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So  you're  afraid  to  wear  that  blue  suit... 


i  frajd  those  telltale  flakes  and  scales  may  stamp 
J\  you  as  a  careless  person  .  .  .  may  shout  to  the 
world  .  .  ."Infectious  dandruff!"? 

Well  Brother,  here's  good  news  for  you.  You 
can  put  that  blue  suit  back  in  service  when  you  get 
started  with  Listerine  Antiseptic  and  massage. 

Real  insults  quickly 

It's  wonderful  how  often  this  method  gets  results. 

Why  rely  on  so-called  cures  of  the  overnight  variety? 
I   It's  wonderful  to  see  how  quickly  flakes  and  scales 

begin  to  disappear  .  .  .  how  soon  scalp  and  hair 
I  start  back  to  normal. 

You  see,  Listerine  Antiseptic  treats  the  infectious 
\  type  of  dandruff  as  an  infection  should  be  treated  .  .  . 
with  rapid  germ-killing  action. 
As  it  bathes  scalp  and  hair,  Listerine  Antiseptic 


kills  millions  of  the  stubborn  "bottle  bacillus" 
(P.  ovale),  the  germ  that  many  dermatologists 
claim  to  be  a  causative  agent  of  infectious  dandruff. 

Every  time  you  wash  your  hair 

If  you  have  the  slightest  sign  of  flakes  and  scales 
(and  particularly  if  they  persist)  make  Listerine 
Antiseptic  and  massage  a  regular  part  of  hair  care. 
It's  a  wonderful  precaution  ...  a  healthful  treatment. 

Remember,  in  clinical  tests  twice-a-day  use  of 
Listerine  Antiseptic  brought  marked  improvement 
within  a  month  to  76%  of  dandruff  sufferers. 

Incidentally,  Listerine  Antiseptic  is  the  same  an- 
tiseptic that  has  been  famous  for  over  60  years  in 
the  field  of  oral  hygiene. 

Lambert  Pharmacal  Company,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


THE  TREATMENT 

men:  Douse  full  strength  Listerine  Anti- 
septic on  the  scalp  morning  and  night. 

WOMEN:  Part  the  hair  at  various  places, 
and  apply  Listerine  Antiseptic. 

Always  follow  with  vigorous  and  per- 
sistent massage.  Continue  the  treatment 
so  long  as  dandruff  is  in  evidence.  And 
even  though  you're  free  from  dandruff, 
enjoy  a  Listerine  Antiseptic  massage 
once  a  week  to  guard  against  infection. 


ItsTE&tfe  A/vrtsepTtc  —  Cc?'0***  ™*  infectious  dandruff 

P.  S.  ITS  NEW!  Have  you  tried   Listerine  TOOTH   PASTE,   the  MINTY  3-way  prescription  for  your  teeth? 


says 

truck  driver 

Ephraim  Goldstein, 

Chicago 


"and  none  gives  the 

support  and  comfort 

of  *' 


Royal!" 


SUPPORTER  BELT 


Thanks,  Mr.  Goldstein.  Men  every- 
where say  "BRACER"  Royal  helps  them 
stand  right,  feel  right,  look  right. 

In  a  class  by  itself,  "BRACER"  Royal 
has  a  full  2-way  stretch,  all-elastic  eye- 
let knit  waistband,  lightweight,  cool 
and  comfortable.  It  gently  but  firmly 
holds  your  stomach  in  —  you  stand 
straighter,  feel  better,  your  clothes  fit 
better.  Exclusive  tubular  elastic  leg 
bands  ...  no  crease,  no  curl,  no  roll — 
roomy,  self-a  ljusting  fly-front  pouch 
is  perfect  for  all-day  wear. 

Ask  at  your  department,  men's  wear, 
drug  or  surgical  store  for  the 
finest  garment  of  its  kind  .. .    +  mmr\t\ 
"BRACER"  Royal ^^UU 


"BRACER*"— a  popular  priced  gar- 
ment with  many  of  the  same 
features 


$350 


FOR  FREE  BOOKLET,  "Hints  on  Correct  Dr*ss," 
write  Dept.  M9-4A,  Bauer  A  Black,  2500  S. 
Dearborn  St.,  Chicago  16,  III. 

»R»e.  u.  s.  Pat.  on. 
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Division  of  The  Kendall  Company,  Chicago  16 
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A  QUEND  IN  NEED  IS  A 
REND  INDEED 

Dear  Editor:  Here  are  some  suggestion 
for  coining  a  new  $1,000  word  meanin 
"someone  who  isn't  quite  a  friend  but  lit 
tie  more  than  an  acquaintance,"  as  re 
quested  by  William  Tecumseh  Beeches 
in  The  Week's  Mail  for  Feb.  12th.  Take 
little  of  acquaintance  and  a  little  of  frienc 
and  you  have  acquend  or  quend.  Afte 
thinking  it  over  kend  came  to  me  and  I  lik 
it  best.  Kend  sounds  like  akin  to  frien< 
and  it  also  sounds  like  a  kind  of  friend. 

Astrid  Tipler,  Wenatchee,  Wash 

...  I  am  pleased  to  offer  ''wixbet,"  coine< 
from  the  phrase  "betwixt  and  between.' 
Thus:  "He  was  a  wixbet  of  mine." 
Kenneth  K.  McClure,  Greenville,  Pal 

...  In  reply  to  Mr.  Beeches'  request  fo) 
someone  who  isn't  quite  a  friend  but  i; 
more  than  an  acquaintance  may  I  submi 
the  word  "creditor"? 

Thomas  M.  Harris,  Ontario,  Cal 

.  .  .  May  I  suggest  "conviviant"? 

Frank  R.  Horton,  Dumont,  N.  J 


.  .  .  Why  not  use  the  first  four  letters  of 
acquaintance,   and   the   last  four  of   thdjj 
Spanish    word    friend,    which    is    amigo 
thusly  "acqumigo"  and  pronounce  it  ac- 
qua-me-go? 

C  C  Couvillon,  Pomona,  Cal 

.  .  .  The  word  is  "in-law." 

H.  Donohue,  San  Leandro,  CalJ 

.  .  .  How  about  offering  a  Roosevelt  dime 
for  the  best  word  for  Webster  to  ignore  to 
use  when  speaking  of  one  who  isn't  quite  a 
moron  but  is  a  little  more  than  a  boob? 
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something  worth 
celebrating! 

B.V.I).  SPORT  SHIRTS 
in  new 
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What  a  welcome  you'll  give  them... 
B.V.  D.'s  newest,  neatest  group  of  Ruggers 
shirts  in  summery  "Confetti  Colors"!  Soft, 
cool,  fresh  tones... tones  to  make  you  the  smartest 
party  in  any  crowd!  You'll  say  "Hooray"  to  B.V. D.'s 
smooth,  washable,  long-wearing  fabrics  and  B.V.  D.'s 
freedom-of-action  tailoring.  You'll  cheer  the  famous 
convertible  collar,  with  its  loop  closure  that  makes  it  look 
right,  open  or  with  a  tie!  So  inexpensive  you'll  want 
to  celebrate  with  a  whole  collection.  In  the  gay  Confetti 
Colors  shown  — gray,  gold,  rust  and  blue.  §4.95 


Rogue 
Sport  Shirts 


BM 
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TWO  GREAT  STARS 

Bringing  You  All  The 
Glowing  Excitement... 

All  The  Warm, 

Human  Drama  Of  The 

Screen's  Most  Beloved 

Motion  Picture! 

SAMUEL  G0LDWYN 

PRESENTS 

GARYCOOPER 

In  The  Most  Wonderful  Story 
A  Nation  Ever  Took  To  Its  Heart! 


"THE 

PRIDE 

OF  THE 

YANKEES 


Maybe  Broadway  has  a  word  for  it,  but  we 
haven't  in  Chicago. 

E.  P.  Herman,  Chicago,  111. 

ROLLING  STOCK 

Sirs:  The  really  funny  thing  about  Larry 
Reynold's  cartoon  (Jan.  29th)  is  that  there 
are  hundreds  of  rabid  "veteran  motorcar" 
fanatics  who  would  give  Granny  up  to  a 


TERESA  WRIGHT  •  WALTER  BRENNAN  and  BABE  RUTH  himself 

DAN  DURYEA  •  Veloz  and  Yolanda  •  Ray  Noble  and  hit  Orchestra 

Directed   by  SAM  WOOD  '  Screen  Play  by  Jo  Suerling  and  Herman  J.  Mankiewicz 
Original  Story  by  Paul  Gallin  •   RE- RELEASED  by  RKO  Radio  Picture*  Inc. 


"It's  hardly  been  used.     I  had  it  up 
on    blocks    during    both    world    wars" 

thousand  dollars  for  her  well-preserved  pre- 
1914  relic.  Some  early  models  bring  more 
now  than  they  did  brand-new,  thirty  or 
more  years  ago. 

Paul  St.-Gaudens,   Cambridge,   Mass. 

ABE 

Dear  Editor:  Have  just  finished  reading 
W.  B.  Courtney's  The  Face  Everyone  Knows 
(Feb.  12th).  Think  it  is  a  lovely  tribute  to 
a  great  man.  Thank  you  and  Mr.  Courtney 
for  it.  Would  it  be  possible  to  get  a  larger 
picture  of  Argudin's  painting? 

Medora  Vanscoy,  Elkins,  W.  Va. 

TALE  OF  A  TUB 

Sir:  Re  original  bathtub  item,  Keep  Up 
With  the  World  (Feb.  5th).  my  grandfather, 
Mr.  Ralph  Gilpinson,  who  was  a  boy  in 
Mishawaka,  Indiana,  recalls  that  the  family 
down  the  road  got  the  first  tub  in  the  area 
in  the  winter  of  '58.  All  the  boys  wanted 
to  go  over  and  take  baths,  but  their  moth- 
ers wouldn't  permit  it  till  the  weather  got 
warmer.  For  the  first  six  months  after  my 
grandfather's  home  got  a  tub.  he  wanted  to 
take  a  bath  every  night,  but  his  parents  in- 
sisted that  too-frequent  bathing  "wasn't  a 
good  thing  for  a  young  boy."  Winston's 
Book  of  Home  Remedies  cautioned  that 
overbathing  was  "likely,  to  cause  serious 
internal  disorders." 

After  a  few  months,  however,  the  novelty 
of  bath  taking  began  to  vanish.  About  the 
same  time,  parents  decided  bathing  wasn't 
such  a  bad  thing  for  their  offspring  after 
all,  thereby  ending  one  of  the  greatest  para- 
doxes in  the  history  of  parent-child  rela- 
tions.    Leonard  Bezarx,  Jr.,  Chicago,  111. 

FIVE  OF  A  KIND 
(AND  ALL  TRUMPS,  TOO) 

Dear  Sirs:  We  have  just  finished  reading 
Three  Little  Girls  Wore  Blue  (Jan.  29th). 
Our  hats  go  off  to  Matt  Taylor  for  such  an 
amusing  yet  true  characterization  of  life 
as  an  air-line  stewardess. 

"Five  Little  Girls  Who  Wear  Blue," 

Seattle,  Wash. 

SWEET,  CLEAN, 
NEW-FASHIONED  GIRL 

Dear  Sirs:  In  reply  to  Mr.  V.  Hombeak's 
letter  in  which  he  wistfully  mourns  the  de- 
mise of  the  sweet,  clean,  old-fashioned  girl, 
if  woman  has  become  degenerate  (assuming 
she  has)  it  is  because  man  besotted  and  de- 
praved himself,  has  demanded  women  who 
can  shine  equally  well  in  barroom,  bowling 
alley,  dance  hall  and  what  not;  who  can 
match  him  wisecrack  for  wisecrack,  ciga- 
rette for  cigarette,  and  drink  him  under  the 


table.    And  since  man,  lost  in  his  own  eg 
ism,  firmly  believes  that  woman  was  creal 
merely  as  a  complement  to  him,  to  shine 
his  reflected  glory,  then  the  poor,  sincei; 
demure  girl  sitting  home  alone,  vainly  waj 
ing  for  the  long-extinct  Prince  Charmir 
is  surely  a  pitiful  creature.  Could  it  be  th 
now  you  don't  like  the  thing  which  you  hi 
created?   Do  you  think  you  can  now  bans 
woman  from  the  parlor  and  return  her  i 
the  kitchen? 
Oh,  Mr.  Hombeak — too  late! 

Teresa  M.  Donato,  Maiden,  Ma; 

POLAROID  DARKNESS 

Dear  Sir:  J.  C.  Furnas  in  Darkness  Is  Dai 
ger  (Feb.  12th)  says  that  "the  Polaroid  hear 
light   may   prove  to  be  a  great   lifesaver 
The  Polaroid  headlight  has  been  availab   | 
for  at  least  ten  years.   It  will  never  save  ar 
lives   until    national    legislation    is   enacte 
forcing  all  manufacturers  to  adopt  it.  Sine  I 
it  is  more  costly  to  install  and  no  comme 
cial  advantage  could  be  gained  by  it  aut. 
makers  have  given  it  the  cold  shoulder.  Fcj 
some,  darkness  is  death. 

A.  M.  Campbell,  Seneca,  M< 

B-36 

Dear  Sir:  In  Our  Aerial  Arsenal  (De<! 
25th)  you  said  that  the  B-36  was  the  world' 
biggest  bomber.  As  I  recall  another  articl 
elsewhere  Russia  had  the  biggest  bomber  i 
the  world,  eight  engines.  Which  is  the  large, 
bomber? 

Ronald  L.  Brandenburg,  Adak,  Alask 

The  B-36  will  carry  the  largest  bomb  loa- 
the greatest  distance  at  the  highest  speec 
possibly  at  the  highest  altitude.  If  the  Rus 
sians  have  a  plane  that  can  outperform 
this,  we  don't  know  about  it. 

WORRY  WART 

Dear  Mr.  Davenport:  I  worry  about  evl 
erything  and  when  nothing  goes  wrong, 
worry   because   I   have   nothing   to   worn 
about.    Recently  I've  worried  because  1'vi 
not  been  able  to  sleep. 

One  night  I  read  It's  Smart  to  Be  Stupic 
(Feb.  5th).  John  E.  Gibson  has  convincet 
me  I  am  not  a  moron  (sometimes  I  wash 
sure)  and  that  I  must  have  a  very  high  I.Q. 
and  that  that  is  what  keeps  me  awake  nights 

Now  that  I  know  the  answers,  I  won' 
worry  any  more,  and  I'll  turn  in  early  to 
night,  and  get  a  good  night's  sleep. 

But  if  I  do  stop  worrying,  and  get  tha 
night's  sleep,  maybe  I  am  a  moron  after  all 
Oh,  dear— it'll  take  me  till  3:00  a.m.  to  fig 
ure  it  out! 

Mrs.  Dorothy  Ahrens,  Nutley,  N.  j| 

DOGGONE  SMART  DOG 

Dear  Sirs:  Having  long  known  that  dog; 
were  smart,  I  wasn't  too  surprised  to  see  2 
letter  (The  Week's  Mail,  Jan.  29th)  from  on« 
of  your  canine  readers,  smooth-haired  for 
terrier  Tippy  Tarantous,  in  which  he  said  ai 
lot  of  nice  things  about  his  fellow  smooth 
the  late  Champion  Nornay  Saddler.  What 
floored  me  was  his  gift  of  mental  telepathy.i 

That  issue  of  Collier's,  you  see,  was  deliv-'. 
ered  to  my  door  not 
two  minutes  after  I 
had  put  the  last  pe- 
riod to  the  last  chap- 
ter of  a  book  I  have 
been  writing  about 
Saddler,  greatest  dog- 
show  winner  of  all 
time  and  a  wonder 
dog  in  many  other 
ways,  too.  Fact  is,  Champion  Nornay 
I  was  twice  floored.  Saddler 

Your  caption  over 

Tippy's  letter  was  "I'm  An  Old  Smoothie."'; 
My  book's  title  is  Old  Smoothie. 

If  Tippy  sends  me  his  address,  I'll  send 
him  a  copy  of  the  book  when  published, 
even  though  he  spelled  Saddler  with  one. 
"d."  Never  did  meet  a  dog  who  could  spell 
worth  a  darn  anyway. 
Don  Reynolds,  Croton  on  Hudson,  N.  Y 
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HOME  OWNERS  say  that  the  two  things  they 


want  most  from  their  heating  plant  are  comfort 
and  fuel  economy  .  .  .  Chronotherm,  Honeywell's 

0)1 

electric  clock  thermostat,  gives  both ...  It  switches 
to  lower  fuel -saving  temperature  at  night,  then 
restores  daytime  comfort  in  the  morning  before 
you  arise — all  automatically! 


FOR  YOUR    PRESENT  HOME  FOR  YOUR   NEW   HOME 

Replace  your  present  thermostat  with  Chronotherm.  You  can      Whether  you  build  or  modernize  your  home,  your  new  heating  plant 
install  the  "Plug-In"  model  yourself  in  less  than  ten  minutes.  No      should  be  completely  automatic  and  controlled  by  Chronotherm,  to 
.   installation  expense.  Price  $39.50,  including  federal  tax.  insure  maximum  comfort,  convenience  and  fuel  economy. 

Chronotherm  will  save  10  per  cent  or  more  of  your  fuel.  It  will  soon 
pay  for  itself  and  will  keep  on  saving  money  for  you  year  after  year. 

Order  Chronotherm  today  from  your  heating,  service  or  appliance  dealer.  Or,  call  any  one  of  the 
73  Minneapolis-Honeywell  branch  offices  for  dealer  information. 


1 

MINNEAPOLIS- HONEYWELL      REGULATOR     COMPANY 
2836  Fourth  Avenue  South                   •                   Minneapolis  8,  Minnesota 

Send  me  the  fuel-saving,  comfort  story  of  Chronotherm. 

LAAtm*. 

C\ty                                                                                              <Unt«. 

MINNEAPOLIS-HONEYWELL     REGULATOR     COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS     8,     MINNESOTA 


CANADIAN    PLANT 


LEASIDE,    TORONTO     17,    ONTARIO 


The  extra  wear  built  into 
Florsheim  Shoes  has  alivays 
been  the  true  measure  of 
their  extra  value.  More  men 
wear  Florsheim  Shoes  because 
they  wear  them  longer  and 
spend  less  in  the  end.  This 
genuine  economy  has  made 
Florsheim  quality  America's 
standard  of  value  for  over 
half  a  century. 


Florsheim 
Shoes 


The  Florsheim  Shoe  Company  •  Chicago  •  Makers  of  fine  shoes  for  men  and  women 


BY  FRELING  FOSTER 


No  event  in  hotel  history  ever  caused 
such  a  furor  as  the  opening  of  the 
Tremont  House  in  Boston  in  1829, 
because  it  surpassed,  in  accommoda- 
tions, all  other  inns  and  taverns  in 
the  world.  Instead  of  making  four 
or  five  strangers  sleep  together  in  one 
bed,  the  Tremont  gave  each  guest  a 
whole  room  with  a  lock  on  the  door 
and  clean  linen  on  the  bed.  Instead 
of  having  to  use  an  outside  pump  to 
wash,  each  guest  was  supplied  with  a 
bowl  and  a  pitcher  of  water.  Another 
of  the  Tremont's  numerous  innova- 
tions was  the  employment  of  bellboys 
whom  it  called  "rotunda  men." 

•••*•*•*• 

A  unique  disaster,  which  occurred 
in  Boston  at  noon  on  January  15, 
1919,  was  the  explosion  of  a  tank 
containing  2,000,000  gallons  of  mo- 
lasses. As  the  sides  of  the  huge  cy- 
lindrical structure  toppled  over,  they 
crushed  ten  buildings,  causing  prop- 
erty damage  of  more  than  $1,000,000. 
Twenty-one  persons  were  killed  and 
50  were  injured.  The  victims  were 
either  caught  in  the  falling  buildings 
or  trapped  in  the  sticky  deluge  of 
molasses  in  the  adjacent  streets. — By 
David  J.   Thomas,  Brockton,  Mass. 

*•*•***•* 

Some  years  ago  at  Harvard,  a  chem- 
istry professor  lost  a  wager  and,  con- 
sequently, kept  his  promise  to  "eat 
his  shirt."  To  make  it  digestible,  he 
dissolved  the  garment  in  an  acid,  neu- 
tralized the  acid  with  a  base,  filtered 
out  the  precipitated  material,  spread 
it  on  bread  and  had  it  for  lunch. 

•  •*-*•*••• 

The  least  known  of  the  traffic  signals 
used  by  U.S.  railroads  is  the  blue  flag 
or  blue  light.  It  is  placed  on  each 
end  of  cars  and  locomotives  under- 
going repairs  on  a  siding  or  work 
track  and  means  Do  not  move  for 
any  reason,  thus  safeguarding  men 
who  may  be  working  under  them. 

+  ***-***** 

Between  1917,  when  Ivar  Kreuger 
of  Sweden  began  to  monopolize  the 
world's  match  industry,  and  1932, 
when  he  committed  suicide  in  Paris, 
this  man  became  the  greatest  swin- 
dler of  all  time.  By  faking  the  finan- 
cial statements  of  hundreds  of  his 
companies,  many  nonexistent,  he 
sold  large  issues  of  their  stocks  and 
bonds,  using  capital  to  pay  dividends 
and  interest.  When  Kreuger's  finan- 
cial structure  had  become  so  big  and 
complex  that  he  was  no  longer  able 
to  handle   it   and,   therefore,   killed 


himself,  he  had  swindled  investors 
out  of  $500,000,000,  half  of  which 
had  come  from  the  United  States. 
During  these  years,  although  a  bache- 
lor, he  had  maintained  three  country 
estates  and  seven  homes  in  five  cities 
and  had  personally  spent  an  average 
of  $160,000  a  week. 

•  #-*•*•*•* 

The  largest  recorded  meteorite  that 
ever  hit  the  earth  was  the  Tunguska 
Meteorite  which  crashed  in  a  forest 
in  Siberia  on  June  30,  1908.  While 
the  shock  caused  the  ground  to  trem- 
ble for  hundreds  of  miles  and  was 
registered  on  most  seismographs  in 
the  Eastern  Hemisphere,  the  damage 
done  was  not  known  until  1927  when 
an  expedition  was  sent  to  report  on  it. 
The  mass  was  estimated  to  have 
weighed  about  40,000  tons.  The  ex- 
plosive violence  of  its  impact  had  not 
only  broken  it  into  200  pieces,  but 
had  also  felled  some  80,000,000  trees 
within  a  radius  of  35  miles. 

••**•*•** 

No  sea  mystery  was  ever  more  baf- 
fling than  the  disappearance  of  the 
9,000-ton  British  liner  Waratah  off 
the  coast  of  South  Africa,  presumably 
on  July  28,  1909.  The  ship,  which 
was  returning  to  London  from  Aus- 
tralia on  its  maiden  voyage,  had  left 
Durban  for  Cape  Town  with  2 1 1 
passengers  and  crew  members.  It  was 
traveling  in  a  busy  lane  within  sight 
of  land,  and  had  it  fired  them  its 
rockets  could  have  been  seen  by 
other  ships  and  from  the  shore.  Yet 
no  one  saw  any  distress  signal,  and 
the  five  vessels  that  searched  for 
weeks  failed  to  find  any  trace  of  the 
missing  Waratah. 

•+**•**** 

American  Negroes  have  a  special  na- 
tional anthem.  Lift  Every  Voice  and 
Sing,  which  was  composed  by  Rosa- 
mond Johnson  and  his  brother  James 
Weldon  Johnson.  It  has  been  sung  on 
all  important  occasions  in  Negro  in- 
stitutions since  its  introduction  on 
Lincoln's  Birthday  in  1900  by  the 
colored  school  children  of  Jackson- 
ville, Florida. 

**  +  ■*•**** 

A  London  firm  specializes  in  the 
manufacture  of  a  large  variety  of 
"antiseptic"  canes,  lashes,  straps  and 
whips  and  has  10,000  steady  custom- 
ers— schools  in  England  and  overseas 
which  flog  students  for  disobedience. 

••*+**••• 

The  only  bird  whose  wings,  owing  to 
their  soft  plumage,  make  no  sound 
during  flight  is  the  owl. 


Ten  dollar*  will  be  paid  for  each  fact  accepted  for  this  column.  Contributions  mast  be  accompanied 
by  their  source  of  information.  Address  Keep  Up  With  the  World,  Collier's.  250  Park  Ave.,  New 
York   (17),  N.  Y.    This  column  is  copyrighted  and  no  items  may  be  reproduced  without  permission 
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When  you  see  these  dogs 

'TRADEMARKS 
OF  NATURE. 

distinguish  the  breeds 


The  COLLIE  (left)  is  identified  by  a  long,  taper- 
ing profile  with  almost  no  break  at  the  brow.  The 
BORDER  COLLIE  is  smaller,  his  head  is  shorter  and 
broader,  and  the  forehead  is  more  pronounced. 


'Ethyl"  antiknock  fluid  is  made  by  mm  CORPORATION,  Chrysler  Building,  New  York  1 7,  N.  Y. 
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YES  SIR,  THEY'RE 

WASHABLE ! 

MADE  OF 
ZERO  KING  KODIAK  KLOTH* 

Rough  'em  up— they  can  take  it  and  then 
some.  They're  ZELAN  WATER  RESIS- 
TANT, which  lasts  through  many  tub  or 
machine  soakings.  No  need  to  dry  clean 
—  wear  'em,  wash  'em,  they  can't  lose 
color  or  fit!  All  with  full  zippers,  full, 
easy  backs. 

(top)"GOLFER"-WASHABLE!  With 
zipper  score  card  pocket,  pencil  holder, 
tee  slot  under  pocket  flap.  Grey,  natural, 
cocoa  tan,  blue  grey,  silver  tan,  sandune, 
new  green.  Sizes  36  to  46.  About  $12.95. 
(right) "SNAPPER "-WASHABLE!  Full 
and  roomy,  hip  length,  hidden  pockets 
Elastic  waistband.  Silver  tan,  grey,  natu 
ral,  sandune.  Sizes  36  to  46.  About  $10 
(below)-EASY  STREET"— WASHABLE 
Full  deep  double  entry  pockets.  Sandune 
natural,  cocoa  tan,  silver  tan,  blue  grey 
Sizes  36  to  46.  About  $12.95. 


Write  for 
FREE  BOOKLET 
of  Zero  King 
Sportswear  for  men, 
women  and  boys. 


•Reg.  U.S.  Pat.  Off 


MARSHALL  FIELD  &  CO. 

r^^-\  * 

Chicago 

THE  OAYTON  CO. 

Minneapolis 

THE  J.  L.  HUDSON  CO. 

Detroit 

MO'NEIL  CO. 

L.  STRAUSS  CO. 

WM.  FILENES  SONS  CO 

Akron 

Indianapolis 

Boston 

A.  W.  LUCAS  CO. 

RODES  RAPIER 

KLEINHANS 

Bismarck.  N.  D. 

Louisville 

Buffalo 

At  these  and  other  fine  stores  throughout  the  country,  or  write: 
B.W.HARRIS  MFG.  CO.,  PARK  SQUARE,  ST.  PAUL  I,  MINNESOTA 


TARRED     author    of     the 

Sweek  for  There  Are  Older 
Things  Than  War  (p.  13), 
Benjamin    Siegel    puts    it 

'    this  way:  "I'm  thirty-four, 

married,  live  in  Manhattan.  Free- 
lancing since  ray  first  sale  in  1946  to 
Collier's  broke  me  of  the  habit  of 
working  for  a  living.  Between  pages 
I  like  to  pick  up  a  guitar  and  feel 
that  I'm  Burl  Ives.  My  ambition  is, 
someday,  to  live  where  the  sound  of 
a  typewriter  at  t;hree  in  the  morning 
annoys  no  one  but  myself.  Without 
leaving  New  York,  that  is.  There 
Are  Older  Things  Than  War  was 
written  in  recall  of  the  happiest  time 
of  my  generation  so  far:  the  period 
(short)  following  V-E  Day." 

THERE  are,  according  to  Frank  D. 
Morris  (Stampede  in  Stamps, 
p.  26),  two  kinds  of  stamp  collec- 
tors: philatelists  and  phoolate lists. 
The  latter  fall  into  the  category  of 
folk  who  say  they  had  a  chance  to 
buy  AT  &  T  when  it  sold  for  ±,  and 
Palm  Springs  for  a  quarter  an  acre 
when  it  was  nothing  but  baked  sand 
and  empty  vistas — but  didn't.  "Like 
them,"  mourns  Mr.  Morris,  "I  gave 
up  collecting  cigarette  pictures  when  I 
was  eight  and  collected  nothing  there- 
after except  dust  and  money.  I  never 
collected  a  single  stamp  in  my  life. 
If  I'd  followed  the  advice  I  have  to 
offer  in  my  stamp  piece,  things  would 
indeed  have  been  different." 

And  evidently  different  they  will  be. 
When  last  we  looked,  Mr.  Morris  was 
bending  over  a  brand-new  stamp 
album,  inserting  what  looked  like  a 
nice  fresh  batch  of  Washington  and 
Lee  Commemorative  three-centers 
and  estimating  his  profits  for  1959. 

Just  to  help  Mr.  Morris  on  his  way, 
we  looked  up  some  of  the  things  Mr. 


Morris  might  be  pointing  toward  t 
round  out  his  embryonic  collectioi 
The  Scott  Stamp  and  Coin  people  it 
form  us  that  at  current  prices  th 
British  Guiana  1856  one-cent  mi 
genta,  the  most  valuable  stamp 
the  world,  is  worth  $50,000;  th 
British  Guiana  1850  two-cent  pal 
rose  comes  to  $17,500;  while  th 
Mauritius  1847  one-penny  orang 
would  cost  Mr.  Morris  $20,000  ur 
used,  $15,000  used. 

Should  Mr.  M.  plan  to  add  som 
local  numbers,  the  U.S.  Postmaste 
Provisional  1846  Alexandria,  Vii 
ginia,  five-cent  blue  would  set  hir 
back  $15,000;  the  New  Haven,  Cod 
necticut,  1845  five-cent  blue  on  bul 
and  five-cent  dull  blue  on  white  $10 
000  each;  and  so  on. 

WE  ASKED  Bennett  Foster  abou 
the  phrase,  "Where  floats  th 
stick,  there  too  goes  he,"  he  uses  * 
effectively  in  his  Willow  Womai 
(p.  20),  and  he  says  that  it's  old  moun 
tain  trapper  talk.  Seems  beaver  trap 
were  always  set  in  water  with  a  floa 
stick  attached.  A  scent  bait  was  used 
so  placed  that  when  the  beave 
scented  it,  his  foot  would  strike  th 
trap  pan,  and  the  poor  animal  woul< 
be  caught.  In  attempting  to  free  him 
self  the  beaver  would  dive,  drown  an<i 
finally  end  up  in  Revillon  Freres.  Th<! 
float  stick,  meanwhile,  marked  th< 
location  and  allowed  the  owner  t< 
secure  the  catch.  Each  trapper  has  hi: 
own  marked  sticks. 

From  the  sticks  came  the  ex; 
pression:  A  man's  stick  floated  &\ 
and  so,  meaning  that  he  was  incline<| 
that  way  or  meaning  to  travel  thai 
way.  Two  trappers  meeting  migh 
ask  each  other,  "Where  floats  you! 
stick?"  instead  of,  "How's  things 
pal?".  .  .  Ted  Shane   | 


This  week's  cover:  Photog- 
rapher David  Peskin  found  Ann 
Hamilton,  the  girl  on  the  cover, 
at  Roosevelt  Field,  Long  Island, 
New  York.  As  she  strode  away 
from  her  plane,  he  saw  in  the 
combination  of  space,  strength 
and  freedom,  a  suggestion  of  the 
spirit  of  America.  And  when 
he  brought  the  picture  to  Col- 
lier's, we  saw  the  same  quality. 
We  asked  Miss  Hamilton  what 
America  meant  to  her.     This  is 


what  she  told  us:  "Say  'America' 
to  me  and  I  see  a  great  sweep  of 
wonderful  color  that  seems  to  fill 
the  world.  I  was  born  in  Enid, 
Oklahoma.  Out  there,  every- 
where a  child  turned,  he  faced  the 
United  States.  For  me  there  was 
never  any  end  to  America.  There 
still  isn't. 

"I'm  a  flier.  As  a  Wasp  during 
the  war,  I  flew  just  about  every- 
thing they'd  let  a  woman  handle. 
I  know  what  it  is  to  sit  in  the  sky 
feeling  the  thrill  of  power  in  your 
hands.  By  the  time  you  read  this, 
I'll  be  in  Japan  with  the  military 
government  helping  to  get  the 
idea  of  democracy  across  to  peo- 
ple who  were  once  our  enemies. 

"For  America,  this  job  is 
something  like  sitting  in  the  sky 
with  tremendous  power  at  your 
command.  The  U.S.  could  take 
advantage  of  its  strength,  but  it 
doesn't — for  all  of  us  have  grown 
up  with  respect  for  the  liberties 
of  groups  and  individuals.  If 
there  are  going  to  be  storms 
ahead,  it  will  be  our  duty  to  stay 
on  the  beam,  to  keep  our  sights 
on  basic  human  rights.  If  we  do 
that,  we'll  continue  to  be  what  I 
call  the  best  bunch  of  people 
under  God's  blue  sky." 
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One-quarter  caret 

23   POINTS 


One-half  carat 

SO   POINTS 


Diamond 
is  forever 


$85  to  $225 


One  cant 

100  POINTS 


Two  carats  $1355  to  $3180 

.'00   POINTS 


$215  to  $450 


$555  to  $1050 


TW  above  price  ranee-,  were  developed  for  your 
guidance  through  a  nationwide  survey  among 
representative  jewelers  in  January.  1949.  (Exact 
»eigl.t»  shown  are  infrequent. 1  Add  federal  tax. 


•      «*»•    «    SON 


HONEYMOON  IN  NEW  ORLEANS  ...  a  city  rich  in  ante-bellum  landmarks,  southern  tra- 
ditions and  old  French  provincial'  flavor.    Painted  for  the  De  Beers  Collection  by  Jean  Pages. 

There's  been  magic  in  each  passing  moment  of  their  new  lives  ...  in  the  stirring  silence  as  he  waited 

at  the  altar  steps  ...  in  the  gay  laughter  as  she  tossed  her  bride's  bouquet  .  .  .  and  now,  in  the  quiet 

beauty  of  the  days  they  share  in  love.    Such  things  the  heart  remembers  .  .  .  such  things  a  diamond 

can  recall  forever,  in  lights  that  grow  more  bright  with  meaning  through  the  years.   That  is  why  her 

engagement  diamond  should  be  worthy  of  pride.    Her  diamond  need  not  be  costly,  or  of  many  carats, 

but  it  should  be  chosen  with  care.   Color,  cutting  and  clarity,  as  well  as  carat  weight,  contribute  to  its 

beauty  and  value.   A  trusted  jeweler  is  your  best  adviser. 

De  Beers  Consolidated  Mines,  Ltd. 
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Zenith  Television 
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Zenith*  is  the  only  television  receiver  on  the 
market  today  with  a  specially  designed  built-in 
turret  tuner  with  provision  for  receiving  the  pro- 
posed new  ultra  high  frequency  channels  on  the 
present  standards. 

When  you  invest  in  television,  now  or  later, 


be  sure  that  you  buy  a  television  receiver  with 
positive  built-in  assurance  that  it  will  not  be 
made  obsolete  by  any  contemplated  changes  in 
television  channels. 

With  Zenith  Television  no  "converter"  will 
be  needed. 


INSIST  ON  ZENITH  TELEVISION-wkh  the  exclusive 
Giant  Circle  Screen  — the  sensational  Bulls  Eye  Automatic  Tuner, 
your  insurance  against  obsolescence  — And  other  Zenith  develop- 
ments found  in  no  other  television  set.  Truly,  it  is  today's 
television  receiver  with  a  future. 

ZENITH    RADIO   CORPORATION,    CHICAGO    39,    ILLINOIS 
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'['here  are  older 
things  than  war 

Bv  BENJAMIN  SIEGEL 

And  the  oldest  of  these  is  love.   It  can  bring  people  together,  or  keep  them  apart.   Both  things 
happened  to  the  Italian  girl  and  the  American  boy,  who  believed  that  anything  was  possible 


UI\M:h  HI    1  » 1 1  ~.  Ul.r.h's 
*I.OOO  MOM  -.   \W\H1> 


Colliers 

a  TA  R 
STORY 


THERE  wasn't  too  much  difference  be- 
tween this  and  a  dance  at  home.  The 
band  was  about  as  good  as  a  pickup 
group  for  a  wedding  party.  The  place 
was  called  the  Florentine  Gardens,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Arno.  It  didn't  say  that 
Allied  soldiers  were  welcome,  but  there 
were  no  off-limits  signs. 

I  stood  watching  the  dancing  for  a  while  but  all  the 
good-looking  girls  had  their  fidanzati  along,  and  the  fiancds 
watched  the  girls  all  the  time.  I  saw  a  few  girls  alone  whom 
I  would  not  have  minded  dancing  with,  but  nobody  I  really 
wanted  to.  Finally  a  face  separated  itself  from  the  mob  and 
stayed  in  focus  in  my  mind  while  everything  around  it  was 
a  background  blur.  I  watched  her  for  the  length  of  one 
dance  and  she  wasn't  dancing  and  she  didn't  seem  to  know 
anybody.  She  didn't  seem  to  belong  there,  not  as  if  she  were 
embarrassed  or  a  misfit,  but  because  of  the  calm,  quiet  way 
she  stood  watching  the  people. 


I  worked  my  way  around  to  her  when  the  music  stopped 
and  when  it  began  again  I  said,  "Ballare?" 

"No,"  she  said.  It  wasn't  no,  thanks,  or,  I'm  tired.  It 
was  just  a  quiet  no.  I  wasn't  sure  that  she  had  even  seen 
me. 

I  danced  with  two  or  three  other  girls  and  later,  between 
dances,  I  asked  her  again,  feeling  truculent  and  foolish. 

She  smiled.  It  took  away  her  detachment  and  made  her 
a  kid.    "The  next  one.    I  promised  this  one." 

The  band  played  a  very  popular  Italian  song  called 
Polvere  di  Stelle.  Stardust.  They  didn't  sound  like  Dorsey 
but  you  could  close  your  eyes  and  almost  feel  back  home. 
I  stood  that  one  out.  Then  they  started  a  throaty  continental 
piece  they  had  taken  from  the  French.  Tornarai.  I  went 
to  claim  her.  We  moved  a  foot  or  two  through  the  crowded 
floor  without  saying  a  word.  Then  I  said,  "In  Italy,  how  do 
you  ask  a  girl  to  spend  the  rest  of  the  evening  only  with  you?" 

She  told  me  and  I  waited  a  while  and  then  I  repeated  it 
(CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  52) 
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ILLUSTRATED   BY   FREDRIC  VARADY 


The  successful  invasion  of  Alexandria  Harbor  by  Italian  torpedo  men,  led  by  Lieutenant 
Luigi  Durand  de  la  Penne,  began  as  they  left  the  mother  submarine,  Scire.  (1)  With  two 
men  riding  on  each  of  the  three  torpedoes  (2),  the  invaders  followed  the  dotted  line  to 
the  harbor  entrance.  The  plan  seemed  threatened  with  failure  when  the  torpedo  riders 
met  a  motorboat  (3)  dropping  depth  charges  just  beyond  the  harbor  boom.  But  another 
event  played  into  their  hands.  The  gate  in  the  boom  opened  to  allow  two  British  destroy- 
ers to  enter  the  harbor,  and  the  Italians  gained  entry  riding  in  their  wake  (4).  Once  in,  the 
torpedo  teams  parted  to  seek  their  targets — two  battleships  (5  and  6)  and  a  tanker  (7). 
After  attaching  a  charge  to  the  battleship  Valiant,  De  la  Penne  took  refuge  on  a  buoy  (8) 


II 


Battleship  Killer- The  War's  Strangest  Stor 


Prince  Julio  Borghese  (left)  commanded 
the    sub    that    launched    the    attackers 
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ONE  mild  December  night  back  in  1941,  an  Ital- 
ian naval  officer  by  the  name  of  De  la  Penne 
clung  to  a  buoy  in  Alexandria  Harbor  as  search- 
lights from  British  battleships  swept  the  dark  wa- 
ters. Although  the  night  was  warm,  De  la  Penne 
was  shivering.  He  loosened  the  collar  of  his  rubber 
diving  suit  and  took  deep  gulps  of  the  sweet  night 
air.  He  was  very  tired  and  felt  almost  relieved  when 
the  long  fingers  of  a  searchlight  caught  and  held 
him,  when  at  last  a  Royal  Navy  launch  came  knifing 
toward  him. 

Some  four  hours  later  the  Queen  Elizabeth  and 
the  Valiant,  battleships  both,  blew  up.  They  set- 
tled quietly,  evenly  in  the  soft,  harbor  ooze. 

The  skill  of  De  la  Penne  and  five  comrades  that 
night  gave  the  Axis  overwhelming  naval  supremacy, 
gun  for  gun,  in  the  Mediterranean,  at  a  moment 
when  the  great  tideless  sea  was  the  cockpit  of  the 
world. 

The  secret  of  what  happened  that  night  and  the 
months  that  followed  was  so  well  kept  that  only 
now,  seven  years  later,  can  the  full  story  be  told — 
using  as  sources  official  reports,  interviews  with 


Italian  naval  personnel  and  the  personal  story  of 
Lieutenant  de  la  Penne. 

Luigi  Durand  de  la  Penne  was  born  in  Genoa  in 
1914.  From  his  childhood  he  loved  the  sea,  and  as 
a  boy  he  learned  to  swim  like  an  eel  in  the  warm 
waters  of  the  old  seaport  city.  He  grew  into  a 
husky,  deep-chested  six-footer,  whose  blond  hair 
and  fair  complexion  proclaimed  his  half-French 
parentage. 

By  the  time  war  came  he  was  already  em- 
barked on  a  promising  career  in  the  navy — a  pop- 
ular officer  with  a  Genoese  wife,  a  small  son  and  a 
friendly,  even-tempered  disposition. 

Just  after  the  war  began  he  joined  the  10th  As- 
sault (M.A.S.)  Flotilla,  the  fire-eaters  whose  method 
of  attack  was  to  seek  the  enemy  out  in  his  lair — by 
motorboat,  small  submarine,  human  torpedo  or 
simply  by  swimming  to  him  towing  a  few  pounds  of 
high  explosive. 

In  the  first  war  the  M.A.S.  accounted  for  the  im- 
pressive total  of  47,600  tons  of  Austrian  battleship 
by  such  techniques.  The  bewildered  and  barnacled 
old  Austrian  fleet  rarely  emerged  from  its  deep- 
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This  is  the  authentic  Italian  war  map  carried  by  Lieutenant  Luigi 
de  la  Penne  on  December  18,  1941,  when  he  invaded  Alexandria 
Harbor  on  a  torpedo,  or  "Chariot,"  to  sink  the  British  battleship  Valiant 


MATT   GREENE 


Bv  BURKE  WILKINSON 


Torpedo-riding  Italians  sank  enough  British  ships  in  Alexandria  Harbor  to  give 
the  Axis  the  advantage  in  the  Mediterranean — but  the  Axis  never  knew  it !  Now, 
after  seven  years  as  a  top  secret,  this  amazing,  dramatic  story  is  finally  told 


water  anchorages  protected  by  layers  of  rocky  Dal- 
matian islands.  So  the  M.A.S.  boys  went  in  and 
got  th'em. 

Originally  the  initials  M.A.S.  stood  for  Motors- 
cah  anti-Sommergibili  (antisubmarine  motorboats). 
It  was  Gabriel  D'Annunzio,  the  poet-lover — never 
one  to  lag  behind  when  there  was  glory  to  be  won 
or  a  phrase  to  coin — who  changed  the  flotilla's  ini- 
tials to  a  challenging  battle  cry:  Memento  Audere 
Sempre  (remember  always  to  dare). 

De  la  Penne  did  not  take  part  in  the  first  gadfly 
raids  after  his  country's  backdoor  entry  into  World 
War  II.  He  chafed  when  the  news  of  the  motorboat 
attack  on  Suda  Bay  in  Crete  reached  flotilla  head- 
quarters, for  his  comrades  bagged  the  British  cruiser 
York.  That  was  in  May  of  1941.  That  year  there 
were  three  separate  attacks  on  Gibraltar  which 
brought  a  mixed  bag  of  merchantmen,  and  a  heavy 
casualty  rate  for  the  M.A.S.  men  as  well. 

The  craft  performing  these  exploits  were  called 
human  torpedoes  by  the  Italians,  but  the  term  is 
somewhat  of  a  misnomer  for  they  are  not  intrinsi- 
cally suicide  craft.  The  British  call  them  Chariots 
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and  it  is  a  more  fitting  name.  Picture  an  oversize 
torpedo  some  21  feet  long,  with  a  maximum  diam- 
eter of  three  feet.  The  craft  is  electrically  propelled 
and  can  submerge  to  100  feet.  Two  operators — 
pilot  and  mechanic — ride  astride  the  Chariot. 

At  the  target  area  the  pair  tether  it  on  the  bottom, 
detach  the  massive,  almost  buoyant  280-kilogram 
explosive  charge  which  forms  its  nose,  and  secure 
this  magnetically  to  the  keel  of  the  victim.  Then 
they  start  a  time  device  to  detonate  the  charge,  re- 
mount their  faithful  steed — headless  now  but  stili 
operable — and  drive  away  at  "flank"  speed  of  some- 
thing over  two  knots.  Their  range:  12  miles. 

The  operators  of  the  Chariot  wear  diving  masks 
and  respirators  and  are  equipped  with  lifting  devices 
and  shears  to  make  their  way  under  or  through 
harbor  nets.  The  maneuverability  of  their  strange 
craft,  which  can  dive  like  a  dolphin,  and  its  near 
invisibility  even  when  running  awash  are  its  chief 
assets. 

De  la  Penne  was  particularly  adept  at  this  devious 
form  of  warfare  and  grew  more  and  more  impatient 
to  try  his  skill.   At  long  last  his  chance  came.   In 


December,  1941,  Prince  Julio  Valerio  Borghese, 
naval  captain  in  charge  of  the  10th  M.A.S.  Flotilla, 
picked  him  to  lead  the  projected  raid  on  Alexandria. 

Picture  them,  the  swarthy,  dashing  Borghese  and 
the  fair-haired  lieutenant  poring  over  their  charts 
at  the  La  Spezia  headquarters. 

"You  must  realize,  my  dear  De  la  Penne,  that  our 
first  try  at  Alexandria  ended  in  disaster.  The 
mother  submarine  was  caught  on  the  surface.  This 
time  we  will  take  no  chances.  Instead  of  releasing 
the  torpedo  teams  from  the  surfaced  submarine, 
you  will  board  your  craft  while  we  are  still  sub- 
merged. You  understand?" 

"But,  of  course,  my  Captain." 

"There  will  be  three  teams.  You  will  have  Bian- 
chi  as  your  mechanic." 

"We  should  do  well,  sir." 

"I  myself  will  command  the  submarine,"  said 
Borghese.  Resourceful  and  brilliant,  a  true  bucca- 
neer in  the  Renaissance  tradition,  Borghese  is  a 
member  of  the  ancient  family  of  popes  and  princes 
whose  name  adorns  the  pediment  of  St.  Peter's. 
(CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  66) 
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Brood 


By  LAWRKNCE  G.  BLOCHMAN 

Doctors  don't  believe  in  the  stork.    But  this 
doctor  should  have — he  was  murdered  by  one 


THE  police  car  rolled  along  a  Northbank  street 
which  thirty  years  ago  had  been  a  neat  but  not 
gaud>  residential  section,  before  its  invasion 
by  supermarkets.  Chinese  laundries,  and  cor- 
ner ban;  and  grills.  The  car  stopped  in  front  of  a 
shabbily  genteel  yellow  brick  apartment  building. 
Lieutenant  of  Detectives  Max  Ritter  got  out  and  in 
the  fading  light  of  dusk  paused  to  examine  a  sign  in 
a  ground-floor  window  reading  "Dr.  George  Mar- 
ston." As  he  opened  the  adjoining  door,  a  bell 
chimed  somewhere  in  the  doctor's  suite. 

The  lean,  swarthy  detective  sauntered  into  the 
empty  waiting  room.  He  pushed  the  limp  brim 
of  his  dark  felt  hat  back  from  his  somber  eyes  and 
surveyed  the  hunting  prints  on  the  walls,  the  gold- 
fish bowl  in  the  corner,  and  the  litter  of  magazines 
on  the  table.  Noting  that  the  receptionist's  desk 
was  unoccupied,  Ritter  looked  at  his  watch.  Five 
minutes  to  seven. 

Dr.  Marston  had  called  the  police  station  at  three 
that  afternoon,  asking  that  a  detective  be  sent  to 
his  office  at  seven.  "I'll  have  something  here  then 
that  may  interest  you  people,"  the  doctor  had  said. 
"It's  rather  complicated  so  you'd  better  send  a 
fairly  literate  detective." 

Although  his  literacy  did  not  extend  beyond 
the  third  year  of  high  school,  Max  Ritter  had  come 
himself.  Not  only  did  his  native  intelligence  out- 
weigh his  book  learning,  but  Ritter  considered  that 
his  close  friendship  with  Dr.  Daniel  Webster  Cof- 
fee, pathologist  for  Northbank's  Pasteur  Hospital, 
made  him  a  minor  authority  on  anything  touching 
medicine,  or  the  medical  profession. 

"Hey!"  Max  Ritter  called.     "Anybody  home?" 

There  was  no  answer. 

The  detective  opened  the  door  on  the  far  side 
of  the  waiting  room.  At  the  end  of  a  white  corri- 
dor that  smelled  pleasantly  of  antiseptics,  he  saw 
light  shining  beneath  the  closed  door  of  the  doctor's 
private  office.  The  waiting-room  door  slammed 
behind  Ritter  and  the  crack  of  light  winked  out 
suddenly.     There  was  a  faint  metallic  clang. 

Ritter  hurried  down  the  corridor  with  long,  silent 
steps.  The  fingers  of  his  right  hand  touched  the 
butt  of  his  service  revolver  as  he  flung  open  the 
door. 

"Hello."  he  called  into  the  darkness. 

There  was  still  no  answer. 

He   stepped  quickly   into   the   darkened   room, 


Mrs.  Marston  appeared  not  to  hear.  She  walked  to 
her  husband's  desk  slowly,  sank  to  her  knees  and, 
putting  her  face  against  the  desk,  burst  into  tears 


groping  along  the  wall  for  the  light  switch.  He 
found  the  button  and  pressed  it. 

Dr.  Marston  was  seated  at  his  desk.  He  was  a 
young,  unpretentious,  earnest-looking  little  man. 
He  sat  very  straight  in  his  chair,  with  his  hands 
pressed  tightly  against  the  desk  blotter,  and  he 
stared  at  Ritter  with  glazed,  unseeing  eyes.  He 
was  dead. 

The  detective  walked  quickly  around  the  desk. 
He  touched  the  doctor's  hands.  They  were  still 
warm.  A  dark,  moist  stain  glistened  on  the  back  of 
the  doctor's  coat,  as  though  he  had  been  slapped 
by  a  bloody  mitten.  A  chrome-plated  paper  knife 
lay  on  the  floor  beside  the  chair,  its  blade  bright 
with  fresh  blood. 

Ritter's  glance  swept  the  room.  Behind  the  red- 
and-green  rows  of  medical  books,  a  cheap  lac- 
quered screen  hid  a  corner  washstand.  Ritter 
reached  the  screen  in  four  long  strides,  and  pulled 
it  aside. 

A  young  woman  stood  in  the  corner.  She  was 
small  and  slim  and  gaily  dressed.  But  her  blue  eyes 
were  not  gay;  they  were  round  with  fear.  She  was 
trembling.  Her  white  fingers  opened  and  closed 
on  a  handkerchief  that  was  flecked  with  red.  There 
was  a  streak  of  red  on  her  skirt  as  well. 

"Surprise,  surprise,"  Max  Ritter  said.  "You 
got  a  seven-o'clock  appointment  with  Doc  Mar- 
ston?" 

The  woman  tried  to  smile.  "I  have  a  permanent 
appointment  with  Dr.  Marston,"  she  said.  "I'm  the 
doctor's  wife." 

"Widow."  Ritter  corrected. 

"You — you're  sure  he's  dead?" 

"Never  saw  anybody  deader.  Why  did  you  kill 
your  husband,  Mrs.  Marston?" 

"I  didn't!  I  came  by  to  take  him  home,  and  I 
found  him  like  this,  just  a  few  minutes  ago." 

"What  if  we  find  your  fingerprints  on  that  paper 
cutter?" 

"Oh,  you  probably  will,"  Mrs.  Marston  said. 
"It  was  so  horrible  to  see  it  sticking  in  George's 
back  that  I  could  actually  feel  the  pain  myself.  So 
I  pulled  it  out.  without  even  thinking." 

Ritter's  prominent  Adam's  apple  bobbed  visibly. 
"If  you  didn't  kill  him,"  he  said,  "why  did  you 
put  out  the  lights  and  hide  when  you  heard  me 
coming?" 

"I  thought  it  might  be  Mrs.  Waterman  coming 
back.  She's  the  receptionist.  She  usually  leaves 
it  six  thirty,  but  I  thought — "  Mrs.  Marston 
stopped. 

"Did  you  know  Doc  Marston  asked  the  police  to 
send  somebody  here  at  seven  tonight?" 


'No,  I  didn't.". 

'Do  you  know  why  he  might  have  called  the 


police 


"No.  Unless  he  expected  Mrs.  Waterman  to 
make  trouble.  He  promised  me  he  was  going  to 
let  her  go  today." 

"Why?" 

"I  never  wanted  George  to  engage  her  in  the 
first  place,  but  George  was  so  softhearted.  You 
see,  she  was  in  a  mental  institution  for  a  year  after 
her  husband  killed  himself,  and  George  felt  sorry 
for  her.    But  she'd  been  acting  strangely  of  late." 

"Was  Doc  Marston  in  love  with  her?"  the  de- 
tective asked. 

"No.     Oh,  no.    George  was  in  love  with  me." 

"You  sure  he  wasn't  planning  to  run  away  with 
her?" 

"Quite  sure." 

"I'm  going  to  have  to  hold  you  as  a  material  wit- 
ness, Mrs.  Marston,"  the  detective  said. 

Mrs.  Marston  appeared  not  to  hear  him.  She 
walked  slowly  to  the  desk  and  gently  touched  the 
hand  of  her  dead  husband.  She  looked  into  the 
doctor's  immobile  face  and  said  tenderly,  "For- 
give me,  George,  darling." 

Then  she  sank  to  her  knees,  leaned  her  forehead 
against  the  edge  of  the  desk,  and  burst  into  tears. 

Max  Ritter,  picking  up  the  telephone,  watched 
with  mixed  emotions.  He  wondered  how  much 
of  the  woman's  performance  was  sincere,  how 
much  skillful  acting.     He  dialed  a  number. 

WHEN  fingerprint  experts  and  police  photogra- 
phers had  finished  their  routine,  the  coroner's 
assistants  had  departed  with  the  mortal  remains  ol 
Dr.  Marston,  and  a  policewoman  had  escorted  Mrs. 
Marston  home  to  her  six-year-old  child,  Lieutenant 
Max  Ritter  got  to  work  in  earnest.  Checking 
through  the  sheaf  of  papers  on  the  doctor's  desk, 
Ritter  found  a  dozen  case  histories  which  appeared 
to  belong  to  patients  Dr.  Marston  had  seen  during 
the  day.  He  located  the  appointment  book  in  the 
receptionist's  desk  in  the  front  office  and  compared 
the  day's  list  with  the  case  histories. 

All  the  names  checked — with  one  exception. 
The  odd  card  bore  just  a  name  and  address:  Lu- 
cinda  Bell,  Riverview  Apartments.  It  was  attached 
to  a  laboratory  report  dated  the  previous  day.  Ritter 
immediately  telephoned  his  pathologist  friend,  Dr. 
Dan  Coffee. 

"Say,  Doc."  the  detective  asked  into  the  phone, 
"wha»'s  a  Friedman  test?" 

"Same  as  an  A-Z  test.  Max."  Dr.  Dan  Coffee 
(CONTINUED  ON   PAGE  68) 
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SET  IN  CONCRETE 

By  GEORGE  MITCHELL  and  KATHERINE  SQUIRE 


MR.  INGRAM  loved  the  country  with  all 
the  passionate  devotion  of  a  man  who 
spends  most  of  his  life  in  the  city.  As  he 
strode  down  the  wooded  road  he  sucked  in  great 
breaths  of  fragrant  spring  air  like  a  thirsty  man  at 
his  beer. 

Strange  paradox,  he  thought.  I  spend  half  my 
time  and  energy  building  civilization  and  the  other 
half  running  away  from  it! 

Mr.  Ingram  was,  unquestionably,  New  York's 
outstanding  lone-wolf  real-estate  promoter.  Now 
a  four-block  area  in  the  East  Sixties  was  being 
cleared  for  the  construction  of  his  latest  brain  child. 
Tomorrow  morning  he  would  meet  J.  S.  Hubbard, 
the  architect  who  had  recently  burst  into  promi- 
nence because  of  his  brilliant  and  extraordinary 
concepts,  and  Ingram  would  get  his  first  glance  at 
the  preliminary  plans  for  the  huge,  circular  apart- 
ment house  with  a  spiral  ramp  up  which  a  future 
tenant  would  drive  his  car  to  his  own  front  door 
and  park  in  his  private  connecting  garage. 

The  voice  of  his  week-end  host,  Bob  Tilling- 
hast,  floated  up  to  him  off  the  soft,  pungent  air  and 
Ingram  stood  still  in  the  lane  and  looked  down 
over  an  area  of  lush  swampland.  Where  the  hill 
opposite  and  the  one  he  was  descending  almost 
converged  he  spotted  the  stocky  little  artist  in  earn- 
est conversation  with  one  of  his  neighbors.  Every 
inflection  of  their  voices  rose  to  him  as  clear  as 
from  a  stage  to  the  first  row  of  the  balcony. 

"Here's  your  best  spot,"  a  lanky  man  in  hip  boots 
and  ragged  Mackinaw  was  saying  to  Bob.  "I'd 
throw  the  dam  from  that  boulder  over  there  to  the 
base  of  this  maple." 

Tall,  angular,  relaxed,  the  stranger  seemed  part 
of  the  New  England  landscape,  and  Ingram  felt 
strongly  attracted  to  him. 

"How  high  shall  we  build  it?"  Bob  was  asking. 

The  man  in  hip  boots  chuckled.  "Depends," 
he  said.  "We  gotta  keep  the  lake  on  your  property. 
If  it  backs  up  the  valley  and  floods  my  bean  patch, 
I'll  sue  you.    Where  does  your  boundary  run?" 

Ingram  saw  Bob  point  across  the  swamp  to  a 
line  of  rocks  that  had  once  been  a  stone  wall. 

"Now  we're  getting  somewhere,"  the  voice  of  the 
man  in  hip  boots  was  saying.  "We'll  sight  from 
here  and  see  where  the  shore  line  will  be  when  the 
level  at  the  dam  is  five  feet." 

Ingram  interrupted  the  talk.  He  cupped  his 
hands  and  called  out,  "Bob.  Long-distance  wants 
you.  Chicago.  Call  Operator  Seven  Two." 

Bob  stumbled  up  the  hill.  "Give  losh  a  hand," 
he  wheezed  as  he  passed.  Ingram  crashed  down 
through  the  underbrush  and  joined  the  man  at  the 
dam  site. 

"Got  a  transit?"  he  asked.  "You  know,  a  sur- 
veyor's instrument.  You'll  need  one,  I'm  afraid, 
to  get  an  accurate  altitude."  Ingram  was  surprised 
to  find  himself  hoping  the  stranger  would  like  him. 

"We  don't  need  one,"  the  other  said  good- 
humoredly.  '  "We'll  be  accurate  within  an  inch. 
And  we  won't  use  a  transit.    Wanna  bet?" 

"Only  bet  on  sure  things,"  Ingram  said,  and  he 
grinned  broadly  at  this  man  who  defied  modern 
instruments.  Then  he  watched  him  tamp  with  a 
hoe  until  it  rang  on  solid  stone  in  the  bed  of  the 
little  stream  that  drained  the  swamp. 

"This  hoe  is  exactly  five  feet,"  the  tall  man  said, 
bringing  it  to  a  vertical  position.  Then  he  drew 
from  the  pocket  of  his  Mackinaw  a  large  red  car- 
penter's level  and  balanced  it  carefully  on  the 
rounded  top  of  the  hoe  handle.  "Tell  me  when 
the  bubble's  level,"  he  said  to  Ingram  and,  aim- 
ing the  improvised  instrument  across  the  swamp,  he 
stooped  and  sighted  along  its  edge. 

"At  five  feet  the  water'll  be  well  below  the  stone 
wall  over  there,"  he  said.  "Good.  Now  let's  swing 
around  to  that  low  spot  to  the  right." 

Ingram  felt  impelled  to  test  the  man  further. 


"Have  you  estimated  the  amount  of  concrete  you'll 
need  for  this  dam?"  he  asked.  "It'll  cost  a  pretty 
penny,  I'm  afraid." 

The  tall  man  looked  up  from  his  sight.  He 
grinned  and  said,  "We're  going  to  use  the  beaver 
method.  We'll  throw  a  long  log  across  here  and 
then  drive  in  a  double  row  of  stakes  and  weave  'em 
together  with  willow  boughs.  That'll  form  a  crib." 
Having  discarded  all  reserve,  he  was  illustrating 
everything  he  said  with  graphic  gestures.  "We'll 
pack  that  crib  with  stone  and  clay,  the  junk  we 
shovel  out  of  here,  to  make  a  swimmin'  hole." 

For  so  many  years  now  had  Ingram's  concept  of 
construction  been  associated  in  his  mind  with  huge 
mechanical  shovels,  derricks  and  other  complicated 
machinery  that  he  was  fascinated  by  this  man's 
simple,  ingenious  proposals  for  building  a  dam  in 
the  heart  of  the  woods. 

Driving  down  the  Merritt  Parkway  early  the 
following  morning,  Ingram  couldn't  shake  the 
scene  from  his  thoughts.  Here  was  he,  the  mighty 
Ingram,  on  his  way  back  to  the  swarming  city;  back 
to  elevators,  taxicabs  and  upholstered  swivel  chairs; 
back  to  push  buttons,  telephones,  and  air-condi- 
tioned offices.  For  this  measly  mess  of  pottage  he 
had  sold  his  birthright;  the  privilege  to  live  simply, 
using  the  body  as  well  as  the  mind  to  its  full 
capacity. 

And  all  the  while  his  tall  friend  in  hip  boots  and 
old  Mackinaw,  whose  annual  income  was  probably 
less  than  the  dues  Ingram  paid  to  the  clubs  he  never 
attended,  sat  back  there  working  diligently  without 
tension,  enjoying  the  calm  dignity  of  a  man  who 
does  constructive  work  with  his  own  hands. 

BY  THE  time  Ingram  hit  the  West  Side  Highway 
and  saw  the  New  York  sky  line  rising  out  of  the 
haze — he  could  count  four  of  his  own  among  the 
massed  buildings — his  envy  had  reached  such  a 
pitch  that  he  tried  to  tell  himself  he  would  trade 
his  every  possession  for  those  hip  boots,  ragged 
coat,  and  the  right  to  be  wallowing  through  that 
beautiful  swamp,  clearing  away  the  underbrush  for 
the  projected  five-foot  dam. 

He  knew  that  he  could,  and  he  knew  that  he 
would  not  trade.  He  had  become  too  involved — he 
had  become  set  in  the  concrete  of  the  modern  way 
of  life. 

He  hung  his  hat  and  coat  in  his  office  and  walked 
heavily  into  the  adjoining  conference  room  to  meet 
the  architct  for  the  Spiral  Building.  "Mr.  Hubbard," 
he  said,  extending  his  hand  in  greeting. 

A  tall  man,  dressed  in  a  gray  business  suit  in- 
stead of  hip  boots  and  Mackinaw,  walked  across 
the  room  to  meet  him.  Then  both  men  stopped 
and  stared  incredulously  at  each  other. 

loshua  Hubbard  was  the  first  to  recover.  He 
nodded  his  head  by  way  of  recognition.  "I  have 
the  preliminary  drawings  if  you'd  care  to  look 
them  over,"  he  said,  walking  to  the  polished  table 
and  untying  a  large,  black  portfolio.  "By  the  way," 
he  continued,  "the  spiral  ramp  you  suggested  in 
your  last  letter  is  entirely  practical." 

Ingram  continued  to  stare  at  the  man  who  so 
recently  had  aroused  his  admiration  and  envy.  He 
was  a  different  person  now.  As  he  fidgeted  with 
the  black  strings  of  the  portfolio,  Hubbard  seemed 
cautious  now,  wary,  like  a  poker  player  in  a  game 
with  strangers.  The  face  bore  the  maturity  and  the 
shrewdness  Ingram  had  noted  the  day  before,  but 
the  youthful  enthusiasm  had  vanished,  leaving  the 
features  harder  and  tighter.  Then  their  eyes  met, 
and  each  man  saw  in  the  other  the  reflection  of  his 
own  frustration. 

Ingram  bent  quickly  over  the  plans.  "Couldn't 
we  eliminate  that  inside  door?"  he  asked  briskly. 

"Impossible,"  Hubbard  snapped.  "And  make 
the  tenant  step  out  of  doors  to  get  to  his  garage? 
He  might  get  his  feet  wet." 
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Few  traffic  courts  can  match  Judge  John  J.  Griffin's  brand  of  justice.     Though  confronted  by  450  cases  a  day  he  runs  his  court  with  fairness  and  efficiency 

Our  Reeking  Halls  of  Justice 

By  MORTON  SONTHEIMER 


PART  J    OF  A  TWO-PART  ARTICLE 

Many  hard-boiled  and  stupidly  incompetent 
judges  are  imposing  a  barbarously  low  grade  of  jus- 
tice in  our  lower  courts — terror  for  poor  or  help- 
less defendants,  but  laxity  for  hardened  criminals. 
If  you  take  it  for  granted  that  you  automatically 
get  a  fair  hearing  and  treatment  in  these  American 
courts,  you  nuiy  have  a  surprise  in  store  for  you. 

THEY  are  called — with  more  significance  than 
intended — the  inferior  courts.  To  them,  in  each 
community,  comes  the  ordinary  citizen  to  seek  pro- 
tection, to  look  for  justice. 

In  one  of  these  municipal  courts  stands  a  man 
accused  of  assaulting  his  wife.  This  man  is  of 
doubtful  mental  condition  and  the  court  is  con- 
sidering a  recommendation  that  he  be  sent  to  the 
Psychiatric  Clinic  for  examination. 

The  defendant  speaks:  "I'm  good  to  my  wife  and 
kids  when  I'm  sober,  Judge.  I  just  can  t  seem  to 
stop  drinking.  I  want  to,  but  I  can't  seem  to." 

"Do  you  know  what  I'm  going  to  do  to  you?" 
asks  the  judge.  The  defendant  lowers  his  head. 

"I'm  not  just  going  to  send  you  to  the  work- 
house," His  Honor  resumes.  "Over  there  they  have 
a  snake  pit,  deep  and  with  slimy  sides  that  you  can't 


climb.  I'm  going  to  have  them  throw  you  in  that 
snake  pit!"  The  judge  stands  up  and  leans  over  the 
bench  toward  the  defendant,  then  he  runs  wriggling 
fingers  toward  his  own  nostrils  and  over  his  face, 
and  sneers: 

"Those  snakes  will  crawl  in  and  out  your  nose! 
And  your  eyes!  And  ears!  And  mouth!  I'm  going 
to  keep  you  there  for  six  years!    Bailiff,  take  him 


away!  And  be  sure  to  mark  'Snake  Pit'  all  over 
his  papers!" 

As  the  bailiff  leads  the  prisoner  out,  the  judge 
laughs.  He  turns  to  reporters  and  a  social  worker 
standing  beside  his  bench  and  in  open  court,  he 
says,  "My  God!  Ain't  that  a  hot  one?" 

This  occurred  in  a  domestic  relations  court,  that 
keystone  of  social  importance  where  disintegrating 
families  first  turn  for  help  in  a  society  that  holds  the 
family  to  be  of  sacred  value.  When  I  witnessed  this 
scene  in  a  Chicago  court  I  couldn't  comprehend 
how  much  of  the  judge's  graphic  oration  on  the  de- 
fendant's fate  might  have  resulted  from  his  having 
seen  too  many  movies  or  how  much  of  it  was  actu- 
ally true,  although  I  knew  that  he  had  no  power  to 
sentence  to  six  years. 

After  court,  I  asked  a  bailiff  about  this  "snake 
pit"  at  the  county  jail. 

"Aw,  there's  no  such  thing,"  the  bailiff  explained. 
"The  judge  was  just  having  fun  with  that  guy.  What 
was  actually  written  on  his  papers  was  'Psychiatric 
Clinic,'  that's  all.  The  judge  is  always  pulling 
stunts  like  that.  You  oughta  hear  him  when  he's 
got  a  nonsupport  case  before  him.  He  tells  'em: 
'I'm  going  to  sentence  you  to  the  prison  bakery  to 
work  and  have  them  sew  your  lips  shut  so  you'll 
know  what  it's  like  to  be  hungry.'  And  if  they  got 
(CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  75) 
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By  BENNETT  FOSTER 

It  was  the  Indians'  opinion  that  the  only  good  white 
man  was  a  dead  one.  But  Davy  Connor  and  the  chief's 
daughter  could  not  agree — Davy  was  the  white  man 


£AVY  CONNOR  smoked  a  pipe  in  the 
shade  beside  Dull  Knife's  tepee.  Near 
by,  a  small  drum  thumped  an  invitation 
and  at  the  edge  of  the  shade  a  dog 
chewed  happily  on  a  large  greasy  bone.  From  the 
lodge  a  shrill  Cheyenne  voice  issued  commands  and 
the  scent  of  stewing  meat  came  filtering.  The  Chey- 
enne with  their  friends  and  allies,  the  Arapaho,  had 
made  the  fall  buffalo  hunt,  Dog  Soldier  discipline 
was  now  relaxed,  and  the  camp  babbled  cheerfully. 
Davy  knocked  out  his  pipe  and  cased  it. 

Above  Davy's  head,  a  brand-new  Blackfoot  scalp 
dangled  on  a  pole  planted  in  front  of  the  lodge. 
And  in  the  lodge  Davy's  Hawken  gun,  his  belt  with 
knife  and  pistols,  his  powder  horn  and  bullet  pouch 
hung  high  against  the  back  wall.  Davy's  horses, 
five  of  them,  grazed  with  the  Cheyenne  herd,  and 
south  about  ten  miles,  four  packs  of  trade  goods 
were  cached  by  the  forks  of  Lodgepole  Creek. 

A  passing  Arapaho  buck  paused  to  stare  poison- 
ously,  and  Davy  returned  the  look,  unblinking. 
Arapaho,  the  scalp,  his  weapons,  the  horses  and  the 
hidden  packs  comprised  Davy's  troubles.  He  was 
in  the  middle  of  a  fix.  Anybody  with  half  an  eye 
could  see  hard  doin's  ahead  for  young  Connor. 

It  had  begun  a  month  ago  at  Fort  Atkinson  when 
Davy  outfitted.  He  was  fixing  to  trap  the  Madison 
River,  and  a  Pawnee  named  Wolf's  Shoulder  had 
agreed  to  go  along.  Davy  bought  a  considerable 
amount  of  trade  goods,  allowing  that  he  would 
make  his  fall  hunt  on  the  river  and  then  spend  the 
winter  trading  with  the  Crows.  But  when  he  told 
Henry  Bronte  his  idea,  Henry  was  scandalized. 

"You'll  lose  your  scalp,"  Henry  warned.  "That's 
Gros  Ventre  country  an'  them  Big  Bellies  are  bad. 
An'  takin'  a  Pawnee!"  Henry  clucked  his  amaze- 
ment. "They  ain't  to  be  trusted,  Davy.  That  Wolf's 
Shoulder  would  put  you  under  for  a  dram  of  liquor. 
He'll  stick  Green  River  in  your  lights  an'  take  your 
trade.  You  crazy?" 

"No,"  Davy  answered  with  asperity.  "I  ain't. 
There's  fur  up  there  an'  no  Gros  Ventre  is  goin'  to 
lift  hair  from  this  child.  The  Pawnee  is  all  right, 
too.  I  know  him.  Better  come  with  me,  Henry." 

But  Henry  shook  his  head,  prophesying  darkly. 
So  Davy  and  Wolf's  Shoulder  left  Atkinson  with- 
out company.  .  .  . 

Two  weeks  along  the  trail,  nearing  the  edge  of 
the  Cheyenne  hunting  grounds,  Henry's  forecasts 
began  to  come  true.  Wolf's  Shoulder  turned  bad 
as  spoiled  meat  and  in  an  early-morning  hour,  im- 
agining that  his  companion  still  slept,  came  at  Davy 
with  a  Green  River  knife  and  murderous  intent. 
Davy,  who  kept  an  eye  skinned,  shot  Wolf's  Shoul- 
der through  the  belly  and  left  him  for  the  coyotes. 

A  fearful  man  might  have  turned  back  then,  but 
Davy  was  an  old  hibernant,  a  mountain  man  and 
a  free  trapper.  He  headed  for  the  Madison  and  he 
kept  agoing.  But  when  he  crossed  the  Niobrara 
and  the  South  Fork,  he  became  more  and  more  con- 
cerned, for  the  country  abounded  in  horse  tracks 


and  there  were  travois  trails  running  every  which 
way.  All  the  Indians  were  out,  hunting  buffalo,  and 
Davy  began  to  think  he  might  have  picked  a  more 
opportune  time  for  his  journey.  So  he  hurried 
along,  wanting  to  get  to  the  Crow  country.  The 
Absarokas  were  friendly — it  was  their  boast  that 
they  had  never  killed  a  white  man — and  Davy 
craved  their  company. 

At  the  forks  of  Lodgepole  Creek  there  was  sign 
of  a  traveling  village,  and  Davy  saw  two  scouts. 
Hoping  that  he  had  not  been  seen,  but  taking  no 
chances,  he  dug  a  hole  in  the  bluff  above  the  creek, 
lining  it  with  robes  and  saving  the  sods.  He  carried 
the  dirt  to  the  creek  so  that  it  might  be  washed 
away,  and  carefully  put  his  trade  goods  in  the  hole. 
Rain,  falling  while  he  replaced  the  sods,  obliterated 
all  traces  of  his  work. 

Davy  was  thankful  for  the  rain,  but  he  could  not 
bury  his  horses.  He  stayed  up  in  the  thickets,  emerg- 
ing only  at  night  and  never  building  a  fire,  until  four 
Cheyenne  young  men  found  the  caballada,  searched 
half  a  day  for  its  owner,  and  departed,  driving 
Davy's  horses  before  them.  Davy  cursed  and  fol- 
lowed. He  couldn't  go  anywhere  without  his  horses. 

The  horse  trail  led  to  a  Cheyenne  encampment 
and  bad  news.  There  were  Arapaho  with  the  Chey- 
enne and  the  Arapaho  weren't  friendly.  Early  in  the 
spring  a  band  of  their  young  men  had  jumped  a  lit- 
tle party  of  trappers  and  tried  for  scalps  and  loot, 
whereupon  the  hard-bitten  mountaineers  stood  off 
four  charges  and  emptied  six  saddles.  That  made  a 
blood  feud,  and  no  Injun  that  Davy  ever  heard  of 
differentiated  between  one  white  man  and  the  next. 

Given  Cheyenne  alone,  Davy  might  have  walked 
into  the  camp,  sought  out  the  chief  and  paid  a  visit. 
He  might,  with  proper  gifts,  have  redeemed  his 
horses.  But  with  Arapaho  present,  valor  gave  way 
to  common  sense.  Davy  stayed  hidden,  trying  to 
scheme  out  a  way  to  steal  back  his  livestock.  He 
had  things  figured  out;  he  knew  where  his  horses 
were  and  he  had  the  horse  guard  located.  He  was 
ready  to  do  some  business  when  the  Blackfeet  took 
a  hand. 

THE  Blackfeet  were  a  war  party  looking  for 
horses  and  glory.  They  made  their  try — and  it 
was  a  good  one — at  daybreak.  Of  course  the  Black- 
feet knew  no  more  of  Davy  Connor  than  he  knew 
of  them,  and  when  they  swept  down  upon  the  Chey- 
enne village  they  passed  within  twenty  rods  of 
Davy's  hiding  place.  Davy  entered  a  protest  with 
his  Hawken  gun.  While  the  Cheyenne  held  his 
horses  he  had  a  chance  of  retrieving  them,  but  if  the 
Blackfeet  were  successful,  the  horses  were  long 
gone.  Davy's  shot  upset  a  pony,  surprised  the 
Blackfeet  and  roused  the  Cheyenne  camp.  Follow- 
ing it,  things  were  pretty  thick,  but  at  the  windup 
the  Blackfeet  were  hightailing  north,  the  horses 
were  secure,  and  Davy  was  surrounded  by  Chey- 
enne and  Arapaho.  .  .  . 
Dull  Knife,  emerging  from   the  lodge,  joined 


Davy  in  the  shade  beside  the  tepee  and  sat  unmov- 
ing  for  a  time,  then  signed  that  he  would  smoke. 
Davy  produced  pipe  and  tobacco.  The  fact  that  he 
understood  no  word  of  Cheyenne  was  not  a  handi- 
cap, for  Davy  could  sign-talk  with  the  best,  and  the 
sign  language  was  complete  and  expressive.  Load- 
ing the  pipe,  Davy  struck  steel  on  flint,  ignited  the 
tobacco  and  took  three  puffs.  Dull  Knife,  receiving 
the  pipe,  also  puffed  three  times,  then  placed  the 
pipe  across  his  knees  and  began  a  conversation. 

Soon,  he  signed,  he  would  dance  the  Blackfoot 
scalp;  all  those  who  had  taken  part  in  the  fight 
would  dance.  Dull  Knife  did  not  mention  Davy, 
but  diplomatically  Davy  signified  his  pleasure. 

Continuing,  Dull  Knife  stated  that  he  was  a  very 
powerful  warrior.  He  bragged  a  while,  and  then 
became  serious.  When  could  he  expect  presents 
from  his  guest?  All  white  men  were  rich  and  it  was 
fitting  that  a  rich  visitor  give  presents  to  his  host. 

"I  am  a  poor  man."  Davy's  hands  moved  swiftly 
in  answer.  "I  have  nothing  here.  If  my  father  will 
allow  me  to  depart  I  will  go  to  my  people.  When  I 
return  I  will  bring  many  gifts.  I  will  take  my  weap- 
ons and  go  now." 

Collier's  for  April  2,  1949 
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A  prisoner  in  the  Cheyenne  camp,  Davy  danced  the  kissing  dance  with  Dull  Knife's  daughter.    His  life  was  in  danger,  but  the  girl  could  save  him — if  she  would 


Dull  Knife,  stating  that  he  could  not  bear  to  have 
his  son  depart,  got  up  and  went  back  into  the  lodge. 
Methodically,  Davy  finished  the  tobacco  in  the 
pipe.  That  was  the  rub.  The  Hawken  gun  and  the 
other  appurtenances  were  what  he  wanted,  for  with 
them  he  had  a  chance,  while  without  them  the 
Arapaho  would  eat  him  up.  And  he  did  not  like  the 
news  of  the  scalp  dance.  Folks  got  mighty  excited 
at  scalp  dances,  and  the  Arapaho  were  already 
mean.  Armed  with  any  sort  of  weapon,  Davy 
would  slide;  he'd  take  his  foot  in  his  hand  and  go. 
But  the  weapons  hung  high. 

"My  son  will  not  need  this,"  Dull  Knife  had  said 
when  he  hung  up  the  Hawken  gun.  "We  will  feed 
him  and  protect  him.  He  has  no  need  to  hunt  meat 
or  fear  an  enemy." 

Dang  Injuns,  anyhow!  Davy  thought.  They  got 
my  horses  an'  they  suspicion  I  got  packs  some- 
wheres  close.   They're  foolin'  with  me. 

Rising,  he  left  the  shade  and  strolled  toward  the 
creek.  No  one  blocked  his  progress,  no  one  hin- 
dered him.  At  the  stream  he  paused,  drank  and 
then  walked  southward.  Before  he  had  gone  fifty 
feet  two  Arapaho  and  one  Cheyenne  brave  stepped 


out  before  him,  causing  Davy  to  turn  back  toward 
Dull  Knife's  lodge.  No  formal  guard  was  set  over 
him,  but  two  hundred  pairs  of  eyes  were  alert  to 
every  movement,  and  at  night  he  slept  back  of  the 
fire  in  the  tepee,  the  place  of  honor  and  also  the  spot 
most  easily  guarded. 

Lounging  into  the  tepee,  Davy  sniffed  the  kettle 
and  judged  that  the  meat  was  done.  He  speared  a 
piece  with  a  sharpened  stick,  waved  it  in  the  air  to 
cool  it,  and  wolfed  off  a  bite.  Dull  Knife  was  eat- 
ing; Dull  Knife's  two  squaws  stood  back  out  of  the 
way,  and  the  two  other  women,  Dull  Knife's  daugh- 
ters, stared  curiously. 

DAVY  returned  the  stares.  One  girl  was  young, 
about  fourteen,  and  ripe  for  marriage.  She 
was  a  pretty  little  thing  and  she  ogled  Davy,  but 
the  other  girl  lowered  her  eyes  when  Davy  looked. 
She  was  taller  and  older  than  her  sister,  and  Davy 
wondered  why  she  wasn't  married.  Dull  Knife  was 
a  big  man  among  the  Cheyenne,  chief  of  this  band, 
and  wealthy.  He  was  shrewd,  too,  and  should 
have  disposed  of  so  valuable  a  property.  Davy 
finished  his  meat,  and  Dull  Knife,  also  ending  his 


meal,  wiped  his  hands  on  his  hair  and  stalked  out 
of  the  lodge  his  younger  wife  following  him. 

Sheer  malice  dictated  Davy's  next  move.  Any 
man  in  an  Indian  camp  was  privileged  to  make  love 
to  any  woman,  married  or  not.  Custom  decreed  it, 
society  sanctioned  it,  and  the  women  enjoyed  it. 
Davy,  catching  the  younger  girl's  eye,  signed  that 
his  heart  was  big  toward  her,  that  he  languished 
without  her  and  could  not  live.  His  hands  said 
one  thing,  his  drawling  voice  another. 

"If  you  was  my  squaw  you'd  wash  your  face." 

The  old  squaw  spoke  sharply,  the  girl  giggled 
and  ran  out.  Cheyenne  women,  Davy  remembered, 
were  unusually  shy  for  Indians,  and,  surprisingly, 
had  considerable  to  say  about  things.  The  Chey- 
enne squaws  made  themselves  felt  and  heard.  He 
transferred  his  attentions  to  the  older  girl. 

"Now  you  ain't  bad-lookin',"  Davy  said  con- 
versationally, the  while  his  hands  spoke  broadly  of 
the  joys  of  married  life.  "Put  you  in  calico  an' 
you'd  look  like  a  Kentucky  gal."  The  girl's  head 
went  up  and  her  nostrils  pinched,  whether  in  anger 
Davy  could  not  tell. 

(CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  62) 
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By  JOHN  KORD  LAGEMANN 

Driving  over  the  western  half  of 
the  Lincoln  Highway's  cross-country 
course,  scenery,  history  and  local  char- 
acter are  more  colorful,  more  flamboy- 
ant. The  author  takes  you  with  him 
on  the  last  lap  of  a  wonderful  trip 
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The  Lincoln  Highway  began  for  the  author  as 
he  drove  out  of  the  Lincoln  Tunnel,  leaving 
New  York  behind  and  entering  New  Jersey 


CONCLUSION  OF  A  TWO-PART  ARTICLE 


RAVELING  westward  on  the  Lincoln 
Highway  from  coast  to  coast  is  like 
living  backward  in  time  from  age  to 
middle  age  to  youth — from  the  original 
Thirteen  States  to  the  newer  Middle 
West  to  the  still  newer  West.  On  the  Lincoln  High- 
way you  cross  the  borders  of  12  states.  The  only 
difference  it  makes  is  the  color  of  the  license  plates, 
but  you  feel  a  change  of  character  as  indefinable 
and  unmistakable  as  the  difference  in  handshakes. 
You  leave  the  East  and  enter  the  western  part 
of  your  trip  when  you  roll  over  the  Missouri  River 
into  flat  Nebraska.  The  horizon  begins  to  expand 
and  the  sky  looks  bigger  and  bluer  and  closer  to 
the  earth.  The  cattle,  standing  belly-deep  in  waving 
grass,  are  fat  as  dumplings  floating  in  a  vast  tureen. 
It  is  the  country  of  which  cowboys  used  to  sing : 

"I've  worked  down  in  Nebraska, 
Where  the  grass  grows  ten  feet  high, 
And  the  cattle  are  such  rustlers 
That  they  seldom  ever  die." 

Late  at  night  you  watch  the  spotlight  on  a  big 
trailer  truck  just  ahead  of  you  flash  on,  tilt  sharply 
upward  and  blink  twice.  Like  twin  comets  in  the 
black  high  above  you,  the  landing  lights  of  a  low- 
flying  sky  train  flash  a  responsive  "Hi-ya,  pal." 

It's  all  in  the  spirit  of  that  strange  and  wonderful 
community  of  motion  you  enter  the  moment  you 
set  out  across  the  continent  in  your  car.  You  have 
felt  it  since  you  started — the  differences  that  ordi- 
narily separate  you  from  your  fellow  man  take  a 
back  seat  to  the  one  common  purpose  that  brings 
all  of  you  together  on  the  highway :  You're  all  go- 
ing places. 

You  don't  have  to  know  where  you're  going. 
And  even  if  you  do,  you  don't  have  to  get  there. 
A  toothless  old  man  in  Wyoming  who  moved  West 
from  Illinois  a  long  time  ago  remembers:  "First 
one  of  the  mules  died,  then  the  wagon  broke  down, 
and  we  was  short  of  grub  anyhow,  so  we  stayed 
right  here.    I  ain't  seen  Californie  yit." 

Like  the  pioneers,  the  Lincoln  Highway  follows 
the  Platte  River  most  of  the  way  across  Nebraska. 
When  you  first  see  the  Platte's  broad  banks  you 
would  say  it  was  cut  out  to  be  one  of  the  most 
majestic  rivers  in  the  world.  But  the  Platte  just 
didn't  make  the  grade.    Every  now  and  then  it  goes 
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on  a  bender  and  lords  it  over  the  countryside,  but 
ordinarily  it's  just  a  creek  with  delusions  of  gran- 
deur running  its  muddy  fingers  through  the  prairies. 

After  you've  driven  west  a  couple  of  hundred 
miles,  the  grass  thins  out,  the  telephone  lines  begin 
to  quiver  and  the  cattle,  looking  more  alert  and 
self-reliant,  stand  with  their  tails  against  the  wind. 
This  is  "sand-hill"  country.  The  hills,  called 
"whitecaps"  out  here,  roll  westward  like  surf. 
They're  pocked  with  "blowouts"  where  cattle  have 
stamped  out  or  eaten  away  the  grassy  covering  and 
howlers  have  blown  away  the  topsoil  and  scooped 
out  the  red  sand  beneath. 

These  open,  windswept  hills  were  among  the  first 
of  the  Western  lands  to  be  homesteaded  and  it  was 
tough  going  for  the  pioneers.  To  help  them  laugh  at 
their  hardships,  they  invented  Febold,  a  sort  of  Paul 
Bunyan  of  the  prairies.  Then  as  now  the  land  was 
almost  bare  and  it  was  hard  to  find  timber  for  fence 
posts — but  not  for  Febold.  He  dug  holes  in  the  fall, 
let  'em  freeze  good  and  tight,  then  just  before  the 
first  thaw  he  dug  them  up,  gave  them  a  good  coat 
of  paint  and  strung  barbed  wire  on  them. 

Such  examples  of  ingenuity  were  not  lost  on  one 
real-life  Nebraskan  once  known  as  Weenie  Wurst 
Dick.  It  used  to  be  the  custom,  whenever  men  gath- 
ered, to  hail  a  boy  from  the  street  and  send  him  out 
for  beer  in  a  tin  container  called  a  "growler." 
Weenie  Wurst  Dick,  who  hawked  sandwiches  and 
tamales  on  the  street,  used  to  wait  for  the  boy  to 
emerge  from  the  saloon,  engage  him  in  conversa- 
tion, and  drink  his  fill  of  beer  through  a  rubber 
hose  concealed  in  his  sleeve  and  inserted  into  the 


growler.  Today,  Weenie  Wurst  Dick  is  a  millionaire. 

The  real  hero  in  these  parts,  though,  is  William 
Frederick  Cody  who  earned  his  nickname  Buffalo 
Bill  as  a  meat  hunter  for  the  Kansas  Pacific's  con- 
struction crews.  Photographs  of  Cody,  with  the 
wide-brimmed  hat  set  at  a  rakish  angle  over  his 
long  hair,  cover  more  wall  space  in  North  Platte 
than  Stalin's  image  in  Moscow — in  proportion  to 
population  anyhow. 

Cody  had  a  ranch  just  outside  of  town  and  it  was 
here,  to  celebrate  a  Fourth  of  July,  that  he  put  on 
the  first  of  his  famous  Wild  West  shows. 

Most  of  the  Wild  West  flavor  you'll  find  from 
here  to  the  coast  is  a  hang-over  from  the  build- 
ing of  the  Union  Pacific  railway,  whose  tracks  you 
follow  much  of  the  way  across  the  West.  Huge 
Congressional  subsidies  made  the  building  of  the 
railroad  a  race  for  empire  and  gave  the  Union  Pa- 
cific almost  10,000,000  acres  of  Nebraska  and  Wy- 
oming to  dispose  of  in  the  land  stampede  from  the 
eastern  United  States  and  even  from  Europe. 

East  Meets  West  on  the  Iron  Trail 

The  Union  Pacific's  army  of  Irish  construction 
workers  surged  westward  from  Omaha  while  the 
Central  Pacific's  Chinese  coolies  raced  eastward 
across  the  Sierras  from  Sacramento.  Before  Con- 
gress finally  fixed  Promontory,  Utah,  as  the  meet- 
ing place,  the  U.P.  had  graded  all  the  way  west  to 
central  Nevada,  and  the  C.P.  clear  east  to  Echo, 
Utah — with  the  Irish  and  the  Chinese  waging  war- 
fare along  hundreds  of  miles  of  parallel  right  of  way. 


"Hell  on  Wheels"  was  the  name  given  to  the 
U.P.'s  construction  camp  which  moved  along 
the  track  as  it  was  laid.  It  housed  and  fed  not 
only  the  workers  but  the  gamblers  and  sundry 
hangers-on  and  included  a  "big  top"  100  feet  long 
with  a  brass  band,  dance  floor,  saloon  and  casino. 
Wherever  it  paused  to  set  up  a  division  headquar- 
ters, it  planted  a  new  town — Kearney,  North  Platte 
in  Nebraska;  Julesburg  in  Colorado;  Cheyenne, 
Laramie,  Rawlins  and  Rock  Springs  in  Wyoming. 

In  most  cases,  land  speculators,  acting  on  tips, 
grabbed  up  the  choice  locations  at  spots  picked  for 
the  division  points  and  set  up  the  towns  in  advance. 
The  saloon  and  brothel  came  first,  then  the  ceme- 
tery, then  the  post  office.  In  the  mad  scramble, 
it  was  every  man  for  himself,  and  you  were  either 
quick  on  the  draw  or  it  was  no  breakfast  forever. 

Those  days  are  long  past,  but  Westerners  still 
like  to  keep  the  memory  alive.  "It's  tamed  down 
some,"  admits  the  Wyoming  cowboy  in  a  roadside 
tavern.  "The  last  real  killing  spell  we  had  in  this 
part  was  last  year  when  they  was  ten  of  'em  in  a 
week.  Fellas  done  the  shootin'  lit  out  of  town  and 
the  sheriff  had  to  go  chasin'  'em  around  four 
different  states.  The  sheriff,  he's  a  family  man, 
he  got  pretty  mad.  'I'm  gettin'  t'ard  of  this,'  he 
told  the  boys.  'Next  time  I  got  to  pick  up  a  man 
outside  of  the  state  he's  a-goin'  to  land  right  smack 
in  jail.' " 

As  you  drive  westward  you'll  get  your  first 
glimpse  of  distant  mountains  an  hour  west  of 
Cheyenne,  where  prairie  land  changes  imperceptibly 
(CONTINUED  ON  PACE  32) 
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A  westward  trip  on  the  Highway,  across  the  natural  wonders  of  plains  and  mountains,  ends  with  a  view  of  the  beautiful  San  Francisco-Oakland  Bay  Bridge 
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By  FRANK  YERBY 


CONTINUING  THE  STORY  OF  A  WEALTHY  RUTHLESS  MAN,  THE 
WOMAN  WHO  MARRIED  HIM — AND  THE  WOMAN  HE   LOVED 


The  Story:  Pride  Dawson  was  a  great  brute  of  a 
man  who  could  not  resist  two  things — money,  and 
plain-looking  Sharon  O'Neil.  When  he  came  to  New 
York  City  in  1870  he  had  no  money,  but  he  soon  earned 
the  love  of  Sharon,  seamstress  daughter  of  a  ragpicker. 
Pride  loved  her  with  all  his  heart,  but  he  would  not 
marry  her  until  he  had  money.  Then  he  got  $25,000  by 
cheating  3lack  Tom  Stillworth,  the  biggest  and 
richest  cheat  of  all.  But  with  the  money  Pride  got 
something  else  he  did  not  bargain  for — the  passionate 
and  demanding  love  of  Black  Tom's  beautiful  daughter 
Esther.  She  told  Pride  she  was  determined  to  marry 
him,  and  Pride  stayed  with  Black  Tom  getting  richer 
and  richer,  and  further  and  further  away  from  Sharon. 
Finally  Black  Tom  sent  Pride  to  break  a  strike  in  Penn- 
sylvania— there  the  men  whom  Pride  had  hired  killed 
some  of  the  strikers.  And  in  one  of  the  bitterest  mo- 
ments of  his  life,  sickened  over  the  death  of  the  strik- 
ers, Pride  was  paid  a  surprise  visit  by  Esther.  In  spite 
of  his  reluctance,  they  were  married.  But  Pride  left 
her  at  the  roominghouse  where  they  were  to  have 
spent  their  wedding  night.  ...  In  New  York,  Pride's 
old  friend  Tim  McCarthy  read  the  news  of  the  mar- 
riage and  tried  to  find  Sharon.  At  her  shop,  he  was 
told  that  she  had  gone  to  call  on  her  parish  priest 
Father  Shannon,  but  hours  later,  she  had  not  ar- 
rived at  the  rectory.  Alarmed  for  her  safety,  Tim 
and  the  priest  started  out  to  look  for  her. 


PART  ] 


OF   AN  EIGHT-PART   SERIAL 


WHEN  Sharon  O'Neil  left  her  shop  that 
morning,  she  had  gone  straight  to  the  rec- 
tory. But  at  the  door  she  paused.  The 
cathedral  stood  a  little  way  off,  soaring  up  into  the 
steel-gray  sky. 

The  doors  were  of  heavy  oak,  hung  with  strap- 
iron  hinges,  and  it  took  all  Sharon's  strength  to  get 
them  open.  She  dipped  her  right  hand  into  the 
font,  made  the  sign  of  the  cross  on  her  forehead 
and  genuflected  toward  the  altar.  Then  going  up 
to  the  image  of  the  Holy  Mother,  she  lighted  a  can- 
dle before  it  and  murmured  a  prayer:  "Dear  Mother 
of  God,"  she  whispered,  "give  me  strength." 

Then  she  stole  into  her  pew  and  kneeling  down 
took  out  her  rosary.  As  the  beads  moved  under  her 
stiffened  fingers  she  could  hear  the  murmur  of  her 
whispering:  "Hail  Mary,  full  of  gracel  the  Lord 
is  with  thee.  But  not  with  me,  and  I  haven't  the 
grace  or  the  strength  to  bear  this  thing.  Blessed  art 
thou  among  women  .  .  .  Holy  Mary,  Mother  of 
God,  pray  for  us  sinners,  now  and  at  the  hour  of 
our  death.  Amen.  Oh,  pray  for  me,  pray  for  me 
now." 


She  lifted  another  bead  and  began  again,  but  to 
her  surprise  it  was  the  last  of  the  Ave  Maria  that 
she  began:  "At  the  hour  of  our  death,  at  the  hour 
of  our  death,  now  at  the  hour  of  my  death,  Holy 
Mother,  pray  for  me!" 

She  got  up  slowly.  This  is  wrong,  terribly  wrong, 
this  is  a  mortal  sin — what  God  has  given  you,  Fa- 
ther Shannon  always  said,  you  have  no  right  to 
take  away. 

She  fled  wildly  down  the  aisle  of  the  cathedral, 
but  just  inside  the  door  she  paused  once  more,  for 
there  stood  the  statue  of  the  Magdalen.  She  would 
understand.  She  even  more  than  .the  Mother  of 
God,  for  she,  too,  had  been  a  reckless,  passionate 
woman — 

And  perhaps  in  His  infinite  mercy,  God  would 
forgive  her,  too. 

She  pushed  open  the  door  and  went  out  into  the 
snow. 

It  was  colder  now,  and  the  snow  came  down  so 
fast  that  she  could  not  see  five  yards  before  her. 
She  walked  northward,  moving  without  conscious 
thought  toward  Shantytown  and  the  house  of  her 
father.  He  was  not  there  now.  He  had  died  weeks 
ago,  going  out  while  the  trees  were  still  bright  with 
fall.     He  had  loved  the  red,  and  rust  brown  and 
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During  the  war  between  Pride  Dawson  and  old  Black  Tom  Stillworth,  railroad  tracks  were  dynamited  and  pitched  battles  fought  by  the  armed  trainmen 


vivid  gold  of  autumn.  "Kind  of  a  glory,"  he  had 
called  it. 

She  walked  very  slowly,  and  as  she  walked,  her 
lips  moved,  praying:  "It  is  finished  now,  O  God, 
the  life  you  gave  me.  I  ask  You  to  take  it  back 
again.  You  let  me  come  to  love  him,  knowing 
that  I  had  the  kind  of  spirit  that  could  love  only 
once,  and  then  with  all  my  heart  and  mind  and 
soul  and  body  so  that  I  would  be  consumed  with 
loving  and  would  live  from  then  on  only  for  him. 
And  now  he  is  gone,  forever  gone,  and  there  is 
nothing  left  for  me." 

She  bent  down  her  head  and  walked  faster,  the 
tears  stinging  and  freezing  upon  her  cheeks.  She 
plunged  on  through  the  driving  snow,  her  head 
bent,  hearing  old  words  in  her  heart:  "Don't  ever 
leave  me.  Pride.  Don't  you  know  I'd  die?" 

She  had  passed  Fifty-ninth  Street  now  and  the 
houses  were  farther  apart.  Here  there  were  fewer 
buildings  to  break  the  force  of  the  wind.  It  tore  at 
her  savagely,  worrying  her  clothing;  it  picked  up 
needles  of  ice  and  flung  them  blindingly  into  her 
face.  It  caught  her  breath  and  snatched  it  away  so 
that  her  head  reeled  dizzily  and  she  was  aware  that 
her  perceptions  were  becoming  strangely  disordered. 

There  were  moments  that  Pride  strode  along 
beside  her,  talking  gaily  in  his  deep,  rich  voice. 
But  that  could  not  be,  for  Pride  was  far  away  and 
married. 

The  cold  was  creeping  upward  now,  along  her 
limbs.  They  were  stiffening  but  the  pain  was  going, 
everything  was  going,  the  world  blurring  before 
her.  She  went  down,  quite  suddenly,  into  a  drift. 
She  felt  curiously  warm  and  comfortable  and  at 
peace.  She  was,  strangely,  more  than  a  little  sleepy 
— so  she  burrowed  even  deeper  into  the  drift  and 
lay  there  very  calmly  watching  her  life  go  out  on 
the  ebb  of  the  storm. 

Then,  suddenly,  annoyingly,  her  sleep  was 
broken,  strong  arms  were  lifting  her,  and  she  could 
see  Tim's  strong  red  face,  sick  with  fear,  looking 
into  hers,  and  beside  him  the  kindly  old  eyes  of 
Father  Shannon.  .  .  . 


And  now  the  thing  upon  which  Pride  Dawson 
had  so  often  depended,  his  luck,  came  to  his  rescue. 
From  the  roominghouse  keeper.  Missus  Tompkins, 
he  received  the  invaluable  knowledge  that  the  farm- 
ers of  the  district  were  suffering  from  the  lack  of  a 
railroad  over  which  to  ship  their  produce  to  market. 

He  acted  at  once — traveling  miles  to  enlist  their 
aid — and  succeeded  in  getting  most  of  the  younger 
men  to  volunteer  their  labor  for  the  building  of  his 
line  up  to  the  hamlet  of  Saint  Croix,  on  Lake  Erie. 
From  Saint  Croix  he  could  easily  make  connection 
with  the  lake  barges.  The  lakes  would  open  up 
such  great  cities  as  Chicago  and  even  New  York 
as  markets — but  railroad  construction  cost  money 
and  though  Pride  owned  the  stocks  of  the  Millville 
and  Western  Pennsylvania,  he  had  scarcely  a  dime 
in  his  pockets. 

rWAS  Esther  who  solved  the  problem.  Her 
love  for  Pride  knew  no  bounds.  She  traded 
upon  her  father's  name,  and  the  fact  that  she  was 
widely  known  in  Pittsburgh,  to  borrow  in  small 
amounts  and  from  various  banks  one  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars.  For  security,  she  offered  her  trust 
fund,  which  would  mature  in  three  years  to  its  full 
value  of  twelve  million  dollars,  and  Pride  had  his 
start. 

At  once  he  was  busy,  working  with  his  own  hands 
at  the  head  of  his  crews  and  the  M  &  WP  crawled 
like  a  black  serpent  through  the  wilderness  toward 
its  goal.  So  Pride  was  filled  with  joy,  and  came  glee- 
fully up  to  the  house  that  dark,  snow-whipped  eve- 
ning on  which  many  of  his  gravest  troubles  began. 

He  entered  the  house,  snow-powdered,  happily 
tired.  But  to  his  surprise,  Esther  did  not  come  for- 
ward to  meet  him.  She  always  met  him  when  he 
came  home,  met  him  and  kissed  him  warmly,  and 
led  him  to  the  table  to  eat  the  food  that  she  had 
proudly  prepared  with  her  own  unaccustomed 
hands.  The  house  was  silent  and  almost  cold,  with 
a  brooding  air  about  it  that  pricked  the  small  hairs 
at  the  back  of  his  neck.  Pride  dropped  his  short, 
heavy  workingman's  coat  and  went  in  search  of 


her.  He  found  her  at  last  in  the  bedroom,  face 
down  upon  the  great  bed.  When  she  looked  up,  he 
saw  that  she  had  been  crying. 

"Pride,"  she  whispered,  "oh,  Pride — " 

"What  is  it,  hon?" 

"There's  a  telegram  on  the  table,"  she  said  slowly. 
"It  came  this  morning — just  after  you  left.  I've — 
I've  been  trying  to  bring  myself  to  destroy  it  all  day 
but  I  couldn't,  Pride,  I  couldn't!  For" — her  voice 
trailed  off  into  the  smallest  of  whispers — "if  I  did, 
I'd  never  know — I'd  never  know." 

Wordless,  Pride  crossed  the  room  and  picked 
up  the  wire.  "Sharon  is  dying.  Asking  for  you," 
It  was  signed:  "Tim." 

He  looked  up  again  from  the  wire  to  the  face  of 
his  wife,  seeing  the  color  draining  abruptly  from 
her  mouth,  the  lips  moving,  shaping  the  question, 
and  the  utter  pain  in  her  eyes  as  though  she  knew 
the  answer  already. 

"You — you're  not  going?" 

"Yes,"  Pride  said.  Then  without  even  glancing 
at  her  again  he  turned  to  his  closet  and  took  out 
his  clothes. 

Esther  sat  very  still  and  watched  him  as  he 
dressed. 

"Esther,"  he  said,  "I'm  sorry." 

She  stood  up  then  and  faced  him.  "I  love  you, 
Pride,"  she  said  quietly.  "I've  always  known  I  was 
wrong  to  love  you.  I've  hated  myself  for  it— and 
hated  you  for  making  me  want  you  so.  I  can't  help 
it.  I'll  go  on  loving  and  wanting  you  all  my  life,  but 
the  hatred  will  go  on  too — until  it  will  destroy  us 
both." 

"You've  finished?"  Pride  said,  suddenly  angry. 

"Yes,"  she  said,  and  walked  down  the  stairs  with 
him  to  the  door.  "Suppose  I'm  not  here  when  you 
come  back?" 

"I'll  chance  it,"  Pride  said.  "//  I  come  back." 
Then  he  was  gone  out  into  the  echoing  dark.  .  .  . 

The  next  afternoon,  when  Tim  McCarthy  opened 
the  door  of  his  apartment,  Pride  Dawson  said  one 
word  only:  "Where?" 

(CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  73) 
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HANS    KNOPF 


Because  he  can  forecast  values  of  stamps  Joe  Granville  of  Westport,  Conn.,  has  become  a  boon  to  collectors 
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F.D.R.  frequently  designed  stamps.    Two  of  his  sketches  are  shown  with  the  stamps,  as  finally  issued 


Stampede 
In  Stamps 


By  FRANK  D.  MORRIS 

There's  a  gold  mine  in  stamp  collecting 
if  you  know  the  ropes.  Canny  investors 
are  striking  it  rich  at  the  post-office 
window.  They  buy  them  by  the  sheet, 
save  them  until  they  are  rare — and 
make  big  profits  from  an  exciting  hobby 


HE  window  cleaner's  bride  was  furi- 
ous. She  realized  her  new  husband 
didn't  make  much  money  so  she  didn't 
expect  a  mink  coat  or  a  diamond  brace- 
let as  a  wedding  gift  but  what  he  did 
present  to  her  with  an  air  of  pride  seemed  not  only 
insulting  but  eccentric:  It  was  20-odd  sheets  of 
postage  stamps! 

The  window  cleaner  explained  that  these  were  no 
ordinary  stamps,  but  a  complete  set  of  Kansas- 
Nebraska  overprints.  They  had  cost  $110  and  he 
had  put  in  a  lot  of  overtime  to  raise  this  amount. 
The  set  would  be  their  nest  egg;  by  holding  it  for 
ten  or  1 5  years  that  egg  would  grow  to  ostrich  size. 
Drying  her  tears,  the  disappointed  bride  agreed  to 
give  it  a  whirl. 

That  happened  in  the  early  1930s.  Today  the 
window  cleaner's  wife  has  a  changed  opinion  about 
stamps  and  even  insists  that  her  husband  buy  as 
many  sheets  of  each  new  issue  as  they  can  afford. 
Her  wedding  gift,  which  they  still  have,  could  be 
sold  now  for  $3,000. 

This  is  no  freakish  example  of  stamp  collecting. 
The  window  cleaner  is  not  even  a  collector,  as  such, 
but  just  one  of  a  constantly  growing  army  of  stamp 
investors  who  have  discovered  one  of  the  few  hob- 
bies that  can  pay  juicy  dividends.  These  investors 
have  found  that  by  spending  a  few  cents  or  a  few 
thousand  dollars  intelligently  at  a  post-office  win- 
dow they  can  ultimately  realize  a  profit  few  other 
types  of  investment  will  equal. 

In  a  sense  it's  a  national  lottery,  a  legal,  legiti- 
mate form  of  speculation  in  which  the  government 
and  most  of  the  ticket  holders  benefit  mutually. 
Bank  presidents  and  truck  drivers,  Cabinet  mem- 
bers and  waitresses,  graybeards  and  teen-agers  are 
traders,  taking  equal  chances. 

Depression-proof,  tax-free  at  the  post-office  win- 
dow, postage,  and  other  stamps,  are  excellent  col- 
lateral for  loans  and  also  have  the  financial  backing 
of  the  United  States  government  which,  incident- 
ally, also  makes  a  tidy  haul  on  its  sale  to  stamp 
hoarders. 

During  the  1947-48  fiscal  year,  for  example,  the 
Philatelic  Agency  of  the  Post  Office  Department 
sold  $2,800,000  worth  to  collectors  and  speculators. 
It  is  estimated  that  only  five  per  cent  of  the  stamps 
bought  by  collectors  and  investors  are  ordered  di- 
rectly from  the  agency,  so  multiply  this  figure  by  20 
to  get  the  grand  total.  Since  the  manufacturing  and 
distribution  costs  are  negligible,  this  means  close  to 
100  per  cent  profit.  It's  understandable  then  why 
this  is  the  one  branch  of  our  postal  service  untainted 
by  red  ink. 

"Putting  spare  cash  into  postage  stamps,  in  good 
mint  condition,  is  the  soundest  investment  one  can 
(CONTINUED  ON   PAGE  38) 
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Issued  in  1930,  this  65-cent  Graf  Zeppelin  is  worth  $18.50.     Because  collectors 
ignored  this  series,  it  was  almost  all  used  up  in  postage,  and  the  few  left  became  rare 
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This  Bell  series  sold  so  well  in  1940, 
the  year  of  issue,  they  get  two  dollars 


tfrutcb  States  Postage 

I'iftifth  HniiuMTSuai  t^wn  '{nirnran (Jiitmi 


When  air  mail  went  to  6  cents, 
this  stamp  brought  nine  cents 


The  first  U.S.  stamp,  issued  in  1847, 
will  bring  between  $60  and  $750 


Worth  3  cents  in  1940,  Pan  American 
Union  stamps  now  sell  for  35  cents 


because  a  collector  spread  a  rumor  that  this  horse  was  Seabiscuit, 
these  170  Pony  Express  stamps  are  now  valued  at  40  cents  each 


Provided   it's   in  perfect  condition — the   proviso  for   all  the 
stamps  shown  on  these  pages — this  commemorative  gets  30  cents 


Collier's  for  April  2.  1949 


OIi,  You 
Beautiful 
Blonde! 


By  KYLE  CRICHTON 

If  you've  loved  Marie  Wilson  in  My 
Friend  Irma,  you'll  have  a  passion 
for  the  gal  in  this  wacky  true  story 


OT  since  the  passing  of  Andrew  Carnegie 
has  there  been  anybody  in  America  like 
Marie  Wilson.  It  was  Carnegie  who 
held,  with  reservations,  that  anybody 
who  died  rich  was  a  criminal.  He 
gave  away  money  by  the  millions  and  still  died  a 
rich  and  perhaps  disappointed  man.  Marie's  ambi- 
tion is  much  more  modest:  She  merely  wants  to 
be  in  the  poorhouse  by  the  age  of  forty.  Her  pur- 
suit of  this  project  in  generosity  is  unparalleled  in 
Hollywood,  if  not  in  the  world. 

"A  friend  is  when  you  call  up  and  they  say, 
'sure,'  before  they  know  what  you're  going  to  tap 
'em  for,"  she  says,  and,  since  she  is  the  one  who 
invariably  gets  tapped,  she  has  every  right  to  insist 
on  the  definition. 

She  neither  drinks,  smokes  nor  carouses;  she 
merely  gives  money  away.  Most  of  it  is  spent  on 
her  family,  which  consists  of  brothers,  sisters  and 
cousins  unto  the  twelfth  generation,  and  the  rest 
goes  to  dogs,  cats,  broken-down  actors,  indigent 
streetcar  motormen  and  innocent  bystanders.  No- 
body with  a  naturally  sallow  countenance  is  safe 
from  the  Wilson  charity.  She  has  been  known  to 
press  bills  into  the  hands  of  strangers  who  turned 
out  to  be  relatives  of  Aga  Khan. 

She  has  the  open-eyed  look  and  childish  giggle 
of  a  blond  gold  digger,  the  character  of  a  dove  and 
a  shape  so  wondrously  voluptuous  that  she  would 
have  been  burned  in  old  Salem.  She  loves  every- 
body and  is  loved  by  everybody. 

And  yet  Hollywood  has  done  very  little  for 
Marie.  After  a  movie  sucess  in  Boy  Meets  Girl, 
years  ago,  she  was  allowed  to  wander  through  the 
suburbs  with  no  companionship  but  a  timber  wolf 
she  had  met  outside  her  door  and  taken  a  fancy  to. 
What  brought  her  back  to  eating  was  Ken  Mur- 
ray's Blackouts,  a  revue  which  is  now  in  its  seventh 
year  in  Hollywood. 

Her  great  success  has  come,  however,  from  the 
Columbia  Broadcasting  System's  My  Friend  Irma, 
a  radio  smash  which  started  as  a  sustaining  program 
and  is  now  fifth  in  national  ranking.  Never  in 
the  history  of  mankind  has  there  been  a  more 
perfect  mating  of  role  and  actor.  Marie  is  not 
only  Irma  on  the  air  but  in  real  life.  She  is  the 
flutter-headed  Samaritan  who  has  the  brains  of  a 
chipmunk  and  the  sagacity  of  an  oracle.  She  does 
everything  wrong  and  everything  comes  out  right. 
This  so  thoroughly  parallels  the  private  life  of 
Marie  that  she  has  a  million-dollar  slander  suit 
ready  at  hand  if  the  radio  network  ever  gets  fresh 
and  drops  her  contract. 

Her  rate  of  financial  dispensing  was  slowed  up 
(CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  51) 


Marie  in  her  dressing  room  at  the  Los  Angeles 
Theater  where  she  does  ten  shows  a  week  in  the 
Blackouts  Revue,  now  playing  in  its  seventh  year 
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First-class  passenger 


We'd  like  to  have  you  meet  one 
of  the  best  sea-going  companions 
you  could  possibly  get  acquainted  with 
—a  highball  made  with  Four  Roses. 

Come  to  think  of  it,  a  Four  Roses  high- 
ball is  equally  satisfying  even  if  you 
never  tread  a  gangplank. 

For  here  is  a  whiskey  so  delightfully 
mellow  and  smooth,  so  distinctive  in  fla- 
vor, that  it  cannot  be  compared  with 
any  other  whiskey,  however  fine. 


So  get  yourself  a  ticket  to  first-class 
enjoyment.  Simply  ask  for  a  Four  Roses 
and  soda  at  your  favorite  bar— or  take  a 
bottle  of  Four  Roses  home  and  make 
yourself  the  world's  finest  highball,  to- 
night. 

•  •  • 

Fine  Blended  Whiskey.  90.5  proof.  40% 

straight  whiskies;  60%  grain  neutral 

spirits. 

Frankfort  Distillers  Corporation,  New  York.  AMERICA'S  MOST  FAMOUS  BOUQUET 


Wouldn't  you 
rather  drink 

FOUR  ROSES 
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No  SENTIMENT 


By  HANNIBAL  COONS 


Jinny  was  a  sophisticated  young  lady  who  thought  sentiment  was 
spinach  until  she  fell  in  love  with  two  poets,  one  good  and  one  bad 


ANNIVERSARY  GREETING  CARD 
COMPANY 

396  Madison  Avenue 
New  York,  N.Y. 

(An  Anniversary  Card  Expresses  Your  True 
Sentiment) 

March  1,  1949 

Mr.  Samuel  Henderson  Blaine 

117  Bliss  Road 

Laguna  Beach,  California 

Dear  Mr.  Blaine: 

Please  find  enclosed  our  check  for  $6,  our  regu- 
lar payment  of  fifty  cents  per  line  for  your  twelve- 
line  sentiment,  Oh,  Father's  Day,  Oh.  You  will 
also  find  enclosed  your  twenty-three  other  poems, 
which  unfortunately  didn't  meet  our  requirements. 

I  would  suggest  that  you  study  our  line  closely 
before  making  further  submissions.  You  will  find 
that  Anniversary  cards  feature  simple,  heartfelt 
sentiment.  Unlike  many  of  the  other  greeting-card 
companies  we  do  not  put  out  novelty  cards,  or  any 


cards  of  a  humorous  or  frivolous  nature.  Here  at 
Anniversary  we  bend  every  effort  toward  helping 
card  buyers  express  one  thing,  and  one  thing  only 
— sentiment.  Our  needs  are  thus  somewhat  re- 
stricted, but  we  are  an  excellent  market  for  verse 
with  the  proper  sentimental  slant.  You  have  no 
idea  how  much  sentiment  we  can  use. 
So  please  try  us  again. 

Very  truly  yours, 
Genevieve  Mae  Hendrix 
Associate  Editor 


ANNIVERSARY  GREETING  CARD 
COMPANY 

March  1,  1949 
Interoffice  Memo 

From:      Jinny 

To:  Pres. 

Subject:   Too  infernal  much  sentiment 

Pops,  this  noble  experiment  isn't  working.  Tear- 
ing me  away  from  my  dear,  worthless  friends  of 


the  theater  and  chaining  me  to  this  slough  of  senti- 
ment isn't  making  me  a  lady;  it's  just  making  me 
hate  poets.  If  Robert  Browning  walked  in  here  I'd 
spit  in  his  eye. 

Part  of  the  trouble  is  no  doubt  the  fact  that  all 
I  ever  get  to  play  lady  editor  with  is  the  unsolicited 
junk.  This  arrangement  was  no  doubt  advisable 
on  your  part,  but  it  makes  things  a  little  dull  on  my 
part.  Maybe  I  wasn't  much  of  an  actress,  but  I  at 
least  used  to  have  some  occasional  fun.  This  is 
about  as  much  fun  as  embalming.  I'm  gradually 
learning  why  many  of  the  contributors  don't  en- 
close return  postage;  they  send  the  stuff  in  in  the 
first  place  just  to  get  rid  of  it.  Personally,  I'd  sug- 
gest a  new  and  more  simple  rejection  slip:  Pa- 
tronize your  own  garbage  man. 

About  an  hour  ago  I  shot  six  bucks  and  bought 
us  an  unsolicited  poem  just  to  break  the  monotony. 
Some  old  character  out  in  Laguna  Beach,  Califor- 
nia. He  must  be  old;  nobody  under  eighty  could  be 
that  sentimental.  He  was  too  sentimental  even  for 
us.  I  could  just  see  him — some  beaten-up  old 
(CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  45) 
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THAT'S  WHAT  OWNERS  SAY  ABOUT  THAT  HANDSOME  NEW  1949   fflERCURY ! 

You  just  can't  blame  a  new  fflERCURY  owner  for  bragging 
that  his  long,  low,  massive  (HERtURY  is  the  best-boking  1949 
car  bg  far.  And  if  he  claims  there  isn't  a  handsomer 
automobile  on  the  road,  believe  him.  There  isn't! 


Mafa  uowi  mdt  tm 


mERCURY 


You  get  much  more  than  just  good 
"looks"    with    your    new,    road- 
hugging  1949  Mercury! 

And  everything's  been  road-proven 
by  thousands  of  satisfied  owners  for 
millions  of  miles! 

You  get  a  powerful  new  8-cylinder, 
V-type  engine  with  surprising  econom  y! 
Owners  claim  17,  18,  19  miles  per  gal- 


lon—and up!*  Front  coil  springing! 
A  restful  "comfort-zone"  ride!  Easier 
steering!  "Super-safety"  brakes!  Softer, 
broader  seating!  Increased  visibility, 
too! 

See  it  and  you'll  say:  "It's  Mercury 
for  me!" 

'even  more  with  optional  overdrive. 

MERCURY   DIVISION   OF    FORD   MOTOR   COMPANY 


While  aide-wall  tires  and  rear  wheel  shields  are  optional 
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•  ••or  the  rain 


Enjoy  Topcoat  Smartness 
with  Raincoat  Protection 

Rain  or  fair  —  you'll  welcome  the  weather 
in  a  handsome  Rain-Topcoat  by  Rainfair. 
Supple  fabrics  and  prideful  tailoring  make 
the  shower-proofed  Rain-Topcoat  essential 
to  good  grooming  —  for  9-to-5  wear  and 
for  evening  occasions. 

Illustrated:  the  Brigadier.  Of  100%  virgin 
wool  worsted  gabardine,  loomed  especially 
for  us  by  Pacific  Mills,  $46.50.  Similar 
fresh  military  styling  in  the  Colonel,  of 
wool-and-rayon  gabardine,  $34.50.  Also 
examine  the  Captain,  of  mercerized  gabar- 
dine. $21.50.  See  them,  or  write  for  free 
style  booklet  and  name  of  nearest  dealer. 

RA1INFA1R+ 

RAIN   TOPCOATS 

RAINFAIR,  INC.,    •    RACINE  4,  WISCONSIN 

Maktrt  of  Smarlair  Imun  W*ar 


into  rocky  plateau  and  you  reach  the 
highest  point  of  the  whole  route  at  Sum- 
mit with  an  elevation  of  8,835  feet. 

"Here  is  Wyoming  walking  in 
With  a  blue  flower  and  a  pigeon's 
wing  .  .  ." 

That's  how  Thomas  Hornsby  Ferril, 
editor  of  Denver's  Rocky  Mountain 
Herald,  put  into  verse  the  feeling  you 
get  as  you  look  westward  through  shin- 
ing space  at  the  Mummy  and  Never 
Summer  Ranges. 

Since  the  first  Hudson's  Bay  trappers 
roamed  this  country  about  150  years 
ago,  Wyoming  has  provided  a  soaring, 
natural  bridge  across  the  Rockies. 
About  the  time  fur  pelts  got  scarce,  the 
trappers  found  they  could  make  a  living 
taking  in  the  emigrants'  exhausted  oxen 
and  cattle,  fattening  them  up  on  the 
range,  and  trading  them  again.  That 
was  the  start  of  Wyoming's  ranching.  It 
also  had  something  to  do  with  the  free 
and  easy  hospitality  you  find  along  the 
road.  Late  at  night  the  innkeeper  of  a 
little  crossroads  hotel  answers  your 
pounding,  "I'm  drunk  and  in  bed  but 
help  yourselves  and  go  out  quiet  in  the 
mornin'." 

Driving  over  the  high  tableland  of 
Wyoming,  you  get  a  feeling  of  moving 
across  the  top  of  the  world.  Even  the 
distant,  snow-capped  mountains  seem 
far  below  as  well  as  far  away.  It's  per- 
fectly level  except  for  the  flat-topped 
mesas  which  appear  here  and  there. 
"Them's  mountains,"  explains  a  sheep- 
herder,  "that's  been  sawed  off  by  friction 
with  the  sky." 

Either  that  or  the  wind  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  it.  It  blows  hard  in  this 
country,  so  hard  they  tell  you  that  a  gang 
of  coal  miners  near  Rawlins  worked  all 
night  hacking  a  new  shaft  and  only  dis- 
covered after  dawn  they'd  blasted  a  30- 
foot  tunnel  through  the  solid  wind.  In 
March  and  April  it's  the  chinook,  the 
warm,  dry  wind  that  brings  Wyoming's 
sudden  spring.  In  the  summer  the  winds 
carry  cloudbursts  and  hailstorms  and  in 
the  winter  sudden  blizzards  that  can 
block  the  road  in  a  matter  of  hours  with 
drifts  40  feet  deep. 

Locale  of  The  Virginian 

Along  this  road,  one  of  the  pleasantest 
places  to  get  marooned  is  the  Virginian 
Hotel  in  Medicine  Bow — the  scene  of 
Owen  Wister's  famous  novel,  The  Vir- 
ginian. The  dark  wood-paneled  bar  is 
cluttered  with  dusty  buffalo  heads,  old 
photographs,  and  Indian  mementos 
which  include  a  couple  of  scalps. 

The  Virginian  in  the  novel  was  es- 
sentially a  purist  about  etiquette,  and 
you'll  find  some  of  the  same  spirit  in 
the  barroom  at  Medicine  Bow.  When 
Otto  the  bartender  is  engaged  in  con- 
versation with  a  customer,  none  of  the 
others  interrupts  him  to  hurry  a  drink. 
Under  the  front  window  a  row  of  chairs 
facing  the  bar  is  unofficially  reserved  for 
some  of  the  old-timers. 

One  of  these  is  a  Basque  sheepherder 
named  Alberto,  an  old  man,  tall  and 
broad-shouldered,  with  a  deeply  recessed 
mustache.  For  an  hour  after  entering 
the  bar,  Alberto  listens  gravely  to  the 
talk  all  about  him  but  takes  little  part  in 
it  himself.  Then  he  puts  a  pinch  of  snuff 
in  each  nostril  and  waits  for  the  sneezes, 
which  come  with  the  majesty  of  storms. 

The  others  quit  talking  while  Alberto 
counts,  "seven — eight — ten";  nobody 
smiles  or  corrects  him  when  he  counts 
wrong.  His  record  is  46  sneezes  on  one 
pinch  of  snuff,  and  Alberto  still  hopes 
to  beat  it  one  day.  Though  he  never 
touches  liquor  himself,  he  always  buys 
drinks  for  the  house  after  the  24th 
sneeze. 


THE  GLORY  ROAD 

Continued  from  page  23 

Fourteen  miles  west  of  the  continental 
divide,  you  pass  through  a  place  called 
Wamsutter  —  though  you'd  probably 
never  realize  it  unless  you  saw  the  sign 
at  the  side  of  the  highway.  South  of  the 
road,  in  a  little  cabin  on  the  Red  Desert, 
lives  spry,  seventy-year-old  Minnie  Mc- 
Cormick. 

In  1936  Minnie's  little  grandson, 
Douglas  McVae,  kept  pestering  her  to 
take  him  on  a  picnic.  "Wait  till  the 
shearin's  done,  sonny,"  she  kept  telling 
him,  and  sure  enough,  one  fine  spring 
day  she  loaded  Doug  and  three  of  his 
playmates  in  the  old  Chevvie  and 
bounced  over  the  desert  to  Lost  Creek. 

It  was  pleasant  down  there  under  the 
cottonwoods,  but  Minnie  had  other  rea- 
sons for  picking  the  spot.  She'd  caught 
the  prospecting  fever  long  ago  when 
waiting  tables  in  the  mining  camps.  So 
she  was  moseying  around,  picking  up 
samples,  when  a  cry  from  the  children 
brought  her  back  to  the  cottonwoods. 

Little  Doug  had  tumbled  down  a  steep 
embankment — and  left  a  trail  of  glisten- 
ing dust.  In  no  time  at  all  Minnie  had 
a  sunbonnet  full  of  the  stuff. 

It  wasn't  gold,  the  local  assayers  told 
her.  But  what  it  was  they  couldn't  say. 
Something  made  Minnie  keep  right  on 
trying  to  find  out.  Dr.  Esper  S.  Larson 
of  Harvard  advised  her  to  write  to 
Madame  Curie.  From  Paris,  Madame 
Curie  advised  Minnie  to  keep  the  loca- 
tion a  secret  and  protect  her  interests. 
Minnie  filed  on  5,700  acres — and  waited. 
Then,  early  in  1944,  government  agents 
started  dropping  in  and  Minnie  knew  she 
had  something.  But  it  wasn't  till  after 
the  bomb  fell  on  Hiroshima  that  she 
knew  it  was  called  uranium.  She  plans  to 
start  mining  this  spring — "after  the 
shearin's  done." 

"Gold  is  for  paving  streets,"  Brigham 
Young  told  his  flock  after  gold  was  dis- 


covered in  California,  and  the  Mormons 
resisted  the  wave  of  buccaneering  tha'! 
colored  the  rest  of  the  West.  Even  today 
you  feel  the  difference  in  atmosphere 
the  moment  you  enter  Utah. 

Here  the  drinking,  gambling  anc 
night-club  entertainment,  which  somt 
other  states  now  spread  so  lavishly  be- 
fore the  tourist,  are  prohibited  by  law 
That  may  help  to  explain  why  the  2,000,- 
000-odd  Americans  who  cross  the  Rock-, 
ies  every  year  spend  an  average  of  $4C 
apiece  in  Colorado,  $125  in  California* 
and  only  $14  in  Utah — despite  scenic 
attractions  like  Bryce  Canyon  and  ex- 
cellent skiing  in  the  Wasatch  Mountains' 

Misnaming  a  Promised  Land 

"Deseret,"  meaning  honey  bee,  is  the  | 
name  the  Mormon  leader  gave  this  un-  | 
promising  promised  land  in  the  Great  I 
Salt  Lake  basin.     Though  the  state  i«   | 
seamed  with  minerals,  only  three  pen 
cent  of  the  land  is  tillable  and,  with  at 
rising   birth   rate,   Mormons   and   non| 
Mormons  alike  have  to  work  like  beed 
to  maintain  their  high  standard  of  living 
and  education. 

The  drive  across  the  Great  Salt  Lak 
desert  dissolved  away  the  partition 
tween  past  and  present.  The  straigh 
road  ahead  becomes  a  sword  thrust  intc 
empty  space.  Along  the  horizon,  heat 
waves  detach  the  purple  mountains  from 
the  earth  and  above  you  the  blue  sky  restai 
on  slim  white  vapor  columns  made  by  I 
jet  planes  ascending  vertically  fromp 
Wend  over  Field,  Utah. 

Off  to  one  side  of  the  road  in  th 
glistening  salt  crust  are  the  more-than 
a-century-old  wagon  tracks  of  the  Don4 
ner-Reed    party    which     required     six 
agonizing  days  and  nights  to  make  the! 
desert  crossing.    You  take  a  last  swigj 
of  soda  pop,  still  cool  since  you  pick 
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"But  at  'Six  Weeks,'  you  have:  'Marcia 
is  the  sweetest,  darlingest,  most  beau- 
tiful child  in  the  whole  wide  world' " 
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"Oh,  I  think  I  could  live  without 
Freddie.     I  just  don't  want  to" 

JOHN     HUGE 

I  it  up  at  Grantsville  50  miles  back,  and 

*  glance  at  your  watch — the  worst  of  the 

i  desert  crossed  in  little  more  than  an  hour. 

:  Just  up  ahead  are  the  clocking  sheds  of 

he    100- square- mile   Bonneville   Speed- 

*s»ty  where  England's  John  Cobb  drove 

:  in  automobile  370  miles  an  hour. 

tji  Continuing  on  across  the  desert  into 

.'Nevada,  you  become  aware  of  the  sound 

I  of  your  car,  the  wind,  the  motor,  your 

:  voice,  the  sound  of  clothes  against  your 

siskin.    Then  you  discover  why:  It's  the 

.  »ntrast  between  these  small  local  noises 

tnd  the  desert's  vast  silence.  A  cowboy 

n  a  Lovelock  saloon  tells  you:  "Mister, 

t's  so  quiet  out  there  nights  you  don't 

enow  if  that  creakin'  is  comin'  from  your 

addle  or  from  the  stars." 

Wild    horses    still    roam    the    desert 
plains  within  sight  of  the  aerial  beacon 
revolving  on  top  of  one  of  Reno's  big- 
jest  gambling  casinos.  When  ranch  work 
falls  off,  buckaroos  make  a  little  extra 
Tioney  by  rounding  some  of  them  up. 
i   Every  now  and  then  you  see  a  trailer 
tfuckload  of  them  in  a  filling  station, 
lammed   so   tightly   together   they   can 
move  only  their  eyes. 
"What  happens  to  them?"  you  ask. 
They  grind  'em  up  for  chicken  feed," 
iie  driver  tells  you. 

A  City  of  Silver  Dollars 

i  In  Reno  the  first  thing  that  strikes 
iyou  is  the  amount  of  legal  tender  lying 
wound  wherever  you  go.  Because  most 
of  it  is  in  silver  dollars,  it  looks  like  even 
nore.  For  most  of  the  customers,  who 
Jiink  so  much  about  it  and  see  so  little  of 
it,  it's  a  form  of  economic  nudism. 

A  poor  man's  Monte  Carlo,  Reno 
nakes  few  pretentions  of  swank.  The 
.asinos  or  "clubs"  remind  you  of  brightly 
ighted  factories  where  row  on  row  of 
jleaming  slot  machines  are  manned 
"ound  the  clock  by  shifts  of  unsmiling 
nen  and  women,  performing  the  as- 
»embly-line  motions  at  breakneck  speed. 
\t  one  of  the  machines,  an  elderly  lady 
bas  hired  a  bellboy  to  pull  the  handle 
or  her  while  she  drops  in  silver  dollars. 

Quick  marriage  attracts  more  people 
Jian  quick  divorce  and  the  town  sup- 
ports more  preachers  than  lawyers.  But 
'he  vast  majority  of  the  people  milling 
hrough  the  casinos  and  hotel  lobbies 
lave  come  here  for  no  other  reason  than 
o  have  a  good  time. 
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If  you  take  Highway  50  over  the  Sier- 
ras, the  route  of  the  original  Lincoln 
Highway,  you'll  soar  over  Lake  Tahoe 
on  a  road  cut  into  a  solid  rock  precipice 
500  feet  above  the  water.  Sightseeing  is 
believing,  but  you  have  to  look  hard, 
breathe  deeply  and  swallow  a  couple  of 
times  before  you  can  believe  the  miracle 
of  this  fallen  sky  tangled  between  two 
mountain  peaks  and  floating  off  with 
them  before  your  very  eyes. 

But  geologists  can  tell  you  exactly 
how  the  lake  was  formed — the  mountain 
basin  was  stopped  up  by  lava  flows  from 
Mount  Pluto.  The  lake  bottom,  once 
supposed  to  be  fathomless,  has  been 
measured  and  the  low  point  found  at 
around  1,600  feet  beneath  the  surface. 
Today,  the  water  level  is  controlled  by 
floodgates  which  regulate  the  overflow 
into  an  irrigation  system  along  the 
Truckee  River. 

But  193  square  miles  of  lake  1,600  feet 
deep  is  a  lot  of  water  to  find  6,223  feet 
up  in  the  air,  and  a  lot  of  Lake  Tahoe 
residents  still  believe  a  favorite  supersti- 
tion of  the  region — that  the  lake  drains 
through  a  natural  underground  fissure 
into  the  long-abandoned  mine  shafts  of 
the  Comstock  lode  near  Virginia  City. 

If  you  cross  the  Sierras  from  Lake  Ta- 
hoe to  Sacramento  on  Route  50,  the  Lin- 
coln Highway,  you'll  be  following  the  old 
Placerville  stage  road  which  was  built  by 
the  ore  traffic  from  the  Comstock  lode. 
If  you  like,  you  can  take  the  faster  but 
less  scenic  Route  40  which  hugs  the 
Southern  Pacific  tracks  through  Donner 
Pass.  From  the  high  Sierras,  where  it 
snows  500  to  600  inches  a  year,  you  pin- 
ball  down  into  the  greenhouse  atmos- 
phere of  the  long,  flat  Sacramento  Valley. 

At  journey's  end  in  San  Francisco's 
Lincoln  Park,  3,000  miles  from  the  At- 
lantic seaboard,  the  soul-satisfying 
booming  of  the  surf  along  the  Pacific 
reaches  you.  It's  that  old  ocean-to-ocean 
feeling  so  many  generations  of  Ameri- 
cans have  experienced  before  you. 

An  old  couple  get  out  of  a  car  with 
Iowa  license  plates  and  stand  a  long  while 
looking  out  in  silence.  The  blue  Pacific 
is  framed  with  hills  as  richly  brown  as 
candy  rolled  in  cinnamon,  and  the  sunset 
turns  San  Francisco  Bay  into  a  rich 
bouillabaisse. 

"Well,  honey,"  the  man  says,  slipping 
his  arm  around  his  wife,  "we  sure  have 
gone  the  whole  hog." 
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Alwayt  ute  COLGATE  0ENTAI  CREAM  after  you  tat  and  before  every  dare 
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No  Guesswork  "Below  Decks" — There  ore  more  than 
12,000  parts  in  a  car.  To  make  sure  that  each  is  sound  and 
true,  engineers  try  out  new  ideas,  change  them,  improve 
them  —  in  dozens  of  sessions  around  a  working  chassis. 


Key  to  Better 


NOW!  HENRY  J.  TAYLOR 

on  the  air  every  Monday  even  in  ft 

over  the  ABC  Network,  coast  to  coast 
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5  Million  Miles  of  driving  yearly,  on  ihe  1268-acre  GM 
Proving  Ground,  help  GM  engineers  to  size  up  all  makes  of 
cars,   reveal  what  it   takes  to   make   cars   better  and  better. 
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3  Guesswork  "  Topside"—  Before  pulling  a  new  body  de- 
jn  into  production,  full-size  models  are  carved  from  wood  — 
tdels  thai  are  correct  lo  the  last  detail,  precise  lo  a  fraction 
I  on  inch.    Engineers   then  study  oul  each  detail  for 
mfort,  roominess,  visibility — as  well  as 


"Test,  Jest,  Test" — Wherever  femperofure  or 
weather  could  affect  performance,  engineering  changes 
are  first  put  to  a  sub-zero  test  in  this  cold  room  — 
fhen  tested  under  actual  operating  conditions  —  before 
engineers    OK    them    for   use   in    new  automobiles. 


Birth  of  Better  Transmissions  —  One  group  of  GM 
engineers — working  with  the  divisions — has  specialized 
for  years  on  developing  new  and  better  transmissions. 
Legions  of  drivers  now  enjoy  the  fruits  of  their  labors 
—  no-shift,  no-clutch-pedal  Hydra-Malic  and  Dynaflow 
Drives. 


En£ineerin 


There  are  five  thousand  people  in  the  engineering 
service  of  General  Motors  and  its  divisions.  It  is 
their  responsibility  to  make  cars  better  and  better 
and  better. 

They  start  with  the  advantage  of  GM  research, 
which  supplies  the  finest  available  new  facts  about 
metals,  fuels,  gears,  ignitions  — everything  that 
makes  possible  finer  engineering. 

They  have  at  their  service  the  largest  and  toughest 


automotive  Proving  Ground  in  the  world,  where 
every  innovation  must  prove  its  worth. 

Their  progress  is  speeded  by  the  interchange  of 
new  engineering  information  developed  in  all  of 
GM's  automotive  divisions. 

It  stands  to  reason  that  all  this  adds  up  to  better 
engineering,  which  means  better  value  and 
better  satisfaction  to  the  owners  of  General 
Motors  cars. 


"MORE   AND   BETTER   THINGS   FOR   MORE    PEOPIE"  l^k  jW 

eneral  Motors 


(NTIAC     •     OLDSMOBILE     •    BUICK     •     CADILLAC-*     BODY    BY    FISHER     •     GMC    TRUCK    &    COACH 


ANDRE    CAUVIN 


Jungle  brews  such  as  the  one  being  stirred  up  by  this  medicine  man  in  Ruanda,  Africa,  have  proved  to  be  the  basis  for  some  of  your  doctor's  potent  prescriptions 


Is  The  Witch  Doctor  Helping  You? 

By  HAROLD  WOLFF 

Century-old  secrets  of  primitive  medicos  are  turning  out  to  be 
cures  for  diseases  that  have  baffled  modern  medical  men  for  years 


fc  '  I  ^OP-FLIGHT  medical  researchers  be- 

A  lieve  the  next  crop  of  wonder  drugs 
f  £  may  come  to  us  fresh  from  the  mumbo- 

jumbo  experts  of  savage  tribes  in  the 
^F        jungles  of  Africa,  South   America  and 
Asia.    And  closer  to  home,  the  quaint 
'^      remedies    that    pioneer    grandmothers 
learned  from  the  Indians  are  also  prov- 
ing to  be  more  than  just  old  wives'  tales. 
Doctors   used   to    look   down   their   professional 
noses  at  the  recipe  that  Grandma  prescribed  for 
lumbago  or  a  Tibetan  herb  doctor's  remedy  for 
asthma.    But  they  have  come  around  to  the  theory 
lhat  these  primitive  potions  may  be  treatments  for 
illnesses  ranging  from  the  common  cold  to  cancer. 
Since  the  end  of  the  war,  this  hunch  has  set  medi- 
cal researchers  to  wheedling  know-how  from  the 


brujos,  the  witch  doctors  of  the  Upper  Amazon, 
and  holding  medical  confabs  with  the  marmgits, 
the  magicians  of  the  Australian  bushmen.  Our 
drug  experts  are  prying  into  the  secret  lore  of  the 
medicine  men  of  the  Apache  and  swapping  penicil- 
lin for  the  herbs  of  the  zos,  the  healers  of  the 
Azande  of  Central  Africa.  And  already  the  cures 
of  these  primitive  medical  practitioners  are  taking 
their  place  in  your  doctor's  little  black  bag. 

Take  the  story  of  the  mandrake  root.  Years  ago 
explorers  returned  from  the  Australian  bush  talk- 
ing of  the  exploits  of  native  magicians  whose  bed- 
side manner  resembled  a  jitterbug  dance.  First 
they  waved  a  leafy  branch  to  drive  off  spirits,  and 
then  they  fed  their  patients  a  dose  of  mandrake 
broth  that,  according  to  eyewitness  reports,  actu- 
ally  worked   wonders.    Doctors   politely   replied, 


"Absurd!"  They  pointed  out  that  mandrake  was 
nothing  more  than  a  first  cousin  to  the  potato. 

In  the  Dark  Ages,  sorcerers  had  hoodwinked 
people  with  the  story  that  mandrake  was  so  super- 
magic  that  it  would  scream  if  you  dug  it  up.  So  the 
medieval  hocus-pocus  artists  trained  dogs  to  root 
it  out.  And  in  the  U.S..  Cherokee  witch  doctors 
made  medicine  from  the  American  mandrake.  Sheer 
nonsense,  all  of  it,  said  the  medics.  At  least  they 
said  that  until  someone  took  mandrake  apart  in  the 
laboratory  and  found  that  it  contains  a  powerful 
drug  which  tends  to  increase  the  flow  of  bile. 

That  was  only  the  beginning.    In  1947  chance 

reared  its  wacky  head  at  New  York's  Sloan-Ketter- 

ing  Institute.     Two  doctors  were  growing  cancer 

cells  in  a  test  tube,  feeding  them  rations  of  blood 

(CONTINUED  ON   PACE  58) 
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ra,  optional  at  extra  cos*. 


There's  a  NEW 


in  your  future 


FEEL  THOSE 
•  SOFA-  WIDE"  SEATS! 


FEEL  THOSE 
"MAGIC  ACTION" 
BRAKES  ! 


FEEL  THAT  "MID  SHIP"  RIDE  !    SO  SMOOTH  ! 

-^^^^^^  FEEL  THE  WHEEL!    SO  EASY  TO  HANDLE 


FEEL  THATv(EQUA-POlSE"pOWER! 
100  H.P.  V-8  OR  95  H.P.  SIX 


FEEL  THAT  HEAVY  GAUGE  STEEL 
IN  THE  "LIFEGUARD"  BODY! 


Take  the  wheel. ..try  the  PEEL... at  your  Ford  dealers  today! 
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STAMPEDE  IN  STAMPS 


GET  in  on  the  fun !  Everybody's  go- 
ing power  riding!  Thousands  are 
now  enjoying  Harley-Davidson  1 25s  .  .  . 
riding  to  school,  factory,  office,  games, 
outings.  Smooth,  comfortable,  safe.  So 
easy  to  handle  anyone  can  quickly  learn 
to  ride.  So  economical  anyone  can  afford 
to  ride !  Owners  report  90  miles  per  gal- 
lon! Frees  you  from  busses  and  trolleys, 
from  always  having  to  use  your  car,  from 
parking  problems.  Gives  you  new,  thrill- 
ing outdoor  sport  and  convenient,  de- 
pendable transportation.  It's  the  fun  way 
to  get  around  at  low  cost!  See  your  deal- 
er today  and  ask  him  for  a  FREE  ride. 

HARLEY-DAVIDSON   MOTOR    CO. 

DEPARTMENT  C  MILWAUKEE   1,   WISCONSIN 


HARLEY-DAVIDSON  125 

POWER  RIDING  FOR  EVERYONE! 


make,"  says  Eugene  J.  Bannvart.  Mr. 
Bannvart  is  a  middle-aged  advertising 
executive  who,  like  many  another,  has 
kept  up  the  boyhood  pastime  of 
swapping  stamps. 

"Every  time  a  new  issue  is  put  on  sale," 
he  says,  "I  buy  a  sheet  of  each  denomina- 
tion— threes,  fives,  tens  or  whatever — 
and  stash  them  away.  Remember,  I  buy 
them  at  par  and  the  initial  cost  isn't  too 
great,  usually  only  a  few  dollars.  I  for- 
get them  for  a  while  until  the  market 
trend  in  this  particular  issue  starts  to 
show  a  healthy  rise.  This  might  take  five 
or  ten  years.  When  the  price  appears  to 
be  nearing  a  peak  before  leveling  or  ta- 
pering off,  I  sell  and  almost  always  at  a 
profit  of  ten  per  cent  or  better. 

"Now,  let's  say  you  had  bought  $1,000 
worth  of  unused  stamps  ten  years  ago  at 
the  regular  post-office  rate.  If  they  were 
chosen  carefully  and  if  you  watched  the 
progress  of  that  issue  in  the  stamp  mar- 
ket you  should  have  a  $1,500  or  even 
$2,000  property  today.  Try  to  beat  that 
in  any  other  form  of  investment." 

The  mechanics  of  Mr.  Bannvart's  rea- 
soning are  fairly  simple.  In  each  new 
stamp  issue  (there  were  30  in  1948)  the 
government  currently  prints  and  releases 
an  average  of  60,000,000  stamps.  A  com- 
parative few  of  these  are  grabbed  up  im- 
mediately by  collectors  and  investors 
while  the  bulk  is  put  to  work  carrying 
letters  and  packages.  During  the  first 
few  years  these  working  stamps  are  used 
up  only  gradually  since  they  are  compet- 
ing with  previous  issues,  and  their  value 
as  a  collector's  item  is  usually  only  par. 

Give  them  five  or  ten  years,  however, 
and  most  of  them,  their  job  completed, 
will  have  wound  up  in  wastebaskets  and 
incinerators.  That  automatically  ups  the 
market  value  of  any  unused  stamps,  in 
that  issue  and  soon  they  start  becoming 
rarer  and  rarer. 

Experienced  philatelists  will  warn  you 
that  continually  profitable  transactions 
are  not  for  the  amateur.  They  suggest  a 
little  basic  training  first.  Overnight  finan- 
cial killings  in  the  stamp  market  can  be 
counted  on  the  fingers  of  a  one-armed 
collector.  By  following  a  few  elemen- 
tary rules,  however,  anyone  with  normal 
intelligence,  patience  and  a  little  initial 
capital  can  carve  his  own  slice  of  the 
stamp  melon. 

College  Course  in  Philately 

If  you  have  the  time  and  money  you 
can  take  a  college  course  in  stamp  col- 
lecting. Temple  University,  Philadel- 
phia, has  just  started  one  running  two 
years  and  leading  to  the  degree  of  Asso- 
ciate in  Business  (Philately).  There  are 
other,  simpler  ways,  however,  of  learn- 
ing the  ropes.  Many  books  have  been 
written  on  the  subject,  but  for  an  ama- 
teur stamp  investor  striving  to  make  an 
occasional  honest  dollar  most  of  these 
may  be  too  technical. 

Probably  the  best  method  is  to  consult 
a  veteran  stamp  collector.  You  shouldn't 
have  to  reach  out  far,  for  in  this  country 
alone  there  are  10,000,000  to  12,000,000 
persons,  by  conservative  estimates,  swap- 
ping stamps  today.  They  won't  resent 
your  entry  in  the  field,  either,  since  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  traders  stimu- 
lates the  entire  stamp  market. 

Veteran  collectors  aren't  necessarily 
graybeards.  Consider  Joe  Granville,  just 
turned  twenty-five  and  rated  one  of  the 
leading  authorities  in  appraising  stamp 
values.  Joe  became  a  stamp  sticker  at 
the  age  of  six  when  an  adult  friend  gave 
him  a  bright  red  collector's  album. 
Knowing  absolutely  nothing  about  cur- 
rent stamp  values  the  youngster  pro- 
ceeded to  fill  its  pages  willy-nilly  by 
pasting  in  any  denomination  of  any  issue 
that  came  his  way.   A  couple  of  years 
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later  a  family  friend  interested  in  stamps 
saw  Joe's  album  for  the  first  time  and  let 
out  a  whoop. 

"That  used  50-cent  Trans-Mississippi 
is  worth  $5;  and  very  scarce,"  he  said. 
"And  here's  an  unused  two-cent  Lincoln 
Memorial,  on  bluish  paper.  You  can  get 
$2  for  that."  - 

This  was  the  beginning  of  Joe  Gran- 
ville's career  as  a  stamp  expert. 

As  his  interest  grew,  one  phase  of  the 
stamp  business  continued  to  annoy  him. 
Though  you  could  learn  the  current 
values  of  any  stamp  in  any  issue  simply 
by  consulting  the  Scott  Catalogue,  the 
philatelist's  bible,  published  annually  by 
one  of  the  largest  stamp  dealers,  there 
was  no  way  in  which  a  canny  investor 
could  learn  what  the  approximate  values 
of  those  same  stamps  would  be  the  fol- 
lowing year  or  five  or  ten  years  hence. 
Apparently  no  one  had  bothered  to  fig- 
ure this  out  so  Joe  got  to  work  on  it. 
Like  a  race-track  dopester  he  methodi- 
cally studied  the  past  performance  of  a 
group  of  stamp  issues,  mint  commemora- 
tives.  Then  he  translated  this  informa- 
tion into  curves  and  graphs  as  signposts 
of  the  course  each  stamp  price  would 
follow. 

Joe  finished  the  last  page  of  Price  Pre- 
dictions the  day  before  he  reported  for 
duty  with  the  Navy  in  1945.  Months 
later,  on  a  remote  atoll  in  the  South  Pa- 
cific, mail  from  home  brought  cheering 
news — so  far  his  predictions  of  stamp 
prices  to  come  had  proved  83  per  cent 
accurate,  a  record  to  be  envied  by  any 
professional  prognosticator.  Two  sub- 
sequent editions  of  Price  Predictions 
have  been  published  and  the  Granville 
batting  average  on  forecasting  stamp 
prices  is  now  even  higher. 

"File  and  forget,"  is  the  gist  of  Gran- 
ville's initial  advice  to  freshmen  stamp 
traders.  By  that  he  means  they  should 
tuck  away  each  new  batch  of  stamps 
bought  until  the  "dead  period" — when 


the  market  value  shows  no  sign  of  risin 
— is  over.  Not  until  then  can  they  hop 
to  get  any  more  than  they  paid  for  then 

He  also  advises  buying  full  sheets  o    I 
blocks — units  of  four  or  more  stamps 
of  small  denominations,  two,  three,  si 
cents,  etc.    Thus  if  you  want  to  inve<    | 
three  dollars  in  a  new  issue,  he  believe 
in  buying  100  three-cent  stamps,  a  ful 
sheet,  rather  than  a  block  of,  say,  six 
centers.    The  cost  is  the  same  but  yo 
have  more  items  to  speculate  with  whei 
the  market  price  starts  to  rise. 


Flaws  That  Decrease  Values 

"Mint"  (unused)  and  used  commemi 
ratives  are  the  best  buy,  any  collector 
tell  you,  and  be  sure  they  are  perfect]; 
centered.  Stamps  printed  with  the  oblon; 
design  even  a  trifle  askew  have  less  vali 
as  collector's  items,  so  always  ins^ 
carefully  any  you  buy  at  your  local  po: 
office  or,  better  still,  order  them  froi 
dealers  at  a  small  increase,  or  from  tl 
Philatelic  Agency  of  the  Post  Office  Di 
partment  in  Washington,  D.C.  Thei 
you  will  be  more  confident  your  stamj 
are  in  desirable  condition. 

This  last  advice  doesn't  apply  to  thi 
"errors"  or  freaks,  such  as  the  famou: 
upside-down  air-mail  stamp,  now  wort! 
$3,500  a  copy,  if  in  perfect  shape,  or  the 
mysterious  sheet  of  two-centers,  in  thi 
middle  of  which  are  several  stamj 
marked  five  cents.  Should  you  accident 
ally  come  on  one  of  these  rarities  before 
they  become  too  expensive  that's  just  scl 
much  velvet,  but  Granville  warns  thd 
small  stamp  trader  against  dabbling  ir 
these  clowns  as  a  regular  thing.  Usualljl 
the  purchase  price  is  so  high  it  would  tit 
up  funds  which  you  could  use  to  bettei 
advantage  in  buying  quantities  of  the  or 
thodox  varieties. 

The  most  popular  type  of  stamp; 
among  collectors  and  investors  are  com 
memoratives,  special  issues  struck  off  U 
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The  Do's  and  Don'ts  of  Stamp  Investing 

DO... 

1.  Buy  United  States  commemoratives  and  air  mails. 

2.  Buy  low  face  value  stamps,  10  cents  and  under. 

3.  Buy  United  States  mint  sheets  and  plate  number  blocks  but 
don't  neglect  the  used  copies  in  lots  of  100. 

4.  Buy  stamps  in  fine  to  superb  condition  only. 

5.  Study  the  market  carefully  to  denote  trends. 

6.  Subscribe  to  a  good  weekly  stamp  publication. 

7.  Store  stamps  in  a  safe  and  dry  place  in  mint  sheets,  albums  or 
glassine  envelopes. 

8.  Hold  stamps  for  at  least  ten  years  as  you  would  a  United  States 
bond  or  constantly  buy  low  and  sell  high  as  the  intermediate 
trends  permit. 

9.  Sell  either  to  stamp  dealer  direct  or  through  reputable  auction 
house  or  preferably  by  becoming  a  dealer  temporarily  yourself 
by  advertising  in  stamp  journals. 

DON'T  .  .  . 

1.  Buy  foreign  stamps  unless  you  have  an  mtimate  knowledge  of 
market  conditions. 

2.  Buy  stamps  with  high  face  value. 

3.  Buy  mixtures  with  the  idea  of  making  a  profit  by  resale. 

4.  Buy  stamps  and  expect  to  make  a  profit  in  two  or  three  years 
by  selling  them  so  soon  after  purchase. 

5.  Buy  regular  issues  because  the  quantity  issued  is  constantly 
being  replenished. 
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honor  a  historical  occasion.   All  but  one 
of  the  30  new  stamp  issues  in  1948  were 
oommemoratives,  and  some  of  the  sub- 
were  decidedly   quaint — the   100th 
anniversary  of  poultry  raising,  for  in- 
stance. The  Post  Office  Department  wis 
l   responsible  for  originating  the  idea  of 
only  ten  of  these  issues  last  year.    The 
remainder  were  offspring  of  bills  passed 
bv  Cong 
►      And  1 94^  promises  to  be  another  ban- 
i  ner  year  for  commemoiatives — the  81st 
s- Congress  was  only  a  few  days  old  when 
I    14  such  bills  were  introduced,  including 
-  one  authorizing  a  stamp  to  commemo- 
v  rate  the  hundredth  anniversary  of  the 

.Angora  goat  in  the  I'mtcd  States. 
t!     The  first  commemorative,  honoring  the 
World's  Columbian  Exposition,  literally 
caused    a    riot    in   Chicago.     When   the 
stamps,  ranging  from  a  penny  to  $5  in 
denomination,  were  first  placed  on  sale  in 
1893,  police  had  to  be  summoned  to  dis- 
perse the  mobs  storming  the  post-office 
windows    Anvone  lucky  enough  to  have 
-,  bought  one  of  the  $5  numbers  then,  in 
i>good  mint  condition,  could  get  $90  for 
■day. 
Jim  Farley  is  the  modern  godfather  of 
the  commemorative  stamp.    During  his 
^Hlme  as  Postmaster  General  he  spon- 
^Hbd  so  many  of  these  the  group  is  now 
;  known  in  the  trade  as  the  Farley  issues. 
?  Indirect  I  \    Jim    is   also    responsible   for 
doubling  the  number  of  collectors  and 
investors  practically  overnight. 
It  happeneJ  in  1934  with  the  release 
:  of  a  new  Mother's  Day  commemorative, 
n  regarded  then  as  just  another  of  its  type. 
Ha  favor  to  his  stamp-collector  boss, 
Mjim  autographed  and  presented  a  sheet 
t  of  these,  before  they  had  been  perforated, 
iito  the  President.    He  did  the  same  for 
s  Mrs   Roosevelt,  Harold  Ickes  and  a  few 
other  members  of  the  official  family. 
A  few  months  later  all  hell  broke  loose 
lin  the  stamp  world     one  of  these  auto- 
i. graphed,    imperforate   sheets   had    been 
iBmced  on  the  open  market  at  a  fancy 
i  price.  Collectors  screamed,  so  did  news- 
paper headlines,  and  the  halls  of  Con- 
I^BS  resounded  to  speeches  denouncing 
■Bb  injustice  to  the  taxpayer.  As  a  result, 
I  Postmaster  General  Farley  was  ordered 
to  issue  reprints  of  these  special  sheets 
and  make  them  available  to  the  public. 

A  Phenomenal  Buying  Rush 

Attracted  by  the  furor,  people  who 
had  never  heard  of  stamp  collecting  be- 
fore bought  them  in  quantity.  Sales  of 
this  repnnt  issue  were  so  great  that  the 
annual  revenue  of  the  Philatelic  Aaency 
jumped  from  $302,619  in  1934  to  $811.- 
723  in  1935  and  a  boom  in  stamp  invest- 
ing in  general  was  on.  Incidentally,  a 
set  of  those  sheets,  costing  $102.50  in 
1935  now  sells  for  $650. 

Such  occurrences  are  jack-pot  mile- 
stones the  amateur  stamp  investor  will 
easily  recognize.  Sometimes  these  freaks 
are  pure  accident,  but  they  also  can  be 
manufactured.  There  was  the  Pony 
Express  issue,  for  example.  This  1940 
commemorative,  a  three-cent  job,  ap- 
propriately depicted  a  fleeting  horse,  a 
rider  and  a  bag  of  mail. 

Soon  after  its  release,  however,  a  stamp 
collector,  who  had  more  imagination 
than  perception,  "discovered"  the  impa- 
tient pony  was  none  other  than  Seabis- 
cuit.  current  favorite  thoroughbred  which 
had  just  won  the  Santa  Anita  Handicap. 
Actually  it  wasn't,  but  a  gullible  reporter 
filed  a  story  which  press  services,  sensing 
a  news  feature,  spread  from  coast  to 
coast.  Immediately  this  had  a  galloping 
effect  on  the  market  value  of  the  Pony 
Express  stamp,  and  even  today,  one  of 
these  three-centers,  in  perfect  condition, 
will  bring  you  40  cents. 

Alert  stamp  investors  watch  for  breaks 
like  this  and  profit  accordingly.  Just  12 
years  ago,  more  than  one  Southern  col- 
lector spotted  an  error  in  stamp  design 
which  might  well  have  precipitated  an- 
other Civil  War.    It  was  a  four-cent  is- 
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sue   bearing   the   portraits   of   Generals 
Robert  E.  Lee  and  Stonewall  Jackson. 

Shortly  after  it  was  released  howls  of 
protest  flooded  Washington  from  all 
parts  of  the  South  a  careless  engrave; 
had  placed  only  two  stars  on  the  lapel  ol 
Robert  E.  Lee's  uniform,  demoting  him 
to  major  general.  The  Daughters  of  the 
Confederacy  held  indignation  meetings, 
and  all  over  Dixie,  orators  and  the  pi  ess 
used  violent  terms  in  describing  thisdam- 
vankee  insult.  Naturally  the  error 
boosted  the  stamp's  value  which  today  is 
quoted  at  I  I  cents 

The  most  recent  bonanza  for  investors 
dropped  in  their  laps  |ust  a  few  months 
back  and  even  the  most  amateurish  could 
recognize  the  profit  possibilities  in  this 
one.  To  help  New  York  observe  its  50th 
anniversary  last  July,  a  special  air-mail 
stamp,  selling  at  five  cents,  was  released 
It  was  a  relatively  small  issue,  limited  to 
39,000,000. 

Congress  Boosts  the  Market 

The  joker  in  this  was  that  less  than  a 
month  previously  Congress  had  passed 
a  bill  restoring  the  air-mail  letter  rate  to 
six  cents  on  January  1,  1949,  which 
would  then  make  the  newcomer  an 
orphan.  The  rate  increase  was  widely 
publicized  so  anyone  who  could  read  a 
newspaper  could  also  see  that  this  man- 
made  freak,  with  its  limited  issue,  was  a 
gilt-edge  investment  The  gilt  has  not  tar- 
nished either — a  sheet  of  a  hundred  is 
offered  now  for  from  $13  to  $15. 

For  many  years  conservative  investors 
have  considered  buying  diamonds  the 
sal  est  financial  bulwark,  since  their  value 
remains  fairly  constant  through  fat  and 
lean  years.  Roger  W.  Babson,  noted 
economist,  recommended  this  to  his  cli- 
ents as  a  hedge  against  inflation  after  the 
stock  market  tumble  in  1946.  Stamp  peo- 
ple, poring  over  their  sheets  and  blocks 
and  singles,  scoff  at  this  "hoary,  un- 
sound" doctrine. 

Young  Joe  Granville  has  had  the  te- 
merity to  challenge  the  sage  of  Babson 
Park  in  print  on  the  relative  merits  of 
diamonds  and  postage  stamps.  In  a  re- 
cent issue  of  Stamps,  a  collector's  trade 
journal,  he  points  out  that  the  diamond 
buyer  has  to  plunk  down  a  20  per  cent 
luxury  tax  while  stamps  are  tax-free  when 
purchased  at  face  value.  He  reminds 
Mr.  Babson  that  while  diamond  prices 
may  remain  static,  the  current  catalogues 
show  the  value  of  individual  stamp  is- 
sues is  rising  almost  constantly. 

To  buy  stamps,  Joe  says,  you  simply 
visit  your  local  post  office  or  order  them 
from  the  Philatelic  Agency  and  the  pur- 
chase price  is  always,  for  unused  issues, 
the  lowest.  If  you  go  abroad  you'll  find 
your  stamp  stock  pile  is  virtually  as  good 
as  gold,  even  when  foreign  exchange  is 
about  as  stable  as  a  jellyfish.  A  man 
named  Hitler  sensed  this  when  he  di- 
rected his  invading  forces  to  respect  post 
offices  in  conquered  countries  and  deliver 
their  stamp  stocks  to  Berlin.  He  knew 
they  would  have  more  buying  power  than 
printing-press  money. 

The  clinching  argument  on  stamps  as  a 
potent  item  to  tuck  away  in  your  sock  is 
their  borrowing  power.  Well-established 
banks  and  loan  companies  accept  stamp 
collections  as  collateral  when  ready 
money  is  needed,  say,  to  buy  more 
stamps.  One  of  the  leaders  in  this  field 
is  the  Provident  Loan  Society,  a  non- 
profit organization  which  will  lend  you 
cash  on  your  stamp  hoard.  For  this  you 
pay  one  per  cent  interest  a  month  on 
loans  up  to  $100,  and  above  that  figure 
the  take  drops  to  \  of  one  per  cent. 

Provident  Loan,  founded  in  1894,  has 
been  granting  stamp  loans  for  only  the 
past  two  years  but,  in  that  brief  time,  re- 
quests for  stamp  loans  have  so  acceler- 
ated they  now  have  a  special  philatelic 
department  and  do  business  by  mail  in 
36  states.  The  window  cleaner  and  his 
once  critical  bride  are  two  of  their  best 
clients.  CZJCZJCZI 


Ybu've  learned  a  lot 
1  when  youVe  got  P/£ 


•  Yes  — many  a  man  has  learned  that  women  find  the 
man  who  smokes  a  pipe  particularly  attractive !  And 
many  a  pipe  smoker  has  learned  that  putting  mild, 
rich-tasting  Prince  Albert  Smoking  Tobacco  in  his  pipe 
gives  real  smoking  joy  and  comfort. 

r>  **  means  Pfpe  Appeal 
Krv  means  ftince  Albert 


•  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  smokers 
have  learned  that  P.  A.'s  choice  tobac- 
co is  mild  and  easy  on  the  tongue. 
Prince  Albert  is  specially  treated  to  in- 
sure against  tongue  bite!  It's  crimp  cut, 
too... to  smoke  cool  and  even  down 
to  the  bottom  of  the  bowl.  Get  P.  A.! 


The  NEW  HUMIDOR  T0P- 
locks  OUT  the  air  -  locks  JN 
the  freshness  and  flavor. 
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R.J.  Reynold*  Tobucco  Co. . 

Win»lr.n-Stilrm.  N.  C. 


I     CR'MP  CUT 
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THE  NATIONAL   JOY  SMOKE 


TOBACCO 


You II  agree  withal 


J.  O.  REIGLE  (right)  is  president  of  a  utensil  company  in  Kewaskum, 
Wis.  He  says:  "Super- Cushions  are  really  sensational.  They've  given  me 
thousands  of  miles  of  amazingly  smooth  driving.  The  softer  ride  has  cut 
down  car  repairs,  and  I'm  surprised  at  the  way  they're  holding  up  on  our 
rough  country  roads — the  treads  show  almost  no  sign  of  wear." 


Conventional  Tire 


Super-Cushion 
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Road  shocks  carried  to  chassis 

Ordinary  ride 


Road   shocks  absorbed  by  tire 

New  softer  ride 


Softer  Ride!  The  Super-Cushion  is  bigger  and  softer.  It  runs  on  24 
pounds  of  air!  It  absorbs  road  shock,  jars  and  vibration.  So  you  get 
a  pillowy  ride,  less  wear  on  your  car,  fewer  rattles  and  repair  bills! 


Regular  contact  arua 
Ordinary  Traction 


Bigger  contact  area 

New  Greater  Traction 


Greater  Safety!  Super- Cushions  have  a  larger  contact  area  with  the 
road.  So  you  drive  with  a  new  sense  of  ease,  a  new  surer-footed  stabil- 
ity. Your  car  hugs  the  curves,  stops  quicker  in  any  kind  of  weather! 


MORE    PEOPLE    RIDE 
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boss,  the  heauty 
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nessman  ; 


L  I.  UPTEGROVE  is  in  the  motor  freight  business  in  Seattle,  Wash.  He 
says:  "I  got  one  of  the  first  sets  of  Super- Cushions  in  the  Seattle  area. 
Today — at  20,000  miles — they  show  much  less  wear  than  regular  tires. 
They  give  me  better  wet-weather  traction,  and  make  the  car  ride  and 
handle  more  smoothly  than  any  I've  ever  driven  in  my  life." 


You've  no  idea  how  smooth  and  safe  and  comfortable  modern  driving 
can  be — till  you've  put  Super-Cushions  on  your  car.  They'll  fit  your 
present  rims  and  wheels.  And  when  you  get  new  tires,  get  new  tubes.  The 
perfect  combination  is  Super-Cushions  and  LifeGuard  Safety  Tubes — 
the  tubes  that  make  a  blowout  harmless.  You  can't  get  better  protection 
to  save  your  life.  Stop  in  at  your  Goodyear  dealer's  today! 

We  think  you'll  like  "THE  GREATEST  STORY  EVER  TOLD"- every  Sunday  — ABC  Network 


GOODYEAR    TIRES    THAN    ON     ANY    OTHER     KIND 


Sup*r-Cu«hion.  LifeGoard.  T.  M.'»— The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Company 
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Old  Buddy,  StayA^ay  From  My  Door 


By  RICHARD  B.  GEHMAN 

They  might  have  been  your  pals  in  the  Army,  but  those  wartime  side-kicks  are  no  bargains  in  your  living  room 


F  I  have  my  way,  and  I  probably  won't, 
I'm  never  going  to  run  into  any  of  my 
old  Army  buddies  again.  I  have  re- 
signed from  all  the  veterans'  organiza- 
tions, and  I've  ripped  my  uniform  to 
shreds  and  sold  it  to  a  crone  who  makes  patchwork 
quilts.  When  my  old  outfit's  Newsletter  comes 
this  month,  I'm  going  to  stamp  it  deceased  and  give 
it  back  to  the  postman.  I  am  growing  a  mustache 
and  a  Vandyke  and  cultivating  a  guttural  accent, 
and  the  next  time  somebody  asks  me  what  I  did  in 
the  war,  I'm  going  to  reply  thickly  that  I  was  a  4F 
or  a  home-front  profiteer. 

I'm  not  bitter:  It's  just  that  I've  had  so  many 
old  Army  pals  in  my  house  during  the  past  three 
years  that  my  front  room  has  come  to  resemble  a 
small-town  square  on  Memorial  Day.  They  have 
drunk  enough  of  my  whisky  to  float  an  LCI;  they 
have  eaten  enough  of  my  food  to  keep  an  antitank 
company  in  fighting  trim  for  six  months.  They 
have  broken  my  furniture,  burned  holes  in  my 
rugs,  ruined  my  plumbing  and  made  love  (unsuc- 
cessfully, I  think)  to  my  wife. 

Most  of  all,  they  have  talked.  The  men  that  I 
remember  from  my  G.I.  days  were  all  morose, 
tight-lipped  fellows  who  sat  around  sullenly  on 
their  bunks,  wishing  they  were  back  home,  and 
cursing  the  company  commander.  Civilian  life  has 
done  something  to  this  bunch,  something  rather 
terrifying.  For  one  thing,  it  has  made  every  man 
jack  as  garrulous  as  Gabriel  Heatter.  For  another, 
it  has  wiped  out  any  memory  of  any  unpleasantness 
they  might  have  experienced.  To  hear  them  tell  it 
today — and  just  try  to  keep  them  from  telling  it! — 
the  Army  was  nothing  but  one  long,  hilarious  party. 

Purely  as  a  scientific  study,  I  have  been  making 
notes  on  the  behavior  of  these  "friends"  of  mine, 
and  I  have  divided  them,  for  the  sake  of  con- 
venient classification,  into  a  number  of  types. 
You're  probably  already  familiar  with  them — and 
if  you  are,  you  have  my  sympathy. 

Type  One,  The  I'm  Sure  I  Know  You  from  the 
Army,  is  pretty  repulsive.  I  always  meet  him  at  a 
cocktail  party  where  most  of  the  women  are  par- 
ticularly unattractive.  Just  as  I've  cornered  the  one 
presentable  creature  in  the  crowd,  this  specimen 
appears. 

"I'm  sure  I  know  you  from  the  Army,"  he  says, 
breathing  in  my  face.  "Weren't  you  in  the  old  1 2th 
MP  Company?" 

"No,"  I  say  coldly,  turning  back  to  the  damsel. 

"Wait  a  minute,"  he  says,  pawing  my  shoulder. 
"It  was  the  97th  General  Hospital,  wasn't  it?" 

"No,"  I  say,  more  frigidly.  "As  I  was  saying, 
Miss  Borgen — " 

"I've  got  it!"  he  cries.  "The  312th  Coast  Artil- 
lery!" 

I  turn  on  him,  furious.  "No,  it  was  not!"  Then  I 
stare  at  him  pointedly,  mutter,  "Get  lost,  will  you?" 
and  turn  back  to  Miss  Borgen.  She,  of  course,  has 
drifted  away. 

This  is  just  what  my  new  old  buddy  wants.  He 
now  begins  to  tell  me  his  entire  Army  history,  from  ' 
the  time  of  his  preliminary  physical  at  the  draft 
board  to  a  day  about  a  month  after  his  discharge, 
when  he  met  his  old  commanding  officer,  who  had 
returned  to  his  old  job  as  a  Western  Union  mes- 
senger, and  punched  him  solidly  in  the  nose. 

Type  Two,  The  Gag  Man,  is,  thank  your  stars, 


"I  know  you  from  the  Army,"  he  says 

rather  rare.  I've  run  into  him  only  once,  on  the 
street,  at  which  time  he  knocked  me  down.  When 
he  pulled  me  to  my  feet  he  shook  hands  and  gave 
me  a  shock  with  one  of  those  patented  buzzers. 
Then  the  flower  in  his  lapel  squirted  water  in  my 
face,  after  which  he  invited  me  to  have  a  look  at 
the  passing  girls  through  an  X-ray  tube.  I  did,  and 
got  a  sooty  eye.  "Pretty  funny,  eh?"  he  howled. 
Before  I  could  answer,  he  pressed  his  card  into  my 
hand.   It  read: 

/  am   Cletus  Dench 

who  the  ■  -i  are  you? 
v 
The  following  evening,  Dench  arrived  at  my 
apartment,  having  gained  admission  by  occupying 
the  doorman  with  a  double  hot-foot.  It  appeared 
that  he  had  bought  out  the  entire  stock  of  a  nov- 
elty store,  everything  from  flash  powder  to  card 
tricks.  While  my  wife  and  I  yawned,  Dench  then 
put  on  a  magic  show  which  for  sheer  dullness  ri- 
valed anything  I  have  ever  witnessed.   He  had  just 


Type  Two  is  the  gag  man 


drunk  two  thirds  of  a  bottle  of  good  bourbon,  and 
had  begun  breaking  raw  eggs  into  my  best  hat, 
a  preliminary  to  what  he  called  "the  greatest  little 
trick  in  the  world,"  when  the  doorbell  rang. 

Sometimes  I  feel  that  I  am  truly  psychic,  for 
something  told  me  that  the  doorman,  the  superin- 
tendent, and  a  policeman  would  be  standing  out- 
side. They  were.  Pausing  just  long  enough  for 
Dench  to  gather  up  his  magic  equipment,  the  five 
of  us  proceeded  to  one  of  our  local  precincts.  I  felt 
that  the  sergeant  was  unduly  severe,  and  Dench,  in 
turn,  seemed  to  feel  that  I  was  somehow  at  fault.  I 
mollified  him  by  paying  his  fine,  and  out  of  deep 
gratitude  he  called  me  between  3  and  4  a.m.  every 
morning  for  six  straight  weeks  after  that. 

The  third  type,  The  Carouser,  is  by  far  the  most 
dangerous.  He  arrived  at  my  place  without  no- 
tice, carrying  a  great  deal  of  whisky,  gin  and  rum. 
He  carries  these  potables  in  his  stomach,  remarking 
that  it  isn't  safe  to  entrust  them  to  the  kind  of 
fragile  bottles  they  put  on  the  market  these  days. 

When  I  introduce  this  worthy  to  my  wife,  he  leers 
disgustingly  and  says,  "Well,  Dickie,  you  always  did 
know  how  to  pick  'em!"  Then,  pretending  to  be 
puzzled,  he  adds,  "But  you  never  told  me  you  were 
married." 

Upon  hearing  this,  my  wife  looks  at  Type  Three 
with  new  interest.  To  divert  her  attention,  I  invite 
the  old  buddy  to  sit  down.  He  lurches  across  the 
room,  and,  with  the  grace  that  can  come  only  from 
years  of  practice,  stumbles  over  an  end  table,  break- 
ing it  to  bits. 

After  he  has  settled  in  our  sofa,  putting  his  muddy 
shoes  up  on  the  new  yellow  slip  cover,  he  further 
adjusts  himself  by  deftly  knocking  a  vase  off  a 
small  taboret.  As  I  am  sweeping  up  the  pieces,  try- 
ing not  to  look  at  my  wife,  he  launches  into  the  in- 
evitable reminiscences. 

"Remember  old  Anytime  Annie  in  Birmingham?" 
he  cries,  shaking  his  head.   "What  a  chick!" 

"I — ah — don't  believe  I  do,"  I  say,  guardedly. 

"Sure,  you  do!"  he  roars.  "We  used  to  meet  her 
in  front  of  the  Tutwiler,  every  Saturday  afternoon!*' 
He  looks  at  my  wife.   "You'd  have  loved  Annie." 

"I'm  sure,"  my  wife  murmurs. 

"I  hear  from  her,  every  once  in  a  while,"  Buddy 
says.   "Says  she  writes  to  you  now  and  then,  too." 

"Why,  ah — "  I  begin — and  then  I  stop.  Further 
speech  is  useless.  By  now  the  little  woman  is  half- 
way across  the  room,  that  home-to-mother  look  on 
her  face. 

"Anytime  Annie,  eh?"  she  mutters.  "So  that's 
what  you  do  when  you're  working  late."  The  door 
slams. 

Wearily,  I  turn  back  to  the  old  Army  friend.  He 
is  now  sleeping  loudly  on  the  couch,  his  mouth 
open.  To  make  this  picture  of  contentment  com- 
plete, his  cigarette  has  conveniently  dropped  out  of 
his  mouth,  and  is  now  burning  a  round,  cozy  hole 
in  our  rug. 

These,  then,  are  just  three  walking  reasons  why  I 
wish  to  have  nothing  further  to  do  with  Old  Service 
Companions.  These  days,  whenever  I  see  one  ap- 
proaching on  the  street,  I  either  duck  into  a  tele- 
phone booth  or  dive  for  the  nearest  manhole.  If 
I'm  too  late  to  do  either,  and  he's  already  seen  me, 
I  try  to  look  as  though  I'm  suffering  from  amnesia. 
It's  hard  to  keep  this  vacant  stare  in  my  eyes,  but 
it's  worth  it.  T~TT~~T1      T 
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Give  it  Room 


ith  ROADMAHTER  ! 


w 


7"hen  this  sight  greets  you  in  your  rear- view 
mirror — mister,  better  give  over! 


Overtaking  you  is  just  about  the  ablest  performer  on 
the  road  today — and  wise  drivers  long  ago  learned 
the  only  thing  to  do  with  Roadmaster  is  give  it 
road  room  and  a  salute  as  it  passes. 

Reason  is — Roadmastf.r  is  something  excitingly  new 
in  fine  cars. 

Big,  yes — stretches  a  gorgeous  eighteen  feet,  with 
all  that  such  size  means  in  comfort  and  inside 
stretch-out  space. 

But  part  and  parcel  of  every  one  of  its  4,400-odd 
pounds  is  the  fastest  footwork  on  the  highway. 
Action  is  the  key  of  every  part,  from  its  150-hp 


Fireball  power  plant  to  the  swift,  silken,  unbroken 
surge  you  get  from  Dynaflow  Drive. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  action's  even  invited  by  the 
price  tag.  By  the  pound,  by  the  inch,  by  any  yard- 
stick you  want  to  lay  against  it,  it's  the  buy  of  the 
fine-car  field. 

For  proof,  just  gather  a  few  delivered  prices  on 
other  cars  and  check  them  at  your  Buick  dealer's. 
He  will  show  you  so  much  more  for  your  dollar 
you'll  waste  no  time  getting  an  order  in. 

BUICK  division  of  GENERAL  MOTORS 


BUICK  alone  has  all  these  features 


Silk -smooth    DYNAFLOW   DRIVE"      •      FULL -VIEW    VISION   from    enlarged   glass   area 

SWING-EASY  DOORS  and  easy  occeis     •     "LIVING  SPACE"  INTERIORS  with  Deep-Cradle  cushions 

Buoyant  -  riding   QUADRUFLEX  COIL   SPRINGING      •      Lively   FIREBALL   STRAIGHT -EIGHT 

POWER  with  SELF- SETTING   VALVE  UFTERS  plus  HI -POISED  ENGINE  MOUNTINGS 

Cruiser    line    VENTIPORTS      •       Low  ■  pressure   lires   on  SAFETY- RIDE  RIMS 

DUREX   BEARINGS,   main  and  connecting   rods    •    BODY  BY  FISHER 

*Siandard  on  ROADMASTER.  opiional  oi  exiro  cosi  on  SUPER  models. 

When  better  automubiles  are  built  III It  K  trill  build  them 


Tune  in  HENRY  I.  TAYLOR,  ARC  Nerworl,  every  Monday  even,no. 
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Peace  is  America's 
Most  Important  Business! 

You  can  be  proud  of  your  new  Army  .  .  . 

An  Army  of  Specialists — strong,  resourceful — 

advancing  science,  fitting  men  for  new  and  satisfying  careers. 

An  Army  of  Opportunity  .  .  .  where  leadership,  initiative, 
ability  are  required,  recognized,  rewarded. 

An  Army  with  One  Great  Purpose  .  .  .  PEACE ! 

There  is  opportunity  for  every  young  man  in  the  new  U.  S.  Army.  You  can 
get  full  details  at  any  U.  S.  Army  and  U.  S.  Air  Force  Recruiting  Station. 


MOUNTAIN 


The  U.  S.  Army — Part  Off  The  Team — For  Security 

Army  Day-April  6 

Know  your  new  Army  better.  Visit  your  nearest  Army  post,  camp  or  station 
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NO  SENTIMENT 

Continued  from  page  30 


college  prof  dreaming  of  his  lost  Guin- 
svere,  meaning  that  Schultz  girl  with 
the  good  nylons  who  once  sat  in  the 
front  row  of  his  English  Lit  class. 

For  some  reason,  though.  I  felt  sorry 
for  him.  He  seemed  to  be  trying  so  hard. 
So  I  threw  caution  to  the  winds  and 
KHight  the  shortest  one.  The  only  rea- 
m  1  bother  you  with  all  this  is  because 
want  you  to  take  the  six  dollars  out  of 
my  check  this  week. 

And  another  thing — I'm  quitting. 
When  I  sprint  out  of  this  place  Friday 
night  I'm  through.  There's  something 
about  all  this  that's  beginning  to  get  old 
Jinin  down  a  little.  I  just  can't  handle 
this  much  sentiment. 

Your  ever-lovin'  daughter, 
Jinny  "Jingles"  Hendrix 
Associate  Editor  (till  Friday) 

ANNIVERSARY  GREETING  CARD 
COMPANY 

March  1,  1949 

Interoffice  Memo 

From:         W.F. 
To:  Jinny 

Subject:      Tendered  resignation 

You'll  do  no  such  thing.  You  agreed 
to  try  this  business  for  six  months,  and 
you'll  stay  right  here  and  try  it  for  ex- 
actly six  months.  You've  never  had 
much  sense,  but  at  least  you've  never 
been  a  quitter. 

In  the  meantime,  try  to  find  some- 
thing we  can  use  in  those  unsolicited 
poems  people  send  in.  I  agree  that  most 
of  it  is  terrible,  but  don't  become  so 
bored  that  you  miss  the  occasional  usa- 
ble stuff  that  comes  along. 

Jinny,  I  still  hope  that  somehow  you 
will  begin  to  see  what  this  business 
means,  not  only  to  me  but  to  a  lot  of 
other  people  neither  one  of  us  ever 
heard  of.  Jinny,  people  buy  and  mail 
over  three  billion  greeting  cards  a  year, 
just  so  the\  can  say  something  nice  to 
someone.  We  help  them  say  it,  and  I've 
always  thought  that  it's  a  pretty  nice  way 
to  make  a  living.  I'd  hoped  that  you 
might  think  so,  too.  But  first,  Jinny, 
you've  got  to  learn  what  sentiment  is, 
and  what  it  means  to  people.  You've  got 
to  learn  that,  Jinny,  whether  you're  ever 
a  part  of  this  business  or  not.  Until  you 
do  you'll  never  be  the  thing  the  Lord 
tried  to  make  out  of  you — a  woman. 

You  can  laugh  now,  if  you'd  care  to. 
But  don't  laugh  too  long,  or  too  hard. 
These  things  tend  to  creep  up  on  you 
when  you  least  expect  it.  You're  look- 
ing out  the  window  someday,  laughing 
merrily,  and  zingo! — you  suddenly  be- 
gin to  know  what  sentiment  is.  You'll 
know  someday.  When  your  mother  died 
she  left  me  the  job  of  raising  you,  and 
somehow  I'm  going  to  finish  the  job. 

Incidentally,  I'm  happy  to  pay  the  six 
dollars  to  your  elderly  poet  out  in  Cali- 
fornia. As  near  as  I  can  recall,  it's  the 
first  time  you've  ever  felt  sorry  for  any- 
one. Maybe  it's  a  good  sign. 

Also,  incidentally,  you  may  see  now 
why  I  like  these  interoffice  memos 
you've  made  so  many  witty  comments 
about.  It's  much  easier  to  put  your 
thoughts  down  on  paper  than  to  tell 
them  to  anyone. 

Pres. 

117  Bliss  Road 
Laguna  Beach,  Calif. 
March  5,  1949 

Mr.  Henry  McColl 
56  W.  56th  Street 
New  York,  N.Y. 

Dear  Hank: 

Hank,  old  boy,  I  have  a  small  favor  to 
ask  of  you. 

This  time  it  is  not  money.    I  realize 

Collier's  for  April  2,  1949 


that  it  would  be  foolhardy  to  think  of 
touching  you  for  am  more  dough.  1 
even  hear  that  you  have  recently  suf- 
fered an  attack  of  the  shorts  yourself. 

But  let  us  not  even  mention  money. 
All  I  need  is  someone  to  perform  a  small 
errand.  In  casting  about  for  new  w.i\n 
to  keep  body  aiul  soul  together  till  I  can 
get  this  damned  play  done,  I  have 
chanced  upon  the  greeting-card  dodge. 
Hearing  the  other  evening  that  greeting- 
card  companies  pay  fifty  cents  a  line  for 
that  doggerel,  I  hastened  home  and 
whipped  up  a  double  dozen  and  shipped 
them  off  to  the  first  firm  on  the  list, 
the  Anniversary  Greeting  Card  Com- 
pany of  your  city.  And  I  have  success- 
fully smitten  some  old  dame  there 
named  Genevieve  Mae  Hendrix,  who 
signs  herself  Associate  Editor.  The  in- 
teresting part  is  that  she  has  just  sent 
me  six  bucks  for  a  twelve-line  poem  a 
dog  wouldn't  chew,  and  she  wants  more. 

Now    here,    old    schoolmate,    is    the 


[miring,   as  I   imagine  she   runs  pretty 
argely  to  cats. 

The  minute  you  have  the  word,  rush 
it  to  me.  and  1  will  leap  on  the  rhyming 
dictionary  like  a  veritable  tiger. 

The  future  of  the  American  theater 
hangs  on  the  next  twenty-four  hours. 
Hit  it,  boy. 

As  ever, 
Sam 

56  W.  56th  Street 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

March  9,  1949 

Mr.  Sam  Blaine 
1 1 7  Bliss  Road 
Laguna  Beach,  Calif. 

Dear  Sam : 

Well,  for  once  you  had  a  good  idea. 
1  had  never  once  thought  of  this  greet- 
ing-card racket.  Me,  America's  great- 
est living  poet,  and  needing  money  the 
way  I  need  my  next  breath,  and  never 


Viewpoint    By  dave  gerard 


"First  hole-in-one  I  ever  made. 
Always  used  a  five  iron  on  that 
hole  but  today  I  decided  to  ex- 
periment. I  took  out  my  four 
iron  —  judged      the     wind  — ' 


<=^*~e  *&-fc/a<;/-«s«2- 


*It  was  the  funniest  shot 
I  ever  saw.  He  had  the 
wrong  club  in  the  first 
place  and  he  was  aiming 
at   the   wrong   green — !" 

DAVE   GERARD 


pitch.  The  play  is  about  done.  I've  got 
all  the  funny  stuff  in,  and  all  I  still  need 
is  a  small  kicker  finish  with  a  little  senti- 
ment in  it,  something  to  send  the  laugh- 
ing hordes  home  with  a  pleasant  warmth 
under  the  fourth  rib.  I  hear  that  that  is 
what  turns  a  funny  play  into  a  hit,  that 
little  sentimental  touch  just  as  the  cur- 
tain comes  down.  It  makes  for  what  is 
known  in  the  theater  as  a  wholly  satis- 
fying evening.  And  for  what  is  known 
at  the  box  office  as  hot  dog. 

1  know  I'll  get  it,  but  there  is  always 
the  chance  that  I  will  be  felled  by  starva- 
tion before  it  occurs.  Already  mine  eyes 
grow  dim,  my  pen  trembles. 

Hence  the  vital  importance  of  this 
fifty-cents-a-line  Bronte  sister  I  have 
flushed.  If  I  could  just  go  in  and  have  a 
talk  with  her,  and  find  out  exactly  what 
she  wants,  I  could  rip  off  a  barrel  or  two 
of  it  on  a  cash  basis,  lay  in  a  supply  of 
beans  and  finish  up  the  play. 

That's  where  you  come  in.  You  look 
well  in  a  pipe,  and  you  have  written 
enough  corny  poetry  of  your  own  to  talk 
halfway  intelligently  about  it.  All  I  ask 
of  you  is  to  stroll  over  to  396  Madison 
Avenue,  casually  pretending  that  you 
are  Samuel  Henderson  Blaine,  Califor- 
nia poet,  and  case  this  layout.  Take  Miss 
Hendrix  gently  by  the  hand,  gaze  into 
her  tired  old  eyes,  and  search  out  her  in- 
most secrets  on  just  what  the  hell  she 
wants  in  the  way  of  cash  verse.  Arouse 
her  mother  instinct.   You  can  do  this  by 


thinking  of  greeting  cards.  What  a  dolt! 

I  thought  that  you  knew  that  I  too 
have  been  authoring  a  play. 

But  I  will  not  keep  you  in  suspense. 
At  eleven  thirty  this  morning  I  saw  Miss 
Hendrix.  Where  did  you  get  the  idea 
she  was  the  Ancient  Mariner?  She  is 
about  twenty-two,  and  only  slightly 
more  beautiful  than  June  Allyson.  Also. 
a  fact  worth  mentioning,  her  father 
owns  the  joint. 

We  got  along  just  fine.  I  sold  her  my 
entire  series  of  Christmas  Songs,  and 
seventeen  of  my  almost  equally  re- 
nowned Anniversary  Lyrics.  The  check 
was  for  $412.50,  and  she  wants  many, 
many  more,  which  I  will  turn  out  as  rap- 
idly as  time  will  allow.    What  a  deal! 

I'm  of  course  paying  you  a  regular 
ten  per  cent  agent's  fee,  which  so  far 
comes  to  $41.25.  It  grieves  me  to  be 
forced  to  apply  this  on  the  slight  debt 
you  owe  me.  rather  than  sending  it  on  to 
you  in  cash,  but  I'm  sure  that's  what  you 
would  want  me  to  do.  Taking  off  the 
$41.25  leaves  you  owing  me  only 
$1,734.75.  You're  cuttin'  it  down,  boy, 
cuttin'  it  down.  You  will  possibly  recall 
that  you  originally  owed  me  $1,776,  at 
which  point  I  declared  my  independence 
from  your  financial  problems. 

You  may  wonder  how  I  happened  to 
secure  a  cashable  check,  since  I  was 
pretending  to  be  you.  Simple.  I  just  told 
this  toothsome  lass  that  Samuel  Hender- 
son Blaine  was  my  pen  name,  and  that  I 


preferred  to  have  my  checks  made  out 
in  my  right  name. 

And  now  I  must  haste  to  change  into 
black  tie,  as  I  am  off  to  take  Miss  Hen- 
drix out  for  dinner  and  a  gala  evening 
on  the  town.    It's  little  enough  to  do. 
Dear  old  Hank 

LG35PD — Laguna  Beach  Calif  11 
1019A 

Henry  McColl 

56  W  56  New  York  NY 

YOU  DOG  YOU  TRAITOR  YOU  THIEF. 
HAVE  SOLD  MY  CAR  AND  AM  LEAVING  FOR 
NEW  YORK  ON  NEXT  PLANE.  I'LL  FIX  YOUR 
WAGON. 

SAM 

LG36PD — Laguna  Beach  Calif  1 1 
1019A 

Genevieve  Mae  Hendrix 
Anniversary  Greeting  Card  Co 
396  Madison  Ave  New  York  NY 

STOP  PAYMENT  INSTANTLY  YOUR  CHECK 
TO  HENRY  MCCOLL.  I'M  HENRY  MCCOLL.  I 
MEAN  I'M  SAMUEL  HENDERSON  BLAINE 
AND  HENRY  MCCOLL  ISN'T.  I  MEAN  THERE 
IS  A  HENRY  MCCOLL  BUT  HE  ISN'T  ME.  AND 
HE  CAN'T  WRITE  POETRY  FOR  SOUR  OWLS. 
I'LL  SEE  YOU  TOMORROW. 

SAM  BLAINE 

ANNIVERSARY  GREETING  CARD 
COMPANY 

396  Madison  Avenue 
New  York,  N.Y. 

(An  Anniversary  Card  Expresses  Your 
True  Sentiment) 
INTERCITY    MEMO: 

March  13,  1949 

Mr.  W.  F.  Hendrix 
Hotel  Sherman 
Chicago,  Illinois 

Dear  Pops: 

All  I  can  say  is  that  you  picked  a 
dandy  time  to  go  to  Chicago.  While  you 
straighten  out  the  printing  situation, 
who's  going  to  straighten  out  me?  Things 
are  picking  up  around  here  like  a  mother 
of  five  with  the  doorbell  ringing. 

Perhaps  I'd  better  tell  you  about  it 
from  left  to  right. 

Remember  Six  Buck  Sam,  out  in  Cali- 
fornia? Well,  sending  him  that  infernal 
little  check  started  it.  I  still  say  that  if 
you  want  peace  in  this  world,  don't  have 
one  decent  thought. 

Well,  anyway,  the  phone  rang,  and  a 
pleasant  sort  of  voice  said  this  was  Mr. 
Samuel  Henderson  Blaine,  from  Laguna 
Beach,  California;  he  had  come  to  New 
York  to  see  me,  and  could  he?  Well,  on 
any  day  here  I  would  gladly  give  an  ap- 
pointment to  a  baboon,  so  I  said  why 
sure,  come  on  up.  He  did,  and  things 
immediately  begin  getting  out  of  hand. 
He  turned  out  to  be  not  an  old  period 
piece  at  all,  but  a  young  flapping  sort  of 
character,  with  light  brown  pipe  and 
eyes  to  match,  and  a  line  you  could  hang 
a  week's  wash  on. 

We  batted  it  back  and  forth  for  a  few 
minutes  about  how  were  things  in  Cali- 
fornia, and  then  he  said  that  since  I  had 
turned  out  to  be  so  young  and  beautiful 
he  was  now  prepared  to  show  me  his 
good  merchandise  and  he  forthwith 
opened  his  brief  case  and  started  hauling 
out  poetry  therefrom.  Well,  Pops,  it  was 
nothing  whatever  but  the  finest  greeting- 
card  verse  the  world  has  ever  seen.  This 
guy  is  a  veritable  jack  pot  of  simple, 
heartfelt  sentiment.  His  stuff  can  wring 
fifteen  cents  out  of  a  stone. 

To  put  it  briefly,  I  ended  up  by  laying 
out  $412.50  for  practically  everything 
he  had  on  hand,  and  regretting  he  didn't 
have  more.  This  boy  is  going  to  be  to 
the  greeting-card  dodge  what  Fulton  was 
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&/ertf  m$n  should  own 
at_  lesst  one  qood  etching ! 


The  idea  of  using  an  etching  tech- 
nique for  striking  tie  patterns  is  so 
good  that  someone  (us  included!) 
should  have  thought  of  it  before! 

Observe  the  unusual,  very  smart 
effect  you  get  from  the  color  contrast 
of  the  hard,  clear-cut  "etched"  pat- 
terns against  the  swirls  and  solid 
background  colors.  Nice?  Yes,  indeed! 

These  new  wider  "Arrow  Etchings" 
ties  are  rich-to-the-touch,  all-rayon 
foulards.  They  knot  up  and  drape 
faultlessly  and— thanks  to  the  exclu- 
sive lining — resist  wrinkles  as  stub- 
bornly as  a  cowlick  resists  a  comb! 
$1.50. 

Cluett,  Peabody  &  Co.,  Inc. 

Makers  of  Arrow  Shirts  •  Ties 

Handkerchiefs     Underwear 

Sports  Shirts 


ARROW  TIES 


ym- 


^»- 


Cy/ytwus  SteAtto&d' ' */$2 


to  the  steamboat  dodge.  If  I'm  wrong, 
sell  my  jewels.  I  enclose  a  fcw  of  his 
masterpieces  so  that  you  can  see  for 
yourself.  Send  them  back  in  dry  ice.  We 
don't  want  any  of  these  to  spoil. 

During  this  whole  fantastic  interview, 
I  kept  wondering  how  the  stuff  this  gen- 
ius sent  in  by  mail  could  be  so  awful, 
and  the  stuff  he  brought  in  in  person  so 
wonderful.  Well,  it  gradually,  of  course, 
turns  out  that  he  is  not  Six  Buck  Sam  at 
all,  but  a  friend  of  his — make  it  a  for- 
mer friend — named  Henry  McColl.  It 
seems  that  Sam  sent  him  in  to  case  the 
joint,  and,  as  so  often  happens,  he 
bought  it  for  himself. 

Then  yesterday  the  real  Sam,  old 
Louie  from  Laguna,  blew  into  town  in  a 
four-engine  fury,  and  he's  now  storming 
around  town  threatening  to  sue  us,  put 
Hank  in  jail,  and  possibly  declare  war. 
On  the  way  here  on  the  plane  he 
whipped  up  some  more  greeting-card 
verse,  to  prove  that  he's  the  head  poet  of 
the  group,  and  it- pains  me  to  report  that 
it's  even  worse  than  his  prior  stuff. 

This  is  a  shame,  because  he  is  a  real 
nice,  honest-looking  guy  who  is  squan- 
dering his  youth  writing  a  play,  and 
there  is  nothing  I  would  like  better  than 
to  issue  him  one  of  our  handsome  checks 
to  help  along.  As  it  is  I  cannot  issue  him 
any  more  checks,  even  for  six  bucks. 

Now  Mr.  McColl,  our  new  genius,  is 
a  different  matter.  He  can  not  only  write 
greeting  cards  that  simply  reach  over 
and  take  the  money  out  of  your  pocket, 
he  is  also  full  of  fun.  He  seems  to  be 
known  as  Good  Old  Hank  to  every 
waiter  in  town,  and  we  have  accordingly 
been  holding  many  conferences  here 
and  there  in  the  evening.  Last  night 
Sam  trailed  us  around,  lurking  in  the 
shadows  muttering  vague  threats,  and 
this  morning  he  was  at  the  office,  gaunt 
and  haggard,  to  read  me  some  more  of 
his  horrible  greeting  cards. 

Where  it  will  all  end  I  couldn't  say. 

Jinny  Jingles. 

HOTEL  SHERMAN 
Chicago,  Illinois 

March  14,  1949 

Miss  Jinny  Hendrix 

Anniversary  Greeting  Card  Company 

396  Madison  Avenue 

New  York,  N.Y. 

Dear  Jinny: 

I  return  the  samples  of  Mr.  McColPs 
work.  I  can  only  agree  that  it  is  abso- 
lutely wonderful.   Buy  all  you  can. 

And  watch  yourself.  During  the  eve- 
ning conferences  I  would  suggest  that 
you  keep  your  left  up  at  all  times.  I  have 
never  told  you,  but  many  of  the  finest 
cards  in  our  present  line  were  written 
some  years  ago  by  a  gentleman  named 
Kickapoo  Brown,  one  of  the  country's 
leading  forgers. 

I  kind  of  like  Six  Buck  Sam. 

As  ever, 
Dad 

NY376  PD— New  York  NY  16  119P 

W.  F.  Hendrtx 

Hotel  Sherman  Chicago  III 

mister  henry  mccoll  our  new  gen- 
ius insists  on  marrying  me.  he  is 
whispering  sweet  nothings  in  my  ear 
in  excellent  poetry  for  which  he  is 
not  charging  me  a  nickel.  and  he  cer- 
tainly is  no  forger.  my  outer  de- 
fenses beginning  to  crack.  sam's 
morning  outpouring  of  verse  even 
verse  than  usual.  sorry.  advise. 

JINNY 

C194  PD— Chicago  III  17  203P 

Jinny  Hendrdc 

109  W  59  New  York  NY 

JUST  GOT  BACK  TO  HOTEL  AND  GOT 
YOUR  TELEGRAM.  DON'T  BE  IN  ANY  HURRY 
TO  MARRY  THIS  MCCOLL. 

DAD 


CI 95  NL  PD— Chicago  ill  17  205P 

Sam  Blaine 

c/o  Anniversary  Greeting  Card  < 

396  Madison  Ave  New  York  NY 

WELL  DO  SOMETHING.     I  COULD  NE\ 
WRITE     DECENT     GREETING     CARD    VEI 

either,    maybe  that's  WHY  I  SECRET 

DISTRUST  PEOPLE  WHO  CAN.  IS  YC 
PLAY  ANY  GOOD?  READ  THAT  TO  H 
READ  HER  THE  MANHATTAN  PHONE  BO( 
BUT  STOP  TRYING  TO  SELL  HER  II 
LOUSY  POETRY  OF  YOURS.  FORGET  T 
VERSE  AND  GET  ON  TO  THE  CHORI 
EITHER  THAT  OR  GO  BACK  TO  LAGUNA  A 
WE'LL  STRUGGLE  ALONG  AS  BEST  WE  C 
OH  BY  THE  WAY  WE  HAVEN'T  MET. 
JINNY'S  FATHER. 

W.  F.  HENDI 

T.  1237  PD— New  York  NY  18  53 IP 

W.  F.  Hendrix 

Hotel  Sherman  Chicago  III 

sam  has  disappeared.  he's  gone, 
came  in  this  morning  before  i  g 
here.  there  was  a  telegram  here  f 
him.   he  read  it  and  left  and  has! 
been  back  since.  have  you  had  a 

IN  THIS? 


C624  PD— Chicago  III  18  817P 

Jinny  Hendrdc 

109  W  59  New  York  NY 

REGRET     TO     SAY     THAT     I     EVIDEI* 
HAVE.    BUT  IF  SAM  HAS  CUT  AND  RUN  f  \ 
BE    MORE    DISAPPOINTED    THAN    YOU    AF,' 
AWAIT     DEVELOPMENTS     AND     MAKE     I!' 
RASH    MOVES.      AND    DON'T    MARRY    TH:' 
MCCOLL.      I'LL    CONTACT    THE    RAILROA1 
MAYBE  I  CAN  HEAD  SAM  OFF  AS  HE  COM    I 
THROUGH  CHICAGO 

D. 

SI 21  PD— New  York  NY  19  457P 

W.  F.  Hendrtx 

Hotel  Sherman  Chicago  III 

call  off  the  constabulary.  lett!i  i 

FOLLOWS. 

JIN] 


■Of 


ANNIVERSARY  GREETING  CAR 
COMPANY 

396  Madison  Avenue 
New  York,  N.Y. 

(An  Anniversary  Card  Expresses  Yo> 
True  Sentiment) 

March  19,  19*) 

Mr.  W.  F.  Hendrix 
Hotel  Sherman 
Chicago,  Illinois 

Dear  Pops: 

Want  to  go  to  a  wedding?  Consist 
of  mine? 

Today  has  been  a  little  busy.  If  you 
give  me  a  minute  to  change  into  son 
dry  ink,  I'll  tell  you  all  about  it.  What 
day — what  a  day! 

Yesterday  I  thought  I  was  going  1 
die.  I  hadn't  seen  either  Hank  or  Sai 
because  I  wanted  a  chance  to  think.  Tl 
more  I  thought,  the  more  sterling  advai 
tages  Hank  seemed  to  acquire.  The 
when  I  got  to  the  office  yesterday  mon 
ing,  prepared  for  some  more  of  Sam 
horrible  poetry,  Sam  had  already  bee 
in,  got  your  telegram,  and  gone.  And  h 
didn't  come  back. 

To  my  amazement  I   found   myse 
worrying  about  Sam.    You  know  wh; 
my  first  thought  was?  I  thought  his  wil 
in  Laguna  had  got  sick,  and  he'd  gor, 
home  to  her.  As  the  day  wore  on  I  gra< 
ually  worked  up  quite  a  state  of  confi 
sion.    All  I  could  think  of  was:   Sai  s 
you've  got  to  get  here.    By  five  thirr;  | 
when  I  wired  you,  the  sky  was  rig!  | 
down  on  top  of  me  and  my  heart  fe'j 
like   a   frozen   prune.    Is   that   love? 
guess  it  is.  The  ridiculous  part  was  thil 
I  didn't  even  know  where  Sam  had  beel 
staying.    Neither  did  Hank. 

Hank  met  me  at  five  thirty,  and  w 
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'  had  a  horrible  dinner  and  then  we  went 
up  to  his  apartment  and  he  read  me  his 

■  play.  It's  tunny.  I  guess,  but  too  brittle 
The  people  in  it  aren't  people — they're 
just  people  who  walk  around  and  tell 
Hank's  jokes  to  one  another.    After  he 

3 1  read  it  I  felt  even  colder  than  before. 

And  that's  the   time   Hank  chose  to 

make    his   big   pitch.     He   could    write 

enough  of  this  greeting-card  junk    (he 

led  it)  to  support  us  till  he  could  get 

the  play  produced.   Then  riches.    In  no 

'  time  we'd  have  a  penthouse,  twelve  serv- 
ants and  gold  dishes.  We'd  vibrate 
around  from  the  Riviera  to  Sun  Valley 
.to  Acapulco.  We'd  have  the  world  on  a 
stick. 

I     He  wanted  an  answer  right  then,  and 
he  got  pretty  dramatic  about  it. 

[said  1  didn't  know.  Hank.  I'll  have  to 
think    about    it.     And    around    eleven 
o'clock  I  went  home  and  went  to  bed. 
1  woke  up  this  morning  still,  some- 
what to  my  surprise,  alive.    And  then 
ne  today.   Great  big  beautiful  today. 
;  Oh  my  gosh  my  gosh  my  gosh! 

When  1  got  to  the  office,  who  was  sit- 

ng  in  the  reception  room  but  Sam.  Oh, 

Sam,  I  cried,  hurling  my  gorgeous  self 

upon  him,  I  don't  care  how  bad  it  is,  I'll 

i   buy  it. 

Alter  a  few  minutes  Sam  untangled  us 
enough  to  say.  Jinny,  people  are  watch- 
ing.   Which  they  were.    So  he  led  me 
info  my  own  office,  plopped  me  gently 
down  in  the  big  red  chair,  and  handed 
"   me  a  large  Manila  envelope  that  weighed 
about  four  pounds. 
Jinny,  he  said,  that's  my  play.    I  fin- 
hed  it  not  over  twenty  minutes  ago, 
iJ  I  want  you  to  be  the  first  person  in 
le  world  to  read  it.   Your  father  wired 
_•  to  read  you  the  play,  and  wham! — I 
suddenly  had  my  ending.  I've  been  holed 
: .  up  in  my  room  working  on  it  since,  and 
there  it  is.    Done. 

Pops,  it's  wonderful.    It's  like  Jimmy 
Durante — funny,  but  full  of  a  wonder- 
ful tender  humanness. 
The  ending  just  rips  you  apart.   This 
i  boy  in  the  play  is  heels  over  somersault 
in  love  with  a  girl  who  has  a  very  rich 
itor.   As  they're  winding  up  the  third 
act  the  girl  is  telling  the  boy  that  she  has 
;ided     to     marry     Wealthy     Willie. 
They're    going    to    be    married    by   the 
mayor,  have  a  big  reception  at  the  Wal- 
dorf, and  then  go  skedaddling  off  to  Eu- 
rope.   And    she    is    telling    Our    Boy 
'  good-by.    When  he  goes  back  to  New 
Orleans,  maybe  he'll  think  of  her  now 
h  and  then. 

Before  I  go,  says  the  boy,  I  want  to 
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tell  you  the  plans  I'd  made  lor  our  mar- 
riage. We  wouldn't  have  been  married 
by  the  mayor.  1  wanted  to  find  out  where 
your  mother  and  lather  were  married, 
and  wherever  it  was  I  wanted  us  to  be 
married  there.  That's  the  Hsind  of  mar- 
riage 1  wanted  us  to  have.  That's  the 
w.i\  1  loVed  you,  and  that's  the  way  I'll 
always  love  you.  Think  of  you?  1  will 
think  of  nothing  else  the  rest  ol  im  lite. 

And  he  gels  up  and  starts  rushing  out 
of  the  place. 

Just  as  he  reaches  the  door  the  girl, 
who  has  been  sitting  there  a  little 
stunned,  jumps  up  and  calls  to  him  and 
rushes  into  his  arms.  Oh,  Rick,  Rick, 
she  says,  don't  go.  don't  go.  My  folks 
were  married  in  a  little  church  in  Mil- 
waukee. They  gave  the  minister  a  dollar 
because  they  didn't  have  two  dollars. 
1  he  church  is  still  there  and  we  can  get 
a  train  for  Milwaukee  at  seven  thirty. 

Cl'KTAIN 

I  knew  that  was  the  right  ending,  said 
Sam,  because  that's  the  way  I'd  like  our 
marriage  to  be.  Where  were  your  par- 
ents married? 

Sam,  I  said,  I  accept  your  proposition. 
But  first  we've  got  a  little  call  to  make  on 
a  gentleman  I  happen  to  know.  And  I 
took  Sam  over  to  see  Arthur  Simmons, 
the  producer.  Mr.  Simmons  thought  the 
play  was  so  wonderful  that  he  gave  Sam 
an  advance  check  for  $  1 ,000,  and  from 
Mr.  Simmons  that  is  high  praise.  Mr. 
Simmons  once  offered  a  two-hundred- 
dollar  advance  for  Life  with  Father.  Ac- 
cording to  that,  Sam's  play  should  run 
thirty-five  years. 

Oh,  I'd  better  tell  you  where  the  wed- 
ding's to  be.  Remember  a  little  church 
you've  told  me  about  in  South  Chicago? 
Where  you  once  gave  the  minister  a  dol- 
lar because  you  didn't  have  two  dollars? 

It's  going  to  be  there,  Thursday  after- 
noon. Sam  and  I  will  get  into  Chicago 
Thursday  morning,  and  meet  you  at  the 
Sherman  around  noon.  We'll  have  a  bit 
of  life-giving  food,  and  then  haste  to  the 
nuptials.   Hope  you  can  make  it. 

Which  leaves  only  Hank.  Don't  worry 
about  him  for  one  minute.  Just  before  I 
went  home  the  other  night  I  signed  him 
to  an  exclusive  ten-year  contract.  We 
talked  about  it  very  briskly  for  fifteen 
minutes,  and  then  he  resumed  his  mar- 
riage pitch  without  even  shifting  gears. 

Do  you  know  why  I  didn't  marry 
Hank?  You  know  the  real  trouble  with 
that  boy? 

Right.  No  sentiment. 

Your  loving  daughter, 
Jinny        U_n=_JEZJ 


"It  took  thousands  of  years  for  the  hu- 
man race  to  become  civilized,  but  you 
and  I  are  supposed  to  do  it  in  fifteen" 
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STANDARDIZATION 
means  dependable  value 

Suits  upon  which  you  can  depend 
at  all  times  because  — 
#1,  the  fabric  by  Garfield  must  always 
meet  the  same  high  standards,  meaning 
longer-lasting  wear  to  you,  and 
#2,  the  tailoring  by  Merit  is  of  the 
same  top  quality  from  garment  to 
garment . . .always  precise . . . always 
skillful.  And  the  price  is  designed 
for  your  budget  at  only  $49.75. 
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FABRIC  BY  GARFIELD 
TAILORED  BY  MERIT 


If  you  can't  locate  a  dealer,  write  Merit  Clothing  Co.,  Inc., 
200  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  10,  N.  Y.t  and  we  will  direct  you 
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Collier's 
MOVIES 


TTieWeek's  Previ 


review 


By  WARREN  PHILLIPS 


Realism  and  idealism  combine  to  deliver  a  great  emotional  wallop  in 
We  Were  Strangers,  a  story  of  revolution  that  might  win  an  Oscar 


R.  JOHN  GARFIELD,  the  Hard  Guy 

Mfrom  the  Bronx,  and  Miss  Jennifer 
Jones,  the  Sad  Gal  from  Tulsa,  have 
long  been  known  in  Hollywood.  Their 
work  is  usually  grim  and  moving.  It 
was  inevitable,  therefore,  that  when  they  found 
themselves  teamed  in  Columbia  Pictures'  We  Were 
Strangers,  the  results  would  be  something  very  spe- 
cial indeed.  Taken  from  Robert  Sylvester's  book 
Rough  Sketch,  and  based  on  a  true  incident  in  the 
Cuban  revolution  of  the  1930s,  We  Were  Strangers 
adds  up  to  a  very  fine  tragedy.  It  could  very  well 
be  considered  for  the  Oscar  of  1949. 

Directed  by  John  Huston,  who  last  gave  us  the 
harrowing  Treasure  of  Sierra  Madre,  gifted  with  a 
capable  cast,  and  mounted  as  authentically  Cuban 
as  possible,  We  Were  Strangers  is  no  pretty-pretty 
piece  of  Hollywood  escape  mechanism.    Do  not 
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look  for  Mr.  Garfield  breathing  hot  lies  into  Miss 
Jones's  pearly  ears  in  a  standard  spy  plot.  As  fel- 
low conspirators  in  a  bizarre  scheme  to  assassinate 
the  dictator  president  of  Cuba,  and  so  free  the  suf- 
fering country,  they  put  business  before  pleasure. 
Their  minds  are  on  higher  things  than  necking. 

But  don't  get  the  idea  that  We  Were  Strangers  is 
as  dark  as  a  gloomy  Sunday.  It  carries  an  emo- 
tional wallop  at  once  directed  at  the  head  and 
heart. 

There  is  a  certain  justice  in  Mr.  Garfield's  play- 
ing a  friend  of  the  underdog  in  this  grueling  saga. 
Born  the  son  of  a  tailor  on  New  York's  Lower  East 
Side  on  March  4,  1913,  and  left  motherless  when 
he  was  seven,  Mr.  Garfield  was  practically  raised 
on  the  curbstones  of  the  Bronx  where  the  family 
had  moved.  He  peddled  papers,  engaged  in  kid 
gang  fights,  and  might  have  wound  up  delinquent 


The  revolutionary  Fenner  (John  Garfield)  dies  in  ! 
the  arms  of  his  girl,  China  (Jennifer  Jones),  just  as 
Victory  dawns  brightly  on  their  fight  for  democracy 


had  it  not  been  for  one  man:  Angelo  Patri,  prin- 
cipal of  PS  45,  the  school  young  Garfield  attended. 

Mr.  Patri  turned  the  young  tough's  mind  from 
the  lower  depths.  He  got  him  interested  in  debat- 
ing, for  instance,  so  much  so  that  when  Garfield 
graduated  he  talked  his  way  into  an  acting  scholar- 
ship with  the  Hecksher  Foundation  of  New  York 
City.  "I  made  $6  a  week  from  my  papers,  and  Mr. 
Patri  supplied  another  $5,"  says  Garfield.  "Some- 
day I  want  to  bring  his  story  to  the  screen." 

Garfield  emerged  from  the  foundation  a  full- 
grown  spear  carrier  with  Eva  Le  Gallienne's  Civic 
Repertory  Theatre.  His  salary  was  $0  per  week. 
He  supported  himself  by  washing  dishes,  running 
errands  and  bus-boying. 

Then  the  wanderlust  hit  him  and  for  a  time  he 
rode  the  rods,  worked  on  a  farm  and  generally  ho- 
boed. He  returned  to  civilization  to  snare  a  bit  in  a 
flop  called  Lost  Boy,  and  somehow  or  other  found 
himself  being  the  office  boy  in  Counselor  At  Law, 
a  big  Broadway  smasherola  that  made  Paul  Muni  a 
star.  By  1938  Garfield  found  himself  in  Hollywood 
— arriving  there  with  his  wife  in  a  flivver,  broke. 

He  was  an  overnight  sensation  in  pictures,  but 
has  never  managed  to  settle  down  in  the  film  capi- 
tal. Interested  in  politics  and  social  problems,  he 
remains  as  restless  as  ever  in  his  search  for  parts 
that  have  "significance." 

The  defense  mechanism  of  Garfield's  youth  has 
given  way  to  a  nice,  worried-about-the-world  com- 
plex. "In  the  past  my  body  has  been  in  Hollywood 
and  my  soul  has  stayed  on  Broadway,"  he  says. 
"They  were  together  in  We  Were  Strangers."  He 
is  now  on  Broadway  in  a  play  called  The  Big  Knife. 

The  underdog  looms  large  in  We  Were  Strangers.. 
Cuba  in  the  thirties  is  under  the  heel  of  a  tyrannical 
president  and  the  dreaded  Porra — secret  police. 
China  Valdes  (Jennifer  Jones),  who  works  in  a 
bank,  sees  her  brother  shot  down  brutally  in  the 
streets  of  Havana  by  Armando  Ariete  (Pedro  Ar- 
mendariz),  one  of  the  Cuban  Gestapo. 

To  get  even,  China  joins  a  group  of  plotters, 
among  whom  is  Tony  Fenner  (John  Garfield),  a 
mysterious  American. 

Fenner  devises  a  plan.  He  and  five  conspirators 
start  digging  a  tunnel  from  China's  house  toward 
the  family  tomb  of  a  Cuban  Cabinet  minister. 
After  it  is  completed  they  propose  to  assassinate  the 
minister,  then,  while  he  is  being  buried,  they  intend 
to  set  off  a  huge  bomb  under  the  tomb  around 
which  are  bound  to  be  gathered  Cuba's  brass. 

The  digging  soon  becomes  a  nightmare.  The 
sextet  hits  stone;  in  the  poorer  section  of  the  ceme- 
tery the  stench  is  unbearable;  and  one  of  their 
number  goes  mad  and  almost  wrecks  the  scheme. 
Finally  the  diggers  reach  their  goal.  They  assas- 
sinate their  bait,  and  the  trap  is  made  ready  for 
springing.  Then  the  world  falls  in — their  victim 
will  not  be  buried  in  the  family  plot.  He  will  lie 
elsewhere. 

Now  it  becomes  vital  to  get  Fenner  out  of  the 
country.  His  presence  is  dangerous  to  the  others. 
But  he  and  China  are  trapped,  and  in  a  tremendous 
tommy-gun  battle  Fenner  dies  just  as  Cuba  is  freed. 

Besides  Mr.  Garfield's  underdogged  heroics, 
many  items  contribute  to  making  this  a  powerful, 
moving  and  ironic  drama.  Miss  Jennifer  Jones  is 
her  most  intense,  dark  and  haunting  self.  The  part 
of  Ariete,  the  police  rat,  is  so  expertly  done  by 
Pedro  Armendariz  (he's  the  Gable  of  Mexican 
films),  you'll  hiss  him  in  your  dreams. 

Surprise  of  the  cast  is  one  Gilbert  Roland.  As  a 
happy-go-lucky  stevedore-conspirator  with  a  knack 
for  the  guitar,  Mr.  Roland  nearly  swipes  the  pro- 
ceedings from  the  able  Mr.  Garfield.  Ramon  No- 
varro  also  turns  up  and  does  a  bit  as  a  conspirator. 

John  Huston,  who  directed  and  also  co-authored 
the  script,  has  fused  all  these  elements  into  a  picture 
Columbia  may  well  be  proud  of.        r~7T~~ri I 
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women  have  to 
cany  the  banners 


Perhaps  you'll  see  the  story  of  Joan  of  Arc.  as  por- 
trayed on  the  screen  by  Miss  Ingrid  Bergman. 

It's  a  thrilling  episode  in  the  world's  history,  prov- 
ing that  sometimes  a  woman  must  take  the  lead  in  the 
fight  she  believes  in. 

Modern  women,  too,  must  often  pick  up  the  banners 
...  in  their  struggle  for  the  security  and  well-being  of 
their  family. 

Though  earning  the  necessities  of  life  is  primarily  a 
man's  job.  sometimes  it  takes  a  woman  to  insure  her 
family's  future  by  setting  them  on  the  only  sure  road 
to  security  .  .  .  through  adequate,  regular  savings. 

For  the  modern  woman,  there  is  one  foolproof 
method  of  winning  her  fight  for  savings.  It's  United 
States  Savings  Bonds— an  investment  with  the  sound- 
est backing  in  the  world  ...  an  investment  that  pays 
back  four  dollars  for  every  three. 

And  there  are  two  foolproof  savings  plans,  too. 
One  is  the  Payroll  Savings  Plan,  for  those  on  a  com- 
pany payroll.  The  other  is  the  Bond-A-Month  Plan, 
for  those  not  on  a  payroll,  whereby  bonds  are  pur- 
chased through  the  checking  account. 
If  your  home  is  your  career,  urge  your  husband,  and 
all  other  working  members  of  your  family,  to  start 
now— today— on  the  bond-saving  plan  for  which  they 
are  eligible. 

If  you  are  working,  sign  up  yourself  at  your  firm  or 
bank,  and  influence  the  other  working  members  of 
your  family  to  do  the  same. 

Soon  the  bonds  will  start  piling  up. 

Soon  you'll  know  that  confidence  in  the  future 
which  only  comes  through  saving. 

It's  a  wonderful  feeling  for  anyone.  And  for  a 
woman— how  doubly  wonderful ! 

AUTOMATIC  SAVING 

IS  SURE  SAVING 
U.S.  SAVINGS  BONDS 


Contributed  by  this  magazine  in  co-operation  with  the 
Magazine  Publishers  of  America  as  a  public  service. 
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SMART    NEW   WAYS    TO    MAKE    THESE    GREAT   OLD    FAVORITES! 
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RUM  sou« — Make  yours  with 
Puerto  Rican  Rum.  Here's 
the  smoothest  Sour  that  ever 
trickled  down  your  throat! 


RUM  HIGHBALL — Now  learn 
how  mellow,  how  satisfying 
Puerto  Rican  Rum  is!  Try  it 
straight,   too — you'll   love   it! 


RUM  OLD  FASHIONED — The 

same  grand  drink — but  mm- 
mm  how  smooth!  Tastes  like 
liquid  sunshine  going  down. 


It's    DRY.  .  . 
it's   LIGHT  .  .  . 
it's   SM-OO-TH! 


THE  PUERTO  RICO  INDUSIRIAL  DEVELOPMENT  COMPANY,  SAN  IUAN.  P 


OH,  YOU  BEAUTIFUL  BLONDE! 


Continued  from  page  28 


during  the  late  months  of  last  year  when 
I  she  was  testing  for  the  movie  role  of 
Irma.  She  got  that  and  the  film  will  soon 
'be  made  by  Paramount,  but  it  set  her 
campaign  back  quite  sharply.  There 
were  ten  performances  a  week  in  Black- 
outs, rehearsals  and  performances  of  the 
radio  show  and  assorted  errands  for 
friends.  She  ended  with  money  in  the 
bank  and  a  great  fear  in  her  heart.  There 
was  obviously  somebody  in  the  world 
not  getting  enough  if  she  had  any  left; 
she  started  the  new  year  with  a  firm  re- 
solve to  correct  this. 

The  family  comes  from  Anaheim, 
about  30  miles  from  Los  Angeles,  where 
Marie  was  horn.  Her  father  was  a  pros- 
perous realtor  and  orange  grower  who 
died  when  she  was  around  five.  Her 
mother  remarried  and  Marie,  at  15,  took 
the  $11,000  left  from  her  father's  will 
and  moved  the  family  to  Hollywood. 
From  that  time  forward  she  has  not  only 
been  head  of  the  family  but  chief  pro- 
vider. 

She  paid  a  year's  rent  on  a  house  at 
the  top  of  Gower  Street,  stocked  the 
cupboards  with  $500  in  canned  goods, 
bought  a  car,  got  clothes  for  all  the 
family  and  had  their  teeth  fixed.  She 
dolled  up  the  back  yard  with  awnings  and 
furniture  and  turned  the  family  out  to 
graze.  For  herself  she  got  a  fur  coat 
($900)  and  a  flock  of  slinky  evening 
dresses.  She  started  out  to  be  an  actress. 
"I  called  the  bank  and  asked  how  I 
stood  and  they  said  I  was  overdrawn 
$1.3S,"  says  Marie  mildly.  "Couldn't 
go  out  in  the  daytime  for  two  years. 
I  didn't  have  anything  but  evening 
gowns." 

In  truth,  she  did  have  to  go  out  in  the 
I  daytime  because  the  family  became  very 
tart  about  the  steady  diet  of  canned 
goods.  Since  there  was  no  gas  for  the 
car  she  would  park  it  at  the  top  of  Gower 
Street  and  let  it  coast  down,  watching 
carefully  so  she  would  make  all  the 
traffic  lights.  If  she  were  lucky  she  would 
finally  land  somewhere  between  the 
Columbia  and  RKO  studios,  from  where 
she  could  start  her  rounds.  At  night 
there  was  always  some  gentleman 
around  to  help  a  lady  in  a  fur  coat  who 
had  run  out  of  gas  and  left  her  purse  at 
home. 

At  home  were  her  mother,  stepfather 
(always  called  Uncle  Frank  by  Marie), 
her  grandfather,  her  two  half  brothers 
and  two  half  sisters.  Uncle  Frank  was 
deaf,  talked  all  the  time  in  a  stentorian 
voice  and  seldom  heard  any  answers.  He 
was  an  inventor  who  was  always  just 
getting  beaten  to  a  patent. 

Relatives  With  Cute  Habits 

Grandpa  lived  in  the  past  and  made 
it  tough  on  Marie  by  backing  her 
boy  friends  against  the  fireplace  mantel 
and  jabbing  home  his  points  by  poking 
them  in  the  vest.  Her  oldest  brother 
once  ruined  the  kitchen  by  firing  or- 
anges irately  at  the  ceiling  to  prove  that 
the  law  of  attraction  was  stronger  than 
the  law  of  gravity. 

"When  Grandpa  gets  his  paper  and 
Uncle  Frank  gets  a  new  idea  for  an  in- 
vention and  Brother  gets  appendicitis 
or  something,  we  have  peace  in  the 
house,"  says  Marie  plaintively. 

"I  think  I  could  make  them  all  very 
happy,"  she  said  once,  "if  I  made  enough 
to  let  them  do  as  they  please." 

She  made  a  test  at  M-G-M  which  con- 
sisted of  a  conversation  explaining  to 
Louis  B.  Mayer  why  she  should  have  a 
job.  It  didn't  convince  M-G-M  but 
somebody  at  Warner's  saw  it  and  gave 
her  a  contract.  She  plodded  along  there 
at  $75  a  week  until  they  gave  her  a  major 
role  in  Boy  Meets  Girl,  which  was  a 
rousing  success  and  seemed  likely  to  es- 
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tablish  her.  It  did  nothing  of  the  kind 
and  after  a  few  more  pictures  she  was 
back  where  she  started.  Anita  1  OOS 
picked  her  for  a  stage  revival  of  Gentle- 
men Prefer  Blondes  but  the  venture 
lingered  and  died  after  a  few  weeks. 

The  road  was  long  and  hard  thereafter 
but  she  managed  to  keep  going  by  radio 
guest  shots  and  small  parts  in  pictures. 
Ken  Murray  had  used  her  on  the  air 
and  considered  no  other  candidate  when 
he  launched  Blackouts.  It  cost  only 
$7,500  to  produce  and  nobody  expected 
it  to  run  more  than  two  weeks.  Marie 
was  in  at  $250  a  week  (she  is  now  up  to 
$  1 ,000)  and  happy  to  get  the  work.  She 
appeared  in  2,332  consecutive  perform- 
ances, an  all-time  record:  and  in  3,567 
shows  she  has  missed  only  28. 

Cy  Howard,  the  creator  of  My  Friend 
Irma,  had  seen  her  in  the  Blackouts  and 
asked  her  to  do  the  radio  show. 

"You  wouldn't  want  me."  she  said.  "I 
can't  read.  I'd  just  ruin  it  for  you."  This 
didn't  mean  she  was  illiterate;  it  referred 
to  her  fear  of  doing  a  full-length  script 
before  the  microphone. 

He  persisted  and  worked  with  her 
carefully  to  overcome  her  sense  of  in- 
feriority; the  result  is  known. 

But  no  matter  how  important  the 
radio  or  screen  seems,  she  never  misses 
the  Blackouts.  She  has  to  get  there  on 
time  every  night  because  she  baby-sits 
with  the  ten-month-old  child  of  an  acro- 
batic couple  who  go  on  before  she  does. 

She  has  repeatedly  refused  a  star 
dressing  room  on  the  stage  level,  pre- 
ferring to  chase  up  and  down  a  flight 
of  iron  stairs  because  it  "keeps  down  my 
weight."  Also  she  can  gab  with  the 
chorus  girls  when  she  isn't  on  stage. 

When  it  comes  to  recalling  names  she 
is  the  female  Babe  Ruth  and  has  never 
yet  got  one  straight.  Once  during  an 
interview  she  was  asked  her  husband's 
last  name  and  couldn't  for  the  life  of 
her  remember  it.  At  a  party  she  rushed 
up  to  her  husband  with  a  man  in  tow  and 
cried,  "Alan,  this  is  my  oldest  and  dear- 
est Hollywood  friend" — she  stopped  and 
turned  to  the  man — "what's  your  name?" 

She  never  carries  small  change  and 
never  pays  cash  for  anything.  She  picks 
up  things  on  counters,  starts  for  the  door 
and  yells  back  over  her  shoulder, 
"Charge  it!"  She  has  literally  hundreds 
of  accounts  scattered  over  Hollywood 
and  Los  Angeles. 

When  she  appears  for  her  radio  show, 
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Cy  Howard  carefully  checks  her  hat  and 
coat.  She  had  lost  at  least  25  hats  be- 
fore action  was  taken.  Her  husband, 
Alan  Nixon,  had  to  cultivate  the  qualities 
of  a  bloodhound  after  he  married  her — 
when  she  said  she'd  meet  him  at  Holly- 
wood and  Vine,  she'd  turn  up  exactly 
seven  blocks  in  some  other  direction. 

Marie's  biographer  will  have  a  tough 
time  collecting  her  correspondence  since 
she  has  only  written  about  four  letters 
in  her  lifetime,  preferring  to  telegraph 
or  telephone.  Her  phone  calls  are  either 
an  hour  in  length  or  ten  seconds.  She 
is  a  miraculous  motorcar  driver  who 
operates  on  the  principle:  Heaven  will 
protect  the  working  girl.  She  invariably 
parks  her  car  headed  the  wrong  way. 

When  a  tile  fell  off  a  building  and 
bashed  in  the  roof  of  her  car,  sitting  in  a 
parking  lot,  she  was  amazed  when  friends 
suggested  she  ought  to  bring  suit.  "Good 
heavens,"  she  cried  with  sincere  concern, 
"they  didn't  do  it  on  purpose!" 

When  the  door  of  her  new  auto  stuck 
and  refused  to  open,  she  never  thought 
of  returning  it  to  the  dealer,  preferring 
to  crawl  dutifully  over  the  seat  and  ojt 
the  other  door. 

For  years  she  went  around  with  Nick 
Grinde,  the  director,  and  was  finally  en- 
gaged to  him.    When  AJan  Nixon  came 
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along  and  married  her  she  was  so  afraid 
of  hurting  Grinde's  feelings  that  she  con- 
tinued to  nave  dates  with  him.  She  had 
been  married  three  months  before  she 
got  up  the  nerve  to  tell  Grinde  about  it. 
Grinde  was  not  amused. 

She  was  so  excited  when  she  got  a 
week's  vacation  in  New  York  several 
years  ago  that  she  promptly  caught  cold 
and  lost  her  voice.  She  did  her  talking 
with  pad  and  pencil,  but  the  experiment 
worked  out  badly.  "I  got  mostly  wrong 
answers,"  she  reports. 

She  owns  a  one-bedroom  Normandie 
cottage,  in  the  heart  of  Hollywood,  con- 
nected by  an  archway  to  an  adjoining 
house  for  her  family.  Her  ambition  is 
to  have  a  ranch-style  house  in  the  San 
Fernando  Valley,  but  unless  the  F.B.I, 
takes  over  and  shoots  anybody  taking 
money  from  her,  she  will  never  get  it. 

Epitaph  of  a  Fur  Coat 

She  makes  a  bluff  at  cooking  but  can 
easily  be  talked  out  of  it.  She  prefers 
to  eat  in  restaurants  and  can  always  be 
counted  on  for  opening  nights  at  clubs, 
because  it  gives  her  a  chance  to  dress  up. 
She  owns  a  mink  and  stone  marten,  the 
dream  of  her  life.  The  old  $900  fur 
coat  had  a  sad  end.  "I  hocked  it,"  says 
Marie.   "It  was  like  giving  away  a  leg." 

Her  broadcasting  technique  is  unique 
and  so  fixed  that  everybody  has  given 
up  trying  to  change  it.  The  first  time 
on  the  air,  when  the  cast  was  jittery 
because  of  agency  scouts  out  front, 
Howard  waved  a  frantic  signal  at  her 
and  she  calmly  waved  back  in  greeting. 
She  now  broadcasts  with  her  back  to 
him.  In  rehearsals  when  he  yells  at  her, 
she  fixes  her  eyes  on  a  spot  on  the  ceil- 
ing and  answers  him  without  looking 
around.  On  one  occasion  he  bellowed 
at  her  through  the  talk-back  key  and  she 
didn't  answer.  Another  bellow;  no 
answer;  another,  no  answer.  He  finally 
yelled,  "Marie,  what's  wrong  with  you?" 

She  replied:  "I  accept  your  apology, 
Cy." 

She  collects  dolls  and  has  her  dressing 
room  and  house  full  of  them.  This  may 
mean  something  to  a  psychiatrist  but 
Marie's  friends  regard  it  merely  as  an- 
other sign  of  her  affectionateness. 

She  has  a  tiny  Yorkshire  terrier  that 
she  takes  everywhere — weddings,  thea- 
ters, funerals,  parties  and  movies.  "Don't 
want  him  to  get  lonesome  and  have  a 
neurosis,"  says  Marie.  Even  as  a  child 
her  bigheartedness  was  driving  the 
family  crazy.  One  day  her  mother  went 
to  a  dressmaker  and  found  the  seam- 
stress ripping  her  best  dress  apart.  Marie 
had  brought  it  in  to  be  altered  for  a 
"poor  neighbor." 

Most  stories  about  Marie  are  apoc- 
ryphal and  the  rest  manage  to  misinter- 
pret her.  The  world  likes  to  think  of 
her  as  a  dumb  and  merry  blonde  and 
she  plays  up  to  the  role.  In  truth,  she  is 
smart,  witty  and  kindhearted  to  a  fault. 
She  once  asked  her  husband,  "Alan, 
when's  the  first  of  February?" 

"The  first  day  of  the  month,  of 
course,"  said  Mr.  Nixon. 

"Oh,"  said  Marie,  nodding  sagely. 

This  has  been  received  with  hilarity 
as  an  indication  of  Marie's  pleasantly 
wacky  nature,  but  in  reality  it  is  a  sign 
of  her  tact  and  kindness.  She  wanted 
to  know  the  day  of  the  week  and  wasn't 
given  it,  but  you  would  never  catch  her 
being  nasty  about  it.  She  has  never  in 
her  life  said  an  unkind  word  about  any- 
body and  has  a  genius  for  finding  the 
best  in  even  the  most  horrible  creatures. 

There  was  the  case  of  a  Hollywood 
actress  who  was  cordially  hated  by 
everybody  in  town.  Marie  had  a  hard 
time  with  this  subject  but  finally  came 
up  with  a  glint  of  hope. 

"You're  just  too  close  to  her,  that's 
what's  the  trouble,"  she  explained  pa- 
tiently. "If  you  hadn't  ever  heard  of 
her,  I'll  bet  you  wouldn't  hate  her  at 
all."  LZJC31 J 
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Indoors 

J6u press  the  button. . . 
It    ^       does  the  rest 


A  boy  and  his  father  get  very  close  when  they  "make  things"  to- 
gether. It's  a  man-to-man  operation  that  delights  them  both — and 
Mother  is  particularly  happy  to  have  an  opportunity  for  such  a 
heart-warming  picture.  She  snaps  as  unconcernedly,  as  casually  as 
though  she  were  making  pictures  outdoors. 

Indoor  snaps  are  simple,  sure . . .  with  Kodak  Film  and  a  photo 
lamp  or  two.  Ask, your  dealer  for  "how-to-do-it"  suggestions.  (See 
the  new  Kodak  Photo  Flasher  for  flash  shots  with  most  any  camera ; 
$1.35  plus  tax.)  Eastman  Kodak  Company,  Rochester  4,  N.Y. 

Only  Eastman  makes  Kodak  Film. . . 
the  film  in  the  familiar  yellow  box 

"Kodak  "  is  a  Iradr-mark 
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word  for  word.  She  put  her  head  back 
and  looked  at  me.  Then  she  said  gravely, 
"Si." 

Every  segment  of  the  time  that  fol- 
lowed fell  perfectly  in  place  the  way  it 
always  should  and  almost  never  does. 
We  left  the  dance  floor  and  went  down 
to  the  railed  walk  overhanging  the  river. 
We  leaned  on  the  railing,  our  shoulders 
touching,  and  we  looked  down  at  the  wa- 
ter and  talked.  She  knew  no  English  at 
all,  and  the  Italian  I  spoke  was  just  the 
working  knowledge  most  soldiers  had. 

I  didn't  ask  her  name,  nor  she  mine.  I 
didn't  notice  whether  she  had  nice  legs, 
or  what  she  was  wearing.  I  just  felt  that 
my  tensions  had  been  rolled  into  a  tiny 
pill  and  flicked  into  the  wind  and  were 
gone  now. 

PEOPLE  above  us  began  to  mill  to- 
ward the  exit.  We  went  upstairs  and 
out  to  the  street  and  she  said,  "1  have  to 
meet  my  cousin  and  her  fidanzato  at  the 
bridge.  We  can  walk  toward  there  but 
when  we  get  near  I  have  to  go  alone." 

Instead  of  continuing  straight  down 
the  river  street,  we  walked  around  the 
block.  Twenty  feet  into  the  side  street  it 
was  as  dark  as  a  country  night.  I  stopped 
and  she  turned  and  her  mouth  met  mine 
halfway. 

A  half  block  from  the  bridge  I  let  her 
go  on  alone.  She  said  that  she  would 
meet  me  there  the  next  night,  at  seven. 

It  was  after  midnight  and  I  began  to 
think  of  getting  back  to  camp.  We  were 
bivouacked  about  six  kilometers  north  of 
Florence  and  there  were  no  busses  or 
trolley  lines.  I  gave  her  about  ten  min- 
utes and  walked  across  the  bridge  myself, 
using  the  catwalk  on  the  side,  and  waited 
at  the  circle  for  a  lift.  After  a  while  I 
caught  a  jeep  that  took  me  as  far  as  the 
Via  Bolognese  and  I  was  lucky  there,  too, 
because  an  ambulance  came  by  going  up 
to  the  hospital.  They  dropped  me  at  our 
turnoff  and  I  walked  into  camp. 

I  undressed  quickly  in  the  tent  and  got 
into  my  bed  and  tucked  the  mosquito 
netting  in.  Then  I  lay  back  in  the  dark- 
ness and  tried  to  figure  out  what  had 
happened  to  me.  There  had  certainly 
been  enough  girls  during  the  long  stretch 
overseas,  but  nothing  like  this  had  ever 
happened  before.  I  fell  asleep  confused. 

We  had  been  a  tactical  radio  group 
during  the  fighting,  and  now  that  the  war 
was  over  they  had  us  copying  press  for 
the  Twelfth  Air  Force  radio  station.  I 
worked  my  shift  the  next  day  and  washed 
up  and  changed  for  my  date.  By  the  time 
three  lifts  and  a  trolley  had  brought  me 
to  the  bridge  I  felt  convinced  that  she  was 
not  going  to  show. 

I  was  early  and  I  hoisted  myself  up  on 
the  wide  stone  parapet  to  wait.  I  stared 
at  every  girl  that  came  close.  I  realized 
that  I  had  only  a  vague  idea  what  she 
looked  like. 

Church  bells  sounded.  I  looked  at  my 
watch;  it  said  seven  o'clock  and  there  she 
was.  She  was  wearing  a  plain  dark  blue 
dress.  Bare,  nice  legs  and  sandals.  As 
she  came  toward  me  I  slipped  from  my 
seat  and  walked  along  beside  her, 
strangely  not  able  to  say  anything.  Then 
she  said,  "Buona  sera,  come  sta?"  and  I 
was  able  to  speak. 

"Where  are  we  going?" 

She  shrugged  "I  can't  stay  out  more 
than  an  hour.  I  told  my  aunt  I'd  be  home 
soon." 

"Don't  you  stay  with  your  parents?" 

"My  mother  and  father  are  in  San  Gio- 
vanni, about  thirty-five  kilometers  from 
here.  I  come  to  Florence  and  stay  in  my 
aunt's  house  once  in  a  while." 

"Your  aunt — does  she  watch  you  all 
the  time?" 

"Si.  Certamente!  Oh" — she  smiled — 
"you  mean,  how  was  I  able  to  be  alone 
at  the  dance?   My  cousin  lives  with  us. 
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She  has  a  friend  whom  she  must  meet  se 
cretly.  He  is  separated  from  his  wife  bu| 
we  have  no  divorces  here,  like  in  Amen 
ica.  So  when  my  cousin  wants  to  go  ou 
she  takes  me  along  for  an  excuse.  Las 
night  we  were  both  supposed  to  be  a,{ 
the  dance  but  she  left  with  her  fidanzarai 
and  met  me  later." 

I  took  her  arm  to  steer  her  out  of  tb«> 
way  of  a  Fiat  as  we  crossed  the  street.  4 
held  on  as  we  got  to  the  sidewalk  and  slii 
my  hand  down  to  meet  hers. 

We  began  to  walk  up  a  little  street  wit! 
a  high  stone  wall  on  either  side.   On  th» 
other  it  dropped  the  higher  we  went  un, 
til  it  was  just  a  foot-high  embankment 
overlooking  the  rolling  stretch  of  valleyij 
We  sat  down.  There  wasn't  anyone  e 
about. 

"I  don't  even  know  your  name." 

"Bruna.  What's  yours?" 

"Paul." 

She  tried  to  say  it.    The  nearest  sh 
could  come  was  "Pa-ul." 

"Call  me  Tony  or  Vincenzo  or  what 
ever  you  want." 

"No.   I  like  your  name." 

"Are  you  going  to  let  me  see  you  every 
day?" 

"Unless—" 

"Well?" 

"Unless  somebody  sees  us.   That  wi 
be  very  bad." 

"Why?" 

"My  aunt  will  send  me  back  to  S 
Giovanni." 

"Because  I'm  a  soldier?" 

She  shrugged  unhappily. 

"But  that's  a  strange  way  to  rega 
the  Americans.    We're  supposed  to 
your  friends." 

"I  know.   It  would  be  the  same  witty; 
an  Italian  soldier.    That's  the  way  our|  I 
people  are." 

It  didn't  seem  much  of  a  problem.   L 
leaned  toward  her.  She  looked  at  me  likei 
a  kid,  full  of  trust  and  confidence.   We(i 
kissed,  and  she  pressed  her  cheek  againstj 
mine  and  held  it  there  tightly. 

EVERY  evening  at  seven  o'clock  she1  I 
met  me  at  the  bridge.    We  wouldi 
walk  up  to  the  Piazzale  Michelangelo.^ 

1,  hand  in  hand.i 
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So 


We  circled  the  huge  plaza 
around  the  weather-stained  copy  of  the! 
David,  to  lean  for  a  while  on  the  stone 
fence  and  look  at  the  town  spread  out  be- 
low us  like  a  post  card,  with  the  heights 
of  the  Duomo  and  the  Palazzo  Vecchio 
dominating  Florence  from  the  past 

One  evening  she  seemed  upset.    She    , 
held   my   hand  tightly  between  hers.    iKnj 
said,  "What's  the  matter?" 

"Pa-ul,  you're  a  soldier  and  I  always  1  | 
thought  that  only  bad  girls  did  what  I'm 
doing.  Am  I  bad?" 

"We  haven't  done  anything  bad." 

"I  know." 

She  looked  down  at  my  hand  in  hers 
and  said,  "77  voglio  bene." 

"Grazie." 

"Why  do  you  thank  me?" 

"Because  you  told  me  what  I  wanted 
to  hear.  I  love  you,  too." 

"Then  why  do  I  feel  so  unhappy?" 

"Maybe  you're  sorry  to  be  mixed  up 
with  somebody  like  me." 

"Oh,  n»."  Her  eyes  got  big  and  seri- 
ous. "You're  just  what  I  want.  You're 
just  what  I've  always  wanted.  Maybe 
that's  why  I'm  sad.  I'm  afraid  it  can't 
last." 

I  didn't  say  anything  and  I  suppose 
it  was  answer  enough. 

"When  do  you  think  you'll  be  sent 
back  to  America?" 

"I  don't  know.  A  month  or  two." 

"I  want  to  give  you  my  address,  Pa-ul. 
You  must  not  write  to  me  and  you  must 
not  come  there  but  I  want  you  to  have 
it." 

I  took  out  some  paper  and  wrote  her 
address   on  it.    Bruna   Pasqui.     Monte 
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ukleCroci.  Number  3.  And  then  I  wrote 

ddress    for    her.     Corporal    Paul 

er.   Fifth  Tactical  Communications 

any.    APO  650.    Co  Postmaster, 

M  York. 

\    soldier    went    past    with    his    arm 

•  ound  a  girl.   I  felt  a  moment's  kinship 

i:  ith  him  until  I  noticed  how  well  dressed 

s  girl  was.    She  even  wore  high  heels. 

«  id  shoes  like  that  cost  forty  or  fifty 

i  hilars.  He  had  his  mouth  to  her  ear  and 

-'  ic  was  giggling. 

I  looked  at  Bruna's  freshness  and   I 
bought  what  she  was  risking  by  seeing 
lie.  I  said.  "Let's  take  a  walk." 
We  took  the  steps  in  back  of  the  res- 
urant  and  from  there  a  path  wound  be- 
ifveen    trees.      We    seemed    completely 
Jtjlone  and  she  slipped  her  arm  around 
j  waist  and  walked  close  to  me. 
We  got  to  the  top.    A  bicycle  leaned 
•ainst  a  tree  and  a  boy  in  a  sleeveless 
sweater  and  a  white  shirt  lay  on  the  pine 
eedles,  his  head  on  the  lap  of  a  dark 
rl  in  a  red  dress.    We  turned  around 
id  strolled  back. 

"In  America,  is  it  true  the  man  washes 
^shes  for  his  wife?" 

"Sure.  When  she  needs  the  help." 
"It  must  be  a  strange  country." 
"I  wish  I  could  show  it  to  you." 
"Yes." 

There  were  voices  and   laughter.    A 

•oup  of  young  men  were  off  the  path  to 

jr  right.   They  were  squabbling  over  a 

irton  of  cigarettes  evidently   recently 

ack-marketed.  They  all  wore  their  hair 

>o  long.    Clothes  excessively  tailored. 

hin-toed  shoes.   They  stared  at  Bruna 

•ako  frankly.    She  kept  her  head  down 

id  hurried  me  past  them. 

One  of  them   used   a   word   and   the 

:hers  laughed.    I  had  heard  the  word 

ipfore.  dialect.     We   were   away   from 

•Ion  now  but  Bruna  didn't  seem  able  to 

ok  at  anything  except  the  road  at  her 

'  et.    The  color  mounted  in  her  cheeks. 

"Wait  for  me  here,"  I  said. 

I  walked  back  to  the  group.   I  didn't 

llxm  which  one  had  used  the  word,  and 

B  didn't  feel  like  using  their  language, 

( id  anyway  it  didn't  matter.    I  picked 

>■  it  the  nearest  one  and  drove  hard  at  his 

w.  He  went  down,  a  surprised  look  on 

s  face.   Then  they  jumped  me.   I  used 

iy  knee  once  and  once  I  hit  out  blind 

id  felt  a  jar  in  my  fist.    Then  1  went 

'^n.  Somebody  kicked  me.  There  was 

.  diversion  with  a  lot  of  yelling  and  they 

Ji  1  took  off.   Bruna  was  kneeling  beside 

I  e.  Her  dress  was  torn  at  the  shoulder 

*  id  she  was  breathing  quickly.  Her  eyes 

i  ere  angry  and  concerned. 

I  got  to  my  feet  first  and  helped  her 

>.   I  wiped  her  face  carefully  with  my 

tulwdkerchief.  She  pleated  the  tear  in  her 

ess  and  pressed  it  against  her  shoulder 

ith   her   pocketbook.    She  said,  "Oh, 

ub-u1,  what  am  I  going  to  do?" 
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Her  dress  was  thin  and  much-washed, 
and  the  tear  looked  bad. 

"We'll  have  to  cover  you  up  someway 
so  you  can  get  home.  Beats  me  how,"  I 
added  in  English. 

She  was  flushed  and  worried,  but  not 
too  worried,  and  1  felt  proud  of  her. 
"Maybe  we  can  borrow  a  jacket  or  some- 
thing somewhere,"  I  said. 

We  went  back  up  the  path  and  at  the 
top  it  branched  off  into  the  little  road  we 
had  taken  the  first  evening.  We  went 
along  it  until  we  came  to  ■  row  of  stone 
houses.  At  the  door  of  the  first  one  I 
stopped  and  said,  "I'll  ask  " 

AFTER  a  while  the  door  opened  at  my 
.  knocking  and  a  small,  very  old 
woman  stood  there.  She  was  dressed  all 
in  black. 

I  said,  "Scusi,"  and  then  I  couldn't 
think  of  anything  else  to  say. 

The  old  lady  looked  me  over  carefully 
and  then  she  took  in  Bruna  without 
changing  expression,  as  if  soldiers,  with 
girls  in  torn  dresses  knocked  on  her  door 
every  day.  She  said,  "Come  in." 

We  went  into  a  bare  little  room  that 
contained  a  small  table,  a  few  chairs  and 
a  picture  of  the  Ascension.  I  stood  awk- 
wardly next  to  the  table.  "Tell  her.  Tell 
her  everything  the  way  it  happened." 

The  old  woman  said.  "Sit  down. 
You've  had  trouble,  rest  a  while." 

She  went  to  the  cupboard  and  brought 
out  a  fiasco  of  vino  and  some  glasses. 
Her  thin,  veined  hand  was  steady  as  she 
poured.  The  third  glass  she  poured  a 
quarter  full  for  herself. 

Bruna  looked  at  her  over  the  edge  of 
the  tumbler,  and  then  she  set  the  glass 
down  and  began  to  speak.  It  wasn't  slow 
and  careful,  the  way  she  spoke  with  me. 
When  she  had  finished  she  was  breathing 
hard  as  if  in  the  telling  she  had  recap- 
tured some  of  the  physical  exertion. 

"And  you  went  to  help  him?" 

"Si,  I  forgot  myself." 

"Oh,  I  would  have  done  the  same 
thing.  Now,  let  me  see  what  I  can  give 
you  to  wear  so  these  nasty-minded  peo- 
ple won't  have  anything  to  say."  The  old 
lady  went  out  of  the  room  and  we  could 
hear  her  painfully  climbing  the  stairs. 

We  drank  our  wine  and  after  a  while 
she  came  back.  She  was  carrying  a 
shawl  which  she  handed  to  Bruna. 

Bruna  looked  at  it  and  gasped  and  fin- 
gered it  and  handed  it  silently  to  me.  It 
was  very  old  and  fragile  and  I  was  afraid 
even  to  touch  it.  Bruna  stammered  rea- 
sons why  she  could  not  accept  it  to  wear. 

"Nonsense.  You'll  bring  it  back." 

Bruna  put  it  on  and  adjusted  it  over 
the  rip  and  I  said  to  the  old  woman, 
"You  are  very  good." 

She  said,  "There  are  things  that  last 
longer  than  wars." 

I  walked  with  Bruna  out  of  the  park 
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"O.K.    So  it  saves  him  time  in  the  morning" 
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Outdoors 

16m  press  the  button. . . 
It    ^       does  the  rest 
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Talking  models  and  motors,  launching  the  finished  plane — he's  his 
father's  boy;  but  Mother  shares  in  the  afternoon's  fun  in  a  very 
special  way.  This  is  her  opportunity  to  add  a  splendid  snapshot  to 
the  family  record,  and  the  snaps  she  makes  this  afternoon,  depend 
on  it,  will  be  good  snapshots. 

She  uses  Kodak  Verichrpme  Film  because  it  makes  good  snaps 
simple,  sure.  This  is  the  film  made  especially  to  get  good  pictures 
for  young  and  old,  experienced  and  inexperienced.  You  press  the 
button;  it  does  the  rest.  Eastman  Kodak  Company,  Rochester  4,  N.Y. 

Only  Eastman  makes  Kodak  Film. . . 
the  film  in  the  familiar  yellow  box 

'Kodak"  it  a  Irade-mark 
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Colga*« 
Tooth  Powder 

Gets  Teeth 

Sparkling  And 
Super-Cleon 


idP^$l"'^ik 


OVER  4,000  DENTISTS 

IN  A  NATIONWIDE  SURVEY 

AGREE  THIS  EASY  WAY 

GETS  RESULTS 

1  Simply  brush  teeth  for  two  min- 
*  utes,  morning  and  night,  with 
Colgate  Tooth  Powder. 

O  Brush  all  three  surfaces front, 

^  back,  and  biting  edges  of  teeth. 

3  Always  brush  away  from  the 
gums. 

Gets  Teeth   Naturally  Bright 

You'll  see  —  this  easy  routine  re- 
moves dull  film  that  improper  brush- 
ing misses.  Reveals  the  full  natural 
sparkle,  leaves  teeth  shining  clean. 
\  ou'll  like  Colgate  Tooth  Powder's 
pleasant  flavor,  too.  Refreshes  the 
mouth,  sweetens  the  breath.  Try  it! 


BRtATH  OF  ROMANCE 
Colgate  Tooth  Powder 
cleansand  sweetens 
breath,  too! 


TOOr£ 
POWDgH 


and  as  far  as  she  would  let  us  go  to- 
gether. The  next  day  was  Sunday  and  we 
arranged  to  meet  at  two  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon. 

The  usual  nest  of  rumors  was  waiting 
when  I  got  back  to  camp.  Several  of  the 
high-point  men  had  been  transferred  to 
the  depot  at  Naples  to  await  shipment 
home.  I  couldn't  get  excited.  .  .  . 

Sunday  afternoon  in  Florence  was  like 
Sunday  almost  any  place  in  the  world. 
People  strolled,  dressed  in  their  best. 
Church  bells  tolled,  and  there  was  the 
quietness  peculiar  to  the  day.  Bruna 
looked  very  pretty.  She  had  used  a  little 
lipstick.  She  wore  the  same  dress  but 
she  had  got  a  piece  of  velvet  and  stitched 
it  around  the  collar  for  newness.  She 
wore  the  same  sandals  because  they  were 
her  best,  or  maybe  the  only  pair  she 
owned. 

"Did  you  get  home  all  right,  Bruna?" 
I  asked. 

"Si.  I  got  out  of  my  dress  and  put  it 
away  and  my  aunt  didn't  see  it.  And  I 
returned  the  shawl  to  the  old  woman  this 
morning.  You  know  what  she  said  to 
me?" 

"What?" 

"She  made  me  sit  down  for  a  while 
and  gave  me  some  wine  and  when  I 
thanked  her  again  to  leave  she  told  me 
to  trust  my  heart.  What  did  she  mean, 
Pa-ul?" 

"I  guess  she  meant  that  you  should 
continue  just  as  you  are." 

"I  never  had  any  doubts,  Pa-ul,"  she 
said. 

"Bruna,  we  have  all  day,  si?" 

"Si,"  she  said  happily. 

"Let's  forget  that  my  being  a  soldier 
bothers  your  nosy  neighbors.  I  have  tick- 
ets tor  a  thing  you  will  like." 

"What?" 

"They  are  having  La  Traviata  at  the 
Teatro  Verdi." 

"How  wonderful!"  Bruna  exclaimed. 
"But—" 

"I  know.  We'd  have  to  go  through  the 
town  to  get  there.  But  that's  silly.  Many 
Italian  girls  go  with  Americans.  Nice 
girls.  They  don't  all  lose  their  reputa- 
tions." 

"My  aunt — all  right,  let's  go." 

"Good.  We  can  sit  in  the  park  for  an 
hour  and  then  take  the  trolley." 

THE  sun  warmed  Bruna's  hair  to  ti- 
tian.  A  shadow  lay  faintly  between 
her  cheekbone  and  the  corner  of  her 
mouth.  She  had  long  white  fingers  with 
nails  cut  short.  There  were  calluses  on 
her  palms.  I  thought  what  a  queer  pres- 
ent I  had  given  her  that  she  treasured  so 
much.  A  bar  of  scented  toilet  soap. 

Afterward  we  got  on  the  trolley  where 
I  paid  two  lire  for  Bruna's  ticket  and 
was  waved  away  as  I  tried  to  pay  for  my 
own.  We  got  off  as  near  the  theater  as 
we  could.  Once  I  forgot  and  reached  for 
Bruna's  arm  but  she  withdrew.  She 
walked  primly  beside  me. 

We  were  a  block  from  the  Via  Verdi 
when  she  gasped  and  said,  "Stay." 

She  walked  ahead  rapidly  while  I  re- 
mained wondering.  She  was  talking  to 
a  little  thin  woman  with  heavy  dark- 
framed  glasses.  They  talked  for  a  while 
and  then  the  two  of  them  walked  on  to- 
gether. Bruna  put  her  hand  behind  her 
and  her. fingers  opened  and  closed  in  the 
gesture  of  ciao,  good-by.  She  did  not 
turn  around  to  look  back  at  me. 

I  waited  for  a  while,  empty  and  pur- 
poseless and  mad.  I  took  out  the  two 
tickets  and  handed  them  to  a  kid,  saying 
in  English,  "Take  your  mother,  sonny." 
I  walked  as  far  as  the  Via  Bolognese,  and 
from  there  I  got  a  lift.  .  .  . 

After  that  1  should  have  known.  Only 
there  was  the  nagging  thought  that 
maybe,  the  next  evening,  she'd  be  stand- 
ing there  waiting  for  me. 

I  showed  up  three  evenings  and  she 
didn't.  I  was  back  the  fourth  time,  wait- 
ing, hoping,  but  she  didn't  come.  Finally, 
feeling  like  a  damned  fool,  I  walked 
away.   I  took  out  the  slip  of  paper  with 


her  address.  An  old  guy  came  along, 
wearing  an  ancient  velveteen  jacket  that 
looked  as  if  it  came  from  the  prop  room 
of  La  Boheme. 

I  said,  "Scusate.  Dov'e  La  Via  Monte 
alii-  Croci?" 

Straight  down,  he  said,  and  then  off 
to  the  left.  I  thanked  him.  Did  I  have  a 
cigarette? 

I  gave  him  one.  He  put  it  carefully 
aside  for  later. 

On  the  wall  was  a  crude  drawing.  It 
was  in  red  paint  and  represented  a  pair 
of  scissors.  Underneath  it  said,  "Donne!" 
Just  that.  Women!  Under  the  bare  draw- 
ing of  the  scissors  it  was  very  eloquent. 
I  had  heard  about  the  Barber  gang, 
young  Fascist  remnants  who  cut  the  hair 
of  girls  seen  with  Allied  soldiers. 

The  sign  slowed  me  down.  It  was  all 
right  to  think  of  my  relationship  with 
Bruna  in  American  terms,  but  this  wasn't 
America.  Sure,  I  had  nothing  to  be  afraid 
of,  they  couldn't  hurt  me. 

I  looked  up  her  house  anyway,  but 
now  I  knew  I  wasn't  going  in. 

There  seemed  to  be  no  such  thing  as  a 
straight  street.  Maybe  that  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  the  town  originally  hav- 
ing been  planned  in  a  circle  for  purposes 
of  defense.  You  didn't  see  any  uniforms 
here.  There  was  nothing  to  (attract  sol- 
diers. These  were  just  the  back  streets 
where  the  people  lived.  They  were  curi- 
ous about  me.  Sitting  in  front  of  the 
doorways,  jostling  one  another  as  they 
shopped.  I  got  the  impression  of  heads 
turning  after  me  as  I  passed. 

I  found  the  street  and  traced  it  along 
for  number  3.  When  I  found  the  house 
I  pretended  not  to  notice  it  at  all.  It  was 
a  three-story  apartment  house  like  most 
of  the  others,  and  nobody  was  looking 
out  of  any  of  the  windows,  or  going  in  or 
coming  out.  I  got  a  furious  sense  of  im- 
potence, looking  it  over  and  thinking  of 
Bruna  on  the  inside. 

I  began  to  circle  the  neighborhood  on 
the  chance  that  she  might  be  around.  I 
didn't  meet  her,  of  course.  That  would 
have  been  one  of  those  things  like  awak- 
ening one  morning  with  sergeant  stripes, 
or  discovering  a  thousand  bucks  in  your 
pocket. 

I  went  into  one  of  the  wineshops  that 
stocked  a  lot  of  odds  and  ends  and  asked 
for  paper  and  an  envelope  and  a  pen. 
There  wasn't  much  room  to  write  and  I 
cleared  a  space  on  the  counter.  Using  my 
left  arm  across  the  top  of  the  sheet  for  a 
shield,  in  my  kindergarten  Italian  I  wrote 
a  note  to  Bruna,  asking  her  to  meet  me 


right  away  at  the  bridge.  I  sealed  j 
envelope  and  wrote  her  name  and  I 
dress  on  the  outside.  Then  I  walked  t| 
to  the  river. 

This  was  really  doing  it  their 
Here  was  Dante's  hangout,  this 
maybe  five  hundred  years  ago  he 
written  the  same  kind  of  note  under 
same  set  of  circumstances;  maybe 
even  asked  to  be  met  at  the  same  pi 
Guelph  and  Ghibelline;  G.l.  and  Si{ 
rina. 
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A  KID  came  along  who  had  a  bi 
face.  He  was  wearing  shorts 
leather  sandals.  He  had .  thin  kn 
knees.  He  looked  about  ten  or  elevei 

"Scusa,"  I  said.  "Come  here." 

He  came  over,  alert  and  eager. 

"Do  you  want  to  earn  cinquante  L 
I  added,  "I'm  in  some  trouble.  I  m 
little  help." 

He  hadn't  glowed  much  at  the  offe; 
money  but  he  got  interested  and  mati 
looking  when  I  told  him  I  wanted 
help. 

"Do  you  know  where  this  is?" 

"Si.  You  want  me  to  deliver  it?" 

"Yes.   But,  listen.   This  is  going  t 
young  lady.  I  don't  want  anyone  e 
the  house  to  see  it,  capito?" 

"There  is  trouble  with  the  family, 
said. 

"I  see  that  you  understand.   I'll 
here  for  you." 

He  took  the  note  and  trotted  away 
felt  good  to  watch  him,  as  if  I  had 
ally 

I  saw  him  again  after  about  fiftljiti 
minutes.  His  hands  were  empty.  I  cal 
"Well?" 

He  spread  his  hands,  palms  up, 
shrugged.  He  looked  flustered,  angryM  ;av 

"Did  you  see  her?  Tell  me  just  w 
you  did." 

"I  saw  a  girl  and  I  asked  where  i^M 
norina  Pasqui  lived  and  the  girl  told 
she  lived  on  the  top  floor  with  a  fan 
named  Lucca.  So  I  went  up  and  rang 
bell  and  a  woman  came  to  the  door.' 

"Was  she  a  thin  woman,  with  glasse 
I  showed  a  narrow  width  with  my  pa 
for  the  thin  part  and  put  circled  thui 
and  forefingers  to  my  eyes  for  the  glas 
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"Si,  she  was.  And  very  unpleasant    \n 


asked  for  the  signorina  and  she  wan 
to  know  who  I  was.  Then  she  said  di 
come  from  an  Americano,  and  she 
the  letter  in  my  hand  and  snatchec 
Then" — the  kid's  face  screwed  up  in 
guished  remembrance — "she  kicked  i 
And  she  slammed  the  door." 
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HOWARD  SPARSER 
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Anybody  can  give  answers  to  ques- 
tions. But  giving  questions  to  an- 
swers is  a  different  proposition.  See 
if  you  can  guess  the  questions  that 
prompted  the  answers  below.  Ques- 
tions on  page  75. 
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1. 

2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 

Lot's  wife. 

The  magnetic  Pole. 

Blue  Serge. 

A  pound  of  feathers. 

The  Keystone  cops. 

No.  No.  No.  No.  No. 

Yes. 

7. 

8. 

9. 

10. 

Bridge,  poker,  black 

jack. 

Ooze. 

$99.99. 

(A)  The  Indians, 

(B)  the  Reds, 

(C)  the  Yankees. 

— CARL  H.  WINSTON 
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felt  a  flush  of  shame  and  anger  and 
fught  what  a  big  blundering  dope  I 
i\.  The  kid  said  dolefully,  "1  did  not 
i  >.e  so  well,  did  I?" 

You  made  fine,"  I  said.  "It's  just,  as 
*  lay,  the  woman  is  very  unpleasant, 
plainly,  it  is  not  your  fault." 

handed   him  a   fifty-lire   note.    He 

fn't  want  to  take  it.  Finally  he  did  and 

Jooked  at  me  with  manly  sympathy.  I 

t  my  hand  and  we  shook.   He  said, 

.xxi-by,  and  good  luck." 

G'-uzif."  I  said. 

it  back  to  camp.  .  .  . 

didn't  leave  again  after  that.    I  be- 

%even  to  feel  a  smoldering  resentment 

:;inst  Bruna.   Understanding  can  reach 

.joint  of  saturation,  too.    She  could 

iff  managed  something. 

•four  outfit  got  smaller.   We  knew  that 

y  were  due  to  be  disbanded,  but  in 

j  ping  with  Army  practice,  rumor  was 

I   only  source  of  information.    Then 

4"  were  notified  that  what  was  left  of 

'J  unit  was  going  down  to  Naples. 

.oading  for  the  move  was  a  lot  of 

ind   1   didn't   think   much   about 

I  drove  a  weapons  carrier  down 

•he  convoy  and  then  there  was  a  lot 

Uk  to  think — but  not  thinking  lead- 

xome  sort  of  action.  The  bad  kind, 

I  pointless  nagging  kind.    The  truck 

.  pointed  south  to  Naples,  and  the 

t  meant  shipping,  and  ships  meant 

but  I  wasn't  happy. 
re  set  up  in  a  field  near  the  airport  at 
liano.  We  had  an  orderly  room, 
manding  officer,  and  about  ten 
idal  tents  filled  with  enlisted  men. 
had  nothing  to  do  except  wait  for 
jping  space. 
Juys  wrote  letters,  got  up  poker 
Ms,  lay  in  their  sacks  and  read.  I 
ta't  write  any  letters  because  there  was 
tody  I  wanted  to  write  to.  I  lost 
Ive  bucks  at  poker  and  decided  it  was 
ugh.   I  read  every  service  edition  we 

Hey.  Walker!"  Parker  called.  Parker 
l  the  bald  buck  sergeant  who  took 
of  the  mail.   I  took  the  letter  from 

1i. 

t  was  from  her.  The  foreign  envelope 

i  enough  even  before  I  saw  the  Mit- 

J  te.  Bruna  Pasqui  on  the  back.  The  re- 

I  l  address  was  not  in  Florence  but  San 

ivanni. 

1  »HE  first  thing  I  noted  was  the  date.  I 

figured  back.   She  had  written  it  the 

rnmg  after  the  last  time  I  had  seen 

I   couldn't  read   the  letter  easily. 

_  ;y  write  differently  than  we  do.  Also, 
ting,  she  forgot  to  be  as  elementary 
in  her  speech.  I  had  to  get  my  dic- 
ury. 

ihe  said  that  she  loved  me.  She  said 
t  she  had  been  taught  that  it  was  not 
•d  for  an  Italian  girl  to  have  anything 
do  with  an  American  soldier  and  she 
n't  know  how  it  had  happened.  Her 
it  was  sending  her  back  to  her  parents 
n  Giovanni.  She  thought  that  they 
*e  going  to  be  very  angry.  She  didn't 
e  because  she  had  a  memory  that  she 

I  Jld  keep  for  the  rest  of  her  life.  There 
i  nothing  that  we  could  do — 
"here  was  nothing  that  we  could  do. 
got  up  and  went  to  the  wall  tent 
our  commanding  officer  lived.  He 
i  CO.  by  default,  since  he  was  the 
y  officer  left.  He  was  a  young  first 
itenant  who  had  joined  us  about  six 
nths  before  to  be  mess  officer. 
ie  was  sitting  on  his  cot,  blitz-clothing 
elt  buckle.  I  said,  "Sir,  can  I  see  you 
a  moment?" 

fJCome  in." 
"here  wasn't  much  room  inside  and  I 
ited  for  the  impression  and  then  for- 
all  about  military  courtesy. 
■  Something  came  up.   I've  got  to  get 
Ik  up  north  for  a  day  or  two.  It's  very 
irx>rtant." 
Have  you  relatives  there?" 
No.   There's  a  girl — " 
Walker!"    His   tone   was  impatient. 
Tbu  know  you're  on  your  way  home?" 
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"I  know,"  I  told  him.  "But  getting 
back  north  right  now  is  a  lot  more  im- 
portant to  me." 

He  looked  puzzled. 

I  said,  "Look,  Lieutenant,  how  about 
letting  me  have  a  three-day  pass  and  a 
vehicle.  I  mean  it,  it's  damned  impor- 
tant to  me." 

He  was  about  to  say  no.  I  could  see 
the  refusal  taking  shape  in  his  head  and 
1  had  to  stop  it  coming  out. 

"The  war's  over.  You'll  be  a  civilian 
soon  just  like  the  rest  of  us.  Do  some- 
thing for  an  enlisted  man  before  you  take 
the  bars  off." 

He  looked  at  me  coldly  and  I  began  to 
sweat.  This  was  still  the  Army.  Then  he 
said,  "Draw  a  jeep  and  get  a  trip  ticket. 
Have  a  pass  made  out  and  bring  them 
here." 

1  said  thanks. 

"Walker — you're  a  very  fresh  guy," 
the  CO.  said. 

I  went  down  to  the  motor  pool.  "Spe- 
cial business  by  the  CO.  Give  me  a  good 
one." 

I  checked  the  air  and  put  $as  and  oil 
in  and  got  the  pass  and  the  CO.  signed 
it.  He  said,  "Be  back  in  time,  or  you'll  be 
passing  up  a  free  trip  home." 

r4  MY  tent  I  got  out  a  clean  pair  of 
khakis  and  collected  all  my  stuff  in 
my  barracks  bag.  I  took  a  carton  of  ciga- 
rettes and  a  blanket. 

I  drove  the  jeep  out  through  the  Pon- 
tine marshes.  I  got  to  Rome  in  four 
hours  and  stopped  at  the  Allied  gas 
dump.  I  started  out  again  but  a  lot  more 
slowly.  It  took  almost  an  hour  to  get  out 
of  Rome  onto  Highway  7. 

Once  I  stopped  in  a  wineshop  along 
the  way  in  one  of  those  five-building 
towns.  I  had  a  shot  of  vicious  cognac,  a 
black  bread  sandwich  of  pungent  salami 
and  I  washed  that  with  a  tumblerful  of 
red  wine.  I  felt  a  lot  better  when  I 
climbed  back  in  the  jeep. 

I  pulled  off  the  road  a  few  miles  south 
of  Leghorn  and  I  wrapped  myself  in  the 
blanket  and  smoked  a  lot  of  cigarettes 
and  dozed  a  little  until  the  sun  came  up. 

I  got  to  San  Giovanni  in  the  early 
morning.  The  town  was  larger  than  I 
had  expected.  I  asked  a  kid  where  the 
address  was  and  he  got  in  the  jeep  to 
show  me.  We  went  down  the  main  street 
to  the  end  of  town  and  then  over  a  little 
bridge.  He  got  off  there  but  said  I 
couldn't  miss  the  place.  The  jeep  raised 
a  dust  cloud.  Once  I  had  to  get  clear  off 
the  road  to  let  a  cart  go  by  pulled  by  a 
pair  of  those  huge  white  beasts  they  call 
bite. 

When  I  got  to  the  house  there  was  a 
boy  in  front  flailing  beans.  He  was  wear- 
ing a  checked  shirt  and  what  had  been 
G.I.  sun-tan  pants.  He  was  wild  over  the 
jeep  and  I  called  him  over  and  had  him 
sit  in  it.  For  me,  he  yelled,  "Bruna!"  and 
then  he  couldn't  see  anything  but  the 
vehicle. 

Two  people  came  out  of  the  door.  The 
one  in  back  was  an  older  woman.  I  didn't 
look  at  her.  Bruna  wore  a  dress  that 
hung  with  no  shape.  On  her  feet  were 
wooden  sandals.  It  didn't  mean  a  thing. 
On  her  face  there  was  disbelief,  fear,  and 
something  else  that  was  trying  to  break 
through. 

I  stood  and  looked  up  at  her.  I  didn't 
say  anything,  not  even  hello. 

The  woman  in  the  background  was 
very  still. 

A  rooster  crowed  surprisingly  close 
and  I  jumped  a  little  and  Bruna  said, 
"Pa-ul!"  and  she  ran  down  the  steps. 
She  lost  one  sandal  and  kept  on  coming. 
I  didn't  wait  for  her  to  get  all  the  way. 

Her  head  was  against  my  chest  and  her 
arms  around  me  were  very  tight.  She 
was  trembling,  and  then  she  stopped. 

After  a  while  the  woman  said,  quietly, 
"Come  in.   Come  inside." 

The  kid  said,  "What  a  wonder,  this 
machine!" 

"I'll  take  you  for  a  ride  in  it,"  I  told 
him.  "Later  on." 


MOTORISTS  WISE 

SIMONIZ 


T    M     REG     U   S     PAT     OFF 


GIVES  CARS   LASTING   BEAUTY 


Simonizing  saves  you  time 

and  effort. ..because 

it  lasts  longer! 

Don't  waste  your  time  with  'temporary  polishings'! 
Simonizing  gives  long  lasting  beauty  .  .  .  protects 
the  finish  and  keeps  colors  from  fading.  Do  as 
millions  of  motorists . . .  Simoniz  your  car.  It's  easy 
to  do  yourself. 


On  fairly  new  cart  all  you  need  It 
Simoniz  to  clean  and  beautify  Ihe 
flnith..  .in  on*  quick,  easy  operation. 
If  your  car  it  dull,  however,  flrtt  utt) 
Simoniz  Xleener  (Liquid  or  Patle)  to 
clean  Ihe  flnith.  Then  Simoniz  for 
lotting    beauty 

THE  SIMONIZ  CO.,  CHICAGO  1 6,  ILL. 


THE  SOONER  YOU  SIMONIZ  YOUR  CAR  THE  BETTER! 
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By  BILL  FAY 


Southpaw  Gene  Bearden  is  slated  for  the  Cleveland  Indians'  toughest  job: 
trouble  shooter  for  the  Tribe  in  their  World  Championship  title  defense. 


HORNING    practice    was    almost 

Mover  at  the  Cleveland  Indians' 
spring  training  camp  in  Tucson. 
"There's  Gene  Bearden  now" — 
Manager  Lou  Boudreau  pointed 
to  the  warmup  mound  behind  home  plate — 
"throwing  to  Jim  Hegan." 

Bearden  pitched.  The  ball  bounced  out  of 
Hegan's  big  catcher's  glove  and  rolled  away. 
"You  can  always  spot  Bearden,"  Boudreau 
went  on.  "Gene  scarcely  raises  his  right  leg 
when  he  pitches.  Can't  get  it  up.  There's 
an  aluminum  plate  in  the  kneecap  and  an- 
other plate  in  his  scalp — he  was  badly 
wounded  when  a  Jap  torpedo  sank  the  cruiser 
he  was  on  during  the  war." 

Bearden  pitched  again.  Hegan  dropped 
the  ball — shook  his  throwing  hand  violently. 
"Knuckle  ball,"  Boudreau  explained.  "Hit 
Jim  on  the  fingers.  He'll  be  black  and  blue 
up  to  the  elbows  before  the  season  starts. 
You  just  can't  figure  out  which  way  Bearden's 
knuckler  is  going  to  break. 

Lou  grabbed  a  baseball.  "What  Bearden 
throws  probably  shouldn't  be  called  a  knuck- 
ler. Gene  throws  it  off  the  tips  of  his  three 
middle  fingers — like  this.  Other  knuckle- 
bailers  let  their  fingernails  grow,  so  they  can 
dig  into  the  ball  for  a  better  grip.  But 
Bearden  trims  his  nails  short  and  squeezes 
with  the  tips  of  his  fingers. 

"Most  pitchers  like  to  have  the  wind  be- 
hind them.  It  adds  something  to  their  fast 
ball.  But  not  Bearden.  Gene's  knuckler 
dances  better  against  a  good  breeze.  It  sails 
up  to  the  plate  with  almost  no  spin.  The 
batter  can  count  the  seams,  and  then — pop — 
the  ball  jerks."  Boudreau  rates  Gene's  ver- 
sion of  the  knuckler  as  the  toughest  pitch  in 
the  game  to  hit.  And  with  the  toughest  job  in 
the  Indians'  lineup — chief  trouble  shooter  in  the 
Tribe's  title  defense — Bearden  needs  that  ball. 

Second  baseman  Joe  Gordon  moved  into  the  bat- 
ting cage.  Boudreau  watched  Gordon  a  moment; 
then  he  said,  "I'll  never  forget  what  Joe  said  after 
we'd  lost  to  the  Tigers  in  our  final  game  last  season 
and  dropped  back  into  a  first-place  tie  with  the  Red 
Sox.  We  were  whipped — couldn't  help  feeling  we'd 
blown  the  pennant.  The  Red  Sox  were  red-hot — 
they'd  beaten  the  Yanks  three  straight.  Didn't  seem 
possible  we  could  make  that  long  train  trip  to  Bos- 
ton and  beat  them  on  their  own  field  in  the  play-off. 

"As  we  sat  around  the  dressing  room  something 
had  to  be  done,  so  I  said,  'All  season  I've  picked  the 
pitchers,  but  the  play-off  tomorrow  means  every- 
thing: the  pennant  and  a  chance  at  a  $6,000  World 
Series  check.  I'm  putting  it  up  to  you.  My  choice 
would  be  Bearden,  but  if  you  fellows  want  Feller 
of  Lemon,  speak  up.' 

"After  a  bit,  Johnny  Berardino  asked,  'What 
were  the  records  in  Boston?' 

"Our  statistician.  Marsh  Samuel,  got  out  the 
records.  They  didn't  help.  Feller,  Lemon  and  Bear- 


Gripping  the  ball  with  his 
finger  tips,  Gene  Bearden's 
way  with  a  knuckle  ball 
is  unique  and  hard  to  hit 


den  each  had  won  one  and  lost  one  in  Boston. 
Finally  Gordon  said,  'Lou,  you  picked  the  pitch- 
ers for  154  games;  I  guess  you  can  pick  the  155th 
for  us  tomorrow.' 

"That  broke  up  the  meeting — broke  the  tension, 
too.  We  went  to  Boston,  and  Bearden  won  the  pen- 
nant for  us." 

Lou  smiled.  "What  a  pitcher  that  Bearden  was 
at  the  end  of  the  season.  Beat  Detroit  in  the  next- 
to-last  game,  then  came  back  after  one  day's  rest  to 
win  the  play-off.  Then  he  beat  the  Braves  in  the 
third  game  of  the  World  Series,  and  saved  the  last 
game — the  sixth — after  Lemon  was  knocked  out. 
Four  key  games  in  10  days  and  he  was  in  command 
on  every  pitch! 

"Funny  thing  about  that  play-off.  Bearden  beat 
the  Red  Sox  without  using  any  signals.  The  Sox  are 
pretty  good  at  stealing  signs — Dom  DiMaggio  and 
Tebbetts,  especially.  But  Bearden  throws  that 
knuckler  six  pitches  out  of  seven,  and  the  seventh 
pitch  is  usually  a  slider.  When  Hegan  wanted  the 
slider,  he  just  held  his  glove  a  little  lower  than  usual 
— just  below  the  knee.  Other  times,  he  just  squatted 
there  doing  nothing  while  the  Red  Sox  knocked 


themselves  out  trying  to  steal  the  signs  he 
wasn't  giving. 

"But  you  have  to  give  the  credit  to  Bearden. 
He  won  20  for  us  last  year  and  he  should  do 
even  better  this  season.    If  he  does — " 

THE  START  THAT  KILLS 

Ever  wonder  why  so  many  fine  thorough- 
breds break  down  after  one  or  two  years  of 
racing?  It's  the  fans'  fault,  mostly.  Here's 
the  reason,  provided  anonymously  by  a 
trainer  who  doesn't  want  to  be  identified  as 
the  man  who  bites  the  hand  that  feeds  the  $2 
windows : 

"A  race  horse  weighs  about  1,100  pounds. 
He's  eight  feet  long  and  moves  about  54 
feet  per  second — leaps  six  or  seven  times  to 
move  that  distance. 

"That's  a  tremendous  impact— 1,100 
pounds  of  horse  and  another  100  pounds  of 
jockey  pounding  down  on  frail  forelegs.  In 
open  racing  a  horse  can  carry  it  because  in- 
stinct takes  care  of  his  feet. 

"But  lock  that  horse  behind  the  starting 
gate,  frighten  him  with  the  pawing  of  other 
horses,  block  his  vision  with  the  gate — well, 
he's  frantic.  Then  when  the  gate  goes  up, 
you  bang  him  with  the  whip  and  he  bolts  out. 
"For  a  few  seconds,  he's  wild,  terrified,  off 
balance.  His  legs  take  a  terrible  beating. 
Sooner  or  later,  he  stumbles,  something  goes. 
and  you've  got  a  lame  horse. 

"Stymie  lasted  seven  years  and  was  con- 
sidered a  marvel  of  durability.     But  he  was 
a  great  finisher.    They  never  pushed  him  at 
the  start.    When  he  lost  his  finishing  kick  in 
'47,  they  tried  to  make  him  start  faster  and 
his  legs  broke  down  inside  three  months. 
"You  could  eliminate  most  of  the  crippling  leg 
injuries  by  eliminating  the  violent,  standing  start 
from  the  gate — maybe  go  back  to  the  old  walking 
or  running  start.    Trotters  and  pacers  use  a  runnin; 
start  and  they  last  15  to  20  years.    The  fans  wi 
the  thrill  that  comes  with  They're  off!'    But  it  k 
off  good  horses,  and  if  you  tried  to  change  it,  Thi 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  $2  Bettei 
would  scream  bloody  murder." 

AND  HAS  A  BASEBALL 

A   Class   D   league   manager   recently   phoned  I 
Rogers  Hornsby's  baseball  school.    "I  need  an  out- 1 
fielder,  Rog,"  the  manager  explained.    "Somebody 
who  can  hit,  run,  field — and  drive  our  bus." 

TOP  TOT  IN  TENNIS 

West  Coast  tennis  experts  claim  fifteen-year-old  I 
Maureen  Connelly  of  San  Diego  can't  miss  being] 
our  greatest  woman  tennis  player.    "She  should  be 
No.  1  in  the  U.  S.  in  three  years,"  says  Helen  Wills  I 
Roark.  CHUUCZJl 
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NEW! 


MADE  POSSIBLE  BY 
THE  EXCLUSIVE 


AUTOMATIC  HOLD -COLD  CONTROL 


SB77BR, 
SAFER, 
SURER, 
R>OD- 
&EP/N6 


NEW  "ARISTOCRAT-IO"  (Left) 
The  prize  of  all  Refrigerator-Freezers!  Over- 
size, full-width  Freeze  Chest  freezes  food,  or 
stores  over  43  pounds.  Holds  an  extra  13 
pounds  in  the  Ice  Cuhe  Storage  Tray.  Butter 
Keeper,  Meat  Keeper,  adjustable  shelves. 

NEW  "Df  lUXE-ri"  (Right) 
Stores  35  pounds  of  frozen  foods,  besides  actu- 
ally  freezing  foods.   Special   Meat   Keeper,  2 
large,  extra-deep  Humidrawers  for  fruits  and 
vegetables,  and  plenty  of  shelf  space. 

EVERY   HOUSE   NEEDS  A 


Wbstinghouse 


THERE'S  NEVER  BEEN  ANYTHING  LIKE  IT  BEFORE!  This  marvelous,  new 
hold-cold  control  gives  you  the  intense,  colder  cold  in  the  Freezer  that 
keeps  frozen  foods  safely  .  .  .  freezes  them  more  swiftly  .  .  .  makes  ice 
cubes  faster  .  .  .  holds  ice  cream  firm  and  smooth. 

IT  AUTOMATICALLY  HOLDS  TEMPERATURES  STEADY  AND  SAFE  in  the  Main 
Food  Compartment.  Gives  moist  cold  only  where  needed  .  .  .  for  fruits 
and  vegetables  .  .  .  keeps  them  market-fresh. 

WINTER  OR  SUMMER  .  .  .  NOTHING  TO  TURN  .  .  .  nothing  to  touch !  The 
HOLD-COLD  control  automatically  adjusts  to  temperatures  selected,  regard- 
less of  outside  climate,  humidity  or  temperature. 


SEE   THEM    AT 
YOUR    RETAILER'S 


WCSTINGHDUSE  ELECTIIC  COtPOIMIDN  •  APPLIANCE  DIVISION  •  MANSFIELD  -  OHIO 


TUNE    IN    TED    MALONF 


EVERY    MORNING,    MONDAY    THROUGH    FRIDAY.  .  .  ABC    NETWORK 
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AIRFILM 
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SHOES 


$13.95  to  $15.95 

"Airfilm"    is   o    regi tiered   trod* 
mork    of    Airfilm    Corporation 


Here's  flexible,  cushioned  ease  you've  dreamed 
of  —  in  the  "Baron  64"  —  an  Airfilm  Shoe 

What  a  wonderful  feeling  when  you  step  out  in  the 
"Baron  64"  !  You  actually  walk  on  compressed  air, 
for  there's  a  layer  of  Airfilm  material  —  sealed  air 
cells  —  beneath  the  insole.  This  springy  layer  cush- 
ions every  step.  It  prevents  the  insole  from  becoming 
uneven  —  provides  welcome  relief  for  callused  feet. 
.  .  .  The  glove-like  upper  of  supple  calfskin  has  a 
seamless  forepart.  .  .  .  See  the  "Baron  64"  at  leading 
stores.  .  .  .  Mid-Slates  Shoe  Co.,  Milwaukee  12,  Wis. 


BURN  WATER 
IN  YOUR  CAR! 


C£T 
MOM 

SPEED 
POWER 
MILEAGE 

HOW? 

Water  vapor  injected 
into  the  carburetor  of  your  car 
will  smooth  out  combustion  and 
stop  "knock"  or  "ping".  The  OCTA- 
GANE  Water  Injector  gives  pre- 
mium performance  from  low- 
octane  gasoline.  Result:  much 
more  power,  better  mileage,  a 
longer  life  for  your  car.  Low  in 
cost,  automatic  in  operation,  ex- 
ceptional in  performance,  and 
fully  guaranteed.  Today's  motor- 
ist cannot  afford  to  drive  without 
an  OCTAGANE.  See  your  dealer 
or  write  today  for 

FREE  INFORMATION 

COMMONWEALTH 
CARBURETOR 
CORPORATION 

DIV.     16-G.    1478     UNIVERSITY    AVENUE. 
BERKELEY    2,    CALIFORNIA 

"Dcatcxa  ^Hautnie^  invited 


REGULAR  +  OCTAGANE 
PREMIUM  PERFORMANCE 


COLLIER'S  PAYS  YOU  MORE! 

Whether  you  already  have  a  magazine 
subscription  business  or  want  to  start 
one,  you  can  make  MORE  money  by 
sending  your  orders  for  COLLIER'S 
direct  to  us.  Write  for  our  profitable 
plan  offering  a  valuable  direct  con- 
nection with  the  publishers.  Just  mail 
a  penny  postal  now  to — 

Independent  Agency  Division,  Desk  C-54 

THE  CROWELL-COLUER  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

250  Park  Avenue.  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 


FOR    MEN    AND    BOYS 


UNDERWEAR 


SPORTSWEAR 


E-Z  MILLS,  INC.,  57   WOJttH  SHEET,  NEW  YORK  13,  N.  T. 


IS  THE  WITCH  DOCTOR  HELPING  Y< 


Continued  from  page  36 


serum.  One  morning  a  routine  check 
found  the  diseased  cells  all  dead.  That, 
to  a  cancer  researcher,  is  the  best  news  in 
the  book;  it  means  there  is  something  in 
the  test  tube  which  is  death  to  at  least 
s6me  type  of  cancer.  An  excited  search 
led  to  the  woman  who  had  donated  the 
blood,  and  it  turned  out  that  in  treating 
her  for  a  rare  kind  of  wart,  her  physician 
had  tried  an  extract  made  from  man- 
drake root. 

Subsequent  experiments  at  the  Na- 
tional Cancer  Institute  in  Washington 
proved  that  mandrake  effectively  checks 
the  growth  of  cancer  in  mice.  Tests  on 
human  patients  are  now  being  prepared. 

At  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  in 
Edinburgh,  cancer  researchers  are  in- 
vestigating another  jungle  brew,  this  one 
a  top-secret  formula  used  by  the  head- 
hunting Jivaros  of  Ecuador.  Doctors 
who  have  seen  the  Jivaros  shrink  the 
skulls  of  their  enemies  to  the  size  of  an 
apple  have  an  idea  that  the  formula  they 
use  may  also  shrink  cancer  cells. 

Balsam  for  an  Arab  Patient 

Balsam  bark  is  a  standard  cure-all 
among  primitive  people,  but  no  modern 
doctor  ever  put  much  faith  in  it,  al- 
though a  few  old-timers  still  used  it.  Just 
before  the  war,  an  Arab  came  to  the 
office  of  Dr.  Jacob  Jacobson  in  Paris, 
complaining  of  a  variety  of  ills,  for  one 
of  which  the  doctor  prescribed  a  concoc- 
tion of  balsam.  The  doctor  was  pleased 
when  the  patient  reported  that  the  bal- 
sam extract  had  soothed  the  pain  for 
which  it  had  been  prescribed;  he  was 
baffled  when  he  saw  that  it  had  also  ef- 
fected an  improvement  in  the  man's 
sight,  which  had  been  impaired  by  tra- 
choma, a  common  eye  infection. 

Dr.  Jacobson,  now  working  in  New 
York,  recently  reported  that  certain 
common  types  of  deafness,  due  to  in- 
flammation of  the  inner  ear,  are  also 
healed  by  this  drug.  Other  chronic  and 
obscure  infections,  one  of  them  a  trou- 
blesome disease  of  the  Fallopian  tubes, 
are  also  responding  to  this  remedy. 

At  Western  Reserve  University,  in 
Cleveland,  a  group  working  on  a  Navy 
research  project  has  been  testing  1,100 
plants,  most  of  which  were  used  at  one 
time  or  another  by  Indian  witch  doctors. 
Twenty-five  of  them  have  proved  effec- 
tive against  the  flu  virus.  One  of  the  most 
promising  is  sumac,  which  the  Indians 
taught  the  white  settlers  to  use  for  grippe. 
Ozark  hillbilly  women  still  swear  by  it. 
The  Navy  project  also  found  that  a 
species  of  wild  parsnip  produces  an  oil 
that  is  active  against  the  organisms  that 
cause  pneumonia,  meningitis  and  valley 
fever,  a  sometimes  fatal  disease  not  un- 
common in  California,  Arizona  and 
Texas,  for  which  we  have  hitherto  had 
no  specific  treatment. 

Another  plant  extract — its  name  is 
still  a  naval  secret — has  completely 
neutralized  the  polio  virus  in  test-tube 
experiments,  and  is  now  being  checked 
on  animals. 

Unusual  as  these  experiments  are, 
others  are  even  more  exotic.  For  centu- 
ries Chinese  herb  doctors  have  been  feed- 
ing malaria  patients  a  brew  made  from 
an  evergreen  shrub  which  has  the  un- 
wieldy botanical  appellation  of  dichroa 
febrifuga  lour.  When  U.S.  doctors  in- 
vaded China  a  hundred  years  ago,  they 
pooh-poohed  the  native  herbs  and  con- 
verted the  heathens  to  quinine.  But 
last  July  three  California  Institute  of 
Technology  chemists  somewhat  abash- 
edly  reported  to  the  American  Chemical 
Society  that  the  Chinese  had  been  right 
all  along.  The  plant  contained  a  chemi- 
cal that,  in  tests  on  animals,  proved  to  be 
one  hundred  times  as  potent  as  quinine. 

The  idea  of  learning  medical  cures 


from  primitive  people  has  some 
placed  authorities  saying  "we  tolc 
so"  and  bullishly  predicting  that 
just   the   beginning.     Dr.   Otto 
research  professor  of  pharmacoloj] 
New  York  University,  and  Nobel 
winner  for  his  work  in  medicine,! 
noted   that   many  curative  drugs 
been   discovered  by  primitive  p< 
Says  Loewi,   "Just  as   nature  pre 
food  for  the  organism,  so  she  se 
provide  plants  for  the  treatment 
ness.    And  just  as  a  dog  suffering 
stomach    trouble    eats    grass    unt 
vomits,  so  primitive  man  by  instinc 
have  found  drugs  that  cured  di 

Few  doctors  go  so  far  as  Dr.  Loei 
crediting  primitives  with  a  sixth 
for  things  medical,  but  a  vigorousl 
nority  has  long  urged  more  attenr.ii 
primitive  medicine. 


•  '■'■ 


MICKEY  MOUSE 
Ull  HOW  HE  (iltEl 


With  fan  clubs  and  a  steal 
flow  of  mail  which  he  is 
pected     to     answer,     Mick* 
Mouse  has  so  captivated 
world  that  millions  think 
him  almost  as  they  would 
a  real  person.    He  is  21 
year,  with  a  record  of  succ 
more  fantastic  than  anythii 
in  Hollywood  history.  You'r 
invited  to  celebrate  the  evei 
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One  of  these  persistent  tub  thun    ^ 
for  the  medical  wise  men  of  the  ji    ^ 
is  Dr.  Erwin  H.  Ackernecht  of  the 
versity  of  Wisconsin   Medical   Sc. 
His  lifelong  studies  of  the  pharmac 
primitives  has  convinced  him  thi, 
many  as  a  third  of  the  thousands  of 
they  use  would  be  of  value  to  us. 
trouble  with  modern  medicine  is  tr 
forgets  how  much  of  what  we  knoi 
learned  from  primitive  people,"  he 

"The  first  specific  drug  we  ever 
for  any  disease  was  quinine,  whiclJ 
learned  from  the  South  American 
tives,"  he  continues.  "Ipecac,  ca:i 
sagrada,  strophanthin,  emetine  l 
picrotoxin  were  all  learned  from! 
American  Indians.  The  Hottentots  ]t 
about  salicylates,  first  cousins  to  asj  i 
centuries  before  we  did.  We  got  ej  t 
rine  from  the  Chinese  herb  doctors  wJ 
stock  in  trade  is  a  very  acute  know) 
of  the  plants  in  their  jungles." 

To  those  who  are  still  skeptical, 
Ackernecht  poses   a  puzzler:    "F 
hundred  years  we  laughed  at  the 
lore  of  the  savages  and  pinned  our 
on  the  laboratory  chemist.    But,  bo 
the  discovery  or  the  sulfa  drugs,  i 
many  specific  cures  were  synthesiz, 
the  laboratory?     The  answer  is, 
one :  Ehrlich's  magic  bullet,  salvarsa 
syphilis."     According    to    Ackern 
this  is  an  invitation  to  look  with 
respect  on  the  many  medical  acb 
ments  of  the  primitives. 

Dr.  Wilburn  Ferguson,  who  has 
18  years  in  the  South  American  jui 
thinks   that  Ecuador  is   a   partici 
fertile  spot  for  new  drugs.    "Fron 
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(■[«•  of  this  region  we  have  learned 
Jut  quinine,  cocaine,  caffeine,  cascara 
j-ada  and  curare,  which  is  proving  use- 
un  the  treatment  of  polio  victims,"  he 
)nts  out.  "It's  only  logical  that  if  the 
:  >  pie  had  five  drugs  as  important  as 
|ie,  there  must  be  others  of  value." 

')ddly  enough,  it  was  penicillin  that 

-tlly  sent    modern   medicine   trekking 

♦k  to  the  jungles.    Dr.  Fleming's  dis- 

l**y  °f  tn's  miracle  drug  in  mold  back 

[1^29   was   pure   accident.     But   even 

|n,  it  took  ten  years  before  scientists 

Jte  up  to  the  idea  that  maybe  nature — 

JWell  as  the  laboratory — was  a  good 

*lje  to  look  for  wonder  drugs.     And 

■V:n  they  did.  they  found  that  everyone 

■  rept  themselves  had  known  for  a  long 

•Je  that  some  molds  are  sure  death  to 

-rtain  bacteria. 

5Jaris  SokolofT,  the  historian  of  peni- 

%n,  recounts  that  when  traveling  in 

f  mountains  of  southern  Serbia  years 

Jji,  he  saw  a  wild  bull  charge  a  peasant 

•4l  gore  him  in  the  shoulder.    Immedi- 

:he  man's  wife  rushed  out  with  a 

^iece  of  moldy  bread  and  slapped 

Tn  the  wound.   Sokoloff  was  horrified 

e    unsanitary    procedure,    but    he 

i  nd  that  for  centuries  all  through  the 

is  the  peasants  have  clung  to  the 

non  that  molds  kill  germs. 

id  if  you  do  a  little  checking,  you'll 
that  in  many  parts  of  rural  U.S.,  they 
insist  that  a  piece  of  moldy  cheese 
treatment  for  a  bad  cut. 
back-to-nature  movement  got  an- 
hypo  when  chemists  tried  to  syn- 
penicillin    and    other    natural 
Most  of  the  new  drugs  have  de- 
_  the   test-tube  experts.     And  even 
'4en  the  chemists  are  able  to  duplicate 
in    the    laboratory,    they    bump 
k  into  another  disappointment:  The 
•e,  laboratory  version  is  not  as  effec- 
as  the  natural  plant. 

M  Early  Welsh  Used  Digitalis 

^or  example,  over  a  period  of  a  thou- 
id  years  the  people  of  Wales  have  been 

ing  digitalis  for  heart  ailments.    Re- 

:overed  by  modern  doctors,  pharma- 
Itical  manufacturers  began  to  put  out 
'nfied  extracts  of  the  drug.  But  doctors 

e  found  that  it  is  not  as  effective  as 
"I  natural  product. 

U    this    point,     the    treasure    hunt 

^Hg  the  primitives  is  assuming  boom 

^portions.     One  drug  firm  that  pio- 

;  in  penicillin  has  an  arrangement 

*fh   several    of   the   large    missionary 

Tanizations      whose      representatives 

j'Jetrate    remote    spots    all    over    the 

wW.   If  they  spot  anything  that  looks 
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!%his  plan,  in  operation  a  little  over 

*  rear,  has  turned  up  more  than  two 


hundred  likely-looking  specimens,  of 
which  five  or  six  have  proved  in  labora- 
tory tests  to  be  potent  against  types  of 
bacteria  that  no  present  drug  affects. 

Some  of  the  drug-hunting  expeditions 
have  definite  leads  that  they  are  work- 
ing on.  The  bushmen  of  Australia,  for 
example,  have  long  been  known  as  just 
about  the  most  backward  people  in  the 
world.  But  explorers  have  always  insisted 
that  the  "old  men."  as  the  bushman 
leaders  are  called,  have  some  medical 
tricks  that  modern  doctors  might  well 
appropriate. 

One  that  was  pried  loose  during  the 
war  is  the  secret  of  pituri,  a  plant  which 
they  grind  up  and  make  into  little  pellets 
and  chew  to  get  a  kind  of  jag.  It  has 
been  found  that  pituri  contains  a  power- 
ful drug  that  produces  a  state  akin  to 
"twilight  sleep." 

Rugged  Way  to  Cure  Ulcers 

The  natives  also  have  a  strange  potion 
that  some  of  the  "old  men"  smear  on 
lepers  and  sufferers  from  chronic  ulcers 
before  toasting  them  over  an  open  fire. 
Reports  have  it  that  if  the  victim  sur- 
vives, the  lesions  peel  off  and  the  skin 
shows  definite  signs  of  healing.  Modern 
medics  would  like  to  know  more  about 
what  goes  into  that  potion. 

In  a  similar  search,  the  United  Nations 
has  organized  an  expedition  into  the 
interior  of  Brazil,  headed  by  Dr.  Alfred 
Metraux,  a  Swiss  anthropologist  with  a 
pharmacological  background.  One  of 
his  goals  is  to  make  contact  with  the 
Collahuayas,  a  strange  Bolivian  tribe 
that  specializes  in  the  preparation  of 
drugs  which  they  sell  all  over  South 
America. 

Dr.  Metraux  makes  no  bones  about 
the  fact  that  he  has  confidence  in  some 
of  the  roots  and  herbs  sold  by  the  wan- 
dering drug  peddlers. 

"Take  sarsaparilla,  one  of  the  things 
the  Collahuayas  prescribe  for  natives 
who  complain  of  general  debility,"  he 
said.  "We  used  to  think  that  sort  of 
thing  was  pretty  silly  stuff,  just  mumbo 
jumbo  that  couldn't  possibly  do  any- 
body any  good.  But  recently  we  have 
found  that  the  root  of  the  sarsaparilla 
vine  contains  a  chemical  that  is  the 
equivalent  to  testosterone,  the  male 
hormone  that  not  only  regulates  our  sex 
life  but  also  controls  the  vitality  of  the 
whole  system." 

With  specimens  coming  in  from  all 
corners  of  the  world,  laboratories  are 
working  overtime  on  the  painstaking 
testing  process.  "It  gives  me  a  kind  of 
funny  feeling,"  said  one  biochemist. 
"When  I  was  a  kid  back  in  Pennsylvania, 
my  grandmother  used  to  make  a  salve 
out  of  carrots  and  smear  it  on  us  kids 
whenever  we  bruised  ourselves.  An  old 
Indian  remedy,  she  said.  We  used  to 
think  she  was  kind  of  balmy.    Now,  who 

knows?"  uzrrzjuu 
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'SHOW  WINDOW- 
•  ••   bladetdjti 
floating    in   airl 


SPEEDY)  Ends  blade  unwrapping,  delivers  naked 
blade  in  split  second !  The  only  blade  dispenser 
that  floats  edges  in  air-they  cannot  touch  or  dull 
each  other.  The  only  dispenser  with  a  'show 
window'  — you  see  how  many  blades  are  left! 


Gem  Push-Pok  with  10  Gem  Blades 
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Peplum  attached  to  Toni  Owen's 
basic  dirndl  skirt  is  worn  as  a  double 
apron.  A  midriff  of  flowers  is  added 


Peplum  of  same  skirt  is  tied  around 
the  neck  with  its  own  drawstring 
to  make  a  charming  halter-top  dress 


A  matching  blouse,  another  pouf  in 
the  peplum,  a  different  flower  ac- 
cent, achieves  a  new  fresh  effect 


Turn  the  skirt  around  and  the  pep- 
lum becomes  a  saucy  bustle.  Floral 
effects  are  designed  by  Ann  Hagan 


Tale  Of  A  Skirt 


By  TOBE 


"j  HE  pretty  maidens  all  in  a  row  prove  a 

T  point — seeing  isn't  necessarily  believ- 
ing. You  probably  think  you're  looking 
at  one  girl  in  six  different  costumes. 
Actually  it's  two  girls,  identical  twins, 
in  two  skirts.  And  let's  explain  quickly  that  these 
are  rather  special  skirts,  not  at  all  like  anything 
you've  ever  seen  before — unless  you  happen  to 
be  one  of  the  15,000  or  more  contented  customers 
who  discovered  Toni  Owen's  Sorcery  skirt  last 
year. 

The  skirts  illustrated  are  Miss  Owen's  summer 
of  '49  variation  on  her  basic  theme  of  a  skirt  that 


turns  with  ease  into  several  costumes.  The  one 
illustrated  by  the  four  figures  on  the  left-hand  page 
leads  a  quadruple  life.  The  limit  of  its  versatility 
depends  almost  entirely  on  your  own  imagination. 
Basically  it  is  a  three-yards-around-the-bottom 
dirndl  skirt  made  out  of  cotton  broadcloth.  But 
from  this  point  on,  it  starts  doing  tricks. 

It  can  be  worn  with  or  without  its  matching  or 
contrasting  companion  blouse.  This  is  possible 
because  the  skirt  has  a  peplum  of  double  fabric  at 
the  front  and  a  wide  cummerbund  belt  that  fastens 
at  the  side;  there's  a  drawstring  in  the  outer  edge 
of  the  peplum.    Tie  this  around  your  neck,  and 
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presto  chango,  you've  a  U-necked  halter-top  dress 
suitable  for  either  a  sun  bath  or  a  cocktail  party, 
depending  on  what  sort  of  accessories  you  wear 
with  it. 

With  a  matching  blouse,  you  might  wear  the 
peplum  as  an  apron,  the  drawstring  tied  into  in- 
souciant bows  on  the  sides,  the  side  openings  form- 
ing wide  pockets.  And  the  peplum's  convertibility 
into  poufs,  bustles  and  halter  top  is  just  a  matter 
of  turning  the  skirt  this  way  or  that.  And,  naturally, 
when  you  begin  fiddling  with  different  color  com- 
binations and  different  accessories,  anything  goes. 

Flowers  are  the  seasoning  used  in  these  pictures. 
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Street-length  version  of  an  Owen  skirt, 
with  a  high  waistline  wrapped  in  yards  of 
string  belt,  is  worn  with  matching  blouse 


Longer  interpretation  of  same  design  can 
be  worn  as  a  strapless  daytime  dress.  With 
a  blouse,  it  can  become  an  after-dark  item 


Combining  ingenuity,  wit  and  a  suggestion  of  sorcery,  Toni  Owen  has  designed  a  skirt 
to  serve  all  of  Mam'selle's  moods.  With  incredible  wizardry,  this  skirt  unfolds  into  a 
strapless  cocktail  or  sun  dress.   Other  tricks  give  an  apron,  bustle  or  halter-top  effect 


Designed  by  Ann  Hagan,  especially  to  go  with  these 
Toni  Owen  magics,  they're  an  original  interpreta- 
tion of  a  current  trend.  Miss  Hagan  calls  her  crea- 
tions 'Botticelli  flowers"  and  says,  "They  are 
frankly  artificial:  they  suggest  rather  than  imitate." 
She's  made  a  flower  midriff,  a  flower  halter,  a 
flower  bustle  and  a  flower  to  punctuate  a  plunging 
neckline — all  important  adjuncts  to  the  various 
guises  of  the  Toni  Owen  Separates. 

The  convertible  skirt,  on  the  right-hand  page,  is 
another  miracle  worker.  It  is  an  elastic  gathered 
dirndl  with  five  yards  of  matching  string  belt 
attached  at  the  top.    Slip  into  it  up  to  your  chest, 
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wrap  the  cording  crisscrossed  around  and  around; 
the  result  is  another  sun  and/or  cocktail  costume. 
Add  a  flattering  blouse,  slip  the  elastic  gathering 
down  to  just  below  your  bustline  and  you  have 
achieved  an  evening  costume.  If  you  like  the 
wrapped  waistline  but  don't  want  either  a  strap- 
less daytime  dress  or  a  long  evening  skirt,  the  same 
skirt  is  available  in  street  length. 

The  blouse  Miss  Owen  has  designed  to  com- 
plement her  skirts  is  made  of  matching  broadcloth. 
It  has  a  rolled,  stand-up  neckline  that  plunges  ab- 
ruptly into  a  deep  V.  The  sleeves  are  short  and 
cut-in-one  with  the  rest  to  give  a  rounded  look. 


Fullness  below  the  bust  is  gathered  into  a  wide 
midriff  band  to  assure  the  high  waist  that  these 
skirts,  and  current  fashion,  demand. 

Toni  Owen  Separates  are  Sanforized-shrunk  and 
yarn-dyed  in  navy,  deep  wine  red,  dark  gray  and 
pink,  besides  the  colors  shown  in  the  illustrations. 
Aside  from  their  ability  to  look  like  several  cos- 
tumes, they  are  not  too  costly.  The  skirts  sell  for 
about  $  1 3 ,  the  blouses  for  about  $6.    1~T T~T  1      T 


Send  your  questions  on  Toni  Otcen  Separate*  with  a  self- 
addressed,  stamped  envelope  to  Women'*  Fashion  Edi- 
tor, Collier's,  250  Park  Avenue,  New  York  17,  New  York. 
Fabric  by  Bates  Shoes  by  Capexlo 
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WILLOW  WOMAN 


Continued  from  page  21 


During  all  his  eight  years  in  the  moun- 
tains, Davy  had  never  taken  a  woman. 
Others  did.  Most  of  the  trappers  had 
squaws  in  their  lodges  and  sometimes 
more  than  one;  but  not  young  Davy  Con- 
nor. The  advantages  of  such  liaisons 
were  plain,  for  the  squaw  kept  lodge, 
skinned  the  caught  beaver,  made  moc- 
casins and  robes,  and  did  all  the  work. 
Moreover,  a  man  could  winter  with  his 
wife's  people  and  not  worry  about  his 
horses  or  his  scalp;  but  somehow  the  idea 
did  not  shine  for  Davy.  His  stick  did 
not  float  that  way. 

"You  'mind  me  of  a  gal  I  had  once 
back  home,"  he  continued.  "Name  of 
Nell,  she  was."  His  signs  said  that  he 
was  in  abject  misery  because  the  girl's 
heart  was  bad  toward  him.  She  flushed 
and  tossed  her  head. 

CHEYENNE  shrilled  in  the  lodge  as 
Dull  Knife's  remaining  wife  picked 
up  a  stick.  Intention  plain,  she  advanced 
upon  the  girl,  and,  rising,  Davy  inter- 
posed himself  between  the  women.  The 
squaw  backed  down  sullenly,  and  the 
girl,  catching  up  an  empty  gourd,  went 
out,  while  Davy  stepped  back  and  sat 
down  on  his  bed. 

Relaxing  there,  he  thought  that  per- 
haps the  teasing  had  not  been  such  a 
smart  idea.  He  might  have  made  an  en- 
emy. And  an  active  enemy — particu- 
larly one  of  Dull  Knife's  wives — could 
do  him  no  possible  good.  He  caught  the 
squaw's  eye  and  signed  to  her,  praising 
her  cooking,  her  lodge,  her  looks.  The 
woman's  scowl  faded.  She  bridled  and 
fussed  with  her  hair  and  earrings.  She 
was  a  good  woman,  she  said,  Dull  Knife's 
first  wife,  and  no  one  in  camp  could 
match  her  when  it  came  to  work. 

"Uh-huh,"  said  Davy,  while  his  hands 
spoke  agreement.  "I'll  bet  you're  a 
dandy.   Is  the  gal  your  daughter?" 

The  squaw  disclaimed  this  vehemently. 
She  would  not  have  such  a  daughter — a 
worthless  woman,  a  woman  who  set  her- 
self up  to  be  a  man. 

Here  was  a  scandal  and  Davy  asked 
questions.  The  girl  was  lazy,  Dull  Knife's 
wife  reported;  she  was  shiftless,  and  of 
no  account.  She  had  been  bought  by 
Standing  Bull  and  had  refused  to  stay  in 
Standing  Bull's  lodge.  Having  beaten 
her  would-be  husband  with  a  stick,  she 
had  run  home,  and  Dull  Knife  had  been 
forced  to  return  her  purchase  price.  The 
squaw  said,  with  evident  satisfaction, 
that  this  had  resulted  in  a  good  whipping 
for  the  girl. 

"Got  spunk,"  Davy  commented. 
"Makes  me  think  of  Nell  more'n  ever." 

Eight  years  had  blunted  Davy's  recol- 
lections. Nell,  back  in  Kentucky,  had 
yellow  hair  and  blue  eyes.  Also,  she 
was  married  and  had  three  children, 
which  of  course,  Davy  could  not  know. 

The  squaw  stopped  short  in  the  middle 
of  a  sign,  and  Davy,  looking  up,  saw  Dull 
Knife  in  the  doorway,  two  old  men  be- 
hind him.  Dull  Knife  came  in  with  his 
guests,  the  squaw  scurried  out,  and  Dull 
Knife  signed  brusquely  for  Davy  to 
leave.  As  Davy  obeyed,  more  men 
entered. 

Seated  in  the  shade  once  more,  Davy 
presently  caught  the  scent  of  pungent 
kinnikinnick  and  tobacco,  while  within 
the  lodge  a  man  began  to  speak.  A 
council  was  in  progress,  and  Davy  sur- 
mised, from  the  number  of  Arapaho  he 
had  seen  enter,  that  he  was  the  subject 
of  discussion.  He  scratched  his  head 
and  scowled.  Dawggone!  If  only  he 
could  get  the  Hawken  gun,  or  even  a 
pistol,  he'd  sneak  out  of  this  camp  and 
make  tracks.  Rising,  he  moved  around 
the  lodge  to  the  back.  The  older  girl 
was  there,  bent  over  a  buffalo  skin, 
chipping  at  the  flinty  rawhide  with  a 
small  bone-bladed  adz,  cutting  the  hide 


to  even  thickness.  She  looked  up  at 
Davy. 

"What  is  your  name?"  Davy  signed. 
The  beginning  of  a  scheme  was  in  his 
mind. 

The  girl  straightened,  eyed  Davy 
thoughtfully,  tucked  the  adz  into  a  fold 
of  her  dress,  so  freeing  both  hands,  and 
made  answer.  "Woman  Who  Stands  by 
the  Water  Like  a  Willow." 

"Willow  Woman,"  Davy  repeated. 
The  girl  bent  to  her  work  again. 

That  evening  Davy  saw  that  his  status 
had  changed  materially.  At  mealtime 
Dull  Knife  and  an  Arapaho  guest  were 
served  first  and  Davy  was  neglected. 
Even  the  women  would  have  eaten  be- 
fore him  had  he  not  pushed  them  out  of 
the  way.  The  sign  was  plenty  bad.  When 
Davy  stood  near  the  spot  where  the 
Hawken  gun  was,  Dull  Knife,  with  no 
diplomacy  at  all,  told  him  to  move. 

After  the  meal  half  a  dozen  men  came 
in  and  the  fire  was  stirred  up  to  make 


thought  knew  that  Dull  Knife's  daugh- 
ter was  coming  for  him.  She  caught  his 
hand  pulling  him  to  his  feet,  and  at  the 
same  time  her  partner  led  out  Willow 
Woman. 

Davy  had  danced  the  kissing  dance 
before,  up  in  the  Crow  country.  He 
circled  the  tepee  with  his  partner,  who, 
he  knew,  was  playing  a  joke  on  her 
sister.  That  was  the  fun  of  the  dance:  to 
choose  partners  who  would  be  em- 
barrassed when  they  kissed.  Generally 
a  trapper  was  paired  with  some  old 
squaw  and  paid  a  forfeit  to  keep  from 
kissing  her.  But  this  time  Davy  had  no 
forfeit  and  wasn't  sure  he  wanted  one. 
The  drum  gave  a  double  thump  and 
Davy,  breaking  off  from  Dull  Knife's 
daughter,  pulled  .  a  woman  from  the 
crowd,  paying  no  attention  to  his  selec- 
tion. The  dance  went  on,  the  space 
filling,  then  at  a  signal  it  stopped. 

Now  the  chosen  partners  must  join. 
Davy  stood  still,  and  Willow  Woman 
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light.  The  men  began  to  play  the  bone 
game,  passing  the  polished  footbone  of 
a  bear  from  hand  to  hand,  manipulating 
it  and  guessing  its  position.  Davy 
watched  the  gambling  and  there  was  no 
objection.  His  position,  he  gathered, 
was  still  uncertain:  He  was  half  guest, 
half  captive. 

His  interest  in  the  gambling  waned 
and  Davy  drifted  out  of  the  lodge.  A 
drum  thumped  in  the  distance  and, 
through  the  moonlight,  he  walked  to- 
ward it.  The  drum  was  in  one  of  two 
tepees  pitched  so  that  the  doors  faced. 
The  skin  sides  of  the  lodges  were  rolled 
up;  in  one  were  the  drummer  and  a  group 
of  men,  the  other  lodge  was  cleared  for 
dancing. 

AS  DAVY  joined  the  crowd  he  saw 
J\  that  a  sign  dance  was  in  progress. 
A  girl  confronted  a  boy  in  the  center  of 
the  dance  lodge.  "Here  I  am,"  she 
signed,  "ready  to  be  made  love  to.  What 
do  you  think  of  me?" 

Giggles  and  merriment  ran  through 
the  crowd  as  the  young  brave  answered. 

The  drumming  ceased  and  the  dancers 
retired.  Talk  babbled  and  Davy  glanced 
about  him.  Then  the  drum  thumped 
again  and  Dull  Knife's  younger  daugh- 
ter, accompanied  by  a  partner,  advanced 
to  the  center  of  the  dance  space.  Man 
and  girl  shuffled  about  the  circumference 
of  the  lodge,  separated,  and  made  toward 
the  crowd.  This  was  the  kissing  dance, 
Davy    realized,    and    with    the    same 


came  to  him.  They  sat  on  the  ground, 
facing  each  other,  and  every  other 
couple  also  sat.  Willow  Woman's  eyes 
were  downcast;  she  would  not  look  at 
Davy.  The  drum  sounded  two  loud 
beats,  Davy  leaned  forward  and  the  girl, 
whipping  up  her  blanket,  covered  both 
their  heads.  Her  voice  was  low  and 
Davy  did  not  understand  a  word. 

He  caught  the  girl's  shoulders,  pulled 
her  to  him,  and  kissed  her  fiercely  and 
hard.  Might  as  well  do  a  good  job,  he 
figured.  This  was  the  end  of  his  little 
scheme.  For  an  instant  Willow  Woman 
resisted  the  kiss,  then  her  lips  were  soft 
and  clung  until  Davy  pushed  away, 
coming  out  from  beneath  the  shawl  to 
meet  a  burst  of  merriment.  All  the 
other  dancers  were  standing  and  every- 
one was  laughing.  Stiff  and  straight, 
Davy  Connor  stalked  out  of  the  firelight, 
through  the  crowd,  the  laughter  follow- 
ing him. 

At  the  lodge  door  he  sat  down.  The 
gambling  game  was  still  in  progress  and, 
downslope,  Davy  could  see  the  still 
figures  of  courting  couples.  Some  stood 
silent,  facing  each  other,  each  wrapped 
in  robe  or  blanket,  while  with  others,  one 
covering  sufficed  for  both  as  they  sat  and 
talked.  Mechanically  Davy  noted  these. 
Etiquette  demanded  that  they  stay  in 
sight.  Etiquette  demanded  also  that  they 
be  ignored. 

Davy  had  seen  this  many  times.  A 
young  buck,  covered  by  his  robe,  lay  in 
wait  outside  the  lodge  for  the  girl  of 


his  choice  to  appear,  and  when  she  ca 
he  sprang  up  to  claim  her.  But  if] 
made  the  slightest  sound,  offered 
least  resistance,  he  was  in  duty  bourn 
let  her  go.  If  there  was  no  resista 
the  couple  sat  and  talked, 
scratched  his  head  and  the  anger 
had  filled  him  began  to  dissipate, 
was  still  a  chance  for  his  scheme. 

"Dawggone!"  Davy  murmured.  " 
kissed  me  back,  didn't  she?".  .  . 

All    next   day   the   camp   busied 
self    with    usual    pursuits.      The    oi 
boys  stayed  with  the  horse  herd,  pla| 
games,  shot  with  bow  and  arrow, 
horse  races.    The  smaller  fry,  eyed 
benevolent  amusement,  went  about 
minor  businesses.    The  women  work 
The  men  sat  and  smoked,  gossiped,  1| 

Along  in  the  afternoon  Davy  and  \ 
Knife    had    another    smoke    and    tJ 
Dull  Knife  said  that  the  scalp   da| 
was  fixed  for  one  more  sun  and  held 
a  single  significant  finger.    Also  he  aj 
brought  up  the  matter  of  presents 
Davy  restated  his  poverty. 

They  know   I   cached   my  trade,  | 
thought.     They  know  I  wouldn't 
had  so  many  horses  unless  I  was  pad| 
somethin'.    But  they  ain't  found  it. 

"If  my  son's  heart  was  good  he  wc 
give   his   father   many   presents," 
Knife  said. 

"My  heart  is  good,"  Davy  assui] 
"but  I  am  a  poor  man.  I  have  no  tra 
no  horses." 

Dull  Knife  grunted  and  went  away 

THERE  was  pressure  on  Dull  Kn 
The  Arapaho  wanted  Davy 
insistent  about  it,  and  the  Cheyei 
young  men  would  not  object  to  a  li 
fun  with  a  white  trapper.  The  fact  t 
Davy  had  taken  the  Cheyenne  side  i 
tangle  with  the  Blackfeet  counted  no* 
all,  for  gratitude  had  no  part  in  ordin 
Indian  make-up.  They  might  ad 
the  fight  that  he  had  made,  but  admi 
tion  would  not  keep  the  hair  on  his  hej 

"Got   to   be  tonight,"   Davy  Con 
told    himself.      "You'd    better  try, 
hoss." 

At  dusk,  with  a  rising  moon,  D 
took  a  robe  from  his  bed  and,  leaving 
fodge,  walked  downslope.  Ten  r 
from  the  lodge  he  lay  down  full  len 
and  covered  himself.  He  knew  that 
was  watched,  knew  that  his  action  cau 
much  comment  and  conjecture,  but 
didn't  care.  Boldness  was  the  oj 
course  and  he  was  bold. 

Bright-eyed,  he  watched  the  lodge 
saw  Willow  Woman  come  to  the  del 
then  disappear.    He  saw  other  would 
suitors    take    position.      He    saw    E 
Knife's    younger  daughter   come   fi 
the  lodge  and  walk  toward  him.    H 
way  between  Davy  and  the  lodge 
other  blanketed  figure  sprang  up,  but 
girl  screamed  a  little  and  the  brave 
her  go.     She  came  past  Davy,  wal' 
slowly,  and  Davy  made  no  move.  Th 
was  a  petulant  flounce  to  the  girl's  si 
as  she  went  on.     Beyond  Davy  a  b 
scuffle  sounded,  then  silence  came  i 
Davy  knew  that  another  suitor  had 
girl. 

He  waited,  watching  the  lodge.  Wo 
Willow  Woman  come  out  or  woult 
she?  She  knew  that  Davy  was  thi 
she  had  seen  him.  He  was  gamblings 
he  hadn't  a  trump  in  his  hand.  He  i 
betting  on  his  luck  and — Will 
Woman,  blanket-wrapped,  came  fr 
the  lodge  and  walked  steadily  tow 
Davy.    He  sprang  up  and  caught  her 

They  stood  with  their  backs  to 
lodge,  and  Davy  held  his  robe  with 
elbows  so  that  his  hands  were  free 
make  signs.     He  moved  them  and 
girl   put   the   back   of   her   right   hs 
against  her  mouth,  forefinger  and  thu 
forming    a    circle.      She    snapped 
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finger  toward  Davy  and  made  a  cutting 
gesture  with  both  hands. 

"Shut  up!     Keep  still!" 

Davy  kept  still.  The  girl  signed  for 
him  to  sit,  sat  beside  him  and  pulled  up 
his  robe  so  that  it  covered  them  both 
completely.  She  said  nothing,  but  thrust 
a  buckskin  bag  into  Davy's  hands. 

Davy  almost  yelled.  Under  the  buck- 
skin he  felt  the  hard  outline  of  knife  and 
pistol,  the  roundness  of  lead  ball,  the 
coarse  grain  of  powder.  The  girl's  hands 
restrained  him,  and  her  voice  murmured. 
Damn  it!  He  could  not  understand  a 
word! 

Sensing  the  difficulty,  Willow  Woman 
moved  the  robe  so  that  some  moonlight 
showed.  She  held  her  hands  in  the  light, 
talking  all  the  time  she  moved  them,  but 
voice  and  hands  did  not  match,  for  the 
words  were  low  and  caressing  while  the 
hands  said  that  he  must  go,  that  he  must 
get  away  this  night.  Her  father,  Dull 
Knife,  was  protecting  him,  the  hands 
said,  but  that  protection  would  cease. 
In  the  morning  Dull  Knife  would  ask 
once  more  for  presents  and  if  they  were 
not  forthcoming  would  turn  Davy  over 
to  the  Arapaho.     He  must  go. 

The  girl  made  no  explanation  of  her 
actions,  nor  did  Davy  ask.  He  had  what 
he  wanted,  what  he  had  schemed  for. 
She  had  anticipated  his  request  and 
brought  him  weapons.  A  high  and  fierce 
elation  filled  Davy  Connor  as  he  tucked 
the  buckskin  sack  into  the  fold  of  his 
hunting  shirt.  Willow  Woman  signified 
that  she  was  done,  but  that  they  must 
sit  a  while  or  the  watchers  would  be 
suspicious. , 

Smart  she  was,  cute  as  a  bug's  left  ear! 
She  had  not  risked  taking  belt  and  possi- 
bles from  where  they  hung  in  full  view, 
but  had  sneaked  out  the  knife  and  pistol. 
Had  she  brought  caps?  Davy  wondered, 
and  explored  the  sack  to  see.  There  was 
a  cap  on  the  nipple  of  the  pistol,  other 
caps  loose  among  the  powder.  She 
hadn't  missed  a  trick!  Davy  thrust  his 
hands  into  the  light,  intent  to  praise  the 
girl.  She  put  her  own  hands  over  his 
and  her  voice  spoke  soft  caution. 

FOR  a  time  then  they  sat  in  silence. 
Davy  could  feel  her  nearness,  could 
feel  her  breathing  and  without  knowing 
why  he  did  it,  hardly  knowing  that  he 
moved,  his  arm  went  around  the  girl. 
She  leaned  toward  him  and  he  bent,  kiss- 
ing her  just  as  he  had  done  at  the  dance. 
This  time  there  was  no  resistance,  not 
even  at  first,  and  for  an  instant  Davy 
Connor  forgot  the  weapons  and  running 
away  and  everything  else.  Then  the  girl 
freed  her  lips. 

After  a  time  she  got  up  and  Davy  also 
arose,  gathering  the  robe  around  him. 
They  stood  quietly  for  a  moment,  then 
Willow  Woman  walked  back  toward  the 
lodge,  while  Davy  waited,  as  was  proper. 
He  saw  her  go  inside,  he  gave  her  time, 
and  then  he  also  moved,  the  weapons 
rubbing  hard  against  his  belly.  At  the 
lodge  he  sat  and  smoked  a  pipe  before  he 
went  inside. 

The  fire  was  low,  just  embers.  Willow 
Woman  was  lying  on  her  bed  and  the 
squaws  were  asleep  on  theirs.  Dull 
Knife  and  the  younger  girl  were  still  out 
and,  as  Davy  lay  down,  he  could  hear  the 
camp  astir. 

The  younger  girl  came  in,  giggling 
softly,  and  went  to  bed.  Noise  of  the 
camp  began  to  die  and  Dull  Knife 
entered.  His  retiring  was  a  succession  of 
noisy  grunts,  but  finally  he  also  was  in 
bed.  Davy  waited,  watching  moonlight 
filter  through  the  door.  The  light  grew 
fainter,  darkness  supplanting  it.  Dull 
Knife  snored  and,  quiet  as  any  cat,  soft 
as  night  air  moving,  Davy  sat  up.  On 
hands  and  knees,  an  inch  at  a  time  it 
seemed,  he  crawled  toward  the  door.  His 
knee  struck  something  that  clattered, 
and  instantly  he  flattened. 

Dull  Knife's  sleepy  voice  asked  a  ques- 
tion, which  Willow  Woman  answered  re- 
assuringly. A  squaw,  wakened,  began 
to  talk  and  Davy  hardly  breathed,  he 


lay  so  still.  Dull  Knife  was  sleepy. 
Willow  Woman  spoke  again,  and  her  fa- 
ther growled  a  word  or  two,  evidently 
commanding  silence.  There  was  a 
stirring  and  turning  as  the  occupants  of 
the  lodge  settled  themselves,  and,  pres- 
ently, after  what  seemed  an  age,  Dull 
Knife  snored  once  more.  Davy  squirmed 
toward  the  door,  reached  it  and  slipped 
through.  Outside,  in  the  black  shadow 
of  the  lodge,  he  stopped  to  listen.  Any- 
how he'd  got  this  far. 

Away  toward  the  north  end  of  the 
camp  a  reveler,  not  content  with  the 
night's  amusements,  sang  a  quavering 
song.  A  dog  barked.  That  decided 
Davy,  that  and  the  wind  which  came 
from  the  north.  He  went  south,  moving 
through  the  darkness,  flat  as  a  brave 
stalking  deer.  No  dog  scented  him  or 
gave  alarm,  and  no  man  heard  him.  Not 
until  he  reached  the  creek  did  he  stand, 
for  the  creek's  cut  bank  afforded  shelter 
so  that  his  silhouette  would  not  show 
against  the  sky.  He  moved  downstream 
and  a  quarter  mile  below  the  last  of  the 
lodges  he  began  to  run. 

Pursuit  did  not  greatly  trouble  Davy 
Connor  for,  given  daylight,  he  could  so 
befuddle  and  confuse  his  trail  as  to  make 
tracking  unprofitable.  Too,  he  knew 
Indians.  In  the  morning  when  his  ab- 
sence   was    discovered,    the    Cheyenne 


also  know  how  Davy  got  them.  And  the 
girl  had  sat  up  and  talked  when  Davy 
was  slipping  from  the  lodge;  she'd  cov- 
ered up  for  him.  Dull  Knife  would  know 
that,  too.  That  old  Cheyenne  was  smart. 
He'd  remember  about  Davy  courting  his 
daughter,  and  the  little  girl  would  be 
sure  to  tell  about  the  kissing  dance. 
Likely  Dull  Knife  would  beat  Willow 
Woman  half  to  death. 

But  there  was  no  use  worrying  about 
a  squaw.  He  wasn't  crazy,  Davy  Con- 
nor wasn't.  He  wouldn't  risk  his  neck 
for  airy  woman.  He'd  kissed  her  twice 
and  she  had  kissed  him  back,  he'd  had 
his  arm  around  her  and  they'd  sat  under 
a  robe,  but  what  of  it?  She'd  get  a  beat- 
ing, but  then  squaws  were  used  to 
beatings,  and  what  she'd  done  she'd  done 
because  she  wanted  to.  He  hadn't  asked 
her,  had  he?  Maybe  he'd  planned  to  ask, 
but  he  hadn't.  He  didn't  owe  her  a 
thing,  not  a  thing. 

Davy  was  walking  now.  In  the  east, 
false  dawn  lighted  the  sky,  and  against 
the  growing  grayness,  landmarks  began 
to  show.  Ahead  were  the  forks  of 
Lodgepole  Creek  and  the  high  bluff 
where  the  trade  goods  were  cached.  .  .  . 

At  sunrise  the  Cheyenne  camp  worked 
like  a  disturbed  anthill  while  a  search 
was  made.  Half  an  hour  after  sunup 
fifteen  young  men,  Arapaho  and  Chey- 
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would  first  search  the  camp,  then,  having 
made  sure  that  he  was  gone,  they  would 
cut  sign.  They  would  find  his  tracks  and 
follow  for  a  while,  eager  as  dogs  on  a 
coon  track.  But  when  he  began  to  con- 
fuse his  trail  they  would  stop  and  coun- 
sel. One  man  in  this  country  could  be 
as  hard  to  find  as  a  single  flea  in  a 
blanket.  There  would  be  argument,  for 
and  against,  and  finally  the  searchers 
would  go  back. 

As  he  ran,  Davy  made  plans  for  the 
future.  He'd  lost  his  horses,  sure,  but 
he  had  saved  his  hair  and  barring  acci- 
dent was  safe  enough.  He  would  back- 
track to  Fort  Atkinson,  staying  clear  of 
the  Pawnees,  who,  by  now,  were  sure  to 
know  about  Wolf's  Shoulder.  He  would 
winter  at  Atkinson,  where  his  credit  was 
good,  and  in  the  spring. come  out  again 
with  a  partner,  maybe  Henry  Bronte, 
dig  up  his  cache  and  go  on  to  the  Crows. 
Or  maybe  he  could  catch  on  at  the  fort, 
working  as  a  hunter  or  some  such.  Al- 
ways a  place  for  a  hibernant  like  Davy 
Connor.  And  from  now  on  he'd  be  tell- 
ing about  this  scrape  he'd  just  come 
through,  bragging  that  it  took  smarter 
Injuns  than  them  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho 
to  put  him  under.  He'd  fooled  'em. 
That  gal — 

Davy  slowed  his  pace.  What  about 
Willow  Woman?  Dull  Knife  would  miss 
the  pistol,  the  powder  and  ball,  the 
Green  River  knife.  Dull  Knife  would 
know  that  Davy  had  them  and  he  would 


enne,  rode  toward  the  south,  bow  cases 
wrapped  about  their  heads,  weapons  in 
hand.  Six  miles  downstream  they  lost 
the  trail  in  a  willow  thicket  and  spent 
half  an  hour  unraveling  it.  A  mile  be- 
yond the  thicket  the  tracks  were  lost 
again  and  they  stopped  to  consult.  The 
man  they  followed  had  good  medicine, 
they  decided,  while  their  own  medicine 
was  none  too  strong. 

North,  in  the  bend  of  Lodgepole 
Creek,  the  camp  quieted  and  settled 
down  to  the  day's  business.  There  had 
been  blows  struck  and  crying  in  Dull 
Knife's  lodge,  but  that  was  done  now. 
Dull  Knife's  first  wife  put  meat  in  the 
kettle,  added  water  and  built  up  the  fire. 
Dull  Knife  himself,  sat  in  his  doorway, 
admiring  his  paint  in  a  mirror,  while 
from  behind  the  tepee  came  a  muffled 
sobbing  and  the  sound  of  small  strokes 
as  an  adz  was  applied  to  rawhide. 

The  peace  of  the  camp  was  rudely  dis- 
turbed. A  boy,  one  of  the  horse  guards, 
raced  in,  yelling  his  news,  wrenching  his 
pony  to  a  halt  with  his  single  rawhide 
rein.  Men  and  women  came  boiling  out 
of  the  lodges.  A  crowd  formed,  and 
through  that  crowd  came  Davy  Connor, 
striding  boldly.  There  was  a  pack  on 
his  back,  but  he  walked  tall  as  any  brave, 
straight  to  Dull  Knife's  lodge,  pushing 
an  Arapaho  out  of  the  way,  staring  down 
a  group  of  Cheyenne  who  would  have 
stopped  him.  At  the  lodge  he  dropped 
his  pack  and  met  Dull  Knife's  eyes. 


"A  present  from  your  son,  my  fathel 
Davy  signed,  and  opened  the  pack.  FrT 
it  he  pulled  two  lengths  of  cloth,  (| 
blue,  one  red.  To  these  he  added  il 
sticks  of  tobacco,  a  butcher  knife  al 
a  small  axhead.  Then  under  his  stfi 
Davy  gripped  the  loaded  pistol. 

For  a  long  moment  Dull  Knife's  f;g 
was  blank   with  astonishment,  then 
drew  himself  up.     He  had  lost  prest 
with  Davy's  escape  but  now  that  v\as 
gained  and  wealth,  too,  had  been  adc 

"I  knew  that  my  son  would  retur 
his  father,"  Dull  Knife  said  blandly, 
eyed    the    open,    bulging    pack, 
these  things?" 

Davy  took  a  breath,  and  among 
men   and   women   crowded    aroundJ 
silence  came.     Now  was  the  test.     Nl 
the  scheme,  made  in  the  light  of  da| 
down  by  the  forks  of  Lodgepole  Cre 
would  either  work  or  wouldn't. 

"I  want  that  gal  of  yours  for  a  squa<" 
Davy  said,   and   his  hands  echoed 
words  in  better  language. 

THAT  was  the  cute  of  it;  that  was 
scheme  Davy  had  reasoned  out. 
man  married  to  Dull  Knife's  daughl 
would  hold  a  place  in  any  Cheyeri 
camp.     Such   a   man   need   never  fl 
Cheyenne  or  Arapaho,  but  could  til 
their  country,  his  scalp  and  horses  ss| 
Such  a  man  might  dig  up  his  bi 
trade  goods  and  spend  a  profitable 
son;  he  would  be  a  power  among 
Cheyenne,  and  that  was  why  Davy 
come  back,  of  course. 

Not  on  account  of  the  girl,  certa 
not.    A  squaw  meant  nothing.    He 
come  back  to   save  his  goods  and 
trade. 

Bending  again,  Davy  opened  the  pa 
exposing  its  treasures.  There  was  mJ 
cloth,  both  blue  and  red.  There  wl 
hawk  bells,  cut-glass  beads,  two  coilsl 
wire,  three  axheads,  six  packs  of  gel 
Chinese  vermilion  and — wonder  of  w<[ 
ders — a  brass-mounted  pistol  with  pc| 
der  and  lead. 

"Is  it  enough?"    Davy  looked  at 
Knife. 

Braves  and  squaws  alike  caught  th 
breaths  and  clapped  their  hands  ol 
their  opened  mouths,  signifying  thl 
astonishment,  for  such  a  price  had  ne[ 
been  offered  for  any  woman.  An  Indl 
likes  a  show,  and  Davy  was  giving  thj 
one.    They  were  on  his  side. 

Dull  Knife  eyed  the  wealth  avic 
looked  at  Davy  and  spoke  an  ore 
"Enough,"  he  signed. 

Dull   Knife's  youngest  daughter, 
one  most  valuable  in  his  opinion,  ca| 
from  the  lodge. 

"Not  her."  Davy  waved  the  clj 
away.    "The  other  one." 

There  was  a  pause  in  which  the  ole 
wife  screamed  orders.    From  behind  I 
lodge,   carrying   the   little    bone-blad 
chipping    adz,    came   Willow    Womj 
Her  face  was  bruised  and  tear  stair 
her    hair    disheveled,    but    she    wal 
straight  and   proud.     She  paused   si 
missively  in  the  space  between  Davy  21 
her  father.     Dull  Knife  spoke  an  el 
phatic  order,  and  she  turned.     For  [ 
instant,  before  she  lowered  them, 
eyes  met  Davy's. 

A  man  follows  his  destiny,  true  as 
float  stick  of  a  beaver  trap  follows 
current  of  a  stream.  Where  floats 
stick,  there  too  goes  he. 

Davy  gulped  and  his  heart  pound! 
but  his  face  he  kept  impassive.  SeH 
ment  is  weakness  in  a  man.  The  J 
was  waiting.  She  couldn't  speak  a  wif 
of  English,  and  Davy  had  no  Cheyenj 
She  didn't  look  like  much  and  she'd  11 
a  licking.  She'd  beat  one  husband  il 
run  home  to  her  father's  lodge,  andf 
that  did  not  matter.  Dull  Knife's  wil 
were  carrying  the  purchase  price  into  | 
tepee.  Dull  Knife  was  holding  out 
Hawken  gun,  and  Davy's  possibles,  of  jj 
ing  them,  but  Davy  saw  neither  E| 
Knife  nor  the  weapons. 

"Look  here,"  Davy  ordered.  And  I 
wife  looked  up  at  him.        1— J  I — lt| 
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LAS  VEGAS  -  HOOVER  DAM 


ION  PACIFIC  RAILROAD 
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UNION   PACIFIC  RAILROAD 
Room  2  59,  Omaha  7,  Nobr. 

I  am  interested  in  a  train  trip  to  California.    Please  send  free  booklet. 

Name 

Street  Address 

City State 

Also  send  information  about  All-Expense,  Escorted  Tours 
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IT's  Tasty,  Fresh 

and  Tender 

Try  IT,  and  then, 
You'll  hay  IT  again 

,T  CANDY  COUNT(Rs  „„,*«** 


SWITZER'S 


ST.  LOUIS 


syou!) 


CAXTON 


from 


«1P1     $10  to  $100 


Joseph  Kanner  Hat  Co.,  Inc. 
Main  Office  and  Factory  •  South  Norwalk,  Conn. 
Showroom  •  1182  Broadway,  NawYort.  N.Y. 


fill 


plus  freight 

For  a  genuine 

T0R0 


POWER 
MOWER 


SEE  IT  TODAY  at  your  dealer's 
.  .  .  the     SportLawri,     precision- 
built  with  famous  Toro  features 
by    America's    leading 
maker  of  championship 
golf    course    mowers. 
Briggs  &  Stratton  en- 
gine.  5-blade   17"   reel 
of    Disston    steel,    ball 
bearing   mounted.   For 
facts  write:  Toro  Mfg. 
Corp.,   Dept.  C-4,  Min- 
neapolis 6,  Minn. 


BATTLESHIP  KILLER— THE  WAR'S  STRANGEST  STORY 


There  can  be  no  questioning  his  bravery 
or  skill  but  ambition  is  his  besetting  sin. 

The  expedition  against  Alexandria  has 
been  carefully  planned.  The  submarine 
Scire  will  act  as  mother  ship.  From  Su- 
permarina  in  Rome  word  has  come  that 
the  great  Egyptian  port  is  stuffed  with 
shipping.  The  Queen  Elizabeth  is  tied  up 
there — 31,000  tons  of  striking  steel.  So 
is  the  Valiant,  another  battleship  of  the 
same  Royal  Sovereign  class,  bristling 
with  batteries  of  15-inch  guns.  There  is 
also  an  unidentified  aircraft  carrier  as 
well  as  fleet  tankers,  cruisers  and  mer- 
chantmen. 

Ever  since  the  Battle  of  Cape  Matapan 
in  March  of  1941  the  Italian  fleet  has 
confined  itself  to  supporting  convoys, 
leaving  the  raids  on  Allied  convoy  lanes 
to  the  submarines.  Now,  at  one  swoop, 
there  is  a  chance  to  balance  the  naval 
books,  to  avenge  the  three  cruisers  sunk 
off  Matapan. 

To  the  Axis  planners,  the  stakes  are 
dazzlingly  high.  With  control  of  the 
Mare  Mussolini  asserted  by  a  naval  vic- 
tory, beleaguered  Malta  would  fall  like  a 
ripe  plum.  Erwin  Rommel's  flying  squad- 
rons in  North  Africa  would  be  sure  of  a 
flow  of  supplies,  and  the  small  British 
army  there  would  wither  for  lack  of  the 
same.  There  would  be  no  telling  where 
Rommel's  next  end  run  might  lead  him. 

The  Scire  sails,  pointing  her  long  thin 
nose  for  Egypt.  On  her  deck  are  three 
metal  cylinders  containing  the  Chariots. 
Along  with  the  dashing  Borghese  and 
the  regular  crew  go  the  six  special  op- 
erators. De  la  Penne  is  happy  that  his 
chance  has  come  at  last.  Bianchi  is  wor- 
ried about  his  wife's  confinement,  which 
is  nearing  its  final  stage.  The  others  are 
restless — drowsy — phlegmatic — sanguine 
according  to  their  temperaments.  But 
they  all  share  one  emotion:  They  are 
much  too  well  aware  of  the  hazards  that 
lie  ahead  not  to  be  frightened.  A  prob- 
ing searchlight,  a  well-placed  depth 
charge,  a  machine-gun  burst  and  it  would 
all  be  over. 

A  final  air  reconnaissance  on  the 
afternoon  of  the  18th  of  December  re- 
veals that  the  harbor  is  still  a  hot  tar- 
get. The  Scire  is  instructed  to  proceed 
with  the  operation  as  planned. 

The  wireless  crackles  again.  P.O. 
Bianchi's  wife  has  had  a  son  and  both 
are  doing  well.  Borghese  laughs  his  ring- 
ing condottiero's  laugh  at  the  news,  and 
all  hands  agree  it  is  a  fine  omen. 

They  reach  a  point  a  mile  off  the  en- 
trance to  Alexandria  Harbor.  It  is  now 
2030  on  the  evening  of  the  18th. 

A  Night  for  Grim  Adventure 

One  by  one,  the  three  Chariots  are 
slipped  out  of  their  metal  containers  and 
mounted  by  their  crews.  Then,  with  De 
la  Penne  and  Bianchi  in  the  lead,  they 
surface  for  a  bearing.  There  is  no  wind, 
the  sea  is  calm,  the  night  black  velvet. 
The  three  little  craft  are  alone  now,  for 
the  submarine,  still  submerged,  has  with- 
drawn to  a  position  farther  offshore 
where  she  can  safely  surface  and  observe 
the  results  of  the  operation. 

It  is  too  dark  to  make  out  any  land- 
marks, so  De  la  Penne  sets  a  compass 
course  for  the  harbor  entrance.  After  an 
hour  of  steady,  almost-silent  progress 
they  are  able  to  make  out  the  bulk  of  the 
royal  palace  and  the  tall  Ras  el-Tin  light- 
house. As  they  watch,  the  beacon  in  the 
lighthouse  tower  begins  to  glow,  which 
helps. 

Another  hour  and  they  are  abreast  the 
light. 

Now  De  la  Penne,  crouched  in  the 
saddle  of  the  leading  Chariot,  is  alarmed 
by  an  unforeseen  hazard:  A  motorboat  is 
dropping  depth  charges  to  seaward  of  the 
harbor   boom.    The   detonations   grow 


Continued  from  page  15 

steadily  more  jarring  as  the  Chariots 
creep  closer  to  the  steel  obstruction 
athwart  the  narrow  entrance. 

De  la  Penne  knows  only  too  well  that 
a  sneak-craft  operator,  fully  exposed  in 
his  thin  rubber  diving  suit,  is  terribly 
vulnerable  to  depth-charge  attack.  There 
is  only  one  thing  to  do  and  he  does  it: 
He  gives  the  prearranged  signal  for  the 
attackers  to  scatter.  From  here  on  in, 
each  crew  is  on  its  own.  With  great  good 
luck  one  of  them  may  get  through. 

Then  something  happens  which  would 
seem  improbable,  even  in  the  wildest  ad- 
venture film.  First  of  all,  the  red  and 
green  lights  at  the  harbor  entrance  are 
switched  on.  (De  la  Penne,  still  playing 
tag  with  the  launch  that  is  dropping  the 
depth  charges,  is  so  close  to  the  break- 
water now  that  he  can  see  people  mov- 
ing about,  hear  voices.  With  infinite 
care  he  raises  his  head  a  few  inches  above 
water  to  confirm  what  he  hardly  dares  to 
hope.)  The  gate  in  the  boom  is  opening. 
A  ship  is  coming  through. 

This  is  the  chance  of  chances — to  ride 
into  the  inner  harbor  in  the  wake  of  the 
entering  ship.  The  launch  drops  one  final 
depth  charge  as  if  in  protest,  shatteringly 
close,  blindingly  close,  and  roars  away. 
The  entering  vessel  comes  up  fast.  By  her 
long  lean  lines  De  la  Penne  knows  she  is 
a  destroyer.  He  can  hear  the  clank  of 
chain  on  her  deck  and  see  the  men  for- 
ward readying  the  anchor  gear. 

De  la  Penne  and  his  mechanic  Bianchi 
ride  through  the  gate  abreast  of  her,  run- 
ning awash.  Just  two  small  dots  in  the 
turbulence.  Then  a  second  destroyer 
emerges  from  the  dark,  and  her  wake 
nearly  throws  De  la  Penne's  cockle-craft 
against  the  gate.  But  he  manages  to  steer 
clear  of  it  and,  like  the  destroyers  but  for 
somewhat  different  motives,  gains  the 
sanctuary  of  the  harbor. 

There  is  rich  hunting  now,  no  doubt 
about  it.  They  pass  two  cruisers  at  an- 
chor, and  then  the  bulk  of  the  French 
battleship  Lorraine.  But  the  lieutenant  is 
well  drilled  in  his  task.  He  knows  to  a 
nicety  where  the  Valiant  is  berthed.  He 
knows  her  silhouette  as  one  knows  a 


well-loved  face.  This  is  the  hour  of  ti j 
for  De  la  Penne,  this  is  the  homecor 
It   is   between   him   and   the   battle 
now.  .  .  . 

Some  150  feet  to  seaward  of  the 
where  the  Valiant  looms,  De  la  Pe 
running  awash,  comes  to  a  close-pr 
tion  net.  He  submerges,  tries  to  ra 
but  finds  it  too  heavy.  He  decides  toj 
his  craft  over  the  top  and  does  so, 
ing  terribly  conspicuous.    He  is  fe 
the  cold  now,  too — his  hands  are  st 
ing  with  it — and  a  little  water  is  le 
into  his  suit.     There  is  no  real  lig 
only    graduations    of    darkness.      I' 
nearly  five  hours  since  he  left  the 
marine,  but  it  seems  even  longer, 
time  to  finish  the  job  and  away! 

His  Mechanic  Disappears 
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De  la  Penne  moors  his  craft  on 
soft,  muddy  harbor  floor.  At  this 
in  the  often-rehearsed  operation  his 
chanic  is  supposed  to  come  forward 
help  detach  the  war  head.  But  Bianc 
not  there.  Has  he  fainted?  Has  his 
been  discovered?  De  la  Penne  flip 
his  way  to  the  surface  for  a  quick  1 
see.  But  all  is  quiet  aboard  the  ship 
only  a  few  fingering  searchlights  disi 
the  dark.  The  element  of  surprise  is 
with  him.  He  decides  to  carry  out 
operation  alone. 

But  this  is  easier  to  decide  than 
Detaching  the  charge  and   draggin 
along  the  bottom  uses  up  a  lot  of  en 
Thank  Heaven  it  has  some  buoyanc 
its  own!   The  leak  in  his  suit  makes 
heavy,  he  is  drenched  with  sweat, 
worst  of  all,  his  goggles  have  fogged 
He  tries  to  clean  them — and  his  rr 
fioods.   He  fights  back  a  wave  of  s 
panic. 

There  is  only  one  way  to  clear 
mask  of  water  and  that  is  to  drinl     Bei 
The    brackish    water,    strangled    dc 
adds  thirst  to  his  torments. . .  . 


Forty  minutes  have  now  passed  a    J  to 
he  started  to  drag  the  heavy  charge.  C 
the  nearness  of  the  target  gives  him 
strength  to  continue.    His  head  bu 
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"Oh,  you're  not  bothering  me,  but  those 
cranks  below  me  keep  complaining 
about  my  ceiling  falling  on  my  floor" 
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io  the  side  of  the  battleship  a   few 
:t    above    the    harbor    floor.     Taking 
art,  he  makes  a  quick  reconnaissance 
d  ascertains   where   the   approximate 
.nter  of  the  long  keel  lies.    It  is  a  mat- 
rr  of  a   few   minutes  more  to  secure 
■e  charge  and  set  the  detonator.   Then. 
>(r  the  last  time,  he  drifts  upward,  hands 
to  the  sides,  feet  flippering  with  the 
deliberate  movements  of  the  skilled 
He  has  won1    But  he  is  too  tired 
to  regain  his  craft  and  escape. 
He  tears  off  his  mask  as  he  breaks  wa- 
ll-, throw  s  his  breathing  device  away  and 
^Hswimming.   He  has  covered  only  a 
undred    feet    when    a    searchlight 
^  and  holds  him  and  a  machine 
ifn  starts  chattering.    He  takes  refuge 
Wmt  the  bow  of  the  Valiant  where  he 
buoy  and  climbs  aboard.    But  he 
i  not   alone.     Petty   Otlicer    Bianchi   is 
^Hon  the  buo> 

.it  happened  to  you?"  De  la  Pen- 
hisper  sounds  loud. 
"I  passed  out,  sir.   When  I  came  to  I 
.iting.    So  1  found  this  buoy.   I — 
i|a  sorry  1  failed  you,  sir." 
■fTlonsense,  man,  it  was  just  bad  luck. 
^Hharge  is  placed  and  the  timer  set 
^k  won — "  It  is  good  not  to  have  to 
^Hany  more,  just  to  lie  here. 
:>But  the  breathing  spell  is  a  short  one. 
iother   searchlight   impales  them.    A 
,»U0!  launch  comes  up  with  a  rush.  Two 
■wth  machine  guns  cover  the  pair. 
^Hll  up  now.    No  working  their  way 
^Be,  no  use  for  the  pound  notes  sewn 
^Hbeir  clothing,  no  rendezvous  with  a 
Sparine  off  Rosetta  five  nights  later  as 
:imntd 

jjBut  the  job  is  done,  the  charge  is  well 

3d  shrewdly  placed.  .  .  . 

JDe  La  Penne  and  Bianchi  are  hustled 

i|oard    the    battleship.     Below,    under 

Hd,  they  strip  off  their  diving  suits. 

| officer  asks  them  who  they  are  and 

jipy  hand  over  their  identification  pa- 

Jrs.    The  officer  tells  them  they  have 

led    Let  him  believe  so!  The  minutes 

I  passing.    The  time  device  is  ticking 

|K.  Be  calm,  sav  little,  and  all  will  vet 

De  la  Penne  and  Bianchi  are  bundled 
Joard  the  launch  once  more  and  taken 
naval  barracks  at  Ras  el-Tin  for 
ning.  Bianchi  goes  in  first.  A  few 
s  later  he  is  back,  signaling  that  he 
»ld  nothing.  A  sleepy  British  officer 
estions  De  la  Penne  in  Italian.  He 
>ks  rumpled  and  cross  at  being  dis- 
hed at  such  an  hour.   It  is  0400.  The 

e  is  set  for  0615. 

The  sleepy  officer  asks  where  he  has 

t  the  charge    No  answer.  Then  he  tells 

la  Penne  that  his  mechanic  has  told 

.  This  De  la  Penne  doubts.  The  officer 

;  knows  how  to  make  him  talk. 

B  to  the  motorboat  again,  baci  to  the 

ttleship.   Two  hours  more. 

i  Questioned  by  the  Captain 

\t  this  point  enters  the  third  principal 
jtfacter  in  our  nocturnal  drama:  Cap- 
jo  (later  Vice- Admiral  Sir  Charles) 
irgan,  skipper  of  the  Valiant.   He  is  a 

■Wet  man.  rather  pale  of  face  and  very 

_  tte  of  hair.  He  speaks  softly  but  there 
the  unmistakable  note  of  command 
his  voice.  He  is  on  deck  when  the 
nch  returns.  Not  unreasonably,  he  is 
rried  about  his  ship.  He  wants  to 
dw  where  De  la  Penne  has  placed  his 
)Iosive  charge.  De  la  Penne  refuses  to 
|l  him 

'Very  well,"  says  Captain  Morgan, 
ke  him  below."  This  time  De  la  Penne 
locked  in  a  storeroom.  The  location 
the  storeroom  is  carefully  explained 

^h.im.   He  knows  that  he  is  imprisoned 
ectly  above  the  spot  where  he  secured 

■  600  pounds  of  high  explosive. 
The  British  give  him  some  rum  to 
and  leave  him  to  his  thoughts.  He 
rs  considerable  activity  in  the  ship, 
Vch  running  to  and  fro  and  curt  com- 
inds.  But  he  knows  they  cannot  pry 
*  charge  off  without  blasting  the  ship 
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to  high  heaven— even  if  they  do  locate  it 
in  time. 

They  have  left  him  his  watch  and  he 
studies  it  with  fascination.  The  minutes 
tick  by  like  water  dripping  from  a  loose 
faucet.  0501  .  .  0502  .  .  .0503  ,  .  .  0504 
...  an  hour  passes. 

At  0605,  ten  minutes  before  explo- 
sion time,  De  la  Penne  beats  on  the  door 
of  the  storeroom  and  asks  to  speak  to  the 
captain.  He  is  taken  to  him.  De  la  Penne 
explains  that  in  a  very  tew  minutes  the 
charge  will  go  off  and  there  is  nothing 
the  captain  can  do  but  save  the  crew. 
Morgan  asks  him  again  where  the  pack- 
age is  placed.   Silence. 

"\  er\  well."  says  Morgan  in  his  gen- 
tle, tired  voice.  "Take  the  prisoner  back 
to  the  storeroom,  men." 

And  De  la  Penne  is  alone  again,  with 
time  running  out     0<>W  .  .  .  0610  .  .  . 

0611  ..  .  He  hears  the  measured  sound 
of  feet.    The  crew  is  abandoning  ship. 

0612  .  .  .  0613  .  .  .  0614  .  .  .  maybe  the 
fuse  is  faulty  .  .  . 

Crash!  A  shattering  explosion  rocks 
the  ship.  The  deck  comes  up  to  crush 
him,  the  deck  above  spins,  the  lights  go 
out,  smoke  is  everywhere.  There  is  a 
sharp  list  to  port. 

But  the  luck  of  Luigi  Durand  de  la 
Penne  still  holds.  Except  for  a  bruised 
knee  he  is  unharmed.  The  door  in  the 
bulkhead  of  his  cell  had  been  blown  wide 
open  by  the  blast,  so  he  walks  free.  The 
ship  is  still  listing  four  or  five  degrees  to 
port  but  has  settled  in  the  mud.  Calmly, 
without  panic  the  members  of  the  crew 
are  carrying  out  the  captain's  orders  to 
correct  the  list  by  counterflooding. 
Others  of  the  crew  have  already  gone 
ashore  or  are  gathered  in  groups  on 
deck.  No  one  pays  any  attention  to  De 
la  Penne. 

He  goes  to  the  rail.  Scanning  the  har- 
bor he  spots  the  Queen  Elizabeth 
berthed  some  500  yards  away.  He 
watches  her  steadily.  Suddenly,  with- 
out warning,  she,  too.  gives  a  convulsive 
heave  and  seems  to  leap  from  the  water. 
From  her  stack  and  topsides,  oil  and  dirt 
and  iron  scraps  spray  down  on  the  Val- 
iant. Then  the  Queen  Elizabeth  settles 
back  in  the  water,  her  shattered  bulk 
resting,  like  her  sister  ship's,  on  the  har- 
bor bottom.  His  second  team  has  not 
failed  in  its  part  of  the  night's  work.  But 
De  la  Penne  is  very  tired. 

Later  a  large  fleet  tanker  is  also  put 
out  of  action.  Failing  to  find  the  carrier 
which  was  their  target,  the  third  team 
selects  the  most  valuable  ship  they  can 
find.  But  they  place  their  charge  too  near 
the  bow  and  skillful  counterflooding 
minimizes  the  damage  done. 

Still,  the  toll  of  the  night's  work  is  im- 
pressive. Two  battleships  put  out  of 
combat  for  over  a  year,  one  tanker  tem- 
porarily knocked  out.  The  cost:  exactly 
six  prisoners  of  war.  .  .  . 

Back  on  the  Scire,  Valerio  Borghese  is 
anxiously  scanning  the  night  sky  and  the 
deeper  darkness  where  land  lies.  The 
hours  seem  endless.  The  first  streaks  of 
dawn  begin  to  show  in  the  east  and  still 
no  explosions.  It  is  too  dangerous  to  stay 
longer — there  are  planes  about  and  pa- 
trol craft.  Well  before  0615  he  has  to 
give  the  order  to  dive.  But  he  can  rely  on 
air  reconnaissance  to  show  the  results  of 
the  raid.  His  faith  in  his  men  is  unshat- 
terable. 

But  air  reconnaissance  the  next  day 
reveals  nothing  unusual.  The  Valiant 
and  the  Queen  Elizabeth  are  riding  se- 
renely at  anchor.  And  no  word  has  come 
from  De  la  Penne  and  his  five  swimmers. 
None  of  them  keeps  the  rendezvous  on 
the  night  of  the  24th  off  Rosetta.  Then 
the  news  comes  that  the  British  are  hold- 
ing a  large  diplomatic  reception  aboard 
the  Queen  Elizabeth  Bedouins  and 
Turks  and  Egyptians — emirs  and  pashas. 
beys  and  patriarchs — come  to  honor  the 
Empire  aboard  the  great  gleaming  ship. 
It  is  all  very  confusing  to  Valerio  Bor- 
ghese. convinced  that  his  men  have  suc- 
ceeded yet  unable  to  prove  so.  The  rest 


is  silence,  and  the  two  big  ships  ridi 
anchor,  their  15-inch  rifles  at  the  ready. 

And  so  the  Italian  fleet  never  did  SO]  he 
to  do  battle.  And  the  British  supply 
lines  across  the  sea  once  called  Musso- 
lini's were  secure.  And  the  Axis  supply 
lines  weren't.  And  several  months  later 
Erwin  Rommel  ran  out  of  gas  and  into 
trouble  at  a  place  called  El  Alamein. 

There  is  a  sequel  to  the  storv  of  De  le 
Penne.  Time:  Late  1943.  Place:  Hie  Ital- 
ian naval  base  at  Taranto,  just  taken  over 
by  the  Allies.  Our  blond  friend  has  signi- 
fied his  willingness  to  serve  the  cause  of 
freedom  by  blowing  up  a  few  German 
ships.  So,  with  the  approval  of  the  Brit- 
ish Bag  officer  in  Italy,  he  is  released  from 
his  prisoner-of-war  camp  and  brought  to 
l.u.mto.  The  British  flag  officer  is  none 
other  than  Vice-Admiral  Sir  Charles 
Morgan,  formerly  Captain  Morgan  of 
the  battleship  Valiant. 

Planning  a  Casual  Meeting 

There  remains  the  question  of  how 
Sir  Charles  will  greet  his  onetime  foe. 
The  admiral  is  in  the  habit  of  taking  the 
midday  sun  along  the  esplanade.  Cap- 
tain Franco  Baslini  (now  Italian  naval 
attache  in  Washington,  D.C.),  the  senior 
Italian  liaison  officer  at  Taranto,  has  an 
idea.  He  arranges  for  De  la  Penne  to  be 
walking  there  with  him.  very  casually, 
when  the  admiral  and  his  aides  heave 
into  sight. 

"Good  morning,  Ammirdglio,"  says 
Baslini.  saluting. 

"Oh,  good  morning,  Baslini,"  replies 
the  British  brass. 

"I  have  an  officer  with  me,  sir,  whom 
I  think  you  have  met  before,"  says  Bas- 
lini. "This  is  Lieutenant  de  la  Penne." 

The  admiral  does  not  bat  an  eye.  He 
shakes  hands  cordially  with  De  la  Penne. 

"But  of  course.  I  remember  you  well. 
You  and  I  have  much  to  discuss,  but  we 
can't  talk  here.  Come  to  my  cabin  at 
1000  tomorrow  where  we  can  chat  in 
peace  and  quiet.  .  .  ." 

Thus  it  was  that  Luigi  Durand  de  la 
Penne  was  placed  in  charge  of  a  delicate 
Allied  mission  against  German-held  La 
Spezia,  at  Admiral  Morgan's  specific  re- 
quest. The  Germans  were  planning  to 
sink  blockships  at  the  entrance  to  that 
key  harbor.  It  was  the  job  of  the  Allied 
team  to  blow  up  the  blockships  before 
they  could  be  positioned.  They  did  ex- 
actly that.  None  other  than  Admiral 
Morgan  saw  to  it  that  Lieutenant  de  la 
Penne  received  a  British  decoration  for 
his  valor — probably  the  only  time  in  his- 
tory that  an  officer  decorated  the  man 
who  had  blown  up  that  officer's  own 
ship! 

So  the  hourglass  was  reversed  for  De 
la  Penne,  but  time  ran  out  for  his  some- 
time master.  Valerio  Borghese  chose  to 
play  along  with  the  retreating  Germans. 
Eventually  he  attained  the  dubious  honor 
of  being  Vice-Chief  of  Naval  Operations, 
in  northern  Italy.  Far  worse,  he  tried  to 
convert  the  once-proud  M.A.S.  Flotilla 
into  a  group  of  hatchetmen  and  killers, 
operating  to  suit  his  own  ends.  In  the 
final  days  of  the  war,  Borghese  went  to 
cover.  Later,  he  surrendered,  stood  trial 
and  was  convicted,  and  has  now  served 
his  sentence. 

And  how  about  the  good  blond  De  la 
Penne?  What  does  a  man  whose  spe- 
cialty is  blowing  up  battleships  do  in 
peacetime? 

He  is  capituno  di  corvetta  now  (lieu- 
tenant commander),  his  promotion  being 
retroactive  to  that  busy  night  of  Decem- 
ber 18th,  1941.  By  the  terms  o',  peace 
there  is  no  more  10th  M.A.S.  Flotilla  for 
him  to  serve,  but  his  particular  talents 
are  being  put  to  good  use  nonetheless. 
His  current  task  is  port  clearance  and  sal- 
vage work  in  the  harbor  of  La  Spezia, 
where  underwater  mines  and  wrecks  are 
still  a  shipping  hazard.  And  on  his  days 
off  he  and  his  wife  and  son  go  swimming 
in  the  mild  waters  of  the  Bay  of  Genoa 
just  as  he  did  as  a  boy.        Z '  ~T  l      f  r~T 
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explained,  "except  that  we  use  virgin 
rabbits  instead  of  mice." 

"And  a  positive  reaction,  Doc?" 

"Means  the  lady  is  indeed  to  become 
a  mother.  Should  I  congratulate  you, 
Max?" 

"You  can  congratulate  me  if  I  make 
a  pinch,"  Ritter  said.  "I  got  a  case  here. 
You  know  a  side-kick  of  yours  named 
Dr.  George  Marston?" 

"Slightly.  He  seems  to  be  a  nice 
chap." 

"Was,"  Ritter  said.  "He  was  murdered 
a  little  while  ago,  and  I  think  I'm  going 
to  need  your  help  in  running  down  who 
done  it.  Can  I  see  you  sometime  tomor- 
row, Doc?" 

"Any  time,  Max." 

r!"  TOOK  Ritter  just  five  minutes  to  de- 
termine that  Lucinda  Bell,  the  woman 
with  the  positive  Friedman  reaction,  did 
not  live  at  the  Riverview  Apartments 
and  had  never  lived  there.  Furthermore, 
her  name  did  not  appear  in  the  telephone 
book  or  the  Northbank  city  directory. 
On  consulting  Dr.  Marston's  appoint- 
ment book,  however,  the  detective  dis- 
covered that  Lucinda  Bell  had  visited  the 
doctor's  office  four  days  earlier.  Rit- 
ter immediately  paid  a  visit  to  Mrs. 
Waterman,  the  doctor's  receptionist. 

Eve  Waterman  was  a  dark,  nervous, 
birdlike  woman  who  was  washing  supper 
dishes  in  the  kitchenette  of  a  one-room 
apartment  when  Ritter  called.  She  was 
greatly  surprised  and  upset  by  the  news 
of  Dr.  Marston's  death;  he  had  been  very 
much  alive  when  she  left  the  office  at  six 
thirty. 

No,  Mrs.  Waterman  had  not  quarreled 
with  Dr.  Marston.  No,  he  had  not  fired 
her,  although  she  knew  that  Mrs.  Mar- 
ston had  been  nagging  the  doctor  for  a 
long  time  to  get  him  to  do  so.    Why? 

"Well,  Alice  Marston  is  a  very  jealous 
person,"  Mrs.  Waterman  said.  "The 
doctor  was  very  attractive  to  women, 
and  his  wife  couldn't  bear  his  being 
attractive  to  anyone  but  herself.  She 
was  even  jealous  of  his  woman  patients." 

"And  of  you,  too,  I  guess,"  Ritter  said. 
"Were  you  in  love  with  Doc  Marston?" 

Eve  Waterman  hesitated.  "He  was 
very  good  to  me,"  she  said.  No,  of 
course  she  hadn't  killed  the  doctor  be- 
cause he  would  not  run  away  with  her. 
She  hadn't  killed  him,  period. 

Lucinda  Bell?  Of  course  the  recep- 
tionist remembered  Lucinda  Bell,  al- 
though she  had  seen  he-  only  twice.  She 
had  been  struck  by  Lucinda's  silver-fox 
jacket,  her  flashy  clothes. 

"She  telephoned  this  afternoon  around 
three,"  the  receptionist  said,  "and  I  let 
her  talk  to  the  doctor.  She  didn't  make 
a  formal  appointment,  but  she  must  have 
made  some  arrangement  with  Dr.  Mar- 
ston, because  when  I  was  leaving  for 
the  day  at  six  thirty,  I  saw  her  getting 
out  of  an  expensive  car,  half  a  block 
away.  I  couldn't  help  recognizing  any- 
body dressed  up  like  a  circus  horse.  She 
wore  the  same  silver-fox  jacket.  And 
I  couldn't  help  noticing  the  car,  because 
it  was  a  shiny  custom-built  job,  with  a 
uniformed  chauffeur.  It  had  one  of 
those  low  license  numbers  you  can't  help 
remembering — 100-JJ.  Does  that  help 
any?" 

Ritter  thought  it  helped.  He  thought 
the  Motor  Vehicle  Bureau  helped  even 
more  with  the  information  that  license 
plate  100-JJ  had  been  issued  to  one 
James  B.  Jervis,  attorney  at  law. 

Ritter  knew  Jervis  by  sight.  Although 
Jervis  was  not  a  criminal  lawyer,  he  was 
a  familiar  figure  in  Northbank.  His 
political  connections  were  good  enough 
to  secure  him  a  low  license  number  for 
his  expensive  car,  and  if  they  continued 
good,  they  would  make  him  judge  of  the 
state  Supreme  Court  by  the  time  he  was 


nil 


forty-five.     By  then  he  would  have 
cumulated  a'nestful  of  tax-free  see 
ties  through  his  profitable   practice 
corporation    law,   and   would   prohab 
still     be     Northbank's     most     eligib 
bachelor. 

Ritter  went   to  the  ornate   bachelt 
quarters  of  James  B.  Jervis  and  was  ii 
formed  by  the  Filipino  houseboy  that  t 
master  was  attending  the  annual  st 
smoker  of  the  Bar  Association. 

Arriving  at  the  smoker  between  tl 
performances  of  the  Bar  Associate 
Glee  Club  and  a  bubble  dancer,  Ritt' 
made  a  face-by-face  survey  of  tli 
politely  drunken  assembly  of  Norti 
bank's  legal  talent.  James  B.  Jervis  w 
not  there. 

Ritter  drove  to  the  main  post  office 
confer  with  the  postal  inspector  on  dut 
A  brief  consultation  of  the  postal 
rectory  informed  him  that  one  Lucinc 
Bell   had   been   receiving   mail   at 
Bankshire  Apartments,  suite  4-A. 

Ten  minutes  later  Ritter  was  intrigu 
to  find  a  car  with  the  100-JJ  license 
front  of  the  Bankshire  Apartments. 

He  had  to  ring  the  bell  of  apartmei 
4-A  for  a  full  three  minutes  before 
door  was  finally  opened  by  a  well-dresi 
man  of  about  forty  with  an  expensiv 
looking  tan,  charmingly  dissipated  eyi 
and  a  dapper  wisp  of  mustache. 

"Miss  Bell  is  not  home,"  said  the 
buttoning  his  double-breasted  jacket. 

"I'll  come  in  and  wait,  Mr.  Jerv 
the  detective  said.    "It's  important." 

"Then  I  suggest  you  talk  to  me," 
Jervis.    "I'm  her  attorney." 

"I  didn't  know  you  handled  crimin 
cases,  Mr.  Jervis.  Where  is  your  client 

"I'm  sure  I  don't  know  where  she 
Jervis  said. 

"I  wouldn't  try  to  hide  her  if  I  we: 
you,"  Ritter  said.  "You're  already  opi 
to  a  rap  as  accomplice  before  the  fact] 

Jervis  tightened  his  grip  on  the  do( 
knob.     "Before  what  fact?" 

"Murder,"  said  the  detective, 
cinda  Bell  drove  to  Dr.  George  Ma 
ston's  office  in  your  car  today,  Jervi    ,,^j 
just  before  the  doc  was  killed." 

"I  didn't  know."  Jervis  opened  tl 
door.  "Come  in,  Officer,  and  see  f< 
yourself  that  Miss  Bell  is  not  here." 
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AS  RITTER  made  the  rounds  of  ^ 
l  apartment,  Jervis  followed  hix 
There  was  no  woman  there.  "Have  you 
warrant  for  Miss  Bell,  Officer?''  Jerv 
asked. 

"Not  yet,"  said  Ritter.  "I'm  still  as 
ing  questions.  Where's  your  chauffet 
tonight,  Mr.  Jervis?  I  didn't  see  him  : 
your  car  downstairs." 

"He  left  town  tonight  to  visit  his  sic 
mother,"  the  attorney  said.  "And  I  fo 
got  to  ask  where  his  mother  lives." 

"That's  okay  with  me,"  Ritter  sal 
"We  got  other  witnesses." 

"If  you  really  want  to  talk  to  Mi 
Bell,"  said  Jervis,  biting  an  imaginai 
hangnail,  "I'll  try  to  locate  her  for  yo 
Let's  make  a  tentative  date  for  tw 
thirty  tomorrow  in  my  office.  I'll  a 
you  and  confirm  the  time." 

"That's  just  dandy,"  the  detective  sai 
"And  be  sure  and  ask  for  Lieutena 
Max  Ritter."  .  .  . 

When  Dr.  Daniel  Webster  Coffee  r 
turned  to  the  pathology  laboratories 
Pasteur  Hospital  after  lunch  next  da 
he  found  his  resident  pathologi 
perched  on  a  high  stool,  examining 
culture  plate  and  holding  forth  to  a  ra 
audience  of  feminine  lab  technician 
The  resident,  Dr.  Motilal  Mookerji,  w 
a  round,  brown  little  Hindu  who  hs 
come  to  America  on  a  scholarship  fro 
Calcutta  Medical  College.  His  shap 
which  was  roughly  that  of  a  weather  b£ 
loon,  his  bright  pink  turban,  and  h 
bright  purple  approach  to  the  Engli; 
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liguage  were  all   objects  of  constant 
vnder  to  the  hospital  staff. 

Am  frequently  finding  self  somewhat 
Imesick  for  more  virulent  bacteria  of 
( Icutta  student  days,"  Dr.  Mookerji 
x  idling  the  technicians.  He  sighed, 
'lave  not  seen  single  strain  of  leprosy 
Killus  for  many  blue  moons.  Lonely 
uhttimes  often  bring  nostalgic  long- 
»is  for  familiar  culture  of  parasite  with 
.  newh.it  Irish  name  of  Leishmania  do- 
ivani  causing  kala  azar.  which  is  un- 
Efcasant  tropical  disease.  Sometimes — " 

■ITHEN  he  saw  Dr.  Coffee,  the  Hindu 
jiV  slipped  from  his  stool.  "Five  times 
fcetings.  Doctor  Sahib,"  he  said.  "You 
mf  arriving  in  notch  of  time.  You  are 
•wnted  by  police." 
IpWhat  have  I  done  now?"  Dan  Coffee 

Led 

"Leftenant   Ritter  is  wishing  you  to 
j,n  in  man  hunt  for  lady  causing  homi- 

.ial  wounds  to  family  physician." 

"That  must  be  the  Dr.  Marston  case 
pax  phoned  me  about,"  Dan  Coffee 
id,  slipping  into  his  white  coat. 

"Leftenant  is  desirous  that  you  ad- 
■natrr  rapid  and  surreptitious  once- 
Ker  to  lady  suspect  for  early  external 
■kknce  of  approaching  motherhood." 
E  Hindu  said.  "Ha!  Speak  of  devils 
Id  we  are  instantly  hearing  satanical 
knp  of  leftenant  returning." 

"Hi.  Doc."  the  detective  said.  "Can 
■u  spare  an  hour  to  help  a  friend?" 
■"Okay,  Max."  The  pathologist  took 
m  white  coat  off  again.  "But  I  wish  the 
■wthbank  Police  Department  would 
<trt  building  its  own  lab." 

On  the  way  to  the  office  of  James  B. 
■vis,  the  detective  told  Dr.  Coffee  of 
|>  progress  on  the  case  to  date. 

rThe  D.A.  wants  to  slap  a  first  de- 
k  charge  on  the  Widow  Marston," 
Itter  said,  "and  I  guess  he  could  make 
kick.  We  got  her  fingerprints  on  the 
■per  knife  that  killed  the  doc,  and  she 
louts  she  had  a  jealous  fight  over  the 
Ik's  receptionist." 
l**Are  you  holding  her.  Max?" 
■"Not  exactly.  She's  got  a  kid  to  take 
Ire  of  and  no  relatives  in  Northbank. 
!  we  planted  a  policewoman  in  her 
Bok  for  the  time  being.  Besides,  there's 
•s  Waterman  dame  who  did  time  in 
ft  loony  bin — which  is  maybe  the  rea- 
Doc  Marston  calls  the  cops  yester- 

y  afternoon.    And  there's  this  baby 

icinda  Bell  we're  going  to  see  now." 

"Why  do  you  suspect  her,  Max?" 
I  don't,  yet."  the  detective  said.  "But 

it  night  I   get  to  thinking  about  her 

velry   and   clothes   and   plush   apart- 
.  So  this  morning  I  make  the  rounds 
the  banks.    This  Lucinda  baby  has 


six  different  accounts  in  town — two 
checking  and  four  savings.  Altogether 
she's  got  about  thirty  thousand  bucks  in 
the  old  sock,  and  that  ain't  hay.  I  talked 
to  some  of  the  bank  tellers,  and  some  of 
the  boys  seem  to  remember  that  most  of 
this  babe's  deposits  are  out-of-town 
paper. 

"Maybe  this  dough  is  kosher  and 
maybe  it  ain't.  If  it  ain't,  maybe  it's  got 
something  to  do  with  Doc  M.uston  get- 
ting murdered.  1  got  to  find  out,  don't  I? 
So  I  drop  in  to  see  my  friend  Samson, 
the  postal  inspector,  and  1  tell  him  I 
think  I  got  a  dame  who's  using  the  mails 
to  defraud.  Samson  is  going  to  inter- 
cept the  babe's  mail  to  see  where  the 
green  stuff  grows." 

The  police  car  stopped  in  front  of  a 
swank  office  building.  As  the  tall,  big- 
boned,  sandy-haired  pathologist  got  out, 
he  shook  his  head  dubiously. 

"I  don't  know.  Max."  Dan  Coffee 
said.  "George  Marston  was  one  of  the 
last  surviving  two-dollar-visit  G.P.s. 
He's  been  living  on  the  narrow  edge  of 
poverty  for  years.  1  don't  know  how 
you're  going  to  connect  his  death  with 
any  big-money  racket." 

"Let's  go  up  and  see,"  the  detective 
said. 

tUCINDA  BELL  was  waiting  in  Jer- 
i  vis'  office.  She  was  a  rather  tall 
woman  in  her  late  twenties.  The  me- 
chanical perfection  of  her  burnished- 
brass  coiffure  indicated  that  she  spent  a 
good  deal  of  her  life  at  the  hairdresser's. 
And  the  enameled  thickness  of  her  cos- 
metic sun  tan — Dr.  Coffee  was  sure  he 
could  scrape  it  off  with  a  spoon — hinted 
at  hours  before  the  make-up  mirror. 
She  was  definitely  attractive.  She  ex- 
uded female  charm.  She  was  well 
proportioned.  True,  her  neck  and  shoul- 
ders seemed  overly  developed  for  one 
of  her  build,  but  they  did  not  long  di- 
vert the  eye  from  the  exciting  symmetry 
of  her  silken  legs  and  slim  ankles. 

"I  hope  you'll  be  brief,"  Jervis  said. 
"My  client  is  not  well." 

"She  was  well  enough  to  stay  out  all 
night  last  night,"  Ritter  said.  "Where 
were  you.  Miss  Bell?" 

"I  was  staying  with  friends."  Lucinda 
Bell's  voice  was  pleasantly  throaty.  "I 
didn't  want  to  stay  alone.  You  see,  I'd 
had  quite  a  shock.    In  my  condition — " 

"We  know.  It's  delicate,"  Ritter  in- 
terrupted. "We  know  about  the  rabbit 
test.  Who's  the  father?" 

Lucinda  moistened  her  ripe  lips  but 
did  not  reply. 

"I  can't  see  that  your  question  has 
any  bearing  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Mar- 
ston," Jervis  said. 


Vi  v>. 


"Would  you  care  to  hear  some  real  classical  music? — 
I've  got  Bach's  E  Minor  Concerto  by  Benny  Good- 
man, Schubert's  Fifth  Symphony  by  Duke  Ellington, 
Moonlight  Sonata  by  Spike  Jones,  La  Boheme  and 
Madame  Butterfly  sung  by  Jerry  Colonna  and  .  .  .  " 


CEOliE    HAMILTON    CHEEK 


"It  could  have,"  Ritter  said.    "If  Doc 
Marston  were  the  fathct  and  maybe  >e 
fused  to  do  right  by  our  Lucinda,  maybe 
she  might  have — " 

"That's  nonsense,"  Jervis  sputtered. 
"She  saw  Dr.  Marston  only  twice." 

"1  hear  once  is  enough,"  Ritter  said. 

Lucinda  lowered  her  long  eyelashes 
demurely. 

"Tell  us  about  your  visit  to  Doc  Mar- 
ston's  office  yesterday,"  Ritter  said. 

Lucinda  glanced  at  the  attorney,  who 
nodded.  She  had  called  the  doctor  at 
three  in  the  afternoon,  she  said,  to  ask 
about  the  result  of  the  test,  and  Dr.  Mar- 
ston said  he  wanted  her  to  come  down 
to  his  office.  She  said  she  couldn't  make 
it  much  before  seven,  and  the  doctor 
said  he  would  wait.  When  she  reached 
the  office,  shortly  after  six  thirty,  the  re- 
ceptionist was  gone  but  the  doors  were 
open  and  Dr.  Marston  had  called  to  her 
to  come  in.  He  was  sitting  at  his  desk 
and  she  had  taken  a  chair  across  the  desk 
from  him.  He  had  told  her  about  the  re- 
sult of  the  test  and  asked  her  to  send  her 
husband  in  to  talk  to  him. 

She  had  cried  a  little  and  said  she  had 
no  husband.  The  doctor  was  very  nice 
and  said  he  would  be  glad  to  help  her  in 
any  way.  She  said  she  would  come  back 
when  she  wasn't  so  upset,  as  she  wasn't 
sure  what  she  was  going  to  do.  Once  she 
had  left  the  office,  she  thought  of  a  ques- 
tion she  wanted  to  ask  Dr.  Marston,  but  | 
she  didn't  go  back  because  another 
woman  was  going  in — a  woman  in  a 
gray  suit  and  blue  scarf. 

"You  say  you  sat  across  the  desk  from 
Doc  Marston  all  the  time  you  were  in 
his  office?"  Ritter  asked. 

"Yes,  all  the  time." 

"Then  you  didn't  notice  the  handle 
of  a  paper  knife  sticking  out  the  doc- 
tor's back,  did  you?" 

"Why,  no.  i  couldn't  see  his  back. 
But  you're  just  being  silly.  He  couldn't 
have  talked  to  me  if  he'd  been  stabbed." 

"Did  you  stab  the  doctor  with  a  paper 
knife?" 

"No.  Of  course  not." 

Ritter  stood  up.  "Jervis,  would  you 
bring  your  client  to  the  police  station 
this  afternoon  so  we  can  take  her  finger- 
prints?   Just  for  a  check." 

"We  have  no  objections,"  the  attor- 
ney said. 

"And  if  you  don't  mind,"  Dr.  Coffee 
said,  "I'd  like  to  do  another  Friedman 
test  for  Miss  Bell." 

"I  don't  mind."  Lucinda  Bell  smiled 
prettily.  "I'm  sure  it  will  be  perfectly 
all  right." 

Going  down  in  the  elevator,  Dr.  Cof- 
fee said  to  Ritter,  "Max,  where  are  the 
clothes  Dr.  Marston  wore  when  he  was 
killed?" 

"In  a  bundle  in  my  office,"  the  detec- 
tive replied.  "I'm  saving  'em  for  the 
D.A." 

"Wrap  them  carefully  and  send  them 
to  my  lab,"  the  pathologist  said.  "We'll 
see  what  the  microscope  can  tell  us." 

DR.  COFFEE  heard  no  more  of  the 
Marston  case,  officially,  for  over  a 
week.  He  read  in  the  papers,  of  course, 
that  the  police  had  identified  the  prints 
on  the  paper  knife  as  Alice  Marston's, 
and  that  the  district  attorney's  office  was 
preparing  to  ask  for  her  indictment  for 
murder,  despite  her  continued  denials. 
He  knew,  too,  that  Eve  Waterman  and 
Lucinda  Bell  were  being  held  as  material 
witnesses. 

Max  Ritter  had  left  on  a  mysterious 
mission  for  Cleveland  two  days  after  the 
interview  with  Lucinda  Bell,  and  be- 
fore the  second  Friedman  test  or  the 
microscopic  examination  of  dustings 
from  Dr.  Marston's  coat  had  been  com- 
pleted. Toward  the  end  of  the  week,  Dr. 
Coffee  received  a  post  card  from  St. 
Louis  which  read:  "Having  fine  beer 
and  pig's  knuckles.  Wish  you  were  here. 
Max."  Finally  Ritter  telephoned  from 
Cincinnati. 

"What's  good  for  acute  vertigo,  Doc?" 
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Never  neglect  a  hangnail.  Guard 
against  infection  with  BAND-AID* 
Adhesive  Bandages. 


\  BAND  AID 

ADHESIVE  BANDAGES 
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100% 
STERILE 


Remember:  BAND-AID  Adhesive 
Bandages  are  made  only  by 
Johnson  &  Johnson.  Recommend- 
ed by  more  doctors,  used  by  more 
families  than  all  other  brands 
combined. 

*BAND-AID  is  the  Reg.  Trade-mark  ufj.7tir.s0n 
&  Johnson  for  its  adhesive  bandage. 


The  Penn-Sheraton,  one  of 
two  distinguished  Sheraton 
hotels       serving       Philadelphia 


Throughout  your  travels,  enjoy  hos- 
pitality typified  by  the  Penn-Sheraton 
.  .  .  quiet,  restful  rooms,  fine  meals, 
expert  service. 

Sheraton's  efficient  operating  methods 
and  central  purchasing  economies  assure 
you  added  guest  comforts,  improved 
facilities  .  .  .  extra  value  for  your 
money. 

Reservations  in  22  cities  arranged  with 
utmost  ease  and  speed.  Prompt  report 
on  room  availabilities,  quick  confirma- 
tion by  teletype.  Just  contact  your 
nearest  Sheraton  hotel. 

~J  TK,    Htllmot    ol    Ho. p. 1. 1, 1, 
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FLUFFY  EGGS  EVERY  TIME  if  you 

follow  this  method:  Break  eggs  into 
bowl;  for  each  egg  used,  add  Va  tsp. 
salt,  1  tbs.  cream,  milk  or  water,  dash 
of  pepper.  •  Beat  lightly  with  a  fork.  • 
(You  may  want  to  add  finely  chopped 
chives  or  onion,  a  dash  of  steak  sauce.) 
•  Melt  in  skillet  enough  butter  or  mar- 
garine to  coat  bottom.  •  Turn  heat  low, 


add  eggs.  •  Don't  touch  until  they  "set" 
slightly.  •  Then  keep  turning  edges 
gently  toward  center  of  pan;  avoid 
stirring.  •  Remove  from  burner  before 
quite  firm — pan  heat  will  finish  the 
cooking.  »SPAM  slices  have  been 
browning  in  another  pan.  •  Serve  both 
on  a  hot  plate.  •  What  a  meal — what 
a  meal! 


ON  TOASTED  BUN  MAIVIS,  )ay  SPAM  slices 
and  a  slice  of  cheese.  Slip  under  broiler  till 
SPAM  browns,  cheese  bubbles.  Any  time 
is  SPAMwich  time. 


NO  FRIllS,  JUST  GOOD  EATING.  Bake  two 
SPAMs  20  min.  at  350°.  bastiiiR  with  half 
a  cup  of  canned  fruit  syrup  —  cling  peach, 
pineapple,  apricot.  Serves  six  —  and  how ! 
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asked  the  detective's  voice  over  the  long- 
distance wire.  "Boy,  am  I  dizzy!  1  been 
on  the  merry-go-round  for  six  days." 

"What  have  you  found,  Max?"  Dan 
Coffee  asked. 

"Plenty,  Doc.  But  I  don't  know  what 
it  means.  How  did  you  make  out  with 
the  rabbits,  Doc?" 

"Miss  Bell  is  positive." 

"I  could  use  a  few  more  days  out 
here,"  the  detective  said,  "but  I  got  a  call 
from  the  Northbank  D.A.  just  ten  min- 
utes ago.  He  wants  to  go  to  the  grand 
jury  tomorrow  afternoon,  and  he  wants 
me  back  to  try  to  persuade  Alice  Mar- 
ston  to  take  a  plea.  Otherwise  the  grand 
jury  is  going  to  indict  for  first-degree 
murder.  So  I'm  flying  home  tonight. 
I'm  due  at  ten  sharp." 

"I'll  meet  you  at  the  airport,  Max," 
Dr.  Coffee  said.  "I  think  I  know  why 
Dr.  Marston  was  murdered."  .  .  . 

Next  morning  Dan  Coffee  was  tidying 
up  his  inner  office  beyond  the  laborato- 
ries, restoring  tables  and  chairs  to  their 
original  functions.  '  From  one  chair  he 
removed  two  mason  jars  containing  a 


brain  section   and  a  portion  of  sple 
From  another  he  moved  a  tray  of  slid 
and  from  a  third  several  volumes  on  ei| 
docrinology,  biochemistry,  and  medic 
legal   microscopic   techniques.    He 
selling  up  a   microscope  on  his  de 
when  Dr.  Motilal  Mookerji  came  in. 

"Doctor  Sahib   is  performing  spr 
cleansing    in    autumntime,"    the    Him. 
remarked.     "Important  visitors  are  e.| 
peeled,  do  doubt?" 

"I'm  getting  ready  for  the  dress  r] 
hearsal  of  a  murder  trial  I  hope  w: 
never  take  place,"  Dan  Coffee  said. 

"We  are  again  aiding  Leftenant  Rij 
ter's  relentless  crusade  against  crime' 

"We  are  going  to  stage  a  scientil 
demonstration  that  may  save  the  sta 
the  cost  of  a  trial.  The  audience  shou 
be  arriving  at  any  minute  now." 

The  audience  consisted  of  Max  Rit 
a  brisk  young  deputy  district  attorn 
named  Woods,  several  police  matron 
Alice   Marston   looking   very   pale 
haggard,  Eve  Waterman  the  fluttery 
ceptionist,  the  enameled  and  befur 
Lucinda  Bell  and  James  B.  Jervis. 


JJating-in  or  out 

WITH  CHARLOTTE  ADAMS 


TONY  VENTI 


Shrimp  Pie  from  Brewton  Inn,  Charleston,  South  Carolina 


THAT  is  for  tourists,"  said 
my  hostess  as  we  approached 
the  lovely  old  Brewton  Inn  at 
Charleston,  South  Carolina,  and 
found  two  Negroes  singing  to 
banjo  music  outside.  Charleston, 
in  fact,  is  a  town  for  tourists,  with 
its  beautiful  homes  and  flowers.  It 
is  also  a  town  whose  citizens  eat 
wonderful  food  at  home  and  there- 
fore seldom  enter  restaurants. 

Of  those  available,  the  Brewton 
Inn  Tearoom  is  one  of  the  best. 


Mrs.  Kathryn  D.  McNulta,  who 
runs  it,  offers  such  typical  Charles- 
ton dishes  as  fried  chicken,  "she- 
crab  soup"  (he-crabs  don't  rate!), 
deviled  crab  and  many  other  sea- 
foods, including  the  dish  pictured 
here.  Coleslaw  with  Brewton's  own 
special  dressing  is  a  must  if  you 
dine  there. 

Dinners  and  luncheons  range  in 
price  from  $1.85  to  $2.75.  A  la 
carte  dishes,  including  hot  bread 
and  beverage,  are  $1.25  to  $1.50. 


SHRIMP  PIE 


1  cup  crushed  cornflakes 
\  pound  cooked  shrimp 
4  tablespoons  butter 

4  tablespoons  flour 

2  cups  milk 

1/2  pound  mushrooms 
1/2  teaspoon  salt 

dash  pepper 
•4  teaspoon  mace 
1  tablespoon  sherry 


Cover  bottoms  of  four  individual 
casseroles  with  crushed  cornflakes. 
Melt  butter;  blend  in  flour;  add 
milk  and  stir  until  thick.  Add 
sherry  and  seasonings.  Peel  and 
slice  mushrooms  and  saute  in  a 
little  butter  five  minutes.  Add  to 
sauce.  Add  shrimp  and  pour  into 
casseroles.  Top  each  with  crushed 
cornflakes,  dot  lightly  with  butter 
and  bake  in  400°  oven  until  crumbs 
are  brown. 


//  you  wish  to  receive  this  Shrimp  Pie  recipe  printed  on  a  file  card,  send  self- 
addressed,  stamped  envelope  to  Collier's  Food  Editor,  Box  lO,  2S0  Park  Avenue, 
New    York   17,  New    York.     Start   your  collection   of   Collier's   Food   Recipes    now. 
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.   Coffee   apologized   tor   bringing 

all  to  the  laboratory,  but  it  was  sim- 

because  his  equipment  was  handier. 

we  thought  we'd  show  you  the 

Jence."  Ritter  said.    "Because  a  sec- 

td-degree  plea  will  save  a  lot  of  trou- 

I;  and  money  and  somebody's  neck. 

'nit  to  offer  a  plea,  Jervis?" 

Tm  not  representing  Mrs.  Marston," 
.  m>  objected. 

You're  representing  Lucinda  Bell," 
ltter  said,  "and  Lucinda  killed  Doc 
Urston." 

)R.  COFFEE  switched  on  the  light 
.  behind  his  microscope.  "Before  you 
|r  anything.  Mr.  Jervis,"  he  advised,  "1 
tsh  you'd  take  a  look  at  this.  The  ob- 
.  ou  see  are  hairs,  one  full  mount 
jd  the  other  in  cross  section.  The  width 
i  the  medulla  and  the  arrangement  of 
I:  pigment  indicate  that  they  are  ani- 
lU  hairs.  And  if  Dr.  Mookerji  will 
pck  a  few  hairs  from  the  right  sleeve 
i  Miss  Bell's  fur  coat — " 
''''Keep  away  from  me!"  screamed  Lu- 
,ida.  as  the  Hindu  pinched  the  sleeve 
,  her  silver-fox  jacket. 
' " — we  will  prepare  another  slide  to 
low  that  the  hairs  come  from  the  same 
Ir.  The  specimen  you  have  just  seen. 
|r.  Jervis,  was  prepared  from  several 
lirs  which  1  found  lightly  imbedded  in 
L  fabric  of  the  back  of  Dr.  Marston's 
| at,  just  below  the  point  at  which  he 
lis  stabbed.  A  fur  sleeve  driven  against 
L  coat  by  a  blow  strong  enough  to 
live  a  paper  knife  into  a  man's  heart 
Ixikl  certainly  leave  just  such  traces." 
["Want  to  change  your  story,  Lucinda 
Iby?"  Ritter  asked 

■"I- — I  don't  remember  a  thing,"  Lu- 
uda  said  "I  had  a  terrible  shock." 
f*You're  forcing  us  to  reveal  the  fact 
lit  the  father  of  the  child  my  client  is 
ipecting  was  Dr.  Marston,"  Jervis  said. 
("I  loved  him."  Lucinda  dabbed  at  her 
les  with  a  square  of  lace.  "And  he 
j.ed  me.  too.  He  didn't  tell  me  he  was 
juned.  but  he  told  me  he  loved  me." 
[That's  a  lie!"  Alice  Marston  sobbed, 
lieorge  was  in  love  with  me — deeply. 
Id  completely  in  love.  His  love  for  me 
|is  such  complete  fulfillment,  so  all- 
nsuming.  that  there  couldn't  really  be 
otn  for  am  one  else — certainly  for  no 
e  like  you." 

"No  jury  in  the  world  would  believe 
or   uncorroborated    statement,    Mrs. 
arston,"   Jervis   said.    "And   no   jury 
>uld  convict  a  trusting  woman  who,  in 
moment  of  insanity  when  her  lover 
umed  her,  struck  back  at  the  man  who 
traycd  her.  No  jury — " 
"Look.  Jervis,"  Ritter  broke  in.    "If 
u  knew  why  Lucinda  really  knocked 
"  Doc  Marston,  you  wouldn't  talk  this 
iy.   I  know  you've  been  blackmailed 
I  o  defending  her,  because  she  told  you 
i  rabbit  test  meant  you  were  going  to 
a  papa,  and  you're  paying  off  in  legal 
"vices  instead  of  cash — " 
'You're  making  a  lot  of  wild  accusa- 
•os.  Ritter,"  Jervis  said. 
"You    were   in    Lucinda's   apartment 
>oe  the  night  of  the  murder,"  Ritter 
cut  on,  "so  1  guess  you've  got  a  key, 
d  it's  probably  gold-plated,  because  I 
d  it's  an  old  habit  of  Lucinda's  to  give 
t  gold-plated  keys  to  her  boy  friends." 
Mr.  Jervis,  make  that  flatfoot  stop 
ulting  me."  Lucinda  said. 
f*Okay,  baby,   I'll   stop."  Ritter  said, 
jinning.  "if  you'll  tell  Jervis  about  the 
h  dough  you've  been  collecting  from 
|tative  papas  all  over  the  country.    A 
ladred  a  week  from  a  respected  citizen 
I  Cleveland,    two    hundred    a    month 
torn  a  St.  Louis  gent  who's  just  as  re- 
lated only  not  so  well  heeled:  three 
lindred  from  Kansas  City,  three  fifty 
win   a   Cincinnati    papa — or    putative 
Ipa.    The  names  and  addresses  come 
t>m  the  postal  inspector.  So  even  if  you 
lat  the  murder  rap,  you'll  still  face  a 

rue  of  using  the  mails  to  defraud." 
r  It  s  not  fraud  to  accept  money  for 
fc  support  of  a  child>"  Jervis  said. 
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"It's  a  fraud  when  there's  no  child," 
Ritter  said.  "All  this  babj  nlk  is  just 
talk.  There's  never  been  a  baby  and 
there's  not  going  to  be  any." 

"1  think  Dr.  Coffee  must  have  some- 
thing to  say  about  that,"  Jervis  said. 
"You  made  your  own  test.  Doctor. 
Aren't  you  convinced?" 

"Max  is  right,"  Dr.  Coffee  said.  "I'd 
like  to  point  out  that  Miss  Bell  has  con- 
sistently refused  to  submit  to  a  com- 
plete examination.  And  while  the  rabbit 
test  is  usually  accurate,  there  are  certain 
pathological  conditions  in  which  the 
blood  stream  abounds  with  the  s.mie 
hormones  which  give  a  positive  reaction 
for  an  A-Z  or  Friedman  test,  even  when 
there  has  been  no  conception.  This  con- 
dition sometimes  occurs  in  Cushing's 
syndrome,  a  tumor  of  the  pituitary,  the 
master  gland  at  the  base  of  the  brain 
which  seems  to  control  all  other  ductless 
glands  in  the  body." 

Dr.  Coffee  stepped  closer  to  Lucinda. 

"1  call  your  attention  to  the  peculiar 
disposition  of  fatty  tissue  about  the  up- 
per part  of  Miss  Bell's  body,"  he  said, 
pointing  with  a  pencil.  "While  her  ex- 
tremities are  slender  and  the  lower  part 
of  her  body  is  well  proportioned,  she 
has  an  overdevelopment  of  the  neck  and 
shoulders  which  we  call  'buffalo  type.' " 

Dr.  Coffee  poured  some  colorless  liq- 
uid on  a  wad  of  cotton  and  without 
warning  swabbed  a  broad  streak  across 
Lucinda's  heavily  made-up  cheek.  Lu- 
cinda screamed  and  slapped  the  patholo- 
gist's face.  Dr.  Coffee  appeared  not  to 
notice  the  interruption. 

"You  will  note  further,"  he  said,  "that 
there  is  a  fairly  heavy  growth  of  hair  on 
Miss  Bell's  cheek,  chin  and  upper  lip, 
which  she  has  been  concealing  with 
bleach  and  the  extravagant  use  of  cos- 
metics. These  are  all  symptoms  of  Cush- 
ing's syndrome.  Miss  Bell  has  obviously 
been  making  a  very  nice  living  by  pro- 
ducing positive  rabbit  tests  from  coast 
to  coast,  and  then  collecting  for  the  sup- 
port of  purely  imaginary  offspring. 

"When  she  tried  to  add  you  to  her  list, 
Mr.  Jervis,  Dr.  Marston  obviously  rec- 
ognized the  symptoms  of  Cushing's  syn- 
drome, and  when  she  refused  the  usual 
examination,  he  suspected  fraud.  I  say 
'obviously'  because  he  called  police 
shortly  before  his  death,  promising  an 
interesting  case  at  seven  o'clock.  Miss 
Bell  arrived  ahead  of  time,  unfortu- 
nately. She  killed  Dr.  Marston  to  keep 
him  from  exposing  her  racket. 

"If  you  insist  on  this  case  going  to 
trial,  the  prosecution  will  ask  the  court 
to  order  an  examination  by  a  gynecolo- 
gist. The  examination  will  show  Miss 
Bell  is  not  going  to  become  a  mother." 

THERE  was  a  moment  of  silence 
broken  only  by  James  B.  Jervis  clear- 
ing his  throat.  "Under  the  circum- 
stances," said  the  attorney,  "perhaps  we 
will  enter  a  plea  to  a  lesser  charge." 

"Under  the  circumstances,"  said  the 
deputy  district  attorney,  "I  am  not  sure 
the  state  will  accept  a  lesser  plea.  Shall 
we  go  to  my  office  to  discuss  the  ques- 
tion?" 

"Please  do,"  said  Dr.  Coffee,  "and 
please  stop  your  client  from  shrieking 
like  that,  Jervis.  This  is  a  hospital." 

When  the  wailing  of  Lucinda  Bell  had 
grown  faint  in  the  corridor  of  the  sur- 
gical wing,  Alice  Marston  turned  to  Dr. 
Coffee  with  tear-bright  eyes. 

"Thank  you,"  she  said,  "for  George's 
sake." 

"It  was  tragic  irony,"  said  Dan  Cof- 
fee, "that  your  husband's  keen  diagnos- 
tical  eye  should  have  caused  his  death." 

Dr.  Motilal  Mookerji  nodded  his  ap- 
proval. "Most  extraordinary  diagnosis," 
the  Hindu  said.  "Have  never  previously 
observed  ladies  with  built-in  positive 
A-Z  reaction.  Homicidal  damsel  was  in- 
deed counting  unhatched  chicks  in  large 
monetary  denominations.  Beg  to  point 
out  moral:  Golden  geese  willy-nilly 
encounter  fatal  endings."     I IL_Jl__J 
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Fun  in  the  sun  at  an  Ontario  lake  colony 


CANADA 

Cross  the  border  into  a  whole  new 
world  of  fun.  Find  your  kind  of 
vacation  in  a  land  where  Nature  is 
always  near.  Fish  and  camp  in 
National  Parks  or  cruise  storied 
waterways.  Ride  mountain  trails  or 
enjoy  free-and-easy  motoring  along 
romantic  seacoasts.  Or  perhaps  you 
plan  to  explore  Canada's  cities  —  for 
historic  interest,  "local  colour", 
woollens  and  handicrafts  and  furs. 
Perhaps  you'll  have  a  re-union  with 
friends . . .  You  plan  it.  Write  now 
for  detailed  information,  or  use  the 
coupon  below. 

7  VACATION      POINTERS  ■■ 
...AIL  POINTING  TO  CANADA 

1.  New  —  interesting  —  "foreign"    atmosphere. 

2.  A  million  square  miles  of  Bcenic   playground. 

3.  Friendly  cities,  hospitable  people.  4.  Friends 
and  relatives  waiting  to  welcome  you.  5.  Lots  to 
do  —  sports,  recreation,  sightseeing.  6.  Near  — 
easy  to  get  to  —  no  border  "red 
tape".  7.  Your  vacation  dollar 
buys  more,  goes  further. 


Canada  is  famed  fishing  country. 
Get  yours  this  year! 
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Canadian  GntniMat  Trivet  Bureau 

Ottawa.  Curia  0.  Let  Dalai,  Uncut    -^^sppij 

Please  send   me  your  illustrated   book, 

"CANADA,     VACATIONS      UNLIMITED" 

|    Name 
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In  all  oj  the  jitlds  below.  Glidden  leadership  in  research  is 

proving  invaluable  to  industry.   Your  inquiry  is  invited. 

The  Glidden  Company,  Cleveland    14,  Ohio.   In 

Canada,  The  Glidden  Company  Ltd.,  Toronto. 


Glidden 


In  29  states  and  the  District  of  Columbia, 
the  color  of  Durkee's  Margarine  is  as 
tempting  as  the  flavor!  The  lucky  people 
in  these  states  are  buying  Durkee's  in 
quarter-pound  prints— colored  a  delight- 
ful yellow,  ready  for  the  table.  Mild  and 
sweet,  always  country-fresh— Durkee's  is 
a  marvelous  spread,  bese  for  all  cooking 
and  baking.  Every  pound  contains  15,000 
units  of  Vitamin  A.  Now  on  sale  yellow  in 
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Principal  Gltdden  Products:  FOODS:  Durkee's  Famous  Dressing;  Durkee's  Margarine;  Durkee's  Mayonnaise,  Durkee's  Salad  Dressing,  Durkee's  Shortening,  Durkee's  Shred  Coconut;  Durkee's  Spices  and  Worceste  bn'| 
Sauce,  Durkee's  Puff  Pastry  Margarines  and  Shortenings  for  the  Bakery  Trade;  Special  Ingredients  for  Confectioners  •  SOYBEAN  PRODUCTS:  Alpha*  Protein;  Prosein*;  Fine  Chemicals;  Glidden  Lecithin;  Soya  Flour  and 
Albusoy*;  Soybean  Meal  and  Flakes  •  FEEDS:  Poultry  and  Livestock  •  PAINTS:  SPRED-Flat;  SPREDLuster;  Japalac;  Ripolin  Enamel;  Spray-Day-Lite;  Endurance  House  Paint;  Gliddenspar  Varnish;  Nubelite,-  Industrial  P 
Industrial  Lacquers;  Enamels  andVarnishes;  Glidair  Aviation  Finishes  •  VEGETABLE  OILS:  Soybean  Oils;  Coconut  Oils;  Cottonseed  Oils,  Peanut  Oils;  Corn  Oils;  Palm  Oils,-  Linseed  Oil  •  CHEMICALS  AND  PIGMENTS:  Tit; 
Dioxide;  Lithopone,  Cadmium  Colors;  Litharge;  Red  Lead;  Euston  White  Lead;  Cuprous  Oxide;  Zinc  Sulphate  Crystals  •  METALS  AND  MINERALS:  Powdered  Iron.  Copper  and  Lead;  Glidden  Type  Metal  •  NAVAL  STO 
Tars  and  Resins;  Turpentine;  Solvents,-  Synthetic  Rubber  Compounds;  Compounds  for  Plastics.  Trade-Mark  Regr 
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Alabama  •  Arizona  •  Arkansas  •  Color. 

•  Florida  •  Georgia  •  Indiana  •  Kans 
Kentucky  •  Louisiana  •  Maine  •  Maryl; 

•  Massachusetts  •  Missouri*  Mississip 
Nebraska  •  New  Jersey  •  New  Mexic 
Nevada  •  North  Carolina  •  North  Dak 

•  Oklahoma  •  Rhode  Island  •  So.  Carol 

•  Tennessee  •  Texas  •  Utah  •  Virgi 

•  West  Virginia    •    District  of  Columl 
.mil  Michigan  soon  will  be  added  to  this 
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Saint  Joseph's  Hospital." 
She — she's  not — " 
No,  she  ain't  dead.     Not  yet." 
"im  got   his  hat  and  greatcoat  and 
it  down  to  the  cab  that  Pride  had  left 
ting  before  the  building.    Tim  gave 
address   of   the   hospital   and   they 
ved  off.     Tim  sat   tight-lipped   and 
1,  looking  neither  to  the  right  nor 
left.     Pride  touched  his  arm. 
What     happened,     Tim?"     he     de- 
ded. 

She  read  in  the  paper  that  you'd 
Tied  your  forty  million  dollars.  So 
took  a  walk — in  the  worst  blizzard 
ifteen  years.  Father  Shannon  hap- 
ed  to  remember  the  habit  she'd  got 
of  going  up  to  that  shanty  to  look 
le  place  where  her  paw  used  to  live — 
lied  a  couple  of  months  ago — so's  we 
c  able  to  find  her.  Too  late.  Pneu- 
ia.  The  docs  at  St.  Joseph's  don't 
!  her  a  Chinaman's  chance." 

THE  hospital  an  orderly  led  them 
to  the  door  of  the  room,  but  there 
of  the  sisters  motioned  them  to  wait, 
"he  door  opened  suddenly  and  Father 
nnon  came  out.  Seeing  the  priest, 
le's  big  face  turned  gray  as  death. 
No,  son."  the  old  priest  said  gently, 
e  is  not  dead.  In  fact  she's  going  to 
ver.  She  took  a  turn  for  the  better 
ut  an  hour  ago." 

ride's  knees  buckled  suddenly,  so 
:  if  the  sister  had  not  pushed  forward 
jair,  he  might  have  fallen.  As  it  was, 
ut  there  a  long  moment,  wiping  his 
:  with  a  large  handkerchief. 
I'd  go  in  to  see  her  now,"  Father 
nnon  said. 

ride  got  to  his  feet  and  walked  into 
ron's  room.  She  lay  there  upon  her 
ow  bed,  so  small  and  pale  that  she 
half  lost  among  the  pillows  and 
erlet.  When  she  saw  him,  she  let 
a  glad  cry,  and  Pride  went  down  on 
knees  beside  her  and  buried  his  big 
!  against  the  hollow  of  her  throat. 
Don't,  darling,"  Sharon  whispered, 
ase  don't — " 
"hen  as  he  raised  his  head  she  kissed 

covering  his  face  with  kisses. 
I  shouldn't  kiss  you,"  she  murmured, 
t  it  was  so  good  of  you  to  come — so 
t  good.  You  know  I  tried  to  die?  I 
I't  again,  Pride — not  any  more." 
I'm  not  going  back!"  Pride  said  sud- 
ly,  fiercely.  "I  was  a  fool.  I  love 
,  Sharon;  and  nobody  else  on  earth 
oing  to — " 

ut  her  thin  fingers,  blue-white  and 
ost  transparent,  came  up  and  rested 
his  mouth. 
o,  Pride,"  she  said  gently.  "Mar- 
is a  sacrament,  blessed  in  the  sight 
od.     I  shall  pray  for  your  happi- 

Jut    your    happiness?"    Pride    mut- 

h,  I  shall  find  it.    In  a  different  way, 
Jbaps.     Maybe  by   doing   good   and 
iing  other  people  and  living  the  best 

•  now  how  here  upon  earth." 
You'll  find  somebody  else,  Sharon," 
le  said.     "Some  nice  young  fellow, 


flit  Sharon's  dark  head  shook  fiercely. 
Vfter  having  known  you,  Pride?" 
whispered.  "Never!" 
he  sister  tiptoed  into  the  room  and 
Aed  Pride  on  the  shoulder. 
11  come  back  tomorrow,"  he  said. 
<o,"  Sharon  said  weakly,  "don't, 
ue  don't.  Go  home  to  your — wife." 
>nd  Pride  Dawson  coming  out  of  the 

Iital  under  a  sky  turned  black  velvet 
enly  wondered  where  all  the  light 
gone — all  the  light  in  the  whole 


conceived,  and  a  fortune  built  up.  Why 
was  it,  then,  that  these  things  that  had 
meant  so  much  to  him  were  tasteless 
suddenly?  Why  was  it  that  he  no  longer 
cared  if  he  succeeded? 

So  thinking,  he  took  his  seat  beside 
Tim  in  the  cab  and  pushed  up  the  little 
door  in  the  roof  so  that  he  could  see  the 
driver. 

"Take  me  to  the  Chambers  Street  train 
ferry."  he  ordered. 

And  then  he  was  back  in  Millville 
again  after  a  train  ride  that  lasted  up  to 
the  borders  of  forever.  He  was  strid- 
ing the  now-familiar  street  once  more  in 
the  darkness  and  the  cold.  And  his 
hand  at  last  was  upon  the  knob  of  his 
own  door,  hesitating  there  before  push- 
ing it  open.  His  hand  moved  con- 
vulsively and  it  was  done — he  was  inside 


hit  back  at  Stillworth,  and  Pride  was 
shrewd  enough  to  show  him  how  he  too 
could  gain  by  the  transaction. 

Black  Tom  refused  to  give  up.  He 
countered  by  hiring  men  from  the  Hard- 
scrapple  district  of  Pittsburgh  to  sabo- 
tage Pride's  efforts.  This  they  did  with 
terrible  effectiveness:  tearing  up  rails, 
dynamiting  the  tracks. 

Fiercely,  stubbornly,  Pride  fought 
back.  He  armed  his  men,  and  a  pitched 
gun  battle  resulted  in  which  he  was  so 
seriously  wounded  that  Esther  despaired 
of  his  life.  By  this  outrage,  Black  Tom 
lost  the  daughter  he  worshiped,  and,  in 
the  long  run,  the  battle  itself,  for  Pride 
arose  from  his  bed  after  two  months 
with  utter  hatred  in  his  heart. 

Now,  he  struck  back  with  measures 
that  Black  Tom  could  not  match.     He 
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'When  I  was  your  age  I  had  to  walk 
three  miles  to  school  through  the 
The  bus  broke  down  once* 


snow. 
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there  was  work  to  be  done — in 
Wile,  where  Esther  waited.  Still 
"e  was  a  life  to  be  lived,  sons  to  be 
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the  hall,  hearing  the  tangled  rush  of 
Esther's  breathing. 

She  stood  there  in  the  lamplight  paler 
than  he  had  ever  seen  her  before,  and 
infinitely  more  beautiful. 

"Pride,"  she  whispered,  "you  came 
back!  Oh,  my  darling,  you  did  come 
back!"  Then  she  was  running  wildly 
into  the  shelter  of  his  arms. 

IF  PRIDE  thought  his  difficulties 
were  over  once  he  had  obtained 
the  money  to  extend  his  railroad  to  Saint 
Croix  and  the  lakes,  one  month  sufficed 
to  show  him  how  badly  mistaken  he  was. 
In  Black  Tom  Stillworth  he  faced  a  man 
whose  determination  equaled  his  own. 

He  was  able  to  forestall  Stillworth  in 
the  opening  battle  of  their  private  war. 
for,  when  the  old  financier  visited  Mill- 
ville and  demanded  that  Esther  return 
to  his  home,  Pride  guessed  at  once  what 
his  next  move  would  be.  Esther  of 
course  refused,  and  Pride  knew  that  he 
had  to  obtain  another  source  of  funds, 
for  as  clearly  as  though  it  were  written 
upon  the  old  buccaneer's  forehead  he 
read  Thomas  Stillworth's  intention  to  go 
at  once  to  Pittsburgh  and  frighten  the 
bankers  into  calling  Pride's  loans. 

But  Pride  had  one  more  weapon,  the 
angry  vengefulness  of  the  men  whom 
Stillworth  had  cheated  in  many  a  finan- 
cial deal.  He  contrived  to  delay  his 
father-in-law  and  reached  Pittsburgh 
before  him.  There  he  laid  his  plans  and 
his  difficulties  before  Edward  Bolley,  the 
worst  enemy  Tom  Stillworth  had  in  the 
world.    Bolley  jumped  at  this  chance  to 


dynamited  the  bridge  over  which  Black 
Tom's  Millville  Valley  Branch  line  had 
to  run  to  get  into  Millville,  and  con- 
tinued to  wreck  it  faster  than  Stillworth 
could  build  it  back.  While  the  old  fi- 
nancier was  thus  kept  occupied,  Pride 
completed  his  line  to  the  sea.  Then,  in 
one  terrible  stroke,  he  dynamited  the 
half-completed  bridge  once  more,  and 
the  rocky  ledges  that  formed  its  ap- 
proaches so  that  Black  Tom's  engineers 
ruefully  informed  their  employer  that  it 
would  take  more  than  a  year  to  reopen 
his  line. 

Now,  at  last,  Pride  Dawson  had  his 
enemy  where  he  wanted  him.  When, 
in  desperation,  for  his  mills  and  mines 
were  unable  to  ship  one  pound  of  their 
products  out  of  Millville,  he  came  to 
Pride  with  overtures  of  peace,  suggest- 
ing a  partnership  which  would  be  profit- 
able to  them  both  and  literally  begging 
Pride  to  take  his  pigs  of  iron  and  tons  of 
coal  northward  to  the  lakes  for  trans- 
shipping by  barge,  Pride  refused  him, 
pointing  out  that  he  had  made  prior 
commitments  for  all  his  available  space 
to  the  farmers  who  had  helped  build  the 
Millville  and  Western  Pennsylvania. 

Ruin  stared  Thomas  Stillworth  in  the 
face.  When  he  did  the  only  thing  he 
could  do  under  the  circumstances,  which 
was  to  dump  the  stocks  of  his  holdings 
upon  the  open  market,  Pride  was  ready. 
Backed  by  Bolley  and  Waters  and  offer- 
ing the  entire  railroad  as  security,  Pride 
borrowed  more  than  a  million  dollars 
and  bought  Stillworth's  Millville  hold- 
ings, lock,  stock  and  barrel.     He  even 


took  over  the  Millville  Valley  Branch 
line. 

Thereupon,  he  consolidated  the  Mill- 
ville Valley  Branch  and  the  M  &  WP 
into  one  line,  and  enormously  watered 
the  stock  in  the  process.  In  less  than 
six  months  he  paid  off  the  Pittsburgh 
banks.  By  the  fall  of  1871,  Pride  Daw- 
son was  a  millionaire. 

He  did  not  remain  in  Millville.  As 
soon  as  he  had  gained  possession  of 
Black  Tom's  holdings  there,  he  took 
Esther  back  to  New  York.  He  brought 
her  at  once  to  the  fine,  new  French  flats 
that  had  been  built  on  Sixty-eighth 
Street,  next  to  Central  Park. 

"I'm  going  up,"  Pride  boasted.  "I'm 
going  to  be  richer  than  your  paw." 

"1  know  you  will,  darling,"  Esther 
said.  "But  I  don't  care  about  that  really. 
All  I  want  is — " 

"Is  what?"  Pride  demanded. 

"You,"  Esther  whispered.  "All  to  my- 
self— not  divided  three  ways  between 
myself  and  your  business — and  that 
girl." 

PRIDE'S  face  was  as  black  as  a  thun- 
dercloud suddenly.  "Don't  talk  like 
that!"  he  snapped. 

"I  won't,"  Esther  said  quietly. 
"There's  another  thing  I  want.  A  child. 
A  son — who'll  look  like  you  and  act  like 
you.  Why  hasn't  it  happened  before 
now?" 

Pride  stiffened. 

"Don't  be  angry.  It's  just  because 
you — you  haven't  cared  enough.  A 
great  deal  of  love  should  go  into  a  son, 
Pride.  And  I  don't  want  you  ever  to  look 
at  him  and  think — " 

"Go  on,"  Pride  said  ominously. 

"That  he  has  the  wrong  woman  for 
his  mother!"  she  said. 

Pride  got  up  slowly.  "Pierre!"  he 
bawled. 

The  valet  appeared  as  if  by  magic. 

"My  hat  and  gloves,"  Pride  growled. 
"And  my  cane." 

Esther  looked  up  at  him,  her  face  taut 
and  still.  "Where  are  you  going?" 

"Out!"  Pride  growled  and  marched 
from  the  room.  .  .  . 

When  Pride  reached  Sharon's  shop,  it 
was  closing  time.  So  he  told  the  driver 
to  wait,  and  sat  there  in  the  cab  while 
the  girls  came  out  by  twos  and  threes 
until  they  were  all  gone.  Then  he  paid 
the  man  and  got  down,  crossing  the 
street  very  slowly.  Inside  he  could  see 
Sharon,  her  back  turned  toward  him. 

He  stepped  inside  the  door  and 
watched  her.  She  turned,  holding  up  a 
frock  to  the  dying  light  so  that  she  could 
inspect  the  seams.  Her  eyes  widened  lit- 
tle by  little  until  her  thin  cheeks  were 
dominated  by  them.  Then  she  was  run- 
ning toward  him. 

But,  when  she  had  come  halfway,  she 
stopped  abruptly,  and  the  joy  drained 
quite  visibly  out  of  her  face.  Then  she 
came  forward  once  more,  walking 
slowly,  awkwardly;  and  when  she  was 
close,  she  put  out  her  hand. 

"Hello,  Pride,"  she  said. 

Pride  did  not  answer  her.  He  stood 
there,  staring  down  at  her  hand.  Then 
he  put  out  his  big  hand,  and  covered  it, 
holding  it  lightly  for  a  long  moment,  be- 
fore he  gave  a  quick  hard  pull,  so  that 
Sharon  was  hurled  into  his  arms. 

"Hello,  Pride!"  he  mimicked,  growl- 
ing. "That's  a  fine  thing!  You  came 
running  at  first,  didn't  you?  Then  you 
remembered  what's  happened,  and  you 
thought  about  all  the  rules  that  says 
what  you're  supposed  not  to  do — so  you 
stopped.  Those  rules  don't  apply  to  us." 

Sharon  rested  her  small  face  against 
his  broad  chest.  "Don't  they,  Pride?" 

"Why,  hell  no!  The  rules  that  were 
meant  for  us  haven't  been  written  yet. 
I  was  a  fool.  I  made  a  mistake.  But  that 
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doesn't  mean  I  got  to  go  through  the 
rest  of  my  days  being  miserable  from 
wanting  you.  I'm  going  to  get  myself  a 
divorce." 

"A  divorce  wouldn't  make  any  dif- 
ference. I  still  couldn't  marry  you." 

"Why  in  thunderation  couldn't  you?" 

"I  would  be  no  better  than  a — than 
a—" 

"There's  only  one  answer  to  the  whole 
thing,"  Pride  exploded.  "You  don't  love 
me!  If  you  did  you  couldn't  talk  like 
this." 

Sharon  looked  up  at  him,  and  her 
heart  was  there,  naked  in  her  eyes. 
"Don't  I,  Pride?"  she  whispered.  Then 
going  up  on  tiptoe,  she  kissed  him  with 
so  much  tenderness  that  Pride  could  feel 
the  pain  insioe  his  chest  like  white  fire 
and  brine.  When  she  drew  away  her  face, 
her  eyes  were  wet. 

"I  don't  love  you!"  she  whispered.  "I 
— who  have  been  dying  by  slow  inches 
since  the  day  you  went  away.  I — who 
smother  my  head  in  my  pillow  every 
night  so  the  people  next  door  won't  hear 
me  crying.  Have  you  ever  prayed  for 
death,  Pride?  I  have.  I  do  still.  For 
love  of  you — you  great  unthinking 
beast!  For  wanting  you — whom  I  can 
never  marry!" 

She  collapsed  against  him  and  gave 
way  to  wild  and  bitter  weeping. 

"There,  there,  hon,"  he  mumbled. 
"Don't  you  cry.  I  love  you  just  the  way 
you  love  me — maybe  worse.  There're 
laws  all  right  and  there're  sacraments. 
But  there  is  nothing,  absolutely  nothing, 
that  says  we  got  to  be  tormented  like 
this.  Let  me  come  to  see  you  once  in  a 
while.  Go  riding  with  me.  Go  walking. 
Talk  to  me.  All  right?" 

"All  right,  Pride,"  Sharon  said  with- 
out hesitation,  but  the  moment  she  said 
it,  she  knew  that  it  was  wrong. 

THOMAS  STILLWORTH  woke  up 
one  morning  with  the  abjectly  cer- 
tain knowledge  that  he  was  going  to  die. 
And,  as  men  of  his  type  always  do,  he 
tried  desperately  to  rectify  the  sins  that 
lay  heavily  upon  his  soul.  Even  before 
breakfast  he  sent  for  his  attorney,  and 
set  forth  the  terms  of  a  new  will. 

Black  Tom  had  no  sooner  finished 
with  his  lawyer  when  Malcholm  ap- 
peared with  a  bulky  envelope.  It  had 
been  delivered  by  messenger,  Malcholm 
intormed  his  employer,  and  the  man 
waited  below.  He  wanted,  Malcholm 
added,  the  address  of  Mistress  Dawson 
and  her  husband. 

"I  was  unable  to  give  him  the  informa- 
tion," Malcholm  said  stiffly.  "I  do  not 
know  where  Mistress  Esther  resides." 

"Send  the  man  up,"  said  Tom. 

After  the  butler  had  gone,  Black  Tom 
tore  open  the  envelope,  and  looked  at  the 
heavily  embossed  card  it  enclosed.  The 
card  bore  the  emblem  of  a  double- 
headed  eagle.  He,  Thomas  Stillworth, 
ex-clerk  from  Liverpool,  was  invited  to 
a  banquet  honoring  Prince  Alberich, 
youngest  son  of  one  of  the  crowned 
heads  of  Europe.  The  affair  was  to  be 
given  at  Nilsson  Hall. 

Black  Tom  chuckled,  rubbing  his  thin, 
spidery  hands  together.  All  the  inher- 
ent snobbery  in  his  middle-class  English 
soul  came  to  the  surface. 

Malcholm  came  back  into  the  room, 
followed  by  the  messenger.  The  man 
stood  respectfully  before  the  tiny,  frail 
old  man. 

"I'd  like  to  know,"  the  financier  de- 
manded, "why  you  want  my  daughter's 
address?" 

"She  and  her  husband,"  the  man  said, 
"are  also  invited." 

Black  Tom  frowned.  That  ox!  Still 
the  messenger  had  said,  "She  and  her 
husband — "  just  as  one  said,  "The  prin- 
cess and  her  consort — "  It  was,  after 
all,  the  magic  of  the  Stillworth  name  that 
did  it. 

"All  right,"  he  said,  "she  lives  at  Sixty- 
eighth  and  Fifth — in  the  new  French 
flats."     Then    a    thought    struck    him. 


"Here,"  he  said,  "give  it  to  me.  I'm  go- 
ing there  tonight.  I'll  save  you  the  trip." 

"Thank  you,  sir,"  the  man  said.  .  .  . 

Pride  threw  down  the  letter  he  had 
been  reading  with  a  muffled  "Damn!" 
and  stood  up,  frowning. 

"What  is  it,  dear?"  Esther  said. 

"Tim.  He's  still  writing  me  about 
those  damnable  mines.  Says  they're  un- 
safe. Hell,  show  me  a  mine  that  isn't! 
The  minute  you  go  poking  around  un- 
der the  earth  you  take  your  life  in  your 
hands." 

"Doesn't  he  have  any  suggestions?" 

"Yep.  That's  the  trouble.  He's  got  a 
million  of  'em.  Hoses  on  the  face  so  the 
dust  won't  be  set  off  by  the  blasting. 
Ventilation  to  take  care  of  the  firedamp, 
whatever  in  blazes  that  is!" 

"Human  life  is  more  important  than 
coal,  Pride,"  Esther  said. 

"Is  it?"  Pride  said  cruelly.  "Seems  to 
me  like  it's  about  the  cheapest  com- 
modity there  is.  Every  minute  another 
carload  of  brats  comes  into  the  world." 

"Pride  Dawson!"  Esther  began. 

"I  know,  I  know.  I  don't  mean  it. 
And  I'm  going  to  put  in  all  these  things 
Tim  wants  as  soon  as  I  get  the  money  to 


"Prince  Alberich!"  Esther  gasped. 
"Oh,  Pride,  we're  invited  to  meet  the 
prince!" 

"Calm  yourself,"  Stillworth  said.  "I 
want  to  talk  to  you  two,  today." 

"Why,  of  course,  Father,"  Esther  said. 

"I,"  Black  Tom  announced,  "am  go- 
ing to  die.  No,  Esther — no  denials.  I 
am.  I'm  resigned  to  it.  I've  lived  a  long 
life — and  a  full  one.  lust  one  thing 
though.  I  want  to  make  my  peace — with 
you  and  with  Pride.  Sorry  I  fought  you, 
son.  I  should  have  known  you  couldn't 
be  beaten."  He  put  out  a  hand  that  was 
all  bones  under  its  purplish  cover  of 
skin.  "Can  you  forgive  an  old  fool?" 

"This  isn't  a  trick?"  Pride  growled. 

"No.  I  haven't  the  strength  to  fight 
any  more.  Bernstein  has  the  order  to 
liquidate  all  my  holdings.  I've  provided 
for  Esther  well  in  my  will — and  I'm 
turning  over  my  seat  on  the  Exchange  to 
you,  Pride — as  of  now.  Is  that  proof 
enough?" 

Pride  took  his  hand.  "Good  enough 
for  me.  But  there's  something  you've 
got  to  do  for  me.  I  bought  myself  a 
couple  of  key  legislators  in  Michigan 
and  Illinois.   Now  I  got  a  right  of  way 
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do  it  with.  Right  now  it  isn't  profitable. 
It  would  cost  more'n  those  mines  are 
producing." 

"So,"  Esther  whispered,  "until  you 
make  a  profit,  other  men  will  have  to  go 
on  dying." 

"They'll  go  on  dying  after  I  put  'em  in. 
Look,  hon,  nobody  rightly  knows  why 
mines  catch  fire  and — " 

The  shrill  cry  of  the  bell  interrupted 
him.  "Now  who  the  devil  can  that  be?" 
he  muttered. 

The  elevator  creaked  into  view  a  few 
minutes  later.  Pride,  who  had  been  look- 
ing down  the  hall,  made  an  explosive 
sound.  "Black  Tom!"  he  growled. 

"Father?"  Esther  demanded.  She 
looked  out.  She  felt  a  swift  surge  of  pity 
at  the  sight  of  the  tiny  old  man.  Thomas 
Stillworth's  gait  was  halting  and  feeble. 
He  was  bent  far  over  above  his  massive 
cane.  Esther  ran  forward  and  caught 
him  by  the  arm. 

"Good  day,  daughter,"  he  cackled, 
"you  look  lovely!" 

"You  look  fine  yourself,  Father,"  Es- 
ther lied. 

"Poppycock!"  Black  Tom  snorted. 
"I'm  at  death's  door  and  you  know  it. 
That's  why  I  came  to  see  you.  You, 
too,"  he  added,  looking  up  at  Pride. 

"Come  in,"  Pride  said  gently. 

The  old  man  sank,  sighing,  into  the 
big  chair  that  Pride  pushed  forward  for 
him.  "I  had  to  bring  you  this,  anyway," 
Thomas  Stillworth  said.  "The  commit- 
tee didn't  know  your  address — " 


from  Detroit  to  Chicago.  Only  I'm  not 
well  enough  fixed  to  build  another  rail- 
road. That's  where  you  come  in." 

"Pride,  thafs  positively  idiotic!  What 
about  the  Michigan  Central?  What 
about  the  Pennsylvania?  How  much 
business  can  you  expect  to  get  away 
from  men  like  Vanderbilt  and  Thomp- 
son?" 

"Damn  little,"  Pride  said,  "but  I  sure 
can  make  one  hell  of  a  nuisance  of  my- 
self!" 

"My  God!"  Black  Tom  gasped,  his 
thin  face  lighted  with  pure  respect. 
"That's  right!  lust  like  Vanderbilt 
bought  that  competing  Canadian  line 
and  tied  it  into  the  Central,  he'd  have 
to—" 

"Pay  me  my  price  to  get  my  dinky  lit- 
tle road  off'n  his  neck." 

And  so  that  afternoon  weary  old  Black 
Tom  agreed  to  Pride's  proposal.  Even 
before  the  new  road  reached  Chicago, 
Commodore  Vanderbilt  bought  it  for  the 
sum  of  twenty  million  dollars.  With  his 
share,  Pride  promptly  bought  the  con- 
trolling interest  in  the  barge  companies 
with  which  he  did  business.  .  .  . 

On  the  fifth  of  October.  1871,  New 
York  City  went  quietly  crazy.  You 
could,  Pride  discovered,  get  a  Prince 
Alberich  cocktail  in  any  bar  on  Broad- 
way— and  the  staid  Astor  House  hung 
out  bunting  of  blue,  on  which  white 
letters  read:  "Prince  Alberich,  Son  of 
a  noble  father,  Representative  of  This 
Nation's  Dearly  Cherished  Ally — This 
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Country  most  heartily  welcomes  Y 

Sharon,  Pride  found,  was  as  ex( 
as  all  the  rest.   She,  as  the  direct  n 
of  the  ball  in  the  prince's  honor, 
more  orders  from  the  four  hundred 
she  could  possibly  fill.   Yet,  to  Pride' 
tonishment,  she  was  ready  to  take  a 
day. 

"But  I  must  see  him!"  she  said, 
please.    Pride,    take    me   down    to 
docks!" 

"All  right,"  Pride  said  indulgent! 

"They  say  he's  so  handsome!  A 
live  prince!  Pride,  I  wouldn't  miss 
for  anything!" 

"I,"    Pride    declared    solemnly, 
jealous." 

"Don't   be,"   Sharon   whispered, 
dark  eyes  tender.   "You  know  I'll 
love  anyone  else." 

"All  right,"  Pride  said  gruffly, 
go." 

PRIDE'S  luck,  that  day,  was 
ble.  He  knew  Esther  was  going 
there.   Within  ten  minutes  after 
rival  with  Sharon  he  was  seen  by  no 
than  three  friends  of  his  wife's,  eac 
whom   promptly    forgot   all   about 
prince  in  her  haste  to  report  the  sc: 
to  Esther. 

By  the  time  the  third  woman  re 
her,  Esther  was  in  tears.   She  knew 
she  should  not  make  a  scene,  that,  in 
she  should  appear  utterly  indifferent 
allowed  herself  to  be  led  to  the  spot  w 
Pride  stood  with  Sharon,  quietly  app 
ing  young  Prince  Alberich  as  he  stej 
ashore  in  the  simple  uniform  of  a 
lieutenant. 

Pride  felt  Sharon's  fingers,  sudd 
fierce  upon  his  arm. 

"Oh,  Pride,"  she  whispered,  " 
your  wife." 

Pride  turned  and  looked  at  Est 
seeing  her  face  ghost-white,  her 
trembling  visibly  though  thirty  fee 
space  separated  them.  Then  he  tui 
once  more  to  Sharon,  who  was  cr 
helplessly  beside  him. 

"Come,"  he  said  gruffly,  "we'd  bt 

go- 
That  night,  watching  Esther  swee 
through  the  graceful  measures  of  a  w 
in  the  prince's  arms,  Pride  stared  i 
the  menus  printed  in  gold  upon  s 
over  the  wreckage  of  the  monume 
banquet,  past  the  spun-sugar  statu*    .  1 
of  Wilhelm  II  and  Walther  I  facir 
chocolate   George   Washington    aga 
a  background  of  two  nougat  men-of- 
floating    on    a    sea   of    meringue, 
thought  bitterly:  Wonder  what  the 
he's  looking  so  sad  about? 

Alberich  could  have  told  him.  In 
rope  there  was  beautiful  young  Er 
tine  Bauer,  a  commoner,  his  motb 
lady  in  waiting,  from  whom  he  was 
ing  exiled  with  royal  calculation.  . 

Esther's   problem   was   simpler 
merely  had  a  broken  heart. 

"You  must  give  her  up,"  Esther  s 
"I  will  not  stand  for  it,  Pride." 

Pride  ran  one  hand  through  his  h£ 
mustache,  breaking  the  smooth  line 
its  contour  so  that  it  looked  shaggy 
unkempt.  It  made  his  face  appear  m 
fiercer. 

"Be  patient  with  me,  Esther,"  he  n 
mured.  "I  can't  help  this  thing.  I  « 
love  you.  You're  good  as  gold  anc 
damn'  pretty  it  hurts.  Give  me  a  cha 
This  business  about  Sharon  is  goin; 
die — of  pure  starvation  if  for  no  o 
reason.  If  you  love  me  enough,  you'l 
there,  waiting.  It  would  be  so  easj 
love  you,  Esther." 

Esther  sat  up  suddenly,  a  quick  i 
about  her  fine  nostrils.    "I,"   she 
grimly,  "don't  want  to  play  second  fii 
any  longer!   Go  to  your  Sharon,  Pi 
Go  and  don't  come  back!" 

Pride  stood  up,  looking  down  at 

"All  right,"  he  said  quietly,  "mayl 
will." 

He  turned  and  stalked  out  of  the  r< 
and  out  of  the  house. 

(To  be  continued  next  week) 
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OUR  REEKING  HALLS  OF  JUSTICE 


uTioney  for  support  he  says:  'Take  'im 

to  the  police  pistol  range:  The  po- 

A  will  use  you  tor  a  target,  then  thc\ 

ell  your  body  tor  S  1.000  and  give 

loney  to  your  family.'    These  ig- 

i.ant  jerks  believe  him." 

Yeah."  chimed  in  the  bailiff  who  had 

faway  the  prisoner.  "This  last  one  al- 
,t  collapsed  on  me  before  I  could 
rhim  away  for  the  Psychiatric." 
VTien  I  told  Chief  Justice  Edward  S. 
JiefBer  of  Chicago  Municipal  Court  of 
C  findings,  ho  deplored  the  fact  that 
■so  unfit  judges  could  discredit  the 
be  municipal  bench.  Not  long  ago  he 
I  forced  to  admit  that  the  Chicago 
laicipal   courts   were   a    "legal   cess- 

jQuef  Justice  Scheffler  is  a  sincere  ofTi- 
I  with  a  city-wide  reputation  for  hon- 
;  .  and  he  feels  that  the  Chi- 
jo  municipal  courts  generally 
e  improved  since  he  made 
t  statement.  That  appears  to 
rue.  In  fact,  many  cities  have 
med  an  improvement  in  their 
*t  courts  of  late  years.  This 
ort  is  simply  an  attempt  to 
«r  you  what  many  of  the 
III  are  like  today,  after  im- 
vement.  In  doing  so,  it  can- 
dwell  upon  the  few  excellent 
er  courts  and  judges  who 
d  no  criticism. 

brri  as  the  good  courts  may 
ft,  in  cities  like  Chicago, 
t  accomplishments  are  offset 
1  incidents  like  that  of  the 
nt>  -three-year-old  girl  who 
eared  in  court  with  her  four- 

Ir-old  child.  She  told  the  judge 
t  she  had  been  engaged  to  a 
ith  who  had  been  drafted  into 
Army  five  years  ago.  A  week 

■ore  his  final   induction  they 

fame  intimate,  and  the  child 
ding  her  hand  was  the  result. 

•  w  the  youth  was  out  of  the 

'  m  and  refused  to  marry  her, 
said. 

;  )uring  the  hearing  of  her 
iplaint,  the  judge  sat  with  his 
L.  on  the  bench,  reading  his 
rning  mail.   At  this  point,  the 

{ Id  carefully  scrubbed  and 
try  dressed,  began  to  fidget  in 
1  strange    surroundings    and 

;  :  in  a  high  piping  voice.   The 
ge  put  down  his  feet,  leaned  across 
bench  and  shouted:  "Tell  the  little 

'-  —  to  shut  up!" 

1  Tie  girl  broke  down.  The  case  had  to 

-  :ontinued. 

rik  language  from  the  bench  is  not 
sptional.  In  women's  court,  particu- 
y,  some  judges  seem  to  revel  in  gutter 
.,  especially  (as  one  of  them  put  it) 
king  to  prostitutes  in  their  own  lan- 

!  **■" 

'  toe  metropolitan  judge  used  to  take 
names,  addresses  and  phone  num- 

1  *of  pretty  defendants  who  appeared 
ore  him.  For  "official  reasons,"  of 
rse 

■  rrom  coast  to  coast,  from  the  Cana- 
1  i  border  to  below  the  Mason  and 
\  on's  line,  I  have  sat  in  these  courts 
1    have  come  away  feeling  that,  by  and 

e,  Justice  needs  not  only  a  blindfold 

■  ler  eyes  but  a  clothespin  on  her  nose 

-  survive  in  their  atmosphere.  Yet,  as 
ef  Justice  Fred  W.  Vinson  of  the 
ited  States  Supreme  Court  told  me, 
ieare  the  courts  where  the  great  mass 
our  people  are  likely  to  form  then- 
is  of  justice  and  democracy.  For 
rt  people,  the  inferior  courts  are  in 
al  practice  the  courts  of  last  appeal 

^nd  last  impression. 
u-et  me  describe  a  typical  court.   You 
poach  it  down  a  street  lined  with  bla- 
m  signs  advertising  bail-bond  brokers, 
Imieys,  notaries  public.   You  enter  a 
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Continued  from  page  19 

battered  building,  pass  a  police  booking 
desk,  and  a  barred  door,  through  which 
escapes  the  fetid  odor  of  a  city  jail.  As 
you  climb  creaking  stairs  to  the  second 
floor,  you  hear  a  babble  of  voices.  It 
comes  from  a  corridor  teeming  with 
people  through  whom  you  must  thread 
youi  way  to  get  to  the  courtroom.  Lin- 
ger a  while  under  the  "No  Loitering" 
signs.  Push  your  hat  on  the  back  of 
your  head  and  light  a  cigar  so  you  don't 
look  conspicuous. 

Snatches  of  conversation  will  reveal 
the  professional  complexion  of  these 
busily  conferring  men — bail-bond  run- 
ners, lawyers,  a  man  who  "just  came 
from  the  Boss's  office,"  another  who 
"ain't  worried — Jim  says  it's  all  taken 
care  of."  Occasionally,  a  pay-station 
phone  bell  pierces  the  clamor  and  a  po- 


ziuQ 

(See  Page  54) 

1.  Who  was  Mrs.  Lot? 

2.  What  do  you  call  a  man  from  Po- 
land who  has  an  attractive  per- 
sonality? 

3.  If  Hamlet  was  the  Melancholy 
Dane,  who  is  the  gloomy  Rus- 
sian? 

4.  What  gives  off  a  terrible  smell 
when  you  burn  it? 

5.  Who  hands  out  traffic  tickets  in 
Keystone,  West  Virginia? 

6.  What  does  a  girl  say  when  her 
fellow  asks  her  for  a  kiss? 

7.  Name  three  objects  made  mostly 
of  metal. 

8.  Ooze  itsy  bitsy  ittle  baby  is  oo? 

9.  How  far  off  is  the  average  wife 
in  her  checkbook  account  each 
month? 

10.  Who  won  (A)  the  battle  of  Lit- 
tle Big  Horn,  (B)  the  Russo- 
Finnish  war,  and  (C)  the  Civil 
War? 


liceman  answers  it  and  bellows  a  name. 
Some  of  the  lawyers  use  this  corridor  as 
their  offices.  Down  the  hall  a  steady 
stream  of  confident-looking  men  pass  in 
and  out  of  a  door  marked  "Judge's 
Chambers.  Private."  There  is  much 
handshaking  down  the  length  of  the  cor- 
ridor— and  not  all  hands  come  away 
empty. 

It  is  10:00  a.m.,  the  time  that  all  the 
summonses,  writs  and  subpoenas  say 
people  must  be  in  court.  The  scene  in- 
side duplicates  the  animated  scene  in  the 
corridors:  hatted  men,  smoking  and  talk- 
ing. Adorning  the  grimy  plastered  walls 
are  three  calendars,  advertising  respec- 
tively, a  tailor,  an  insurance  company 
ana  a  funeral  home.  Behind  the  empty 
judge's  seat  is  a  dusty  American  flag. 

The  spectators'  benches  are  filling  up 
and  the  rear  aisle  is  already  crowded,  so 
you  slip  into  a  seat.  As  time  passes,  the 
policemen,  sitting  |n  a  row  awaiting  to 
appear  as  prosecuting  witnesses,  make 
loud  jokes. 

"What're  you  beefing  about?"  one  of 
them  says.  "Can'tcha  see  the  judge  is  too 
busy  to  open  court?" 

"I  ain't  beefing,"  is  the  reply.  "I  love 
to  work  all  night  and  sit  around  here  all 
day!" 

The  spectators  join  in  the  laughter  at 
this. 

Sometime  between  10:20  and  10:40  a 
short-sleeved  man  with  a  badge  on  his 


vest,  a  bailiff,  yells  something  unintelli- 
gible. Hats  come  off,  cigarettes  rain  to 
the  floor,  and  for  a  moment  there  is 
silence.  The  judge  whisks  out  of  his 
private  door  to  the  bench. 

"Hey,  you!"  the  bailiff  growls  at  a 
laggard.  "Take  yer  hat  off!" 

The  first  30  cases  are  all  drunkenness 
charges.  Most  of  the  defendants  are  "re- 
peaters." The  judge  greets  several  by 
their  first  names.  They  are  disposed  of  in 
15  minutes — all  guilty,  some  freed  on 
suspended  sentences,  some  sent  to  the 
workhouse.  It  is  justice  at  the  rate  of 
two  cases  per  minute. 

Conversation  and  the  milling  about  in 
the  courtroom  have  picked  up.  The 
judge  calls  for  order.  "Tell  those  guys  to 
shut  up!"  he  shouts.  Most  of  the  noise, 
though,  is  being  made  by  the  bailiffs  hol- 
lering for  "order  in  court!"  and 
by  court  attaches  conferring 
with  privileged  characters  who 
walk  through  the  rail  separating 
court  officials  and  public. 

Quiet  is  of  little  consequence, 
however.  Even  if  there  were 
complete  silence,  you  could  hear 
little  of  what  is  going  on  because 
most  of  the  cases  are  conducted 
in  the  form  of  a  football  huddle 
around  the  judge's  bench  and 
disposed  of  inaudibly.  The  clerk 
and  the  prosecutor  seem  to  be 
running  the  show.  The  judge 
frequently  holds  back-of-the- 
hand  conferences  with  them,  and 
every  now  and  then  an  impor- 
tant-looking character  walks 
around  behind  the  bench,  shakes 
hands  with  the  judge  and  holds  a 
long  private  conversation.  But 
court  business  goes  right  on  and 
the  judge  occasionally  interrupts 
his  conversation  to  pass  sen- 
tence. 

There  is  an  attitude  of  vast  im- 
patience in  the  judge  and  all  the 
court  officials.  The  bailiff  shoves 
defendants  up  to  the  bar,  pulls 
witnesses  into  place.  The  clerk 
administers  the  oath  as  if  it  were 
a  single  word:  Yousolomswear- 
telltrutholtruthnothbutruthselp- 
yaGod?"  The  prosecutor  contin- 
ually interrupts  witnesses  and 
defendants,  snarling,  grimacing 
in  disbelief,  showing  that  he  is 
human  only  in  flashes  of  sarcastic  hu- 
mor: "Oh,  so  all  you  did  was  say  'yessir' 
to  the  lovely  policeman?"  If  anyone  be- 
sides court  attaches  snigger  after  such 
sallies,  the  bailiff  growls  for  order. 

A  list  of  female  names  is  called,  and 
seven  girls  and  two  older  women  step  up 
to  the  bar. 

"This  is  that  big  call-house  raid  last 
night,"  the  knowing  fellow  alongside  you 
says. 

Everyone  strains  forward.  Even  the 
judge  pays  attention.  The  vice-squad 
officer  introduces  a  little  black  book  in 
evidence,  "names  and  addresses  of  the 
customers."  The  judge  takes  it,  leafs 
through  it  noncommittally,  announces, 
"Court  recessed  for  10  minutes,"  and 
strides  into  his  chambers  with  the  book. 
When  he  returns  there  is  no  book  in  evi- 
dence. 

Invariably,  in  prostitution  raids,  there 
is  "a  little  black  book"  entered  as  evi- 
dence, and  almost  as  invariably  it  never 
appears  in  the  record.  One  of  the  things 
"expecteu"  of  a  police  judge  is  to  protect 
the  names  of  "our  better  citizens"  in 
prostitution  cases.  As  a  vote-getting  de- 
vice it's  a  sure  thing. 

The  next  case  is  a  wizened  little  man 
and  a  young  man  with  delicate  features 
— homosexuals.  Psychiatrists  would  tell 
you  that  these  people,  a  growing  prob- 
lem in  our  courts,  can  often  be  cured  or 
adjusted  to  society,  but  that  they  are 
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HKN  your  hahy  suffers  from 
teething  pubis,  just  mha  few  drops 

of  Dr.  Hand's  Teething  Lotion  on 

the  tore,  lender,  little  gumN  and 

the  pain  will  lie  relieved  promptly. 

Ur.  1 1  jukI "-  Teething  Lotion  is 
the  preseription  of  a  famous  baby 
specialist  and  has  been  used  by 
mothers  for  over  fifty  years.  One 
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baby  for  the  entire  teething  period. 
Buy  it  from  your  druggist  today 
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and  dentists  recommend  — 


ANACIN 


Here's  why 

Anacin  is  like  a  doctor's 
prescription.  That  is,  it 
contains  not  one  but  a 
combination  of  medi 
cally  proved  ingredi 
ents.  Get  Anacin 
Tablets  today. 


FALSE  TEETH 

KLUTCH  holds  them  tighter 

KLUTCH  forms  a  comfort  cushion:  holds  dental 
plates  so  much  firmer  and  snugger  that  one  can 
eat  and  talk  with  greater  comfort  and  security;  in 
many  cases  almost  as  wall  as  with  natural  teeth. 
Klutch  lessens  the  constant  fear  of  a  dropping,  rock- 
ing, chafing  plate  2.V  and  50^  at  druggists.  .  .  .  If  your 
druggist  hasn't  it,  don't  wast*  money  on  sub- 
stitutes, but  send  us  101  and  we  will  mail  you  a 
generous  trial  box.  ©  i.  p.  nc. 

KLUTCH   CO..    Box  49Q7-D,  ELMIRA,   N.  Y. 
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Listen  to  Bill  Stern  Friday  nights 
on  N.  B.  C,  10:30  P.  M  F.  S.  T. 

As  All-Amerioan  as  ice-cream!  That's  NATCH,  America's 

best-liked  sweater— smoother-looking  than  ever  in  seven  new, 
man-tempting  "ice-cream"  tones.  Bill  Stern  sure  picks  a  winner 
in  this  rich  virgin-wool  sweater  that  makes  a  man  look  and 
feel  alive.  Pick  it  yourself  in  your  choice  of  button  front, 

crew-neck  and  V-neck  styles.  In  24  spirited  colors. 
If  not  available  at  your  favorite  store,  write  us  direct. 

The   PURITAN   KNITTING   MILLS,  Inc.,  Empire  State  Building,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
SWEATERS     •     SPORT    SHIRTS     •     WEATHERPROOF    JACKETS     •     BEACHWEAR 
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likely  to  become  a  menace  under  the 
stigma  of  shame  and  ostracism.  Penolo- 
gists know  jails  are  hotbeds  of  homo- 
sexuality. But  in  city  court,  scorn  is 
written  over  the  face  of  every  official, 
and  the  prosecutor  cannot  resist  a  small- 
boy  urge  to  mimic  the  affected  voice  of 
the  young  prisoner.  The  judge  gives  them 
each  a  stiff  jail  sentence. 

Gradually,  the  crowd  has  been  thin- 
ning. The  last  case  is  an  acquittal,  but 
the  judge  does  not  seem  satisfied  with  his 
own  finding  of  "not  guilty."  He  dis- 
misses the  defendant  with  the  words: 
"Get  out  of  here  now,  and  stay  out!" 

It  is  five  minutes  to  twelve.  "Court 
adjourned!" 

The  fresh  air  outside  makes  you  aware 
of  the  foulness  you  have  breathed. 

I  have  given  a  composite  description — 
about  average.  I  have  witnessed  worse 
courts,  and  better.  Every  character  and 
every  incident  in  this  court  is  a  repetition 
of  what  I  have  seep  in  others. 

That  a  spectator  cannot  tell  what  is 
going  on  during  these  proceedings  is  ob- 
vious. Far  worse  is  the  fact  that  the  av- 
erage defendant,  his  freedom  in  jeopardy, 
is  equally  confused.  He  is  hauled  before 
the  bar,  addressed  in  legalistic  jabber- 
wocky,  accused  of  a  statute  violation  by 
number,  interrupted  when  he  tries  to 
speak,  seldom  apprised  of  his  rights,  then 
sentenced,  often  without  his  understand- 
ing even  the  charge  against  him. 

In  Detroit,  a  Negro  brought  to  court 
on  a  writ  (not  even  a  warrant)  in  an  as- 
sault case,  paid  a  shyster  $250  to  defend 
him.  The  writ  was  promptly  dismissed, 
but  the  Negro  understood  so  little  of  the 
proceedings  that  he  did  not  know  he  was 
free,  and  was  preparing  to  pay  the  law- 
yer's demand  of  another  $250  for  a 
"trial"  that  would  never  take  place,  when 
a  reporter  discovered  the  despicable 
swindle  and  intervened. 

His  Honor  Is  Usually  Tardy 

Only  twice  during  my  two-and-a-half- 
months'  investigation  did  I  see  a  court 
which  opened  on  time.  At  the  conven- 
ience of  a  tardy  judge,  I  found  witnesses, 
defendants,  lawyers,  police  and  the  pub- 
lic sometimes  kept  waiting  as  long  as 
four  and  a  half  hours  before  court  con- 
venes— then  they  must  wait  for  their 
cases  to  be  called. 

Generally,  though,  city  courts  are  only 
20  to  30  minutes  late  in  opening.  They 
rush  through  their  calendars,  trying  to 
finish  by  lunchtime.  This  gives  the  judge, 
who  in  most  big  cities  is  paid  as  a  full- 
time  public  servant,  the  afternoon  off  to 
golf,  fish  or  mend  his  political  fences.  A 


study  of  St.  Louis  magistrates  courts 
vealed  that  one  "full-time"  judge  sp 
an  average  of  from  one  to  two  hour| 
day  in  the  Courts  Building. 

Small-town  lower  courts  are  fl 
quently  presided  over  by  a  justice  of  I 
peace  who  holds  court  only  when  I 
necessary  or  convenient,  often  in  a  bp 
bershop,  business  office  or  the  judgl 
parlor.  A  California  defendant  in  a  trl 
fie  case  discovered  in  the  course  of  ccl 
versation  with  a  justice  of  the  peace  tlf 
he  had  been  tried,  convicted  and  fir| 
without  realizing  his  trial  had  c( 
menced. 

Some  municipalities  demand  that 
judges  inflict  heavy  fines,  especially 
out-of-towners — it   swells   the   treasi 
keeps  taxes  down.    One  Western  to| 
fired  three  judges  in  a  year  until  it 
one  who  handed  out  fines  severe  enou| 
to  balance  the  budget. 

Fee  System  Enriches  J.  P.s 

Instead  of  paying  local  justices  of  t 
peace  a  salary,  some  states  permit  th< 
to  pocket  the  court  costs  they  assess.  r» 
only  does  tnis  encourage  the  notoric 
speed  traps  that  swell  the  incomes  of 
justices  of  the  peace,  but  it  makes  it  m 
to  impossible  for  a  defendant  to  win 
small-claims  suit  in  these  courts.  For 
the  justice  were  to  rule  against  the  pla 
tiff,  that  gentleman  might  take  his 
ture  "business"  to  some  other  justice, 

"What  our  fellow  citizens  see  and  h«  mca 
(and  in  some  instances  smell)  in  our  j 
lice  courts,  our  traffic  courts  and  in  pi  mo 
ceedings  before  our  justices  of  the  pea 
quite  naturally  determines  their  idea 
American  Justice,"  says  Chief  Just: 
Arthur  T.  Vanderbilt  of  the  New  Jers 
Supreme  Court 

In  our  traffic  courts  the  average  citiz 
is  more  likely  to  see  and  hear  bedla 
compounded  than  the  majesty  of  the  la 
smothered  humanity  spilling  into 
halls,  the  din  of  a  political  conventic  ,\o 
bailiffs  crying  for  order,  clerks  bawli 
out  fines. 

Much  of  this  chaos  and  delay  in  t 
big-city  traffic  courts  is  the  result  of  m; 
administration  and  inefficiency.  Wr 
it  amounts  to  is  that  the  average  pers 
is  judged,  tried  and  sentenced  by  t 
traffic  cop,  because  it  is  cheaper  for  h 
to  pay  his  fine  automatically  to  the  Tr; 
fie  Bureau  than  to  plead  not  guilty  a;  ^j 
lose  a  day's  income  waiting  around  traf 
court  for  a  trial.  Either  that,  or  he  gi 
his  traffic  summons  fixed! 

Recognizing  these  conditions,  Justi  -.■'.,. 
Vanderbilt  has  written:  "In  many  plat  t-: 
traffic  courts  are. in  fact  integral  parts  i    ;J  ( 


"You  rustle  up  another  dinner, 
honey,  while  I  go  fix  the  tire!" 
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"And  if  you  can't  keep  up  the  payments,  the  finance 
company  only  repossesses  the  sections  not  paid  for" 


JON    CORNIN 


political  rather  than  of  the  judicial 
tern." 

sat  in  open  traffic  court  in  San  Fran- 
»  for  30  minutes  during  which  not  a 
{le  case  was  called.  The  judge  was  too 
upied  with  a  procession  of  people 
ispering  to  him  across  the  bench, 
ling  in  their  summonses  and  walking 

>f  45,000  traffic  summonses  handed 
in   Newark,  New  Jersey,  in   1947, 

000  were  said  to  have  been  fixed. 

'"Jew  York  City  discovered  that  in  a 
fnber  of  traffic  cases  marked  "five 
lars'  fine*'  on  the  court  records  the 
lendants  had  actually  paid  much 
her  sums — in  most  cases,  to  avoid 
iting  hours  in  court.  Court  attaches 
re  suspected  of  pocketing  the  differ- 

questionnaire  was  sent  to  1.000 
ladelphians  whose  cases  were  marked 
smissed"  in  traffic  court.  Of  the  900 
b  answered,  many  blatantly  replied, 
»w  my  committeeman."  But  248  of 
m  said  they  had  paid.  The  only  logi- 

conclusion  was  that  they  had  paid 
he  fixer,  probably  a  ward  leader,  who 
:keted  the  money  and  arranged  the 
missal. 

*ublicity-loving  show-offs  on  the 
ich  have  become  such  a  menace  that 
n>  courts,  such  as  one  I  visited  in 
ssoun,  smart  defense  attorneys  plead 
h  reporters  to  leave  the  room  during 

hearing  of  their  cases  "so  the  judge 
n't  throw  the  book  at  the  prisoner  to 

his  name  in  the  papers."  A  Cincin- 
i  judge  justified  this  practice  w  ith  the 
Sanation:    it's  like  any  other  selling 

'  If  people  keep  seeing  your  name  in 

paper,  they  recognize  it  on  the  bal- 

i  every  big  city  there  seems  to  be  at 
rt  one  judge  whose  opinions  from  the 
Jch  have  given  him  the  reputation  of 
:w  hater"  or  "Negro  hater"  or  both, 
my  times  this  latter  prejudice  takes  an 

1  turn,  as  expressed  by  a  municipal 
ge  in  a  Western  city  to  a  Negro  de- 
dant  in  a  knifing  case:  "I  don't  care 
w  much  you  people  cut  each  other  up. 
ere'll  be  fewer  of  you  and  that's  okay 
-h  me!"  So  saying,  he  freed  the  pris- 
:r. 

"fegro  leaders  are  fighting  this  attitude 
:ause  it  turns  dangerous  criminals 
:k  on  the  Negro  communities. 
Tiese  are  the  courts  where  you  may 
re  to  look  for  justice  someday,  where 
JT  liberty  or  your  property  may  be  at 
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stake,  where  you  could  be  sentenced  to 
as  long  as  three  years  in  jail. 

Oh,  yes,  you. 

The  fact  that  you  are  a  respectable 
citizen  and  have  never  been  in  trouble 
carries  no  immunity.  Fifty  per  cent  of 
the  people  arrested  each  year  are  in  cus- 
tody for  the  first  time.  The  average  per- 
son becomes  involved  with  the  lower 
courts  at  least  once  in  his  lifetime. 

Anyone  May  Be  a  Criminal 

Don  R.  Sanson,  Chief  Adult  Proba- 
tion Officer  of  Los  Angeles,  says,  "1  don't 
know  anybody  who  at  sometime  or  other 
couldn't  be  convicted  of  what  is  gener- 
ally considered  a  serious  crime.  The 
1 1,000  adults  handled  by  our  department 
annually  are  a  perfect  cross  section  of 
the  community,  weighted  only  by  the 
more  congested  areas." 

At  the  same  time,  we  must  depend  on 
the  lower  courts  for  our  protection 
against  real  criminals.  Some  of  the  grav- 
est crimes  in  the  statute  books  come  be- 
fore the  lower  courts  first,  and  the  lower 
courts  can  whitewash  them  or  eliminate 
them. 

Every  mistake  and  misconduct  of  the 
lower  courts  may  not  mean  a  criminal's 
bullet  in  somebody's  body,  but  at  best  it 
means  money  out  of  your  pocket.  The 
prostitutes  routinely  sentenced  in  these 
courts  go  back  to  prostitution,  the  alco- 
holics go  back  to  alcohol,  the  gamblers 
never  close  shop  even  while  paying  their 
fines,  and  it  all  helps  to  pile  up  the  cost  of 
law  enforcement  which  is  already  taxing 
Americans  S6,000,000.000  a  year. 

The  inferior  courts  are  the  people's 
perimeter  in  the  battle  against  crime. 
The  psychopath  made  sport  of  here  may 
become  a  dangerous  maniac,  the  sex  of- 
fender treated  with  scorn  instead  of  un- 
derstanding may  become  the  "fiend"  of 
tomorrow's  headlines,  the  petty  thief  in- 
troduced to  this  summary  justice  may 
become  Public  Enemy  No.  1.  In  fact, 
they  do. 

Dillinger,  Floyd,  Bailey,  the  most  dan- 
gerous killers  of  our  times,  were  "gradu- 
ated" from  our  lower  courts. 

Though  they  degrade  our  lower  courts, 
judges  almost  inevitably  bounce  back 
into  office  when  their  terms  expire.  Ward 
leaders,  not  the  people,  pick  them  in 
many  communities.  Get  the  facts  in  the 
concluding  installment  of  this  amazing 
article.  Read  it  in  Collier's  next  week. 


Facts  about  fawns... and  hats 

Like  a  fawn,  a  good  hat  combines  softness  and 
liveliness.  And  when  you  pick  up  a  Mallory, 
your  own  fingertips  will  feel  the  difference. 
You'll  sense  the  softness  and  liveliness  that  hat- 
ters themselves  look  for  when  they  choose  a  hat. 
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—like  all  Mallory  Hats— com- 
bines softness  and  liveliness. 
A  famous  lightweight  in  the 
season's  smartest  colors.  Cra- 
venetted,  of  course,  to  dis- 
courage showers.  $10.  Other 

j^j^f     Mallory  Hats,  $8.50  to  $20. 

^fL-/'     Danhury,  Conn. 
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Colliers 

EDITORIAL 


Collier's  believes... 


This  Is  W)rth  Fighting  For 


COLLIER'S  thinks  intelligent, 
public-spirited  citizens  should 
support  the  recommendations  of  the 
Hoover  Commission  for  the  reor- 
ganization of  the  federal  government. 

Enough  of  the  petty  private  interests  are  op- 
posing it.  It  would  be  tragic  to  lose  the  great 
gains  in  governmental  efficiency  and  economy 
that  are  now  within  our  grasp. 

Taxes  are  due  to  go  up.  The  federal  tax  collec- 
tor will  try  to  take  some  45  billion  dollars.  This 
sum  is  about  as  large  as  the  national  income  of 
some  15  or  16  years  ago.  Surely  anything  that 
can  be  done  should  be  done  to  avoid  wasteful 
expenditures  of  the  taxpayers'  money. 

Thanks  to  Herbert  Hoover  and  the  reorganiza- 
tion commission  he  has  headed,  we  have  the  best 
opportunity  we  have  ever  had  to  simplify  and 
make  more  efficient  our  federal  government. 
Thanks  also  to  President  Truman,  who  has  sup- 
ported Mr.  Hoover  and  his  commission  when  it 
needed  help. 

This  is  a  remarkable  partnership:  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  and  the  only  living  ex- 
President,  combined  with  a  Joint  Congressional 
Commission  to  improve  the  effectiveness  of  the 
governmental  organization. 

Mr.  Hoover  and  the  commission — of  which 
Dean  Acheson,  now  Secretary  of  State,  was  vice- 
chairman — assembled  task  forces  of  about  300 
citizens  to  make  practical  studies  for  improve- 


ment of  the  executive  branches  of  the  govern- 
ment.. The  structure  of  the  government  lias  been 
studied  and  considered  more  thoroughly  and 
more  constructively  than  at  any  other  time  in  our 
history. 

The  opportunities  for  greater  efficiency  and 
larger  economy  are  remarkable.  The  truth  is  that 
now  nobody  in  the  government,  certainly  not  the 
Congress,  knows  or  can  know  the  actual  costs  of 
•many  of  the  great  public  enterprises. 

Because  of  the  way  in  which  the  government 
has  been  built  up  bit  by  bit  with  a  law  one  year 
and  an  amendment  the  next,  nobody  has  a  com- 
prehensive picture  of  what  he  is  doing.  A  reser- 
voir that  may  eventually  cost  $140,000,000  starts 
off  as  a  $9,000,000  enterprise.  Authority  is  so  di- 
vided between  bureaus  and  departments  that  no 
official  gets  the  opportunity  to  see  clearly  and  as 
a  whole  the  project  to  which  he  may  be  assigned. 

The  Post  Office  Department,  for  example,  is 
the  product  of  such  divided  legislation.  The 
ablest  executive  in  the  world — and  the  present 
Postmaster  General  is  counted  an  able  executive 
— has  trouble  guessing  his  way  through  his  prob- 
lems. Yet  the  Postmaster  General,  because  of 
the  laws  under  which  he  operates,  must  guess. 

The  opposition  to  change  comes  from  the  bu- 
reaus and  those  who  have  vested  interests.  The 
Army  Engineers,  for  instance,  is  a  public  works 
agency  largely  employed  in  river  and  harbor  im- 
provement. The  Hoover  Commission  suggested 


that  the  civilian  responsibility  of  the  Army  Enj 
neers  be  transferred  to  a  public  works  agenc 

Congress  has  subsequently  been  flooded  wil 
telegrams  from  businessmen  protesting  any  reJ 
sion.  Such  protests  could  have  been  inspired  ll 
contractors  who  have  river  and  harbor  contracf 
The  Army  Engineers  are  a  fine  body  of  techrl 
cally  trained  men.  Like  most  human  beings  th<| 
resist  change. 

Obviously,  however,  the  public  interest  ougl 
not  to  be  subordinated  to  the  reluctance  of  mil 
in  bureaus  to  have  their  organizations  ma<| 
more  effective  and  less  costly. 

Congress  and  President  Truman  need  the  hel 
of  an  alert  and  an  aroused  public  opinion  if  the! 
petty  pressures  are  to  be  resisted.  We  can't  el 
pect  Congress  to  olfend  an  active  pressure  groi| 
if  the  general  public  is  apathetic. 

The  country  owes  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  He 
bert  Hoover,  who  has  been  performing  what  1| 
calls  his  last  public  service.  Mr.  Hoover  has  be 
working  ten,  twelve,  sometimes  eighteen  hours! 
day  to  get  this  work  done.  It  is  a  great  achiev| 
ment  for  a  man  who  will  be  seventy-five  ye 
old  on  August  10th. 

The  bipartisan  support  made  possible  by  til 
interest  shown  by  the  President  in  this  projel 
has  been  of  great  benefit  to  the  public  interel 
If  we  ourselves,  the  voters,  do  as  well,  our  gol 
ernment  may  be  made  more  useful  at  less  coif 
That  is  a  goal  worth  reaching.  ...        W.  L.  •! 


*     *    * 


"It  is  the  aim  of  Collier's  to  reflect  impartially  the  best  contemporary  thought  and 
on  its  own  behalf  to  speak  fearlessly  without  partisanship  on  all  questions  affect- 
ing the  nation's  welfare.  It  aims  furthermore  to  keep  always  before  its  readers 
a  high,  sane  and  cheerful  ideal  of  American  citizenship."  .  .  .  Robert  J.  Collier 


*     *     * 
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VIE   FUTURE   HOLDS    GREAT  PROMISE 


-eher  chance  nor  mere  good  fortune  has 
t  ght  this  nation  the  finest  telephone  serv- 
"tm  the  world.  The  service  Americans 
n;y  in  such  abundance  is  directly  the  prod- 
oaf  their  own  imagination,  enterprise  and 
aimon  sense. 


people  of  America  have  put  billions  of 
of  their  savings  into  building  their  tele- 
lie  system.  They  have  learned  more  and  more 
to  use  the  telephone  to  advantage,  and  have 
inuously  encouraged  invention  and  initiative 
id  new  paths  toward  new  horizons. 

ley  have  made  the  rendering  of  telephone 

a  public  trust;  at  the  same  time,  they  have 

the  telephone  companies,  under  regulation, 

reedom  and  resources  they  must  have  to  do 

job  as  well  as  possible. 

this  climate  of  freedom  and  responsibility. 

ell  System  has  provided  service  of  steadily 

sing  value  to  more  and  more  people.   Our 

f,  often  stated,  is  to  give  the  best  possible 

:e  at  the  lowest  cost  consistent  with  financial 


safety  and  fair  treatment  of  employees.   We  are 
organized  as  we  arc  in  order  to  carry  that  policy  out. 

jJell  Telephone  Laboratories  lead  the  world  in 
improving  communication  devices  and  techniques. 

Western  Electric  Company  provides  the  Bell 
operating  companies  with  telephone  equipment 
of  the  highest  quality  at  reasonable  prices,  and 
can  always  be  counted  on  in  emergencies  to  deliver 
the  goods  whenever  and  wherever  needed. 

The  operating  telephone  companies  and  the 
parent  company  work  together  so  that  improve- 
ments in  one  place  may  spread  quickly  to  others. 
Because  all  units  of  the  System  have  the  same 
service  goals,  great  benefits  flow  to  the  public. 

Similarly,  the  financial  good  health  of  the  Bell 
System  over  a  period  of  many  years  has  been  to 
the  advantage  of  the  public  no  less  than  the  stock- 
holders and  employees. 

It  is  equally  essential  and  in  the  public  interest 
that  telephone  rates  and  earnings  now  and  in  the 
future  be  adequate  to  continue  to  pay  good  wages, 
protect  the  billions  of  dollars  of  savings  invested 
in  the  System,  and  attract  the  new  capital  needed 


to  meet  the  service  opportunities  and  responsi- 
bilities ahead. 

There  is  a  tremendous  amount  of  work  to  be 
done  in  the  near  future  and  the  System's  technical 
and  human  resources  to  do  it  have  never  been 
better.  Our  physical  equipment  is  the  best  in  his- 
tory, though  still  heavily  loaded,  and  we  have 
many  new  and  improved  facilities  to  incorporate 
in  the  plant.  Employees  are  competent  and  cour- 
teous. The  long-standing  Bell  System  policy  of 
making  promotions  from  the  ranks  assures  the 
continuing  vigor  of  the  organization. 


W, 


rrrH  these  assets,  with  the  traditional  spirit 
of  service  to  get  the  message  through,  and  with 
confidence  that  the  American  people  understand 
the  need  for  maintaining  on  a  sound  financial 
basis  the  essential  public  services  performed  by 
the  Bell  System,  we  look  forward  to  providing  a 
service  better  and  more  valuable  in  the  future 
than  at  any  time  in  the  past.  Wc  pledge  our 
utmost  efforts  to  that  end. 
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Mctro-Goldwvn-Xfavcr  presents 

GREGORYPECK 

AVA  GARDNER 

MELVYN  DOUGLAS 

waiter  HUSTON  •  fuel  BARRYMORE 
frank  MORGAN  •  acnes  MOOREHEAD 

/THE  GREAT  SINNER' 

Screen  Play  by  Lad.  si  as  Fodor  and 

Chrielopher  Islierwood.  Story  by  Ladislna  Fodor  and 

Rene  Fueloep-Miller 

Directed  by  ROBERT  SIODMAK 
Produced  by  GOTTFRIED  REINHARDT 


Customarily  in  this  column  we  devote  the 
last  paragraph  or  so  to  plaudits  for  those 
whose  artistry  contributed  to  a  Picture  of 
the  Month.  But.  this  month,  the  acting  and 
script-writing  and  direction  that  went  into 
M-G-M's  romantic  drama.  "The  Great 
Sinner,"  are  so  astonishingly  good  that  we 
must  pay  our  tribute  here  and  now. 

Gregory  Peck,  in  our  opinion,  has  never 
done  a  more  magnificent  piece  of  acting. 
His  role  demands  tenderness,  romance, 
rage,  elegance,  brutality  —  and  he  handles  it 
all  with  unbelievable  dramatic  skill.  And 
playing  opposite  him,  in  an  unusual  ro- 
mantic situation,  is  lovely  Ava  Gardner, 
who  proves  that  her  ability  is  in  every  way 
comparable  to  her  beauty. 

Together  they  vividly  portray  the  ecstasy 
and  terror  of  sweethearts  who  are  caught 
up  in  the  irresistible,  frenzied  grip  of  gam- 
bling for  enormous  stakes.  It  is  Ava's  love. 
Gregory's  life,  that  finally  hang  on  the  fatal 
turn  of  the  wheel. 

The  cast,  every  one  of  them,  contributes 
to  the  brilliance  and  hypnotic  fascination  of 
the  story.  Melvyn  Douglas  as  a  steely-cold 
king  of  the  casino  does  a  masterful  job. 
Walter  Huston  as  the  old  general  and 
Frank  Morgan  as  the  kindly  professor  give 
depth  and  dimension  to  their  portrayals. 
Their  lives  tremble  at  the  smile  or  frown 
of  Lady  Fortune.  Ethel  Barrymore  proves 
indisputably  that  she  is  one  of  the  screen's 
First  Ladies. 

Acclaim  for  the  direction  goes  to  Robert 
Siodmak,  who  need  bow  to  no  one  as  a 
master  of  suspense  and  adventure.  As  pro- 
ducer of  "The  Great  Sinner"  Gottfried 
Reinhardt  earns  unstinting  praise.  For  the 
script,  credit  Messrs.  Ladislas  Fodor  and 
Christopher  Isherwood. 

If  we  have  been  lavish  with  adjectives  it 
is  because  "The  Great  Sinner"  has  been 
lavish  with  talent  and  imagination.  This, 
and  we  mean  it  from  the  bottom  of  our 
heart,  is  great  entertainment. 
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FRAINTANCES   AND    SO< 

Gentlemen:  That  $1,000  word  you  I 
for  describing  someone  who  isn't  q| 
friend  but  a  little  more  than  an  acqj 
ance   is   "fraintance,"   a   combinati 
the  two  words. 

Herman  L.  Weber,  Allentov 

.  .  .  Why  not  tack  "pal"  to  the  fro 
of  "acquaintance"  and  make  it 

Joe  Campbell,  New  York,  | 

.  .  .  May  I  submit  "knowee"? 
Nathan  G.  Beard,  New  Orle 

.    .    .    "Companable";    also    "frienrj 

meaning  a  friendly  air  and  a  happ)| 

J.  J.  Miller,  Boulder,| 

.  .  .  My  candidate  is  "socian."  in 
brance  that  in  Mexico  we  said,  "Soy 
(that  is,   'fellow'  or  'member')  del 
Rotario    de    Tampico,"    when    atte 
Rotary  Club  luncheons. 

However,  I  do  not  know  how 
would  be  able  to  contact  Mr.  W 
in  the  matter. 

Carleton  Clymer,  Denver. 

.   .    .    "Associate"   amply   meets  tl 
quirement.   .   .   . 

P.  D.  Rust,  Chicag 

.  .  .  "Dearac"  or  "frendac"  conve; 
idea.  ...  R.  Bender,  Stauntoi 

.    .    .    Please   send    the    1,000   bud 
"frenstance." 

Judith  Diane  Libe 
Los  Angeles 

.  .  .  Permit  me  to  ask  when  does  a  I 
often   turn   into  an   acquaintance? 
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how  he  looked 
on  his  first 
birthday? 


Remember  his  eyes  when  he  saw  the  calce 
hew  they  shone  in  the  candlelight? 

Remember  his   face   when   he   walked   across 
he  room  to  you  for  the  first  time  .  .  .  and 

Qaus?  "  y°U  ,0°k  Him  l°  See  Sanla 

Remember  how  he  looked  when,  he  had  his 
W* ^haircutoff...  and  when  he  lost  those 

Iwo  front  teeth? 

Remember  his  expression  the  day  he  learned  to 
swin,  .  .  .  and  the  day  he  put  on  those  first 
long  pants? 

Remember  the  way  he  looked  when   he  was 
desperately  in  Jove"  .  .  .  and,  three   , 

later,  when  he  swore  off  girls  for  life? 
Hon  ynckly  the  years  go  by!  Soon  he'll  be 

reaching  another  milestone  on  his  way  to 

manhood-his   18th   or  21st  birthday,   or 
his  graduation.  ' 

Shaw  him  how  grateful  you  are  for  all  the  hap- 
piness he  s  brought  into  your  life.  Give  him 
the  one  gift  he's  always  longed  for-a  fine 
American-made  Hamilton  Watch. 

^/Ie7  SePS  "'  J0"7/  """for**  'he  look  on 
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••*  lo  rtgM:  Shirley—  10K  natural  or  white  gold-filled  case:  $52.25;  Ber.nice— 14K  natural  or  white  gold  case:  $100;  Doris— 14K 
latural  or  white  gold-filled  case,  with  matching  bracelet:  $46;  A- 14—  14K  white  gold  watch  set  with  14  diamonds:  $275  (other  diamond- 

fl  watches  available  in  platinum  and  gold);   Secometer  B— 10K   natural  gold-filled  case,  sweep-second  hand:  $66;  Barton  —  14K 

Mlural  gold  case:  $150;  Dlmjam— 14K  natural  gold-filled  case:  $60.50.  At  better  jewelers  everywhere.  Priced  from  $52.25  to  $5,000. 

icej  mcl.  Fed.  Tax.  All  prices  subject  to  change  without  notice.  Since  1892  Hamilton  has  made  fine,  fully  jeweled  watches  exclusively. 

iamilton  s  experience  making  railroad  watches  assures  greatest  accuracy  in  every  grade.  Send  for  FRF.F.  folder  and  revealing  booklet 

What  Makes  a  Fine  Watch  Fine?"  Hamilton  Watch  Co.,  Dept.  D-l,  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania. 
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possibly  when  you  try  to  borrow  money  of 
him???  S.  J.  Demary,  Springfield,  Vt. 

UNDERCOVER  FACE 

Dear  Editor:  Please  print  a  photo  of  Al- 
bin  P.  Pugel,  who  is  on  your  Feb.  12th 
cover.  I  have  been  dying  to  know  what  he 
looks  like  without  his  goggles. 

Rose  Peters,  South  Bend,  Ind. 


ITS  CIVIL  WAR,  FOLKS 

To  the  Editor':  Fm  fed  up  with  "foreign- 
ers" like  the  Cominses  from  Boston  and 
their  remarks  re  our  state  (The  Week's  Mail, 
Feb.  19th).  No  one  begs  Easterners  to 
come  to  California. 

Dora  McAllen,  Beverly  Hills,  Cal. 

.  .  .  A  correspondent  states  California  is 
warm  in  summer,  cool  in  winter.  Florida 
is  warm  in  winter;  stifling  in  summer.  Stifle 
means  to  suffocate,  smother,  extinguish, 
deaden.  If  anyone  has  smothered,  extin- 
guished, deadened  here  I  have  not  seen 
them.  There  is  no  use  trying  to  run  us  down. 
We  have  what  it  takes,  and  sensible  folks 
are  finding  that  out.  They  are  coming 
winter  and  summer. 

Rev.  Charles  Aylett  Ashby, 
St.  Augustine,  Fla. 

...  It  makes  me  mad  that  people  will  brag 
about  the  big  blizzards  in  their  home  states, 
how  deep  the  snow  gets  and  how  far  below 
zero  the  mercury  falls,  and  then  complain 
about  one  snow  that  wouldn't  even  be 
counted  in  their  home  states.  .  .  . 

Pauline  Martin,  Torrance,  Cal. 

DEATH  IN  THE  DARK 

Dear  Editor:  Thank  you  for  J.  C.  Furnas' 
wonderful  article  Darkness  Is  Danger  (Feb. 
12th).  I  am  seventeen  but  have  piled  up  in 
a  car  because  of  a  poorly  lighted  dead-end 
street.  Five  feet  away  a  young  girl  also 
smashed  up.  The  steering  wheel  went  right 
through  her.  Both  of  these  accidents  could 
have  been  prevented  if  the  town  had  catered 
to  its  responsibility. 

Robert  Carroll,  Teaneck,  N.  J. 

...  It  was  the  night  of  Nov.  29,  1947.  .  .  . 
An  unlighted  ditchdigging  machine  occu- 
pied half  of  the  street  on  a  steep  hill.  No 
road  block  above.  Below,  two  street  lights 
out.  A  car  in  which  my  grandson  of  nine- 
teen was  a  passenger  turned  into  the  street 
— a  head-on  collision.  Grandson  instantly 
killed. 

No  recourse  against  the  city.   Cities  hide 
behind  the  law.    New  bodies'  will  be  pro- 
vided. Hearts  will  mend.   Both  are  cheaper 
than  well-lighted  streets.  So  nothing  is  done. 
Otto  G.  Tague,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

.  .  .  Daily  we  read  of  cars  hitting  railroad 
trains,  running  off  the  road, .  overturning, 
colliding  with  bridge  abutments  and  other 
stationary  objects.  One  wonders  how  many 
of  these  occur  through  distraction  of  the 
driver,  because  his  radio  is  going. 

Harry  W.  Wanner,  Palmetto,  Fla. 

THE  UNDERPAID  GABLE 

My  Dear  Sir:  George  Frazier  says  that 
Clark  Gable  once  dressed  tools  for  $12  a 
week  (The  Man  Behind  the  Gable  Fable, 
Feb.  12th).  1  consider  this  a  great  slam  to 
that  almost  extinct  profession  that  I  fol- 
lowed for  about  30  years.  Placing  the  time 
by  his  age  at  1917  to  1920  it  would  have 
been  closer  to  $12  a  day. 

Edd  L.  Mathers,  Dallas,  Texas 


.  .  .  The  full-page  portrait  of  Mr.  Gablei 
wonderful.    1   am   having   it   framed 
prized  possession.    But  how  come  Fr 
forgot  to  mention  Gone  with  the  Windl 
Joseph  Grossman,  Cleveland, 

...  Oh,  that  Gable!   What  he  does  to| 
Pow!    Zock!    Yok!    Keep  your  Widr 
Clifts,    Dereks,   Lawfords   and    Lane 
They're  infants  in  glamor  diapers. 
Beity  (Boo)M.  Shaefer,  Brooklyn, 

GREEN  KOREA 

Dear  Sirs:  In  Korea,  Ireland  of  the 
(Feb.  19th),  Stanley  Rich  compared 
reans  with  the  Irish  as  stubborn,  pugni 
and  illiterate.   Mr.  Rich  should  have  ] 
into  the  annals  of  American  history 
other  characteristics  are  described. 

General  Meagher,  Washington's  aid 
camp,  was  born  in  County  Mayo,  and  | 
Barry,  "Father  of  the  American  Nav 
County  Wexford.  Eire.  John  Hancock! 
rick  Henry  and  John  Rutledge  were  of] 
lineages  as  was  Charles  Carroll,  one 
signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Indepen(j 
who  also  donated  ground  for  the  new  i 
tol.   In  World  War  I,  there  were  such 
heroes  as  General  "Wild   Bill"   Donl 
Father  Duffy  and  Joyce  Kilmer.  In  thl 
but  futile  war  the  first  hero  was  Captaif 
lin  Kelly.  Pvt.  Wm.  K.  Bart 

Pvt.  Edward  J.  Kl 
Fort  Belvouf 

...  A  fine  article.   The  pictures  look 
realistic  after  spending  some  time  over  | 
However,    "Migook,"   when    I    was 
meant  "beautiful  country"  or  "a  ford 
from  a  beautiful  country"  and  not  1 
Americans."      The     insulting     wordf 
"yaunko"   or  "yonko,"   and   translati 
near  as  possible  means  "foreigners  wit 
noses."    By  their  traditions  a  direct 
Sgt.  G.  F.  Yeager,  C.P.,  KilmerJ 

BDLL  STUMPS,  HIS  MAI 

Dear  Mr.  Foster:  The  account  of  tlj 
ciphering  of  the  Moundsville  Stone 
Up  With  the  World,  Feb.  26th)  bea 
semblance  to  an  episode  in  Dicken^ 
Pickwick  Papers.   Mr.  Pickwick  disco|^ 
stone  bearing  the  inscription: 
BILST 
UM 
PSHI 
S.  M. 
ARK 
and  buys  it  for  ten  shillings  from  a  "sil 
cottager.  The  stone  is  taken  to  Lond<[ 
becomes  the  subject  of  much  scholar] 
bate.    One  of  Mr.  Pickwick's  rivals,! 
ever,  exposes  the  hoax:  The  stone  i) 
says,  "Bill  Stumps,  his  mark." 

Carl  H.  Ketcham,  Pleasantville, 

HAT  STUFF 

Dear  Sirs:  I  was  delighted  to  se 
beautiful    cover    (March     5th)    fej' 
Brynhild  wearing  a  green  and  blue 
from  my  spring  collection.  IJ|y 

The  hat  has  a  story:  It  is  one  of  myp 
of  "Little  Women"  hats  inspired   t 
specially    designed     for     Metro-Go|i 
Mayer's  production  of  Louisa  May  /i 
deathless  classic. 

Fred  Frederics,  John  Frederic 
New  Yoi'1 

PUELLA  GLAMORA, 
CALIFORNIATYPICA 

Gentlemen:  Your 
Feb.  19th  cover  typi- 
fies, you  say,  photo- 
genic girls  of  Salt 
Lake  City.  Wouldn't 
you  like  to  see  the  un- 
usual, a  native  pho- 
togenic Californian? 
And  what  a  cover 
girl  she'd  make!  Her 
name  is  Judith  Liber- 
man.  S.  W., 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Collier's  for  April  5<I< 


JEW,  IMPROVED  EVERSHARP-SCHICK   BLADES  STAY  SHARPER  LONGER - 
GIVE  MORE  SHAVES  PER  BLADE  .  .  .  because ' 


"  Yes,  you  save  when  you  shave  with  Eversharp-Schick 

lades.  Because—  They're  Stroned!  Not  just  honed  like 

,jrdinary   blades  —  but   both   stropped   and   honed  — 

rropped  on   30  feet  of   leather.   So   they're  sharper, 

**  ister,  smoother.  And  they  give  far  more  shaves  per 

^Ude.  Yes,  your  face  feels  like  a  million  dollars  for 

y  a  penny  a  shave!  For  quality  and  economy  tin- 

ched  by  any  other  razor— buy  an  Eversharp-Schick! 


BANISHES   YOUR   4   BIGGEST 
SHAVING   NUISANCES 


1 

0%     Ni 


FINGERS  NEVER 
TOUCH   THE   BLADE! 


NO  TIME  WASTED 
FASTER  SHAVES! 


3 
4 


NOTHING  TO 
TAKE  APART! 

LESS  IRRITATION  - 
SMOOTHER  SHAVES! 


That  Q"f 


WORLD'S   ONLY   RAZOR    WITH   AUTOMATIC    BLADE   CHANGER 

//VJJFCrOA 
/tAZOA 

TUNE    IN    SUNDAY    NIGHTS    "Toko  It  or  Leave  It"  starring  Gorry  Moor* -NBC;  "Step    Th«    Mu»ic"    starring    Bert    Parks -ABC 


New,  Improved  Blades 
No  Increase  in  Price! 

20  Blades-  still  only  75<t 
10  Blades  — still  only  500 


II 


On  Sal*  in  the  U.  S.  and  Canada 


DISCRIMINATING  PEOPLE  PREFER 


MR.  ERICH  HATCH, prominent 
author,    sportsman    and   ama- 
teur flier.  A  man  of  discrimi- 
nating taste,  Mr.  Hatch  is 
discriminating    in    his 
choice  of  cigarettes. 


.Discriminating  people  prefer  Herbert  Tareyton  because  they 
appreciate  the  kind  of  smoking  that  only  a  cork  tip  can  give.  The 
cork  tip  doesn't  stick  to  the  lips  . . .  it's  clean  and  firm.  And  discrimi- 
nating people  prefer  Herbert  Tareyton  because  their  modern  size  not 
only  means  a  longer,  cooler  smoke,  but  that  extra  measure  of  fine 
tobacco  makes  Herbert  Tareyton  today's  most  unusual  cigarette  value. 

THERE'S     SOMETHING     ABOUT     THEM     YOU'LL     LIKE 

Copr..  The  American  Tobacco  Company 


BY  FUELING  FOSTER 


A  SMALL  mammal  like  a  mouse 
has  more  skin  area,  in  proportion 
to  its  weight,  than  a  large  animal  like 
a  horse.  Strangely,  this  area-weight 
factor  determines  the  speed  with 
which  the  animal  would  fall.  If  it 
happened  to  drop  down  a  deep, 
perpendicular  mine  shaft,  a  mouse 
would  not  be  hurt,  only  dazed,  be- 
cause its  speed,  after  the  first  100  feet 
or  so,  would  be  retarded  and  held  at 
a  steady  rate  by  the  resistance  to  the 
air  set  up  by  its  relatively  large  skin 
area.  On  the  other  hand,  a  cat  would 
be  killed,  a  man  would  not  only  be 
killed  but  badly  crushed,  while  a 
horse  would  land  with  such  terrific 
force  that  it  would  disintegrate  into 
small  fragments  of  bone  and  flesh. 

********* 

Passengers  aboard  an  airliner  coming 
in  to  the  New  York  Municipal  Air- 
port one  day  in  1939  were  the  first  to 
enjoy  the  rare  experience  of  having 
an  outside  as  well  as  an  inside  view 
of  their  landing.  As  their  plane  ap- 
proached, it  was  picked  up  by  a  tele- 
vision camera  in  the  control  tower 
and  the  picture  was  received  on  a 
television  screen  in  the  airliner. 

********* 

Many  years  ago  an  American  life 
insurance  company  opened  a  branch 
agency  in  Shanghai  and,  within  a  short 
time,  it  was  crowded  each  day  with 
men  demanding  policies.  This  land- 
office  business  puzzled  the  manager. 
He  had  not  advertised  and  few 
Chinese  had  yet  heard  of  insurance 
protection.  But  a  few  weeks  later,  he 
learned  the  reason.  When  one  of  his 
clients  died,  the  other  policyholders 
were  convinced  that  the  manager  was 
a  faker  and  a  mob  of  them  wrecked 
his  office.  Each  client  had  taken  out 
a  policy  in  the  belief  that  it  would  pro- 
tect him  against  death. 

********* 

Lost  and  in  a  daze,  a  strange  girl  was 
found  and  taken  in  by  a  wealthy 
family  in  Almondsbury,  England,  on 
the  night  of  April  3,  1817.  Her 
identity  soon  became  Britain's  num- 
ber one  mystery  as  she  wore  Oriental 
dress,  had  Asiatic  mannerisms  and 
spoke  an  odd  language  that  baffled 
the  foremost  linguists.  Then  a  sailor 
claimed  he  knew  her  language,  talked 
to  the  girl  and  translated  her  story. 
She  was  "Princess  Caraboo  of  Javasu 
who  had  been  kidnaped  from  this 
island  off  Sumatra,  sold  to  pirates 
and  recently  shipwrecked  on  the  coast 
of  England."  Whereupon  she  was 
lionized  by  society.  Finally,  through 
a  newspaper  story  which  chanced  to 


Ten  dollar*  will  be  paid  for  each  fact  accepted  for  this  column.    Contributions  mnst  be  acco 
by   their  source  of  information.     Address  Keep  Up  With   the   World,   Collier's,   2S0   Park   A»«., 
York   (17),  IS'.  Y.    This  column  is  copyrighted  and  no  items  may  be  reproduced  without  permi 
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describe  a  peculiar  scar  on  her  ba> 
she  was  recognized  and  exposed 
a  woman  who  once  knew  her.  1 
girl  was  Mary  Baker  of  Devonsh 
and  she  had,  aided  by  the  sail 
perpetrated  the  hoax  for  a  la 
Britons  long  wondered  how 
servant  girl  had  been  able  to  di 
learned  men  for  nearly  a  year. 

********* 

In  1933  in  Manchuria,  the  number 
train  holdups  on  the  Trans-Siber 
Railway  undoubtedly  set  an  all-ti 
record.  During  the  first  six  months 
that  year  in  Fengtien  Province  alo 
4,874  trains — or  an  average  of  18 
week — were  held  up,  and  9,220  p 
sengers  and  bandits — or  an  average 
355  a  week — were  killed,  wound 
kidnaped  or  captured. — By  Andt 
W.  Robertson,  London,  England. 

********* 

No  criminal  ever  caused  such  wi 
spread  and  prolonged  fear  as 
killer  who  terrorized  Cleveland 
tween  1935  and  1938.  During  this 
riod  he  murdered  seven  men  and  I 
women,  dismembered  their  boc 
and  buried  the  parts  in  different  pla 
in  or  near  Kingsbury  Run,  a  gullj 
the  city.  Only  three  of  the  vict 
could  be  identified.  Nearly  6,000  p 
sons  were  questioned  and  one  n 
confessed  to  one  killing,  but  der 
any  knowledge  of  the  others, 
statement  was  believed  and,  later, 
died  in  his  cell.  Cleveland  sp 
$100,000  on  its  search  for  the  rr 
derer,  who  was  thought  to  be  an 
sane  surgeon,  yet  he  was  never  foi 
and  his  identity  is  still  a  myster) 

********* 

Along  the  Italian  Riviera,  an  out; 
balcony  is  considered  such  an 
portant  adjunct  to  a  house  that  fa 
lies  unable  to  afford  a  real  one  h 
the  image  of  one  painted,  feeling  1 
this  is  better  than  nothing.  To  app 
more  realistic,  many  of  these  paint 
on  balconies  include  the  family  w; 
just  as  it  is  usually  seen  drying 
actual  railings. 

********* 

The  United  States  not  only  had 
world's  first  atomic  energy  pile 
plant,  in  Chicago  in  1942,  but  it  i 
has  10  of  the  14  piles  now  knowi 
be  in  operation  or  under  consti 
tion.  Of  the  other  four,  England 
two,  Canada  one,  and  France  on< 

********* 

Some  primitive  people  still  bel 
that  a  man  who  has  died  in  his  s 
has  been  killed  in  a  fight  with 
enemy  he  has  met  in  a  dream. 


Stay  out  of  the  street... 


PLAY  SAFE! 


Playing  in  the  street  may  be  fun,  but  it  might  be 

fatal!  More  accidental  deaths  among  children  result  from 

traffic  than  any  other  source,  according  to  the  National 

Safety  Council.  Wagons,  roller  skates,  tricycles  and  scooters  are 

for  sidewalk  use  only.   Teach  children  to  stay  out  of  the  street. 

REMEMBER:   Safety  is  your  best  investment. 


it 


■Q 
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the  World's  Safest  Tires  Have  Heat-Vents 


SEIBERLING 

Safe  'Aire  Tire 


HEAT-VENTS  —  patented  by  Seiberling — are 
your  most  effective  protection  against  Heat,  Tire 
Enemy  No.  1.  Only  with  HEAT-VENTS  can  tires 
"breathe",  run  cooler. 


GREATER  PROTECTION,  INCREASED  SAFETY.  Only  Safe- 
Aire  Tires  give  you  both  heat  protection  and  Claw-Grip,  with  23% 
more  "stopability"  than  conventional  rib  treads  .  .  .  safe,  sure  stops 
in  wet  weather. 

GREATER  COMFORT,  TOO.  Extra-low-pressure,  plus  the  added 
cushioning  of  HEAT-VENTS,  give  you  the  smoothest  ride  you've  ever 
had.  Ask  your  Seiberling  Dealer  to  show  you  how  specially  designed 
Safe-Aire  Tires  make  your  car  amazingly  stable  and  easy  to  handle. 


Sealed -Air. . . 


OHVtAjVUtt'U    JLilt.  .  .THE  WORLDS 
SAFEST  TUBE,  HAS  PATENTED  BULKHEADS! 

Seal  punctures  while  you  ride. ..protect  against  blowouts. 
See  the  amazing  "Torture  Test"  at  your  Seiberling  Dealer's. 


•  AiR  •  '  * 


WO 


RLD'S    SAFEST 


SEIBERLING   RUBBER   COMPANY  .  AKRON,  OHIO;  TORONTO,  ONTARIO,  CANADA 
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fy«  Esquire  Socks 

y  M^^  "The  smartest  thing  on  two  feet  r* 


Please   know  that  every 
y    Esquire  Sock  you  put  on 
/  your  foot  will  give   you 
/'/  mile  after  mile  of  wear. 

For  the  construction  in 
Esquire  Socks  is  pre -tested  5  ways 
— an  abrasion  test,  size  test,  fade  test, 
laundry  test  and  a  strength  test. 

Before  any  Esquire  Sock  is  sold,  its 
construction  must  show  superior  results 


in  each  of  these  five  tests.  That's  why 
it's  no  surprise  that  Esquire  Socks,  with 
their  famous  Multi-Ply  heel  and  toes, 
give  you  so  much  comfortable  wear. 

Designed  by  Fifth  Avenue  stylists, 
Esquire  Socks  truly  are  "the  smartest 
thing  on  two  feet."  They're  made  by  the 
world's  biggest  makers  of  men's  socks. 
55«f,  751,  $1  and  up  to  $3.  Esquire  Socks, 
389  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 


The  Weeks  Work 


S"| TARRING  this  week  on  page 
13   with   Gaffney   the   Ac- 
cused   is    James     Robbins 
I     Miller,  an  alumnus  of  Shu- 

bert  Alley,  where  he  slaved 
after  college  as  a  press  agent  for  the 
Messrs.  Shubert — Jake  and  Lee.  He 
did  a  stint  editing  and  writing  on  the 
Literary  Digest  and  elsewhere  till  the 
Navy  sent  him,  in  1945,  to  watch 
submarines  on  a  destroyer  escort. 

"Mostly  North  Atlantic  convoy 
duty,"  he  reports,  "with  a  quiet  two 
months  on  the  Pacific  just  before  the 
war  ended.  Our  battles  were  against 
sea  and  sleeplessness.  The  Gaffney 
story  derives  from  the  memory  of 
many  summary  courts  at  sea,  solemn 
little  affairs  with  much  more  going 
on  than  met  the  eye.  The  Navy  had 
some  Gaffneys,  and  some  Bartons." 
Mr.  Miller  is  thirty-four,  married, 
one-kidded,  and  lives,  normally,  in 
Poundridge,  New  York. 

IRVING  WALLACE,  who  gives 
us  Mickey  Mouse,  and  How  He 
Grew  (p.  20),  has  crossed  paths  with 
Mickey  quite  often  on  his  world 
travels.  For  instance  in  Sweden  in 
1946,  a  friend  dragged  Irving  to  a 
movie.  "After  the  feature  picture," 
Wallace  says,  "my  friend  woke  me 
and  pointed  to  the  screen.  'Now  the 
Mickey  Mouses,'  he  said.  "The  first 
Mickey  Mouse  on  the  program  is  a 
travelogue!'  In  Scandinavia,  any- 
thing from  a  Pete  Smith  to  a  docu- 
mentary short  is  a  Mickey  Mouse." 
Back  in  1934,  Irving  was  roaming 
the  Central  American  jungles,  and  in 


San  Salvador  dropped  into  a 
moth  theater  at  nine  in  the  mor 
then  stared  at  five  consecutive  Mid 
Mice  in  a  row  and  nothing  else.] 
the  end  of  the  third  one,  a  m| 
earthquake  hit  San  Salvador. 

"I  held  on  for  dear  life  and  rer 
bered   all   the   things   left   undoj 
Irving  relates.    "After  the  12th 
secutive  tremor,  I  found  the  jami 
in   peons    and    peasantry   guffaw 
over  the  Mouse.    They  wanted 
money's  worth.     I  wanted  out."| 

Disney's  animators,  always  an 
to   sell   Disney   art,    once   impol 
Frank  Lloyd  Wright  to  Holly 
with  a  Russian  short  satirizing  cz 
days.    When  Disney  was  told  Wrj 
had  arrived,  he  asked,  "Who  is 

Later  in  the  projection  re 
Wright  said,  "Walt,  you  too  can  I 
prophet." 

Disney  growled,  "Do  you  wanlj 
to  make  pictures  like  that?" 

Finally    the    newest   rough 
Mickey  Mouse  was  thrown  on| 
screen.  Disney  sat  up,  glowed, 
was  his  art.  .  .  .  Ted  St 

Correction : 

In  the  article  Stampede  in  Sta| 
in  the  issue  of  April  2d,  the  cap 
under  the  Pony  Express  stamp 
"170  Pony  Express  stamps"  ins] 
of  "1940  Pony  Express  stamps! 
many  copies.  In  some  copies,  too] 
first  U.S.  stamp  was  shown  with  [ 
f orated  edges.  This  stamp  wasl 
perforate.  Corrections  were  n| 
before  the  printing  of  the  issue  | 
completed. 


This  week's  cover:  When 
Americans  start  taking  count  of 
their  favorite  people,  the  circus 
clown  is  sure  to  rank  near  the  top 
of  the  list.  So  Collier's  decided  to 
herald  the  opening  of  the  big 
top's  season  by  asking  a  favorite 
American  to  add  to  our  series  of 
What  America  Means  to  Me. 
Photographer  George  Karger  in- 
vaded the  land  of  sawdust  and 
calliopes  and  found  wispy-haired 
Bill  Ballantine,  who  said: 

"When  you've  been  around  as 
much  as  I  have,  you  get  a  slant 
on  your  country  no  stay-at- 
homer  ever  gets.    Born  in  Mill- 


vale,  Pennsylvania,  I  worked  as| 
a  sign  painter  there,  as  a  news- 1 
paper  artist  in  Pittsburgh,  as  a! 
staff  member  of  the  Associated! 
Press  and  the  newspaper  PM  inl 
New  York.  During  the  war,  II 
served  as  a  civilian  in  London,! 
North  Africa,  Italy,  France,! 
Luxembourg  and  Germany.  Inl 
1946,  I  trailed  Ringling  Brothers! 
and  Barnum  &  Bailey  through! 
maybe  half  the  states,  working  | 
on  a  book  about  clowns.  Saw- 
dust got  into  my  shoes,  as  theyl 
say,  and  I  joined  up  for  two  sea-| 
sons. 

"Clowning  isn't  my  business. 
I'm  an  artist.    Making  statements 
about  America  isn't  my  business,  I 
either,    but — well,    I    like    the 
chance  to  sound  off. 

"We  put  out  a  lot  of  hoopla 
and  tinsel  in  the  U.S. — lots  of  j 
glitter,  lots  of  boast  and  bally- 
hoo.   But  we  are  sincere  humani-lj 
tarians,  and  that's  what  America  | 
means  to  me.    That's  the  slant  1 1 
get  on  it.    America  is  a  big  brassl 
band    going    full    toot,    and    it)  1 
sounds  fine  when  we're  all  play-j 
ing  together.    A  couple  of  sour 
notes  can  give  the  whole  outfit  aj 
bad  name,  though.     I  keep  mylj 
ears  open  for  the  folks  who  arelL 
off    key.      You    do    the    same,|«<  ,( 
friend,    and   America   will   stayim 
the  biggest,  grandest,  most  popu-|* 
lar  show  on  earth." 
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gives  you 


all  three  for  the  price  of  Television  alone 


AMERICA'S    SMART    SET 


I 

Magic  Mirror  TELEVISION  .  .  .  with  clearest  picture  of  all 
FM-AM    Dynamagic   Radio  .  .  .  most   compact  .  .  .  most  powerful 

*  TRADE   MARK       C?  J_  J  J 

"Triple-Play"   PHONOGRAPH  plays  ALL  records  automatically 


t  .  .  .  from  Admiral  .  .  .  comes  complete  home  entertain- 
*nt ...  at  the  price  of  many  consoles  with  television  alone! 
»«IC  MIRROR  TILIVISION  has  big   10  in.   direct-view,  full 

>n  screen  .  .  .  super-powered  to  give  dependable  perform - 
ce  even  in  outlying  areas.  Outperforms  any  set,  anywhere,  any 
Provides    complete    station    coverage.     "TRIPLI-PLAY" 


PHONOGRAPH  plays  all  records  (33H,  45,  and  78  RPM)  ...  all 
sizes  (7,  10  and  12  in.)  .  .  .  and  all  automatically  with  one  tone 
arm.  fm-am  dynamagic  radio  is  a  triumph  in  compact,  precision 
engineering.  Smart,  modern  cabinet,  complete  with  record 
storage  compartment  is  no  larger  than  the  average  radio- 
phonograph  console.  Admiral  Corporation,  Chicago  47,  111. 


$ 


399 


95 


WALNUT 


Fed.  Tax,  J7.50.  Mahogany  or  blonde  slightly 
higher.  Prices  subject  to  change  without  notice. 


Ell 


HEAR !      ON 


TELEVISION      NETWORK!      ADMIRAL     "BROADWAY      REVUE"     EVERY      FRIDAY,      8      TO      9      PM,      EST 


w 


What a  mm\f£ 


mm\-jm&ti 


r'V 


THAT'S  WHAT  OWNERS  SAY  ABOUT  THAT  ROAD-PROVEN  NEW  1949  (I1ERU1RY  ENGINE! 

Owners  call  it  a  greyhound  for  pickup  /  A  scottie  for  thrift/ 
They  report  this  big,  deep-chested  1949  (IlERCURY  engine  delivers 
17,  /S,  19  miles  per  gallon^and  up!*  They  say  its  the  thriftiest, 
most  efficient  power  plant  they've  ever  driven.  And  it  is/ 


•and  even  more  with  optional  ( 


Mah  u<m  w£  cm 


mERCURY 


White  tide-wall  tires  and  rear  wheel  shields  are  optional 


Yes,  there's  economy  —  plus  every- 
thing else  you  want— in  your  1949 
Mercury ! 

And  everything's  been  road-proven 
by  thousands  of  satisfied  owners  for 
millions  of  miles! 

Just  look  what  this  road-hugging 
Mercury  gives  you:  A  new,  8-cylinder, 


V-type  engine  with  real  get-up-ant  i 
Front  coil  springing!  A  resl 
"comfort-zone"  ride!  Easier  steeti 
"Super-safety"  brakes!  Softer,  brol 
seating!  Increased  all-round  t>/£i6il 

Come  in  and  see  it!  We  bet  y| 
say:  "It's  Mercury  for  me!" 

MERCURY   DIVISION   OF   FORD   MOTOR   COM 


VI-  123,  NO.  15 
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GAFFNEY 
THE  ACCUSED 


By  JAMES  BOBBINS  MILLEB 


If  you  were  sitting  in  judgment  on  Gaff- 
ney's  case,  would  you  find  him  guilty? 
Or    would    you    accuse    his    accuser? 


«I>M  It  OF  THIJ 
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STORY 


ON  THE  morning  of  February 
16,  1944,  the  weariest,  bitterest 
and  most  furious  man  in  the 
U.S.  Navy  was  Lieutenant  An- 
son Barton,  communications 
officer  of  the  destroyer  escort 
Gamidge.  It  was  not  so  much 
his  being  swamped  with  sailing  orders,  sortie  in- 
structions and  new  call  signs — these  were  the  afflic- 
tions of  every  communicator  just  before  getting 
under  way  with  a  convoy.  Nor  was  it  the  fact  that 
his  third-class  quartermaster,  Farber,  in  trying  to 
loosen  up  one  of  the  12-inch  signal  lights,  had 
dropped  it  over  the  side. 

Lieutenant  Barton  had  disposed  of  this  matter  by 
calling  Farber  a  jug-head  and  giving  him  15  hours 
extra  duty. 

The  real  trouble  was  that  at  0800,  only  an  hour 
before  getting  under  way,  Gaffney,  the  ship's  best 
signalman,  was  still  not  on  board. 

Gaffney  was  the  quiet,  careful  one,  the  smart 
one.  The  evening  before,  when  it  had  been  an- 
nounced that  there  would  be  no  last-night  liberty, 
Gaffney  had  asked  Lieutenant  Barton  for  just  an 
hour  ashore.  Barton  had  turned  him  down,  roughly 
and  without  regret. 

Gaffney  had  gone  ashore  anyway,  sometime  ap- 
parently during  Lieutenant  Barton's  own  deck 
watch,  for  he'd  been  missing  at  11:00  p.m.  when 
Barton  had  sent  for  him. 

To  make  matters  worse,  the  skipper  took  it  hard. 
At  breakfast  he  said,  "Left  on  your  watch,  eh? 
Everyone  doping  off  as  usual.  I  told  you  officers 
you  could  come  into  the  wardroom  once  in  a  while 
to  get  warm,  but  that  doesn't  mean  you  can  let  your 
watches  go  to  hell.  Hereafter,  if  you  can't  keep 
your  gangway  p.o.'s  on  the  job,  you  can  stay  out 
there  yourselves." 

Lieutenant  Barton  excused  himself  and  went  for- 
ward to  his  stateroom.  With  a  groan  of  misery,  he 
began  shuffling  through  the  mass  of  papers  that 
covered  his  bunk,  his  desk  and  the  deck.  Some  of 
the  other  officers  had  given  him  a  sour  look,  too. 
That  was  just  too  bad.  Did  they  care  about  his  slav- 
ing most  of  the  past  two  nights  to  get  ready  for 
this  sailing?  Did  they  care,  at  sea,  when  he  stayed 
up  all  hours  with  dozens  of  signal  books  and  hun- 
dreds of  dispatches  spread  out  on  the  wardroom  ta- 
ble? They  didn't  even  notice.  But  if  he  were  then 
hard  to  awaken  from  a  few  precious  hours  of  sleep 
(CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  60) 


ILLUSTRATED   BY  LOU   CUNETTE 


but  night  I  just  had  to  go  over  to  a  place  a  little  ways  from 
Navy  yard  and  talk  to  her  for  a  little  bit  and  tell  her  good-by 


\0pr%  to 
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Jap  Kids  Are  Our  Job 


By  BETTY  BETZ 


We  want  the  Japanese  to  become  democratic.  So  what  do  we  do?  We  preach  c 
mocracy  in  Japan — and  are  anything  but  democratic  ourselves.  The  Nippone 
teen-agers,  eager  to  accept  our  way  of  living,  don't  know  what  to  make  of  it.  He 

an  American  woman  who  is  an  authority  on  the  youth  of  today  tells  us  what's  wroi    ,  J 


Read  the  inscription.    Miss  Betz  made  the  sketch 


|  HAT  on  earth  are  'gooks'?"  I  asked  a 
U.S.  Army  officer's  pretty  daughter 
who  interviewed  me  for  her  high- 
school  paper,  my  first  day  in  Tokyo. 
Listening  to  Americans  discuss  Japan,  I  had  caught 
this  strange-sounding  word  which  was  new  to  my 
ears.  Perhaps,  I  had  thought,  a  gook  is  a  cartoon 
character  in  the  newspapers. 

"Oh,  we  Americans  call  the  Japanese  'gooks.' " 
The  girl  laughed,  thinking  I  was  a  real  square  not 
to  know  that! 

"Why?"  I  asked,  as  I  looked  around  the  lobby 
of  the  Correspondents'  Club  to  be  sure  no  Japa- 
nese were  within  listening  distance. 

"Oh,  I  guess  because  'gook'  is  easier  to  say  than 
'Japanese,'  "  she  replied.  Then,  as  an  afterthought 
she  added,  "Say!  Don't  get  the  wrong  idea!  I 
think  the  gooks  are  nice  people^" 


nx 


lipai 
loft 
ipolit 
Wag 

llipai 
Ion 
ithi 


I  squirmed  as  she  repeated  the  word  gook  seve 
more  times,  while  a  young  Japanese  waiter  sen 
us  our  Cokes.  After  a  few  minutes  I  became 
ashamed  and  embarrassed  that  I  excused  my? 
and  went  to  my  room,  complaining  of  a  headac 

Since  that  first  day  in  Japan,  I  have  seen  mi 
more  of  the  Japanese  than  have  most  Americ; 
who  have  been  living  here  for  four  years.  I  h; 
visited  bombed-out  high  schools  and  talked  to  mi 
groups  of  teen-aged  Japanese.  I  have  ridden 
Japan's  crowded  railway  trains,  busses  and  s 
ways.  I  have  attended  Japanese  movies,  seen  pi 
in  Tokyo's  Kabuki  theater,  and  even  made 
rounds  of  the  many  off-limits  dance  halls. 

My  meals  are  taken  for  the  most  part  in  Japan 
restaurants  or  with  Japanese  families  in  their  sn 
newly  constructed  huts.  I  have  learned  that  m; 
Americans  here  in  Tokyo  have  never  had  the 
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>rtunity  to  visit  in  a  Japanese  home,  and  that  most 
them  have  no  desire  to  do  so. 
I  am  fortunate  in  having  many  fine  Japanese 
ds.  In  1940,  when  I  was  in  college,  my  family 
me  to  Japan  to  live  with  Japanese  families 
had  daughters  and  sons  my  own  age.  Before 
ved  I  had  imagined  the  Japanese  to  be  strange 
tie  slant-eyed  people  wearing  kimonos,  who 
yty   appeared   and   disappeared   behind   sliding 

Is. 

I  guess  I  had  read  too  many  mystery  novels.  At 
y  rate,  when  the  Akiyama  family  met  my  boat 
ey  were  very  different  from  what  I  expected  them 
be.  They  overwhelmed  me  with  their  friendli- 
They  did  everything  to  make  my  stay  in 
home  as  comfortable  as  possible,  and  they 
ughed  when  I  refused  to  sleep  on  the  bed  with 
innerspring  mattress  which  they  had  borrowed 
ially  for  me. 

Getting  Used  to  Japanese  Customs 

I  want  to  live  Japanese  style,"  I  said.    From  the 

I I  arrived  in  Japan  until  the  day  I  left  I  slept  on 
futon  of  the  Japanese,  got  accustomed  to  their 

w  fish,  vegetable  and  rice  menu.  I  wore  the  two- 
d  tabi  socks  and  wooden  geta  with  my  American 
saters  and  skirts,  to  the  amusement  of  the  Japa- 
c,  who  rarely  find  an  American  who  accepts 
:ir  customs.  Our  quiet  but  pleasant  evenings 
sre  spent  at  home  with  the  family. 
Japanese  kids  never  go  out  on  dates,  but  my  life 
so  interesting  that  I  didn't  miss  the  dances  and 
rties  back  home  in  the  States  one  bit.  After 
pper  we  played  the  game  called  go  (Japanese 
kers) ,  read,  listened  to  the  radio,  or  just  talked. 
Sometimes  my  host,  Mr.  Akiyama,  whose  hobby 
painting,  showed  me  how  to  do  simple  Japa- 
water-color  scenes  with  bamboo  brushes  and 
ink  stick.  His  daughter,  Haruko,  taught  me  to 
ibroider  brocade  and  to  make  funny  little  play- 
ings  out  of  folded  bits  of  fancy  papers.  Life  was 
nple  but  oh,  so  pleasant! 

tl  was  the  guest  of  two  other  Japanese  families, 
3,  the  Itos  and  the  Uedas,  who  also  treated  me 
a  daughter.  After  three  months  I  found  all  of 
e  Japanese  I  knew  to  be  so  kind,  gracious  and 
oughtful  that  when  I  sadly  returned  to  the  U.S. 
d  school  that  fall  I  was  filled  with  admiration  for 
e  Japanese. 

Naturally,  the  Pearl  Harbor  disaster  was  a  shock 
me,  but  it  did  not  change  my  feelings  for  my 
ad  Japanese  friends.  Everyone  knows  that  the 
ople  of  a  totalitarian  nation  have  nothing  to  say 
out  politics  and  the  decisions  of  their  militarists. 
•  during  the  ugly  and  troubled  years  of  our  war 
th  Japan  I  hoped  and  prayed  that  my  friends 
juld  survive  the  bombings. 
Now  there  has  been  peace  for  four  years,  and 

j  :  Americans  are  trying  to  forgive  and  forget. 
:neral  MacArthur  and  his  efficient  staff  are  con- 
ientiously  trying  to  assist  the  Japanese  in  building 
and  democratic  Japan.  The  rubble  and  ruins 
ve  been  practically  cleared  away  and  bombed- 
it  Tokyo  is  now  covered  with  a  layer  of  hastily 
nstructed  one-story  houses  and  shops.  The  Japa- 
school  children  look  fat  and  healthy,  for  this 
ar  the  underprivileged  ones  have  had  more  rice 
tions  than  ever  before.  The  women  are  happier, 
r  they  have  cast  off  many  of  the  old  traditions, 

jtd  the  men  are  enthusiastic  about  their  new  jobs 

£d  business  interests. 

The  public  schools  are  crowded,  and  the  young 

k  >anese  look  forward  to  going  to  daily  classes  the 

iy  our  American  teen-agers  look  forward  to  go- 

!  to  a  good  movie.    Along  with  the  other  required 


bjects,  they  are  studying  English,  and  there  is  a 
w  course  called  "human  relations,"  which  has 
any  of  the  students  puzzled. 
"Will  you  please  explain  'democracy'  to  us?" 
ced  a  fifteen-year-old  Japanese  girl,  when  I 
lited  her  class  at  the  Toritsu  .  .  .  Gakko.  The 
•aool — a  recently  built  high  school — had  no  heat 

(CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  5?) 
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The  author  visits  a  Tokyo  high  school.    Wherever  she  goes,  the  plea  is,  "Tell  us  about  democracy!" 


Another  scene  at  the  friendship  party.    The  young  Japanese  like  us.    They  even  admire  our  schmoo! 
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By  COREY  FORD 


Only  two  tilings  could  save  Tex  from  being  tried  for  murder 
— a  book  of  paper  matches  and  a  friend  who  believed  in  him 


*■     » 


I'VE  only  blanked  out  three  times  in  my  life.  I 
mean  really  blank,  so  I  couldn't  remember 
what  happened.  The  first  time  was  at  a  B-29 
base  on  Guam  when  the  news  about  Hirohito  came 
over  and  Tex  Hubbard  opened  his  foot-locker  and 
broke  out  a  quart  of  twelve-year-old  Scotch.  The 
two  of  us  killed  it  together.  The  second  time  was 
when  I  ran  into  Tex  again,  here  in  Chicago,  after 
three  years. 

It  must  have  been  quite  a  reunion,  because  when 
the  telephone  woke  me  out  of  a  dead  stupor  I  dis- 
covered I  was  still  wearing  my  shirt  and  necktie.  I 
was  in  my  own  room,  but  I  had  no  idea  how  I'd  got 
there,  or  where  I'd  been  or  what  time  it  was.  I  sat 
up  in  bed  and  groped  for  the  phone,  but  what  I 
heard  sobered  me  as  swiftly  as  a  cold  shower. 

"Homicide  Bureau,"  the  voice  said.  "You  know 
James  Hubbard?" 

I  said  I  did. 

"A  girl  name  of  Powys  was  murdered  last  night. 
We're  holding  Hubbard." 

I  stammered:  "What  for?" 

"What  do  you  think,  chum?"  the  voice  inquired 
dryly.  "We  found  him  in  her  apartment." 

"But  that's  impossible,"  I  said,  trying  to  hold  the 
phone  steady.  "I  was  with  him  all  night." 

"Where?" 

I  had  sense  enough  to  say:  "Look,  I'll  come  right 
over,"  and  I  hung  up,  and  sat  on  the  edge  of  the  bed 
with  my  head  in  my  hands,  and  tried  to  think. 

It  was  hard  to  think.  The  evening  was  all  in  frag- 
ments in  my  mind,  like  a  shattered  mirror.  I  had  a 
vague  memory  of  getting  into  a  cab  with  Tex,  and 
arguing  which  one  of  us  would  drop  the  other  first. 
I  had  insisted  on  taking  him  home,  and  he  had  in- 
sisted on  taking  me  home,  but  who  won  the  argu- 
ment I  couldn't  remember.  I  picked  my  coat  up 
off  the  floor  and  got  out  my  pipe  and  fished  in  the 
pocket  for  a  match.  The  cover  of  the  paper  match- 
safe  said  "Pump  Room."  We  must  have  hit  the 
Pump  sometime  during  the  night,  but  whether  it 
was  early  or  late  I  couldn't  recall  now  if  my  life  de- 
pended on  it.  Or,  I  thought  grimly,  Tex's.  .  .  . 

He  was  pale  and  pretty  shaky  when  they  let  me 
in  to  see  him  at  the  precinct  station.  I  was  a  little 


shaky  myself;  I'd  been  cross-questioned  for  an 
hour,  and  it  hadn't  proved  a  thing.  It  was  like  try- 
ing to  fix  a  dream.  Tex  wasn't  any  help,  either. 
"Tell  me  what  happened,"  I  asked  him. 

"You  tell  me,"  said  Tex,  squashing  his  cigarette. 
"I  woke  up  in  a  strange  apartment.  The  girl  was 
dead.  Pretty  soon  the  place  was  crawling  with 
cops." 

"You  don't  remember  how  you  got  there?" 

"All  I  remember,"  said  Tex,  taking  out  another 
cigarette  from  his  case  and  tapping  it  thoughtfully, 
"you  and  I  were  in  a  cab  somewhere.  I  don't  re- 
member anything  after  that." 

I  got  a  pack  of  matches  out  of  my  pocket.  I  no- 
ticed that  it  said  "606"  on  the  cover.  "Who  was  the 
girl?"  I  asked,  lighting  his  cigarette. 

"Marie  Powys.  A  night-club  singer." 

"Did  you  ever  know  her  before?" 

Tex  hesitated  for  the  tick  of  a  second.  "Yes,"  he 
said,  "I  used  to  know  her." 

"Oh,  brother!"  I  groaned. 

"It  was  during  the  war,"  Tex  said.  "I  met  her 
when  I  was  on  leave  in  New  York,  and  later  she 
wrote  me  overseas  and  sent  me  her  picture  and 
stuff." 

"The  one  in  black  tights  on  the  wall  over  your 
sack?" 

Tex  nodded.  "She  was  a  nice  kid.  Matter  of  fact, 
this  cigarette  case  is  a  present  from  her." 

The  inside  of  the  cover  said  "To  my  one  and 
only  Tex  from  Marie."  It  was  engraved  in  her 
handwriting.   I  looked  at  Tex. 

"Yeah,  I  know,"  Tex  said  sheepishly.  "She  took 
the  thing  pretty  serious,  I  guess.  I  got  a  couple  of 
letters  from  her  after  the  war,  but  I  tore  them  up. 
I'm  engaged  to  a  girl  back  home,  and  I  didn't  want 
to  get  involved." 

'Tex,"  I  said,  "how  was  she  killed?" 

"Whoever  it  was  went  to  work  on  her  with  a 
knife."  He  ground  out  his  cigarette.  "These  things 
taste  lousy  this  morning,"  he  said,  taking  another. 

T  woke  up  in  a  strange  apartment.  The  girl  was 
dead — and  pretty  soon  the  place  was  crawling 
with  cops.     I  don't  remember  how  I  got  in  there" 


I  lighted  it  for  him.  The  match  folder  said  "Wrij 
ley  Bar."  "And  you  don't  remember  going  to  he 
apartment  after  we  left  each  other?" 

"How  could  I  go  there?"  said  Tex.  "I  didn 
know  her  address." 

THE  inspector  from  the  Homicide  Bureau  wa 
named  Hourihan.  He  had  his  feet  on  the  desk 
and  he  was  gnawing  the  stub  of  a  cigar  when  I  cam| 
in.  "Sit  down,"  he  said,  exhaling  sour  smoke. 
I  need  is  to  fix  the  time.  When  did  you  leave  Hub 
bard  last  night?" 

"I  don't  know." 

"Was  it  after  three?" 

"I  don't  know." 

He  shifted  impatiently  in  his  chair.  "The  girl  wa 
killed  sometime  before  four.  Hubbard  phone 
from  her  apartment  about  four  and  gave  us  tb 
address  and  said  to  come  over.  When  we  got  ther^ 
the  receiver  was  still  off  the  hook  and  he'd  passe 
out." 

"How  do  you  know  it  was  Hubbard  thS 
phoned?" 

He  gave  me  a  pitying  look.  "He  said  so  himself  J 

I  had  the  first  bright  thought  I'd  had  all  mornini 
"Look,  Inspector,"  I  said,  lighting  my  pipe,  "therej 
another  thing  that  strikes  me.   Why  isn't  there 
sign  of  blood  on  Hubbard's  clothes?" 

The  inspector  took  his  feet  off  the  desk.  "I'll  as 
the  questions,  chum,"  he  said.  "Where  were  yc 
and  Hubbard  last  night?" 

"We  were  a  lot  of  places.    I'm  a  little  hazy, 
know  we  must  have  been  at  606  and  the  Pump." 

"How  do  you  know?" 

"I  found  the  matches  in  my  pocket."  The  inspe 
tor  looked  puzzled.  "I'm  a  pipe  smoker,"  I  e: 
plained,  "I  borrow  matches.  Every  time  I  see  a  paq 
of  matches,  I  automatically  pick  it  up  and  slip  it : 
my  pocket."  I  reached  in  my  pocket.  "For  ill 
stance,  here's  some  with  'JBH'  on  the  cover.  Whoij 
initials  are  those?" 

"Mine,"  he  said.    "You  just  borrowed  them." 

I  went  across  the  street,  and  had  some  blac| 
coffee.    While  I  was  sipping  it,  I  emptied  all 
(CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  66) 
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By  FRANK  YERBY 
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CONTINUING  THE  STORY  OF  A  WEALTHY,  RUTHLESS  MAN,  THE 
WOMAN  WHO  MARRIED  HIM— AND  THE  WOMAN  HE   LOVED 


Pride's  big  hands  about 
Sharon's  waist  were  like 
hoops  of  tempered  steel. 
The  struggle  went  on  in 
silence.  Her  hands  came 
up,  seeking  his  eyes,  but 
slowly  she  lost  the  fight 


The  Story:  When  Pride  Dawson  arrived  in  New 
York  City  in  1 870,  he  was  penniless — but  he  was  a  man 
who  was  consumed  with  a  passion  to  be  rich.  In  two 
short  years  he  was  worth  a  million  dollars.  This  money 
was  gained  mainly  by  manipulating  the  stocks  and  assets 
of  the  Millville  and  Western  Pennsylvania  Railroad.  In 
doing  this  Pride  had  made  an  enemy  of  Black  Tom 
Stillworth,  his  father-in-law,  and  one  of  the  period's 
richest  financiers.  Black  Tom's  beautiful  daughter,  Es- 
ther, had  had  her  heart  set  on  Pride  from  the  moment 
she  had  seen  him  and  although  Pride  did  not  love  Esther 
as  he  did  Sharon  O'Neil,  he  had  not  been  able  to  resist 
the  fact  that  Esther  would  someday  inherit  Stillworth's 
$40,000,000.  Sharon  O'Neil,  a  seamstress  whom  Pride 
met  his  first  day  in  New  York,  was  the  daughter  of  a 
ragpicker.  She  was  very  much  in  love  with  Pride,  and 
when  she  heard  he  had  married  Esther  her  grief  was 
uncontrollable.  Later  Pride  went  to  see  her,  pleading 
that  they  could  still  be  friends  and  Sharon  accepted 
that.  With  characteristic  Dawson  luck  Pride  managed 
to  build  a  "nuisance"  railroad  from  Detroit  to  Chicago 
which  Vanderbilt  bought  for  the  sum  of  twenty  mil- 
lion dollars.  But  when  Pride  invited  Sharon  to  watch 
the  docking  of  the  ship  that  was  bearing  Prince  Albe- 
rich  on  a  visit  to  this  country  his  luck  ran  out— he  and 
Sharon,  now  a  highly  successful  businesswoman,  were 
seen  at  the  dock  together  by  his  wife  Esther.  This 
caused  a  quarrel  between  Pride  and  Esther  and  when 
he  stormed  out  of  the  house  Esther  told  him,  "Go — 
and  don't  come  back." 


PART  4    OF   AN  EIGHT-PART   SERIAL 


PRIDE  sat  down  on  the  edge  of  Beekman's 
Pond,  between  Fifty-ninth  and  Sixtieth  streets, 
and  strapped  on  his  skates.  In  the  seventies, 
skating  was  a  craze. 

Gingerly  he  moved  out  upon  the  ice.  He  had 
crossed  the  pond  twice  before  he  saw  what  he 
sought.  Sharon  was  skimming  along,  clad  in  a 
trim  and  expensive  skating  costume,  her  hands  hid- 
den in  a  white  muff,  and  a  white  fur  turban  upon 
her  dark  head. 

He  skated  over  to  her,  and  when  he  was  close 
she  saw  him.  Joy  and  sorrow  tangled  in  her  dark 
eyes. 

"Pride,"  she  whispered,  "oh,  Pride,  you  prom- 
ised not  to  see  me  again." 


Pride  stood  still  upon  the  ice,  moving  only  just 
enough  to  make  way  for  a  lover  who  pushed  his 
sweetheart  ahead  of  him  in  a  chair  mounted  upon 
runners. 

"Promised?"  he  growled.  "Reckon  I  did.  I  could 
promise  to  stop  breathing  too — but  I  couldn't  do  it 
— not  unless  you  want  me  dead." 

"But,  Pride,"  Sharon  said  with  gentle  insistence 
"we  can't  any  more.  You  and  I  know  this  is  a 
harmless  friendship,  but  your  wife  doesn't.  As 
long  as  we  were  not  hurting  her — it  wasn't  so  bad. 
But  now — no,  Pride.  Please  go.  Some  of  these  peo- 
ple here  might  know  her." 

The  skaters  swirled  about  them,  silent  and  brisk. 
The  white  curving  lines  of  the  skates  made  ara- 
besques upon  the  ice;  but  Pride  still  stood  there, 
looking  at  Sharon. 

Her  brown  eyes  were  very  wide  and  dark  in  her 
thin  face.  The  color  left  her  cheeks  slowly  so  that 
the  spray  of  golden  freckles  stood  out  vividly 
against  her  pale  skin.  At  the  corners  of  her  mouth 
a  little  tremble  started.  She  stood  quite  still,  looking 
up  at  him,  then  all  at  once  she  was  against  him. 

"Pride,"  she  whispered,  "oh,  my  darling  Pride." 

Pride  bent  down  and  sought  her  mouth,  deep 
pink,  soft-fleshed,  startlingly  wide  and  generous  in 
her  angular  face,  so  that  it  was  like  the  petals  of  a 
strange,  exotic  flower,  but  she  turned  aside  her  head 

"No,  Pride,"  she  said  gently.  "It  was  wicked  ol 
me  to  weaken  like  that.  Come,  let's  skate." 

They  moved  off  among  the  skaters,  the  wind  tug- 
ging at  their  ankles.  Because  he  was  thinking  of 
other  things,  Pride  skated  relatively  well.  He  wa 
acutely,  miserably  conscious  of  the  slim  hands  los 
in  his  great  ones. 

He  was  surprised,  when  he  looked  at  her  again 
to  see  that  she  was  crying. 

"I  should  like  very  much,"  she  said  suddenly 
fiercely,  "to  be  in  your  arms!" 

"Sharon!   Oh,  Sharon,  honey!" 

But  she  swung  away  from  him  wildly. 

"No,  Pride,"  she  whispered. 

"Oh,  damn!" 

"I'm  sorry.   It's  true  though.   It's  been  true  al 

along.  But  it's  only  since  I — I  lost  you  that  I've  hai 

courage  enough  to  admit  it."  She  stood  quite  stilli 

(CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  38) 
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Trouble  Is  My  Middle  Name 

Bv  ROCKY  GRAZIANO  as  told  to  walter  bernsteiis 

I  don't  know  why  I  get  in  trouble.  It  just  seems  like  I  don't  want  people  bothering  me.  I'm  a 
very  stubborn  fella.  I  didn't  go  to  school.  But  I  liked  fighting  a  lot.  Very  much.  I  started 
seeing  that  with  my  hands,  that  was  the  only  thing  that  I'd  be  on  top.  There  was  no  other  way 


JVRT  |   OF  A  THREE-PART  ARTICLE 


"EVERYONE  is  always  asking  me  why  I  get  in 
j  i1  trouble  all  the  time.  They're  always  coming 
r  up  and  asking  me,  "Hey,  Rocky,  what's  with 
li  bribe?  Hey,  Rocky,  what's  with  the  Army? 
ky,  Rocky,  how  come  you  run  out  on  the  Apostoli 
Iht  in  California?" 

You'd  think  I  was  the  only  guy  in  the  whole 
'uld  ever  got  in  trouble. 

I  don't  know  why  I  get  in  trouble.  It  just  seems 
le  I  don't  want  people  bothering  me.  I  never 
•en  wanted  to  be  a  fighter  when  I  was  a  kid,  any- 
*y  not  a  professional  fighter.  My  father  was  a 
.frfessional  fighter  for  a  while,  and  I  didn't  care  to 
•jht,  because  he  was  such  a  bad  fighter.  But  he 
iK'ays  had  boxing  gloves  around  the  house  and  he 
'  s  always  beating  up  one  of  my  kid  brothers, 


beating  me  up.  And  he  used  to  match  me  and  my 
older  brother  up,  and  I  always  used  to  get  the  best 
of  him. 

My  father  always  used  to  have  fighters  coming 
over  the  house  and  I  was  always  looking  up  to 
them.  That's  how  I  got  my  first  real  interest  in 
fighting. 

We  were  always  poor  all  our  life,  my  family.  We 
never  had  any  money.  When  my  father  stopped 
fighting,  he  worked  down  in  the  food  market,  on 
the  docks.  He  was  a  loader.  Nobody  made  any 
money  in  the  family  but  me.  I  help  them  all  out. 
Whatever  I  can  do  for  them,  I  do  for  them.  We  had 
originally  ten  kids  in  my  family,  but  five  died. 
When  they  were  young,  in  their  young  age — I  don't 
know  what  happened.  So  there  were  seven  of  us 
left  altogether,  counting  my  mother  and  father.  My 
other  brothers  and  sisters,  we're  like  day  and  night. 
(CONTINUED  ON   PACE  68) 


Only  the  man  who  lived  it  could  have  told 
this  story  of  Rocky  Graziano,  in  the  words  of 
Graziano.  Walter  Bernstein  used  a  tape  re- 
corder to  capture  the  conversational  under- 
tones in  this,  the  tale  of  a  boy's  memory  of 
his  struggle  for  survival  in  tlte  densest  slums 
of  the  world's  most  populous  city.  Rocky 
Graziano  is  no  knightly  hero.  He  is  a  strong 
lad  with  his  fists.  As  a  waif  of  the  city  streets 
he  saw  more  of  the  inside  of  reformatories 
than  of  schools.  Yet  he  achieved  a  kind  of 
success.  Perhaps  Graziano 's  success  is  not  one 
for  pride.  Nevertheless,  it  is  a  reminder,  to 
those  who  are  privileged,  of  what  must  still  be 
done  if  the  children  of  the  poor  are  to  share 
in  the  American  heritage  of  freedom,  respon- 
sibility and  understanding.  .  .  .  The  Editor 
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Mickey  Mouse, 
And  How  He  Grew 


By  IRVING  WALLACE 


You've  met  him  before,  many,  many  times  in  many  roles — but  do 
you  suppose  you  know  the  real  Mickey  Mouse?  Here  is  his  por- 
trait in  words,  side  by  side  with  his  modest  creator,  Walt  Disney. 
Here  is  what  those  who  work  with  him  think — in  this,  his  21st  year 


The  Mouse  in  an  exciting  shot  in  The 
Moose  Hunt,  a  short  released  in  1931 


I  OT  so  many  years  ago  there  was  a  lad 

N        scribbler  in  Hollywood  who  made  he 
living   ghostwriting  a   monthly   gossi 
column  called  Mickey  Mouse's  Diaiy 
She  pretended  she  was  actually  Micke} 
Mouse,  relating  day-to-day  adventures,  to  the  de 
light  of  all  juveniles  under  sixty  who  read  the  pop ; 
ular  comic  book  in  which  the  column  appeared.  A 
condition  of  her  job,  however,  was  that  she  submi 
all  copy,  before  it  was  published,  to  the  Walt  Di; 
ney  publicity  department  for  approval.   In  one  c/ 
her  monthly  whimsies,  the  lady  scribbler,  playin] 
Mickey  Mouse,  wrote: 

"This  afternoon,  I  went  to  a  birthday  party  fc] 
Freddie  Frog  over  at  M-G-M — " 

When  the  Disney  censor-publicist  read  this  li?J 
he  was  horrified.  With  trembling  hands,  he  grabbej 
for  his  phone,  and  called  the  lady  scribe. 

"You've    got   to    kill    that    line!"    he    ordere( 
"Really,  you  know  very  well  Mickey  Mouse  wou! 
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never  go  to  anything  at  M-G-M — and  you  kno 
those  people  at  M-G-M,  they  might  expect  a  pre 
ent!" 

The  lady  scribbler  insists  she  was  not  being  kit 
ded,  that  the  veteran  Disney  publicist  was  dee 
serious,  and  that  she  was  forced  to  expurgate  in 
mediately  the  offensive  line  of  gossip. 

All  of  which  is  by  way  of  final  answer  to  the  ii 
evitable  question:  Is  Mickey  a  man  or  a  mousi 
Those  who  write  about  him,  who  write  for  hir 
ballyhoo  him,  dress  him,  think  for  him  and  live  1 
him  treat  him  as  a  full-fledged  member  in  go< 
standing  of  the  run-down  human  race. 

Though  the  men  who  make  Mickey  always  ref 
to  him  as  the  Mouse,  it  is  their  policy  never  to  tre 
him  as  one.  To  them  he  is  a  very  real  person.  F< 
years,  Mickey  Mouse  pictures  have  been  min 
mousetraps,  cheese  gags  or  cat  villains.  Disney 
mators  think  he's  a  lot  like  Walt  Disney.  "Tl 
same  soulful  eyes,"  they  say,  "the  same  beaky  fac 
the  same  trick  of  falling  into  pantomime  when  ai 
loss  for  words." 

When  he  was  only  three  years  old,  there  we 
1,000,000  youngsters  in  America  who  belonged 
his  fan  clubs  and  believed  in  him  as  a  person.  I 
still  receives  a  steady  flow  of  mail  he  is  expected 
read  and  answer.  He  has  appeared  in  Who's  W 
and  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  won  a  spec 
gold  Oscar  from  the  Academy  of  Motion  Pictu 
Arts  and  Sciences,  received  a  medal  from  the  1; 
League  of  Nations,  been  reproduced  in  Madai 
Tussaud's  Waxworks  along  with  President  Trum 
and  Princess  Elizabeth,  been  made  an  honorary  c 
izen  of  France  and,  with  his  creator,  Walt  Dism 
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Fantasia  made  a  splash  in  1940,  with 
Mickey  as  The  Sorcerer's  Apprentice 


A  year  later  the  Mouse  cavorted  as  a 
golfer    in    the    short,    Canine    Caddy 


In  1947  he  soared  to  the  heights  in  the 
beanstalk  act  in  Fun  and  Fancy  Free 


en  made  a  member  of  the  Artworker's  Guild  of 
indon,  a  society  to  which  George  Bernard  Shaw 
io  belongs. 

So  far  have  his  associates  and  his  fans  gone  in 
etending  Mickey  is  a  man,  not  a  mouse,  that 
.•>  have  burdened  him  with  the  most  insidious 
d  unhappy  baggage  of  the  human  race — a  birth- 
y.  They  have  celebrated  his  birthday  annually, 
t  this  year  the  celebration  is  the  biggest  of  them 
' — he  is  twenty-one  years  old. 
There  are  dissenters,  a  few  vocal  human  beings 
ound  who  feel  Mickey  should  not  be  messed  up 
th  man-made  maturity.  They  feel  that  Mickey 
ouse  is  not  twenty-one  at  all.  and  never  will  be, 
t  is  instead  a  legend,  a  folklore,  a  part  of  the 
nerican  scene  that  is  ageless. 
Mickey  Mouse,  either  by  name  or  by  image,  is 
'tter  known  in  more  places  on  this  mud-ball  earth 
in  any  human  being  in  all  history.  In  their  day 
ither  Caesar  nor  Napoleon  were  half  so  widely 
own.  During  the  greatest  wartime  invasion  in 
|>rld  history,  the  Allied  landing  in  Europe  on 
Day,  one  instantly  recognizable  name  was 
;ked  as  the  password  at  SHAEF — Mickey 
ause.  More  recently,  the  American  Army  asked 
group  of  prominent  Koreans  to  suggest  what 
n  over  the  doors  of  its  information  center  would 
mediately  tell  their  countrymen  it  was  American, 
ter  a  brief  consultation  the  Koreans'  vote  went 

0  per  cent  for  Mickey  Mouse. 

A  Fantastic  Record  of  Success 

Jut  whether  the  world  is  celebrating  Mickey's 
ming  of  age  as  a  man  or  a  mouse  or  a  legend, 
on  one  fact  all  hands  heartily  agree.  In  his  21st 
ir  as  a  movie  star,  Mickey's  record  of  success  is 
:  most  fantastic  in  Hollywood  history.  During 
!  first  three  years  of  his  long  career,  among  his 
»t  potent  rivals  were  Emil  lannings,  Bessie  Love, 
n  Chaney,  George  Arliss,  Norma  Talmadge, 
lleen  Moore  and  Nancy  Carroll.  Today  of  the 
e  who've  survived,  not  one  is  active,  yet  Mickey 
nore  popular  than  ever. 

a  21  years,  Mickey  has  starred  in  118  short 
medies,  and  in  two  full-length  features,  Fantasia 
d  the  more  recent  Fun  and  Fancy  Free.   In  the 

1  he  will  appear  in  a  full-length  feature  called 
ventures  of  Ichabod  and  Mr.  Toad.  He  was 
the  screen  for  only  one  period.  That  was  during 
s  war  when  Walt  Disney  converted  90  per  cent  of 

mammoth  plant  into  wartime  production. 
Today,  by  public  demand,  the  Mouse  is  again 
v  active,  ranking  a  step  behind  Donald  Duck 


t 


and  Bugs  Bunny  in  popularity  among  people  un- 
der the  age  of  thirty,  and  second  to  Donald  Duck 
among  persons  over  thirty. 

In  all  other,  and  more  profitable  fields,  he  still 
maintains  an  overwhelming  lead.  His  name  and 
face,  on  2.000  articles  of  merchandise,  including 
bath  towels,  wrist  watches,  Belgian  candy,  fruit 
juices,  British  milk  of  magnesia  and  weather  vanes, 
has  saved  two  companies  from  bankruptcy,  and 
helped  gross  upward  of  $100,000,000  a  year  for 
manufacturers  using  Disney  labels. 

He  first  appeared  in  newspaper  comics  in  1929, 
and  today,  two  decades  later,  an  estimated  30,000,- 
000  readers  follow  his  antics  in  300  different  out- 
lets. 

Now  Mickey  is  being  wooed  by  television. 

Disney  makes  18  shorts  a  year.  Of  these  Mickey 
Mouse  is  allotted  four,  Donald  Duck  nine.  This 
ratio  is  maintained  not  because  the  Duck  has  be- 
come more  popular,  but  because  the  Duck  is  in- 
finitely easier  to  put  on  the  screen. 

Recently,  when  letters  flooded  the  Disney  Stu- 
dios demanding  to  know  why  more  Mickey  Mouse 
pictures  aren't  made,  Walt  Disney  tried  to  explain. 
"Mickey's  decline  was  due  to  his  heroic  nature.  He 
grew  into  such  a  legend  that  we  couldn't  gag 
around  with  him.  He  acquired  as  many  taboos  as 
a  Western  hero — no  smoking,  no  drinking,  no  vio- 
lence." 

A  salty  Disney  writer  elaborated:  "Mickey  is 
limited  today  because  public  idealization  has 
turned  him  into  a  Boy  Scout.  Every  time  we  put 
him  into  a  trick,  a  temper,  a  joke,  thousands  of 
people  would  belabor  us  with  nasty  letters.  That's 
what  made  Donald  Duck  so  easy.  He  was  our  out- 
let. We  could  use  all  the  ideas  for  him  we  couldn't 
use  on  Mickey.  Donald  became  our  ham,  a  mean, 
irascible  little  buzzard.  Everyone  knew  he  was 
bad  and  didn't  give  a  damn.  So  we  can  whip  out 
three  Donald  Duck  stories  in  the  time  it  takes  us 
to  work  out  one  for  the  Mouse." 

It  is  as  an  actor  that  Mickey  Mouse  has  most 
definitely  shown  the  marks  of  time.  While  taking 
wild  risks  in  those  early  films  to  save  Minnie  Mouse 
from  villains  like  Pegleg  Pete,  Mickey  committed 
all  kinds  of  atrocities  on  good  manners — pulling  a 
cat's  tail,  being  sentenced  to  a  chain  gang,  using 
a  goose  for  a  bagpipe,  committing  every  comedy 
cliche  except  catching  a  Keystone  pie  on  his  kisser. 
Through  the  years  he  mellowed,  until  today  his 
taste  and  temper  are  strictly  a  cross  between  Emily 
Post  and  Frank  Merriwell.  No  expletives,  violence, 
practical  jokes,  double  dealings,  cruelty,  nor  ar- 
rogance may  be  found  in  his  present-day  make-up. 


Physically,  too,  Mickey  has  changed  with  the 
years.  In  the  beginning/he  had  black  dots  for  eyes, 
a  long  nose  and  tail,  pencil  legs,  a  skinny  string- 
bean  body  and  a  jerky  walk.  Today,  Mickey  has 
expressive  white  eyeballs  in  which  realistic  eyes 
roll,  a  slight  nose  bob,  handsomely  rounded  legs 
encased  usually  in  shorts  or  trousers. 

Mickey  has  had,  and  still  has,  certain  physical 
deformities,  mainly  because  these  deformities  save 
the  Disney  Studios  considerable  cash.  An  animator 
once  discovered  that  a  fortune  could  be  saved  on 
each  movie  simply  by  leaving  off  Mickey's  tail. 
This  omission  cut  down  countless  hours  of  sketch- 
ing, copying,  inking.  In  several  shorts,  Mickey's 
tail  was  left  off,  but  when  the  animator  realized  it 
reduced  Mickey's  expressiveness,  like  wiping  a  fea- 
ture off  his  face,  it  was  hastily  restored. 

Missing  Fingers  Aren't  Noticed 

Mickey  is  lacking  a  finger.  From  1928  on,  he 
has  been  drawn  with  three  fingers  and  a  thumb. 
"No  one  seemed  to  notice,"  says  Disney.  The  ex- 
periment of  the  missing  finger  on  each  hand  was 
so  successful  with  Mickey,  that  all  other  Disney 
wild  life  was  thereafter  drawn  with  digits  missing. 

"Leaving  the  finger  off  was  a  great  assist  ar- 
tistically and  financially,"  insists  Disney.  "Artis- 
tically, five  digits  are  too  many  for  a  mouse.  His 
hand  would  look  like  a  bunch  of  bananas.  Finan- 
cially, not  having  an  extra  finger  in  each  of  45,000 
drawings  that  make  up  a  six  and  one-half  minute 
short  has  saved  the  studio  millions." 

Around  the  Disney  factory  today,  many  of  the 
old-timers  still  retain  ancient  portraits  of  the  early, 
skinny  Mickey  Mouse.  Even  Walt  Disney  seems 
more  devoted  to  the  youthful  Mickey  than  to  the 
newer,  streamlined  one.  Either  because  of  pure 
sentiment,  or  because  he  himself  has  not  actually 
drawn  the  Mouse  very  much  in  the  last  twelve 
years,  Disney  is  often  placed  in  embarrassing  pre- 
dicaments. 

On  a  recent  trip  to  South  America  he  was  begged 
by  the  Latins  time  and  again  to  sketch  Mickey  as  a 
souvenir.  When  he  complied,  the  only  Mickey 
Mouse  he  could  draw,  or  perhaps  would  draw,  was 
the  outmoded,  string-bean  Mickey  of  a  decade  or 
two  ago. 

There  have  been  many  stories  of  how  Mickey 
Mouse  was  born.  The  actual  true  story  is  probably 
buried  deep  under  a  thousand  mimeographed  pub- 
licity handouts,  and  too  much  has  happened  since 
for  Walt  Disney  to  remember  the  exact  details.  This 
(CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  35) 
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CITY  in  overalls,  pounding  out  ste<  I 
Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  is  a  smok] 
eating  giant  that  lives  on  muscle  ar| 
spunk,  and  doesn't  give  two  hoots  f<  j 
anything  but  hard  work.  When  it  dil 
covered,  over  100  years  ago,  that  cooking  coal  ai 
iron  was  profitable,  it  went  to  work,  and  it  hasi 
stopped  since. 

Though  sprawling  haphazardly  over  52  squa 
miles  it  concentrates  much  of  its  power  in  a  97 
acre  tricorn  called  the  Golden  Triangle — phot 
graphed  here  by  the  U.S.  Air  Force,  whose  job 
is  to  shield  America's  industrial  might  from  pos 
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jle  aerial  attack.  This  is  the  commercial  heart  of 
jittsburgh,  jammed  into  the  point  where  the  Alle- 
l^ieny  (top)  and  the  Monongahela  (bottom)  Riv- 
|p  become  the  Ohio. 

The  Triangle  is  Pittsburgh  in  miniature.  Rail- 
pads  pound,  chug  and  chatter  across  it.  bringing 
Ipw  products  to  the  vast  metropolitan  area,  taking 
ut  finished  steel  for  the  nation.  Its  three  rivers 
tear  more  tonnage  in  a  month  than  the  Panama 
bd  Suez  Canals  combined.  The  Pittsburgh  area 
Mts  out  almost  40  per  cent  of  the  nation's  steel.  It 
I  one  of  the  large  producing  centers  of  the  U.S. 
feel  Corporation  which   reputedly   makes   more 
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steel  than  all  of  Russia.  Besides  this  colossus  are 
Allegheny  Ludlum,  Jones  &  Laughlin,  Armco,  Re- 
public, Youngstown  Sheet  &  Tube,  Weirton  and 
smaller  steelmakers  by  the  blazing  handful. 

The  clang  and  clamor  of  Pittsburgh's  mills  rock 
the  earth.  Its  nonstop  furnaces  burn  holes  in  the 
night  skies.  But  Pittsburgh  means  more  than  steel 
alone.  More  air  brakes,  more  white  lead  and  more 
rolling-mill  machinery  are  made  in  Pittsburgh  than 
any  other  town  on  the  globe.  It  makes  cork  and 
clay  products,  pickles,  preserves  and  electrical  ap- 
pliances; it  processes  coke,  aluminum  and  chemi- 
cals in  almost  unbelievable  quantities. 


Pushing  up  alongside  its  factories  and  mills,  like 
flowers  in  a  freight  yard,  are  scores  of  shining  edi- 
fices like  the  Stephen  Foster  Memorial,  the  Mellon 
and  Carnegie  Institutes,  the  Gulf,  Koppers  and 
Grant  skyscrapers — and  the  University  of  Pitts- 
burgh, the  only  skyscraper  university  in  the  world. 

But  through  the  years,  Pittsburgh  has  found 
little  time  for  anything  except  plain  hard  work. 
Its  most  imposing  sights  are  sheets  of  flame  and 
pillars  of  smoke  belching  from  a  thousand  stacks. 

Working  together,  the  muscle  men  and  the 
money  men — labor  and  capital — have  made  Fitts- 
burgh  one  of  the  world's  key  cities.    L.  fl_fL_._ J 
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Iron  Man  Barkley 


IK  FRANK  GERVAS1 


A  free-swinging,  old-school  orator,  and  a  wise  politician  of  the  Kentucky  variety, 
Alben  William  Barkley  was  born  in  a  log  cabin  ami  has  always  wanted  to  be  Vice- 
President.    Here  are  the  answers  to  some  questions  people  are  asking  about  him 


w 


HEN  Alben  William  Barkley  recently 
swore  to  uphold  the  Constitution  so 
help  him  God  he  became  the  oldest 
Vice-President  in  the  history  of  the 
United  States.  He  was  seventy-two. 
his  fact  would,  ordinarily,  be  cause  for  concern, 
anything  should  happen  to  President  Truman, 
ho  is  nearly  seven  years  younger  than  Barkley. 
le  most  exacting  job  in  the  world  would  fall  to  a 
lan  who  must  be  reckoned  "old"  by  all  ordinary 
andards. 

But  those  who  know  Alben  Barkley  aren't  wor- 
ed.  If  an  act  of  God  were  to  make  him  President 
lere  is  little  doubt  in  their  minds  that  he  would 
fvive  the  job  and  have  a  good  many  years  left  in 
hich  to  prune  the  fruit  trees  on  his  300-acre  farm 
ar  Paducah,  help  feed  the  hogs,  polish  his  an- 
ques  and  play  with  his  antique  china. 
Barkley  still  owns  all  his  natural  teeth,  which  he 
shes  meticulously  three  times  a  day.  He  has  the 
gor.  enthusiasm  and  optimism  of  a  man  of  thirty- 
ght  or  forty.  About  five  feet  ten  inches  tall, 
eighing  a  well-muscled  198  pounds,  he  looks  like 
close-coupled  stallion  and  eats  like  one. 
He  likes  hearty  ham-and-egg  breakfasts,  light 
nches  and  husky  dinners.  He  hates  spinach.  His 
vorite  food  is  string  beans  cooked  with  hog  jowl, 
d  he  is  fond  of  steak.  A  quart  of  ice  cream  is  a 
rmal  ration  and  he  complains  to  Mrs.  Max  Truitt, 
s  daughter  and  official  hostess,  if  she  serves  less. 
He  is.  nevertheless,  a  moderate  man  about  stim- 
ants.  He  is  strictly  a  "one-cupper"  with  coffee 
d  never  drinks  cocktails  but  likes  bourbon  with 
ater.  He  has  never  smoked.  He  can  relax  and  go 
sleep  anywhere  at  any  time. 
Barkley  comes  by  his  excellent  metabolism  natu- 
lly.  He  was  born  in  a  log  cabin  on  a  Graves 
ounty,  Kentucky,  tobacco  farm  and  he  and  his 
oodsman  father  counted  the  year  lost  "when  we 
dn't  clear  another  twelve  acres  or  so  of  stumps." 
y  the  time  he  was  twelve  he  handled  a  plow  with 
e  skill  of  a  full-grown  man  and  down  at  Lowes 
ossroads  they  still  talk  about  the  phenomenal 
•ength  and  endurance  of  Iron  Man  Barkley. 
Barkley's  achievement  of  the  Vice-Presidency 
,  in  fact,  no  less  an  American  Story  than  Tru- 
ian's  rise  from  county  road  inspector  to  the  Presi- 
:ncy.  It  is.  if  anything,  more  nearly  in  the 
Jor-boy-to-President  tradition.  The  Ohio  Valley 
:res  which  sustained  John  Barkley.  his  wife.  Elec- 
a,  and  their  eight  children  were  among  the  poorest 
southwestern  Kentucky. 

When  he  was  thirteen  years  old,  Alben.  eldest  of 
e  hungry  Barkley  brood,  accompanied  his  father 
town.  That,  he  recalls  now,  was  when  life  began 
t  him.  He  saw  a  store  clerk  dressed  in  weekday 
othes  that  were  better  than  farm  boys  wore  to 
lurch  on  Sunday. 

"I  resolved  then  and  there,"  he  says,  "that   I 
Juld  move  to  town,  one  day,  and  wear  Sunday 
sthes  all  week  long." 
From  Grandma  Barkley,  Alben  heard  tales  about 


her  cousin,  Adlai  Stevenson,  who  was  Vice-Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  under  Grover  Cleveland, 
and  about  another  cousin,  "Quinine  Jim"  McKen- 
zie.  The  latter,  a  congressman,  was  responsible  for 
removal  of  the  tariff  on  quinine  imports  and  indi- 
rectly a  benefactor  to  millions  of  malaria  sufferers. 

By  the  time  he  was  fifteen  Barkley  had  deter- 
mined to  educate  himself  and  go  as  far  in  public  life 
as  his  two  distinguished  relatives.  He  put  on  his 
best  suit,  left  the  farm  and  enrolled  at  Marvin  Col- 
lege, a  Methodist  institution  at  Clinton,  Kentucky. 
He  paid  for  his  tuition  by  working  as  a  janitor, 
sweeping  out  the  classrooms  and  keeping  its  heat- 
ing system  going. 

It  was  while  he  was  a  student  at  Marvin  that  he 
betrayed  his  secret  ambition.  He  was  wooing  the 
pert  and  pretty  Susan  Vaughan  at  the  time. 

"Marry  me,"  he  begged  her,  "and  become  the' 
wife  of  a  President  of  the  United  States." 

But  Susan  had  another  suitor.  His  name  was 
Will  Clayton. 

"Marry  me."  Will  promised,  "and  you  will  be  the 
wife  of  a  millionaire." 

Will  won  both  Susan  and  the  millions  and,  later, 
high  places  in  government  as  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce in  1942  and  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  in 
1945.  Alben  finally  achieved  the  Senate  in  1926 
but  was  to  know  22  years  of  disillusionment  and 
disappointment  before  he  received,  in  1948,  the 
nomination  for  the  Vice-Presidency. 

Much  hard  work  went  into  Barkley's  prepara- 
tion for  a  political  career.  After  Marvin,  he  learned 
shorthand,  became  a  court  reporter  and  sporadi- 
cally studied  law  at  Emory  University,  Georgia, 
and  the  University  of  Virginia. 

In  1905,  at  the  age  of  twenty-seven,  he  saddled 
up  a  mule  and  stumped  McCracken  County  for 
prosecuting  attorney.  He  won  and  his  political  life 
began.  In  1909,  he  was  elected  county  judge,  and 
in  1913  he  went  to  Congress,  where  he  remained 
until  elected  to  the  Senate  in  1926. 

Both  as  congressman  and  senator  he  fought  for 
social  welfare.  He  was  a  liberal  while  the  New 
Deal  was  still  a  gleam  in  the  political  eye  of  Frank- 
lin Delano  Roosevelt. 

Warning  from  a  Vice-President 

BaTkley  never  made  a  secret  of  his  aspiration  to 
the  ViceTPresidency.  He  was  openly  or  covertly  a 
candidate  for  his  party's  nomination  for  the  job  in 
every  election  from  1928  to  1944.  inclusive.  Her- 
bert Hoover's  Vice-President,  Charles  (Hell  and 
Maria)  Dawes  knew  of  Barkley's  ambition  and 
kidded  him  about  it  back  in  1928. 

"It's  a  dull  job,"  Dawes  warned.  "Every  morn- 
ing you  read  the  papers  to  ascertain  the  state  of  the 
President's  health.  Then  you  go  to  the  Senate  to 
preside  over  hours  of  oratorical  bilge,  fondle  your 
gavel  and  watch  the  clock." 

But,  although  often  a  suitor.  Barkley  never  re- 
ceived the  nomination.    None  had  worked  harder 


or  more  loyally  for  the  New  Deal  and  its  ring- 
master, F.D.R.,  than  Barkley.  But  in  1944  his  often 
capricious  friend  F.D.R.  shelved  him  as  "too  old 
for  the  job."  Barkley  was  then  sixty-seven.  Roose- 
velt picked  Truman,  who  didn't  want  the  job  at  all 
and  said  so.  If  Barkley  was  bitter,  he  held  his 
tongue.       ' 

By  1948,  Barkley  had  begun  to  agree  with  Dawes 
about  the  ignominy  of  the  Vice-Presidency.  Last 
June,  a  month  before  trie  Democratic  national  con- 
vention met  at  Philadelphia,  a  friend  asked  Barkley 
whether  he  would  accept  his  party's  nomination 
for  second  place  on  a  Truman  ticket.  The  senator 
smiled  and  snatched  off  his  tycoon-style  eyeglasses, 
a  gesture  which  invariably  precedes  a  Barkley  anec- 
dote. 

"Long  ago,"  he  said,  "there  was  a  man  who  had 
two  sons.  One  of  them  went  to  sea  and  the  other 
became  Vice-President  of  the  United  States.  Nei- 
ther was  ever  heard  of  again.  No,  I  don't  want  the 
job.  Besides,  nobody  has  offered  it  to  me." 

Keynote  Speech  Turned  the  Tide 

And  until  he  rose  on  the  hot,  humid  night  of 
July  13,  1948,  to  deliver  his  keynote  speech  to 
dispirited  Democratic  party  delegates,  Barkley  had 
not  been  offered  the  post.  Truman  had  several 
other  candidates  in  mind,  including  Justice  Doug- 
las and  Senator  O'Mahoney.  Barkley  who  was  the 
party's  pinion  gear  in  the  Senate  and  had  waited 
longest  for  political  reward  was  not  one  of  them. 

When  Barkley  finished  talking  at  Philadelphia 
the  question  was  not  would  he  be  the  Democratic 
Vice-Presidential  nominee  but  would  there  be  a 
stampede  for  him  for  President.  Barkley's  speech, 
a  long  and  detailed  exposition  of  the  accomplish- 
ments of  the  New  Deal,  blew  through  the  conven- 
tion like  a  life-giving  wind  through  a  gas  chamber. 
It  turned  a  wake  into  a  resurrection. 

Barkley,  probably  the  best  party  orator  since 
William  Jennings  Bryan,  mentioned  Truman  only 
once.  When  he  finished  it  was  for  Barkley  and  the 
Democratic  party  and  not  for  Truman  that  some 
10,000  delegates,  alternates  and  spectators 
cheered.  The  Kentucky  delegation  raised  placards 
demanding  "Barkley  for  Vice-President."  Almost 
immediately  the  word  "Vice"  was  crayoned  out 
and  a  "Barkley  for  President"  parade  was  in  full 
cry. 

Down  in  Washington,  sitting  in  front  of  a  televi- 
sion set,  Truman  saw  and  heard  what  was  happen- 
ing. Two  things  were  suddenly  clear  to  him:  that 
the  Democratic  party  had  had  a  rebirth,  with  Bark- 
ley as  its  obstetrician,  and  that  the  big,  blue-eyed 
Kentuckian  was  the  only  possible  candidate  for  the 
Vice-Presidency.  Truman's  phone  rang  almost  be- 
fore the  roar  of  the  Barkley  ovation  in  the  conven- 
tion hall  was  over.  It  was  Les  Biffle,  the  efficient 
liaison  officer  between  White  House  and  Senate 
and  close  friend  of  both  Barkley  and  Truman. 
(CONTINUED  ON  PAGE   76) 
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The  girl  who  took  Sam  to  the  party  pooled  him.   So  he  gave  her  a  test. 
It's  lucky  he  knew  a  lot  about  women.    The  girl  certainly  didn't 


IF  1  told  this  story  to  Lucy  Summers  or  Dickey  Brad- 
shuw  or  Marty  Graham,  or  any  of  the  rest  of  the 
gang,  they'd  talk  about  turning  me  out  to  pasture. 
But  that's  the  way  they  are,  blast  their  chic  black  hearts. 
They're  supposed  to  be  my  best  friends;  actually,  I  took 
them  on  with  Sam,  and  that's  when  it  all  started. 

Before  Antoine  cut  my  hair  it  was  unpretentious.  It 
didn't  glimmer  in  the  light,  but  so  what?  It  covered  the  top 
of  my  head.  A.A.  (after  Antoine)  I  had  bangs  that  made 
me  feel  like  an  unloved  sheep  dog,  but  Marty  said  it  did 
wonders  for  my  eyes.  Mostly,  it  just  got  in  'em,  but  you 
can't  tell  Marty  a  thing. 

The  rest  of  my  equipment  is  standard.  At  twenty-five, 
the  first  bloom  can  wear  off,  especially  when  your  disposi- 
tion is  as  good  as  mine.  And  besides,  I'm  clever.  Well,  not 
clever,  but  shrewd.  For  instance.  I  got  a  job  on  New 
Horizons  because  I  found  out  from  talking  around  that 
Dickey  Bradshaw  liked  to  be  mothered.  The  day  I  walked 
into  his  pink-and-black  office  on  Michigan  Avenue  he  had 
a  cold.  I  had  aspirin  and  a  sympathetic  expression.  He 
hired  me.  I  should  have  run  screaming.  What  do  I  know 
about  women's  fashions!  I  went  all  through  college  in  two 
black  skirts  and  my  brother's  green  rain  slicker.  But  I 
needed  the  job. 

I  suppose  you  could  like  Dickey  if  you  tried,  but  it 
would  take  time  and  effort.  He  had  little  pig  eyes  and  a 
round,  cherubic  face  and  he  rinsed  his  mouth  with  laven- 
der water. 

In  short,  he  was  a  nasty  little  man  with  clean  habits. 
He  treated  me  like  a  dog. 

To  begin  with,  he  put  me  to  work  with  Marty.  She  was 
like  the  clean  little  girl  at  the  kid  parties  I  used  to  go  to. 
You  know,  the  one  who  said,  "Thank  you,  I  had  a  lovely 
time."  and  wouldn't  take  seconds  on  the  cake.  She  got 
a  load  of  me  in  my  old  tweed  suit  and  made  little  noises 
with  her  tongue  against  the  roof  of  her  mouth.  She  said, 
"You  need  rehabilitation,"  and  I  wanted  to  hit  her,  but 
she  was  the  senior  editor  so  I  let  her  rave  on. 

What  happened  was  that  she  dragged  me  into  a  "little 
tailor"  for  some  "little  black  dresses"  which  set  me  back 
half  my  little  salary  for  six  months.  I  admit  I  look  good 
in  the  darned  things,  but  what  I  really  wanted  to  buy  was 
a  yellow-eyed  cocker  spaniel  and  some  Aaron  Copland 
records.   I  suppose  she  meant  well. 

She  invited  me  to  her  house  on  East  Cedar  Street  when- 
ever the  staff  got  together.  She  told  me  that  bright  young 
things  had  to  meet  the  right  people.  Brother,  did  she  have 
the  wrong  number!  I  hated  everybody  I  saw  there.  The 
house  wasn't  any  bigger  than  a  postage  stamp,  and  every- 
thing in  it  was  robin's-egg  blue.  You  had  to  sit  around  on 
cushions,  and  I'm  five  feet  seven  with  feet  to  match.  Some- 
body was  always  stepping  on  me  or  tripping  over  me. 

She  threw  a  couple  of  intense  young  men  at  me,  but  it 
was  mixing  oil  and  water.  They'd  listen  to  me  talk  about 
my  mother's  farm  in  Iowa  and  what  home-churned  butter 
tasted  like,  and  then  they'd  evaporate. 

I  was  a  lonesome  thing  after  a  while. 

I  got  so  I  could  bang  out  copy  about  "wicked  straw 


rYou  are  going,  and  in  this,"  Marty  said  flatly.  "This"  was 
I  a  towering  pink  hat  that  looked  like  a  soda.  A  new  hat 
I  does  funny  things  to  you;  I  didn't  know  how  funny,  then 
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belts"  and  the  "importance"  of  green  suede  shoes  and  the 
"urgent"  jackets  Paris  had  created.    But  I  hated  it. 

I'd  go  home  at  night  to  my  two  rooms  and  lock  the 
door  and  try  to  be  myself,  but  even  there  it  didn't  work.  I 
painted  the  ceiling  shocking  pink,  so  you  can  see  the  state 
1  was  getting  in.  1  thought  about  leaving  Chicago  and  going 
home;  I  didn't  do  it,  because  I'm  kind  of  silly  about  every 
cloud  having  a  silver  lining.  I  thought  someplace  there 
must  be  a  nice,  simple  man  who  wouldn't  begin  every  con- 
versation with,  "Tell  me  about  yourself." 

Well,  as  it  turned  out,  I  was  right.  And — I  found  him 
right  under  my  nose.  That  is,  under  Lucy  Summer's  nose. 
Lucy's  the  kind  of  girl  who  can  wear  harem  pants  with 
bells  on  them  and  get  away  with  it.  She  was  one  of  our 
drama  critics.  The  other  one  was  Sam.  My  Sam.  I  would 
have  put  a  ring  through  his  nose  the  minute  I  saw  him  if  I 
hadn't  been  raised  proper,  because  that's  the  way  I  felt 
about  him. 

He  was  beautiful!  He  was  tall,  taller  than  me  by  four 
full  inches,  and  he  was  lean  and  had  gray  eyes  and  all  the 
rest  of  the  stuff  that  lady  writers  make  up.  His  suit  was 
unpressed;  he  needed  a  haircut  and,  like  I  said  before,  he 
was  beautiful. 

Lucy  didn't  want  to  introduce  me  but  I  stood  there  with 
my  mouth  open,  so  she  did.  His  name  was  Sam  Warren. 
Then  she  clammed  up  like  a  trap. 

I  tacked  right  into  the  wind.  I  told  him  my  name,  my 
ambitions,  my  allergies  and  my  plans  for  the  future.  He 
took  me  to  lunch.  He  didn't  know  the  headwaiter  like 
they  do  in  the  movies,  and  the  kitchen  was  probably  dirty, 
and  our  waiter  mentioned  loudly  that  his  feet  hurt,  but  it 
was  wonderful. 

WE  STAYED  there  all  afternoon,  for  which  Dickey 
docked  my  pay  check.  Also,  Dickey  had  a  heart-to- 
heart  talk  with  me  that  was  something  like  this:  "Sam 
Warren  is  unpredictable,  erratic,  moody,  irreverent,  lazy 
and  unpredictable." 

That's  where  I  came  in,  so  I  stood  up  and  squared  off. 
Dickey  took  it  big. 

He  said,  "It  is  primitive  to  fight  for  a  mate." 

I  said,  "It's  healthy." 

He  said,  "It  is  aggressive  and  dangerous." 

I  was  just  about  to  the  door  when  he  stopped  me  in  my 
tracks.  He  said,  "It  is  dangerous  because  someone  who 
shall  be  nameless  will  scratch  your  eyes  out!" 

You  wouldn't  believe  it,  but  a  lump  came  into  my 
throat  just  as  if  I'd  picked  out  a  puppy  and  someone  else 
had  bought  it.  I  could  have  gone  out  of  the  office  on  my 
hands  and  knees,  I  was  that  low.  I  never  figured  Sam  had 
other  horses  in  the  race,  and  from  what  Dickey  said  the 
track  was  plenty  muddy. 

I  knew  for  sure  when  I  went  back  to  our  cubbyhole 
and  found  Marty  purring.  She  said,  "Lucy's  been  in.  She's 
looking  for  you."  It  seemed  she  wanted  us  to  be  "girls" 
together.  I  powdered  my  nose  with  what  I  thought  was 
admirable  calm,  and  went  to  find  her. 

I  hate  to  be  corny  about  it  but  she  was  in  the  ladies' 
room.  She  was  sitting  in  front  of  the  mirror  doing  things 
to  her  face  and  smiling  at  me.  I  jammed  my  fists  into  my 
pockets  and  shifted  my  weight  and  let  her  bring  the  fight 
to  me.   She  hit  way  below  the  belt. 

(CONTINUED  ON  PACE  54) 
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An  oasis  of  justice  in  a  nation  shamed  by  thousands  of  corrupt  lower  courts  is  Judge  Rodger  Pfaff's  Los  Angeles  Traffic  Court.  One  of  his  friends  poses  as  defends 

Our  Reeking  Halls  of  Justice 


CONCLUSION  OF  A  TWO-PART  ARTICLE 

Gamblers  and  racketeers,  seeking  future  immunity 
from  the  law,  bribe  political  machines  in  some 
communities  to  swing  the  election  to  the  side  of  cor- 
rupt officials.  If  you  think  that  the  voter  is  entirely 
responsible  for  putting  a  judge  on  the  bench,  there 
may  be  a  great  deal  you  can  learn  from  this  article 

IN  ONE  of  our  big  city  police  courts,  an  old 
Negro  eccentric,  a  neighborhood  character, 
circulates  among  the  people,  interrupting  the  pro- 
ceedings now  and  then  with  a  cry  for  order  in  the 
court.  It  amuses  the  judge,  who  has  deputized  him 
as  a  "special  bailiff." 

What  struck  me  about  this  farce  was  not  the 
bewilderment  it  caused  people  expecting  serious- 
minded  justice,  but  the  fact  that  the  poor  addle- 
brained  old  Negro,  in  his  broad  dialect,  was 
actually  blurting  out  at  ill-timed  intervals: 

"Odor  in  the  court!" 

There  was  something  in  that  idiotic  cry  that  was 
symbolic  of  many  of  the  lower  courts  I  had  vis- 
ited across  the  nation.  I  don't  mean  the  offensive 
smells  I  described  last  week,  that  could  be  wiped 
out  with  a  good  scrubbing  and  ventilation.  I  mean 
the  kind  that  are  not  so  easy  to  obliterate,  the  sort 
of  justice  that  is  common  fare  in  these  courtrooms. 
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In  that  same  tribunal  where  the  old  zany  held  sway 
as  unofficial  court  jester,  for  instance,  a  man  with 
a  bandage  on  his  head  and  a  charge  of  attempted 
burglary  against  him  received  a  hearing.  A  hear- 
ing is  supposed  to  be  an  examination  of  both  sides 
of  the  story  to  determine  whether  an  accused  per- 
son should  be  held  for  trial  and  to  inform  him  of 
his  rights. 

A  plain-clothes  policeman  testified,  "I  saw  this 
man  acting  suspiciously  around  ten  o'clock  at  night 
and  I  chased  him.  I  finally  caught  up  with  him  and 
subdued  him  by  hitting  him  over  the  head  with  my 
pistol."  The  charge  was  attempted  burglary!  The 
judge  ordered  the  prisoner  held  without  bail!  As 
the  officer  started  to  lead  him  to  jail,  the  man  spoke 
for  the  first  time: 

"May  I  say  something,  Your  Honor?" 

"What?" 

"I  wasn't  breaking  any  law,  Your  Honor.  I  have 
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a  good  job.  I  don't  have  to  steal.  I  was  on  my  v 
home  from  a  movie — " 

The  judge  looked  bored.   The  officer  pulled 
prisoner  away  to  a  cell. 

"Odor  in  the  court!"  came  the  cry,  once  agj 
from  the  old  eccentric,  only  by  this  time  I  wa! 
sure  either  that  he  was  eccentric  or  speaking 
dialect.  Even  to  his  clouded  wits  must  have  co 
the  realization  that  this  man  could  have  been  in 
cent.  But  what  may  not  have  occurred  to  a  m 
that  couldn't  think  straight  was:  This  man.  b 
without  bail  for  "acting  suspiciously  at  ten  o'cl< 
at  night,"  could  have  been  you  or  me! 

That's  one  kind  of  odor  in  the  court.  The  c 
we'll  call  Tommy  Starcke's  is  another. 

Tommy  does  break  the  law.  He  admits  it.  Nc 
ing  serious,  you  understand,  but  it's  a  nice  rac 
and  a  fellow's  gotta  make  a  buck.    Occasions 
(CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  74) 
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with  you  in  mind 


>rists   everywhere  applaud   the 
at  gives  modern  beauty  with- 
sacrificing  comfort  and  safety. 

sts  all  over  the  country  have  now  seen  the 
'e  Soto.  They  like  it.  They  want  it.  They  are 
ful  that  somebody  has  designed  a  beautiful 

car  that  is  practical,  too! 
.y  like  De  Soto's  long,  low  lines.  And  they 
lem  even  better  when  they  find  they  were 
red  without  penalizing  driver  and  passengers. 


You  don't  have  to  take  your  hat  off  to  get  into 
a  De  Soto.  You  don't  have  to  scrooch  down  to 
drive  it.  You  won't  hit  your  knees  on  the  steering 
wheel.  There's  more  room  than  ever  ...  up  front 
...  in  back  .  .  .  and  over  your  head. 

Windows  and  windshield  are  much  bigger. 
What's  more,  \ou  can  see  out  of  them  . .  .because 
you're  sitting  on  luxurious,  chair-high  seats. 

It's  a  big  car,  hut  that  doesn't  mean  you  need 
to  rebuild  your  garage  to  hold  it.  It's  streamlined, 
but  you  can  still  change  a  tire.  And  a  dented 
fender  doesn't  call  for  a  major  repair  bill. 


Ride?  The  smoothest  ever.  Drive?  De  Soto  lets 
you  drive  without  shifting.  New  features?  Ask 
your  dealer  to  show  you  every  one.  Compare  it 
with  any  other  car.  at  any  price.  Then  decide. 

Tune  in  "Hit  The  Jackpot" 

every  Tuesday  night  over  all  CBS  stations. 

I)E    SOTO    DIVISION,    CHRYSLER    CORPORATION 


The  Harvey  boys  of  today.    Left  to  right:  Vice-President  Stewart;  Byron  S.,  Sr.,  chairman  of  the  board;  Vice-President  Daggett;  and  Byron  S.,  Jr.,  the  preside 

Let's  Eat  With  The  Harvey  Boys 


In  1876,  Fred  Harvey  opened  a  small  restaurant  in  Topeka,  Kansas.  That  was  the  beginning  of  the 
great  Harvey  empire  which,  stretching  from  Cleveland  to  Los  Angeles,  is  today  doing  a  $30,000,000-a- 
year  business.  How  it  grew,  how  it  helped  to  civilize  the  wild  West  makes  a  great  American  success  story 


MONG  the  guests  at  a  small  cocktail 

A  party  held  recently  at  gay  La  Fonda 
Hotel  in  Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico,  was 
an  unhappy  Eastern  visitor,  the  head 
of  one  of  the  world's  largest  hotel 
syndicates,  noted  for  penny-wise  methods.  His 
nickel-pinching  instinct  was  offended  by  the  num- 
ber of  hotel  employees  serving  the  party. 

Sidling  over  to  La  Fonda  manager  David  L.  Cole 
he  muttered,  "Man,  why  do  you  do  it?  You  could 
get  by  here  with  half  the  waiters  you're  using." 

Cole  delivered  a  brief  lecture  on  the  finer  points 
of  Fred  Harvey  service;  nevertheless  the  criticism 
troubled  him.  So,  after  a  sleepless  night,  he  called 
his  assistants  together  and  asked  for  their  ideas  on 
short-cutting  La  Fonda  service. 

But  each  staff  suggestion  brought  the  same  ob- 
jection. "That  might  save  a  dollar  but  Mr.  Harvey 
wouldn't  like  it,"  or,  "I  once  tried  that  and  Mr. 


By  DICKSON  HARTWELL 

Harvey  told  me  it  was  false  economy."  After 
several  proposals  were  similarly  squelched  by  the 
spirit  of  the  absent  "Mr.  Harvey,"  Cole  called  off 
the  conference.  Abundant  service  at  such  a  party 
was  in  the  Harvey  tradition,  and  he  decided  the 
Easterner  could  go  hang. 

The  Harvey  tradition  is  a  powerful  septuagenar- 
ian force.  But  with  four  Harveys  pushing  it  now 
instead  of  one,  it  was  never  more  lively  than  it  is  to- 
day. It  perplexes  experts  and  competitors  in  10 
states  who  regard  its  high  standards  as  economic 
suicide.  But  25,000,000  travelers  and  residents 
along  the  3,000-mile  Harvey  network  of  hotels, 
restaurants  and  shops  ignore  the  experts.  And 
25,000,000  of  anybody,  say  the  Harveys,  can't  be 
wrong. 
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The  Harvey  tradition  dominates  a  $30,000,0 
a-year  business  empire  which,  stretching  fr 
Cleveland  to  Los  Angeles,  appears  to  lose  mot 
left  hand  over  left  fist,  but  rakes  in  ample  pro 
with  the  right  hand.  The  Harvey  boys  are  said 
use  good  food  and  good  service  as  opiates  to  dull 
sharp  trading  instincts  of  customers  and  then 
duce  them  to  buy  profitable  side  lines. 

One  fact,  though,  is  conceded:  If  the  .45  revol 
was  the  peacemaker  of  the  Southwest,  Fred  Harv 
founder  of  the  empire,  was  its  civilizer.  Work 
with  the  vast,  longest-in-U.S.  Santa  Fe  railroac 
some  say  the  Santa  Fe  made  Harvey,  others  stoi 
declare  Harvey  made  the  Santa  Fe — he  carr 
Delmonico  food  standards  west  of  the  Mississif 
He  gave  America  the  Harvey  girl,  immortalized 
M-G-M,  and  he  sold  enough  Indian  curios  to 
a  touch  of  Navajo  or  Hopi  in  every  U.S.  home. 

Today's  Harveys — one  son  and  three  grand* 
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of  the  founder — operate  about  50  res- 
taurants, a  dozen  hotels,  several  dozen 
retail  shops,  about  100  news  and  cigar 
stands,  prepare  meals  for  air  lines  and 
supervise  the  service  of  over  100  Santa 
Fe  dining  cars. 

They  sell  Fred  Harvey  razor  blades, 
Fred  Harvey  hats,  Fred  Harvey  shirts, 
Fred  Harvey  shaving  cream,  Fred  Har- 
vey candy,  Fred  Harvey  playing  cards 
and  Fred  Harvey  Special  Selection 
Scotch  Whisky.  Last  year  they  turned 
out  some  5,000,000  sandwiches  and  28,- 
000,000  meals— 27,999,997  of  which, 
admit  wistful  competitors,  were  doubt- 
less excellent;  many,  a  gourmet's  delight. 

Many  Irons  in  the  Fire 

The  boys  operate  two  Arizona  ranches 
— one  at  the  bottom  of  the  Grand 
Canyon — five  creameries,  a  half-dozen 
laundries,  a  training  school  for  mules 
and  a  single  six-foot-square  popcorn 
stand  that  makes  more  profit  than  one  of 
their  largest  dining  rooms.  One  news- 
stand handles  10,000  transactions  a  day 
at  a  pace  so  fast  it  is  manned  only  by 
selected,  husky  youngsters. 

The  boys  own  a  secret  formula  for 
pork  sausage.  Their  own  blend  of  coffee, 
unchanged  for  three  generations,  is  so 
popular  that  when  packaged  for  sale 
without  fanfare  last  December  more 
than  7,000  pounds  were  bought  in  two 
weeks.  They  even  age  their  own  bour- 
bon six  years  or  more  before  putting  it 
on  sale. 

When  the  Harvey  boys  take  over  an 
operation  they  do  it  completely.  Any 
traveler  through  Chicago's  Union  Sta- 
tion, for  example,  who  escapes  their  net- 
work is  either  bankrupt  or  wily  as  a  fox. 
As  coin  catchers  they  operate  a  12-chair 
barbershop,  four  newsstands  (one  is 
portable — if  the  customers  won't  come 
to  it,  it  goes  to  the  customers),  a  pop- 
corn stand,  a  liquor  shop,  a  private  din- 
ing room,  a  restaurant,  a  lunchroom,  a 
cafeteria  (which  serves  up  to  2,000  for 
lunch),  a  haberdashery,  a  cocktail 
lounge  and  a  luncheonette. 

They  also  run  a  candy  stand,  a  minia- 
ture" department  store  which  has  hit  daily 
sales  of  $8,000,  and  a  tiny,  but  profita- 
ble, hole-in-the-wall  lunchroom  for  taxi 
drivers,  which  has  its  own  four-foot  soda 
fountain. 

The  boys  have  a  similar  functional 
grip — they  pay  up  to  $500,000  in  rentals 
a  year  each  for  the  privilege — on  termi- 
nals in  Cleveland,  Kansas  City,  St. 
Louis,  Los  Angeles  and  Dearborn  Sta- 
tion in  Chicago.  On  these,  as  with 
smaller  way  stops,  the  name  Fred  Har- 
vey appears  more  often  than  that  of  the 
several  owning  railroads.  One  Yankee 
visitor  to  such  a  terminal  said,  "Say,  this 
isn't  a  depot;  it's  Harveyville." 

Ample  portions,  in  the  boys'  restau- 
rants, are  so  much  a  part  of  the  Harvey 
tradition  that  the  dying  words  some- 
times attributed  to  Founder  Fred  are: 
"Don't  cut  the  ham  too  thin."  This  de- 
lightful but  apochryphal  irreverence 
sparks  a  current  Harvey  practice.  When 
a  manager  wants  to  build  volume  he  puts 
out  loss  leaders,  just  like  a  drugstore,  but 
not  by  cutting  prices.  He  piles  on  the 
quantity.  "When  I  want  more  business," 
one  of  them  remarked  recently,  "I  serve 
roast  beef  that  is  twice  as  thick  as  a  boy's 
hand  and  half  as  broad  as  his  chest.  That 
brings  them  in." 

This  oversize  attitude  is  held  responsi- 
ble for  Harvey's  $3.000,000-a-peak-year 
liquor  business.  When  bar  sales  recently 
plummeted  as  much  as  50  per  cent  in 
most  of  the  country,  their  trade  merely 
slid  off  a  top  of  15  per  cent,  largely  be- 
cause they  serve  H  ounces  of  liquor  in 
every  drink  though  competitors  often 
provide  but  one  ounce. 

The  Harvey  tradition  got  its  start  99 
years  ago  when  Founder  Fred,  a  fifteen- 
year-old  English  immigrant,  got  a  $2-a- 
week  job  in  a  New  York  restaurant. 
Thrifty,  in  five  years  he  opened  his  own 


restaurant  in  St.  Louis  but  went  broke 
during  the  Civil  War.  He  tried  railroad- 
ing, became  a  mail  clerk  and  later.  West- 
ern passenger  agent  for  the  Chicago, 
Burlington  &  Quincy. 

As  a  side  line  with  partner  Jeff  Rice, 
he  opened  two  small  restaurants  on  the 
Union  Pacific  route  in  Hugo  and  Wal- 
lace, Kansas.  There  were  no  cash  regis- 
ters, and  bookkeeping  was  limited  to 
mental  arithmetic.  Whichever  partner 
got  there  first  got  the  cash,  an  arrange- 
ment which  handicapped  Harvey  who 
was  constantly  traveling.  Finally  Harvey 
drew  out  his  half  of  their  joint  account  in 
the  First  National  Bank  of  Leavenworth 
and  dissolved  the  deal. 

Harvey  next  tried  to  sell  the  Burling- 
ton on  a  co-operative  restaurant  ar- 
rangement but  was  told,  half  in  jest,  to 
try  the  Santa  Fe,  a  struggling  outfit  that 
hardly  knew  where  its  next  tie  was  com- 
ing from,  let  alone  its  next  meal.    But 


had  amassed  enough  tradition  to  shape 
the  business  for  two  generations. 

He  charged  only  15  cents  for  15-ccnt 
magazines  sold  on  trains — a  great  inno- 
vation. He  insisted  that  men  customers 
wear  coats  into  his  dining  rooms.  In  that 
day  this  was  revolutionary  and  custom- 
ers protested.  But  Harvey  made  it  stick. 
Uncoated  men  were  loaned  a  stock  black 
alpaca  which  might  not  fit  but  which 
qualified  them  as  diners. 

In  1921  the  Corporation  Commission 
of  Oklahoma  ordered  Harvey's  coat  rule 
set  aside,  charging  discrimination,  but 
the  Oklahoma  Supreme  Court,  in  a 
lively  dissertation  on  Western  manners, 
upheld  the  Harvey  tradition.  Nowadays, 
of  course,  sport-shirted  Hollywoodians, 
or  even  Kansans,  are  welcomed,  evi- 
dence that  the  boys  keep  abreast  of 
changing  customs. 

The  current  Harvey  boys — the  com- 
pany's sole  owners — are  an  interesting 
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tn  s      "When  I  finish  shelling  the  peas  what  shall  I  do?" 


STANLEY   BERENSTAIN 


Superintendent  Charles  F.  Morse  knew 
Harvey  and  gave  him  the  green  light.  On 
the  second  floor  of  a  wooden  depot  and 
office  building  in  Topeka,  Kansas,  the 
first  Harvey  restaurant  was  opened  in 
1876. 

The  first  complete  Harvey  House — 
hotel,  restaurant  and  side  lines — was  a 
renovated  fleabag  in  the  miniscule 
village  of  Florence,  Kansas.  Out  of  $  1 0,- 
000  he  had  accumulated — he  was  forty- 
one  years  old — Fred  Harvey  paid 
$4,370  for  the  property  on  the  Santa 
Fe's  verbal  promise  to  repay  him  later.  It 
was  the  first  of  years  of  Harvey-Santa  Fe 
verbal  agreements  which  were  set  down 
in  black  and  white  only  when  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  rules  required 
it. 

Florence  offered  no  local  trade  but 
since  Santa  Fe  trains  stopped  there  at 
meal  times,  bursting  with  a  known  quan- 
tity of  hungry  passengers,  it  was  a  res- 
taurateur's dream.  To  give  them  the 
best,  Harvey  ordered  linen  from  Ireland 
and  silver  from  Sheffield,  England,  and 
enticed  a  chef  from  Chicago's  famed 
Palmer  House  with  an  offer  of  a  $5,000- 
a-year  salary.  That  chef  was  doubtless 
the  highest-paid  pancake  turner  between 
St.  Louis  and  San  Francisco,  and  Flor- 
ence soon  became  noted  as  a  gastro- 
nome's oasis. 

Harvey  cautiously  kept  his  job  with 
the  Burlington  for  six  more  years  while 
building  up  his  enterprise.  By  the  turn  of 
the  century  he  was  operating  some  60 
hotels  and  restaurants  and  30  dining  cars 
in  co-operation  with  the  Santa  Fe,  and 


but  effective  contrast.  Chairman  of  the 
board,  Byron  S.  Harvey,  Sr.,  son  of  the 
founder,  is  an  owl-wise,  tradition- 
steeped,  mild-mannered  man  of  seventy 
with  graying  hair  and  mustache. 

He  wouldn't,  as  did  Founder  Fred, 
emphasize  a  point  by  yanking  off  a  table- 
cloth completely  set  with  dishes,  glasses 
and  silverware.  But  one  of  his  managers 
says  he  can  "raise  more  hell  without 
raising  his  voice  that  any  man  in  the 
company."  He  can  judge  ability  in  a 
waitress  merely  by  watching  her  pick  up 
a  fork  and  spoon.  Entering  a  room  with 
160  diners  he  knows  at  once  whether 
they're  happy  customers,  a  form  of  clair- 
voyance required  of  top  Harvey  execu- 
tives. 

Number  two  Harvey  boy  is  grandson 
Byron,  Jr.,  forty-five,  one  of  the  best- 
dressed  presidents  in  American  business. 
Polite,  urbane  and  energetic,  Byron,  Jr., 
majored  in  philosophy  at  Stanford  Uni- 
versity before  he  got  his  start  pushing  a 
truck  in  the  basement  of  Chicago's  Car- 
son, Pirie  Scott  &  Company.  A  keen  stu- 
dent of  art  and  an  amateur  painter,  he 
fosters  such  projects  as  $5,000  murals  in 
station  dining  rooms  and  menus  deco- 
rated with  examples  of  contemporary 
art. 

Byron,  Jr.,  has  a  smart  sense  of  the 
theatrical,  possibly  because  he  received 
$25  for  playing  the  part  of  a  brakeman 
in  The  Harvey  Girls.  (M-G-M  sent  him 
his  pay  check  believing  he  might  want  to 
frame  it.  He  cashed  it.)  When  the  Har- 
veys  opened  a  restaurant  in  a  Hollywood 
bus  depot  it  was  an  immediate  flop.   Bus 


passengers  eat;  they  do  not  dine.  Byro 
Jr.,  sealed  off  the  restaurant  from  t 
depot,  smartly  redecorated  it  and  a 
nounced  a  swank  reopening.  For  a  pi 
\  iew  he  collected  a  busload  of  movie  st 
friends  and  took  them  to  the  restaunu 
It  has  been  a  popilar  dining  spot  ev 
since. 

Vice-President  Stewart  Harvey  ai 
Yale  University  severed  their  conm 
tion  following  his  sophomore  year. 
slight  tug  of  family  pull  got  him  a  j 
in  the  Palmer  House  kitchen.  When 
decided  that  the  restaurant  busim 
might  be  fun,  he  joined  the  Harve\ 
Given  Chicago's  Union  Station  rest; 
rants  to  manage  in  1933  he  created  a  ( 
pression  record  by  upping  the  cafete 
business  from  1,100  daily  to  2,000.  Ni, 
at  forty-two,  he  heads  the  company's 
tel  and  restaurant  operations. 

Tack-sharp  and  handsome,  young 
founder-grandson  Yale  man  Da^ 
Harvey  was  given  a  job  hustling  touri 
around  the  Grand  Canyon.  He  did 
like  it  and  became  a  lawyer  inste. 
After  war  years  in  Naval  Air  Co 
Intelligence  he  was  persuaded  to  give 
his  practice  and  become  Harvey 
vice-president  in  charge  of  legal  work 

As  the  world's  leading  purveyors 
Indian  curios  the  boys  have  accumula 
a  stock  which  not  only  attracts  an  i 
ending  torrent  of  loose  tourist  char 
but  which  also  is  a  major  cause 
coveting  among  American  Indian  e 
seum  curators. 

Although  items  of  unusual  merit 
stocked  at  such  Harveyvilles  as  Gn 
Canyon  and  Albuquerque,  where  th 
is  also  a  small  museum,  rare  is  the  visi 
so  distinguished  that  he  is  shown 
main  collection.  This  is  stashed  away 
a  separate  .Albuquerque  building  in 
center  of  which  is  a  huge  safelike  vs 
known  as  the  drool  room.   The  vau 
contents  are  such  that  Herman  Schv 
zer,  who  built  the  collection,  waited 
years  before  he  entrusted  J.  A.  McD 
ough,  his  assistant  and  current  Har 
man  in  charge,  with  the  combination 
the  lock. 

Rare  Southwestern  Items 


Schweizer  had  an  infinite  capacity 
accumulation.  At  first  he  merely  to 
lb  insure  that  the  Harveys  had  at  li 
one  of  everything  Southwestern.  IS 
he  set  out  to  make  certain  they  had 
best.  This  urgent  desire  was — and 
some  extent  still  is — in  conflict  with 
usual  purpose  of  business.  But  Sch\ 
zer  was  better  equipped  to  stifle  his 
sire  for  profit  than  to  part  with  treasi 
he  considered  practically  his  own. 

When  William  Randolph  Hearst 
building  his  collection  of  Indian  b 
kets,  Schweizer  refused  an  offer 
$6,000  for  a  magnificent  serape  beca 
he  explained,  "then  Hearst  would  t 
something  better  than  I  had." 

He  often  refused  to  show  items  he 
garded  most  desirable  and  Mr.  McE    *"* 
ough    today    has    ages-old,    bah 
blankets  woven  from  wild  cotton 
kets  of  beauty  and  exquisite  workn 
ship — which  he  hides  from  anyone 
might  want  to  buy  them. 

McDonough  is  probably  the  only  i 
who  knows  his  way  around  the  v; 
Delicate    Mexican    lace    mantillas 
stuffed   into   drawers   with   shawls 
buckskin  blouses.   Inlaid  silver  brac< 
are  stacked  in  cardboard  boxes 
drawer     bulges     with     tissue-wrap 
opals,  garnets,  peridots,  topazes  and  | 
ethysts,  including  a  Mexican  opal  la 
than  a  pullet  egg.  The  world's  finest 
lection  of  36  Indian  buffalo-hide  shii 
worth  $5,000,  is  stuck  away  on  a 
shelf. 

But  many  treasures  are  outside 
vault.  The  decor  of  some  Harvey  et 
lishments  has  made  erudite  luxury 
ing  travelers  catch  their  breath.  A 
Posada  Hotel  in  WinslOw  much  of 
furniture  is  old  Spanish.  There  are 
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he  Big  Picture 
i>  only  half  the  story! 


Even  more 
important,  its 

rca  Victor 

EYEWITNESS 


< 


TELEVISIOI 


rsc  big  Eye  \\  itness  pi<*- 
•re  almost  t«o  and  a  half 

-t.niilard  size — they're 
juare  inches  big!  But  the 
-t  tliiup  ahont  them  is — 

CLEAR!  The  Eye  Wit- 
*icture  Synchronizer,  de- 

1   exclusively    by    RCA 

cut-out  telex  i-ion.-tatic. 
/  let  in  nine  with  send- 
atmns.  Eve  \\  itness  pic- 
slax  clear,  easy  to  watch. 
s  one  hig  reason  more 
e  buy    RCA    \  ictor   tclc- 

than    anv    other    make! 


•  CA  Victor  8TC27I 

It-inch  K\e  Witness  televi- 

•  n  a  raliiuit  of  authentic 
•fc  Anne  design  with  doors 
W  Inn  to  hide  -creen  and 
Kit.  Has  powerful,  neu  and 
Bvrd  circuits,  simplified  tun- 
IpntinunusU  variahle  torn 
•1*. Finished  in  hand-rubbed 
■zany  .walnut  or.  for  slightl  v 
fl  modern  hlond.    \(.. 
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Plus  SI  n  Fed.  tax.  Inslel- 
lotion  eitro.  loy  optional 
ICA  Victor  Owner  Controd  " 

|e<l    to    chonge    « ithout    notice. 
«  ilighlly   higher. 
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Sorry,  Kyle,  to  chop  off  your  lovely  head — but  we've  room  here 
for  lest  than  half  of  RCA  Victor's  new  16-inch  television  size! 


Mitt  Kylo  MocDontll  itari  in  Iht  Bofoi  Fabric  program,  "Girl  About  Town,"  on  NBC  ro/evijron. 


*Only  with  an  RCA  Victor  Eye 
\\  itness  set  can  you  also  buy  RCA 
factory-guaranteed  television  instal- 
lation and  Ben  ice.  Ask  your  dealer  for 
details  of  the  RC  \  Victor  Television 


Owner  Contract  which  covers  expert 
installation  and  guarantees  fine  per- 
formance for  a  full  y  ear.  No  other 
Company  offers  such  extensive  tele- 
vision service  facilities. 
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Written  With  Point  No.  1550 


CS  Written  With  t^lPoinf  No.  9788 


When  you  buy  an  Esterbrook  Fountain  Pen  you  select 
the  one  point  that  matches  your  writing  exactly — and 
you  screw  this  personal  point  into  the  barrel  yourself  I 


TO  SELECT  Off  REPLACE 
...HERE'S  ALL   YOU  DO 
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Matched  Pen 
and  Pencil  Set 


•In  case  of  damage  you  can  replace 
your  favorite  numbered  point  yourself 
—  instantly  —  at   any  pen   counter. 
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and  silver  lace  curtains  from  Barcelona, 
altar  pieces  from  old  Mexico  and  a  lamp 
shade  made  from  the  umbrella  of  an 
archbishop. 

The  boys  acquire  new  furniture  much 
as  women  produce  babies — after  con- 
siderable gestation  and  labor.  Pre- 
liminary design  work  on  a  dining-room 
chair  recently  took  three  months  before 
anyone  felt  it  was  ready  for  serious  con- 
sideration. A  new  chair,  like  any  Harvey 
change,  is  traditionally  gradual. 

Helping  build  the  Harvey  tradition 
are  chefs  and  dining-car  stewards  whose 
accomplishments  have  become  legend- 
ary. Super  Chief  Steward  Charles 
Schirmer,  blizzard  bound  and  out  of 
food  one  winter  Sunday,  routed  store 
owners  at  Fort  Madison,  Iowa,  out  of 
their  houses  and  churches,  and  got  them 
to  open  their  stores  and  provide  food 
for  the  train.  Joe  Maciel  has  an  inter- 
national reputation  for  chicken  Maciel, 
a  dish  he  created  for  the  Harvey's  in 
Kansas  City. '  When  the  grandson  of  the 
late  Kaiser  Wilhelm  visited  Santa  Fe  he 
looked  up  Chef  Konrad  Allgaier  who 
once  cooked  in  his  grandfather's  kitchen. 

This  Supervisor  Got  Around 

But  though  some  have  made  more 
money — Chicago  papers  told  of  one 
steward,  veteran  of  the  high-tipping 
days,  who  died  leaving  two  apartment 
buildings  and  j!85,000  in  cash — few 
Harvey  men  have  been  more  enterpris- 
ing than  old-time  supervisor  Victor 
Vizetti.  One  morning  when  a  chef 
failed  to  show  for  work  at  Williams, 
Arizona,  Vizetti  cooked  breakfast.  Tele- 
graphed that  another  chef  was  stricken 
at  Winslow,  100  miles  east,  he  took  a 
train  there  and  prepared  lunch.  Then 
he  scrambled  aboard  another  train  back 
to  Williams  where  he  made  early  dinner 
before  catching  a  fast  train  back  to 
Winslow  to  cook  dinner  there  too. 

The  boys  cling  so  tenaciously  to  tradi- 
tion that  facts  sometimes  have  a  hard 
time.  One  of  the  fond  company  be- 
liefs has  been  that  most  of  the  early 
Harvey  girls  made  excellent  marriages 
and  that  many  of  them  are  today  among 
the  most  prominent  of  Southwestern 
dowagers.  But  when  M-G-M  was  film- 
ing The  Harvey  Girls  a  diligent  search 
by  the  notably  enterprising  studio  pub- 
licity department  failed  to  turn  up  any 
startling  examples.  When  a  reporter  re- 
cently scouted  the  Southwest  for  the 
same  purpose  he  found  only  ex-Harvey 
girl  Effie  Jenks,  the  charming  widow  of 
a  mining  engineer,  and  proprietor  of 
numerous  nonproducing  gold  mines. 

But  the  spirit  of  Harvey  men  is  in- 
domitable and  one  top  company  official 
told  of  the  reporter's  waning  confidence 


in  the  myth,  declared  he  knew  ol 
former   Harvey  girl  married  to 
executive  ol  oik-  ol  the  most  rcsp 
organizations  in  America." 

Pressed  for  the  man's  identity  hi 
simply,  "Me." 

There  is  no  doubt  thai  these 
were  exceptional  people.  They 
money  on  $20  a  month,  room  and  bjg 
plus  tips  seldom  exceeding  a  I 
Living  together  in  dormitories  g 
unusual  esprit.  Moral  standards 
impeccable.  The  mayor  of  Albuqu 
gave  them  an  annual  parly  and  they 
often  guests  at  teas  and  similar  I  urn. 
When  one  newly  arrived  waitrc 
marked  to  a  customer  that  she  like. 
he  said,  "Why  don't  you  join  the  co 
club?"  She  became  a  member  an* 
accepted  without  question. 

Tradition  flourished  in  the  han 
such  girls.  They  served  customers 
out  apparent  effort  and  with  no  w 
motion,  in  a  manner  as  stylized  at 
the  Harveys,  as  graceful  as  a  ,c 
ballet.  New  girls  sometimes  catc 
spirit,  in  which  case  they  are  im 
ately  clutched  to  the  Harvey  bos< 
as  demonstrative  a  fashion  as  the  H 
boys — true  conservatives — affect 

Harvey  conservatism  is  rcflectec 
deep  distaste  for  debt.     Althoug 
boys  have  6,000  employees  and 
up  to  $2,500,000  a  month,  they  . 
their    own    financing,    a    considi 
achievement  for  a  family-owned 
ness.    New  York  promoters,  for  > 
the  boys  have  a  special  disaffection 
stantly  besiege  them  with  glowinj 
posals  outlining   the  benefits  of 
issues.    These  are  politely  but  fiat    - 
fused. 

Is  there  a  chance  of  the  Harvey 
tion  dying?  Harvey  men  think 
They  tell  the  story  of  a  young  b« 
who.  they  say,  should  someday  m; 
Harvey  great-granddaughter — the; 
now  two,  both  aged  twelve.  It  ' 
make,  they  claim,  a  perfect  match 

The  lad  was  standing  near  a 
woman    dining    with    her    pathe 
crippled  husband,   who  was  stru 
ineffectually   to  unscrew  the   top 
catchup  bottle.     Finally  the  man 
the   bus   boy   for  help.     The   bu 
turned  away  and  tentatively  testt 
lop.     It  responded.     But  he  didn 
screw  it.     Sliding  his  grip  down 
glass   neck   of  the   bottle,   he   m 
strenuous  but  apparently  fruitless 
Red-faced,  he  said,  "I'll  have  to 
napkin,"  and  headed  for  the  kitch, 

He  soon  returned  beaming  and  h 
the  opened  bottle  to  the  crippl 
couldn't  do  it,"  he  said.  "But  th 
got  it  off.    He's  really  powerful." 

That  is  the  stuff  Harvey  bo} 
made  of.  CUt3 
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"Now  you  take  my  wife — she  never 
will  buy  anything  for  herself  with- 
out asking  me  about  it  afterwards!" 


CIOKCI  WOLF! 


CKEY  MOUSE,  AND  HOW  HE  GREW 


Continued  from  page  21 


is  known  definitely:  The  brain 
occurred  on  a  westbound  train 
where  between  Chicago  and  Los 
:les,  in  1927. 

Disney,  who  was  to  sire  the 
was  the  son  of  a  contractor.  He 
X)rn  in  Chicago  and  raised  in  Kan- 
!ity  along  with  three  brothers  and  a 
.  Besides  a  brief  session  studying 
honing  nights  at  the  Chicago  Acad- 
of  Fine  Arts,  Disney  never  had  a 
n  in  drawing  in  his  life.  After  World 
1  he  went  into  illustrating  advertise- 
for  farm  magazines,  working  in 
as  City.  The  room  in  which  he 
ed  swarmed  with  mice.  One  partic- 
y  brave  mouse,  soon  to  become  as 
ortal  as  Shelley's  Skylark,  used  to 
ce  across  Disney's  easel. 

le  Public  Was  Apathetic 

g  to  improve  his  position,  Dis- 
nswered  an  ad  placed  by  a  commer- 
slide  company  and  found  himself 
g   his    first   animated   cartoons, 
.going  into  business  for  himself,  he 
a  movie  on  Little  Red  Riding  Hood, 
on  Goldilocks,  and  finally  one 
Alice  in  Cartoonland  in  which  a 
live  girl  had  adventures  with  ani- 
■  d  make-believe  figures.  This  stirred 
(has  City  not  at  all,  and  when  his  dis- 
tor  went  on  the  rocks  and  was  un- 
to pay  him,  Disney  decided  to  pull 
i%  and  go  West,  young  man. 
:  reached  Hollywood  and  Vine  with 
isuit,  540  inside  it,  and  a  print  of  his 
:  in  Cartoonland.   His  older  brother 
already  in  Hollywood,  had  $250. 
kncle  had  $500.  A  garage  was  rented, 
girls  hired  to  draw  and  ink  in  the 
es,  and  Disney  was  in  business.   He 
and  sold  60  different  episodes  of 
'■  in  Cartoonland  and  introduced  a 
called  Oswald  the  Rabbit.   Mean- 
one  of  the  two  women  on  Disney's 
Lillian  Bounds,  an  Idaho  girl  in  the 
:ity,  salary  $15,  seemed  too  attrac- 
to  confine  to  business.    So  Disney 
her.    Later,  on  a  trip  to  New 
Disney  had  a  falling  out  with  the 
butor   of  his   Oswald   the    Rabbit 
which  ended  with  the  distributor 
wg  the  Rabbit,  and  Disney  holding 
ag. 

i  the  train  home  to  Hollywood,  Dis- 

«U  brooding,  with  his  wife.  He  had 

300,  his  own  talent,  a  whole  anima- 

>  ^etup  and  nothing  to  animate.  Try- 
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ing  to  think  of  a  new  character,  he  ex- 
amined the  possibilities  of  a  dog,  a  cat,  a 
rabbit,  and  discarded  them  all  because 
they  were  being  done  elsewhere.  He  re- 
membered the  animals  he'd  seen  on  a 
farm,  and  in  zoos.  He  remembered  the 
days  when  he  sketched  ads  for  farm 
journals  and — lo,  he  had  it!  The  mouse! 
"Mortimer  Mouse!"  he  cried. 

"Mickey  Mouse!"  his  wife  corrected. 

Unlike  Byron,  who  woke  up  famous, 
Mickey  Mouse  fell  on  his  face  in  his  ini- 
tial two  jousts  with  fame.  His  first  film, 
Plane  Crazy,  diverted  few  fans  from 
John  Gilbert.  A  second  film,  Gallopin' 
Gaucho,  crawled  out  of  theaters  fast. 

It  was  1928,  and  Hollywood  had  found 
its  voice.  Disney  had  completed  his  third 
Mickey  Mouse,  an  item  called  Steamboat 
Willie,  and  put  his  own  voice  in  Mickey's 
mouth,  making  it  register  as  a  squeaking 
falsetto.  Disney  used  his  voice  because 
he  couldn't  afford  to  hire  one.  (He  re- 
mains Mickey's  voice  today,  because  the 
public  might  be  too  used  to  it  to  tolerate 
a  change.)  Besides  adding  voice  to  this 
early  film,  Disney  attempted  music  and 
sound  effects — Mickey  playing  a  xylo- 
phone solo  on  a  cow's  teeth  and  giving  a 
loud  concert  on  dishpans.  The  audience 
loved  it. 

In  quick  succession,  Mickey  made 
a  musical  comedy,  The  Opry  House,  a 
Western.  The  Cactus  Kid,  and  appeared 
as  Robinson  Crusoe  in  The  Castaway. 
The  stampede  was  on.  Through  the  ter- 
rible thirties,  Mickey  Mouse  grew  until 
his  shadow  fell  across  the  globe.  He  did 
12  to  15  pictures  a  year. 

One  year  468,000,000  paid  admission. 
Eskimos  in  Alaska  formed  a  Mickey 
Mouse  fan  igloo.  Kaffirs,  natives  of 
South  Africa,  who  once  refused  to  take 
coins  unless  Queen  Victoria's  image  was 
on  them,  refused  to  buy  soap  unless 
Mickey  Mouse's  image  was  on  all  brands. 
Argentina  awarded  Mickey  a  giant 
gourd,  Australia  sent  live  kangaroos,  and 
the  Nizam  of  Hyderabad,  richest  man  in 
the  world,  selected  Mickey  as  his  fa- 
vorite actor. 

The  sun  never  set  on  Mickey  Mouse. 
In  Japan  he  performed  as  Miki  Kuchi, 
in  France  he  was  Michel  Souris.  in  Spain 
he  was  Miguel  Ratoncito,  in  Italy  he  was 
Topolino. 

He  even  pierced  the  Iron  Curtain,  be- 
fore Churchill  coined  the  phrase.  Ap- 
pearing in  The  Band  Concert,  Peculiar 
Penguins  and  Three  Little  Pigs,  he  ex- 


Fights  Add  Action 
of  "On  and  Off"  driving 

the  major  cause 
of  engine  wear 


SHELL 
X-lOO 

Motor  oil 


Unique  "X"  safety  factor  in  Shell  X-100 

Motor  Oil  counteracts  Acid  Action 


It's  not  friction,  as  generally 
assumed,  that  causes  the  most  en- 
gine wear! 

It's  Acid  Action  —  chemical  etch- 
ing of  engine  parts  that  takes  place 
in  the  low  operating  temperatures 
of  today's  "On  and  Off"  driving! 

In  your  short  trips  about  town,  to 
the  school,  the  tailor's,  the  Store— your 
engine  is  intermittently  "On  ami  Off" 
.  .  .  runs  for  brief  periods  of  time  only. 
Hence  it  seldom  warms-up  to  efficient 
operating  temjK:ratures.  It  runs  "cold." 
In  these  short  "On"  periods,  combus- 
tion may  be  incomplete  and  partially 
burned  fuel  gases  and  moisture  attack 
the  smoothly  |>olished  metal  surfaces 
chemically.  It's  this  biting  Acid  Action 
that  accounts  for  up  to  90%  of  your 
engine's  wear! 

Shell  Research  worked  all  out  on  this 
problem  .  .  .  developed  a  unique  "X" 


safety  factor  to  combat  Acid  Action. 
Now,  1}/i  million  miles  of  road  testing 
—  and  millions  of  miles  of  use  by  motor- 
ists—  have  proved  conclusively  that 
with  this"X" safety  factor  Acid  Action 
is  effectively  counteracted — engine  life 
is  prolonged. 

This  triumph  of  Shell  Research — 
another  Shell  "first"— comes  to  you 
only  in  Shell  X-100  Motor  Oil.  This 
oil,  long  famous  for  its  ability  to  pro- 
tect your  engine  under  the  stresses  of 
sustained  high  speeds  and  extreme  driv- 
ing conditions,  now  has  this  added  pro- 
tection for  every  mile  you  drive.  It  is 
unequalled  by  any  other  motor  oil,  no 
matter  its  price. 

Let  your  Shell  Dealer  drain,  flush 
and  refill  your  crankcase  with  Shell 
X-100  Motor  Oil  today. 

It's  Incomparable! 
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Clock  Absorbine  Jr.'s 
Quick  Soothing  Relief 

%  That's  right,  clock  it!  The  next  time  you 
overdo  and  are  plagued  with  sore,  -stiff  mus- 
cles, look  at  your  watch! 

Then  rub  those  tired  torture  spots  with 
Absorbine  Jr.,  the  standby  liniment  of  many 
professional  trainers  and  athletes  for  over 
half  a  century! 

Chances  are  you'll  get  the  relief  you  want 
so  quickly  it  will  surprise  you — by  your 
watch!  That's  because  Absorbine  Jr.  has  two 
beneficial  actions. 

First,  it  soothes  and  cools  those  sore  places 
on  application. 

Second,  it  counters  the  irritation  that 
causes  the  pain  with  a  muscle  relaxing  effect 
that  helps  make  you  feel  good  alt  over.  What 
relief!  What  FAST  relief! 

And  your  nearest  drugstore  has  a  long- 
lasting  bottle  of  time-proved 
Absorbine  Jr.  for 
you  for  only  $  1 . 2  5. 

W.  F.  Young,  Inc. 
Springfield,  Mats. 


/Ibsor  bine  Jr. ! 


cited  enthusiasm  from  Smolensk  to  Si- 
beria, with  one  Soviet  critic  explaining 
to  the  masses,  "Disney  is  really  showing 
us  the  people  of  the  capitalistic  world 
under  the  masks  of  mice,  pigs  and  pen- 
guins. A  definite  social  satire." 

Having  become  the  darling  of  the  pro- 
letariat, Mickey  was  then  adopted  by 
the  carriage  trade  and  the  lorgnette  set. 
The  gentlemen  of  the  Metropolitan  Mu- 
seum in  New  York  called  Mickey's  cre- 
ator "the  greatest  historical  figure  in  the 
development  of  American  art."  David 
Low,  the  English  cartoonist,  added, 
"Disney  is  the  most  significant  figure  in 
graphic  art  since  Leonardo  da  Vinci." 
In  the  Leicester  Galleries,  London, 
Mickey  Mouse  was  stuck  on  a  wall  be- 
tween a  Picasso  painting  and  an  Epstein 
sculpture. 

Symbolism  in  Disney's  Art? 

It  was  getting  thoroughly  out  of  hand. 
People  were  yammering  about  expres- 
sionism and  the  dynamics  of  art  and  the 
symbolism  inherent  in  Mickey.  Disney, 
while  ranked  among  the  world's  top  liv- 
ing artists  working  in  a  new  form,  is 
regarded  as  somewhat  less  than  avant- 
garde  by  several  of  his  ex-employees  and 
colleagues. 

There  is  the  story  that  when  Disney 
saw  the  first  cut  of  Fantasia,  and  heard 
Beethoven's  Sixth  on  its  sound  track,  he 
reared  back  in  his  projection-room  seat 
and  bellowed,  "Gee,  this'll  make  Bee- 
thoven!" If  that  one  is  true  or  not,  there 
are  several  persons  who  overheard  the 
discussion  between  the  learned  and  liter- 
ary Aldous  Huxley  and  Walt  Disney. 
Huxley  wondered  what  made  Mickey 
Mouse  and  Company  tick.  "Hell,  Doc,  I 
don't  know,"  Disney  replied.  "We  just 
try  to  make  a  good  picture.  And  then 
the  professors  come  along  and  tell  us 
what  we  do." 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  little  in 
common  between  the  assembly-line 
methods  of  producing  a  Mickey  Mouse 
short  and  hoity-toity  art.  At  the  51-acre 
Disney  Studios — which  contain  thor- 
oughfares like  Dopey  Drive  and  Mouse 
Street — over  500  highly  trained  employ- 
ees grind  out  the  cartoons. 

The  method  is  simple.  Almost  no  one 
writes  at  Disney's.  Writers,  so-called,  ac- 
tually draw.  Stories,  as  such,  are  never 
submitted,  but  rather  drawing  strips 
pinned  to  boards  are  submitted. 

With  the  story  line  set,  senior  anima- 
tors, sketch  out  the  main  story  steps.  It 
takes  16  drawings  to  make  Mickey  move 
once  on  the  screen.  The  senior  animators 
might  draw  the  1st,  the  10th  and  the  16th 
of  these  drawings,  and  let  their  assistants 
fill  in.  The  studio  is  closed  on  week  ends, 
and  on  these  days,  usually,  Disney  will 
wander  through  the  rooms  alone,  study- 
ing the  drawings  up  on  boards,  often 
leaving  notes  of  criticism.  When  Dis- 
ney approves  a  story,  it  is  transferred 
from  white  paper  to  celluloid  sheets, 
inked  and  painted  by  a  staff  of  girls,  and 
photographed  with  special  cameras. 

Since  picture  costs  have  doubled,  even 
tripled,  in  the  last  decade,  all  kinds  of 
trick  short  cuts  are  used  to  save  money. 
Mickey  has  no  soles  on  his  shoes,  be- 
cause it  saves  cash.  Elaborate  costume 
pictures  are  avoided,  because  they  give 
the  animators  extra  work.  Whenever 
possible,  lions  are  used  to  harass  Mickey 
instead  of  tigers,  because  tigers  have 
stripes.  Situations  demanding  crowds  are 
rare;  too  many  people  to  draw. 

There  have  been  mixed  opinions  con- 
cerning Walt  Disney's  main  contribution 
to  Mickey  Mouse,  beyond  the  original 
act  of  creation.  A  former  employee  said, 
"Walt  is  not  an  artist.  He  doesn't  have 
the  instincts  or  the  imagination  of  an 
artist.  His  little-known  virtue  is  that  of 
a  great  promoter,  who  happens  to  recog- 
nize the  importance  of  putting  out  a 
product  technically  better  than  anyone 
else's." 

But  whatever  Disney's  talent,  exactly, 


the  fact  is  that  it  is  a  mighty  talent.  Most 
of  his  underlings,  though  speaking  from 
the  safety  of  anonymity,  acknowledge  his 
daily  contribution  to  Mickey  Mouse  and 
the  other  characters.  "When  we  have  a 
tough  problem,  we  bring  it  to  him  and  he 
solves  it,"  says  a  veteran  Disney  writer. 
"When  we  leave  his  office,  we  don't  say, 
'What  a  brain  to  think  of  that!'  We  say, 
'It's  so  simple.  Why  didn't  we  see  it  our- 
selves?' Walt  is  always  clear  and  direct. 
He  always  delivers." 

Disney — called  Walt  to  his  face  by  ev- 
eryone in  the  studio — directs  his  $7,000,- 
000  firm  from  a  three-room  office  suite. 
Visitors  enter  through  an  outer  office, 
between  two  secretaries  and  a  glass 
trophy  case,  into  Disney's  personal 
study  in  brown.  Behind  the  big  desk  is  a 
dark-haired,  slight-framed,  rather  shy 
man  of  forty-eight  years,  who  works 
from  nine  to  five  daily.  His  office  is 
dotted  with  framed  photographs  of  his 
wife,  Lillian,  and  his  two  daughters, 
Diane  Marie,  aged  fifteen,  and  Sharon 
Mae,  aged  twelve. 

Disney  is  not  a  wealthy  man.  For 
years  some  of  his  employees  made  more 
money  than  he  did.  He  dwells  quite  mod- 
estly— using  the  Hollywood  definition  of 
the  word — in  a  Los  Feliz  Hills  home. 

If  the  movies  of  Mickey  Mouse  and 
company  have  not  made  Walt  Disney 
rich,  at  least  the  by-products  of  their 
fame  have  given  him  promise  of  security 
for  years  to  come.  In  1932,  a  bouncy 
gentleman  named  Kay  Kamen,  who'd 
been  a  department-store  sales  promotion 
man  in  Kansas  City  where  he  first  met 
the  struggling  Disney,  realized  the  full 
potentialities  of  hiring  Mickey  Mouse 
to  sell  merchandise.  He  rushed  to  Hol- 
lywood and  sewed  up  Disney. 

Working  out  of  a  Manhattan  office, 
Kamen  became  the  middleman  between 
Disney  and  manufacturers  the  world 
over.  And  Mickey  Mouse  went  into  a 
new  career  as  salesman  for  a  variety  of 


products  ranging  from  sweat  shirt! 
Halloween  masks  to  greeting  card' 
fruit  juices.  Mickey  promptly  gi 
increased  the  sales  of  two  major  n 
facturers.  The  Lionel  Corporation, 
ers  of  toy  electric  trains,  tied  up 
Mickey  and  sold  253,000  Mickey  lv 
handcars  during  a  Christmas  seaso 
a  profit  of  about  $150,000. 

Another  more  important  assist 
given  by  Mickey  to  the  Ingcrsoll  W 
bury  Company  (now  U.S.  Time  Cc 
makers  of  watches.  Kamen  sugges 
Mickey  Mouse  watch  to  Disney,  wl 
sisted,  "It'll  never  sell."  Today 
Mickey  Mouse  watch  outsells  its  ne- 
children's  watch  competitor  ten  to 
and  the  5,000,000th  manufac 
Mickey  Mouse  watch  is  now  under 
in  Disney's  office. 

In  a  few  years  Mickey's  product 
taken  the  world  by  storm.  There 
been  Mickey  Mouse  bracelets  of 
num  set  with  diamonds  selling  for  S 
on  Fifth  Avenue.  There  was  a  M 
Mouse  wallpaper  praised  by  the  pi 
King  of  England.  There  were  M 
Mouse  sandals  that  sold  2,000  pa 
one  day  at  a  New  York  store. 

Kamen  has  2,000  different  pro 
tied   up  with   Disney  characters, 
year  they  provided  a  gross  take  o 
000,000— of  which  Kamen  took  $3C 
and  Disney  $700,000. 

But  those  who  profit  by  cash  hav 
to  thank  Mickey  Mouse  for  than 
who  profit  by  the  escape  he  pro 
For  the  peoples  of  the  earth,  Micl 
a  miracle.  In  an  uncomplicated  wj 
is  always  good  for  a  laugh,  for  a  mc 
away  from  man-made  headaches 
taxes  and  the  troubles  of  this  civiliz 
He  is  of  a  special  planet  where  we 
grow  old,  or  achy,  or  vain,  a  p 
place  without  sarcasm  and  sinus, 
out  politicians  and  poorness — that 
world  of  Mickey  Mouse  on  thii 
happy  birthday. 


SENATOR  WALRUS: 

on  Spring  Poetry 


I,  as  a  poet,  elatedly  sing 
Not  of  the  flowers  that  bloom  in  the  spring, 
Not  of  the  brook  as  it  courses  the  hollow, 
Not  of  the  meadow  lark,  not  of  the  swallow; 
Rather,  I  sing,  in  the  spring  of  the  year, 
Ho !  for  a  sound  that  I'm  eager  to  hear — 
Welcomest  seasonal  sound  of  'em  all : 
Crack  of  the  bat  as  it  smacketh  the  ball.  .  .  . 
(Trusting  a  senator,  singing  of  same, 
Merits  a  pass  to  the  opening  game.) 

— AL  GRAHAM 
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HeET  SCOTLAND'S  FAVOURITE  SON .  .  .  Smooth,  suave,  mellow ...  and  the  choice  of 

flmoisseurs  the  world  over.  Yes,  that's  Johnnie  Walker  —  Scotch  from  Scotland,  and  Scotch  at  its 
bst  always.  JOHNNIE  TALKER  born  1820,  still  going  strong.  Blended  Scotch  whisky,  Red 
loel.  Black  Label,  Both  86.8  proof.  Canada  Dry  Ginger  Ale,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.Y.,  Sole  Importers. 
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CANADA   IS    FISHING  COUNTRY.  Ontario 

alone  has  more  than  a  million  lakes.  From 
the  glacier-fed  waters  of  the  high  Rockies 


to  the  famed  salmon  pools  of  New  Bruns- 
wick and  Nova  Scotia,  real  trophies,  real 
relaxation  call  sportsmen  north. 


C/01M£/  MASU  JLMtW  \hXhAA 


You  travel  in  armchair  ease  by  Canadian  National  into 
lamed  sporting  playgrounds  and  resort  areas,  you  stop  over 
to  sightsee  Canada's  friendly  cities.  Ask  today  at  your  nearest 
Canadian  National  office  (listed  below)  for  details  on  your 
choice  among  the  10  most  popular  Canadian  vacations. 


IN  THE  HEART  of  the  majestic  Cana- 
dian Rockies  nestles  the  "village"  of. 
Jasper  Park  Lodge — luxurious  centre 
of  "out-of-this-world"  trail-riding 
(Tonquin  Valley,  above),  fishing,  golf- 
ing; starting  point  for  the  spectacular 
Columbia  Icefield  Drive. 


ABOARD  THE  CONTINENTAL  LIMITED  you  ride 

the  Scenic  Route  across  Canada,  guest  of  the 
largest  railway  system  in  North  America.  Other 
"name"  trains  give  easy  access  to  all  Eastern 
Canada.  To  California  and  anywhere  West,  to  New 
York  and  anywhere  East,  go  Canadian  National. 
"We'll   tell    vou    where   and    take   vou    there." 


*  Here  they  are,  the  10  Top  Vaca- 
tions as  revealed  in  n  1948  surfey 
of  U.S.  travel  preferences:  Alaska 
Cruise  *  British  Columbia  «  Cana- 
dian Rockies  •  CrosS'Canada  Rail 
Tour  •  Eastern  Cities  anil  the 
l^iureotians  •  Gaspe  and  the 
Sa£uenay  *  l.akc  of  the  Woods 
Maritime  Provinces  •  Highlands 
of  Ontario  •  Winnipeg  &  Hudson 
Bay.  Choose  your  vacation — then 
have  your  nearest  Canadian 
National   office   plan    it   for   vou. 


CANADIAN 


THE    RAILWAY    TO    EVERYWHERE    IN    CANADA 

Canodion  Notional  oHices  in  U.S. — Boston,  Buffalo,  Chicago,  Cincinnati,  Detroit, 
Dulutii,  Kamai  City,  Los  Angeles,  Minneapolis,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh 
Portland,  Me.,  San  Froncisco,  Seattle,  St.  louis,  Washington,  DC.  In  Conodo.  360 
McGill  St.,  Monheol.  No  passports  required  of  U.S.  Citizens. 


PRIDE'S  CASTLE 


Continued  from  page  18 


smiling  up  at  him  through  the  bright  veil 
of  her  tears.  "Come,  Pride — take  me 
home." 

Sharon  no  longer  lived  in  the  rooms 
above  her  shop.  She  had  a  small  taste- 
fully furnished  old  house  that  she  had 
bought  and  redecorated.  But  at  the  door, 
she  put  out  a  slim,  gloved  hand  to  him. 

"Good  night,  Pride,"  she  said. 

"Can't  I  come  up?"  Pride  pleaded. 

"No,  Pride." 

"We  were  meant  for  each  other, 
Sharon.  God  meant  us  to  be  together. 
I  did  it.  If  there  ever  were  a  sin  on  this 
damned  frozen  earth  it  was  when  I  mar- 
ried Esther!  I  got  in  God's  way.  I  didn't 
do  what  He  meant  me  to.  So  now — " 

"No,  Pride,"  Sharon  said  wildly,  and 
fled  through  the  door. 

BY  MIDNIGHT,  Pride  Dawson  was 
drunk — savagely  drunk.  He  was 
very  quiet  about  it,  so  that  even  the  bar- 
keep  who  repeatedly  filled  his  glass  was 
unaware  of  his  condition.  Whisky, 
which  usually  put  him  into  instant  good 
humor,  tonight  curdled  in  his  veins  like 
sour  fire. 

He  stood  up  suddenly,  tossed  a  bill 
upon  the  bar  and  marched  out.  There 
was  only  the  slightest  sway  in  his  walk. 
Outside,  the  snow  came  down  cool  and 
white  like  a  benediction.  Somewhere 
along  his  route,  Pride  had  lost  his  hat, 
and  the  flakes  clung  to  his  coarse  black 
hair,  turning  him  into  a  grotesque  snow 
man.  He  stumbled,  then  straightened  up, 
swearing.  But  as  drunk  as  he  was,  he 
traveled  as  straight  as  an  arrow  to 
Sharon's  little  house. 

Inside  the  house,  Sharon  stood  by  the 
ancient  kitchen  range  and  patiently 
waited  for  a  large  tin  tub  of  water  to 
heat.  She  was  clad  in  a  flannel  night- 
dress and  slippers,  but  she  hard  kept  the 
house  so  warm  that  she  felt  no  need  for 
a  robe.  She  had  already  bathed  earlier 
in  the  day  so  it  was  not  the  idea  of  clean- 
liness that  motivated  her  to  take  this 
second  bath  at  midnight.  The  reason, 
rather,  was  purely  psychological. 

She  had  lain  awake  for  hours  tor- 
mented by  doubts  and  confusion  until 
her  tenseness  had  become  actually  phys- 
ical. If,  she  had  thought,  I  don't  relax, 
I'll  scream.  She  had  learned  long  ago 
what  a  soothing  thing  it  was  to  lie  still  in 
a  tub  of  hot  water  and  let  fatigue  and 


nervousness  slip  away  from  her.  So  nc 
she  waited  before  the  huge  and  cran! 
range,  poking  up  the  coals. 

Pride  stood  on  the  sidewalk  in  t 
snow,  looking  at  the  door.  "1  wondei 
I  ring  the  bell,"  he  mumbled  to  himse 
"whether  she'll  let  me  in.  I'll  have  to  i 
it,  I  guess.   I'll  make  some  excuse." 

He  went  quietly  up  on  the  little  sto 
and  rang  the  bell,  twisting  the  knob  w 
great  force.  Then  he  waited. 

Sharon  slid  back  the  lock  and  open 
the  door.    Pride  thrust  a  big  foot  if 
ward,  but  she  did  not  even  attempt 
close  it  again. 

"Oh,  no!"  she  whispered.  "No,  no.' 

Then  he  was  inside  grinning  at  h 
the  melting  snow  making  little  stres 
down  his  dark  face. 

"Sharon,  honey,"  he  began. 

She  leaned  forward  suddenly 
drew  back.  "You're  drunk!"  she 
her  voice  hoarse  with  disgust. 

"Yep.     Drunk.     Drunk    as    an   < 
Drunker  than  a  coot.    All  your  fat 
You  freeze  up  a  man's  insides  so  that 
has  to  warm  them  somehow." 

"Oh,  Pride,  Pride,"  she  moan> 
"How  could  you!  Go  away  from  he 
This  is  dreadful!" 

"I'm  no  good,"  Pride  declared,  w; 
ging  his  big  head.  "I'm  terrible.  Do 
aim  to  go.  Mean  to  stay  here  with  y 
- — where  I  belong — " 

Sharon  backed  away  from  him  nc 
pure  terror  in  her  eyes.  Her  nightdr) 
was  of  flannel,  shapeless  and  unfashii 
able,  but  somehow,  in  it  she  was  twl 
as  appealing.  Her  brown  hair  hung  lew 
about  her  shoulders,  soft  curling,  a 
her  eyes  were  big  with  fear. 

"Come  kiss  me,  hon,"  Pride  murmur 

Sharon  considered  the  matter.  P 
haps,  she  thought,  if  I  humor  him,  i 
talk  to  him  gently — 

"If,"  she  whispered,  "I  kiss  you,  \ 
you  go?" 

"Sure,"  Pride  said  with  drunken  cr. 
"sure  I  will,  hon — you  haven't  a  th 
to  worry  about — not  a  thing." 

Sharon  went  up  on  tiptoe.  Her  t  * 
arms  stole  upward  about  his  neck.  Pr 
made  no  threatening  motion,  but  kis 
her  very  gently.  Sharon  felt  the  fear  le 
ing  her.  I  can  handle  him,  she  thouj 
Then  she  brought  her  hands  down 
cradled  his  face  between  them,  lingei 
upon  the  caress. 
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The  slow  flopping  of  the  dorses  tliat  drew  the  road  wagon  along  WftS 
like   a   double   heartbeat.      Sharon    could    see   Pride's    profile    tighten 


It  was  then,  at  that  exact  instant,  thai 

knew   she    was   wrong.     1  he    swiit. 

waid   nun  ion   of  her   head   was   a] 

anticipation     But   Pride's   mouth 

to  hers  fiercely,  fighting  fox  pos- 

n,  and   his  big  hands,   about   her 

t.  were  hoops  ol  tempered  steel. 

The  struggle  went  on  in  ferocious  si 

c.   Hei  hands  came  up,  reaching  for 

lyes.    But  he  twisted  aside  and  her 

dug  long  bloody  furrows  down  his 

Pride  only  grunted  and  tightened 

grip.    She   hammered   at   his   mouth 

her  list  until  the  skin  on  her  knuck- 

hroke  against  his  teeth  and  she  did 

even  feel  the  pain.   Slowly,  inexora- 

\.  she  was  being  bent  over  backward. 

air  crushed  from  her  lungs,  but  she 

Otinued  to  tight,  using  her  nails,  her 

inds.  even  her  teeth,  until  Pride  mut- 

red  through  his  tight-held  teeth:  "1  it- 

e  wildcat!    Claw  away,  honey — I  like 

m  wild'" 

Then,  suddenly,  her  strength  was 
one.  and  she  was  limp  in  his  arms.  He 
ent  down  and  lifted  her  up  and  walked 
pthe  stairs. 

RIDE  DAWSON  mumbled,  "Hush. 
.  Sharon!     Hush,   hon,   please  hush!" 
tut  she  continued  her  dreadful  crying. 
4er   whole   body   along   all   its  slender 

ngth  was  racked  with  grief.  He  could 
ee  her  throat  quiver  with  wild,  unceas- 
ng  sobbing.  Her  head  thrashed  upon 
he  slim  column  of  her  throat,  from 
ght  to  left  and  back  again,  her  brown 
lair  thing  with  the  motion,  the  sides  of 
ner  face  striking  the  pillow  alternatingly 
rith  quite  audible  force. 

He  put  a  great  hand  gently  over  her 
nouth.  but  she  twisted  silently,  her  thin 
ace  purpling  from  lack  of  breath  so 
hat  he  was  forced  to  take  away  his 
land.  It  was  then  that  her  eyes  came 
)pen,  and  she  sat  up  and  stared  at  him. 
ter  wide  lips  bruised  and  swollen. 

Go."  she  said  at  last,  the  single  syl- 
able  shuddering  up  from  her  throat,  her 
oice  whole  octaves  deeper  than  he  had 
ver  heard  it  before,  hoarse  and  unnatu- 
al.  and,  when  he  hesitated,  she 
creamed  at  him:  "Go!" 

There  was  nothing  for  him  to  do  but 
)be\ . 

Sharon  cried  for  a  long  time  after  he 
had  gone.  Then  she  got  up  from  the  bed 
.and  dragged  herself  to  a  full-length  mir- 
'ror.  She  ached  in  every  muscle,  but  be- 
side the  grief  in  her  heart  the  physical 
pain  was  nothing. 

The  face  that  stared  back  at  her  was 
haunted,  the  lips  bruised  and  swollen,  a 
dried  trickle  of  blood  in  one  corner  of 
her  mouth,  the  eyes  blue-circled,  sunken, 
swollen  shut  with  weeping,  the  checks 
ca\ernoush  hollow,  framed  in  a  mass  of 
wet,  wild-tangled  hair. 

She  went  into  the  bathroom  and 
poured  the  water  she  had  heated  into  the 
tub.  It  was  by  this  time  almost  scalding. 
When  she  stepped  into  it,  her  skin  red- 
dened, and  she  had  to  bite  her  lips  to 
keep  from  crying  out,  but  she  drew  no 
cool  water  into  it  at  all.  This  was  a  rite 
— the  ancient  rite  of  purification.  Her 
hands  were  fierce,  scrubbing  at  her  skin. 
But  after  a  time  she  gave  it  up  and  lay 
back  in  the  hot  water  thinking:  It's  in- 
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side- — that's  where  the  stain  is.    It's  on 
my  soul. 

I  lien  she  thought  about  Pride  and  to 
hci  surprise,  her  thoughts  did  not  fol 
low  the  expected  pattern.  She  had  be- 
lieved  that  she  would  hate  him  forever, 
call  him  cow. ud.  drunken  beast.  But, 
Strangely,  what  came  out  of  the  echoing 
darkness  of  her  mind  was:  Poor  Pride! 
He  looked  so  dreadfully  ashamed. 

She  knew  that  she  had  better  get  up, 
get  dressed,  walk  out  into  the  snow. 
For.  if  she  lay  there  in  the  cooling  water 
she  was  going  to  begin  thinking  and  the 
core  of  her  grief  would  be  laid  bare.  But 
she  could  not  move. 

She  had  mortally  sinned.  There  was 
no  doubt  about  it.  What  now?  Musi 
she  pits  herself?  Must  she  withhold  her 
hand?  Pity  was  lor  others.  Charity  was 
the  thing  that  one  extended  to  poor  sin- 
ners— never  to  one's  self.  Self-pity  was 
cowardice.  Mercy  toward  one's  own  sins 
was  fleeing  from  the  wrath  of  God. 

As  she  stepped  from  the  tub,  she  re- 
membered suddenly,  blindingly,  how  it 
had  been. 

"Yes,"  she  whispered,  "oh,  yes,  I  am 
damned!" 

She  would  not  flee  God's  wrath.  She 
would  go  forward  to  seek  it.  Being 
damned,  another  sin,  however,  mortal. 
could  not  increase  the  pangs  of  hell  one 
iota.  It  was,  besides,  the  easier  choice. 
Living,  she  must  face  Pride  again.  Liv- 
ing, she  might  have  to  gaze  upon  the  face 
of  Esther  whom  she  had  wronged. 

She  fled  through  the  rooms  searching 
for  a  weapon,  for  poison,  for  anything 
with  which  it  might  be  done.  But  there 
was  nothing.  She  had  feared  her  own 
grief  at  losing  Pride  too  long — she  had 
taken  too  many  precautions.  There  was, 
of  course,  the  window;  but  the  thought 
of  lying  broken  in  the  snow,  being  stared 
at  pityingly  by  strangers  was  repulsive  to 
her  sense  of  modesty. 

So,  at  last,  she  drew  out  another  gown 
from  the  drawer  and  put  it  on.  Then 
carefully  she  locked  the  door  and  lay 
down.  Lacking  food,  without  water,  she 
would  die  after  a  time,  would  she  not? 
And  there  would  be  no  marks  upon  her 
—  nothing  to  betray  her  grief  and  shame 
to  all  the  world. 

DURING  that  same  night,  Thomas 
Stillworth  died  very  quietly  in  his 
sleep.  Terrance,  his  coachman,  brough. 
Esther  the  news.  He  looked  shocked  at 
the  fact  that  Esther  did  not  cry. 

Pride,  Esther  thought,  has  cost  me  so 
many  tears  that  I  have  none  left  for  Fa- 
ther. She  went  back  upstairs  and  dressed 
while  Terrance  waited  with  the  carriage. 
Then  she  came  down  again  and  got  into 
the  vehicle.  She  reached  her  father's 
house  shortly  after  midnight. 

So  it  was  that  when  Pride  reached 
home  two  hours  later,  he  was  spared  the 
humiliation  of  another  scene.  He  went 
at  once  to  the  Stillworth  mansion,  but 
Esther  was  surrounded  by  a  host  of  her 
father's  friends,  so  quickly  had  the  news 
spread,  despite  the  hour.  And  though 
her  blue  eyes  widened  at  the  sight  ot  the 
scratches  and  the  bruises  upon  his  face, 
Esther  was  in  no  position  to  say  a  word. 

She  could  see  lifted  eyebrows  in  many 


J  S  greater  length 
filters  the  smoke 
on  the  way  to  your  throat 


Filters  the  smoke    vXi 


•  Discover  for  yourself  why  so 
many  of  your  friends  have  changed  to  the  longer, 

finer  cigarette-  PALL  MALL.  Its  greater 
length  of  traditionally  fine,  mellow  tobaccos  serves 
as  a  longer,  natural  filter  to  screen  and 

cool  the  smoke  on  the  way  to  your  throat— 
yes,  filters  the  smoke  and  makes  it  mild. 

Thus  PALL  MALL  gives  you  a  smoothness, 
mildness  and  satisfaction  no  other  cigarette 

offers  you.  Enjoy  the  longer,  finer  cigarette 
in  the  distinguished  red  package— 

PALL  MALL  Famous  Cigarettes— 
good  to  look  at,  good  to  feel,  good  to  taste, 
and  good  to  smoke . 
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Just  your  stuk . 
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Its  distinctive  styling  goes 
far  beyond  just  pleasing 
the  eye.  Here's  design  that 
flows  naturally  from  ad- 
vanced engineering  ...  to 
fit  form  to  function  .  .  . 
to  offer  you  a  great  New 
Plymouth  that,  inside  and 
out,  is  better  in  every  way! 


BEAUTY  WITH  REASON 

That  sweeping,  new  low  silhou- 
ette is  something  to  see.  And 
this  is  beauty  with  a  reason.  It 
helps  give  you  a  car  that's  eas- 
ier to  use  in  all  ways.  Easy  to 
start  —  easy  to  stop  —  easy  to 
drive — easy  to  put  in  the  ga- 
rage —  easy  to  park  —  easy  to 
service  —  easy  to  see  out  of  — 
easy  to  get  in  and  out  of. 


BEAUTY  FOR  COMFORT 

The  beautiful  new  interior 
styling  is  even  better  than  it 
looks.  Chair-height  seats  are 
wider,  deeper  from  front  to 
back.  There's  plenty  of  room 
for  long  legs  and  high  hats. 
Windows  lift  and  lower  easier. 
Diagonally  mounted  rear  shock 
absorbers  give  added  stability 
to  the  famous  Air  Pillow  Ride ! 


BEAUTY  FOR  CONVENIENCE 

There's  no  starter  button  or 
pedal  in  the 'New  Plymouth. 
You  just  turn  the  ignition  key 
— and  the  engine  starts!  The 
handsome  new  instrument 
panel  has  everything  where 
you  want  it.  Fenders  flow  into 
the  body  but  they're  separate 
and  detachable — and  it  doesn't 
cost  a  fortune  to  repair  them! 


BEAUTY  FOR  SAFETY 


The  increased  glass  area 
nice  to  look  at  from  the  ou 
side.  But  it's  there  to  look  01 
of  from  the  inside.  Both  wim 
shield  and  rear  window  a: 
larger.  The  entire  car  is  d 
signed  to  give  the  driver 
clear,  undistorted  view  of  0 
road  in  all  directions — day  ar 
night — rain  or  shine! 
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Of  MORE  SAFETY 

tew  body  construction  makes 
he  New  Plymouth  a  sturdier. 
•ler  car.  Frame  and  body  are 
13%  more  rigid.  The  New 
Plymouth  has  a  lower  center 
)f  gravity.  It  hugs  the  road 
»tter.  And  this  car  handles 
«ith  such  amazing  ease  that 
ou  can  drive  it  for  many 
lours  and  still  feel  fresh 


BEAUTY  FOR  PERFORMANCE 

Under  the  curving  new  low 
hood  of  the  New  Plymouth 
theres  a  livelier,  more  power- 
ful, more  efficient  engine.  This 
is  the  result  of  a  newly 
designed  cylinder  head,  in- 
creased compression  ratio  and 
a  new  intake  manifold.  New 
chrome  compression  ring  gives 
even  longer  engine  life. 


BEAUTY  FOR  VALUE 

To  see  how  new  car  beauty 
helps  make  a  better  new  car- 
see  your  Plymouth  dealer  now! 
You'll  find  that  this  great 
Plymouth— more  than  any  of 
the  great  Plymouths  before  it 
—  is  the  low-priced  car  most 
like  high-priced  cars  — the 
greatest  dollar-for-dollar  car 
value  your  money  can  buy! 


NOW  there's  more  differ- 
ence than  ever  in  low-priced 
cars  — and  the  great  New 
Plymouth  makes  the  differ- 
ence. See  this  new  car  at 
your  Plymouth  dealer's  now. 


PLYMOUTH  Division  ol  CHRYSLER  CORPORATION.  Delroil  31.  Michigan 
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aw*  Terrific 


The  mighty  Martin  Mauler  is  the 
largest,  fastest,  most  heavily  armed 
slugger  in  Uncle  Sam's  Navy  —  it 
totes  an  almost  unbelievable  load 
of  protection  for  the  country 


THREE  full-size  torpedoes,  12 
rockets  and  four  20  mm.  aerial 
cannons  add  up  to  over  9000 
lbs. — an  awesome  payload  for 
many  multi-engine  aircraft.  But  it's 
duck-soup  for  the  Navy's  newest 
carrier-based,  dive-torpedo  bomber, 
the  Martin  AM-1  Mauler — and  con- 
siderably less  than  the  maximum  pay- 
load  this  tremendously  powerful  single- 
engine,  one-man   plane  can  carry! 

In  carrier  tests,  the  Mauler  qualified 
as  the  Navy's  most  potent  weapon  of 
its  type.  It  can  alternate  torpedoes, 
bombs  or  mines  along  with  its  rockets  and  cannons.  It  has  a  range  of 
over  2000  miles.  And  it  is  powered  by  a  3250-horsepower  Pratt  &  Whitney 
Wasp  Major  engine,  most  powerful  conventional  engine  in  service  today ! 
The  Martin  Mauler  is  a  true  blue-blood  in  the  great  family  of  planes  Martin- 
has  been  building  for  our  armed  services  since  1913.  Planes  that  rank  high 
in  Martin's  40-year  history  of  building  air  power  to  serve  the  nation,  air 
transport  to  serve  its  people !  The  Glenn  L.  Martin  Co.,  Baltimore  3,  Md. 


Hard-hitting  turrets,  for  power  operation 
of  guns,  were  first  developed  in  America 
by  Martin,  and  during  World  War  II  the 
company  was  their  largest  designer  and 
builder.  With  today's  high  speeds  bring- 
ing new  problems  of  fire  control,  Martin 
engineers  are  retaining  this  leadership  by 
continued  experimentation,  new  designs. 


T 


Behind  the  Mauler  are  great  pioneer 
Martin  planes  like  this  BM-1,  the  first 
practical  dive  bomber.  Built  for  the  Navy 
in  1931,  the  Martin  craft  culminated 
weary  years  of  searching  for  this  elusive 
type  of  aircraft  by  armed  services  and 
aircraft  manufacturers. 


Wffetftit. 
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MANUFACTURERS  OF:  Versatile  Morvinol 
resins  (Martin  Chemicals  Division)  •  Dependa- 
ble Martin  2-0-2  airliners  •  Advanced  military 
aircraft  •  Revolutionary  rockets  ond  missiles 
•  Newest  aerial  gun  turrets  •  DEVELOPERS 
OFl  Mareng  fuel  tanks  (licensed  to  U.  S. 
Rubber  Co.}  •  Stratovision  aerial  re-broad- 
casting  (in  conjunction  with  Westinghouse 
Electric  Corp.)  •  Honeycomb  construction 
material  (licensed  to  U.  S.  Plywood  Corp.)  • 
New  type  hydraulic  automotive  and  aircraft 
brake  •  LEADERS  IN  RESEARCH  to 
guard  the  peace  and  build  better  living  in 
mony  far-reaching  fields. 


Air  cargo  work  horse  is  this  speedy, 
high-payload  cargo  version  of  the  great 
Martin  2-0-2  Airliner — featuring  a  maxi- 
mum payload  of  15,106  lbs.,  which  can 
be  carried  680  miles  non-stop,  at  a 
cruising  speed  of  281  m.p.h. 

Real  careers,  rare  opportunities,  are  open  in 
aviation  for  forward-looking  young  men. 
Ask  for  detailed  information  at  your  Air 
Force.   Navy  or   Marine  recruiting   office. 


a  face,  and  the  hands  being  raised  to 
conceal  the  whispers. 

Now,  she  thought,  now — of  all  times! 
Oh,  Pride,  how  could  you! 

But  Pride  paid  no  attention  to  the 
looks  or  the  whispers.  His  head  ached 
dully,  and  his  mind  worked  slowly. 

Never  thought  she'd  take  it  so  hard, 
he  mused.  It  was  of  Sharon  he  was 
thinking,  not  of  Esther. 

Mustn't  think  about  it,  he  told  him- 
self. Not  here — not  now.  I  owe  the  old 
pirate  that  much  respect.  After  all,  I'm 
getting  my  paws  on  fifty-two  million  dol- 
lars. 

THEY  gave  Thomas  Stillworth  a  fu- 
neral that  would  have  done  credit  to 
a  Roman  emperor.  The  whole  block 
about  Trinity  Church  was  roped  off,  and 
policemen  fought  to  keep  back  the 
crowds.  There  were  fifty-two  coaches  in 
the  procession  for  this  man  who  had 
never  knowingly  helped  or  befriended  a 
fellow  creature  in  life. 

But  Esther,  dry-eyed  behind  her  heavy 
black  veil,  had,  during  it  all,  the  time 
and  the  quiet  necessary  for  thinking. 
Forgive  me,  Father,  she  mused,  but  you 
had  your  life  and  it  is  finished.  You  did 
your  best  for  me  and  I  am  grateful.  But 
it's  over  now.  Mine  must  go  on.  I  have 
to  think  about  myself  now. 

She  gazed  quietly  at  her  husband,  sit- 
ting there  beside  her  and  thought:  She 
fought  you,  didn't  she — your  plain  lit- 
tle milliner?  How  well.  Pride?  Anyway, 
bless  her  for  fighting.  There's  something 
fine  about  that  girl.  I  shall  not  hate  her. 
Oh,  no — it's  you  I'll  hate,  Pride.  And  I 
am  a  Stillworth.  We're  wonderful  haters 
— we  can  feed  upon  it  for  a  lifetime. 

I  shan't  be  foolish  this  time.  I'll  not 
make  a  scene.  I  may  not  discuss  the  mat- 
ter with  you  at  all — just  enough  to  be 
sure.  Oh,  yes — I'll  be  very  humble,  and 
submissive.  I'll  also  be  patient.  I'll  wait 
for  years  for  the  opportunity  to  strike, 
but  when  I  do  .  .  . 

Pride  glanced  from  time  to  time  at  the 
still  face  of  his  wife.  Wonder  what  she's 
thinking.  Her  face  is  too  still.  I  don't 
like  it  like  that.  She's  plotting  some- 
thing. These  damned  scratches!  I  hate 
like  hell  to  go  home.  She's  going  to  raise 
all  kinds  of  hell  once  this  is  over. 

When,  after  the  clean  black  earth  had 
ceased  thudding  upon  the  bronze  lid  of 
Black  Tom's  coffin,  and  the  procession 
had  retraced  its  route,  silent  and  slow, 
Pride  knew  that  the  time  of  reckoning 
had  come. 

But  it  was  not  until  that  night  in  their 
bedroom  that  Esther  turned  and  faced 
him.  "Pride — " 

Pride  ran  his  tongue  over  his  lips  be- 
fore he  could  speak.  "Yes,  Esther?" 

"You — you  and  Sharon,  you  . . .  Didn't 
you,  Pride?" 

Lying  was  no  good  now.  Nothing  was 
any  good.   Not  even  living.    "Yes." 

"I  thought  so."  Esther  said  very  qui- 
etly, and  turning,  got  into  bed.  .  .  . 

A  week  later  the  will  was  read.  To 
his  acute  disappointment  Pride  found 
that  he  was  not  one  penny  richer  than 
he  had  been  before  Black  Tom's  death. 
The  old  man  had  left  Esther  only  half  of 
his  fortune,  and  that  half  was  so  hedged 
about  and  fenced  in  with  legalisms,  that 
short  of  Esther's  making  an  outright  gift 
of  her  fortune  to  her  husband,  he  could 
not  lay  a  finger  upon  it.  And  that,  he 
realized,  Esther  could  scarcely  be  ex- 
pected to  do. 

What  made  it  worse  was  the  fact  that 
he  could  not  protest.  There  was  no  way 
he  could  roar  or  bluster  without  wound- 
ing the  quality  that  had  given  him 
his  name,  his  pride.  So  he  went  out 
and  walked  through  the  streets,  and 
drank  heavily.  But  he  did  not  go  near 
Sharon. 

At  last  he  came  home,  to  find  Esther 
waiting  up  for  him,  a  telegram  that  was 
as  long  as  a  letter  in  her  hand. 

"You — you've  been  with  her,"  she 
whispered. 


"No,"  he  growled,  "I  haven't.  Whan 
that  you  got?" 

"You're  lying,"  Esther  said  wearil 
"but  it's  no  matter.   Here." 

She  passed  him  over  the  wire.  Edw; 
Bolley  had  sent  it.  The  first  thing  t 
Pride  noticed  was  the  fact  that  it  w; 
written  like  a  letter  with  no  attempt 
deletions  or  abbreviations  to  lessen 
cost.  Black  Tom  would  have  considei 
it  criminally  extravagant. 

"Therefore,"  he  read,  "I  don't  think 
necessary    even    to   start    building 
nuisance  line  here  in  Colorado.  The 
sayer  assures  me  that  the  vein  of  silver 
fantastically    rich.     You,    Pride,    are 
lucky  devil.    Who  else  ever  had  a 
borer   discover   silver   while   diggin; 
right  of  way?   And  that  man  a  hea 
Chinese  who  didn't  know  what  he  w 
finding." 

Pride  looked  up,  his  nostrils  flarin 
and  then  looked  down  and  read  agaii 
"I've  filed  a  claim  here.  You'd  bett< 
do  the  same  in  Washington.  Then  joi 
me  in  Denver.  I  put  myself  down  ; 
part  owner — for  a  fourth,  say;  but  1*1 
willing  to  discuss  the  matter,  for  th 
land  is,  after  all,  yours." 

Keep  your  fourth,  Ed,  Pride  though 
After  all,  if  it  hadn't  been  for  you, 
wouldn't  even  have  known  about  thi 
Well,  Black  Tom,  who's  laughing  now 
You  can  beat  everything  but  my  lucl 
I'll  die  richer  than  you  did! 

He  passed  the  telegram  over  to  E; 
ther.  She  read  it  rapidly  and  looked  u 
at  him. 

"Congratulations."  She  smiled  quieth 

"Can't  beat  me!"  Pride  laughed.  ' 
have  the  best  luck  in  the  world.  Silvei 
Esther,  silver!  Just  because  I  got  E 
to  buy  me  that  little  strip  of  mounlai 
pass  in  Colorado!" 

"You're  going  out  there?"  Esthe 
asked. 

"Yep.  But  first  I'm  going  to  Washing 
ton.  After  that  I'll  go  West.  I'll  be  ther 
two  months  at  least." 

"When  are  you  leaving?" 

"First  thing  in  the  morning." 

"I,"  Esther  said,  "will  get  your  thing 
ready." 

Lying  there  on  her  little  bed,  Sharoi 
noticed  that  she  could  no  longer  lift  he 
hands.    She  felt  very  cold  there  in  th 
darkness.    "O   God,"   she   moaned,   ' 
takes  so  long — so  long.  .  .  ." 

TO  HIS  immense  disgust.  Pride  foum 
that  he  could  not  get  a  train  to  Wash 
ington  in  the  morning.  The  first  of  then 
left  late  in  the  afternoon.  He  sat  mo 
rosely  in  the  station,  thinking. 

I  could  go  back  home,  but  I'd  have  t< 
face  Esther  again.  I  don't  want  to  di 
that.  Her  face  hurts  me  to  look  at 
Nope,  I  can't  go  home.  He  stiffened  sud 
denly.  Sharon!  he  thought.  I  can't  g< 
away  and  leave  her  hating  me.  I'll  go  t< 
her  now — ask  her  to  forgive  me.  Ge 
down  on  my  knees  if  necessary!  Can' 
leave  her  like  this — can't. 

He  was  up  then  and  running  from  th< 
station.  On  the  sidewalk  he  lifted  hi 
hand  in  a  quick  signal  to  the  driver  of  ; 
hansom  cab.  And  then,  once  more,  thi 
luck  that  he  boasted  of  deserted  him 
For  as  he  was  in  the  act  of  climbing  int( 
his  cab,  another  one  pulled  up  a  fev 
yards  behind  him.  And  in  it,  Esther  sat 
She  saw  him  get  into  the  little  two 
wheeled  vehicle,  and  put  her  head  out  o 
the  window  to  call  to  him.  But  suddenly 
savagely,  she  jerked  it  in  again. 

He,  she  decided,  should  be  boardinj 
a  train — not  engaging  cabs.  So  she  liftec 
the  trap  and  spoke  to  the  driver  abov< 
her.   "Follow  that  cab,"  she  said. 

She  had  come  to  the  station  out  of  th< 
best  of  motives.  I  love  him,  she  hac 
thought.  It's  up  to  me  to  save  him — ant 
our  marriage.  He's  going  to  have  grea 
holdings  in  the  West.  Why,  then 
shouldn't  we  live  out  there?  Chicago 
or  San  Francisco?  Away  from  her 
Where  he'U  never  see  her.  He  won't  turr 
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i  another  woman.    In  a  way  he  does 
i.e   me     and    it's    not    merely    beaut] 
lit  turns  his  head.  Heaven  knows  Sh.u 
.  i  not  pretty ' 

It's   the    sottness   about    her — and.    I 

ight  as  well  admit   it.   the  sweetness 

ere  aren't  many  women  like  her.    It 

i  t  likely  he'll  even  look  lor  another. 

she  had  looked  at  her  watch.    I  can 

lim,  she  had  decided.    Discuss  it 

rith   him — arrange   to   join   him   later! 

see  it  m\  way.    He  must! 

So  she  had  flown  down  the  stairs  and 

i'o  the  first  passing  cab.  exulting  in  her 

Ed  fortune  in  being  able  to  obtain  one 

[host  at  once.    Her  good  fortune  thai 

L   now    her    misfortune — the    worst 

n  the  face  of  the  earth  .  .  . 

ride  did  not  even  look  back  during 

drive  to  Sharon's  shop.  He  was  much 

preoccupied  for  that.   When  he  had 

ehed  it.  he  told  the  driver  to  wait,  for 

jvas  his  intention  to  return  to  the  sta- 


tion as  soon  as  possible.  Esther  halted 
hex  cab  ball  a  block  awaj  and  watched 
her  husband  as  he  got  down  and  entered 
the  shop.  He  came  out  in  a  surprisingly 
short  time.  He  was.  Esthei  saw.  actually 
running 

"No,"  one  of  the  guK  had  told  him. 
"we  haven't  seen  her.  She  hasn't  heen 
here  in  over  a  week.  Oh.  Mi  Dawson. 
we're  so  worried.'' 

"Didn't  you,"  Pride  growled,  "go  to 

her  house "" 

She's  moved.  She  told  us  she  was 
going  to  but  she  never  got  B  chance  to 
give  us  the  address.  She  used  to  live  in 
this  same  building  right  upstairs. 
But—" 

The  sentence  was  never  finished.  Al- 
read>  Pride  was  racing  for  the  waning 
cab.  Behind  him  Esther  spoke  once  more 
to  the  drivei  and  the  two  cabs  moved 

off  almost  at  the  same  instant. 

Esther  sat  a  long  tune  before  Sharon's 
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N  ALL  the  entertainment 
world,  Joe  E.  Brown, 
the  star  of  Harvey,  has 
the  reputation  of  be- 
ing the  most  enthusias- 
tic sports  fan.  Collecting  sports 
items  which  belonged  to  the 
greatest  athletes  of  the  past  few 
decades  has  been  Joe's  consum- 
ing interest. 

He  did  such  a  good  job  of  it  that 
UCLA  now  houses  the  Joe  E. 
Brown  Trophy  Room  in  which 
are  kept  all  his  precious  items — 
except  one. 

Years  ago,  Joe  was  offered  a 
contract  to  play  with  the  New 
York  Yankees.  Although  he  did 
not  sign,  he  has  been  a  favorite 
of  Yankee  ballplayers  since  the 
twenties.  And  Lou  Gehrig,  the 
famed  Iron  Man,  was  a  great  pal. 

Lou  had  been  a  guest  at  Joe's 
California  home  several  times 
and  had  seen  the  fabulous  col- 
lection. A  remarkable  thing  is 
that  Joe  never  asked  for  a  gift 
for  the  trophy  room;  that  is,  not 
until  he  asked  for  one  from 
Gehrig. 

That  was  when  Joe  wrote  ask- 
ing Lou,  who  had  long  passed  the 
2.000-consecutive-games  mark  to 
set  a  record,  if,  when  the  streak 
ended,  he  would  let  Joe  have  the 


first    baseman's    glove   he   wore 
during  that  time. 

Within  two  weeks,  he  had  an 
answer.  Gehrig  wrote  that  he 
wished  Joe  had  asked  for  any- 
thing but  the  glove.  It  meant  ev- 
erything to  him.  Wouldn't  Joe 
settle  for  his  bat,  or  shoes?  Joe 
was  so  embarrassed  for  having 
asked,  he  couldn't  get  himself  to 
write  again. 

That  fall,  Joe  went  to  New 
York  to  see.  the  Yankees  play  in 
the  World  Series.  Just  before 
game  time,  the  bat  boy  came  to 
Joe's  seat  in  a  front-row  box.  and 
told  him  that  Lou  wanted  to  see 
him. 

Joe  walked  to  the  Yankee  dug- 
out. He  was  shocked  to  see  how 
gray  and  thin  the  once-erect, 
powerful  and  handsome  Lou  was. 
Unmindful  of  the  Yankee  play- 
ers around  them,  Lou  said  to  Joe, 
"Well,  pardner,  here  it  is." 

As  Joe  took  the  glove  he  was 
almost  in  tears.  So  were  the 
tough,  healthy  and  wonderful 
ballplayers  who  witnessed  the 
scene.  For  Lou  Gehrig's  playing 
days  were  over. 

No,  that  glove  isn't  in  the  Joe  E. 
Brown  Trophy  Room  at  UCLA 
Joe  won't  part  with  it.  And  when 
he  passes  on,  it'll  go  to  Joe,  Jr. 
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IT'S  A  MATTER  OF  CHOICE  .  .  .  whether  the  lens 
or  the  brush  makes  the  "best"  pictures  .  .  .  for 
no  art  seems  "best"  to  every  critic! 

Similarly,  no  single  brand  of  whiskey  can 
seem  best  to  everyone.  That's  why  we  take  the 
common-sense  attitude  that  Hunter's  deli- 


cately different  flavor  will  appeal  to  a  great 
many  men,  but  not  necessarily  to  all  men.  It's 
a  matter  of  choice! 

We  do  sincerely  believe  you  should  try  this 
fine  whiskey.  Try  it  because  it  is  different.  Try 
it  and  form  your  own  opinion! 


HUNTE 
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sidence,  fighting  for  control.    So,  she 
used,  that's  where  she  lives!   Then,  at 
ng  last  she  looked  up  at  the  driver. 
"Where  to,  now,  me  lady?"  the  man 
aeezed. 

'Sixty-eighth  and  Fifth  Avenue,"  Es- 
er  said.  "Home."  .  .  . 
The  janitor  faced  Pride  woodenh  al 
B  door  of  Sharon's  house  "Miss 
Neil?  Come  to  think  of  it,  1  ain't  seen 
r  in — four,  no  in  a  whole  week.  She 
n't  been  in  nor  out  to  my  knowing. 
>t  while  I  was  here.  What's  that?  Sure 
have  a  key — but   it's  agin   th'   rules 

1  o  hell  with  the  rules!"  Pride  roared. 

he's  in  there,  man!    Dead  or  dying!" 

"Mercy  upon  us!"  the  janitor  whis- 

|red,  and  started  up  the  stairs. 

Pride  was  hard  upon  his  heels.    The 

grated    noisily    in    the    lock    and 

!•   door   swung   open.     It    was   warm 

i  the  house  lor  Sharon  had  not  turned 

t  the  steam.    Pride  hurled  himself  past 

anitor   almost   knocking   the   man 

.ind  raced  up  the  stairs  to  the  sec- 

iJ  floor.   Then  he  was  kneeling  beside 

•  bed,  the  frail,  pitiful  little  form  cra- 

in  his  great  arms. 

is  she?"  the  janitor  began, 
o,"  Pride  said.  "Now  get  out  of 
and  get  some  soup!  Tell  your 
to  make  it  hot'  Get  going  now!" 
janitor  fled. 
ide  knelt  there,  holding  Sharon  in 
arms.  For  the  first  time  in  his  life  he 
something  on  the  inside  of  him 
d — give  way,  and  pressing  his  big 
into  the  hollow  of  her  neck,  he  cried 
a  child, 
felt  her  stir  faintly.  He  raised  his 
and  saw  that  she  was  looking  up 
her  eyes  soft  and  clear.  There 
something  else  in  them,  too — some- 
akin  to  tenderness.  She  made  a 
little  gesture  with  her  hands,  as 
she  would  lift  them  to  stroke 
face. 

,  merciful  God!  Sharon — Sharon, 
on't    die!     Please    don't    die — 
!" 

IEN  the  janitor's  wife  came  into 
the  room,  he  was  sprawled  hall 
;  Sharon's  inert  form,  his  great  bulk 
ked  with  frenzied  grief. 
I  did  it!"  he  said.  "I  killed  her!  1 
her  so  that  she  couldn't  stand 
ad  now  she's  dead!  Murderer,  that's 
it  I  am!    Killed  her  just  like  1  took 

two  hands  and — " 
'i Faith  an'  I'll  take  me  own  two  hands 
break  your  head  if  you  don't  move 
great  carcass!"  the  janitor's  wife 
"The  poor  thing  ain't  dead — she's 
no  thanks  to  ye!    Now  move 

stood  there  trembling  while  the 
matronly  woman  lifted  Sharon's 
and  fed  her  tenderly,  spoon  after 
of  the  hot  soup. 

le  he  watched  he  could  see  the 
creeping  back  into  the  pale  cheeks, 
now  than  he  had  ever  seen  them 
jre,  and  Sharon's  breathing  evened, 
Homing  very  gentle.  The  janitor's  wife 
lend  her  head  gently  upon  the  pillow 
M  let  her  sleep. 

:  And  me  thinking  the  poor  creature'd 
le  away  for  a  while.  Sure  an'  I  should 
■■own  better  than  that!"  She  threw 
fiance  that  included  both  Pride  and 
husband  in  its  withering  contempt: 
in!"  she  spat,  and  started  from  the 


[ride  put  out  his  hand  and  stopped 
I've  got  to  stay  here,"  he  said.  "Got 
:  her  well — got  to  talk  to  her.  Got 

lave   her   forgiveness   or    I'll   never 

id  another  peaceful  day." 
should  worry  me  head  about  how 
spends  your  days,"  the  woman  be- 
but  the  janitor  shook  his  head. 

''tew,  Mary,"  he  cautioned,  "let  him 

— might  be  all  for  the  best." 

laron  had  to  be  fed  every  two  hours. 

after  the  second  time.  Pride  relieved 
O'Casey  of  the  task.    He  dumped 
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money  into  Mary  O'Casey 's  lap — more 
money  than  she  had  ever  seen  before  in 
her  lile.  and  told  her  to  buy  whatever 
Sharon  needed,  but  to  make  sure  it  was 
the  best. 
Mrs.  O'Casey  softened  at  this. 

"He  ain't  a  bad  sort,  lhat  follow,"  she 

whispered    to    her    husband.     "Whativer 
lie\  done  to  the  child  he's  sure  sorr\  lot 
Tis  thinking  1  am  thcr'll  be  a  wedding 
when  she  conies  to  herself!" 

BUT  it  was  two  days  before  Sharon 
was  in  any  condition  to  talk  to  Pride. 
He  came  into  her  bedroom  that  morning 
to  find  that  Mrs.  O'Casey  had  bathed 
Sharon  and  combed  out  her  long  brow  n 
hair.  Then  she  had  tied  it  up  away  from 
her  ears  with  a  ribbon,  and  left  her  with 
the  admonition  to,  Take  it  aisy,  baby — 
you  still  ain't  so  strong." 

Sharon  was  sitting  up  in  bed  when  he 
came  in,  and  her  dark  eyes  were  grave 
and  tender  searching  his  face. 

He  began.  "Sharon,  honey,  I — I  don't 
know  what  to  say." 


the  way  I  feel  about  you.  If  you  were  to 
put  .i  bullet  through  my  heart,  1  suppose 
I'd  die  whispering,  'I  love  you.  Pride — I 
love  youl' " 
"Sharon,"  Pride  began,  "I—" 
"Sorry,  darling.  That's  the  way  it  is. 
So  let  me  finish  what  I  want  to  tell  you — 
since  this  is  probably  the  last  lime  I  shall 
talk  to  you  I'm  only  human.  I'm  terri- 
bly afraid  o\  dying  just  like  anyone 
else.  But  I'm  more  afraid  of  living  now. 
Afraid  that  one  day  Esthei  will  come 

into  my  shop  and  I  shall  have  to  look 
into  her  face  knowing  how  1  wronged 
her.  Afraid  that  you  might  come  back 
once  more  and  kiss  me  and  hold  me 
close.  Oh.  1  couldn't  bear  that.  Pride'  I 
know  myself,  now.  I  know  I'm  wicked 
enough  to  sin  like  that  again  and  again, 
until  until  I  forget  one  day  how  wrong 
it  is,  until  I  turn  my  face  away  from 
God." 

"You've  had  your  say,"  Pride  said, 
"now  I'm  going  to  have  mine.  You  said 
a  whole  lot  of  things  about  sin  and  sin- 
ning that  just  don't  make  sense  to  me, 
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"Then  don't  say  anything,"  she  said 
gently.  "I  wasn't  right — not  entirely.  I 
— I  shouldn't  have  seen  you  any  more 
after  you  married.  I  knew  how  much  I 
loved  you.  In  a  way  I  led  you  on,  be- 
cause it  was  such  a  comfort  to  know  you 
loved  me,  too.  I  was  wrong,  Pride, 
wrong." 

"But  I  did  it!"  Pride  insisted.  "It 
wasn't  your  fault,  Sharon." 

"Pride,"  Sharon  whispered,  "it  was  a 
sin.  That's  why  I  have  to  die.  You  saved 
me  this  time — but  you  can't  always.  I'll 
be  quicker  next  time — and  more  cer- 
tain." 

"Don't  talk  like  that!  If  you  have  to 
die  for  something  you  aren't  even  guilty 
of — then  half  the  women  on  earth  should 
be  below  ground  right  now." 

"Pride — I'm  not  talking  about  other 
people;  I'm  talking  about  me.  Other 
people  can  make  excuses  and  forgive 
themselves  so  easily — only  I'm  not  other 
people,  darling.  I'm  Sharon  O'Neil,  a 
curious  creature  who  cannot  live  with 
such  a  sin  upon  her  soul." 

"Reckon  I  can't  convince  you,"  Pride 
said.  "You  have  to  remember  that  Christ, 
Himself,  forgave  the  woman  what  they 
caught  sinning." 

Sharon  smiled.  "And  told  her  to  go 
and  sin  no  more.  But — can  we,  Pride? 
Can  I?  I  thought  I  was  going  to  hate 
you  forever  for  what  you  did.  But  an 
hour  later  I  had  forgiven  you  completely. 
Love  is  a  funny  thing.  I  guess  there  isn't 
anything  you  could  do  that  could  change 


but  no  matter.  Just  remember  one  thing. 
If  you  do  yourself  any  harm,  you'll  make 
a  murderer  out  of  me.  If  there  is  any 
God,  He's  not  going  to  allow  my  hands 
to  be  lifted  up  to  Him  covered  with 
blood.  You've  been  talking  about  your 
soul,  your  sin — but  what  about  mine? 
You  say  you  love  me,  but  you  don't  give 
a  damn  about  what  happens  to  me,  do 
you?  Love  ought  to  be  bigger  than  that." 

"I  guess,"  Sharon  said  softly,  "I  hadn't 
thought  about  your  side  at  all." 

"You're  damned  right  you  hadn't. 
Now  look  at  me,  Sharon.  Look  at  my 
face.   Ever  known  me  to  lie  to  you?" 

Sharon  shook  her  head. 

"Well,  I  ain't  fixing  to  lie  now.  I'm 
thirty-eight  years  old — I'm  no  lovesick 
kid.  I'm  a  man,  Sharon,  old  enough  to 
know  what  I'm  saying.  So  when  I  tell 
you  that  if  you  lift  a  hand  against  your- 
self, I'm  going  to  leave  orders  to  be  bur- 
ied right  alongside  of  you,  so  even  if  you 
die  you  can't  get  away  from  me." 

"Pride,"  Sharon  whispered,  "you 
wouldn't!" 

"Oh,  yes,  I  would!  And  you  know  it. 
I'm  going  now.  I  got  to  go  to  Washing- 
ton, then  out  to  Colorado.  I'll  be  gone 
two  months.  Mrs.  O'Casey'll  take  care 
of  you,  till  you're  well.  And  don't  worry 
about  the  expense,  because  I'm  paying 
her.  When  I  come  back  I  expect  to  find 
you  alive  and  well  and  happy.  If  not 
you'll  have  my  life  on  your  hands." 

Sharon  straightened  up  in  the  little 
bed  and  put  up  her  arms  to  him. 
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"Good-by,  darling,"  she  whispered. 

But  Pride  did  not  kiss  her  at  once. 
"Promise  me?" 

"Yea,"  slunon  whispered.  "Oh,  yes — 
1  promise!"  .  .  . 

1  sther  sat  very  still  in  the  horsehair 
chair.  She  had  been  thinking,  but  her 
thoughts  went  round  and  round  in  end- 
less circles.  He  told  me  he  was  leaving 
but  he  had  to  go  to  her  first.  1  should 
leave  him.  Father  left  me  more  money 
than  1  can  ever  possibly  use.  But  it  isn't 
lhat.  I  can't  do  it.  1  can't  escape  him.  I 
can  no  more  stop  loving  that  big  ox  than 
I  can  stop  breathing.  He's  been  gone  five 
hours  now  and  it  seems  five  centuries. 
December  1,  1871.  I'll  remember  this 
day. 

When  the  maid  came,  Esther  looked 
at  her  a  long  moment  before  she  spoke. 

"I'm  going  away,"  she  said  quietly, 
"for  about  two  weeks.  Pack  some  things 
for  me.  And  tell  Terrance  to  get  the  car- 
riage ready.  I'm  going  down  to  Broad 
Acres — I'm  sick  of  the  winter." 

"Broad  Acres,  madam?"  Simone 
echoed  blankly, 

"That's  right,  you're  new.  My  father 
owned  a  plantation  in  South  Carolina 
called  Broad  Acres.  It  wasn't  profit- 
able to  work  it  any  more  after  the  slaves 
were  freed,  but  he  kept  it  as  a  winter 
retreat." 

"Yes,  madam."  Simone  curtsied. 
"Very  well,  madam." 

Terrance  and  Malcholm  came  up 
after  a  time  and  took  the  bags  down.  Es- 
ther had  supervised  Simone's  packing. 
The  girl  had  exclaimed  over  the  filmy 
nightdresses  and  negligees  that  Esther 
was  taking. 

"One  would  think,"  she  said  happily, 
"that  madam  was  going  upon  a  honey- 
moon!" 

"You,"  Esther  snapped,  "are  not  paid 
to  think!" 

"Yes,  madam,"  Simone  said  quietly. 

Outside,  Terrance  waited  beside  the 
open  door  of  the  carriage.  "Grand 
Central  Depot,  madam?"  he  asked. 

"No,"  Esther  said.  "Drive  off,  I'll  tell 
you  later."  .  .  . 

When  Terrance  opened  the  door  of 
the  carriage  before  the  address  that 
Esther  had  given  him,  his  face  was  a 
study.  Instead  of  its  usual  brick  red,  it 
was  now  purple. 

He  looks,  Esther  thought  merrily,  as 
though  he's  going  to  have  a  stroke. 

"Make  yourself  comfortable,"  Esther 
told  him,  "I  may  be  quite  some  time." 

Out  of  the  corner  of  his  eye  Terrance 
saw  the  gas  jets  in  the  hall  of  the  house 
flare  up,  and  the  slim  silhouette  that 
opened  the  door.  Then  resolutely,  he 
turned  away  his  face. 

And  him  such  a  foine  man,  too,  he 
thought.  Increased  my  pay,  and  all.  It 
was  of  Pride  he  was  thinking.  But  a  good 
servant,  he  had  learned  long  ago,  knew 
when  to  have  neither  eyes  nor  ears  nor 
understanding. 

So,  when  long  after  midnight  he  finally 
returned  from  Grand  Central  Depot, 
he  answered  Malcholm's  peevish  de- 
mand about  what  had  kept  him  so  long 
with:  "She  stopped  off  for  a  bit,  that's 
all." 

'  Tis  a  mercy  to  have  her  out  of  the 
house  for  a  while,"  Malcholm  sighed. 
"She  was  very  short  of  temper  lately." 

PRIDE  spent  a  busy  two  months  in  the 
mountains  of  Colorado.  The  new 
mine  was  all  Ed  Bolley  had  said  it  was, 
and  more.  If  Pride  were  to  make  no  fur- 
ther investments,  this  seemingly  endless 
vein  of  silver  would  still  have  insured  his 
being  a  wealthy  man  for  the  rest  of  his 
life.  But  Pride  saw  in  it  only  a  tool 
toward  greater  attainments.  With  the 
silver  mine  as  a  source  of  funds,  he  in- 
tended to  become  the  wealthiest  man  in 
America. 

When  he  came  back,  everything  was 
settled,  for  Edward  Bolley,  whatever  his 
faults,  was,  for  his  times,  an  honest  man. 
Upon  his  arrival  in  New  York,  Pride 
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ITis  SO  EXTRAOROINARY  A  MUSICAL 


TAKE  ME  to  see  the  exciting  curves  of  that  gorgeous  girl 
Esther  Williams... in  a  bold,  gold  bathing  suit! 


TAKE  ME  to  see  Gene  Kelly's  madcap  romancing  in  the  TAKE   ME   to  see  Frankie  and  Betty  Garrett 

moonlight ...  his  irresistible  love  technique!  rafters  ring  as  they  sing  new  song  serfl 

presents  in  color  by 
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FRAM 
SIMM 


TAKE  ME  to  see  that  "Anchors  A  weigh"  team.  Frankie 
and  Gene  . .  .singing,  dancing,  clowning  again! 


nrTTV     PADDTTT  Directed  by  Produced  by 

DLI  I  Y    bAKKt  I  I  •  EDWARD  ARNOLD  •  JULES  MUNSHIN  •  BUSBY  BERKELEY  •  ARTHUR  FR 

SCREEN  PLAY  BY  HARRY  TUGENO  and  GEORGE  WELLS      •     STORY  BY  GENE  KELLY  and  STANLEY  DONEN     .      A  METRO-GOLDWYN-MAYER  PICTURE 


TAKE  ME  to  see  funny-man  Jules  Munshin  cavort  with 
Kelly  at  the  spectacular  Technicolor  party! 
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1HIS  EXTOA  SPACE 


I  to  see  the  hilarious  romantic  antics  of  girl- 
-liy  Frankie  in  the  clutches  of  Betty  Garrett! 


SONGS! 

All  of  'em  hits!  Including: 

"O'Brien  To  Ryan  To  Goldberg", 

"Strictly  U.S.A.-. 

"It's  Fate.  Babv,  It's  Fate", 

'The  Right  Girl  For  Me", 

"Yes,  Indeedy" 


did  precisely  what  Esther  had  predicted: 

He  went  at  once  to  the  house  where  he 
had  left  Sharon.  But  to  his  intense  sur- 
prise and  annoyance,  Sharon  was  no 
longer  there. 

"Moved  two  weeks  ago,"  Mary 
O'C  asey  told  him  with  gum  satisfaction. 
"Didn't  leave  no  new  address." 

Swearing  under  his  breath.  Pride  went 
back  down  to  his  cab  and  drove  to  Shar- 
on's shop.  But  there  he  was  greeted  by  a 
stein  and  matronly  woman  who  looked 
him  up  and  down  and  said  coldly,  "Miss 
O'Neil?  I'm  sorry,  sir,  but  I'm  not  at  lib- 
erty to  give  information  concerning  her 
whereabouts." 

"She  doesn't  come  here  any  more?" 
Pride  demanded.  "Did  she  sell  this 
shop.'" 

"No.  She  still  owns  it.  She's  far  too 
busy  with  office  work  to  spend  much 
time  in  the  store.  I'm  manageress  now. 
If  I  may  say  so,  sir,  Miss  O'Neil  is  quite 
a  success." 

"I'm  glad,"  Pride  growled.  "Well,  if 
she  should  come  in  any  time  soon,  tell 
her  Mr.  Dawson  was  here.  Tell  her  I'd 
like  to  get  in  touch  with  her." 

STILL  he  did  not  return  to  the  Still- 
worth  mansion  where  he  and  Esther 
now  lived.  He  drove  first  to  the  office  of 
the  Pinkcrton  Detective  Agency,  and 
left  them  a  detailed  description  of 
Sharon.  A  man  stationed  near  the  shop, 
he  suggested,  could  easily  follow  her 
home  and  learn  her  new  address.  That, 
he  told  them,  was  all  he  wanted. 

Then,  at  last  he  gave  the  driver  his  ad- 
dress and  drove  up  to  the  house  that 
Black  Tom  had  left  them.  But  now, 
again,  he  was  met  with  a  surprise. 
Esther,  too,  was  not  at  home. 

"She  went  down  to  Broad  Acres,  sir," 
Malcholm  told  him.  "But  we're  expect- 
ing her  any  day  now." 

So  it  was  that  Pride  Dawson  spent  his 
first  night  in  New  York  alone.  He  did 
not  like  the  idea  at  all.  He  stretched  out 
in  the  bed  and  tried  to  sleep.  But  sleep 
wouldn't  come.  New  York  is  too  dad- 
blamed  cold!  Next  year  I'll  arrange  to 
go  down  to  Carolina  for  the  whole  win- 
ter. 

He  drifted  off,  finally,  into  deep  sleep. 
Hours  later,  he  was  dimly  aware,  that 
someone  was  kissing  him.  He  struggled 
up  through  layers  of  sleep,  and  forced 
his  eyes  open.  Esther  sat  there  on  the 
side  of  the  bed. 

She  had  taken  off  her  greatcoat,  and 
Pride  saw  that  she  wore  a  dress  of  blue 
velvet  that  marvelously  matched  her 
eyes. 

He  saw  something  else,  too — that  she 
was  lovelier  than  he  had  ever  seen  her  be- 
fore in  his  life.  Her  cheeks  were  flushed 
and  rosy,  her  eyes  dancing  with  happi- 
ness. Her  lips  were  coral  pink,  warm, 
and  inviting,  and  once  more  she  bent 
down  toward  him. 

"Jehoshaphat!"  he  exploded.  "What's 
happened  to  you?" 

"That,"  she  mocked,  "is  none  of  your 
business,  Pride  Dawson!  Aren't  you  glad 
to  see  me?" 

"Middling,"  Pride  grinned,  "just  mid- 
dling. What  did  you  have  to  run  off  for? 
I  come  home  and — " 

"You,"  Esther  said,  "talk  entirely  too 
much.   Shut  up,  will  you,  and  kiss  me!" 

Pride  did  so,  then  lay  back,  grinning. 
"All  right,"  he  said,  "I  kissed  you.  Now 
go  away  and  let  me  sleep." 

"No!"  Esther  said.  Pride  blinked  at 
her  tone. 

Esther  half  turned  on  the  bedside  so 
that  the  velvet  buttons  down  the  back  of 
her  dress  were  toward  him. 

"Loose  me,"  she  said  simply.  . . . 

It  took  the  detectives  the  better  part 
of  a  month  to  locate  Sharon.  Once  he 
had  her  address,  however,  Pride  did  not 
hesitate.  He  went  at  once  to  the  house, 
which  was  one  of  the  new  apartment 
buildings  that  were  springing  up  all  over 
the  city  in  the  seventies,  bringing  with 
them    a   degree   of   comfort   that   had 


been  unknown  only  a  few  short  years 
before. 

Sharon  opened  the  door  to  his  knock- 
ing and  stood  there  looking  at  him  for 
a  long  tunc  before  she  whispered,  "Come 
in.  Pride." 

"Look,  hon,"  Pride  said,  "I  know  what 
TOU're  thinking.  But  1  had  to  sec  you. 
You  don't  know  how  much  it  hurt  when 
I  came  back  and  found  you'd  run  out  on 
me." 

"Not  from  you,  Pride,"  she  said.  "I 
was  running  from  myself." 

"I've  a  proposition  to  make  to  you, 
Sharon,"  he  said.  "I  won't  come  here 
any  more.  I  don't  trust  myself  that 
much.  But  I'll  meet  you  other  places — 
out  in  the  open,  where  we  can  be  alone, 
yet  not  alone.  I'll  take  you  sleigh  riding, 
skating— to  the  theater.  In  the  spring, 
we'll  go  boating — what  do  you  say  to 
that?  I  need  you,  Sharon — to  talk  to 
and  to  comfort  me,  and  make  my  life 
happy.  I  promise  you  before  your  God, 
I  won't  set  foot  in  this  place  unless  you 
invite  me  up — all  right?" 

"Yes,"  Sharon  said.  "It  should  be 
grand,  Pride." 

It  was  not  to  be  imagined  that  such 
activities  could  long  escape  being  re- 
ported to  Esther. 

But  Esther  held  her  peace  with  admi- 
rable fortitude.  Only  once  during  the 
whole  time  did  she  bring  herself  to  ques- 
tion Pride  about  Sharon. 

"Yes,"  he  admitted  calmly,  "I  see  her 
once  in  a  while — but  that's  all,  Esther. 
I'm  afraid  she  might  do  herself  real  harm 
if  anything — else— happened  between 
us.  You  haven't  got  a  thing  to  worry 
about." 

"I  see,"  Esther  said,  in  a  still,  small 
voice.  She  did  not  mention  the  matter 
again. 

Pride  was  busy  with  his  business  af- 
fairs despite  all  his  gadding  about  with 
Sharon.  But,  with  the  coming  of  spring, 
the  relationship  between  the  two  of 
them  became  increasingly  difficult.  After 
the  rains,  the  smell  of  the  wet  earth  was 
fresh  and  clean  and  all  along  the  Harlem 
Kill,  the  fields  were  bright  with  blos- 
soms. 

Gone  were  the  heavy  clothing,  and 
bearskin  robes  of  the  winter.  They  drove 
now  in  a  light  road  wagon,  drawn  by  a 
dancing  pair,  and  Sharon's  exquisitely 
cut  summer  garments  were  light  and 
airy.  But  to  ride  along  the  Kill  at  night 
was  far  too  much.  For  the  moon  came 
out  from  behind  a  night-blue  tracery  of 
clouds  and  burnished  the  face  of  the 
Hudson  with  mist  silver.  Below  them 
now  the  boats  were  fairy  lights  on  the 
surface  of  the  water,  and  the  Palisades 
stood  up  black  and  forbidding  crowned 
with  a  ragged  fringe  of  trees. 

THE  slow  clopping  of  the  horses  that 
pulled  the  road  wagon  made  a 
rhythm  curiously  like  a  double  heart- 
beat, and  looking  at  Pride,  Sharon  could 
see  his  profile  tightening,  as  he  bit  nerv- 
ously at  the  drooping  ends  of  his  mus- 
tache. He  lighted  a  cigar  and  it  glowed 
red  in  the  dark. 

Why,  she  thought,  I'm  going  to  cry — 
and  I  mustn't!  Timidly  she  put  out  her 
hand  and  touched  his  sleeve.  "Take  me 
home  now,  Pride,"  she  whispered. 

"Why?"  he  growled. 

Then  suddenly,  startlingly  her  two 
arms  flew  upward  about  his  neck,  and 
she  dragged  his  face  down,  and  kissed 
him  savagely.  Then  she  lay  back  in  his 
arms,  her  lips  bruised  and  swollen,  the 
unashamed  tears  making  silver  tracks  in 
the  moonlight  upon  the  upturned  oval 
of  her  face. 

"Take  me  home!"  she  said. 

Pride  turned  the  pair  in  a  wide  circle 
and  cracked  the  whip  over  their  sleek 
flanks.  When  they  finally  reached  the 
apartment  building  where  she  lived, 
Pride  lifted  her  down  and  held  her  gently 
in  the  circle  of  his  arms.  Then  she  said 
very  quietly,  "Come  up  with  me,  Pride." 
(To  be  continued  next  week) 
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Olympic  rifle  champ  Arthur  Cook 
is  a  nonhunter,  but  this  coming 
Saturday,  he  will  be  out  stalking  the 
intercollegiate  small-bore  rifle  title 


RTHUR  COOK,  assistant  scoutmaster  of 
Troop  32  in  Washington,  D.C.,  went 
hunting  two  winters  ago.  Art  shivered 
in  a  duck  blind  for  three  days.  Didn't 
see  a  duck  but  went  back  to  his  engi- 
neering classes  at  the  University  of  Maryland  per- 
fectly satisfied. 

"Don't  think  I  could  have  shot  one  anyway," 
Scoutmaster  Cook  confessed  at  the  next  troop 
meeting.  "Never  have  killed  a  bird  or  an  animal — 
guess  I  like  them  too  well." 

But  when  the  targets  were  raised  at  the  Olympic 
games  in  London,  Scoutmaster  Cook,  the  reluctant 
duck  hunter  who  likes  to  shoot  straight  without  hit- 
ting anything  (except  the  bull's-eye)  captured  the 
world  small-bore  rifle  championship  with  a  record 
599x600;  and  Saturday  afternoon  (April  9th)  when 
telegraphic  reports  flash  in  to  Washington  head- 
quarters from  75  universities,  Maryland's  Cook  is 
expected  to  top  the  ticker  tape  tabulations  as  na- 
tional intercollegiate  champion,  sure  as  shootin'. 

The  world's  ace  sharpshooter  was  twenty-one 
years  old  last  month.  He's  skinny  (five  feet  six 
inches,  1 19  pounds),  freckled  and  fidgety.  On  the 
firing  line,  he  blinks  rapidly  to  clear  his  vision — 
and  he's  careful  about  eating. 

"I  like  to  go  into  matches  hot  and  dry,"  Art  ex- 
plains. "If  I  eat  too  much,  my  stomach  seems  to 
crowd  my  lungs — especially  when  I'm  hunched 
over  in  the  kneeling  position.  And  when  I  hold  my 
breath — just  before  squeezing  the  trigger — my 
heart  pounds  so  hard  it  disturbs  my  aim.  Another 
thing,  I  can't  drink  cold  pop  or  lemonade  before  a 
match.  They  have  a  heavy  enough  sugar  content 
to  make  my  pulse  throb  when  the  rifle  sling  tight- 
ens around  my  left  arm." 

Oddly  enough,  Olympic  champion  Cook  is  not 
the  defending  intercollegiate  champion.  After  av- 
eraging 292x300  last  season,  Art  slumped  to  288  in 
the  nationals.  Tom  Moncure  of  George  Washing- 
ton tied  at  288  and  was  awarded  the  title  for  mak- 
ing more  points  in  the  difficult  standing  position. 

Moncure's  triumph  was  rather  embarrassing  to 
Army  classification  experts.  In  the  service  Tom 
was  assigned  to  the  medics — and  went  through  the 
war  without  firing  a  shot. 


HORSE  HANDICAPPER 

If  John  Campbell  were  superhuman,  horse  bet- 
tors would  have  a  winner  in  every  race.  Nobody 
would  lose — not  even  the  horses.  Campbell  is 
the  racing  secretary  and  handicapper  for  New 
York  State  thoroughbred  tracks.  It's  his  job  to  as- 
sign weights  to  horses  so  precisely  that,  theoreti- 
cally, every  handicap  race  should  end  in  a  dead 
heat  with  all  entries  crossing  the  wire  in  the  same 
split  second. 

But  horses  being  horses,  it  never  happens.  Camp- 
bell had  a  near- miss  at  Aqueduct's  1944  Carter 
Handicap,  when  Brownie,  Bossuet  and  Wait  A  Bit 
ran  to  a  triple  tie — a  phenomenon  never  recorded 
before  or  since  in  American  stake  racing. 

Brownie  carried  115  pounds;  Wait  A  Bit,  118; 
and  Bossuet,  127.  Bill  Sickle  (109)  was  fourth,  a 
head  in  front  of  Apache  (132)  which  had  a  head 
on  Jack  S.L.  (112),  which  beat  Alquest  (120)  by 
a  neck. 

"You  could  have  covered  the  first  seven  finishers 
with  two  blankets.  That  was  the  closest  to  perfec- 
tion I've  ever  come,"  Campbell  recalls.  "Of  course, 
handicapping  is  not  an  exact  science.  I  try  to  match 
one  horse  against  another.  If  they  haven't  met,  I 
compare  them  with  a  common  foe.  Age,  past  per- 
formance and  the  length  of  the  race  also  must  be 
considered.  Some  people  figure  handicappers  work 
to  beat  the  standout  horse,  but  that's  wrong.  We 
just  try  to  give  every  horse  in  the  race  a  fair 
chance." 

Campbell  is  a  tireless,  250-pound  six-footer.  At 
sixty-nine,  he's  the  hardest-work- 
ing official  in  American  racing. 
Last  year,  during  New  York's 
196  racing  days,  he  handled 
1,405  events  with  a  total  purse 
value  of  $8,251,865.  Occasion- 
ally, owners  and  trainers  com- 
plain about  Campbell's  weighty 
decisions,  but  they  admit  he 
earns  his  $40,000  a  year  salary. 

After  Campbell  assigns  weights, 
there  is  no  appeal.  Owners  must 
run  their  horses  at  Campbell's 
weight  designation,  made  up  of 
jockey,  saddle  and  lead  slugs 
slipped  into  saddle  pockets — or 
withdraw  them   from   the   race. 

Once  Sunny  Jim  Fitzsimmons, 
the  septuagenarian  trainer,  com- 
plained, "I  wouldn't  say  you've  put  the  grandstand 
on  my  horse,  John.  I'm  not  even  saying  you've  been 
unfair  to  me.  I'm  just  saying  you've  been  too  leni- 
ent with  the  other  entries." 

But  a  wealthy  owner  once  ranted,  "I  thought 
I  hated  Roosevelt  worse  than  any  man  in  the 
world  until  1  saw  John  Campbell's  Jamaica 
book." 

Campbell  makes  mistakes  and  admits  them. 
"The  worst  was  back  in  1936  when  I  placed  143 
pounds  on  Alfred  Gwynne  Vanderbilt's  Discovery 
— the  heaviest  weight  I  ever  put  on  a  horse.  Van- 
derbilt  didn't  complain — said  it  was  a  compliment 
that  the  horse  merited  the  handicap,  but  Discovery 
ran  fifth.   It  was  too  much." 

In  40-odd  years  of  racing,  Campbell  has  made 
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10  or  12  small  bets.   "However,"  he  assures,  " 
judgment  is  never  influenced  by  a  wager." 

Nevertheless,  there  are  complications  which  n 
handicapper  can  foresee.  Trainers  have  bee 
known  to  enter  horses  simply  for  the  exejcise,  ( 
worse  purposes.  There  is  the  story  of  the  jockt: 
who  (under  orders)  kept  his  horse  fourth  in 
field  of  nine. 

"Nice  going,"  the  owner  said  after  the  rac 
"Next  week,  we'll  send  him  back  against  the  san 
field,  put  a  good  bet  on  him  and  we'll  clean  up.  F 
can  beat  the  three  goats  that  finished  ahead  of  hir 
can't  he?" 

"Yeah,"  the  jockey  agreed,  "but  I  ain't  so  su 
about  the  five  that  finished  behind  him." 

CHEERS  FOR  CHESNES 
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Bob  Chesnes,  baseball's  best  bet 
for  right-handed  pitching  honors 


It  may  be  premature  to  discuss  a  successor 
Johnny  Sain  of  the  Boston  Braves,  the  best  rigfj 
handed  pitcher  in  baseball,  but  the  Pittsburgh 
rates  have  nominated  their  candidate.    He's  B< 
Chesnes,  the  carefree  rookie  who  won  14  gam 
last  season. 

Chesnes  made  his  big-league  debut  last  May 
beating  Dutch  Leonard,  the  Phils'  knuckle-balh 
who  had  whipped  the  Pirates  seven  straight.  St 
ond  time  out,  Bob  outpitched  Red  Munger  of  t 
Cards,  who  had  1 1  straight  victories  over  Pit: 
burgh 

After  watching  Chesnes  demolish  the  Pirat 
two  worst  jinxes,  Pittsburghers  stopped  worryi 
about  Bob's  $100,000  price  tag  and  started  talki 

about  his  curve.   "Bob's  a  whtB§i|T 
lot  like  Sain,"  declared  Manaf 
Billy  Meyer.  "He  sets  up  the  b 
ters  with  his  fast  ball  and  g> 
them  out  on  his  curve.' 

Not  all  the  Chesnes  testirr 
nials   come   out   of   Pittsburj1    *  by  c 
though.  Even  the  Braves  respi 
him.  "Last  August,"  recalls  Le 
Warren  Spahn,  "Chesnes  gave 
a  beating  that  really  hurt.   1 
Pirates  were  close  enough  to  fi 
place    to    have    ideas    and 
needed  every  game  to  stay 
top — so  there  was  a  lot  of  p 
sure  for  any  pitcher,  let  alon 
rookie  like  Chesnes. 

"In  the  third  inning,  Sibby  S 
walked.  I  tried  to  bunt  him 
second  but  popped  a  little  fly  about  10  yards  tow* 
first.  Chesnes  caught  it  diving  through  the  ; 
came  down  in  foul  territory,  then  jumped  up  a 
doubled  Sisti  off  first.  Darnedest  fielding  play  ) 
ever  saw. 

"In  the  sixth,  Chesnes  came  to  bat  with  runn 
on  first  and  second.  He  faked  a  bunt  as  I  char] 
in  to  cover.  Then  he  pulled  his  foot  back  « 
smacked  a  single  over  my  head.  That  was  the  1 
game. 

"There  aren't  five  hitters  in  the  league  who  < 
execute  that  fake  bunt,  but  Chesnes — a  pitcl 
who  isn't  supposed  to  hit — made  it  look  easy. 

"We  didn't  get  a  run  across  the  plate  until  th 
were  two  out  in  the  ninth.  That  boy  Chesnei 
tough  all  right."  CZJCTEi 
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t     A      A 


By  FRANCIS  STANN 


*6<r<ri>6a<r£^*i*6aA<r<r<r*r6A6£*a6<r£a<r6£<r6^ 


itmonth  one  of  the  nation's  leading  sports  authorities  write*  a  s|xvial 
o  irticle  for  this  page  "With  the  Stars.''  Each  article  carries  the  sign  otT 
«rare  of  the  writer  All  statements  contained  therein  arc  the  author's 
3pd  in  no  way  are  to  be  construed  as  an  endorsement  of  Wilson  Sporting 

ICo.  Of  its  products.  Neither  does  the  Wilson  Sporting  tioods  I  o.  nec- 
subscribe  to  any  comments  by  the  author.  Francis  Stann.  widely  read 
ist  of  the  Washington,  1)  C.  Evening  Star,  is  this  month's  contributor. 
—  Wilton  Sporting  Goods  Co. 
[  TRACKS  TO  THE  WHITE  HOUSE 

ME  one  of  these  next  few  days  Clark  Griffith,  79- 
ear-old  owner  of  the  Washington  Senators,  will  pad 
to  the  White  House  to  take  another  turn  on  base- 
grip  on  the  priceless  title,   "America's   national 
ii 

t  of  long  habit,  Griffith  will  alert  the  wire  services, 
certain  the  occasion  is  properly  recorded,  es- 
By  by  camera.  Then  he  will  present  to  President 
tan  a  solid-gold  season  pass,  leave  a  S20()  leather 
for  Mrs.  Truman,  and  trot  back  to  his  own  office 
the  Chief  Executive's  promise  to  throw  out  the  first 
>all  of  1949  on  April  18. 

itistics  may  prove  that  more  Americans  bowl  and 
ilf — and  that  more  Americans  watch  football  and 
tball — but  only  upon  baseball  is  the  Presidential 
bestowed.  This  is  the  legacy  to  the  game  of  Clark 
ji  Griffith,  whose  inspiration  of  37  years  ago  led  to 
influential  tie-up  with  the  White  House  that  two 
i  Wars  have  failed  to  interrupt  the  course  of  big 
e  baseball  while  virtually  wrecking  all  other  sports, 
true  that  William  Howard  Taft  graced  a  box  in 
ington's  dilapidated  park  at  the  opening  games  of 
and  1911,  but  Griffith  and  his  friends  stubbornly 
all  suggestions  that  Taft's  presence  was  due  to 
than  enthusiasm  on  the  part  of  an  incurable  fan. 
his  245  pounds,  Taft  may  not  have  looked  it,  but 
dbeen  one  of  Cincinnati's  first  and  best  ball  players. 
(inly  the  corpulent  Taft  did  not  attend  because  his 
irtually  the  command  performance  it  is  today. 

LIOSITY  OVERCAME  TAFT  IN    1912 

emained  for  Griffith,  who  arrived  on  the  local  scene 
2,  to  foresee  the  value  of  White  House  endorsement, 
lad  not  appeared  at  the  opener  that  year,  but  by 
miracle  the  scabrous  Senators  jumped  from  last  to 
i place  by  winning  17  straight  in  the  West  and  Taft, 
>me  by  curiosity,  turned  up  at  the  park  in  mid- 


ifith,  who  had  insured  his  managerial  job  by  buying 
in  the  club  with  borrowed  money,  was  delighted. 
my  glint  in  his  eye,  he  grabbed  a  new  baseball, 
i  until  the  photographers  were  focused  on  Taft's 
nd  suddenly  thrust  the  ball  toward  the  President, 
ill  you  throw  out  the  first  ball,  Mr.  President?" 

Griffith,  breathlessly.  A  grin  lighted  Taft's  face, 
ngers  closed  caressingly  over  the  ball.  With  a  pro- 
ud snap,  he  heaved  it  toward  the  mound, 
iffith  was  radiant.  The  White  House,  no  less,  had 
ned   his  game.   The   next   Spring   found   Griffith 
ing  on  the  door  of  1600  Pennsylvania  Avenue  and 
ting  from  Woodrow  Wilson  a  promise  to  open  the 
*ason.  Ever  since,  the  Old  Fox  has  beaten 
i  to  the  White  House  with  such  sen- 
al  success  that  throwing  out  the  first 

almost  as  much  of  a  Presidential 
is  delivering  the  State  of  the  Union 
>s.  N'o  Chief  Executive,  since  Taft  in  mid-summer  of 
has  failed  to  accept  the  invitation  except  during 
ears,  when,  unfailingly,  a  substitute  of  prestige 
xignated  to  pinch-hit. 


B  OWNER 
DING  RATED 


MOST   EXPERT 


a  bow  to  the  memory  of  Taft,  Griffith  thinks  that 

G.  Harding  was  the  most  expert  baseball  critic. 

led  a  ball  club  in  Ohio,"  reminds  Griffith,  "and  he 

box  score  that  matched  any  in  the  press  box.  On 

he  noted  bets  with  members  of  his  Cabinet." 


Griffith  thought  that  Calvin  Coolidge  was  a  great 
President,  but  Silent  Cal  gave  the  old  gentleman  a  hard 
time.  Griffith  to  this  day  winces  at  recollections  of 
Coolidge's  early  departures.  Once  he  left  after  the  first 
inning. 

Wilson  became  a  rabid  fan  after  leaving  the  White 
House.  "He  was  a  sick  man,"  says  Griffith,  "so  he'd  re- 
main in  his  limousine,  parked  along  the  right-field  line. 
We'd  detail  a  reserve  catcher  to  sit  on  a  front  fender  to 
ward  off  line  drives.  Whenever  we  needed  that  player, 
we  had  to  remember  to  replace  him,  too." 

FAULTY  EYESIGHT 

MADE  UMPIRE  OF  TRUMAN 

Roosevelt,  whose  eight  appearances  as  an  opening- 
game  pitcher  were  exceeded  only  by  the  immortal  Walter 
Johnson's  twelve  starts,  was  the  most  dramatic  person- 
ality at  opening  games.  He  also  posed  more  problems  in 
that  FDR  required  more  bodyguards  and  the  Secret 
Service  screened  more  ticket-holders  than  for  any  other 
Chief  Executive.  In  addition,  a  special  ramp  had  to  be 
built  to  allow  the  stricken  President  to  reach  his  box. 

"He'd  often  say,"  recalls  Griffith,  "  'I'd  come  out  more 
often,  Clark,  but  I'm  such  a  nuisance.'  " 

Griffith's  No.  1  boy,  however,  is  Harry  Truman,  and 
not  merely  because  HST  is  from  Independence  Mo., 
while  the  Old  Fox  is  a  native  of  Clear  Creek,  Mo.  Griffith 
went  overboard  for  Truman  last  Summer  when  Truman 
not  only  attended  a  "night"  for  Griffith  but  eulogized  the 
baseball  man  in  an  impromptu  speech  from  his  box.  So 
overcome  was  the  moist-eyed  Griffith  that  he  freely  for- 
gives Truman  for  being  the  only  President  in  nearly  40 
years  who  never  saw  the  Senators  win. 

Because  of  their  friendship,  Griffith  probably  knows 
more  about  the  misty  Truman  sports  background  than 
anybody  else.  "I  know  this  much,"  he's  fond  of  saying, 
"I  know  that  Truman  liked  to  play  ball.  Back  in  Missouri 
he  tried  his  darndest  to  make  his  town  team.  But  he  wore 
glasses  because  he  couldn't  see  very  well — so  they  made 
him  an  umpire. 

"He  must  have  been  pretty  good.  I  see  he's  still 
umpire-in-chief."  -  — Francis  Stann 


WHEREVER  modern  sports  are  played,  the  call 
is  for  Wilson  modern  equipment.  Star  players 
in  every  major  sport  choose  Wilson  because  they've 
learned  from  experience  that  the  very  latest  features 
of  construction  .  .  .  finest  materials  .  .  .  and  Wilson 
craftsmanship  .  .  .  provide  every  essential  in  equip- 
ment for  top  performance.  They  know  it's  the  equip- 
ment of  champions.  That  it's  designed,  tested, 
played  and  recommended  by  the  world  renowned 
stars  of  the  famous  Wilson  Advisory  Staff*  .  .  .  who 
say  "Play  Wilson  and  you  play  the  finest." 

"Baseball  stars  Bob  Feller  and  Ted  Williams  {shown 
below) — tennis  greats  Jack  Kramer,  Don  Budge  and 
Alice  Marble — golf  champions  Lloyd  Mangrum,  Patty 
Berg,  Babe  Didrikson,  Gene  Sarazen,  Sam  Snead  and 
Claude  Harmon — are  only  a  Jew  of  the  members  of  the 
Wilson  Advisory  a>\d  Sports  Promotion  Stajf — the 
largest  all-star  group  ever  retained  for  the  advancement 
of  sports  and  the  development  of  sports  equipment. 


W\fo&n 

TODAY  IN  SPORTS   EQUIPMENT 

WIISON   SPORTING  GOODS  CO.,  CHICAGO 

IA  subsidiary  of  Wilson  &  Co.,  Inc. I 

Branch  offices  in  New  York,  Son  Francisco  and  other  principal  cities 
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ADVERTISEMENT 


Take  these  baking  mix  recipes,  add  a  liberal  dash  of  creative  artistry  and  you  will  have:  1.  Fruity  Gingerbread;  2.  Popovers  Filled  with  Chipped  Beef;  .' 
Butterscotch  Filled  Cupcakes;  4.  Poppyseed  Twist;  5.  Marble  Loaf  Cake;  6.  Tamale  Pie;  7.  Old-fashioned  German  Peach  Tart;  8.  Swedish  Filled  Tea  Bin 

Magic  In  A  Package 

By  CHARLOTTE  ADAMS 


i  I 

lot 


The  modern  girl  uses  packaged  baking 
mixes  when  she  wants  to  turn  out  de- 
licious breads  and  pastries.  Now  her 
pies  can  be  as  wonderful  as  Mother's 


"I  HE  husband  said  to  his  beautiful  bride, 

T  "Darling,  this  cake  is  simply  delicious 
— better  than  anything  Mother  ased 
to  make.  Why  didn't  you  tell  me  you 
were  such  a  good  cook?"  His  wife 
thanked  him,  but  she  didn't  confess  that  her  cake 
was  made  from  a  well-known  ready-mix  out  of  a 
package. 

This  scene  may  sound  like  something  out  of 
fiction — but  it's  an  incident  from  life.  For  today's 
busy  housewife  there's  a  bonanza  in  packaged 
baking  mixes — pies,  cakes  and  breadstuffs.     The 


fact  that  some  30  or  40  million  packages  are  sold 
every  month  in  the  U.S.  proves  that  most  house- 
wives have  discovered  this  bonanza. 

It's  a  fine  thing  that  these  and  other  timesavers 
should  be  available.  Not  too  many  housewives 
have  the  magic  touch  of  baking  which  requires  not 
only  talent  but  a  lot  of  time. 

Here  is  a  variety  of  quick  and  easy  recipes  which 
you  can  use  when  cooking  with  the  basic-mix. 

1.   Fruity  Gingerbread 

1  pkg.  gingerbread  mix;  I  cup  nuts;  1  cup  mixed 
candied  orange  peel,  lernpn  peel,  pineapple, 
cherries,  dates  and  raisins,  all  chopped.  Prepare 
gingerbread  according  to  directions  on  package. 
Combine  nuts  and  fruit  and  fold  gently  into  mix- 
ture. Bake  according  to  directions  on  package. 
Frost  with  any  icing  and  decorate  with  whole  dates 
and  candied  cherries,  if  desired. 


2.   Popovers  Filled  tvith 
Chipped  Beef 

1  pkg.  prepared  popover  mix;  i  lb.  chipped  bail 

2  Tbsp.  flour;  2  Tbsp.  butter;  li  cups  milk.  Pj  | 
pare  popover  mix  according  to  directions  on  pacj 
age.  Bake  as  directed.  Meantime,  frizzle  chipp  j 
beef  in  a  little  butter.  Melt  the  2  Tbsp.  butter  ii 
saucepan.  Blend  in  flour.  Add  milk  graduaj 
and  cook  and  stir  until  thickened.  Continue 
cook  for  3  minutes.  Add  chipped  beef.  WbJ 
popovers  are  done,  slice  off  tops  and  fill  with  tj| 
chipped-beef  mixture.    Replace  tops.    Serves  4, 

3.  Butterscotch  Filled 
Cupcahes 

1  pkg.  cupcake  mix;  1  pkg.  butterscotch  puddL 
small  jar  butterscotch  sauce.    Prepare  cupcake  rji 
according  to  direction  on  package.     When  cal 
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************************ 

LAST  KISS    1 


on  us;,  successful  movie  pro- 
ucer  Jim  Leonard  wanted  to 
elp  the  beautiful  English 
irl — to  make  her  a  star.  But, 
•ustrated  by  the  glitter  of 
ollywood,  Pamela  Knighton 
ist  her  way.  Then  Jim  found 
im-.lt  helplessly,  hopelessly 
one.  A  heartbreaking  tale 
-one  of  the  last  brilliant 
ritings  of  F.  Scott  Fitzgerald 
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ool,  slice  off  top  and  hollow  out 
of  each  cake.  Fill  with  pudding 
red  according  to  the  directions  on 
ackage.  Place  top  back  and  serve 
leated  butterscotch  sauce  poured 
top.   Serves  4. 

.   Poppyseed  Twist 

.  roll  mix,  1  egg,  2  Tbsp.  poppy- 
Prepare  roll  mix  according  to 
ions.  Place  in  a  greased  bowl,  cover 
owel  and  allow  to  rise  until  double 
Ik.  Toss  out  on  lightly  floured 
Divide  dough  into  three  equal 
Work  dough  into  three  strips 
a  foot  long.  Braid.  Brush  top  of 
rith  beaten  egg  and  sprinkle  gen- 
ly  with  poppyseeds.  Place  on  a 
;d  baking  sheet  and  allow  to  rise 
double  in  bulk.  Place  in  a  425- 
oven  and  bake  for  20  minutes. 
:e  heat  to  350  degrees  and  continue 
g  for  40  minutes.  Remove  from 
d  cool  bread  on  a  rack. 


Marble  Loaf  Cuke 

white  cake  mix;  1  pkg.  chocolate 
mix.  In  separate  bowls,  prepare 
ding  to  directions  on  package  white 


and  chocolate  mixes.  Greaae  .i  loat 
pan  and  line  with  waxed  paper.  Pour 
white  mixture  into  pan  to  the  depth  of 
about  an  inch.  With  B  spoon,  swirl 
spoonfuls  of  the  chocolate  mix  into  the 
white  mix.  Caret ulh  pour  remaining 
white  mix  over.    Hake  according  to  d 

notions  for  loat  cake.  Cover  with  milk 
chocolate  frosting  if  desired.  (See  your 
cook  book.) 

6.   Tatnale  Pie 

1  pkg.  corn  muffin  mix;  1  medium  onion; 
1  clove  garlic.  2  [*bsp.  bacon  tat;  i  lb. 
chopped  beef;  J  lb.  Italian  hot  sausage; 
one  8-oz.  can  tomato  sauce;  J  tsp.  chili 
powder;  i  tsp.  salt;  dash  pepper;  1  cup 
whole  kernel  corn;  6  green  olives,  sliced. 
Fry  onion  and  garlic,  coarsely  chopped, 
in  bacon  fat.  When  lightly  brown,  add 
chopped  beef  and  sausage,  removed 
from  case  and  broken  up.  Cook  over 
medium  heat,  stirring  with  a  fork,  until 
beef  is  done.  Add  tomato  sauce,  corn, 
olives  and  seasonings  and  simmer  on 
low  heat.  Prepare  corn  muffin  mix  ac- 
cording to  instructions  on  package. 
Spread  thinly  over  greased  baking  dish 
bottom  and  sides.  Place  meat  mixture 
in  this  and  cover  thinly  with  muffin  mix. 
Sprinkle  with  cheese  and  bake  in  350- 
degree  oven  until  brown  on  top  (about 
30  minutes.)     Serves  4-6. 

7.  Old-Fashioned 
German  Peach  Tart 

li  cups  biscuit  mix;  1  egg,  well  beaten; 
3  Tbsp.  milk;  1  No.  2i  can  yellow  cling 
peach  halves.  Combine  biscuit  mix,  egg 
and  milk  to  make  a  fairly  stiff  batter. 
Spread  batter  thinly  over  bottom  of 
greased  square  cake  pan.  Cut  peach 
halves  into  three  slices  each  and  place  on 
top  of  batter,  covering  entire  area.  Bake 
in  350-degree  oven  for  30-35  minutes. 
The  peaches  will  be  slightly  tinged  with 
brown.    Serves  6. 

8.  Swedish  Filled 

Tea  Ring 


(If  you'd  like  to  have  this  recipe  see  offer 
below.) 

If  you  u-ould  like  to  rrrriic  the  Su-ediih  Filled 
Tea  Ring  and  the  mix  recipe*  appearing  on  thit 
page  print  md  on  film  card*,  sand  telf-addretted, 
Itamped  envelop*  to  Collier'a  Food  Editor,  250 
Park  Ave.,  Neve   York  17,  N.   Y. 


J$°« 


"My  husband  got  the  idea  from  a  tugboat" 


JACK   MAIIKOW 


»  for  April  9,  1949 
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Trims  down  figure 
Sparks  up  energy 


One  way  to  stay  slim  yet  active,  according  to  lovely 
Ilona  Massey,  is  sensible,  well-planned  eating.  That's  why  she  builds  a 
nourishing,  energy-giving  diet  around  a  quart  of  milk  a  day!  By  drinking 
milk,  Miss  Massey  avoids  fattening  foods  and  still  gets  vitamins  and 
minerals  necessary  for  her  vigorous  screen  work.  Try  this  glamorous 
singing  star's  luncheon  diet  — and  ask  your  dairy  for  a  Free  Booklet  con- 
taining the  luncheon  menus  of  many  of  your  favorite  stars. 


And  here's  another  health  tip.  When  you 
buy  milk,  look  for  the  bottle  that's  protected 
by  the  sanitary  Sealright  Hood.  Every  drop  of 
milk  you  drink  passes  over  that  bottle's  pouring 
surface.  Because  the  Sealright  Hood  is  sealed  on 
the  bottle  under  sterile  heat,  it  completely  pro- 
tects this  vital  pouring  surface  from  the  dairy 
to  you  .  .  .  your  assurance  that  the  milk  you 
drink  is  as  clean  and  pure  as  when  it  was  bottled. 


MILK   BOTTLE  HOODS 


Sealright  Co.,  Inc.,  Fulton,  N.  Y.;  Kansas  City,  Kan.;  Sealright  Pacific  Ltd., 
Los  Angeles.  Calif;  Canadian  Sealright  Ltd..  Peterborough,  Ontario.  Canada 

SPECIALISTS   IN    SANITARY    PACKAGES   FOR   FOOD    PRODUCTS 


JAP  KIDS  ARE  OUR  JOB 


Continued  from  page  IS 


whom    they    respect   and   admire,  j 
them  the  same  love  and  respect  inj. 
turn. 

Many  of  the  older  people  in  Japan 
resentful  and  embittered  by  the  war, 
the  members  of  the  younger  genera 
are  opened-minded  and  anxious  to 
cept  our  way  of  thinking  and  liv* 
From  my  observations,  however,  ml 
Americans    unknowingly    refuse   tlj 
this  privilege.  The  war  has  been  overj 
four  years  now,  and  four  years  shoul 
time  enough  to  build  good  will,  but 
is  still  segregation  in  Japan. 

"If  we  are  now  living  in  a  democra 


vvUi 


fj        r^t  i  "    tne  Japanese  ask,  "then  why  are  we 
*=*=>  *Q^T.^,    permitted  to  ride  in  the  trains,  busses 

to-    (  cxrk.       'keT    d~CXj<i    ! 


The  Japanese  like  their  hot  dogs  hot 

so  I  kept  on  my  coat  and  woolen  mit- 
tens but  still  shivered  from  the  cold. 
The  girls  were  proud  of  the  fact  that 
they  had  windows. 

The  other  bombed-out  high  schools 
resembled  caves,  with  their  cracked 
walls  and  blasted  windowpanes,  which 
have  not  been  repaired. 

"Democracy  is  the  best  type  of  gov- 
ernment in  the  world,"  I  explained 
slowly  to  curious,  bewildered  but  intelli- 
gent girls  in  the  room.  They  didn't  make 
a  sound  as  they  gave  full  attention  to  this 
lady  who  actually  lived  in  the  wonderful 
country,  America.  As  I  tried  to  tell 
them  how  our  system  of  democracy 
works,  the  teacher  translated  my  words 
into  Japanese,  for  their  English  vocabu- 
lary is  still  limited.  Then  I  picked  up  an 
English  translation  of  the  Primer  of 
Democracy,  a  book  issued  by  our  gov- 
ernment, which  is  now  required  reading 
in  every  Japanese  school.  I  read  aloud  the 
introduction,  Bell's  essay,  The  Essence  of 
Democracy,  and  the  class  followed  the 
meaning  with  Japanese 
translations. 

"Many  people  believe 
that  democracy  is  merely  a 
political  system  .  .  ."  the  es- 
say started.  "But  if  democ- 
racy is  considered  in  terms 
of  politics  alone,  it  can 
never  be  truly  understood. 
Of  course  democracy  as  a 
system  of  government  is 
important,  but  it  is  far 
more  vital  to  grasp  the 
spirit  of  democracy,  for 
democracy  is  a  spiritual 
thing." 

I  stopped  suddenly  and 
read  the  rest  of  the  essay 
to  myself.   To  sum  up  the 
contents,    the    words    said 
that  the  democratic  spirit 
should  prevail  not  only  in  government, 
but  in  every  aspect  of  human  life.   We 
should  respect  the  rights  and  values  of 
others  as  well  as  our  own.    We  should 
have  a  feeling  of  good  will,  fraternity 
and  a  sense  of  responsibility  toward  our 
fellow  man  regardless  of  race,  creed  or 
color.   When  this  spirit  finally  pervades 
the  people's  relationships,  there  is  a  true 
democracy. 

I  wondered  how  I  could  explain  it  to 
these  young  Japanese  who  only  know 
America  from  what  they  learn  from 
books,  movies  and  the  radio,  and  from 
what  they  see  of  Americans  in  Japan.  I 
thought  of  the  sixteen-year-old  Ameri- 
can girl  who  had  called  them  gooks,  just 
as  prejudiced  people  back  home  would 
say  "kike"  or  "nigger."  We  are  sup- 
posedly teaching  democracy  in  Japan  to 
these  eager  young  people  who  want  to 
live  in  a  peaceful  world  just  as  you  and 
I  do.  But  I  wondered  how  they  could 
possibly  understand  the  meaningful 
phrases  of  democracy  unless  Americans, 


streetcars  used  by  Americans?' 
Americans,  likewise,  are  not  permi 
to  ride  on  Japanese  trains,  but  mo» 
them  wouldn't  care  to,  anyway,  as 
are  crowded,  not  heated,  and  havi 
sleeping  accommodations  as  have 
special  cars  for  the  exclusive  us( 
Allied  personnel 

I  prefer  to  live  in  a  dimly  lit,  unhe 
rat-infested  room  at  the  Corresponds 
Club,   because  it  is  the  only  plac 
Tokyo  where  Americans  are  allowe     ',j 
G.H.Q.  to  entertain  Japanese.    The 
Imperial  Hotel  designed  by  Frank 
Wright  is  reserved  for  military  VIPs, 
the  other  two  fairly  good  hotels  art 
well-to-do  traders.     But  I  am  hap 
living  in  this  room  with  cardboard 
where  I  can  have  my  Japanese  friem 
for  a  meal  once  in  a  while. 

From  those  friends  I  learned 
many  young  Japanese  have  volunt 
given  up  their  Buddhist  and  SI 
religions  in  favor  of  our  Christia 
which  not  only  surprised  me  but  r 
me  admire  them  even  more  for  j 
rapid  adjustment  to  our  Western  v 
But  can  you  imagine  what  a  shock 
ceived  when  I  learned  that,  in  : 
cases,  the  Japanese  are  not  even  alii 
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Bebop  is  a  lot  of  American  rot! 

to  worship  in  the  same  church  a 
Americans  here  in  Japan?  If  that 
kind  of  democracy  we're  showing 
then  we'd  better  throw  away  the  5. 
000  copies  of  the  Primer  of  Demo 
which  are  today  being  hawked 
peddled  in  the  Japanese  schools. 

Fortunately  most  of  the  memo* 
the  Japanese  families  with  whom  I 
before  the  war  are  still  alive,  and 
spirit  seems  exceptionally  good, 
lovely  homes  are  in  ruins,  and  the 
houses  which  were  not  hit  by  1 
have  been  taken  over  by  Allied  p< 
nel,  but  they  do  not  complain, 
say  they  don't  mind  living  in  one 
shacks,  as  they  couldn't  afford  tc 
large  homes,  or  have  servants 
them.     Most  people  in  Japan  ar 
thankful  and  happy  to  be  alive, 
women  who  formerly  had  a  dozen 
now  do  their  own  cooking,  and  se 
have  taken  on  a  new  personality 
result  of  their  new,  useful  lives. 

When  I  finally  located  my  frien 
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|  icd  with  happiness  at  seeing  one  an- 
fc-  again.  These  bombed-out  people 
cght  me  beautiful  gifts,  and  I  was  em- 
jissed  because  I  had  nothing  for 
e  .  I  had  to  explain  that  my  baggage 
ne  plane  1  took  to  Japan  had  been 
nsd.  So  early  the  next  morning  I 
s:d  down  to  the  Army  PX  and  came 
n  with  a  jeep  load  of  candy,  bath 
pis,  soap,  cigarettes,  cookies,  maga- 
i',  and  just  about  everything  and 
yung  I  thought  might 
b;  them. 

len  I  had  a  party, 
1\i  cake  and  ice  cream, 
ph  they  had  not  tasted 
■ears,  and  took  them 
m  tiny  room.  There  I 
ppd  them  the  loot,  fully 
Bring  them  to  be  de- 
bd  with  these  everyday 
Ipcan  items,  w  hich  they 
ml  buy  in  Japan, 
fou  are  so  generous," 
■Mr.  Ueda,  "but  we 
Kt  accept    these    nice 

la's  just  like  the  Japa- 
|)l  thought,  they're  al- 
po  modest  and  humble 
won't  let  you  do 
ing    for    them.    Mr. 
a  looked  so  uneasy, 
why  he  wouldn't 
iy  presents  home, 
e  will  be  arrested !"  he  stammered, 
xplained    that    if    a   Japanese    is 
t  with  so  much  as  one  American 
bar  on  his  person,  he  risks  being 
jail.    This  was  just  one  more  ex- 
of  our  canned  democracy  in  oper- 
and I  began  to  wonder  just  exactly 
the   young   Japanese   thought  of 
s  who,  boasting  of  respecting 
rights,  nevertheless  enforce  rules 
do  not  even  permit  Japanese  to 
the  same  elevators  with  Allied 
1. 
all  know  there  has  not  yet  been  a 
treaty,  but  certainly  many  of  the 
restrictions    we    have    imposed 
be  revised. 

rules  were  made  four  years 

we're  so  used  to  them  that  no 

bothered  to  change  them,"  ex- 

a  G.I..  who  showed  no  interest 

1  pointed  out  that  unless  we  Ameri- 

discontinue    such    discrimination 

gregation.  all  the  billions  of  dollars 

on  the  Japanese  will  have  been 

recent  election  in  which  35  Com- 
t  members  were  elected  to  the 
K  proof  that  the  Russians  are  work- 
Beadily  on  the  Japanese,  and  this 
Rous  presentation  of  American 
ftracy  in  Japan  is  one  of  their 
•  est  weapons. 

Reds  put  on  clever  little  puppet 
for  kids  on  the  sidewalks  of  the 
Hnza  in  Tokyo,  making  fun  of  the 

conquerors. 
3,000,000  votes  that  were  cast  for 
>mmunists  in  the  recent  elections 
the  most  part  the  result  of  this 
conqueror's  attitude"  assumed 
occupation  army  and  its  regula- 
ting about  for  some  way  to  help 
nation  I  suddenly  had  an  idea.  I 
throw  a  party  for  Japanese  and 
can  teen-agers,  regardless  of  U.S. 
red  tape.  I  hired  a  huge  Japanese- 
Wt»m  at  the  Tokyo  Arts  Club, 
had  sliding  panel  doors  and  straw 
mats  completely  covering  the 
In  an  atmosphere  of  that  sort, 
panese  kids  would  feel  at  home, 
ated  on  the  floor  they  would  relax 
than  they  would  in  the  formal 
im  of  a  hotel. 

vited  several  hundred  girls  and 
Atom  I  had  met  at  various  Japa- 
igh  schools  and  I  included  many 
■nri  daughters  of  the  American 
■I  personnel.  At  first  I  asked  the 
Wan  teen-agers  each  to  bring  a 
'•tse  friend,  but  most  of  them  knew 
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no  Japanese  of  their  own  age  except 
their  maids. 

"Then  bring  your  maids,"  1  said, 
which  most  of  them  did.  The  American 
kids  here  get  along  exceptionally  well 
with  their  servants,  which  is  all  the  more 
reason  why  they  should  ho  allowed  to 
branch  out  and  get  acquainted  with 
other  Japanese  who  think  of  Americana 
as  a  superior  and  undemocratic  race.  1 
rounded  up  Cokes,  cookies,  ice  cream. 


seldom  exercise  any  racial  discrimina- 
tion unless  they  are  influenced  by  preju- 
diced adults. 

The  party  was  a  big  success,  and  the 
Japanese  kids  wound  up  by  practicing 
their  English  on  the  Americans.  The 
American  teen-agers  rapidly  made 
friends  and  took  the  names  and  ad- 
dresaea  Of  their  Japanese  chums.  I  stood 
on  the  side  lines  and  wished  the  M.P.s 
could  have  peeked  in  on  the  party.  The 
next  day  1  was  swamped 
with  small  beautifully 
wrapped  gifts  and  thank- 
you  letters  from  my  young 
Japanese  guests.  The  let- 
ters were  written  in  text- 
book English  and  often 
bore  requests  for  Ameri- 
can pen  pals.  Among  them 
was  this  letter  from  a  girl 
who  signed  her  name 
I.  Sato.  Her  simplicity  and 
sincerity  explain  much  bet- 
ter than  I  can  just  how  much 
a  thoughtful  gesture  is  ap- 
preciated by  the  Japanese: 


Tl%44.  la  -X»w  J  u/VC*»   —      Je»^*<w-**<     JLi(    / 

In  Japan,  Miss  Betz  always  lives  Japanese  fashion 


bubble  gum  and  American  candy  bars 
for  the  mob.  I  got  them  from  the  local 
PX.  (It  is  against  all  rules  to  give 
American  goods  to  Japanese,  because  it 
is  feared  they  will  sell  them  on  the  black 
market.)  But  I  figured  that  if  I  got 
arrested,  at  least  the  stupid  rules  might 
be  brought  into  the  open. 

"We've  never  been  to  a  party  before," 
explained  Yoso  Dozio  in  broken  English. 
"You  will  have  to  tell  us  what  to  do!" 
She  and  the  other  Japanese  helped  me 
put  up  the  paper  decorations  and 
balloons,  while  I  assured  them  that  they 
needn't  worry  about  their  manners, 
which  are  practically  perfect! 

My  Japanese  guests  arrived  an  hour 
early,  parked  their  shoes  outside  the 
door,  entered  shyly,  and  took  their 
places  on  the  floor  in  front  of  the 
tokonoma  alcove.  When  the  Americans 
arrived,  they  sat  toward  the  back  as  if 
they  thought  they  should  be  segregated 
from  the  Japanese  at  parties,  too.  I'm 
sure  they  were  wondering  how  I  was 
going  to  entertain  these  Japanese  with 
my  limited  vocabulary  of  "most  mosi" 
and  "sayonara."  Needless  to  say,  I 
didn't  have  to  speak,  for  they  knew  that 
I  was  there  for  one  purpose:  to  show 
that  some  Americans  can  make  an  effort 
to  be  genuinely  warm  and  friendly  to- 
ward the  Japanese. 

Perhaps  my  feelings  go  deeper  than 
those  of  most  Americans  who  have  not 
had  the  opportunity  to  live  with  Japa- 
nese and  learn  what  simple,  honest  and 
intelligent  people  they  are.  I  have  been 
treated  so  kindly  by  them  that  I  wanted 
other  young  Americans  to  have  the  same 
chance  to  know  and  to  love  them  as  I 
did  when  I  was  in  my  teens. 

I  also  wanted  the  young  Japanese  to 
know   fine   American    teen-agers,    who 


And  she  really  likes  Japanese  bathtubs 


My  dear  Miss  Bets: 

I  am  one  of  the  5th 
grade  Girls  Upper  School 
who  came  to  your  party 
last  Wednesday.  I  was  very 
happy  that  day.  It  was  the 
first  time  when  I  speak  with 
Americans  and  you  were  the  first  for- 
eigner for  me  to  talk  English  with.  You 
gave  me  a  yellow  ribbon  for  my  hair  and 
drew  pictures  for  me.  Besides  you  lent 
your  ear  to  my  Japanese-English.  1  felt 
you  my  sister!  How  wonderful  if  I 
could  have  speak  to  you  in  English  very 
well!  When  our  separation,  you  put 
your  hand  on  my  shoulder  and  said 
smiling  good-by. 

Since  when  you  came  to  our  school, 
we  are  absorbed  in  studying  English 
conversation,  for  we  realized  that  how- 
ever well  we  might  translate  English,  it 
was  of  no  use,  if  we  could  not  speak 
English  and  not  understand  what  Ameri- 
cans said.  How  we  saw  with  admiration 
and  envy  that  Miss  Kawaraaki.  our 
superior,  was  speaking  with  you  with 
ease.  Fortunately  I  like  English.  I  will 
have  learned  to  speak  English  by  the 
time  when  you  visit  Japan  next  time. 
Now  I  will  study  hard,  expecting  the 
day  I  shall  be  able  to  speak  with  you  and 
other  Americans  very  well  .  .  .  But  we 
had  never  had  the  chance  before  to  meet 
any  Americans  until  you  gave  that  beau- 
tiful party  last  Wednesday. 

You  are  a  sister  of  boys  and  girls  of 
Japan.  Please  come  back  and  see  us 
soon.     Truly  yours,  I.  Sato. 

See?  It  doesn't  take  much  to  put  on 
a  party  for  Japanese  teen-agers — a 
round  of  Cokes,  some  cookies,  and  per- 
haps some  gay  souvenir  hair  ribbons 
will  suffice. 

Now  that  there's  a  pattern  for  these 
"friendship"  parties,  Mrs.  Nancy  Echols, 
the  wife  of  Colonel  Patrick  Echols,  has 
planned  many  more,  with  enthusiastic 
assistance  from  her  sixteen-year-old 
daughter,  Nancy,  and  the  members  of 
her  American  canteen  club. 

These  teen-age  parties  are  fine  for  es- 
tablishing good  will  among  the  young 
Japanese  and  Americans,  but  it's  going 
to  take  a  great  deal  more  than  just  music 
and  laughter  to  keep  the  Japanese  on  our 
team. 

The  older  people  are  more  set  in  their 
ways  and  ideas,  and  are  difficult  to 
change,  but  a  new  generation  is  coming 
along  and  will  pretty  soon  be  ruling 
Japan. 

The  sons  and  daughters  of  our  former 
enemies  should  not  be  held  responsible 
for  the  errors  of  their  elders.  They  are 
still  eager  to  accept  our  friendship.  It 
would  be  very  easy  for  our  democracy 
to  take  root  if  it  is  given  a  chance — and 
I  do  hope  it  is  given  a  chance  in  Japan 
soon. 
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from  100%  pure  Pennsylvania  grade  crude 
oil.  It  is  the  finest  motor  oil,  we  believe, 
that  is  produced  anywhere  in  the  world. 
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TRUTH  OR  CONSEQUENCES 

Continued  from  page  27 


She  said,  "I'm  having  a  little  dinner 
and  I'd  like  you  to  come  and  bring 
Sam." 

I'd  never  asked  a  man  out  in  my  life 
and  she  knew  it.  The  last  time  I  was 
even  tempted  was  when  I  was  in  the 
eighth  grade  and  we  had  one  of  those 
taffy  pulls. 

Well,  this  was  a  hair  pull,  so  I  said, 
"Sure,  I'd  love  it.  Where  can  1  find  the 
brute?" 

She  dug  into  her  bag  and  came  up  with 
a  gold  notebook  and  a  secretive  leer. 
She  had  his  number — and,  brother,  I  had 
hers. 

I  remembered  to  ask  her  if  we  were 
dressing.  She  said  just  any  old  rag,  and 
I  knew  that  meant  Mainbocher  and  old 
lace — my  old  lace,  that  is. 

I  don't  know  where  I  got  the  guts,  but 
I  called  him  up.  He  has  a  wonderful 
voice  on  the  phone,  sort  of  like  Franchot 
Tone  with  a  cold,  and  he  was  awfully 
nice  about  it.  He  said  he'd  pick  me  up 
at  my  place,  and  asked  me  to  make  hors 
d'oeuvres  because  Lucy  never  fed  you 
until  you  fainted  from  hunger,  and  I 
said  I  would. 

AFTER  I  hung  up  I  got  all  fluttery  in- 
L  side  like  I'd  swallowed  a  house  fly.  I 
kept  walking  around  my  two  rooms  and 
looking  at  my  bookshelf  and  records  and 
pictures  and  wondering  if  I'd  pass  mus- 
ter. I  even  cleaned  out  my  bureau 
drawers  just  in  case  he  happened  to  be 
the  nosy  type. 

I  speculated  on  the  possibilities  of 
candlelight,  and  decided  I  wasn't  the 
type. 

I'd  make  some  cheese  twists  and  stuff 
some  celery  and  give  him  the  last  two 
drinks  from  my  Christmas  Scotch  and 
hope  for  the  best. 

That  was  my  plan — but  the  best  laid, 
etc.,  etc. 

Marty  got  into  the  act.  .  .  . 

I  went  all  schoolgirlish  and  confessed 
the  whole  thing  to  her  the  next  morning. 
"Of  course,"  she  said,  "what  you  have  in 
mind  is  very  nice,  but  I  ought  to  warn 
you." 

I  sat  up  straight  and  asked  her  if  he 
was  allergic  to  tweese  chists.  (I  was  a 
little  nervous.) 


She  said,  "No,  but  if  you're  going  to  1 
sacrificed,  it  might  as  well  be  for  a  lie 
as  a  lamb." 

I  didn't  get  the  connection,  but  si 
made  it  all  clear  with  one  softly  whi 
pered  word:  "Lucy." 

It  seems  that  this  was  a  diabolic 
scheme.  Until  I  had  come  along,  Sa 
and  Lucy  had  been  a  thing.  The  expre 
sion  is  Marty's,  not  mine. 

I  talk  about  people  being  in  love,  pla- 
and  simple,  because  when  I  was  a  gi 
Mother  said  it  was  all  right  to  use  t 
word,  along  with  "legs"  and  "pre 
nancy." 

Anyhow,  by  Marty,  it  was  a  thir 
What  Lucy  had  in  mind  was  a  showdov 
— the  Four-H  girl  against  the  city  slicki 
In  other  words,  Lucy  would  give  a  divi 
dinner  and  be  all  sweetness  and  light,  a 
I  would  come  in — a  badly  beaten  secor 

Marty  warmed  to  the  subject  like  she 
been  over  the  ground  before.  It  seem 
that  Lucy  didn't  ever  give  up  without 
fight,  and  this  was  her  way  of  letting  i 
cut  my  own  throat. 

"Now  I,"  said  Marty,  "can't  stand 
and  let  that  happen.  First  of  all,  Sam 
an  old  friend  of  mine  and  a  dear,  swe 
deluded  duck,  and  you  are  my  coedii 
and  a  darling,  and  I'm  going  to  help  y 
out." 

Before  I  go  any  further,  I  think  y 
ought  to  know  that  I'm  the  kind  of  i 
who  buys  magazine  subscriptions  at  i 
sight  of  a  foot  in  the  door,  and  I've  | 
more  brushes  than  the  sample  man 
Fuller,  because  I  believe  what's  told  c 
Once  you've  got  that  straight,  you  c< 
see  why  I  told  Marty  to  do  her  darnedr     ™ 

Her  darnedest  shouldn't  happen  tt     ™ 
dog. 
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She   made   some   excuse    to    Dicl      - 
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about  our  lining  up  a  fashion  intervK 
and  we  took  off  for  my  diggings, 
been  in  such  a  hassle  that  morning  tbs 
let  my  bed  go  and  I  hadn't  put  the  t 
of  graham  crackers  I  eat  for.  breakf 
away.  I  suppose  the  place  did  lool 
little  like  a  bird  cage,  but  I'm  only 
man. 

She  took  a  long,  long  look  around,  t  -  m 
then  sighed  like  the  wind  in  an  apple  ti  'f 
Then  she  said,  "Oh  dear!  It  looks  i 
fully  lived  in." 
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"I  see  there's  a  lot  in  how  a  person  hits  it" 
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Al  wouldn't  answer  the  phone  if  I  were  you,  Mom" 


■CATHERINE  OSANN 


rhat's  because  I  live  here,"  I  said 
eth. 

tfmmmm."   She  was  always  saying, 
nmmm. " 

Veil,  what  can  we  do?"  I  said,  laying 
li  wide  open. 

\e  it  to  me." 
the  time  she  left,  she'd  swung  my 
President  Mckinley  chairs  around 
jat  if  Sam  sat  in  one.  he'd  knock  his 
I  against  mine.  She'd  found  an  old 
my  mother  sent  along  with  me  to 
off  drafts  and  had  tacked  it  in  a 
of  a  swag  over  the  door.  She'd  gone 
ugh  my  books,  leaving  nothing  but  a 
of  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning,  a 
book,  and  a  Bible  I'd  stolen  from 
wntown  hotel.  "Men  don't  like  intel- 
als,"  she  said  emphatically.  "Some- 
they  don't  care  much  for  brains." 
'eah,  but  I'd  like  him  to  know  I  can 
and  write." 

must  have  been  a  sore  subject  with 
because  she  let  it  pass. 
iOw  all  you  have  to  do  is  get  some 
ias,  some  candles  and  some  hors 
vres,  and  please  send  out  for  them." 
wasn't  going  to  make  mud  pies,"  I 
crossly. 

>er  you're  going  to  do  this  right, 
aren't." 
am."  I  said,  resigned. 
ien  she  turned  on  me.  "Now,  about 

what  you  see.    Nothing  up  my 

ti 

othing  all  the  way  down  the  line. 
■  re  awfully  flat,  aren't  you." 

improving  on   nature,   that  was 


r  THE  time  she  got  through  with  me, 

[  bad  a  profile  below  the  neck  and  an 

^■aid-green  dress  that  took  a  bit  of 

ig,  as  we  say  in  the  trade.    I  in- 

on  washing  my  own  hair  and  I 

her  out  of  the  apartment  an  hour 

:  Sam  was  due.  I  wanted  to  say  my 

i  by  myself. 

was  right  on  time  and  I  noticed 

[  bated  breath  that  there  was  a  bulge 

overcoat.   My  first  orchids.   Only 

ed  out  to  be  a  cat.   You  heard  me 

at — a  wet,  wobbly  alley  cat. 

^ound  him  outside,"  he  said  calmly, 

brought  him  in."    He  set  the  cat 


down  on  the  couch  and  struggled  out  of 
his  coat.   "Nice  place." 

"Thanks." 

His  eyes  went  up  and  down  the  green 
dress  and  I  thought  I  saw  a  few  sparks, 
but  said  nothing. 

Nothing  was  said  for  quite  some  time 
and  I  began  to  wish  that  the  ground 
would  open  and  swallow  me  up.  I  finally 
sat  down  on  the  edge  of  the  sofa  (that 
was  because  my  dress  was  pleated)  and 
smiled  vacantly  at  the  swag  over  the 
door. 

"Going  to  feed  me?" 

"Sure." 

I  was  up  and  away  before  you  could 
say  caviar.  That's  what  we  had,  and  I 
don't  care  what  anyone  says,  I  hate  the 
stuff.  Fish  eggs  are  fish  eggs.  Sam  kept 
smiling  in  a  funny,  crooked  way  and 
then  he  suddenly  laughed. 

"You've  sure  got  on  your  Sunday 
clothes,"  he  said. 

"What  of  it?" 

"Nothing  of  it — only  last  time  I  saw 
you" — he  hesitated — "you  were — uh — 
thinner." 

I  swallowed  hard.  "Shouldn't  we  get 
started?" 

"But  you  look  fine,"  he  said,  just  like 
he  hadn't  heard  me. 

Some  girls  have  a  real  talent  for  rising 
to  an  occasion.  I  just  nodded  my  head. 
He  gave  the  cat  an  olive  and  then  got  up. 

"We're  off." 

Well,  one  of  us  was,  anyway.  When 
we  got  to  Lucy's  apartment  she  met  us 
at  the  door.  She  wore  a  dress  like  a 
Puritan  maid's  except  that  it  was  cut  very 
low.  Her  hair  was  slicked  back  and  she 
smelled  of  hay  and  wood  violets,  and 
here  I  was,  looking  like  something  out  of 
the  Arabian  nights  at  a  D.A.R.  conven- 
tion, and  just  as  comfortable. 

When  we  walked  in,  Dickey  was  toss- 
ing a  salad  and  Marty  was  draped  over 
the  record  player  in  a  candy-cane  outfit 
that  made  her  look  like  a  delinquent  thir- 
teen-year-old. She  and  Lucy  took  Sam's 
arms  and  steered  him  around  to  meet 
the  other  guests,  shouting  something 
about  my  bringing  up  the  rear. 

From  there  on  in,  I'm  not  sure  what 
happened.  I  think  I  drank  four  drinks 
in  a  row  and  I  remember  balancing  a 
salad  that  had  croutons  in  it — and  Sam 
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The  only 
Clothing 
of  its  Kind 

IN  THE  WoRLiI 

Still  the  greatest  clothing 
value  in  America... featur- 
ing the  fabric  that  is  the 
soul  of  the  apparel. ..the 
style  and  tailoring  that  are 
the  heart  and  body  of  the 
clothing. ..suits  and  topcoats 
for  Spring  that  are  standard- 
ized on  quality. ..priced  on  the 
basis  of  passing  on  combined  sav- 
ings to  you.  All  pure  100%  two-ply 
virgin  worsteds, genuine  "Botany  "Brand, 
clear  finished  worsted,  unfinished  worsted, 
worsted  flannels  and  gabardine  suits... 
water-repellent  gabardine  and  Venetian- 
type  covert  topcoats... glorified  by  Daroff 
master- tailoring.  At   leading  stores  from 
coast  to  coast.  If  you  can  t  locate  a  dealer, 
write  us  and  we  will  direct  you . . .  $60. 


FABRIC  BY  BOTANY  MILLS  INC.  •  PASSAIC,  N.  J 
TAILORED  BY  DAROFF  •  PHILADELPHIA 


•"BOTANY"  15  A 
TRADEMARK  OF 
BOTANY  MILLS.  INC  . 
PASSAIC.  N.  J  .  REG 
U  S.  PATENT  OFFICE. 
COP  YR1  •  HT.  194  9 
BOTANY   MILLS.   INC. 
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MENTIONS  THE'  NINE  LIVES         -z^^i 
OF  A  CAT  IN  "ROMEO  AND  JULIET." 

TYBALT:  WHAT  WOULDST  THOU  HAVE  WITH  ME 
MERCUTIO:  "GOOD  KINO  OF  CATS, 
NOTHING  BUT  ONE  OF 
YOUR  NINE  LIVES  " 


- 
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EVEN  TWO  THOUSAND 
YEARS  BEFORE  SHAKESPEARE, 
A  WRITER  OF  FABLES  IH  INDIA 
SAID  ABOUT  CATS/  IT  HAS  BEEN  THE 
PROVIDENCE  OF  NATURE  TO  GIVE  THIS 
CREATURE  NINE  LIVES  INSTEAD  OF  ONE." 
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JjHE  ORIGIN  OF  THE 
SAYING-  IS  THE  CAT'S  ABILITY 

To"eouNce  back"  he's  tough 

AND  HARD  TO  UCK/'EVEREAD/" 
BATTERIES  HAVE  THE  SAME  SORT 
OF  "BOUNCE  BACK"  THEY  RECOVER 
POWER  BETWEEN  USES-LAST  LOMggR/ 

THAT'S  WHY  THEY'RE  CALLED  THE 
BATTERIES  WITH  "NINE  LIVES." 
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1 
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%me§)  e$&  mam  ®s? 

TAKES  A  CAT  NAP  AND  BOUNCES  BACK 
WITH  NEW  PEP...  SO  "EVEREADy" 
BATTERIES  BOUNCE  BACK  FOR 
EXTRA  UF6  . . .  ALWAYS  INSIST  ON 
,lEVEREADy"BATTERIES...FOR  BRIGHTER 
LIGHT  AND  LONGER  LIFE  IN  YOUR 
FLASHLIGHT.' 


EVE  READY 


Sffl  «2V. 


BRAND 


LONGER  WV 
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recovers  power  between  uses! 

"Eveready,"  "Nine  Lives,  "and  the  cat  symbol 

are  trade-marks  of 

NATIONAL  CARBON  COMPANY,  INC. 

30  East  42nd  Street.  New  York  17.  N.  Y. 
Unit  of  Union  Carbide  |I|«H  and  Carbon  Corporation 


talking  and  laughing  and  a  man  asking 
me  to  help  him  take  his  Scotties  for  a 
walk  some  clear  night,  and  that's  all. 
That's  all,  till  we  got  home,  that  is. 

I  think  Sam  carried  me  up  the  stairs, 
and  I  think  I  cried  on  his  shoulder  and 
said  something  about  being  a  drunk,  and 
what  would  my  mother  say? 

He  made  coffee  and  kept  pushing  my 
face  in  it,  and  after  a  while  the  room 
stopped  spinning  and  I  was  able  to  see 
my  hand  in  front  of  my  eyes. 

"You  made  quite  a  spectacle  of  your- 
self," he  said. 

"You  can't  say  anything  to  me  I 
haven't  said  to  myself,"  I  said  bitterly. 

"I  saw  what  Dickey  gave  you.  You 
were  practically  drinking  water."  He 
looked  at  me  skeptically. 

"Well,"  I  said  hostilely,  "it  was  strong 
water." 

"Feeling  better?" 

"No.  I  want  to  die." 

"All  right — you  go  right  ahead." 

He  threw  a  blanket  over  me,  turned 
out  the  light,  and  left. 

THE  following  day,  I  went  looking 
for  Marty.  "You're  a  fine  friend," 
I  told  her. 

"What's  the  matter?" 

"You've  lost  me  the  only  man  I  ever 
loved." 

"If  you've  lost  anything,"  she  said 
tartly,  "only  you  are  to  blame." 

I  sat  at  my  desk  with  my  head  in  my 
hands.   "And  how  do  you  figure  that?" 

"You  acted  like  a  girl  on  a  college 
week  end.   What  did  you  expect?" 

"I  apologized  for  my  drunkenness,"  I 
said  grandly,  "and  explained  that  I  don't 
generally  drink." 

"Listen,  my  dear,"  she  said  venom- 
ously. "Sam  Warren  may  be  a  shade  un- 
tidy, but  he's  a  man  of  the  world.  You've 
got  to  live  up  to  that  or  bow  out.  It's 
something  to  think  about." 

I  did  think  about  it,  especially  when  I 
had  to  pass  Lucy's  office  on  the  way  to 
the  water  cooler. 

Sam  was  sitting  on  her  desk,  and  their 
heads  were  together.  I  looked  as  long  as 
I  could  but  the  cups  kept  getting  soggy 
and  finally  I  gave  up.  I  told  myself  he 
was  just  a  Bluebeard  and  all  that  glitters 
is  not  gold  and  everything  else  I  could 
think  of,  but  nothing  helped. 

I  may  be  a  slow  study,  but  my  mind 
was  made  up.  I  went  back  and  started 
emptying  out  my  desk.  Marty  just 
stared  at  me. 


"What's   all   this?"   she   asked. 

"Nothing.  I'm  going  home,  that's  a 

"You  mean  you're  quitting?" 

"I'm  not  interested  in  crumbs,"  I  s| 
loftily.  My  voice  cracked,  but  I  had  ; 
pride. 

"What  are  you  talking  about?" 

"Sam  and  Lucy.    Bread  and  but 
Ham  and  eggs.  They  go  together." 

"You're  insane." 

"No,  I'm  not — I'm  an  appleknocr 
and  I  might  as  well  face  it.    I'm  go 
back  to  the  farm." 

"Don't  be  a  goof.    If  once  you  di 
succeed — " 

"Cliches,"  I  said  firmly,  "with  no  bi 
in  fact.  Good-by,  Marty,  and  thanks 


: 


I 


to 


nothing." 

"Just  wait  a  minute.   I'm  about 
struck  with  an  inspiration." 

"Well,  duck,"  I  said  unkindly, 
got  to  go  resign." 

She  grabbed  me  before  I  got 
door. 

"Look — Sam  is  supposed  to  go  t 
cocktail  party  with  Lucy — one  of  tr 
business  things.  I'll  ambush  her,  and 
go  instead." 

"Out  of  the  question." 

"You're  going,"  she  said  flatly,  " 
in  this."  "This"  was  a  towering  pink 
that  looked  like  a  soda.  It  even  had 
straws  in  the  wind.  You  know  how  s< 
women  are.  When  you're  down  in 
mouth,  a  new  hat  does  funny  thing 
you.  At  that  point,  I  didnt  know  I 
funny. 

"Now  sit  tight,"  Marty  said.  "I'l 
right  back." 

I'm  easily  brought  to  heel.  I  sat  ad 
ing  myself  in  the  mirror  until  Sam  cA.  , 
in.  He  didn't  look  happy. 

"Lucy's  tied  up,  so  you're  it." 

It  was  hardly  an  auspicious  beginr  ■•- 1 
but  I  let  him  hold  the  door  open.  Hei  . ■-.:, 
to,  the  hat  got  in  my  way,  and  we  m  ?  m 
down  in  the  elevator.  He  seemed  i  4s 
fully  strong  and  remote  in  the  taxi.|  .m 
just  kept  looking  at  me  grimly — sbi  01 
like  Humphrey  Bogart  before  he  ki 
he  loves  the  girl 


It  seemed  to  me  we  just  kept  ri 
and  riding. 

I  suggested  timidly  that  our  hosts  i 
live  a  goodish  way  from  town  bee 
by  now  I  was  beginning  to  scent  a 
afoot. 

"We're  not  going  to  the  coc 
party,"  he  said. 

"But—"  I  said. 

"I  have  other  plans."  He  leaned 
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COLLIERS 


"My  wife  wants  an  electric  garbage  dis- 
posal unit.     My  own  wife,  mind  you!" 


Collier's  for  April  9,1 
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CHARLCS    I-     MARTIN 


ta\i  driver.    "When  you  get  on 
Valley  Highway,  drop  us." 
>p  us."  I  wailed.   "It's  raining!" 
>p  us,  and  go  back  to  town,"  he 

ippose,"  I  said  icily,  "that  this  is 
ea  of  a  big  time." 

ds  on  you,"  he  said  flatly, 
ght  that  sounded  slightly  om- 
I  was  right.  The  driver  let  us  out 
near  a  cemetery.  It  was  a  dark 
sn  and  the  lane  just  wandered 
nowhere. 
low  me,"  he  said,  standing  aside. 
ill  not.  That  road's  probably  hag- 

my  own  private  road,"  he  said, 
lease  don't  refer  to  my  friends  as 

:  shoe  certainly  fits,"  I  said  pleas- 
he  gripped  my  hand  and  we 
)ff  through  the  woods  with  the 
ops  making  my  mascara  run. 

N  we  rounded  the  bend,  I  saw  a 
ottage  in  the  clearing.    "Just  like 
and    Gretel,"    I    said    through 
teeth. 

to  clench  them  to  keep  them 
nattering.  My  feet  were  wet  and 
t  had  wilted,  and  I  was  madder 
March  Hare, 
mlocked  the  door,  and  we  went 
D  know  enough  to  come  in  out  of 
n.  It  was  one  big  room  with  a 
id  stone  fireplace,  some  book- 
and  an  old  radio  set. 
aoked  at  me  eagerly.  "Now,  how 
like  it?" 

dim."  I  said,  taking  off  my  hat, 
imp  and  smelly." 
list  sat  down  on  the  edge  of  a 
and  toyed  with  a  painted  cushion 
i  mother  got  at  Niagara  Falls, 
jy,"  he  said.    "I  strike  out."    He 
sulky.    "There's  a  general  store 
he  road.  I'll  call  for  a  cab." 
as  out  before  I  could  stop  him. 
e  was  a  stuffed  owl  over  the  man- 
with  glazed  self-satisfied  eyes. 
tck  with  men,"  I  said  to  it. 
conversation   was   a   little   one- 
o  I  took  off  my  coat  and  looked 
firewood.    No,  I  didn't  trans- 
cabin  the  way  pioneer  women 
movies,  because  he  was  only 
rty  minutes,  but  I  got  a  fire  started 
k  the  dust  off  the  couch  and 
me  mushroom  soup  and  a  can 
nes  in  the  lean-to. 

the  dust  off  the  table  and  put 
e  paper  napkins  and  heated 
It  wasn't  exactly  festive,  but 
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the  fire  had  taken  the  damp  off  the  room, 
and  the  soup  smelted  good,  and  there 
were  nice  shadows  on  the  walls. 

You  should  have  seen  him  when  he 
got  back.  He  just  stood  in  the  doorway 
with  his  mouth  open,  and  then  suddenly 
he  let  out  a  whoop  and  grabbed  for  me. 

"I  knew  it,"  he  shouted. 

I  backed  away.   "Now.  Sam,"  I  said. 

His  grin  was  wide  and  leering.  "Old 
Sam  Warren  can  pick  'em,"  he  exulted. 

"Old  Sam  Warren  better  keep  his  dis- 
tance," I  said,  reaching  for  the  can 
opener.. 

"The  hat  didn't  fool  me,"  he  said  tri- 
umphantly. 

I  read  somewhere  that  the  great  thing 
at  moments  like  this  is  to  be  calm.  "Have 
some  hot  soup,"  I  said  carefully. 

He  shook  his  head.  "Don't  change  the 
subject." 

"Bring  me  up  to  date.  What  are  we 
talking  about?" 

"I  knew  the  act  was  phony — it  had  to 
be." 

"Sometimes  it  is  and  sometimes  it 
isn't,"  I  said,  deciding  to  be  impartial. 

"Look,"  he  said  earnestly,  "I've  been 
waiting  for  somebody  like  you — an  hon- 
est woman  with  honest  ideas  about 
things.  Cream  puffs  are  fine,  but  a  man 
likes  bread  and  butter." 

"Thanks,"  I  said  coldly. 

He  went  on  as  if  I  weren't  there.  "That 
day  we  went  to  lunch,  I  knew  I'd 
glommed  onto  the  real  thing.  When  you 
pulled  that  switch  on  me,  I  couldn't  fig- 
ure it  out.  It  was  like  ordering  a  steak 
and  getting  it  with  whipped  cream." 

"You  put  things  so  nicely,"  I  said 
caustically. 

"I  figured  somebody  was  working  over 
you.  Marty  gilded  the  lily,  and  Lucy 
was  making  total  war." 

"But  why?"  I  said. 

"Look  in  the  mirror  sometime."  His 
voice  had  melted. 

"Just  one  thing,"  I  said,  fighting  off  a 
feeling  of  warmth.  "What  was  the  ob- 
ject of  this  little  excursion?" 

"This  house  is  a  kind  of  testing 
ground,"  he  explained.  "You  know,  love 
me.  love  my  house — " 

"You  don't  hear  me  raving,  do  you?" 

"You  fixed  it  up.  That  must  mean 
something." 

"It  simply  means  that  I  don't  like 
messes." 

"Well,  you're  in  one  right  now."  He 
moved  closer.  "Because  we're  not  leaving 
here  until  we  get  straightened  out." 

We  did  get  straightened  out — because 
he  kissed  me,  and  that  sort  of  took  care 
of  everything. 
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have  your  automobile  brake  system  (becked  regularly 
•  -  •  and  when  service  is  required,  insist  upon 

WAGNER  LOCKHEED 

HYDRAULIC  BRAKE  PARTS  and  FLUID 
....and  CoMaX  BRAKE  LINING 


When  having  your  brake  system  serv- 
iced, insist  upon  "Wagner  3  R's"  service 
—REFILL,  REPAIR  and  RELINE  with 
genuine  Wagner  products. 

Have  the  fluid  in  the  master  cylinder 
brought  up  to  the  proper  level  with 
WAGNER  LOCKHEED  BRAKE 
FLUID.  It  functions  perfectly  under  all 
driving  temperatures  and  mixes  with 
all  approved  hydraulic  brake  fluids. 

Restore  new  car  brake  performance 
with  genuine  WAGNER  LOCKHEED 
HYDRAULIC  BRAKE  PARTS.  Per- 


fect fit  and  dependable  performance 
assure  you  greater  safety. 

You  can  relax  with  WAGNER 
CoMaX  BRAKE  LINING  on  your  car. 
It's  a  long  wearing  lining  that's  unsur- 
passed for  quick,  safe,  smooth  stops. 

There's  a  Wagner  authorized  service 
shop  near  you.  If  you  don't  know  where 
.  .  .  write  us.  Wagner  Electric  Corpora- 
tion, 6400  Plymouth  Avenue,  St.  Louis 
14,  Mo.,  U  S.  A.  (In  Canada:  Wagner 
Brake  Company  Limited,  Toronto.) 


All  IRAKB . . .  TACHOGRAfHS  .  . .  ElKTRIC  MOTORS  .  . .  TRANSFORMERS  .  . .  INDUSTRIAL  IRAKIS 
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Clean  Sweep 

It's  spring — and  time  to  rearrange  your  rubbish 
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"Where  do  you  want  me  to  put  these,  Madge?" 


"It  ought  to  be  like  the  new  stocking  colors.    You 
know — corktip,  waffle-top,  taffy  glow  or  swamp" 


DRAWINGS  BY  NED  HILTON 


What  few  of  us  know  about  diamonds 
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■  ft    Stylet  in  diamonds  change.  Back  when  the 
f[       name   Corby's    first   came    to   Canada,   dia- 

I l>  were  sometimes  not  cut,  but  simpl)  polished, 
own  above.  Blue-white  diamonds  are  considered 
nost  valuable,  but  only  I  diamond  in  f>00  h.is 
le    tint.  ANTIQUE  JEWELS  FROM  TOE  MARCUS  COLLECTION 


1Qf  Tho  "br'mant"  tul-  w'ln  r,s  reflecting  facets, 
u.is  high  Nt\lc  in  diamonds  when  the  name 
Corby's  was  in  its  42nd  year  of  renown  in  Canada. 
Still  popular  today,  the  "brilliant"  should  have  two- 
thirds  ol  its  depth  below  the  setting  for  maximum 
fire  .Hid  brilliance. 


1QQ/I  The  oblong  (in  was,  Fashionable  during  the 
*'*'  name  Corby's  7fith  year  in  Canada.  This 
also  has  ,r)8  facets,  but  they're  arranged  to  show  the 
internal  structure  of  the  gem.  Almost  all  gems  have 
Haws,  but  diamonds  are  classed  perfect  if  they  can 
he  magnified  10  times  with  no  flaw  visible. 


1QAQ  "  y°u're  having  a  diamond  appraised,  re- 
member  that  the  price  the  jeweler  quotes 
s  the  replacement  price,  not  the  price  you  would 
get  if  yuu  wanted  to  sell.  Only  an  expert  knows  all 
about  diamonds,  so  it's  wise  to  deal  with  a  reputable 
jeweler  when  you're  buying  them.  And  when  you're 
entertaining,  it's  wise  to  serve  Corby's,  a  light,  socia- 
ble whiskey  with  a  grand  old  Canadian  name. 


ALL  DIAMONDS  IN  THIS  PHOTOGRAPH    COURTESY    HARRY    WINSTON.  INC..    NEW  YORK 


CORBYS  ...  a  grand   old  K 

name  in  Canada   since   I859  ■> 

AN    AMERICAN    BLENDED    WHISKEY  ^S 

86  Proof — 68.4%  Grain  Neutral  Spirits — Jas.  Barclay  &  Co.  Limited — Peoria,  Illinois  ^  ^^ 
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Top  off  your  shave  with  Seaforth 
Lotion  and  enjoy  the  bracing  air  of 
the  Scotch  Highlands— the  cool  crisp- 
ness  of  heather  and  fern! 
Seaforth  Lotion  soothes  and  cools 
...smells  fresh,  not  fragrant.  Start 
your  days  — and  dates  — with  That 
Wonderful   Seaforth   Feeling!  m 

•^  V     SHAVING 


SHAVING 
LOTION 


In  handmade  stoneware  tug. 
Only  100 


To  make  cloudy  glassware 
gleaming-bright,  wash  in  Baking 
Soda  water— three  tablespoons 
of  Baking  Soda  for  each  quart 
of  water.  Rinse  and  dry. 

ARM  &  HAMMER 

OR   COW   BRAND 

BAKING  SODA 

BOTH  PURE   BICARBONATE  OF  SODA 


GAFFNEY  THE  ACCUSED 


and  showed  up  five  minutes  late  for  a 
watch — then  they  noticed,  then  they 
cared. 

It  was  0830  now.  The  exec  should 
have  told  the  chief  to  put  Gaffney's  gear 
ashore.  Lieutenant  Barton  decided  to 
check  on  it:  No  use  giving  the  skipper 
another  chance  to  holler.  Clutching 
papers  in  his  hand,  he  hurried  out  to  the 
quarter-deck.  The  gear  was  there,  ready 
to  go.  Barton  stepped  up  to  the  gang- 
way p.o.  and  told  him  not  to  forget  it. 
The  man  said,  "Logging  it  off  now,  sir," 
and  then,  as  he  turned  to  one  of  the 
messengers  and  told  him  to  haul  it  away, 
he  looked  into  the  distance  and  pointed 
at  a  figure  running  across  the  yard  to- 
ward the  pier.   "I  think  that's  him,  sir." 


I 


T  WAS  Gaffney,  all  right.  Gaffney  in 

his  dress  blues  and  peacoat.  He  ran 
awkwardly,  carrying  something  under 
his  arm.  But  instead  of  heading 
for  the  gangway,  he  veered  off  to- 
ward the  fantail  of  the  ship.  As  he 
reached  it,  he  whistled  sharply. 
One  of  the  men  aft  leaned  over  the 
life  line,  and  Gaffney  threw  a  large 
satchel  up  to  him.  Then  he  came 
forward. 

"Tell  Gaffney  to  change  for  Spe- 
cial Sea  Details  and  then  come  to 
my  room,"  Barton  said. 

He  went  aft,  found  the  man  who 
had  caught  the  satchel,  relieved 
him  of  it,  and  took  it  forward  to 
his  stateroom.  Before  he  could 
open  it,  the  word  was  passed  for 
Special  Sea  Details.  He  stowed  the 
satchel  in  his  bureau,  slammed  on 
his  hat  and  frantically  sorted  his 
papers.  In  a  moment  there  was  a 
knock  on  the  bulkhead.  The  gray 
glass  curtain  opened  and  Gaffney, 
properly  clad  in  blue  trousers  and 
foul-weather  jacket,  stood  before 
him. 

"They  said  you  wanted  to  see 
me,  sir." 

Lieutenant  Barton  glared  at  him. 
"What's  the  big  idea?" 

Gaffney  drew  a  long  breath.  He 
took  off  his  hat  and  looked  at  it 
intently. 

"Well,  don't  stand  there.  What's 
the  story?  I  suppose  you  figured 
because  you  couldn't  get  a  regular 
leave  this  trip  you'd  just  take  one 
on  your  own  and  the  hell  with  the 
ship,  is  that  it?" 

Gaffney  said,  "No,  sir.  I  didn't 
miss  the  ship." 

"Never  mind  being  wise,  Gaffney. 
Maybe  you  didn't  miss  the  ship,  but 
you're  still  in  the  soup  and  you're  going 
to  be  plenty  sorry  about  it.  I  don't  have 
time  to  talk  to  you  now.  We're  getting 
under  way.  Get  up  there  on  the  bridge. 
I'll  see  you  later." 

"May  I  have  my  bag,  sir?"  Gaffney 
asked. 

"You  can  have  your  bag  when  I'm 
damn'  well  ready  to  give  it  to  you.  Get 
going." 

Gaffney  went.  Lieutenant  Barton  put 
his  papers  on  a  clip  board  and  followed 
him,  tingling  with  rage.  He  hadn't 
handled  it  right,  and  he  knew  Gaffney 
knew  it.  He'd  handle  it  right  from  here 
on  in.  He'd  fix  that  snotty  sailor's 
wagon  if  it  was  the  last  thing  he  did. 

By  early  afternoon  they  were  past  Am- 
brose light.  The  merchantmen  lumbered 
into  their  columns, .  and  the  Gamidge 
took  station  on  the  left  flank.  With  a  sigh 
of  relief.  Lieutenant  Barton  made  for  his 
room.  He  immediately  took  the  satchel 
from  his  bureau,  opened  it  and  looked  at 
the  contents.  Then  he  sent  for  Gaffney. 

When  Gaffney  arrived  the  satchel  was 
still  open,  exposing  the  extra  blues,  the 
skivvies,  the  socks,  the  toilet  kit,  the  car- 
ton of  cigarettes,  the  book. 


Continued  from  page  13 

"I  suppose,"  Lieutenant  Barton  said 
softly,  "you  needed  all  that  stuff  for  a 
couple  of  hours  ashore?"  Then  suddenly, 
with  the  bark  of  a  prosecuting  attorney: 
"Or  did  you  have  some  idea  of  staying 
longer— like  a  month,  maybe?" 

"Well,  I  came  back  on  board,  sir," 
Gaffney  reminded  him. 

"Very  nice  of  you,  Gaffney,  very  nice. 
Listen,  it's  perfectly  clear  you  went  over 
with  the  intention  of  missing  the  ship, 
and  even  if  you  did  come  back,  you  were 
A.W.O.L.  for  ten  hours.  That's  a  sum- 
mary court  offense,  Gaffney,  and  if  I 
have  anything  to  say  about  it,  that's  what 
you're  going  to  get.  What's  the  matter 
with  you,  anyway?  Always  bellyaching 
about  changing  your  bunk  and  your 
cleaning  station.  Well,  you've  gone  too 
far  this  time.  I'm  putting  you  on  report 
and  I  hope  they  slip  it  to  you  good.  What 
you  really  need  is  a  royal  kick  in  the  tail, 


The  lieutenant  decided  to  chance  it.  He 
swung  and  missed — and  then  he  caught 
a  stinging  blow  that  split  his  lips  open 

and  if  it  weren't  against  regulations  I'd 
give  it  to  you  myself.  That's  all.  Take 
the  bag  with  you." 

Lieutenant  Barton  felt  better  after 
that  one.  He  wrote  up  the  report  slip  and 
turned  it  in  and  felt  good  all  day  about 
it.   He  was  handling  it  right  now. 

He  felt  better  still  the  next  morning 
when  he  learned  that  at  captain's  mast 
Gaffney  had  been  awarded,  as  they  put 
it,  a  summary  court.  Sdon  afterward, 
Lieutenant  Eldridge,  the  court  recorder, 
came  into  Barton's  stateroom.  "I  just 
went  over  this  thing  with  Gaffney,"  he 
said.  "I  told  him  how  the  trial  would  be 
conducted  and  gave  him  a  copy  of  the 
specification.  I  told  him  he  could  plead 
guilty  or  not  guilty  and  that  if  he  pleaded 
not  guilty  he  could  ask  for  counsel.  It'll 
go  smoothly  enough,  I  guess.  He  read 
the  specification  and  said  he  might  as 
well  plead  guilty.  Here's  a  copy  of  the 
specification  if  you  want  to  read  it." 

Barton  took  it  and  said,  "Thanks. 
Maybe  some  of  these  guys  will  catch  on 
someday.  I  hate  to  put  a  man  on  report, 
but  sometimes  you  can't  help  it." 

Eldridge  gave  him  a  look  he  didn't 
quite  understand  and  said,  "Yeah,"  and 
went  out. 
•     Barton  began  reading  the  specification. 


"In  that  Terrence  J.  Gaffney,  signalm 
first  class,  U.S.  Naval  Reserve,  attach 
to  and  serving  on  board  the  U.S 
Gamidge  (DE  1475),  did,  on  or  abc 
February  15,  1944,  without  leave  frc 
proper  authority,  absent  himself  fn 
his  station  and  duty  on  board  said  sh 
to  which  he  had  been  regularly  assigm 
and  did  remain  so  absent  from  the  U 
Naval  Service  for  a  period  of  about  t 
hours,  at  the  expiration  of  which  he  st 
rendered  himself  on  board  the  afo 
mentioned  ship,  the  United  States  th 
being  in  a  state  of  war." 

It  was  a  mighty  fancy  way  to  s 
A.W.O.L.,  but  it  sure  nailed  Gaffr 
down.  Lieutenant  Barton  yawned  a 
stretched  happily.  It  was  good  to  ha 
this  thing  under  control.  .  .  . 

Lieutenant  Barton  had  just  cleared 
bunk  and  put  his  head  on  the  pill 
when  the  phone  buzzer  sounded  in  i 
wardroom.  He  tensed.  Somec 
called  his  name.  Cursing  bittei 
he  got  up  and  went  to  the  wa 
room.  Lieutenant  Briggs,  look 
up  from  a  magazine,  said,  "It's 
old  man.   He  ain't  happy." 

Lieutenant    Barton    picked 
the  phone.   "Yes,  sir?" 

"Mr.  Barton,  what  the  hell 
your  signalmen  do  up  here  all  di 
The  escorts  are  changing  statii 
and  we  haven't  got  a  signal  strai 
for  a  half  hour.   I'd  like  to  kn 
why  we're  the  only  ship  in 
division  that  never  gets  a  sig 
straight.    Do  you  ever  give  thj 
men  any  training?    Now,  get 
here  and   get  them   on  the  b 
Where  the  hell's  that  first  class 
yours,  anyway?    I  want  some 
tion  and  I  want  it  fast." 

Lieutenant   Barton  said,  UA 

aye,  sir,"  and  hung  up.   He  w 

up  to  the  bridge,  took  a  quick  1< 

around  to  check  on  Gaffney's 

sence,  and  reported  to  the  capt 

Then,  wearily,  he  went  to  the 

sun's  mate  and  told  him  to  p; 

word  for  Gaffney.    When  hi 

peared.  Barton  looked  with  lo; 

ing  at  his  smooth,  untroubled  f; 

"Come  here,"  he  said.    He 

Gaffney  around  to  the  other  : 

of  the  bridge.  Horstman,  a  yc 

seaman  first,  backed  away 

the  rail.  He  was  holding  a  bi 

tube.    Lieutenant  Barton  t 

away  from  him  and  handed 

Gaffney.  "Horstman  is  striking 

third  and  he  needs  some  drill.  ( 

him  a  half  hour  with  this  and  a  half  h 

on   semaphore.    When   you're  thro 

we'll  have  a  half  hour  ou  the  flags 

everyone.  Understand?" 

"Yes,"  Gaffney  said. 

Barton   started   away,   then   whe> 

around  on  him.    "  'Yes,  sir,'  Gaffi 

Maybe  you'll  remember  that  bette 

you  drill  Horstman  every  day." 

"Yes,  sir." 


I 


I 


TWO  nights  later,  with  the  ship  i 
ing  in  a  heavy  quartering  sea, 
summary  court  convened.  Lieutet 
Barton,  drinking  his  coffee  before  g< 
up  for  the  eight-to-midnight  watch, 
served  the  preparations  through  the 
tie  window  between  the  pantry  and 
wardroom. 

Lieutenant  Nielson,  the  exec,  c 
into  the  wardroom  and  said,  "AH  ri 
let's  get  started."  He  buttoned 
starched  khaki  blouse  and  sat  dowi 
one  end  of  the  table.  Lieutenant 
Porter  and  Lieutenant  Briggs  sat  d 
on  either  side  of  him. 

At  this  point,  two  men  came  up 
passageway  outside  the  pantry  and  si 
in  silence  before  the  wardroom  d 
One  of  them  was  Gaffney,  spruce  ir 
dress  blues. 
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arton  saw  Lieutenant  Nielson  signal- 
a  him  to  close  the  pantry  window.  He 
lied  it.  A  buzzer  sounded.  Gaffney 
n  the  other  man  went  into  the  ward- 
on.  The  door  slammed  behind  them. 

he  next  morning  after  breakfast, 
jitenant  Nielson  called  Barton  into 
i<-oom.  He  was  smiling  a  little  when 
c  >Id  him  to  sit  down.  "Look,"  he  said, 
1 1  .it raid  your  boy  GatTney  has  sort 
t  :>uled  things  up.  We  thought  it  was 
II. et.  of  course,  after  what  he'd  said 
i.  er  to  Eldridge.  but  he  pulled  a  sw  itch 
os  He  said  he'd  been  thinking  it  over 
■that  he'd  like  to  plead  not  guilty." 

guilty!"    Barton    cried.     "How 
■he?    He  knows  he's  guilty!" 

Maybe  so,  but  he  can  still  plead  not 
u  >  i!  he  wants  to.  When  he  said  that, 
cud  to  ask  him  if  he  wanted  counsel, 
ijhe  said  yes,  he'd  been  thinking  about 

■  too.  and  he  figured  he'd  need  coun- 
■So  we  asked  him  who  he  wanted  and 
•  :11,  Bart,  he  said  he'd  like  to  have  his 

■  ion  officer — you." 

eutenant  Barton  felt  his  face  getting 
He  jumped  up  with  a  shout  of  an- 
AI1  I  can  say  is  this  is  one  hell  of 
y  to  run  things.  I've  got  a  thousand 
to  do  before  we  get  in.  You  know 
We've  got  an  inspection  this  time 
ha\  e  three  dozen  books  to  bring  up 
te.  Why.  1  was  going  to  ask  you  to 
me  off  watch  till  we  get  there.  I 
handle  anything  more,  damn  it!" 
ure."  the  exec  said.  "Look,  don't 
y  too  much  about  this.  If  Gaffney 
't  have  any  more  of  a  case  than  I 
he  has,  you  won't  have  to  spend 
time  on  it."  The  exec  stood  up. 
iid.  "War's  hell,  isn't  it?" 
:utenant  Barton  didn't  think  that 
funny.  Hoping  his  face  showed 
e  disgust  he  felt,  he  walked  out.  He 
id  into  the  wardroom,  snatched 
hone  from  its  cradle  and  ordered 
Ford  passed  for  Gaffney  to  come  to 
im. 

made  a  point  of  not  looking  up 

Gaffney  appeared.   He  moved  the 

to  his  desk,  pulled  out  paper  and 

and  said.  "Sit  down  somewhere." 

Ily,  he  turned  around.    That  face 

ven-featured,  patient,  innocent. 

ished  that  for  two  minutes,  for  just 

minutes,  it  would   not  be  against 

Regulations  to   slug  an  enlisted 

'Gaffney,"  he  said,  "I  guess  you 

you're  pretty  damned  smart." 

'ell.  Mr.  Barton,  it's  like  I  told  Mr. 

on."  Gaffney  said  evenly,  "there  are 

things  about  this  case  that  I  think 

to  be  said.  I  admit  I  was  wrong  to 

,  but  I  didn't  do  it  just  for  the  hell 


of  it,  like  you  think.  I  want  a  fair  shake, 
that's  all." 

"All  right,"  Barton  said,  "you  got  one. 
Start  talking.  Start  right  in  and  tell  DM 
everything  you  want  to  from  the  time 
you  asked  me  if  you  could  go  ashore." 

Otffney  drew  a  long  breath.  "1  had  a 
date  that  night,  sir.  It  was  a  date  1  made 
a  couple  of  nights  earlier  when  I  thought 
we'd  be  having  last-night  liberty.  This 
girl — well,  we've  been  going  together  a 
long  time.  I  see  her  every  time  we  come 
in  and  we're  going  to  get  married  some- 
day if  we  can.  Anyway,  I  didn't  sec  her 
much  this  time  because  she  was  sick  all 
the  first  week.  Naturally  after  that  1 
wanted  to  see  her  all  I  could,  and  that 
last  night  I  just  wanted  to  go  over  to  a 
place  a  little  ways  from  the  Navy  yard 
and  talk  to  her  for  a  while  and  tell  her 
good-by." 

LIEUTENANT  BARTON  nodded  as 
i  he  made  his  notes,  and  Gaffney 
continued,  "After  I  asked  you  if  I  could 
go  over  and  you  said  no,  then  1  called 
her  from  the  ship.  I  told  her  I  couldn't 
make  it,  and  when  I  told  her  that,  she 
begged  me  to  try  again,  just  to  come 
over  for  a  few  minutes  and  say  good-by. 
She  started  crying.  She  didn't  generally 
carry  on  like  that,  even  when  I  was 
leaving,  so  I  asked  her  what  was  the 
matter. 

"She  said  she  had  something  impor- 
tant to  tell  me.  She  didn't  want  to  tell 
me  over  the  phone,  but  I  made  her  do  it, 
and  finally  she  said  her  family  was  mov- 
ing out  to  Ohio  next  month  and  she 
didn't  know  how  we'd  get  together  again. 
She  said  she  didn't  tell  me  about  it  on 
our  other  dates  because  she  didn't  want 
to  spoil  them  and  she  thought  we'd  have 
this  last-night  liberty. 

"Well,  when  she  said  that,  I  decided  I 
just  had  to  see  her.  I  tried  to  find  you 
again,  but  you  weren't  around.  Then  the 
yeoman  told  me  you  were  over  at  the 
operations  office  with  the  captain.  I  went 
to  see  if  Mr.  Nielson  would  let  me  off, 
but  he  wasn't  around  either. 

"Pretty  soon  I  thought  of  checking  the 
watch  list,  and  I  saw  you'd  have  the 
eight-to-twelve  watch  that  night,  so  I  told 
the  gangway  p.o.  to  let  me  know  when 
you  came  aboard  and  went  down  to  my 
sack  to  wait.  Well,  the  gangway  p.o. 
doped  off  on  me  and  I  fell  asleep  and 
didn't  wake  up  till  after  ten  o'clock.  I 
came  right  up  and  they  said  you  were  in 
the  wardroom,  so  I  came  in  there  to  see 
you  again,  and,  well  .  .  ."  Gaffney 
seemed  suddenly  to  have  run  down. 

Lieutenant   Barton   threw   his   pencil 


"Oh,  turn  around,  Gordon!  You  stopped  smoking  years  ago" 


mini 


HANK     KETCHAM 


You'll  look  fit... 


feel  fit... 


in  a 


MT.  ROCK 
i      COAT 

because  "they  fit" 


They  fit  because  they  have  extra  width 
from  here  to  there,  keeping  the  lapels  flat. 


They  fit  because  extra  depth  from  here  to 
there  makes  collar  snug,  shoulders  smooth. 


iy  1 


They  fit  because  they  put  you  in 

of  your  coat,  where  you  should  be 


the  middle      W 


COVERT... a  fabric  of  distinction.  As  illustrated,  the  CHANNING, 
a  topcoat  tailored  by  Mt.  Rock  to  fit  you.  In  luxury  Covert ...  Cyril 
Johnson's  Veenasheen . . . or  Worumbo's  Spiderspun.  $55  to  $75.  With 
zip-in  lining,  $67.50  to  $87.50.  Other  Mt.  Rock  Coats  $50  to  125. 

Write  Depr.  C-2  /or  name  of  nearest  dealer 
MT.   ROCK   COATS    .     15    HAND   STREET,   ROCHESTER.   N.  Y. 


■  Featuring  exclusive  fabrics  by  Ardsley,  Cerey,  Continental,  and  Worumbo 
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""ASTHMA* 

OF    W»^  The  aromatic 

lumes  of  ASTHMAOOR 
bring  amazing  relief  from  the  (ymptoms 
of  bronchial  atthma.  Try  it  today — 
powder,  cigarette  or  pipe  mixture. 


DP.      R     SCHIFFMANN'S 

ASTHMADOR 


At  All  Drug  Stores  In  U.S.  and  Canada 


AMAZING   PAZO  ACTS  TO 

RELIEVE  PAIN 

OF  SIMPLE  PILES 

INSTANTLY 

Speed  amazing  relief  from  miseries  of 
simple  piles,  with  soothing  Pazo*!  Acts  to 
relieve  pain  and  itching  instantly — soothes 
inflamed  tissues — helps  prevent  soreness 
— reduce  swelling.  You  get  real  comforting 
help.  So  don't  suffer  one  moment  of  need- 
less torture  from  simple  piles.  Get  Pazo  for 
fast,  wonderful  relief.  Ask  your  doctor 
about  it.  Suppository  form — also  tubes 
with  perforated  pile  pipe  for  easy,  thor- 
ough application. 

*Pazo  Ointment  and  Supposilorits  ig) 


aside  and  turned  around.  "Well,  what?" 
"I  came  into  the  wardroom,  Mr.  Bar- 
ton, and  I  spoke  to  you,  but  you  don't  re- 
member it  because  you  were  asleep." 

Lieutenant  Barton  got  up  and  took  a 
quick  step  toward  Gaffney.  "You're  ly- 
ing. I  wasn't  asleep  on  that  watch  and 
you  know  it.  You're  making  that  up.  I 
ought  to  break  your  neck  for  that." 

Gaffney  stood  up  and  faced  him. 
There  was  a  tight  look  about  his  mouth 
and  the  shine  of  tears  in  his  eyes.  "You 
were  asleep,  all  right,"  he  said.  "You 
were  knocked  out  on  that  sofa  so  hard  it 
didn't  matter  how  much  I  called  your 
name  or  shook  you.  Ask  Farber,  the 
quartermaster.  He  was  gangway  p.o. 
and  he  couldn't  wake  you  either.  That's 
how  it  was,  and  that's  when  I  went  over. 
Sure,  I  was  going  to  miss  the  ship.  That's 
how  I  felt  that  night.  But  I  felt  different 
the  next  morning  and  came  back,  and 
that's  the  story." 

AFTER  Gaffney  had  gone,  Barton 
l  began  pacing  the  length  of  his  state- 
room. He  pressed  his  teeth  together  so 
hard  they  hurt.  He  felt  the  sweat  com- 
ing out  all  over  him.  At  last,  he  lay  down 
on  his  bunk.  He  craved  sleep,  but  he  lay 
there  with  his  eyes  wide  open  for  an 
hour.  Gaffney  had  him.  He  remembered 
now — sitting  on  the  big  leather  transom, 
reading,  then  suddenly  coming  awake, 
but  thinking  he  had  dozed  off  for  only  a 
minute.  Sleeping  on  watch. 

If  there  was  anything  on  earth  the 
skipper  wouldn't  tolerate,  that  was  it. 
He'd  given  some  of  the  men  on  gun 
watches  a  hundred  hours  extra  duty  just 
for  doping  off.  God  only  knew  what  he'd 
do  to  an  officer.  He'd  bear  down  on  the 
other  officers,  too.  Barton  would  really 
be  popular  then.  And  there  wasn't  any 
way  out.  He  had  to  defend  Gaffney,  and 
this  story  was  Gaffney's  only  defense.  If 
he  didn't  spill  it,  Gaffney  would. 

The  summary  court  was  to  reconvene 
three  nights  later.  A  day  and  a  half 
passed  and  Lieutenant  Barton  had  no 
new  notions  of  how  he  would  handle  the 
defense,  or  himself.  For  hours  he  sat 
alone  in  the  little  coding  room,  leafing 
blindly,  hopelessly  through  a  fat,  unman- 
ageable copy  of  Navy  Regulations.  He 
slept  so  badly  he  got  to  hating  his  bunk. 
Gaffney  was  avoiding  him.  Once,  when 
they  met  in  the  narrow  passageway  out- 
side the  galley,  Barton  stopped  him  and 
said,  "Listen,  does  that  guy  Farber  have 
enough  sense  to  keep  his  mouth  shut?" 

Gaffney  said,  "Probably.  He's  work- 
ing pretty  hard  for  second  class." 

That  night  Lieutenant  Barton  had  the 
midwatch.  Mechanically,  he  got  the 
dope  and  took  over.  The  sea  was  still 
kicking  up,  but  there  was  a  moon,  so  that 
he  didn't  have  that  feeling  of  desolation 
that  comes  with  a  really  black  night  on 
the  bridge.  He  observed,  uncomfortably, 
that  Gaffney  had  the  signal  watch.  Four 
hours  with  Gaffney. 

At  three  o'clock,  Lieutenant  Barton 
put  his  mouth  to  the  voice  tube  and  said, 
"Come  right  to  zero  nine  five."  It  was 
a  routing  change  of  course  for  the  sec- 
tor the  Gamidge  was  sweeping,  but  it 
brought  the  ship  head  on  into  the  sea. 
The  ensign  above  snapped  sharply. 
There  was  a  cough  from  the  generator 
exhaust  aft.  The  ship  nosed  down, 
reared,  hung  there  and  dropped  with  a 
vast  banging  of  plates  and  frames.  She 
dug  in  again  and  a  mass  of  black  water, 
streaked  with  white,  roared  over  the  fore- 
castle. Gaffney,  standing  forward  on  the 
bridge  with  the  other  signalman  of  the 
watch,  said,  "I'm  damn'  glad  I'm  not  in 
ray  sack  for  this  ride." 

Lieutenant  Barton  heard  the  words, 
but  it  was  not  until  a  good  five  minutes 
later  that  they  registered.  Then,  sud- 
denly, something  fell  into  place  in  his 
brain  and  an  idea  took  shape. 

He  went  to  the  far  side  of  the  bridge 
and  then  hollered  out,  "Gaffney,  come 
over  here." 

Gaffney  came  over. 


"Look,"  Lieutenant  Barton  said 
quietly,  "let's  talk  business.  You've  got 
me  over  the  barrel  on  this  summary — I 
know  that  as  well  as  you  do.  If  I  go  in 
there  and  tell  your  story,  I'll  be  in  trou- 
ble. But  that  doesn't  mean  you'll  be  let 
off  easy.  You  were  still  A.W.O.L.,  even 
if  you  did  come  back  and  no  matter  how 
much  you  wanted  to  see  your  girl.  So 
about  all  you  get  out  of  this  deal  is  the 
satisfaction  of  seeing  me  catch  it." 

Gaffney  was  looking  at  him  steadily. 
"Right." 

"Okay,  now.  I've  got  an  idea.  You 
just  said  a  minute  ago  you  were  glad  not 
to  be  in  that  forward  bunk  of  yours. 
You've  been  complaining  about  that 
bunk  for  six  months.  You've  also  been 
complaining  about  your  cleaning  station. 
What  would  you  say  to  it,  Gaffney,  if  I 
gave  you  a  bunk  back  aft,  so  you  could 
get  some  sleep  on  a  night  like  this?  And 
how  would  you  like  it  if  I  changed  your 
cleaning  station?'' 

He  could  see  no  change  in  Gaffney's 
face,  but  he  wasn't  through.  "Another 
thing,  Gaffney.  That  girl  of  yours.  You 
want  to  see  her  next  time  in,  don't  you? 
With  her  out  in  Ohio,  it's  going  to  be  im- 
possible unless  you  get  a  pretty  good 
leave,  isn't  it?  If  you  got  a  good  leave, 
though,  you  could  get  out  there,  and 
maybe  get  married.    How  about  that?" 

Gaffney's  expression  was  different 
now,  but  he  answered  very  carefully.  "It 
sounds  all  right,  that  leave.  But  can  you 
swing  it  for  me  right  after  a  summary?" 

"I  can  swing  it  if  I  have  to." 

Gaffney  was  looking  out  over  the  wa- 
ter. He  said,  "I'll  think  about  it,"  and 
walked  away. 

Lieutenant  Barton  decided  to  say  no 
more.  He  had  him,  he  was  pretty  sure 
of  it.     It  had  been  an  inspiration. 

At  the  end  of  the  watch  and  just  after 
Barton  was  relieved,  Gaffney  appeared 
out  of  the  darkness  and  said,  "We  can 
settle  this  if  you'll  meet  me  in  fifteen 
minutes,  in  the  machine  shop." 

Lieutenant  Barton  wondered  about 
the  sound  of  it.  But  he  had  no  choice. 
"I'll  be  there,"  he  said. 

He  went  down  to  the  wardroom 
pantry  for  a  cup  of  coffee,  then  aft  along 
the  red-lit  passageway  to  the  machine 
shop.  He  swung  the  door  open  and 
stepped  in.  Gaffney  was  already  there. 
Over  in  a  corner,  half  dressed  and  look- 
ing sleepy,  stood  Farber,  the  quarter- 
master. 

Gaffney  tightened  down  on  both  doors 
of  the   shop  and  motioned   Farber  to 


stand  by  one  of  them.  Then  he  turnc 
to  Barton.  "I've  been  thinking  aboi 
what  you  said.  1  told  Farber  about 
because  I  thought  someone  else  ought  t 
know,  and  since  he  saw  you  sleeping  th; 
night,  I  figured  he  was  the  best  one.  I'v 
decided  to  take  you  up  on  your  deal- 
new  bunk,  new  cleaning  station  and 
leave  the  next  time  in.  But  there's  som< 
thing  else  1  want,  too." 

Barton  tried  to  make  his  own  voice  i 
hard  as  Gaffney's.    "Yeah?"  he  said. 

Gaffney  set  his  feet  wide  apart.  H 
face  was  flushed.  He  said,  "I  want 
to  do  something  you've  been  tali 
about.  The  other  day  you  said  I  nee 
a  kick  in  the  tail.  And  after  that,  yc 
said  you  ought  to  break  my  neck.  Thatj 
what  I  want  now.  I  want  you  to  see ' 
you  can  do  to  me." 

Barton  forced  a  laugh.   "You  know| 
can't  touch   you,  Gaffney.    You  kno 
enough  about  Navy  Regulations — " 

"I  know  Navy  Regulations  has  son 
thing  to  say  about  sleeping  on  wat 
Quit  horsing  now.    Take  a  poke  at 
before  I  count  ten,  or  the  deal's  off." 

He  meant  it.   He  was  counting, 
ton  looked  at  Farber.  and  Farber 
longer  looked  sleepy.  When  Gaffney  | 
to  eight  Barton  decided  to  chance  it. 
stepped  forward  and  swung.   He  felt  I 
knuckles  grazing  the  side  of  Gaffne 
head.  Then  he  caught  it,  a  stinging  bio 
that  split  his  lips  open  and  made  hij 
gasp.      He    swung    again    and    mis 
Something  like  a  club  smashed  into 
eye.    He  tottered  back.    Another  blcj 
snapped  his  teeth  together  and  threw  r  J 
head    back    and    then    the    bulkhe 
slammed   into   him   from   behind   ail 
everything  went  dark. 

WHEN  Barton  opened  his  ey 
Gaffney  was  sitting  on  the  wo 
bench,  smoking  a  cigarette.  Farber 
gone.  Gaffney  put  his  cigarette  out,  th 
came  and  stood  over  him.  Quietly- 
said,  "You  had  enough?" 

Barton  wanted  to  kill  him.  He  pus 
himself  up  to  a  sitting  position.     I-| 
head  flamed  with  pain  and  he  felt  skj 
He  realized  he  was  not  seeing  anj 
out  of  one  eye.  He  nodded. 

"Okay,"  Gaffney  said.  "I  plead  gui)| 
and  you  pay  off,  right?" 

Barton  nodded  again. 

Gaffney  began  swinging  the  wheel  I 
unbolt  the  door.  He  pushed  it  open  a  I 
stepped  out.  Then,  just  before  closing  f 
he  turned  and  looked  at  Barton.  "Gol 
night,"  he  said,  "sir."         CUdTTj 
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'It's  lukewarm — I'm  always  afraid 
cold  water  is  too  much  of  a  shock!" 
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Card  Trick 


Comedian  Zero  Mostel  tries  some  sleight  of  hand  but  gets  lost  in  the 
shuffle  as  Photographers  Henderson  and  Shaw  reeord  the  demonstration 
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othing  ever  gave  you  that  "new  car" 
feeling — like  a  Casite  Treatment.  It  re- 
leases that  old-time  zip  and  power  .  .  . 
removes  binding  goo  .  .  .  relieves  sticky 
valves  and  rings. 

A  Casite  Treatment  is  simple  and  sure — 
takes  only  a  few  minutes.  It  cleans  your 
engine,  keeps  it  clean,  slows  formation  of 
sludge  and  gum.  Casite  gives  extra  pro- 
tection, too — by  speeding  lubrication. 
When  added  to  any  motor  oil,  Casite  gets 
it  around  quickly  and  into  the  tight  spots, 
retarding  wear,  cutting  repair  bills. 

Your  garage,  service  station,  or  car 
dealer  will  give  you  a  Casite  Treatment 
today — at  a  very  low  cost. 

THE  CASITE  CORPORATION  .  HASTINGS,  MICH. 
Coiit.  Division,  Haitingi  Ltd.,  Toronto 
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Alice  in 
WotulctLm 


By  AYRES 
HOUGHTELLING 
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Presented  as  an  art-told  tale, 
the  world's  most  enchanting 
fantasy  becomes  even  fresher 
and  more  delightful  than  ever 


O  ME,  Alice  in  Wonderland 
has  always  been  one  of 
childhood's  most  thrilling 
adventures  as  well  as  one 
of  literature's  greatest 
works.  That  is  why  I  chose  it  for  the 
first  in  my  series  of  art-told  tales. 

In  this  technique  of  presenting  the 
classics  of  the  written  word  in  pictures, 
I  hope  to  excite  and  revive  real  interest 
and  genuine  feeling  for  literature's 
treasures.  The  great  authors  of  the  past 
have  flawlessly  told  tales  for  our  enter- 
tainment and  education.  But  today 
their  works  are  being  neglected.  They 
are  regarded  as  the  leisurely  amuse- 
ments of  a  bygone  era  with  little  to  con- 
tribute to  present-day  life.  Nothing 
could  be  further  from  the  truth. 

Hardly  one  of  us  goes  through  a  day 
without  drawing  on  the  enchanting 
nonsense  and  sly  wisdom  of  Lewis  Car- 
roll's delightful  book.  The  Cheshire- 
Cat,  the  Mad  Hatter,  Dormouse,  Mock 
Turtle  and  all  the  other  inspired  charac- 
ters have  become  fixed  in  our  culture 
and  language.  But  we  are  careless  of 
this  heritage;  we  are  allowing  such  sto- 
ries to  become  fragmentary  lore  rather 
than  preserving  them  as  living  riches. 
One  of  the  main  reasons  why  I  am 
painting  these  art-told  tales  is  because  I 
feel  that  they  may  help  to  restore  these 
classics  to  their  rightful  place  in  our 
lives.  When  they  are  seen  by  children 
in  their  bedrooms  or  classrooms,  they 
may  kindle  a  desire  to  know  the  stories 
as  they  were  written. 

The  particular  artistic  problem  in 
making  this  painting  was  to  force  the 
perspective  sufficiently  to  bring  all  the 
elements  into  close  harmony  but  still 
retain  the  concept  of  an  Old  English 
landscape.  The  cobblestone  path, 
which  starts  at  the  upper  left-hand 
corner,  is  used  to  give  the  story  its  con- 
tinuity. As  you  follow  it,  many  an  ex- 
citing incident  will  be  recalled — and 
as  a  child  follows  it  for  the  first  time, 
it  will  lead  him  through  the  happiest 
adventure  he  may  ever  know. 

And,  after  all,  a  child's  happiness  is 
the  greatest  reward  any  person  can 
receive  for  something  he  has  done;  if 
my  painting  brings  joy  to  children,  I 
will  be  content.  I — II — 'O 


See  pape  73  for  key  to  scenes  in  the 
painting,  Alice  in  Wonderland. 
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VBLE 
ACTION 


MOTOR  OIL 

TLQWS  TAST 
STAYS  70U6H! 

Sound  your  "Z"  for 

this  one  Pennsylvania 

oil!  .  .  .  Sold  coast  to 

coast  at  this  sign  of 

quality  service. 


Tough-film  PENNZOIL*  gives  aff  engines 
an  extra  margin  of  safety 


matchbooks  out  of  my  pocket  and  spread 
them  on  the  table,  and  tried  to  recon- 
struct the  evening.  There  were  a  couple 
with  "Pennsylvania  Drug  Company"  or 
"Ex-Lax"  which  I  discarded,  because  I 
couldn't  tell  anything  from  them.  I  had 
the  Pump  Room,  the  Buttery,  the  Wrig- 
ley  Bar,  606,  the  French  Casino,  and 
something  called  the  El  Bee  Diner.  The 
Wrigley  Bar  was  out,  because  I  remem- 
bered that  was  where  I  had  met  Tex 
about  five  o'clock.  I  decided  to  start  with 
the  Pump  Room. 

They  were  just  getting  ready  for  the 
luncheon  trade  when  I  arrived  at  the 
Pump.  Ernie  Byfield  remembered  seeing 
me  the  night  before,  and  said  we  had  din- 
ner there.  He  thought  we  left  about  nine. 
Red,  the  starter,  said  he'd  tried  to  get  us 
to  take  a  cab — evidently  we  weren't  too 
steady — but  we'd  insisted  on  walking  to 
the  Buttery.  So  the  Buttery  was  next. 
We'd  spent  quite  some  time  in  the  But- 
tery, the  headwaiter  recalled  when  I  asked 
him.  There'd  been  a  little  matter  of  up- 
setting a  tray  of  glasses,  so  it  stuck  in  his 
mind;  and  the  doorman  said  we  left 
about  eleven  thirty  for  the  French  Casino. 

THE  Casino  was  harder.  I  had  to  wait 
a  couple  of  hours  until  the  captain 
arrived,  and  he  didn't  seem  particularly 
glad  to  see  me.  He  said  there  had  been 
some  kind  of  argument  about  a  ringside 
table,  in  the  course  of  which  I  had  untied 
his  tie,  and  he  had  suggested  that  we 
leave.  He  said  he  didn't  remember  where 
we  went,  so  long  as  we  didn't  come  back. 

It  was  even  worse  at  606. 
Frank,  the  headwaiter,  re- 
membered that  we  got 
there  about  midnight;  so 
we  must  have  come  direct 
from  the  Casino.  Thus  far 
the  chain  was  unbroken. 
Frank  said  we'd  had  a  lot 
of  drinks,  and  we'd  insisted 
on  joining  the  chorus  in  the 
floor  show,  and  Frank  kept 
trying  to  get  us  to  go  home, 
he  said,  but  Tex  had  other 
ideas.  "He  wanted  to  go  to 
the  Club  Catalina,"  Frank 
said.  "He  hadn't  been  there 
in  a  long  time.  That  was 
about  two  o'clock,  I'd  say." 

The  Catalina  was  a 
pseudo-Spanish  club  on 
Clark  Street,  near  Ontario. 
The  stucco  walls  were 
painted  with  undressed 
senoritas,  glaringly  un- 
funny by  daylight — have 
you  ever  seen  a  night  club 
in  the  afternoon? — and  the 
tables  were  piled  up,  and  a 
colored  man  was  sweeping 
up  last  evening's  cigarette 
butts.  The  proprietor  was 
very  courteous,  but  he  said 
he'd  never  seen  me  before. 
He  was  sure  he'd  have  re- 
membered me  if  I  had 
come  in,  he  said.  He  of- 
fered to  buy  me  a  brandy, 
but  the  air  was  foul,  and  I 
was  glad  to  get  out  on  the 
street  again. 

I'd  reached  a  dead  end. 
The  only  other  matchbook 
I  had  was  the  El  Bee  Diner, 
on  Logan  Square.  I  didn't 
see  how  we  could  have  got 
all  the  way  out  to  Logan 
Square  last  night,  but  I  fig- 
ured I'd  better  make  sure. 
The  El  Bee  was  just  what 
it  sounded  like:  a  long 
counter  with  stools,  a  juke 
box,  bacon  and  eggs  with 
coffee  forty-five  cents.  Sev- 
eral customers  were  perched 
along  the  counter,  eating 


THE  PAPER  TRAIL 

Continued  from  page  16 

with  their  hats  on.  I  sat  down  on  the 
end  stool,  and  ordered  coffee.  "Do  you 
remember  by  any  chance  if  I  was  in 
here  last  night?"  I  asked  the  counter- 
man. 

"Nope,"  the  counterman  said,  "I  never 
seen  you  that  I  know  of,  bud." 

The  man  on  the  next  stool  turned  to 
stare  at  me,  and  I  felt  embarrassed.  "I'm 
just  trying  to  figure  out  where  I  was,"  I 
explained  to  the  counterman.  "I  thought 
I  might  have  come  here." 

"You  didn't  come  here,  mister,"  the 
man  beside  me  said.  "You  wasn't  in  any 
shape  to  go  anywheres." 

"How  do  you  know?" 

"I  took  you  home  in  my  cab,"  the  man 
said.  "I  remember  you  very  well.  You 
borrowed  my  last  pack  of  matches  to 
light  your  pipe." 

"Where  did  you  pick  me  up?" 

"In  front  of  the  Catalina,"  he  said. 
"You  and  another  fella  was  arguing 
which  one  of  you  would  drop  the  other 
off,  but  you  passed  out,  so  I  took  you 
home  first." 

"Where  did  you  take  the  other  fel- 
low?" 

"Back  to  the  Catalina." 

I  sat  forward  so  suddenly  that  I 
slopped  some  coffee. 

"He  remembered  he'd  forgotten  his 
cigarette  case,"  the  man  said,  "and  he 
went  back  to  look  for  it.  He  told  me  to 
wait  outside,  but  after  a  while  the  boss 
came  out,  Luigi,  and  he  paid  me  off  and 
told  me  not  to  wait,  he'd  take  the  fella 
home  in  his  own  car." 


OUNCE  OF  PREVENTION 

"Last  year  more  than  10,000  Americans  walked  to  their 
deaths  in  traffic .  .  .  In  Connecticut,  Pennsylvania,  New  Jer- 
sey, South  Carolina  and  the  District  of  Columbia,  nine  out 
of  ten  of  the  adult  pedestrians  killed  were  nondrivers  .  .  .  Two 
out  of  every  three  were  either  violating  a  traffic  law  or  com- 
mitting an  unsafe  act." — Editorial  in  the  New  York  Times 


Pedestrians,  Arise  ! 


Jaywalker,  pray,  don't  be  absurd! 
Why  must  you  emulate  the  bird 
In  his  capricious,  giddy  flights? 
Why  close  your  eyes  to  traffic  lights? 

Your  head  is  in  the  clouds,  I  know. 
It's  clear  you  can't  tell  "Stop"  from  "Go" 
That  you  should  zigzag  thus  through  traffic, 
Intent  upon  a  goal  seraphic. 

Why  put  yourself  upon  the  spot? 
It's  pleasanter  to  live  than  not ! 
Though  careless  drivers  we  should  check, 
It's  up  to  you  to  save  your  neck. 

— MARGARET  FISHBACK 


"Do  you   remember  what  time 
was?" 

"A  little  after  three." 

"Where's  your  cab  now?" 

"Outside." 

"I  want  to  go  to  the  Catalina,"  I  sai< 

The  colored  man  had  finished  sweeji 
ing  the  floor  when  I  arrived,  and  the  t; 
bles  were  back  in  place.  Some  waite 
were  setting  the  tables,  and  one  of  the/ 
directed  me  to  Luigi's  office,  in  the  real 
He  looked  up  from  his  desk  as  I  entere 

"Sorry  to  bother  you  again,"  I  sai> 

"Not  at  all."  He  shrugged,  gesturir 
with  a  cigarette  holder.  "Please  s 
down." 

I  SAT   down   opposite   him,   and 
out  my  pipe.   "I'm  still  trying  to 
ure  out  where  I  was  last  night.   You' 
sure  1  wasn't  in  here?" 

"Quite  sure,"  he  said,  "I  certain 
would  have  seen  you."  He  inquin 
casually,  "Why  are  you  so  anxioi 
to  know,  if  it's  any  of  my  business?" 

"A  friend  of  mine  thought  he 
have  left  something  here,"  I  said,  lij 
my  pipe.  I  watched  his  face  over 
flame  of  the  match.  "A  cigarette  case 
His  face  did  not  change  expressio 
but  I  was  watching  his  eyes,  and  it  seem' 
to  me  that  the  pupils  got  smaller.  "N 
there  is  no  cigarette  case  here,"  he  sa> 
"I  am  sure  one  of  the  waiters  would  ha 
found  it.  I'm  so  sorry." 

There  didn't  seem  to  be  much  else 
say.  "Well,"  I  said,  rising,  "if  you  ev 
happen  to  come  across  it — " 

"I  shall  save  it  for  yo 
of  course,"  he  said,  leadi 
the  way  to  the  door,  "bu 
am  sure  you  are  mistak 
about  being  here.  Soffi 
times  when  you  are  ce 
brating,"  he  added  over  1 
shoulder,  "you  have  trc 
ble  to  remember  later,  eh 
I  glanced  at  his  desk 
I  followed  him  out.  TTh 
was  a  picture  of  a  girl 
black  tights,  in  a  silver  ea 
frame.  It  said,  in  the  sai 
big  up-and-down  har 
writing  as  Tex's  case,  '" 
my  darling  Luigi  fr< 
Marie." 

"That's  right,"  I  said 
Luigi.  "The  next  morni 
everything's  a  blank." 

"It  is  bad  to  forge 
Luigi  smiled,  holding  op 
the  door. 

The  colored  man  v 
standing  in  the  lobby  a 
went  out,  leaning  on 
broom  and  reading  a  t) 
loid.  Marie's  picture  v 
all  over  the  front  page,  l 
der  big  headlines.  "T 
Marie  Powys,"  I  asked  hi 
"didn't  she  work  h 
once?" 

"I  don'  know  nut! 
about  it,  mister,"  he  s 
quickly. 

"She  a  good  frie 
the  boss?" 

"I  don'  know  nut] 
he  said.   "I  aih'  even  * 
her  in  a  couple  of  wee! 
"Did   she   walk   out 
him  or  something? 

"I  don'  know  nuthin 
tell  you,"  he  said.  "The 
I  knows  about  the  bo 
women,  the  healthier  I 
mains.  The  boss  he  d 
like  people  messin'  aroi 
his  women." 

"Thanks,"  I  said,  an 
gave  him  a  dollar  and  w 
out  into  the  street. 
My  pipe  was  out,  ar 
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Take  soothing 

ipto&ismol 

md  feel  qgod  aqain! 

i  epio-BISMOL  is  gentle.  It  spreads 

l'  soothing,  protective  coating  on  ir- 

itated  stomach  and  intestinal  walls. 

M    1.  Helps  calm  and  quiet  the  upset 

L    3.  Helpt  retard  fermentation  mnd 
formation  of  gas 

I  S.  Helps  sueeteu  and  settle  the  stomach 
,jk  your  druggist  for  pleasant  tasting 
rpio- Bismol,  for  gentle  yet  fast  relief. 


A    Norwich    Product 


ifOP  CORNS ! 


IRE  TODAY 


GONE 

TOMORROW 


TOES 


"4  Lit 


COtNS 
STOPPED 


iU  PAIN  INSTANTLY! 

if  s  apply  Dr.  SchoU's  Zino-pada  at  first  sign  of 
•■MS  from  new  or  tight  shoes  and  you'll  never 
w-oraa'  But— if  you  already  have  corns  —  Dr 
Iks  Zino-pads  will  instantly  stop  painful  shoe 
sS)  and  lift  pressure.  Separate  Medications  are 
s^kd  in  every  box  for  quickly  removing  corns 
_Mr  method  does  all  these  things  for  you.  Also 
#r  Callouses,  Bunions,  Soft  Corns  between  toes. 


Scholls  lino  pad. 


URN  TO  RIDE  IN  5  MINUTES 


'if* 


"WORLD  S  HOST  MODERN  MOTORCYCLES 

crowded  traffic  or  "tight"  parking, 
"going  places"  or  exhilarating  sport, 
e's  nothing  like  a  lightweight  Indian, 
■afe.  so  easy  to  ride,  you  can  learn 

minutes.  Send  for  free  booklet! 

IAN    MOTOCYCLE    CO..    Dept.   C49 

-gfitld,  Mais.  •  DEALER  INQUIRIES  INVITED 


" 


"I  know  I  was  never  going  to  speak  to  him 
again,  but  when  a  man  presents  you  with  a  dia- 
mond bracelet,  you  have  to  say  "Thank  you'!" 


WILIIII    VON    nitStn 


knocked  out  the  ashes  and  filled  it  again 
as  I  strolled  down  the  sidewalk,  trying  to 
figure  what  to  do  next.  The  thing  seemed 
pretty  clear  to  me  now.  Luigi  had  found 
the  cigarette  case  after  we  left,  and  that 
was  how  he  knew  who  Tex  was.  Prob- 
ably he'd  known  about  Tex  for  a  long 
time;  probably  that  was  why  he  and  the 
girl  quarreled. 

Then  when  Tex  blundered  back,  look- 
ing for  his  case,  Luigi  decided  to  kill  two 
birds  with  one  stone.  It  was  as  easy  as 
that.  The  only  thing  was  to  prove  it.  I 
had  the  taxi  driver's  word  that  we  had 
been  at  the  Catalina,  but  Luigi  would 
deny  it,  of  course.  And  Tex  had  got 
back  his  cigarette  case,  so  that  wouldn't 
prove  anything.  My  trail  of  paper 
matches  had  led  me  around  in  a  com- 
plete circle,  and  I  was  right  back  where 
I  started. 

I  struck  a  match  to  light  my  pipe,  and 
glanced  at  the  cover  of  the  pack.  It  said, 
"Presto  Dry  Cleaners,  1137*  N.  Wabash 
Avenue."  I  didn't  have  that  matchbook 
a  few  minutes  ago.  There  was  only  one 
person  I'd  been  talking  to. 

THE  Presto  shop  was  crowded;  the 
distracted  proprietor  behind  the 
counter  was  trying  to  make  deliveries 
and  take  new  orders  and  handle  a  half- 
dozen  impatient  customers  at  once.  "I'm 
all  alone,  my  helper  walks  out  and 
leaves  me  flat,"  he  was  complaining.  "I 
only  got  two  pairs  of  hands." 

"I'm  from  the  Catalina,"  I  said,  forc- 
ing my  way  to  the  counter.  "Is  Luigi's 
suit  ready  yet?" 

The  proprietor  threw  his  arms  in  the 
air.  "He  only  brought  it  in  this  morning, 
and  he  wants  it  back  this  afternoon. 
What  does  he  expect,  miracles?" 

"He's  got  to  have  it  right  away,"  I  said. 
"He's  in  a  hurry." 

"So  everybody's  in  a  hurry,"  he  re- 
torted. "Such  a  shape  it  was  in,  all  blood 
on  the  pants  from  that  taxi  smash  up  he 


had,  it  would  take  another  day  at  least." 

"That's  too  late,"  I  said.  "He's  got  to 
have  it  now." 

"Take  it,  then!"  the  proprietor  yelled, 
his  patience  exhausted.  He  ran  back  into 
the  shop,  grabbed  a  rumpled  suit  and 
flung  it  down  angrily  on  the  counter  in 
front  of  me.  "Take  it  somewhere  else. 
You  got  a  better  place  to  take  it?" 

"Yes,"  I  said,  gathering  the  blood- 
stained trousers  under  my  arm,  "I  got  a 
place." 

As  I  said,  I've  only  blanked  out 
three  times  in  my  life — and  that  night, 
when  Tex  was  released,  was  the  third 
time.  tZJ| 11 ( 

*  * 
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101 
TO 


Are  you  one  of  the  millions 
who  would  like  to  know,  once 
and  for  all,  the  answers  to 
the  101  most  vital  questions 
about  cancer?  You  simply 
can't  afford  to  miss  the  au- 
thoritative answers  that  have 
been  prepared  by  some  of  the 
greatest  cancer  experts  in  our 
country.  Complete  in  one  is- 
sue— the  information  which 
may  someday  save  your  life! 


;  In  CollierS  next  tceek  * 

*  * 


NEW 

Standout' 
SmeuStfaM 

*'*  BRUSHED   LEATHER 


The  "RES OR TER",  a  strikingly 
different  shoe  in  deep-dyed  Mid- 
night Blue  or  Bermuda  Brown.  It's 
formed  for  your  foot  from  a  single 
piece  of  supple  brushed  leather.  This 
Hi-Style  Leather  is  our  fashion  ex- 
perts' idea  of  the  newest  shoes  for 
men.  It's  the  All -American  style 
leader  for  all  occasions  this  season. 

WALL-STREETER  SHOE  COMPANY 

North  Adams,  Mass. 
Write  for  name  of  nearest  dealer 

HONESTLY  MADt  .  .  .  HONfSTLY  PRICED 
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A  word  to  the  wives 

It's  Traditional  Foulards  for  GEORGIE 
...so  I  get  him  the  finest— SUPERBA'S. 


GEORGE    BURNS  .  .  .  Starring  with 

Grade  Allen  on  maxwell   house   coffee   time 

(NBC— Thursdays— 8:30  P.M.,  E.S.T.) 

A  new  Superba  for  the  husband  who 
wants  luxury  in  ties. .  .traditional  English 
figure-foulards . . .  superbly  cut,  superbly 
tailored.  $1.50.  Other  Superba  ties  $1.00 
to  $5.00. 

SUPERBA 

CRAVATS 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Let  us  tell  you  the 
different,  delightful 
ways  to  enjoy  this 
choice  brandy— as 
well  as  ways  to 
serve  these  other 
delicious  products: 
DU  B0UCHETT 
BLACKBERRY,  PEACH, 
APRICOT,  CHERRY  and 
GINGER  FLAVORED 
BRANDIES,  70  PROOF. 
Help  for  Hosts!  Get  this 
famous  recipe  book  at 
your  liquor  dealer's,  or 
send  this  coupon.  i 


Mony,  Blanc  &  Co.,  Inc. 

Dept.  ID 

520  No.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  III. 

Please  send,  without  obligation  to  me, 
the  famous  DuBouchett  Recipe  Book. 

Nome 

Street 

City State 

MANY,    BLANC    &    CO.,    INC.,    CHICAGO 


TROUBLE  IS  MY  MIDDLE  NAME 


Real  day  and  night.  I'm  different  from 
anyone  in  my  family,  as  far  as  fighting. 
My  older  brother  and  my  younger 
brother,  they  wouldn't  fight,  and  my  two 
sisters  were  pretty  normal  kids.  They 
were  all  good  kids,  they  never  would 
fight. 

My  family  lived  originally  in  Brook- 
lyn when  I  was  a  kid,  but  they  were 
pretty  poor  so  they  shipped  me  to  live 
with  my  grandmother  and  grandfather 
on  the  East  Side  in  New  York.  My 
grandfather  owned  a  bar  and  grill  and  I 
lived  with  them  about  fifteen  years. 
I  was  the  only  one  went  to  live  there.  I 
was  named  Rocco,  after  my  grandfa- 
ther, and  so  Rocco  was  the  only  one  he 
would  take  in  his  house.  So  that  meant 
I  grew  up  with  a  different  gang  of  kids 
than  my  brothers  and  sisters.  Because 
the  East  Side,  that's  a  pretty  tough  neigh- 
borhood. Every  time  I  see  the  pictures 
of  the  Dead  End  Kids,  it  brings  back  old 
memories.  I  liked  living  with  my  grand- 
mother and  grandfather,  all  right.  They 
never  bothered  me.  They  were  very  old 
people  and  they  treated  me  very  good. 
But  still  and  all,  I  wanted  to  hang  around 
with  the  fellas,  and  that's  what  I  used  to 
do. 

We  had  a  gang  in  our  neighborhood 
when  I  was  a  kid.  The  name  of  the  gang 
was  the  Red  Range.  At  that  time  there 
was  an  episode  picture,  one  of  those 
old-time  episode  pictures — "Seen  Next 
Week" — so  we  formed  a  little  gang 
called  the  Red  Range,  after  this  episode 
picture.  We  had  about  twenty  guys  in 
the  gang.  There  was  Lulu  Constantino 
in  the  gang — he  was  a  fighter.  And  there 
was  Terry  Young,  he  was  a  fighter,  and 
Joe  Zulik,  another  main-bout  fighter, 
and  Tony  Rotundo,  he's  fighting  profes- 
sional, too.  They  were  mostly  Italian 
kids.  We  were  all  about  thirteen  years 
old  at  the  time.  I'm  twenty-eight  now. 

Robbing  Pushcarts  Was  Fun 

We  did  everything  in  general  in  the 
Red  Range.  We  used  to  bother  all  the 
storekeepers,  for  number  one.  We  used 
to  have  a  lot  of  trouble  with  them,  noth- 
ing real  serious,  but  we  were  real  annoy- 
ing. On  First  Avenue,  there  used  to  be 
pushcarts.  They  aren't  there  any  more, 
but  in  those  days  they  used  to  be  there. 
We  used  to  rob  the  apples  and  the  guys' 
stockings  and  shoes  off  the  pushcarts — 
but  not  to  sell,  just  for  kicks.  For  fun. 

And  we  used  to  fight  all  the  other 
mobs.  The  Red  Range  was  considered 
one  of  the  best  fighting  mobs  in  the 
neighborhood.  After  all,  we  had  kids 
who  right  now,  most  of  them  are  all  pro- 
fessional fighters.  We  used  to  fight  the 
Eleventh  Street  Boys  and  the  Thirteenth 
Street  Boys.  They  were  pretty  rough 
kids  there,  the  Thirteenth  Street  Boys. 

We  used  to  hang  out  on  Tenth  Street 
and  First  Avenue.  All  you  had  around 
that  neighborhood  was  street  fights.  We 
used  to  fight  with  rocks  and  sticks.  On 
Halloween,  we  would  put  rocks  and 
sand  in  a  stocking  and  fight  with  that. 
Instead  of  hitting  with  an  ordinary  rag, 
we  would  hit  with  a  stocking  full  of 
rocks.  Sometimes  some  of  the  kids 
would  get  hurt  pretty  bad.  One  day,  I 
was  running  after  a  fella,  we  were  play- 
ing ring-o-levio.  I  was  running  across 
the  street  and  I  ran  right  under  a  car  and 
got  run  over.  Then,  one  day,  we  opened 
a  johnny  pump — you  know,  a  fire  hy- 
drant— and  we  got  our  trunks  on,  bath- 
ing, under  the  fire  hydrant,  and  the  cops 
come  and  chased  us.  But  as  soon  as  they 
went  away,  we  opened  it  again  and  this 
time  they  came  around  and  really 
chased  us.  So  one  of  my  friends  was 
running  and  I  was  right  behind  him  and 
he  ran  through  a  door  and  I  ran  right 
through  the  window  of  a  Chinese  laun- 


Continued  from  page  19 

dry.    Right  through  the  glass.   I  got  56 
stitches  all  over  my  body. 

The  cops  were  always  annoying  us. 
Somebody  used  to  call  in  a  complaint, 
the  kids  are  wrecking  the  neighborhood, 
and  they  used  to  chase  us  all  the  time. 
They  used  to  give  us  a  deal.  But  there 
was  never  anything  serious  enough  for 
them  to  arrest  us.  They  used  to  kick  us, 
hit  us  in  the  face — things  like  that.  We 
all  went  to  school,  but  most  of  the  time 
we  were  playing  hooky.  Those  days  we 
looked  pretty  big  for  our  age,  pretty  big. 
We  used  to  dress  like  wise  guys.  The 
cops  used  to  kick  us  around  a  number 
of  times.  They  never  hurt  me  real  bad, 
because  when  you're  a  kid  you  don't  feel 


it  as  much  as  right  now.  But  they  used 
grab  me  and  kick  me  around  and 
my  brains  in,  but  it  was  just  to  tell  y 
You  little  son  of  a  gun,  why  don't  y< 
straighten  out?  What's  the  matter  wi 
you,  the  cops  used  to  say,  you're  alwa 
bothering  somebody?  But  they  nev 
used  to  arrest  us.  We  never  robbed  an 
thing  real  serious  enough  for  that.  An 
way,  there  were  twenty  kids  in  the  mo 
They  couldn't  take  in  twenty  kids 

There  was  a  park  on  Tenth  Street  at 
Avenue  A,  where  we  used  to  go  soi 
times.  This  park  was  just  a  park  for 
pie   to   walk   around    and   sit   aroi 
There  wasn't  room  to  play  ball  or 
thing.  So  we  were  always  fighting 


Rating -in  or  out 

WITH  CHARLOTTE  ADAMS 


TONY  VEKTI 


Lemon  Meringue  Pie  from  Oakhurst  Inn,  Millerton,  New  York 


A  VISIT  to  Millerton,  New 
York,  a  pleasant  little  village 
sitting  atop  a  hill  near  the  Con- 
necticut state  line  will  leave  you 
with  three  distinct  impressions — 
broad  lawns,  spacious  old  homes 
and  good  food. 

Oakhurst  Inn  is  one  of  those 
rambling  old  homes  laden  with 
porches  and  crowned  by  a  turret. 
Margaret  and  George  Reid,  who 
operate  the  inn,  have  created  a 
gracious,  homelike  atmosphere  in 
which  to  serve  their  dinners.  These 


range  in  price  from  $2.50  (ham 
steak  or  potted  chicken)  to  $4 
{filet  mignori).  The  distinctive  fea- 
tures of  the  dinner  I  had  were  a 
rich  and  creamy  homemade  mush- 
room soup,  beautifully  cooked 
vegetables  and  two  spicy  condi- 
ments, tomato  conserve  and  pep- 
per relish,  which  tasted  as  though 
they  had  come  straight  from 
Grandma's  pantry. 

The  lemon  pie  I  found  so  good 
that  I  asked  Mrs.  Reid  if  I  might 
have  the  recipe  for  you. 


OAKHURST  LEMON  MERINGUE  PIE 


5  eggs,  separated 
I1/2  cups  sugar 

1  tablespoon  grated  lemon  rind 
14  cup  lemon  juice 
4  tablespoons  cornstarch 
IVi  cups  boiling  water 
1  tablespoon  butter 
10  tablespoons  sugar 
Small  pinch  salt 

1  nine-inch  pie  shell,  baked  (con- 
sult your  cookbook) 


Put  yolks  into  a  bowl  and  add 
the  1V4  cups  sugar,  lemon  rind, 
juice  and  cornstarch.  Mix  well. 
Add  a  little  boiling  water,  combine 
mixture  with  remaining  boiling 
water  in  top  of  double  boiler.  Cook 
and  stir  until  thickened.  Add  but- 
ter. Cool.  Put  into  pie  shell.  Beat 
whites  stiff  but  not  dry.  Add  slowly, 
while  beating,  the  10  tablespoons 
sugar  and  the  salt.  Cover  lemon 
custard  with  this  and  brown  in  a 
very  hot  oven  (about  10  minutes). 


//  you  with  to  recslve  thtt  Lemon  Meringue  Pie  recipe  printed  on  a  file  card,  tend 
self^tddressed,  stamped  envelope  to  Collier's  Food  Editor,  Box  11,  250  Park  Ave- 
nue, New  York  17,  Netc  York.    Start  your  collection  of  Collier's  Food  Recipes  note. 
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Open 

New  Worlds 

To  Your  Children 


mimes 

ZAuthors 

HStories  and  Poems 

m  volume  bound  in  a  different  color 
grikoid  produces  a  beautiful 
wnbow  Effect. 


im 

If 

■f\' 

^^r 

¥ 

Each 
Volume 

EJ 

9W  x  7W 

W  Safer 
Happier 
Hours  at 
HOME 


E  YOUNG  FOLKS9  SHELF  OF  BOOKS 


(THE  JUNIOR  CLASSICS) 


ever  have  a  child  ask  you  to  tell  him,  "Just 
re  story?"     Here  in  COLLIER'S  "YOUNG 
5'  SHELF  OF  BOOKS,"  you  may  by  referring 
j  Index  find  a  wisely  chosen  and  attractively  pre- 
selection suitable  to  the  changing  interests  of 
ring  child.     The  authentic  versions  of  these 
lonored  stories  are  illustrated  by  noted  artists, 
in  easily  readable  type  on  high  quality  paper. 
^ence  the  pleasure  of  gathering  the  children 
you  and  sharing  with  them  the  joy  and  fascina- 
be  found  in  this  great  collection  of  juvenile 


coupon  for  an  attractive  folder  which  tells 

about   the    "YOUNG    FOLKS'    SHELF    OF 

It  is  sent  without  cost  or  obligation. 


MAIL  THIS  COUPON 


•••••< 


feting  Folks'  Shelf  of  Books 
Collier  &  Son  Corporation 
Pork  Avtnue,  Now  York  17,  N. 


TODAY 


e  send  me  without  obligation  a  copy  of  the 
-color  broadside  on  the  Junior  Classics  for  my 
I  as  well  as  information  as  to  how  I  can  obtain 
et  under  COLLIER'S  convenient  Budget  Plan. 

its'  Name... 


Zone State.. 


c-io    • 


SELECTED  FOR  BOYS  AND  GIRLS  OF  EVERY  AGE 

All  children,  whether  they  read  or  still  must  be  read 
to,  will  find  in  this  set  just  what  they  want.  For  girls 
there  is  the  charm  of  stories  by  Hans  Christian  Ander- 
sen, Lewis  Carroll  and  Ella  Young.  Boys  will  thrill  to 
the  deeds  of  King  Arthur  and  his  knights  of  the  Round 
Table,  Roland  At  Roncesvalles,  Poe's  "Gold  Bug"  and 
Admiral  Byrd's  Flight  Over  The  North  Pole.  There  are 
stories  in  the  field  of  sports,  adventure,  as  well  as  tales 
of  buccaneers  and  square-riggers. 

A    BRIGHTER    TOMORROW    IS    IN    STORE    FOR 
THE  BOY  OR  GIRL  WHO  READS  TODAY 

By  placing  this  superb  library  in  a  child's  hands,  par- 
ents can  stimulate  a  desire  to  learn  more,  aid  in  devel- 
oping a  creative  imagination  and  lay  the  foundation 
for  that  priceless  possession — a  retentive  memory.  It 
will  inspire  boys  and  girls  with  a  love  for  good  books 
and  noble  ideals  which  will  remain  well  into  maturity. 
The  pre-school  child  who  is  brought  up  with  a  set  of 
the  JUNIOR  CLASSICS  will  be  well  equipped  for  his 
FIRST  DAY  AT  SCHOOL. 

NO  COAXING  NEEDED  WHEN  IT  COMES  TO 
READING  OR  LISTENING  TO  THESE  SELECTIONS 

From  these  stories  and  folklore  of  nations,  the  grow- 
ing child  will  gain  knowledge  and  respect  for  the 
thoughts  and  customs  of  peoples  of  other  lands.  This 
is  another  reason  why  the  "YOUNG  FOLKS'  SHELF 
OF  BOOKS"  has  been  recommended  by  School  Su- 
perintendents. Principals  and  Teachers  and  is  used  by 
outstanding  Juvenile  Psychologists  and  thousands  of 
far-sighted  Parents! 


PROGRESSIVE  SELECTIONS  AID  IN  DEVELOPING 
"READING-READINESS"  IN  THE  CHILD 

The  JUNIOR  CLASSICS  carry  forward  on  a  junior 
level,  the  policies  of  Dr.  Charles  W.  Eliot,  President 
Emeritus  of  Harvard  who  said:  "Thoughtful  parents 
and  teachers,  who  realize  the  evils  of  indiscriminate 
reading  on  the  part  of  children  will  appreciate  the  edu- 
cational value  of  such  a  collection."  The  selections 
were  edited  by  two  well-known  Librarians,  Miss  Ma- 
bel Williams,  Superintendent  of  Work  with  Schools  in 
the  New  York  Public  Library  and  Miss  Marcia  Dal- 
phin,  Librarian  of  the  Public  Library  at  Rye,  New 
York.  As  a  result  of  many  years  assisting  youthful 
users  of  library  facilities,  these  experts  know  firsthand 
which  books  children  enjoy. 

A  READING  CHILD  IS  A  HAPPY  CHILD 

Children  who  rarely  read  are,  as  a  rule,  unhappy,  fre- 
quently quarrelsome,  and  often  backward  in  their 
schoolwork.  Psychologists  recognize  that  few  factors, 
aside  from  home  surroundings,  so  greatly  influence  a 
child's  future  as  what  he  reads.  The  normal  growing 
child  lives  in  a  wonderland  of  fiction,  poetry  and  his- 
tory. Enjoy  the  happiness  of  watching  your  child  enter 
fascinating  New  Worlds  and  travels  through  them  in 
the  comfort  and  safety  of  your  own  living  room. 

The  10-Volume  "YOUNG  FOLKS'  SHELF  OF 
BOOKS"  can  be  had  in  two  bindings — the  more 
elaborate  and  colorful  De  Luxe  Library  Edition, 
shown  in  the  upper  left,  or  the  Popular  Edition.  Each 
volume  is  bound  in  a  different  color  Fabrikoid  with 
title  stamping  in  22-karat  gold. 
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He  offers 
8  popular 
cocktails : 


Manhattan 
65  proof 

Dry  Martini 
65  proof 

Gibson 

(very  dry 

Martini) 

75  proof 

Side  Car 
60  proof 

Daiquiri 
60  proof 

Old 

Fashioned 

70  proof 


Whiskey 

Sour 

60  proof 


Slinger 
65  proof 


Don't  do  it  the  hard  way. 
Do  it  the  HEVBLE1N  way! 
Serve  professional  cocktails 
—made  of  the  finest  liquors 
by  cocktail  specialists— with 
no  fuss,  no  waste.  Just  stir 
with  ice  and  serve. 
C.  F.  Heuhlein  &  Bro..  Inc. 
Hartford,  Conn. 


HEUBLEINS 


COCKTAILS 
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were  always  .  \ob  fights  in  that  park,  real 
bad  ones.  Whenever  we  went  there,  it 
was  a  fight.  We  were  challenging  an- 
other mob  or  they  were  challenging  us. 
There  were  a  bunch  of  Polish  kids  hung 
out  there  and  we  were  always  fighting 
them.  We  used  to  fight  with  sticks, 
stones,  knives,  everything.  Kids  would 
get  cut  on  the  face,  cut  on  the  head.  One 
kid  got  a  big  cut  on  top  of  his  eye,  I  re- 
member. It  was  one  of  these  real  big 
deals. 

We  had  a  couple  of  girls  in  the  mob, 
too.  They  were  real  rough  tomboys.  In 
the  nighttime,  we  used  to  go  dancing. 
There's  another  park,  Roosevelt  Park  on 
Houston  Street;  in  the  summertime  tbey 
got  bands  there  and  we  all  used  to  dance 
over  there.  I  was  a  pretty  good  Lindy 
hopper.  There  were  plenty  of  fights  we 
had  there,  also.  And  whenever  we  used 
to  have  a  fight  there,  sometimes  not  to 
make  the  whole  gang  fight,  they  used  to 
throw  out  one  guy  from  their  side  (they 
had  the  Elizabeth  Street  mob  down  at 
Roosevelt  Park)  and  then  my  mob  used 
to  throw  me  out.  That  was  because  I 
was  one  of  the  better  fighters  in  my  mob. 
Go  on,  they  used  to  say,  you  want  to 
tight  Rocky?  Then  I  used  to  fight  an- 
other guy  and  usually — well,  I  was 
pretty  good. 

There  used  to  be  a  Polish  club,  on 
Tenth  Street,  and  one  time  a  couple  of 
my  friends  wanted  to  go  into  this  dance. 
So  there  was  a  little  argument  there,  and 
this  and  that,  and  a  couple  of  the  Polish 
^'tys  run  out  and  they  started  fighting 
ana  my  friends  got  the  worst  of  it.  So 
they  come  around  and  grab  me.  Hey, 
Rock,  let's  go!  So  we  went  over  there 
and  the  guy  at  the  door  says:  Look.  I 
don't  want  to  have  no  trouble,  he  says. 
Take  one  guy  to  fight  and  that's  all.  So 
they  pushed  me  out.  So  I  was  fighting  a 
professional  fighter.  I  can't  remember 
his  name,  but  he  was  a  professional 
fighter.  About  five  years  later,  I  finally 
met  the  guy,  after  I  had  turned  pro.  He 
was  about  on  his  way  out  then. 

Street  Fight  at  Night 

That  was  some  night,  that  night.  I 
was  up  and  down  all  night.  The  only 
time  I  hurt  the  guy  was  when  1  hit  him 
with  a  right  hand.  But  on  top  of  that,  he 
was  killing  me.  We  must  of  fought  like 
an  hour  and  a  half,  right  out  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  street.  They  formed  a  big  cir- 
cle. I  was  a  pretty  strong  kid,  but  this 
guy  really  give  it  to  me.  I  was  up  and 
down,  up  and  down.  I  had  him  down, 
he  had  me  down,  I  had  him  down.  It 
was  one  of  them  things.  And  I  would 
never  quit,  because  if  my  friends  ever 
saw  me  quit,  I'd  be  out.  Well,  finally,  I 
really  hurt  the  guy.  I  hit  him  a  couple 
of  good  right  hands  and  the  guys  come 
in  and  broke  it  up.  The  guy  was  almost 
out.  1  was  almost  out,  but  I  had  a  little 
more  strength.  I  was  a  little  younger 
than  him,  you  know? 

We  used  to  do  other  things,  too,  not 
only  fight.  I  remember  one  day,  on  a 
Saturday,  a  kid  from  the  neighborhood 
came  around.  His  name  was  Sammy  Ro- 
mero, and  he  was  one  of  the  kids  from 
the  college  football  team.  I  don't  re- 
member the  name  of  the  college,  it  was 
one  of  these  Catholic  colleges.  He  was 
a  pretty  good  football  fella,  a  star  for 
this  particular  team.  He  was  a  high- 
class  kid.  He  was  from  the  neighbor- 
hood. He  was  like  that,  he  was  half  and 
half,  in  the  mob,  out  of  the  mob.  When 
he  went  to  college  he  forgot  about  us. 

But  one  day  he  come  around  and  he 
says:  Hey,  you  guys  want  to  play  foot- 
ball? He  says:  The  team  .that  was  sup- 
posed to  show  up  didn't  show  up,  and 
this  and  that.  And  he  says:  Come  on, 
you  come  down  with  me  and  we'll  play 
against  these  here  guys. 

So  we  said:  All  right,  let's  go. 

So  we  grabbed  a  gang  of  guys  and  we 
went  down.  He  brought  us  down  to 
Central  Park.    And  we're  dressed  with 


peg  pants  and  shoes  on  and  a  swcutcr. 
with  a  cap  on.  1  mean,  most  of  us,  that's 
the  way  we  were  dressed.  So  finally, 
when  we  go  over  to  the  field,  I  see  these 
guys,  they  got  these  things  on,  hats  on, 
they're  all  bundled  up  with  these  high 
shoes — if  they  touch  us,  they'll  kill  us. 

So  I  said:  What  are  these  guys?  How 
are  they  playing  football,  they're  all 
guarded  up! 

I  figured  these  guys  are  going  to  kill 
us.  They  got  helmets  on — they  run  into 
us,  they'll  bust  our  ribs.  But  anyway  we 
get  down.  We  don't  know  how  to  play 
football,  we  just  know  get  down,  a  guy 
kicks  the  ball,  we  catch  it,  pass  it.  So 
who  carries  the  ball  but  the  best  fighter? 
A  guy  gives  me  the  ball,  I  start  running. 

Well,  I  got  hit  from  more  angles.  One 
guy  here,  one  guy  here  with  the  helmet, 
they  almost  killed  me.  I  got  up,  I 
couldn't  even  walk.  I  got  in  the  huddle, 
I  said:  Let's  kill  these  guys.  Because  all 
the  kids  in  the  line,  they  got  hurt,  too. 
They  went  into  them  with  the  pads.  So 
finally  we  got  a  little  mad  and  finally  I 
made  some  other  kid  carry  the  ball.  So 
finally  they  hurt  him.  He  ran  in  and  hit 
a  guy  and  we  started  banging  away  at 
all  of  them.  They  were  nice  guys,  they 
didn't  want  to  fight — at  the  time,  I  didn't 
realize  that.  But  we  figured  we  got  the 
best  of  them  and  we  said,  the  hell  with 
you,  and  we  beat  it. 

Then  sometimes  we  would  go  swim- 
ming off  the  East  Side  Drive  in  the  East 
River.  One  of  the  kids,  maybe  you  heard 
the  story,  he  jumped  in  the  river  and  his 
head  stuck  in  a  milk  can.  That's  a  real 
story.  He  came  from  Tenth  Street  and 
Avenue  A.  He  never  came  up.  Oh,  that 
was  real  rough. 

We  used  to  get  these  tire  tubes  and 
then  swim  all  the  ways  to  Brooklyn  and 
back  with  them.  We  used  to  swim  at 
Tenth  Street  and  we  used  to  think  we 
were  swimming  straight  and  we  used  to 
land  all  the  ways  over  in  Brooklyn,  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Brooklyn  Bridge. 
So  if  we  wanted  to  get  back,  we  had  to 
wait.  We  used  to  dive  off  at  one  o'clock 
and  at  four  o'clock  the  tide  switches.  So 
we  used  to  fool  around  in  Brooklyn  until 
four  o'clock,  on  the  docks  there,  and 
then  when  the  tide  switched  we  used  to 
dive  in  again  and  come  back. 

Then,  like,  during  the  day.  A  typical 
day,  we  would  meet,  the  kids  in  the  mob, 
like  nine,  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
About  four  or  five  kids.  So  what  are  we 
going  to  do  today?  Well,  the  usual  thing 
on  the  block,  we  would  play  stickball, 
shoot  craps  a  little,  play  cards.  For  pen- 
nies, whatever  our  mother  gave  us.  Play 
cards,  kibitz  around  the  neighborhood, 
go  on  top  of  the  rooves.    Some  of  the 


guys,  they  would  fly  pigeons.   We 
to  look  to  catch  pigeons.   Strays.   In 
winter,   it   was   pretty   tough.     Becal 
where  the  hell  could  we  hang  out? 
used  to  hang  out  in  the  candy  store, 
the  slot   machine   (in  those  days 
had   the  one-armed  bandits),  play 
pinball    machines.     We    used    to 
around  the  streets,  sneak  in  a  show, 
never  paid  for  a  show  then.  We 
chip  in,  the  whole  bunch  of  us,  and  i 
guy  used  to  go  in  and  pay.  And  we  u| 
to  climb  up  through  the  back  and 
guy  used  to  open  there  a  particular  i 
and  we  used  to  meet  him.   So  about  | 
teen  guys  got  in  for  nothing. 

Refused  to  Join  Boys'  Club 

There  was  also  a  Boys'  Club  in 
neighborhood,  on  Tenth  Street  and  A 
nue  A.  There  was  a  Mister  Hop] 
there,  and  he  always  used  to  come 
the  street  and  try  to  get  us  in  the  B« 
Club.  And  we  used  to  say:  What's 
selling,  a  Boys'  Club?  Get  out  of  h 
will  ya?  Get  outta  here! 

This  guy,  he  talked  like  a  sissy, 
was  pretty  intelligent  and  he  talked  t 
and  soft.  We  didn't  even  want  to  li: 
to  the  guy.  He  used  to  come  over  to 
and  say:  I  hear  you're  supposed  to  1 
pretty  good  fighter.  We  got  boxing  b( 
here,  I  imagine  you  could  win. 

But  I  never  wanted  to  go  in  th 
Who  the  hell  wants  to  go  in  a  B 
Club?  I  didn't  know  the  guys  there, 
that  time,  all  the  Italian  kids,  they  i 
to  stick  together.  The  Jewish  kids,  t 
had  their  own  mob.  The  Polish  kids  i 
their  own  mob.    And  up  there  in 
Boys'  Club  there  was  Jews  and  Pj 
and  everybody  mixed  together,  and] 
didn't  want  to  be  with  them.  We  wi 
to  be  by  ourselves.   We  didn't  want 
body  to  bother  us.  And  we  didn't  v, 
to  bother  anybody  else,  unless  they  b 
ered  us.   So  that  was  one  of  the  n 
why  we  didn't  want  to  go  to  the  clii 

Until,    finally,   one   of   the   kids, 
joined  the  club.    I  don't  know  why, 
just  joined.    Another  kid  joined, 
we  finally  went  into  the  Boys'  Club 
I  said:  This  joint  ain't  bad  after  all. 
got  swimming  there,  and  Ping-pon 
pool  and  basketball,  wrestling,  b 
So   finally   the  boxing  bouts  ca 
where  they  were  for  the  champii 
of  the  Boys'  Club.  And  I  was  aboi 
pounds  then  and  I  won  the  135 
championship.  And  the  next  year  I •' 
it  and  the  following  year  I  won  it  f 
that.   I  was  about  fifteen  years  old  t 

But  we  still  had  the  click  outside, 
stead  of  the  Red  Range  now,  we  hac 
Jacksons.  The  Jacksons  was  the  nan 
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"All  you're  going  to  do  is  buy  a  lot  of  junk 
out  of  their   attic  and   store   it   in   ours"  «eorce  hahhtoh  «»i| 
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MOTOR  SCOOTERS 


►XJ*^^^^  get  you  away  .  . 

1  ^^r        ahead  .  .  in  more  ways  than 
•      one !  New,  1949  model  gives  you 
extra-quick  "get  away"  .  .  more 
ease  in  operating  through  traffic. 
And  CUSHMAN  economy  puts  you 
"away   ahead,"    too.    CUSHMAN 
gives  you  up  to  75  miles  per  gallon. 
Think  of  it !  You  can  OWN.  OPER- 
CATE  and  MAINTAIN  a  Cushman 
Motor  Scooter  all  for  less  than  1-'  a 
t,  So  —  Get  AWAY  . .  AHEAD 
i  Cushman,  the  world's  best 
in   low  cost   transportation ! 
your  dealer  for  free  demon- 
ion  or  write 


Hmnn  moron  works  inc. 

COIN  NIBRASKA         USA 


When  you  take  a 

TRIP.- 

Take  along 

ruws 

for     <+> 

Any  time  strange  food, 
fast  eating,  hurry  or  too 
much  smoking  brings 
on  acid  indigestion,  gas 
and  heartburn,  slip 
Turns  in  your  mouth  as 
you  would  candy  mint*. 
Turns  neutralize  excess 
acid  almost  instantly — 
you  feel  better  fast!  No 
baking  soda  in  Turns. 
No  danger  of  overalka- 
lizing  —  no  acid  re- 
bound. Get  handy 
Turns 


To  f»tl  bttttr, 

try  on*  or  two  TUMS 

oftor  bftakfait. 


for  the  tummy 


COLLICD'S 


"My  wife  sent  me  down  here  for  a  rest.  If  she  only 
knew — she  hasn't  been  to  the  beach  for  25  years!" 
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the  club  inside  the  Boys'  Club.  We  were 
the  roughest  guys  in  that  club.  But  Mr. 
Hopkins  used  to  like  us.  There  was  some 
reason  or  rather,  he  liked  the  Jacksons. 
Every  time  I  see  him  now,  he  mentions 
us.  We  had  more  or  less  the  same  guys 
in  the  Jacksons  that  were  in  the  Red 
Range.  There  was  Blackie  Schackner, 
tor  instance,  the  harmonica  player.  He 
still  plays  around,  a  very  good  harmon- 
ica player.  The  rest  of  the  mob,  they 
were  pretty  much  the  same  guys. 

And  all  that  time,  they  were  bother- 
ing me  about  school.  Finally,  I  was 
sent  away.  1  did  six  months,  twice, 
tor  playing  hooky.  I  went  to  a  reform 
school.  I  didn't  go  to  school  and  I 
didn't  go  to  school,  and  they  put  me  on 
probation.  The  truant  officer  come  to 
my  house  and  my  grandmother  would 
say:  I  don't  know  what's  the  matter,  I 
sent  him  to  school  this  morning.  They 
wanted  me  to  go  to  school.  Especially 
when  I  was  on  probation,  my  grand- 
mother or  my  mother  would  take  me 
right  to  the  school  and  I  used  to  run  out 
of  the  school. 

I  tell  you  the  truth,  I  went  to  every 
school  in  the  United  States,  the  way  it 
was  to  me.  I  was  expelled  out  of  a  lot  of 
them.  For  just  not  showing  up.  I  never 
caused  trouble  in  a  school  because  I 
never  was  in  it.  I  went  to  school,  but 
I  never  went  too  much.  I  went  up  to  8-A. 

So  finally  I  was  put  on  probation.  The 
parole  officer  came,  I  didn't  go  to  school. 
The  parole  officer  came,  I  didn't  go  to 
school  again.  Finally,  they  picked  me 
up  and  took  me  over  to  the  juvenile  de- 
linquent court.  And  the  judge  said:  I'm 
going  to  send  him  away  for  a  while.  We 
had  no  money,  so  no  lawyer.  Nothing. 
They  done  what  they  wanted.  My 
mother  didn't  understand  too  well  what 
was  going  on,  and  my  father  either,  and 
finally  they  sent  me  away. 

What  Was  Wrong  With  School? 

Now,  I  don't  know  what  it  was,  the 
reason  I  didn't  want  to  go  to  school.  I 
can't  explain  it.  There  was  some  reason, 
I  don't  know  what  it  was.  Just  like 
when  I  walked  away  from  California.  I 
just  walk  away.  I  don't  care.  I  don't  want 
to  go.  I  don't  want  to  do  this  and  that,  I 
don't  give  a  damn,  I'm  a  very  stubborn 
fella.  But  now  I  can  be,  I  can  afford  to 
be  stubborn,  but  then  I  didn't.  And  I 
was  very  stubborn.  I  didn't  want  to  go 
to  school.  There  was  something  missing 
in  school  that  I  didn't  like.  I  just  couldn't 
go.  I  just  couldn't  go.  I  don't  know  why, 
I  just  couldn't  go.  But  right  from  the 
beginning,  right  from  the  very  begin- 
ning, when  I  was  a  little  kid,  that's  the 
way  it  was.  I  can't  explain  it.  I  really 
mean  it.  It's  just  one  of  those  things.  I 
hated  it.  I  just  hated  it,  like  you  just  hate 
to  do  something.  I  just  hated  it.  And 
I  was  a  pretty  stubborn  kid  and  I  says:  I 
ain't  going.  I  don't  care  what,  who  sends 


me  away  or  who  comes  up  or  anything.  I 
just  ain't  going.  Like  wearing  a  tie.  When 
I  was  a  kid,  I  hated  to  wear  a  tie.  I  didn't 
want  anything  around  my  neck.  And  1 
would  never  wear  it,  even  if  I  went  any- 
place. And  even  till  I  got  older,  I  just 
could  never  get  used  to  a  tie.  I  wear  it 
once  in  a  while,  but  very  rare.  Very  rare. 
There's  some  things  you  just  hate.  I  just 
couldn't  stand  going  to  school.  I  just 
can't  explain  it.  The  teachers  never  hit 
me  too  much.  Maybe,  when  I  was  a  lit- 
tle kid,  they  must  of  given  me  a  smack  or 
so.  Maybe  that  acted  on  me  all  these 
years.  It's  possible.  I  remember  once, 
the  principal  of  a  school,  he  used  to  give 
me  some  beatings.  He  used  to  hit  me  on 
the  hand  with  the  ruler.  Every  time  I 
used   to   make   a    mistake — five   shots. 

Sizing  Up  the  Principal 

When  he  used  to  hit  me,  I'd  look  at 
him  with  a  sarcastic  look  and  not  even 
wince.  And  he  used  to  give  me  five 
more.  And  he  used  to  tell  me:  Smile. 
So  things  like  that,  they  keep  you  out 
of  school.  I'd  say :  This  dirty  so-and-so, 
he's  supposed  to  be  an  educated  man, 
how  do  you  like  this  guy?  I  used  to  prob- 
ably say  that  to  myself. 

But  about  school,  I  just  have  no  idea. 
I  just  couldn't  get  myself  set.  I'm  not 
such  a  bad  guy.  I  wanted  to  do  what 
everybody  else  did.  But  I  just  couldn't 
stand  going  to  school.  I  couldn't.  In  the 
school,  I  used  to  go  crazy.  1  don't  know 
why.   I  don't  know  what  it  was. 

So  anyway,  they  sent  me  to  this  re- 
form school.  I'll  never  forget  that  place. 
The  first  time,  I  was  there  six  months.  T 
was  about  twelve  years  old  and  it  was 
pretty  rough.  It  was  all  discipline  and 
all  prayers.  You  get  up  in  trie  morn- 
ing, before  you  eat  you  say  a  prayer.  It 
was  march  on  a  line.  It  was  like  a  real 
prison.  And  everything  was  discipline. 
You  couldn't  even  talk  while  you  eat.  I 
worked  first  in  the  shoemaker  shop  and 
then  in  the  laundry.  I  used  to  take  the 
clothes  and  put  them  in  the  big  washers. 
It  was  pretty  hard  work  for  a  kid,  but  I 
was  a  pretty  strong  kid.  They  had  three 
different  yards  there  for  the  different 
age  kids.  I  used  to  beat  up  all  the  kids 
in  my  yard,  because  I  was  the  best  fighter 
in  there  and  over  there  you  had  to  fight. 
So  they  put  me  in  the  next  yard,  and 
from  that  yard  I  ran  away.  I  climbed 
over  the  wall  and  I  ran  and  kept  on  run- 
ning. They  caught  me  up  my  house. 
I  ran  right  there,  to  the  neighborhood.  I 
wasn't  looking  to  run  away,  I  just  went 
home.  So  they  sent  a  cop  up  there  and 
he  grabbed  me  and  took  me  to  the  ju- 
venile court.  And  they  sent  me  back. 

The  next  time  I  ran  out  of  there,  one 
of  the  trusties  there,  one  of  the  kids  who 
used  to  handle  the  keys  all  the  time,  he 
put  an  imprint  in  soap.  So  we  went  up 
to  the  print  shop,  with  the  lead,  with  a 
file,  and  we  made  a  key.   It  wasn't  such 
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'Vaseline'  Cream  Hair  Tonic  is  the 
ONLY  hair  tonic  which  contains  new, 
wonder-working  viratol.  This  spe- 
cial compound  helps  make  your  hair 
look  natural,  fiil  natural  .  .  .  stay 
in  place  hours  lonoir. 

Just  rub  a  little  'Vaseline'  CRIAM 
Hair  Tonic  on  your  hair  each  morning 
.  .  .  then  COM!  it  and  forget  it ! 
'Vaseline"  Cream  Hair  Tonic  is  good 
for  your  SCALP,  too.  Contains  Triple-A 
lanolin  . . .  checks  loose  DANDRUFF. 
Try  a  bottle  today!  Satisfaction  guar- 
anteed or  your  money  back. 
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DR.  CHRISTIAN,  ttarrlna  JEAN  HERf  HOLT, 
on  CIS,  Wednesday  nl8ht»,  LITTll  HERMAN, 
new  myifory  ihow,  Saturday  nighfi,  on  ABC. 
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If  you  have  never  tried  Alka- 
Seltzer  for  headaches,  find  out 
how  fast  it  works.  There's  noth- 
ing quite  like  Alka-Seltzer!  It 
contains  one  of  the  world's  most 
effective  pain-relieving  agents. 
It  also  contains  alkaline  buffers 
to  speed  relief.  Alka-Seltzer's  fizz- 
ing effervescence  further  speeds 
its  pain-relieving  action.  The 
next  time  you  have  a  headache, 
try  Alka-Seltzer. 


Alka- 
Seltzer: 


All  drugstores 
U.  S.  and  Canada 


ADDRESSING  MACHINES 

arc  the  world's  only  addressing  machines  that 
print  their  addresses  from  non-metallic,  type- 
writer stencilled,  card  index  address  cards. 

Our  booklet  describes  our  28  different  models 
and  compares  the  Elliott  method  of  mechanical 
addressing  with   the   old-fashioned    metal   ad- 


dress plate  system. 


rifertfr 


ADDRESSING 
MACHINE  CO. 


149-F  Albany  Street,  Cambridge  39,  Mass. 
Established  1898  •  IMedAAA-l 

28  different  models  priced  fro/n  $45  to  $18,000 


E& J  Folding 
EL  CHAIRS 

LIGHTEST  and  STRONGEST 


FOLDS 
TO  10 
INCHES 


Ideal  for  TRAVEL,  WORK,  PLAY 

Light  weight...  Beautifully  Designed 

Chromium  Plated 

EVEREST&  JENNINGS  DePt.  65 

761  N.  Highland  Ave.,  Los  Angeles  38,  Calif. 
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Feel  Alive  Again  with  JAD 

Sluggish  constipation  need  no  longer  slow  you 
down,  make  you  feel  dull  and  logy.  Jad  ®  the 
gentle,  quick  acting  laxative  can  give  you  wonder- 
ful relief  within  an  hour,  make  you  feel  better 
faster.  Yes,  Jad  works  fast,  but  smoothlu,  to  give 
you  the  kind  of  relief  you  want.  Jad  is  alkaline, 
reduces  excess  stomach  acidity  as  it  makes  bowels 
move  again.  Switch  to  Jad  today  for  that  new 
alive  feeling.  At  all  druggists. 


a  hard  key.  We  opened  the  door  and 
about  five  of  us  ran  away.  So  I  went 
home  again,  around  the  neighborhood, 
saw  the  guys,  and  wham!  They  snatched 
me.  I  mean,  I  was  just  running  away 
from  nothing.  I  just  wanted  to  get  out  of 
there  to  see  my  friends  and  family.  They 
used  to  come  up,  but  they  were  only  al- 
lowed once  a  month.  And  traveling  was 
hard  in  those  days  and  they  were  poor 
people.  It  was  in  the  middle  of  the  de- 
pression. So  I  wanted  to  get  out  of  there. 

They  used  to  really  belt  you  around 
in  that  reform  school,  too.  I  mean,  they 
really  hit  you.  If  you  stood  out  of  line 
(they  wouldn't  hit  you  for  nothing),  if 
you  got  a  little  wise  and  stood  out  of 
line,  they'd  kill  you.  They'd  really  kill 
you — lie  you  on  top  of  the  bed  and  they 
got  a  big  whip  and  they  would  hit  you 
on  top  of  the  butt  with  it.  Real  hard, 
till  you  were  black  and  blue.  And  that 
would  make  you  more  mad  and  you'd 
say:  When  I  get  out,  I'll  rip  the  world  up. 
Sure,  the  kids  used  to  fight  a  lot, 
but  if  we  ever  got  caught  fight- 
ing, we  used  to  get  in  a  lot  of 
trouble.  There  used  to  be  only 
two  men  would  take  care  of  a 
gang  of  about  five  hundred 
kids,  and  it  was  a  very  big  yard. 
There  wasn't  too  much  help 
there  to  watch.  It  was  H  poor 
institution.  It  wasn't  a  rich  in- 
stitution, so  they  couldn't  give 
us  the  best. 

That's  why,  when  I  got  out,  I 
made  up  my  mind.  I  said:  The 
hell  with  that.  I  was  a  little 
mad  on  the  world.  I  figured, 
look  at  the  bum  deal  they're 
giving  me.  I  was  in  that  reform 
school  two  times  for  not  going 
to  school,  but  the  third  time  I 
went  in  there,  I  went  in  for  rob- 
bing a  bike.  I  saw  this  bike  in 
the  street,  so  I  took  it.  I  took  it 
because  I  didn't  own  a  bike.  I 
was  in  Brooklyn  then.  I  went 
to  visit  my  mother  and  father 
and  I  took  this  bike  and  hid  it 
in  the  cellar.  I  figured  when  I 
go  home,  I'll  take  it  to  New 
York.  So  my  older  brother,  he 
sees  the  bike  and  takes  it  out 
and  goes  around  the  neighbor- 
hood and  they  arrest  him.  So 
he  didn't  tell  them  that  I  took 
the  bike,  so  when  I  found  out 
about  it,  I  ran  to  the  station  house  and  I 
said  I  robbed  the  bike,  not  my  brother. 
So  they  let  my  brother  go  and  they  held 
me.  I  went  to  court  and  they  looked  up 
my  record  and  I  was  twice  in  the  reform 
school  and  a  bad  kid,  bad  record,  didn't 
want  to  go  to  school — bang!  They  sent 
me  right  back  again.  I  was  about  four- 
teen then. 

Hanging  Around  Again 

So  that  time  I  was  up  for  about  eight 
months  and  finally  I  got  out.  Then  I 
started  hanging  around  the  neighbor- 
hood again.  I  got  my  working  papers  so 
I  didn't  have  to  go  to  school,  and  I  never 
went  to  work.  I  was  going  to  the  Boys' 
Club  a  lot  and  we  had  our  own  club  on 
Tenth  Street  near  Second  Avenue,  the 
Tenth  Street  Social  Club.  I  used  to  hang 
around  in  there.  I  had  a  couple  of  ama- 
teur fights,  too,  under  my  real  name  of 
Rocco  Barbella,  and  I  won  the  Metro- 
politan A.A.U.  championships. 

I  liked  fighting  a  lot  in  those  days. 
Very  much.  I  started  seeing  that  with 
my  hands,  that  was  the  only  thing  that 
I'd  be  on  top.  There  was  no  other  way. 
Like  if  a  guy  got  wise  with  me,  I'd  hit 
him  right  on  the  chin.  I'd  tell  him: 
Don't  be  a  wise  guy.  That  was  the  only 
reason  why  I'd  be  on  top.  That  was  the 
only  thing  I  had,  my  fighting  ability, 
which  right  now  made  me  a  lot  of  money 
and  everything.  So  I  figured,  from  now 
on  if  anybody  bothers  me,  I'll  bust  their 
head.  Like  if  a  guy  come  over:  Hey,  you 
do  this  here;  or  things  like  that,  where  a 


guy  would  annoy  you  or  you  don't  want 
a  guy  to  talk  to  you,  the  only  way  I  could 
show  him  is  to  hit  him.  I  could  show  him 
that  I'm  a  better  fighter  than  he  is. 

I  used  to  have  a  very  quick  temper.  I 
used  to  be  a  pretty  bad  kid.  Take  the  way 
I  got  to  be  a  professional  fighter.  It  was 
through  my  friend,  Terry  Young,  who 
was  a  main-bout  fighter.  I  used  to  go  up 
to  the  gym  to  watch  Terry  train.  I  was 
about  seventeen  then  and  Terry  used  to 
pay  for  me  to  get  in  and  I  used  to  sit 
down  and  watch  him.  At  the  time,  I 
never  thought  to  be  a  professional 
fighter.  I  would  just  hang  around  with 
the  mob  all  day  and  my  grandmother 
would  give  me  a  little  money,  whatever 
she  could  afford.  She  never  bothered 
me  to  go  to  work.  I  never  worked  in  my 
whole  life,  except  for  fighting.  I  felt 
about  it  like  school,  the  same  thing. 
But  today,  if  I  ever  needed  to  work,  I'd 
just  really  go  to  work.  Boxing  has  really 
done  a  lot  for  me. 


Next  Weeh's  Cover 


Another  great  drawing  by  Stanley 
and  Janice  Berenstain,  creators  of 
Saturday  Matinee.   Don't  miss 

Afternoon  at  the  Zoo 


So  I  used  to  watch  Terry  Young  train, 
and  Terry  used  to  tell  his  manager,  who 
is  Irving  Cohen,  to  watch  this  kid,  mean- 
ing me.  I  was  a  pretty  nice-looking  kid 
then.  I  had  sharp  features,  I  didn't  have 
a  nose  like  I  have  now.  I  even  looked  a 
little  like  a  sissy.  That  is,  I  didn't  look 
like  a  rough  kid,  my  face  wasn't  rough, 
but  when  I  spoke  I  looked  rough.  So 
Terry  used  to  tell  Irving:  You  see  this 
kid?  The  greatest  fighter  around.  So 
Irving,  he  never  says  anything,  he  fig- 
ured this  kid  never  had  a  glove  on.  But 
one  day  Terry  needed  a  sparring  part- 
ner and  he  says:  Hey,  Rocky,  come  on. 
And  I  says:  Aaah,  what's  the  matter 
with  you?  But  finally  I  put  on  the  gloves 
and  got  in  the  ring. 

It  was  at  Stillman's  gym,  and  I 
weighed  about  145  then.  I  had  no  idea 
to  fight  or  anything.  I  was  just  going  to 
go  two  or  three  rounds  like  a  sparring 
partner.  Terry  was  a  10-round  main- 
event  professional  fighter,  and  I  never 
fought  professional  in  my  life.  But  I 
stood  up  pretty  good  with  him,  and  the 
windup  is  that  I  hit  him  with  a  right  hand 
and  I  hurt  him  a  little.  And  then  he  hit 
me  and  knocked  me  down.  And  I  got  up 
and  I  grabbed  the  water  bottle  and  I 
wanted  to  hit  him  on  the  head.  You  see, 
I  didn't  know  I  hurt  him.  I  figured  I 
couldn't  hurt  the  guy  with  the  big  gloves 
on.  But  when  Irving  saw  that,  he  says  if 
this  kid  buckled  down,  he  could  be  a 
good  fighter. 

So  I  started  to  fight  for  Irving  Cohen. 
And  I  was  a  pretty  cocky  kid.  I  had  a 
real  wise  attitude  on  life.  Irving  used  to 


tell  me:  Rocky,  you're  fighting  in  a 
weeks,  you  ought  to  train. 

And  I  used  to  say:  Okay,  don't  we» 
about  it. 

And  he  used  to  say:  Come  up  to* 
gym  now. 

And  1  used  to  say:  Don't  worry  arn 
it. 

And  I  didn't  show  up  in  the  gym  tr 
two  weeks.  I  used  to  come  the  da'rf 
the  fight  and  say:  Let's  go.  So  we  g  g 
the  fight  and  I  would  knock  the  guy  t 

Kayoed  Plenty  of  Prog 

And  then  it  got  to  the  stage  whe  | 
didn't  used  to  train  at  all.  I  used  to  g 
go  in  the  ring  and  I  was  knocking  ;« 
out,  professional  fighters.  St.  Nick  s, 
sey,  Ridgewood,  all  over.  I  had  a  pi 
good  record  and  I  was  very  cocky 
for  that  reason  Irving  was  always  1 
ing  to  get  me  beat.  He  always  use 
put  me  in  over  my  head  and  I 
to  knock  the  guys  out. 

I  changed  my  name,  ux 
that  time,  to  Rocky  Grazi 
because  my  grandmother 
grandfather     didn't     wan 
should  be  a  fighter.   But  it 
the  only  way  I  could  ma 
dollar.      I     wanted    to    r 
money,  and  quick.    From 
fight  to  another  fight  and  t 
all.   It  was  the  first  time  I 
made  any  money.   For  my 
four-rounder  I  got  twenty 
lars,  in  Jersey.    You  give 
guy  who  works  in  the  con- 
few  dollars,  that's  all.  A  li 
managers  take  money  fro 
kid    fighter,    like    a    kid 
twenty   dollars,   they   cut  ] 
ten.   But  Irving  never  did.  I 
just  kept  trying  to  get  me  u 
and  I  kept  knocking  the  I 
dead.    And  the  money  stil 
coming  in  and  I  really  stil 
to   like   it.    A   lot   of  p«| 
started  recognizing  me  a] 
felt,  boy,  this  is  all  right! 
I  began  to  think.  Boxing  rj| 
done  a  lot  for  me  in  t.bx 
spect.     It    made    me    star  J 
think:  This  guy  is  Jewisti 
ain't  such  a  bad  guy  afttiB'-fr 
Because   when  we  were  j 
that's  all  we  knew  were  I  tail 
If  any  guy  was  Chinese  oil 
ored  or  Jewish  or  whatever  he  was,  1 
was  something  wrong  with  him.  W | 
pected  to  see  him  with  horns  or  s 
thing.    Then   I   started    mingling 
other  fighters.   Al  Davis,  colored 
ers,  Jewish  fighters — I  made  a  couj. 
friends.  Things  started  to  work  oui 
and  I  was  getting  a  little  older  i 
started  to  think:  These  guys  ain'i 
guys  after  all. 

It  was  really  starting  to  get  real 
I  used  to  bring  a  different  girl  to  the 
with  me  each  time.  I  used  to  be 
ladies'  man.  I  used  to  have  girls  ai 
all  the  time,  and  guys.  I  used  to  brir 
own  click  to  see  me  fight.  From  the  n 
borhood,  no  outsiders.  I  was  a  p 
sional  fighter,  so  all  my  friends  1( 
up  to  me  a  little  more.  I  was  the  f  air-h; 
And  then  I  got  drafted  in  the  Ari 


ROCKY  had  at  last  found  hit 
He  was  a  fighter,  but  when  he 
drafted  into  the  Army  in  1942, 
was  back  where  he'd  started — bu 
ing  his  old  enemy,  discipline.  In 
personal  story  of  one  of  the  n 
controversial  figures  in  the  sp 
world,  Graziano  tells  the  events 
led  to  his  imprisonment,  disho 
able  discharge  and,  finally,  des, 
ate  return  to  the  fight  game, 
second  installment  is  in   Colli 
next  week. 
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to  the  events  on  the  cobblestone  path  in  the  painting  on  page  64,  of 

ALICE  i>  w  o\  m  hi  w i> 


Alice  was  beginning  to  get  very 
of  sitting  by  her  sister  and  of  ha\- 
thing  to  do  when  suddenly  a  White 
it  ran  by  her. 

She  followed  him  into  a  large  rab- 
le  and  fell  down,  down,  down. 
At  the  bottom  of  the  hole  she 
a  tiny  golden  ke>  which  unlocked 
e  door.  When  she  looked  through 
oor  she  saw  a  beautiful  garden  that 
nged  to  enter,  but  couldn't  because 
as  much  too  large.  Then  she  came 
a  bottle  marked  "Drink  Me."  The 
's  contents  made  Alice  only  ten 
»  high,  just  the  right  size  to  go 
gh  the  door,  but  she  had  left  the 
n  the  table  and  couldn't  reach  it. 
Finding  a  little  cake  with  currants 
that  spelled  out  "Eat  Me."  she  ate 
I  it  made  her  grow  "like  the  largest 
ope  that  e\er  was!"  To  get  through 
oor  now  was  more  hopeless  than 
nd  Alice  began  to  en.  Pa>sing  by, 
Vhite  Rabbit  was  startled  to  see 
monger,  dropped  his  gloves  and 
id  scurried  off.  Alice  sadly  fanned 
f  with  the  fan  and  discovered  just 
le  to  keep  from  disappearing  alto- 
■   that   it   was    making   her   small 

To    make    matters    worse    Alice 
I  and  fell  into  the  pool  of  tears  she 
khed.     It   was  quite  crowded   with 
land  animals  and  when  they  had  all 
to  shore,  the  Mouse  recited  Eng- 
listory  to  get  them  dry. 
|  The  Dodo  bird  suggested  a  Cau- 
kce.    which    succeeded    in    getting 
really  dry. 

I  The  Rabbit  passed  by  again  and 
Mice  to  hurry  to  his  house  and  get 
pair  of  gloves  and  a  fan. 
I In  the  Rabbit's  house  Alice  drank 
lanother  bottle:  it  made  her  so  big 
juldn't  get  out  of  the  house. 
|The   Rabbit  sent  Bill   the  Lizard 
the  chimney  to  see  what  was  the 
|r  and  ■Mice  kicked  him  out. 
i  Then  the  Rabbit  threw  pebbles  in 
|ce  and  when  they  turned  into  little 
she  ate  one.    It  made  her  small 
^h  to  get  out  of  the  house.  Running 
Alice  met  a  playful  puppy  so  big 
|td  to  hide  behind  a  thistle. 

Exhausted    from    her  encounter 

lie  puppy,  Alice  leaned  against  a 

fcup  and  fanned  herself  with  a  leaf. 

1  When  Alice  asked  the  Caterpillar, 

ng  on  a  mushroom,  how  she 

get  big  again,  it  said,  "One  side 

|iake  you  grow  taller,  and  the  other 

ill  make  you  grow  shorter." 

She  nibbled  from  one  side  of  the 

foom  but  only  her  neck  grew.    It 

long  a  Pigeon  mistook  her  for  a 

bt  after  its  eggs.    So  she  nibbled 

fhe  other  side  of  the  mushroom  un- 

:  was  onlv  nine  inches  high. 

Then  she  came  to  a  house  where 

Ish-Footman  was  delivering  an  in- 

j»n  to  the  Frog-Footman,  asking  the 

to  come  play  croquet  with  the 

of  Hearts. 
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(15)  Inside  the  house.  Alice  found  the 
Duchess  holding  a  baby  which  she 
treated  very  roughly.  When  Alice  held 
the  baby,  it  turned  into  a  pig. 

1 16i  Outside  the  house,  Alice  met  the 
Cheshire-Cat  sitting  in  a  tree.  She  asked 
it  directions  and  it  said  that  one  way 
she'd  come  to  the  Mad  Hatter's  and  the 
other  way  to  ihe  March  Hare's,  who  was 
also  mad.  Since  it  was  May.  Mice  de- 
cided to  go  to  the  March  Hare's,  inas- 
much as  he  surely  wouldn't  be  as  mad 
now  as  he  had  been  in  March. 

(17)  At  the  March  Hare's,  she  found 
a  tea  party  in  progress  with  the  Mad 
Hatter  and  the  Dormouse,  who  was 
asleep,  attending.  When  the  Hare  and 
the  Hatter  tried  to  put  the  Dormouse 
into  the  teapot.  Alice  left. 

(18)  Going  away  from  the  tea  party. 
Alice  found  a  tree  with  a  door  in  it.  She 
went  through  and  found  the  little  door 
leading  into  the  beautiful  garden.  With 
bits  of  the  mushroom,  which  she  had 
saved,  she  got  the  key,  unlocked  the 
door,  made  herself  small,  and  at  last  got 
into  the  beautiful  garden! 

(19)  Just  inside  the  garden  was  a  large 
rose  tree  with  white  roses  on  it.  which 
three  gardeners  were  busily  painting  red. 

(20)  The  King  and  Queen  of  Hearts 
came  into  the  garden  to  play  croquet. 

(21)  The  Queen  kept  ordering  every- 
one's head  chopped  oft  and  then  sud- 
denly asked  Alice  to  join  the  croquet 
game,  in  which  flamingos  were  used  as 
mallets  and  hedgehogs  as  balls. 

(22)  When  Alice  was  thoroughly  dis- 
couraged with  the  game  and  the  Queen, 
the  Cheshire-Cat's  head  appeared  and 
asked  her  how  she  was  getting  along. 
Alice  was  delighted  to  have  someone  to 
talk  to  and  said  she  didn't  like  the  game 
or  the  Queen. 

(23)  When  the  Queen  had  ordered  so 
many  persons  into  custody  that  there  was 
no  one  left  to  play  the  game,  Alice,  the 
Queen  and  the  Duchess  left  the  field. 

(24)  They  met  a  Gryphon,  and  the 
Gryphon  was  ordered  to  take  Alice  on  to 
the  Mock  Turtle,  who  began  crying  over 
the  days  when  he  was  a  real  turtle. 

(25)  His  story  was  about  the  days  when 
he  went  to  school  to  the  Tortoise  and 
studied  Reeling  and  Writhing  and  the 
different  branches  of  Arithmetic — Am- 
bition, Distraction,  Uglification  and  De- 
rision. 

(26)  After  the  story,  the  Gryphon  and 
the  Mock  Turtle  showed  Alice  the  Lob- 
ster-Quadrille, danced  to  the  song,  "Will 
you  walk  a  little  faster?" 

(27)  Alice  had  to  leave  the  Mock  Tur- 
tle while  it  was  still  singing  "Beautiful 
Soup"  because  the  Gryphon  wanted  her 
to  see  the  trial  of  the  Knave  of  Hearts 
who  was  accused  of  stealing  some  tarts 
made  by  the  Queen. 

(28)  Alice  disrupted  the  court  when 
she  said,  "You're  nothing  but  a  pack  of 
cards!"    Everyone  flew  at  her  in  a  rage. 

(29)  Then  Alice's  sister  woke  her  from 
her  dream.  ]      f|      il      f 
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This  unit  doej  the  trick 


Now,  without  buying  a  new  brake,  you  can 
give  your  present  bike  2 -speed  operation.  With  a  flick  of 
your  finger  lever,  you  can  slip  from  low  to  high — LOW 
GEAR  for  quicker  getaway  and  easier  pedaling  on  hills, 
HIGH  GEAR  for  swift  sailing  on  the  level  stretches. 

Ask  your  bicycle  dealer  about  installing  the  New 
Departure  2 -Speed  conversion  unit.  Learn  how  simple  it 
is  to  have  the  slickest  bike  in  town! 

Newvepcwtune 

COASTER   BRAKES 

FREE!  Mystify  your  friends!  Guess  their  ages;  read 
their  minds.  Send  postcard  for  Magic  Packet  C.  Address 
NEW  DEPARTURE  •  DIVISION  GENERAL  MOTORS,  BRISTOL.  CONN. 


\  \\\  \\  \  WW  \\\ 

North  American 

VAN   LINES,  Inc. 

General    Offices:     FORT    WAYNE,   IND. 

A  GOOD  POIHl  TO  *£MCAlp^ 


SAFTHED 

THUMB  TACK 


f  \    lo,  E.1.0  ».ol«r.on    X 


GUARANTll!   PIN  CANT   PASS  THROUGH  THE  HEAD 


HOW  DR.  ED  WARDS 
HELPED  ME  LICK 

clogging,  transient 

CONSTIPATION 


"Whenever  undigested  food  clogs  my  intes- 
tines and  causes  constipation  with  its  bad 
breath,  lack  of  pep,  sallow  skin — I  rely  on 
Dr.  Edwards'  Olive  Tablets.  They  always 
work  so  gently  yet  thoroughly,  giving  you 
such  complete,  satisfactory,  more  natural- 
like bowel  movements!" 

For  years,  Dr.  F.  M.  Edwards,  a  noted 
Ohio  Doctor,  successfully  relieved  his  con- 
stipated patients  with  his  famous  Olive 
Tablets — now  sold  by  drugstores.  Olive 
Tablets  are  a  strictly  all  vegetable  formula. 
They  act  on  both  upper  and  lower  bowels 
and  clean  waste  from  entire  intestinal 
tract.  Follow  directions,  lot,  30^,  60e\ 
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I  hope  you  saw  my  picture  story  on  previous  pages 
...my  publisher  ART-TOLD  TALES  have  this  on  a 
lovely  fine-art-print . . .  please  send  for  one . . .  you 
will  like  me  gracing  the  walls  of  your  home,  in  the 
parlor . . .  children's  room  ...or  most  anywhere . . . 


ART-TOLD  TALES,  INC.,  67  West  44th  St.,  New  York  18 


I  enclose  S 


.for  the  following  fine-art-prints: 


1  ALICE  IN  WONDERLAND,  14x17"  at  $2.  each 
:  ALICE  IN  WONDERLAND,  23x28"  at  $10.  each 
□  THE  LIF-E  OF  JESUS  CHRIST,  16x21"  at  $2.  each 
D  THE  LIFE  OF  JESUS  CHRIST,  28x42"  at  $20.  each 

NAME 

ADDRESS 

CITY ZONE STATE 
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From  early  May  lo  late  November,  Ten- 
nessee is  an  ideal  Vacation  Land.  Every 
month  has  its  own  appeal.  From  the 
iirst  early  wildilower  bloom  in  April 
through  magnificent  Rhododendron  dis- 
plays in  June  to  the  gorgeous  Fall  col- 
oring ending  in  November,  you  will  lind 
Tennessee  entrancing.  Economical,  too! 
Accommodations  cost  less  than  in  most 
states.  If  you  did  not  get  your  FREE 
copy  of  the  silver  book,  "Tennessee" 
last  year,  send  for  your  copy  NOW! 

DIVISION  OF  STATE  INFORMATION 
353  State  Office  Bldg.,  Nashville  3.  Tenn. 


-YOU  HAVtNT  SEEN  AMERICA  Till  YOU'VE  SEEN  TENNESSEE' 


Fuller  Explanation 

A  young  bride  who  had  never  even 
boiled  water  before  her  marriage 
was  being  quizzed  by  her  mother  on 
how  she  managed  meals. 

"For  instance,  Mary,  what  do  you 
and  John  have  for  breakfast?" 

"We  have  fruit  juice,  coffee,  and 
Grape-Nuts  Wheat-Meal,"  was  her  re- 
ply. "It's  a  simply  delicious  hot  cereal, 
and  so  rich  in  vitamins  and  minefals!" 

"I  think  you're  wonderful!"  cooed 
the  surprised  mother.  "John  must  be 
very  proud  of  you,  my  girl!" 

"He  isn't  yet.  You  see.  so  far  he's 
done  all  the  cooking!"  (adv.) 


Don't  Just  Say  "SCREWDRIVER" 


OUR  REEKING  HALLS  OF  JUSTICE 


. Say  ^  _ 

HOLD-E-ZEE" 

The  ORIGINAL  AUTOMATIC  GRIP 

Fi„.ch.ice    SCREWDRIVER 

of  Skilled 

Oofiimen  At  Leading  Dealers  Everywhere 

UPSON    BROS  .   INC.   ROCHESTER     4.  N.  Y. 


New  Sonotones 


For  only 
1/2  to  1/3  the 
former   battery 
cost— less  than 
with  any  previous 
Sonotone  hearing  aid 
-enjoy    SUREST, 
CLEAREST  UNDER- 
STANDING!   Look  up 
SONOTONE  in  your 
'phone   book   or   write 


SONOTONE 

ELMSFORD,  NEW  YORK 


SAY  GOOD-BYE  TO  MONEY  WORRIES 

taking  care  of  subscriptions  for  COLLIER'S 
and  all  popular  magazines.  For  details  of  this 
money-making  plan,  write  to — 

Independent  Agency  Division 

The  Crowell-Collier  Publishing   Company 
2  50  Park  Avenue,  New  York  !7,  N.  Y. 


though,  Tommy  gets  arrested.  When 
he  does,  the  cops  don't  bother  to  put  him 
in  a  cell,  because  a  bondsman  always 
appears  to  release  him  on  bail  within  a 
few  minutes. 

Next  day,  outside  court,  a  man  with  a 
brief  case  comes  up  to  him  and  says, 
"You  Tommy  Starcke?  I'm  your  law- 
yer. Just  plead  guilty  and  shut  up."  So 
when  they  call  his  name  and  read  off  a 
charge  about  violating  Section  Two- 
Oh-Something-or-Other,  Tommy  says, 
"Guilty,"  and  shuts  up.  The  judge,  with- 
out even  looking  up,  mumbles  a  fine,  and 
maybe  he  adds  "fine  and  costs  sus- 
pended." If  he  doesn't  add  that,  the  law- 
yer says,  "The  defendant  has  a  friend  in 
court  who  has  offered  to  pay  his  fine." 
A  big  man  in  a  camel's-hair  polo  coat, 
who  appears  to  be  a  friend  of  several 
people  like  Tommy,  counts  off  the 
money  to  the  clerk  and  says  to  Tommy, 
"Go  on,  scram  back  to  the  job  now." 
And  Tommy  goes  back  to  his  illegal  job. 

That  little  scene,  with  different  names 
or  some  slight  variations,  you  could  have 
witnessed  for  yourself  in  Cleveland,  Cin- 
cinnati, Chicago,  Philadelphia  and  many 
other  large  cities  in  America.  But  don't 
get  the  idea  that  that,  too,  could  happen 
to  you  or  me,  unless,  like  Tommy,  we 
should  find  ourselves  working  for  a 
gambling  syndicate. 

There  is  a  very  strong  odor  in  the 
court  from  gambling  cases.  According 
to  the  Chicago  Crime  Commission  nine 
out  of  every  ten  cases  that  came  to  court 
in  that  city  resulted  in  no  punishment  or 
penalty.  No  one  in  Cincinnati,  not  even 
the  detective  in  charge  of  the  gambling 
squad,  could  recall  an  instance  of  a 
bookmaker  being  sent  to  jail  (although 
the  law  provides  for  it,  of  course) . 
Checkups  in  several  other  cities  revealed 
a  similar  pattern. 

In  their  handling  of  gambling  cases 
some  judges  find  themselves  caught  up 
in  a  system  reminiscent  of  the  prohibi- 
tion era,  which  demonstrated  that  it  is 
difficult  if  not  impossible  to  enforce  an 
unpopular  law.  There  are  big  profits  in 
catering  to  a  forbidden  pastime  and  a 
large  chunk  of  these  profits  is  used  to 
buy  immunity  from  the  law. 

Gambling  Finances  Politics 

Authorities  generally  agree  that  gam- 
bling is  the  foulest  odor  in  our  inferior 
courts  and  the  greatest  force  for  corrupt- 
ing local  law  enforcement  today.  Gam- 
blers have  worked  out  a  smooth  system. 
In  most  of  the  cities,  large  and  small, 
that  I  visited,  the  lower  court  judges  are 
endorsed  by  the  ward  leaders.  So  when  a 
gambler  wants  to  open  up,  he  takes  care 
of  the  ward  leader.  In  some  cities,  the 
gambling  interests  are  the  financial  drive 
wheel  of  the  whole  political  machine. 
Where  this  system  works — and  it's 
working  in  a  lot  of  towns — the  judge 
isn't  likely  to  get  tough  with  gambling 
cases,  if  he  wants  to  remain  in  office. 

"If  the  lower  courts  are  corrupt  or 
susceptible  to  partisan  influence,"  writes 
William  Bennett  Munro  in  his  book  Mu- 
nicipal Government  and  Administra- 
tion, "the  underworld  is  quick  to  find  it 
out;  and  by  its  whisperings  carry  to  thou- 
sands of  minds  the  impression  that  all 
tribunals  of  justice  are  purchasable  or 
partisan.  That  is  what  has  happened, 
with  or  without  good  reason,  in  many  of 
the  larger  American  cities." 

How  does  the  underworld  find  it  out? 
One  tip-off  is  a  seemingly  innocuous  de- 
vice called  the  "continuance."  A  con- 
tinuance is  simply  a  delay,  holding  a 
prisoner  for  further  hearing.  The  pris- 
oner is  brought  in  and  the  judge  says, 
quite  officiously,  "Case  continued,  one 
week."  Nobody  asked  for  the  delay, 
neither  the  police  nor  the  defendant;  it 


Continued  from  page  28 

just  seems  to  be  a  matter  of  court  rou- 
tine. But  the  Pennsylvania  Supreme 
Court  has  found  that  when  a  magistrate 
thus  delays  a  case,  for  no  good  reason, 
it  allows  time  for  "  'the  fixing'  of  cases 
between  hearings,  for  the  practice  of  ex- 
tortion by  police  officers  and  others,  and 
for  the  operation  of  sinister  political  in- 
fluences." 

When  the  whisperings  issue  from  the 
corners  of  underworld  mouths  and  the 
wise  offender  gets  a  continuance  like 
that,  he  knows  enough  to  hang  around 
the  corridor  outside  the  courtroom  until 
he  finds  out  whom  to  see  about  a  pay- 
off. The  one  to  see  is  often  a  hanger-on, 
one  of  those  mysterious  fellows  who 
holds  no  official  position  in  the  court  but 
is  frequently  seen  with  the  judge. 

And  what  is  the  purchase  price  of 
justice  in  a  corrupt  court?  It  varies. 
Some  idea  may  be  gained,  though,  from 
the  records  of  a  recent  grand  jury.  A 
man  charged  with  shooting  another  man 
testified  that  a  hanger-on  had  told  him 
the  case  could  be  fixed  up  for  $750,  but, 
when  the  defendant  didn't  have  that 
much,  the  "fixer"  finally  accepted  $250. 
And  the  gunman  was  freed  in  court. 

Some  of  the  odors  in  the  lower  courts 
are  subtle  and  hard  to  detect  because 
they  are  covered  over  with  this  perfume 
of  legal  jabberwocky,  like  "continu- 
ances," and  "changes  of  disposition."  In 
a  change  of  disposition  a  magistrate  may 
hand  out  a  stiff  sentence  in  open  court 
and  secretly  change  it  to  a  lighter  one 
later.  This  is  not  always  done,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  defendant.  The  practice 
once  brought  a  neat  profit  to  somebody 
in  a  Chicago  Court.  Hundreds  of  dollars 
in  fines  were  remitted,  or  canceled,  after 
they  had  been  paid.  But  investigators  re- 
ported that  the  people  who  had  paid  the 
fines  were  never  notified  of  the  "change 
of  disposition"  and  didn't  get  their 
money  back.  The  city  never  got  it  either. 
Who  did?  That  remains  a  question  to 
this  day. 

Many  judges  find  it  convenient  to  dis- 


pose of  certain  cases  in  their  chamr 
before  court  officially  opens, 
die  Western  city  I  visited,  poli 
in  court  all  morning  to  testify 
prisoner,  only  to  find  that  the  judge  \ 
"taken  care  of"  the  case  before  he  cj 
on  the  bench. 

These  star  chamber  sessions  don'} 
ways  work  to  the  advantage  of  the 
fendant,    either.     The    American 
Liberties  Union  reported  that  in  a 
fornia  town  a  man  was  tried  in 
crecy  of  his  jail  cell  and  semen 
1 80  days  for  "disturbing  the 
sentence  that  turned  out  to  be  90 
beyond  the  maximum  permitted  by 
Court  records  failed  to  show 
man   had   been    arraigned   first  < 
formed  of  his  rights;  they  showed 
that  he  had  pleaded  innocent. 

The  Rights  of  the  Accused  j 

"Disturbing    the    peace"    is    a   1 
charge.    Almost  anybody  could  bxl 
rested   for   it   at   some   time  or  < 
Against  such   a  possibility,   it 
know  your  rights.  The  Constitutor] 
our  state  laws  give  you  the  right: 

To  get  word  to  the  outside  whe 
are  arrested. 

To   a   prompt   appearance   in 
usually  within  24  hours  at  most. 

To  know  the  charge  against  yc 
language  you  can  understand. 

To  engage  an  attorney  and  see  hij 

To  a  public  hearing. 

To  be  heard  in  court,  and  to  plea  ] 
guilty  or  guilty. 

To  demand  a  jury  trial. 

To  get  another  judge  if  the  one 
ing  your  case  is  prejudiced. 

To  be  freed  on  bail  whiie  av 
trial,  except  in  the  rarest  instances. 

Besides  your  rights,  there  are 
practical  tips  not  contained  in  the ! 
stitution  that  every  person  who  i 
be  accused  of  a  traffic  violation,  oif 
turbing    the   peace"    or    "acting 
ciously"  ought  to  know: 


"Looks  like  you'll  have  to  lead  with 
your  right.  I  can't  find  the  other  pair" 


STANLEY    BERCII I 
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.)f  the  World's 
f  nous  Men  and 
¥men.  ..from 
t  Beginning  of 
h  tor  y  to  Our 
On  Times,  and 
fin  Every  Field 
•  Human  Activity! 
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Without  Painful  Backache 

raffcrers  relieve  nagging  backache  quick- 
they  discover  that  the  real  cause  of  their 
may  be  tired  kidneys.  The  kidneys  are 
'§  chief  way  of  taking  the  excess  acids  and 
rat  of  the  blood, 
disorder  of  kidney  function  permits  poison- 
ter  to  remain  in  your  blood,  it  may  cause  nag- 
ckache,  rheumatic  pains,  leg  pains,  loss  of  pep 
"J87.  getting  up  nights,  swelling,  puffiness 
he  eyes,  headaches  and  dizziness. 
:  wait!  Ask  your  druggist  for  Doan's  PiUs, 
dant  diuretic,  used  successfully  by  millions 
"50  years. Doan's  give  happy  relief  aod  will 
IE  miles  of  kidney  tubes  flush  out  poison- 
stc  from  your  blood.  Get  Doan's  Pills. 


(n  Steak 

iSoodness  Sake, 


(C<g  -the  dash 
makes  the  dish 

'.  ™  "Conking  for  a   Haft" 
\  F.   Hruhlrin  *  Bro.,  Int., 
i  .  Hartford,  Conn. 


it  you  arc  innocent,  don't  [el  police- 
men grown  sudden])  friendl)  i.ilk  sou 
into  pleading  guilty  with  promises  ih.u 
"you'll  get  off  easier  and  avoid  trouble." 
Some  policemen  ha\e  a  habit  ot  doing 
this.  It  improves  their  conviction  rec- 
ord and  saves  them  time  in  court. 

Wear  your  best  clothes  io  court.  Ap- 
pearance and  financial  status  are  not 

supposed  to  make  anv  difference  to  a 
judge,  but  compare  the  treatment  genei  - 
alh  given  the  shabhs  defendant  and  the 
affluent-looking  one' 

Beware  ol  lawyers  who  pick  up  cases 
around  the  courts  and  police  stations 
One  citizen,  charged  with  disorderly 
conduct,  paid  such  a  lawyer  a  $500  tee 
before  he  found  out  that  the  maximum 
line  with  costs  for  that  charge  was  only 
$110. 

Investigating  committees  have  recom- 
mended that  defendants'  rights  be 
printed,  posted  and  given  to  every  pris- 
oner. Although  there  may  be  some  jails 
or  lower  courts  where  this  is  done,  I 
have  yet  to  see  one. 

However,  in  Los  Angeles  municipal 
courts,  I  did  see  judges  and  prosecutors 
carefully  explaining  to  all  defendants  the 
charges  against  them,  and  informing 
them  clearly  of  their  rights.  It  was  in 
keeping  with  the  whole  atmosphere  of 
that  city's  municipal  courts.  Throughout 
the  country  there  are  good  lower  courts, 
conscientiously  run  and  decently  con- 
ducted, and  Los  Angeles  is  an  outstand- 
ing example.  Here  the  people  themselves 
have  provided  that  prerequisite  of  re- 
spected justice — decent  courtrooms. 
They  are  clean  and  well  kept.  There  is 
little  complaint  that  the  judges  do  not 
spend  enough  time  in  court. 

In  Cleveland,  a  municipal  judge  who 
I  had  been  criticized  for  not  spending 
enough  time  in  court  waved  his  arm 
around  his  chambers,  almost  touching 
the  four  walls  as  he  did  so,  and  said  to 
me,  "Would  you  spend  time  here  if  you 
were  a  judge?"  The  dingy  cubicle  con- 
tained a  tiny  overflowing  desk  and  two 
extra  chairs,  one  a  rickety  rocker.  The 
sun  spotlighted  in  through  a  single  un- 
shaded window,  itself  in  such  disrepair 
that  cold  air  blasted  over  the  desk.  The 
voters  of  Cleveland  had  just  defeated  a 
bond  issue  for  new  courthouse  facilities. 

Criminal  Code  Is  Inadequate 

Los  Angeles  municipal  judges  are 
paid  $12,500  a  year.  In  some  cities,  like 
Philadelphia,  the  magistrates  get  $5,500 
and  are  supposed  to  have  no  outside 
business.  Yet  Los  Angeles  is  not  satis- 
fied with  its  municipal  courts.  Even  the 
court  officers  admit  that  the  courts  are 
not  giving  the  public  the  protection  it 
deserves,  because  good  courtrooms, 
good  procedure  and  good  judges  are 
not  the  sole  solution.  The  best  of  judges 
must  work  within  the  framework  of  a 
criminal  code  so  inadequate  it  led  the 
late  Supreme  Court  Justice  Oliver  Wen- 
i  dell  Holmes  to  question  whether  "half 
the  criminal  law  does  not  do  more  harm 
than  good?" 

"Most  of  our  sex  laws,  our  treatment 
of  prostitutes  and  of  narcotic  addicts, 
and  certainly  our  handling  of  the  prob- 
lem of  alcoholism,  are  examples  of  this," 
declares  Edwin  J.  Lukas  of  the  Society 
for  the  Prevention  of  Crime.  "Our  crim- 
inal code  is  50  years  behind  science." 

Los  Angeles  averages  about  100,000 
arrests  a  year  for  drunkenness.  But  rec- 
ords show  that  37  per  cent  of  these  are 
repeaters.  One  had  been  arrested  280 
times  and  spent  most  of  the  last  10 
years  in  jail. 

Don  R.  Sanson,  Chief  Adult  Proba- 
tion Officer  of  Los  Angeles  County,  told 
me,  "If  we  could  just  remove  from  our 
dockets  the  500  most  frequently  arrested 
alcoholics,  it  would  do  more  than  any- 
thing else  to  clear  the  court  calendars 
and  allow  time  for  fair  justice  for  other 
cases." 

New  York  City  has  taken  a  first  step 


toward   doing  that   with   Bridge   House, 

an  institution  to  which  the  magistrates 
can  send  alcoholics  to  be  cured  rather 

than  lutilch  punished.  I  he  courts  of 
that  city  have  also  set  up  a  specialized 
council  to  tie. u  intelligently  the  grow- 
ing problem  of  homosexuality. 

In  all  the  lower  coin  is,  time  is  the 
enemy  ol  justice.  Though  approximately 
six  per  cent  of  our  population  passes 
through   them   every   year,   judges   have 

little  time  lor  the  individual.    Modern 

courts  are  learning  lo  use  probation  of- 
ficers and  the  social  agencies  to  help 
with  this  job.  But  even  in  the  progressive 
courts  of  Los  Angeles,  Detroit  and  New 
York,   the  probation   departments  are 

understaffed   or   inadequately  equipped. 

Untrained  Probation  Workers 

Good  probation  departments  can  cut 
down  crime  by  scientifically  sitting  the 
hopefuls  from  the  hopeless  in  the  court 
line-ups  and  salvaging  those  who  can  be 
restored  to  decent  citizenship.  This  is 
highly  skilled  work,  calling  for  special 
training  and  social-work  experience. 
And  in  most  of  our  cities,  probation 
officers,  like  clerks,  bailiffs  and  other  em- 
ployees of  the  courts,  are  outright  politi- 
cal appointees,  their  only  qualification 
being  "pull." 

Even  the  ranking  employer  of  the 
court,  the  judge  himself,  is  not  required 
to  have  any  scientific  training  in  the 
field  of  crime.  Professor  Sheldon 
Glueck,  Harvard's  noted  criminologist, 
recommends  special  courses  for  all  crim- 
inal courts  justices. 

Standing  outside  the  courtroom  of  a 
notoriously  incapable,  semi-illiterate 
judge,  I  heard  a  reporter  say,  "If  the  peo- 
ple who  elected  him  would  only  take 
the  trouble  to  visit  this  court  once,  he'd 
never  hold  office  another  term." 

When  I  asked  Chief  Justice  Edward 
S.  Scheffier  of  the  Chicago  municipal 
courts  how  the  people  could  elect,  and 
re-elect,  judges  who  degrade  the  lower 
courts,  he  replied,  "I  don't  think  the  peo- 
ple do.  I  don't  think  the  people,  as  a 
whole,  bother  to  vote  for  judges." 

That  is  the  key  to  the  ward  leaders' 
control  of  the  lower  courts.  That  is  why, 
in  many  cities,  the  judges  they  endorse 
are  automatically  elected  or  appointed, 
regardless  of  honesty  or  ability.  But  it 
works  both  ways.  Asked  how  he  ac- 
counted for  the  higher  quality  of  justice 
in  Los  Angeles  courts,  Presiding  Judge 
Leo  Freund  said,  "Our  people  take  a 
great  interest  in  our  municipal  courts." 

There  is  very  little  wrong  with  the 
lower  courts  that  a  few  thousand  inter- 
ested voters  couldn't  cure  in  each  com- 
munity. But  municipal  judges'  names 
trail  at  the  end  of  the  ballot,  and  the  av- 
erage voter  doesn't  know  anything  about 
them.  Few  public  organizations  try  to 
inform  him,  and  when  they  do,  he  often 
disregards  it  as  too  trivial.  One  munici- 
pal judge  was  re-elected  after  he  was 
openly  charged  with  having  business 
connections  with  a  notorious  mobster. 

In  the  last  election  in  Missouri,  an 
election  board  forgot  to  include  the 
judges'  names  on  the  ballot,  and  none  of 
the  voters  noticed  it  until  the  election 
was  half  over.  In  California  the  voters 
elected  as  justice  of  the  peace  a  man 
who  had  died  before  the  election. 

Various  schemes  have  been  tried  to 
break  the  corrupt  politicians'  grip  on  the 
lower  courts — the  nonpartisan  ballot, 
appointment  of  judges,  and  a  combina- 
tion of  appointment  with  voters'  ap- 
proval. Wherever  there  has  been  public 
apathy,  all  of  them  have  failed. 

Every  authority  and  every  observer, 
every  honest  judge  and  every  grafter  I 
talked  to  in  this  investigation  came 
around  to  the  same  statement: 

"The  people  usually  get  just  what  they 
want  in  the  way  of  justice." 

Is  your  city's  court  giving  the  sort  of 
justice  you'd  want? 

The  End 
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The  famous  MEEKER  340  Billfold  hat 
maximum  capacity  with  minimum  bulk. 
That's  because  of  its  unique,  exclusive 
design  and  con- 
struction .  .  .  But 
this  super-practical 
billfold  is  a  thing 
of  beauty,  too,  as 
it's  smartly  fash- 
ioned in  many  rich,  fine  leathers.  See 
the  MEEKER  340,  and  you'll  want  one! 
...Various  Prices— At  Dealers  Everywhere. 

THE  MEEKER  COMPANY,  INC..  I0P1IN.  MO. 
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•   Can't  really  call  it  walking . . . 
you're  taken  for  a  soft-cushioned 
ride  in  these  handsome  Walk-Overs. 
New  Vel-Flex*  construction  .  .  .  flexible 
soles  with  built-in  foam  rubber  shock  absorber 
The  PENN.  custom  calf,  bridle  tan  $17.95. 
Other  Walk-Overs  from  $12.95. 

Geo.  E.  Keith  Company,  Brockton  63,  Mass. 
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Tourist:  Accept  'um  wampum? 

Bic;  Chief:  Only  in  the  form  of  American  Express  Travelers  Cheques. 

Whether  you  "shop"  a  roadside  stand  or  a  smart  city  store,  your  cheque 
is  your  "buy  word"  —  if  it's  an  American  Express  Travelers  Cheque. 
Everybody  knows  and  accepts  them.  To  spend  them,  the  only  identifica- 
tion you  need  is  your  signature.  And  if  they're  stolen  or  lost,  you  get  a 
prompt  refund.  Never  carry,  in  cash,  more  than  you  can  afford  to  lose. 
Instead,  use  this  safe  way  to  protect  your  travel  and  pocket  cash. 
Ask  for  American  Express  Travelers  Cheques  at  Banks,  Railway 
Express,  and  Western  Union  offices.  Only  75<*  per  $100. 

CONVENIENT   AS   CASH-100%   SAFE! 

American  Express 
Travelers  Cheques 

MOST    WIDELY    ACCEPTED    CHEQUES    IN    THE    WORLD! 


IRON  MAN  BARKLEY 


Continued  from  page  25 


"It  looks  like  Barkley  for  the  Vice- 
Presidency,"  Les  said. 

"Yes,"  Truman  replied,  "it  was  a  great 
demonstration.  If  the  convention  wants 
him,  I  would  be  proud  to  have  him  on 
the  ticket." 

If  Barkley  had  been  a  vindictive  man 
he  would,  that  night,  have  nudged  Tru- 
man out  of  the  party's  nomination.  That 
he  did  not  do  so  was  not  only  a  measure 
of  his  character  but  also  of  his  political 
acumen.  He  knew  he  might  not  be 
elected  if  he,  not  so  well  known  na- 
tionally as  Truman,  headed  the  ticket. 
He  also  knew  that  disavowal  of  Truman 
would  mean  betrayal  of  his  true  love,  the 
Democratic  party. 

Veto  Arouses  Resentment 

He  had  reason  enough  to  be  vindic- 
tive. He,  and  not  Truman,  might  have 
become  President  on  April  12,  1945, 
when  Roosevelt  died,  had  the  maestro 
picked  him  for  Vice-President  instead  of 
the  senator  from  Missouri.  None  knew 
better  than  Barkley  that  Roosevelt 
passed  him  by,  not  because  he  was  "too 
old" — Truman  was  not  sufficiently 
younger  than  Barkley  to  make  that  ar- 
gument stick — but  because  the  Ken- 
tuckian,  in  February  of  1944,  had  dared 
challenge  F.D.R.'s  wisdom  in  vetoing  a 
hard-won  wartime  tax  bill. 

Roosevelt  had  asked  Congress  to  in- 
crease wartime  taxes  by  at  least  ten  bil- 
lions. After  more  than  six  months  of 
hard  work,  Congress  produced  a  tax  bill 
upping  government  income  by  only 
$2,250,000,000. 

"It  is  not  a  tax  bill,"  F.D.R.  said  in  his 
veto  message,  "but  a  tax-relief  bill,  pro- 
viding relief  not  for  the  needy  but  for 
the  greedy." 

Barkley,  habitually  even-tempered,  ex- 
ploded on  the  Senate  floor.  "This  is  the 
first  time  I  have  been  accused  deliber- 
ately of  voting  for  a  bill  that  constituted 
a  relief  measure  impoverishing  the 
needy  and  enriching  the  greedy.  For 
twelve  years  I  have  carried  the  flag  of 
this  Administration  as  majority  leader 
of  the  Senate.  Sometimes  I  have  carried 
it  with  little  help  here  on  the  Senate  floor 
and   more   frequently    with   little   help 


from  the  other  end  of  Pennsylvania  / 
nue  .  .  ." 

When  he  finished,  Alben  resignei 
Senate  majority  leader  and  lost 
chance  at  the  Vice-Presidency. 

Like  Roosevelt,  Truman,  who  w. 
not  consciously  hurt  a  friend,  was  nt 
theless  guilty  of  snubbing  Barkley 
years  later.  Not  only  had  he  not  taj 
the  Kentuckian  for  the  Vice-Presidi 
but  he  had  not  consulted  with  his. 
jority  leader  as  often  as  he  might  I 
on  "must"  legislation. 

First  as  Truman's  majority  leader 
after  the  Republican  upsurge  of  194 
his  minority  leader,  Barkley  seldom 
the  President. 

"It's  like  playing  in  a  night  ball  gai 
he  said,  joking  about  the  lack  of  ccx 
ation.  "I'm  supposed  to  be  the  cat 
and  get  signals  from  the  dugout, 
I'm  not  only  not  getting  the  sig 
Somebody  sometimes  even  turns 
lights  out  when  the  ball  is  tossed." 

That  is  certainly  what  happened  v 
Truman  threw  his  civil  rights  p 
Barkley  probably  could  have  avc 
the  Dixiecrat  revolt  if  he  had  been 
suited  in  time. 

What  sustained  Barkley  throu 
years  of  humiliations  was  undo 
his  genius  for  laughing  at  himse! 
for  inducing  laughter  in  others. 

He  demonstrated  this  gift  one 
ing  when  he  and  his  daughter  stop] 
gas  at  a  Kentucky  crossroads  durin, 
recent  campaign.    The  senator, 
ready   for   a   bit   of  roadside 
ing,  greeted  the  attendant  with  a 
ing   "good   morning"   and   his   fa\ 
conversational  gambit:  "I'm  Barkle 
Paducah." 

He  got  only  a  polite  "Howdy, 
Bogly,"  and  dead-panned  unrecogr 
in  return. 

The  senator  tried  again.  "I'm  J 
ley,  Alben  Barkley,  of  Paducah." 

With  an  I-heard-you-the-first-tirr 
the  man  went  on  with  his  winds 
wiping  and  nodded.    "Pleased  toj  lastl 
cha',   Mr.   Buckley,"  he  said.    Ba 
reddened,  and  Mrs.  Truitt  hid  a  srfl    He  i 
she  gunned  the  car  away  from  tl  pisB 
station.   Downroad  a  piece,  Barkle 
ploded — with  laughter. 
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'Oh,  gosh!  Watta  night!  I 
wouldn't  send  a  dog  out 
into  a  night  like  this  .  .  .' 


Now  that's  ridiculous,  Motl  I 
You  stay  right  there  and  Gee  A 
will  walk  down  with  an  umbr<  l| 
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"You  know  who  said  it's  the  greatest  movie  ever 
made?  Y]\  tell  you  who  said  it's  the  greatest 
movie  ever  made.  The  people  who  made  it. 
They   said   it's    the   greatest    movie   ever   made' 


HANK     KCTCHAM 
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he  roared,  "I  guess  that  fellow 
know  me." 

Berkley's  humor  that  the  voters 

est  about  him  when  he  toured 

han  half  the  country  on  behalf  of 

mocratic  ticket  last  fall.    He  had 

aughing    from    coast    to    coast. 

us  speech  at  Carnegie  Hall  ran 

his  allotted  time  by  15  minutes 

Philharmonic  was  waiting  to  go 

tage  manager  blinked  the  house 

)ff  and  on  to  discourage  him. 

U."  said  Barkley  during  one  of  the 

bckouts.  "I've  been  in  the  dark 

But  never,  of  course,  about  the 

ary  aims  of  the  Republicans." 

n  California,  where  he  reputedly 

the  issue  in  favor  of  the  Demo- 

his  vigorous  campaigning,  he 

almost   all  of  his  speeches  by 

g  as  though  he  were  electioneer- 

his  Republican  opponent,  Earl 

.  He  would  praise  Warren  as  an 

ministrator. 

elected  him,"  he  said  on  one  oc- 
'because  he  is  a  fine,  upstanding 
just  the  person  to  help  you  solve 
ny  difficult  problems  with  which 
nia  is  beset.  I  say  that  you  cannot 
Earl  Warren  from  California. 
«nd  him  to  Washington." 

a  Part  in  the  "Miracle" 

e  is  no  doubt  in  the  minds  of 
who  participated  in  the  technical 
s  of  electing  a  President.  Repub- 
and    Democrats,    that    Barkley's 
*  on  the  ticket  was  at  least  one 
reasons  for  the  Truman  miracle 
ember.    Barkley  is  credited  with 
decided   the   issue   in   doubtful 
ky  and  with  having  swung  many 
arm  states  over  to  Truman, 
sashaying  back  and  forth  across 
tr>   wearied  the  forty-six-year- 
m  Dewey,   tried  the  sixty-four- 
Truman    and    fatigued    husky 
who  was  fifty-seven.    But  one- 
ds,  as  many  as  14  speeches  a 
g  air  hops  and  hours  of  hand- 
didn't  seem  to  bother  Barkley 
ch.   He  had  no  doctor  with  him. 
urs.  no  valets. 

ice-President  is  a  free-swinging, 

1  orator.  Nobody  ever  wrote  a 

for  him.    Several  tried  but   no 

what  they   wrote,   it  would   all 

t  pure  Barkley  when  he  spoke  it. 

n  took  the  more  important  set 

and,   reading  from  the  copy, 

his    own    version,    invariably 

umorous,    warm    and    pertinent 

e  carefully  prepared  text. 
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When  he  reads  a  speech  he  does  so 
from  notes  printed  on  cards  in  large 
type.  His  eyes  have  always  been  weak. 
He  often  discards  prepared  speeches 
merely  because  he  can't  read  them  with- 
out peering  at  them  through  his  bifocals 
— which  he  abhors  because  it  causes  him 
"to  lose  touch"  with  his  audience. 

Some  observers  believe  that  Barkley 
has  "earned  a  rest."  As  defined  by  the 
Constitution,  the  Vice-President's  duties 
consist  of  presiding  over  the  Senate, 
where  he  votes  only  in  case  of  a  tic. 
something  that  has  happened  only  a  cou- 
ple of  hundred  times  in  our  entire  his- 
tory. 

For  the  rest,  the  Vice-President  ap- 
points a  few  minor  Senate  committees, 
attends  Cabinet  meetings,  signs  joint  res- 
olutions of  Congress,  appoints  five  mid- 
shipmen to  the  Naval  Academy  and  as 
many  cadets  to  West  Point.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  board  of  regents  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  and  he  substi- 
tutes for  the  President  at  parades,  cor- 
nerstone and  wreath  layings  and  other 
functions. 

But  Barkley  has  no  intention  of  play- 
ing it  that  way.  He  has,  he  knows,  a 
valuable  function  to  perform.  This  is  to 
keep  the  new  Democratic  Congress  and 
the  White  House  "working  together  as  a 
team."  Barkley  will  try  to  mitigate  the 
effects  of  the  struggle  for  power  which 
has  historically  plagued  relations  be- 
tween the  President  and  the  Hill  and 
which  reached  its  ugliest  climax  during 
the  80th  Congress. 

If  Barkley  succeeds,  he  may  go  down 
in  history  as  the  Great  Harmonizer  of 
what  has  always  been  an  unruly  party  of 
liberals,  radicals,  middle-of-the-roaders 
and  outright  reactionaries.  But  the  party, 
its  extreme  left  Wallaceites  and  extreme 
right  Dixiecrats  either  jettisoned  outright 
or  made  to  eat  crow,  emerged  stronger 
than  it  had  ever  been  from  the  recent 
elections.  Barkley  hopes  to  keep  it  that 
way,  aware  that  new  friction  and  new 
splits  could  wreck  an  Administration  of 
which  he  is  a  principal  architect. 

When  it  is  all  over,  Barkley  hopes  to 
retire  to  The  Angles,  his  big,  one-story 
brick  house  near  Paducah.  He  will  live 
there  with  his  forty-two-year-old  son, 
David.  He  will  miss  his  wife,  Dorothy 
Bower,  who  died  of  heart  disease  March 
10,  1947,  in  Washington. 

The  house  is  crammed  with  antiques, 
and  antique  china  which  Barkley  and  his 
wife  collected  over  a  period  of  44  years 
of  married  life.  Next  to  politics,  a  tough 
trade.  Barkley  loves  his  fragile  collec 
tions  best. 


"Plenty  of  fun,  plenty  of  style  • .  • 
and  I'm  saving  $475  this  year" 


"This  English-built  Ford  product,  "  Mr.  Acker 
drier  of  Ackerman,  Miss,  adds,  "handles 
easy,  gives  us  all  the  comfort  and  room  of 
a  family-size  car,  plus  33  miles  to  a  gallon.  " 


JL  he  whole  Family's  tickled  with  this 
Anglia — and  1  figure  it  will  save  me 
about  $475  this  year. 

"  M  v  n  ife  uses  ii  to  get  to  t  he  store, 
the  hairdresser's,  to  drive  me  to  the 
station.   I  use  the  Anglia  to  gel   to 

flubs,  games,  for  dozens  of  uses. 

"Such  driving's  a  pleasure  in  the 

Anglia.  Every  control  is  so  respon- 
sive.  There's   less   wheel-turning   in 

tight  traffic  or  in  parking. 

"As  for  economy:  a  gallon  takes 
me  up  to  33  miles.  Add  up  the  $250 
saved  on  gas  and  upkeep  plus  hun- 
dreds less  on  initial  cost  and  it  totals 
about  $475." 

YOU    CAN    VERIFY   MR.   GREER 

...  at  any  Ford  dealer  displaying  the 
Anglia.  Ins/wet  the  fine  Briggs  body, 
luxury    upholstery,    oversize    trunk, 


car-widl  Ii  parcel  shelf,  unique  jack-up 

system,  flag  type  signals. 

Drive  it, feel  its  4-wheel-mechanical- 

brake  safely,  lis  1700-pound  comfort 
at  all  speeds.  4-cyl.,  30  H.  P.,  152" 
long,  this  2-door  Anglia  comes  in  1 
hardy,  lacquer  paints.  Up  to  40  miles 
per  gallon.  Also  available:  4 -door 
Prefect;  Thames  panel  truck,  V*  and  Vi 
ton.  For  literature  on  these  and  the 
Anglia,  write  Import  Sales  Section, 
2785  Schaeffer  Kd.,  Dearborn,  Mich. 

Service  at  Ford  dealer*  everywhere. 
Complete  supply  of  parts  from  Ford 
dealers  carrying  the  Anglia.  Simpler 
parts  make  service  costs  less. 


^ 


IMMEDIATE 
DELIVERY 


^^ 
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A  Ford  product 
made  in  England 


A  SAFETY  LANE*  CHECK  MAY  SAVE  YOUR  NECK 


WEAVER    HEADLIGHT   TESTER 


The  importance  of  good  brakes,  headlights  and  steering 
on  your  cor  cannot  be  overemphasized.  It  will  pay  you 
to  keep  these  vital  safety  factors  in  good  condition  by 
having  your  automobile  inspected  regularly  on  Weaver 
Safety  Lone  equipment. 

The  service  man  at  your  local  shop  displaying  the 
Weaver  Safety  Service  sign  will  be  glad  to  check  these 
three  factors  on  your  car  free  of  charge  as  often  as  you 
wish.  When  corrective  service  is  needed  he  can  do  it 
for  you  quickly  at  minimum  cost. 

Weaver  equipment  is  endorsed  by  leading  car  manu- 
facturers   and    insurance    companies — 
and    is    used    by    most    Official    Motor 
Vehicle     Inspection    stations     operated 
by  states  and  cities. 

DRIVE  IN  to  your  focal 
automotive  service  shop 
displaying  the  Weaver 
Safety  Service  sign. 


Brakes  checked  instantly  and 
accurately  on  Weaver  Auto- 
matic   Brake    Tester. 


Headlights  scientifically 
checked  in  1  minute  on 
Weaver    Headlight    Tester. 


Running  alignment  of 
wheels  instantly  shown  on 
Weaver  Automatic  Wheel 
Alignment    Tester. 


TRADE    MARK    REGISTERED    U.S.    PATENT    OFFICE 


WEAVER  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY  •  SPRINGFIELD,  ILLINOIS,  U.S.A. 
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Colliers  believes... 

^ 


DONALD   MOSS 


Rocky  Has  A  Message  For  lim 


COLLIER'S  thinks  that  the  story 
unfolded  by  Rocky  Graziano 
can  be  fruitfully  pondered  by  a  great 
many  people,  including  those  who 
have  only  contempt  for  the  morals  and  manners 
of  the  prize-fight  business. 

Rocky  Graziano,  as  is  shown  by  his  narrative 
that  starts  in  this  week's  Collier's,  is  certainly  no 
lily.  In  fact  the  reader  will  doubtless  infer  that 
Mr.  Graziano  does  not  contemplate  with  too 
much  satisfaction  many  of  the  critical  episodes  in 
his  own  career.  Mr.  Graziano  frankly  does  not 
understand  why  he  did  a  number  of  things  that 
did  not  elicit  cheers. 

The  readers  of  this  remarkable  record  of  his 
will  have  a  more  detached  view  of  his  behavior 
and  of  his  motives.  Mr.  Graziano  regards  him- 
self as  a  success.  In  a  certain  fashion  he  is.  He 
has  earned  public  attention  and  considerable 
sums  of  money. 

But  it  is  for  his  deficiencies  as  well  as  for  his 
accomplishments  that  Rocky  Graziano  is  worth 
serious  consideration.  He  is  a  product  of  New 
York's  congested  East  Side.  He  did  not  fit  into 
any  of  the  available  schools.  Before  he  was  ten 
years  old  he  had  attracted  the  censorious  eyes 
and  boots  of  the  neighborhood  police. 

Not  even  reform  institutions  were  able  to  give 
him  regular  or  instructive  schooling.  Many  of 
his  boyhood  playmates  ended  up  in  crime  and 
prison.  He  managed  to  escape  such  degradation 
by  the  profitable  exercise  of  his  talents  as  a  boxer. 
Even  in  this  career  the  ugly  scars  of  his  environ- 
ment and  upbringing  showed. 

The  tenement  slums  that  produced  Rocky 
Graziano  were  the  same  slums  that  a  generation 


before  bred  Alfred  E.  Smith,  the  Happy  War- 
rior, one  of  New  York's  greatest  governors.  Al 
Smith's  environment  was  no  better  and  little  dif- 
ferent. Yet  Al  Smith  became  one  of  the  most 
useful  and  best-loved  men  of  his  generation. 

We  cannot  blame  New  York's  slums  for 
Rocky  Graziano  without  according  them  credit 
for  Governor  Smith.  We  can  admit,  however, 
that  very  superior  gifts  of  mind  and  heart  are  re- 
quired if  a  boy  or  a  girl  is  to  develop  normally 
and  healthily  in  such  an  environment. 

The  sober  truth  is  that  crowded  slums,  not 
merely  of  the  great  metropolis  but  of  all  cities 
large  and  small,  are  poor  and  menacing  places 
for  children.  Short  of  a  cave  or  a  hollow  tree 
it  would  be  hard  to  find  a  less  favorable  place 
in  which  to  nurture  the  young  than  the  dark  and 
noisy  tenements  of  the  old  Bowery  districts. 

There  were  few  places  in  which  children  could 
play  without  becoming  public  nuisances  and  law- 
breakers. The  policeman,  inspired  chiefly  by  a 
desire  to  avoid  complaints  from  pestered  citizens 
or  irritated  superiors,  was  the  chief  representa- 
tive of  the  community — outside  the  schools — in 
dealing  with  high-spirited  boys  and  girls. 

Schools  were  crowded.  Teachers  were  as- 
signed classes  so  large  that  it  was  virtually  im- 
possible to  give  individual  attention  to  children 
who  did  not  easily  conform.  Playgrounds  did 
not  exist  for  most  of  these  underprivileged 
youngsters.  There  were  few  safe  or  legal  outlets 
for  the  turbulent  spirits  of  children  whose  one 
refuge  was  the  city  streets. 

Great  progress  has  been  made  in  tearing  down 
old  tenements  and  in  letting  air  and  sunlight  into 
places  that  had  been  dark  and  unsavory  for  gen- 


erations. Playgrounds,  modern  apartments, 
munity  centers,  social  settlements,  boys'  c 
and  many  other  utilities  have  been  establisl 
The  police  themselves  in  many  places  have 
tablished  athletic  leagues  that  seek  to  pro' 
wholesome  channels  through  which  may  flow 
eager  energies  of  boys  and  girls  who  must 
activity  if  they  are  to  be  normal. 

Few  Eastern  cities  and  still  fewer  towns 
villages  have  sufficient  school  and  recreatii 
resources  to  care  for  their  children.    Westd 
cities  generally  have  made  better  provision  ths 
the  East.  Chicago  was,  of  course,  a  pioneer 
this  development. 

Almost  nowhere  have  the  cities  been  able  l 
catch  up  with  their  problem  in  this  respect,  "a 
cities  that  have  had  large  immigration  from  otbj 
sections,  notably  the  South,  are  experienci 
great  difficulty  now. 

If,  for  example,  the  section  of  New  Yoi 
called  Harlem  had  playgrounds  in  adequa 
number  it  might  have  few  predatory  gangs  ai 
fewer  of  the  crimes  locally  known  as  muggin 
Cleveland,  Detroit,  Chicago,  among  others,  hi 
similar  problems. 

We  can't  wholly  undo  the  past,  but  we  can  fa 
up  to  the  problem  that  endures.  Rocky  Grai 
ano,  in  recalling  his  own  experiences,  problen 
struggles  and  defeats,  brings  sharply  home  to  i 
of  us  our  neglects  in  providing  the  environme 
in  which  children  might  have  a  normal  expc 
tation  of  growing  up  into  useful  citizenshi 
healthy  in  itself,  alert  and  loyal  to  the  coma* 
interest.  For  what  he  lacks,  this  son  of  the  tet 
ment  reminds  us  of  what  we  as  people  hi 
failed  to  provide.  ...  W.  L. 


*    *    * 


'It  is  the  aim  of  Collier's  to  reflect  impartially  the  best  contemporary  thought  and 
on  its  own  behalf  to  speak  fearlessly  without  partisanship  on  all  questions  affect- 
ing the  nation's  welfare.  It  aims  furthermore  to  keep  always  before  its  readers 
a  high,  sane  and  cheerful  ideal  of  American  citizenship."  .  .  .  Robert  J.  Collier 


*     *     * 
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dentists  sag  the  IPANA  (t)aij  mrh  !" 

Bert  Parks,  ace  quizmaster,  shows  how  it  can  work  for  you,  too 


Pay-off  man  for  ABC's  "Break  the  Bank!"  That's  emcee  Bert  Parks,  whose  engaging 
charm  and  bright  smile  have  helped  skyrocket  him  to  the  top  in  radio  and  television. 

Bert  knows  how  important  firm,  healthy  gums  are  to  a  sparkling,  successful  smile. 
So,  naturally,  he  follows  the  Ipana  wa\  to  healthier  gums  and  brighter  teeth.  "Because," 
Bert  explains,  "dentists  say  it  works!"  Here's  how  this  professionally  approved  Ipana 
dental  care  can  work  for  vou.  too  . . . 


YES,  8  OUT  OF  10  DENTISTS  SAY 


Bert  demonstrates  the  Ipana  way  as  he  brushes  up  on  his  smile. 
It's  pleasant  to  do  — and  easy  as  I,  2: 

1.  Between  regular  visits  to  your  dentist,  brush  all  tooth  surfaces  with 
Ipana  Tooth  Paste  at  least  twice  a  day. 

2.  Then  massage  gums  the  way  your  dentist  advises— to  stimulate  gum 
circulation.  I  Ipana's  unique  formula  actually  helps  stimulate  your 
gums.  Feel  the  invigorating  tingle!  I 

Just  do  this  regularly  for  healthier  gums,  brighter  teeth— an  Ipana  smile. 
Ipana's  extra-refreshing  flavor  leaves  your  mouth  fresher,  your  breath 
cleaner,  too.  Ask  your  dentist  about  Ipana  and  massage.  See  what  it 
can  do  for  you  ! 


Qm  dental  care,  promotes 


Products  of  Brittot-Hytrt 


-Healthier  §m$,  brighter  "teeth 


P.S.  For  correct  brushing,  use  the  DOUBLE  DLTY  Tooth  Brush  with  the  twist  in  the  handle.  1000  dentists  helped  design  it! 


'  In  thousands  of  reports 
from  all  over  the  country 
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Now . . .  the  world's 
best  name  in  auto 
radios  at  a  new 
low  price!  The 
new  Motorola  "309" 
represents  the 
same  deliberate 
development  .  .  . 
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COVER Stanley  and  Janice  Berenstain 


THE  STARVING  INTELLECT 

Gentlemen:  Congratulations  on  your  ed 
torial,  College  Teaching  Doesn't  Pay  (Fel 
26th),  and  to  the  anonymous  author  c 
Why  1  Quit  College  Teaching  (Mar.  5th 
The  whole  country  should  be  arouse* 
School  budget  committees  have  aboi 
reached  the  limit.  Now,  as  Collier's  slk 
gests,  it's  a  job  for  the  legislator.  Fc 
instance,  why  doesn't  Congress  abolis 
income  taxes  against  income  derived  fror 
school  teaching? 

Frank  E.  Mosher,  Dallas,  Texa 

.  .  .  Query:  Did  you  ever  hear  of  a  fool 
ball  coach  being  hired  because  he  had 
Ph.D.   in   physical   education?    What  d 
football  coaches  get  in  salary?    What  d 
Ph.D.  department  heads  get? 

Tom  C.  Sharp,  Nashville,  Tenr 

.  .  .  I'm  the  wife  of  an  assistant  professoi 
To  my  way  of  thinking,  your  article  wa 
written  by  a  spineless,  griping  person  whi 
is  simply  taking  the  easiest  way  out.  W' 
have  three  children,  a  nice  home,  a  'At 
station  wagon,  and  we  live  comfortably  oi 
my  husband's  salary.  Sure  we  have  to  cu 
corners — we  don't  drink  a  fifth  every  Sat 
urday  night,  wear  imported  tweeds  am 
minks.  .  .  . 

It  makes  me  very  disgusted  that  life  ant 
success  in  life  are  measured  by  the  amoun 
of  money  a  man  makes.  .  .  . 

Mrs.  Biel  Tait,  U.  of  Denver 
Denver,  Colo 

.  .  .  Poor  Prof.  Blotz  in  your  article  can' 
afford  hats,  haircuts  and  has  only  oni 
matching  suit:  What  does  he  do  with  hi: 
$3,500  per  annum?  Is  he  a  secret  drinker' 
Four  people  under  one  roof  at  $75  pei 
head  per  month  shouldn't  starve.    Coulc 
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Some  Facts  About 

HIGH  BLOOD  PRESSURE 


Bt.ooi)  PRESSURE  rises  when  a  person 
is  active.  After  the  strain  has  passed, 
the  pressure  generally  returns  to  its 
regular  level.  If  it  is  persistently  and 
excessively  above  normal,  however, 
that  condition  is  called  hypertension  — 
or  high  blood  pressure.  This  affects  the 
circulatory  system  and  may  lead  to 
serious  conditions  of  the  heart,  brain, 
and  kidneys. 


High  blood  pressure  itself  is  not  a 
disease,  but  a  symptom  of  some  under- 
lying disorder.  Medical  science  is  con- 
stantly increasing  its  knowledge  of  this 
condition,  and  is  striving  for  improved 
methods  of  treating  it.  Special  diets 
have  sometimes  proved  effective.  In  a 
limited  number  of  cases,  surgery  has 
been  used.  Additional  research  is  con- 
centrating on  mental  and  emotional  fac- 
tors. There  is  also  hope  that  newly  dis- 
covered drugs  may  prove  beneficial. 


Periodic  physical  examinations  help 
reveal  hypertension  early,  when  doctors 
say  that  chances  for  control  are  best. 
Such  check-ups  may  also  discover  pos- 
sible infections  which  may  be  causing 
the  condition. 


As  a  result  of  physical  examinations, 
the  doctor  may  make  suggestions  for 
improving  your  health,  such  as  eating 
wisely  and  keeping  weight  down.  The 
latter  is  especially  important,  for  high 
blood  pressure  is  more  than  twice  as 
common  among  fat  people  than  it  is 
among  persons  of  normal  weight. 


In  many  high  blood  pressure  cases, 
the  best  "medicine"  Is  often  simply 
moderation  in  every  physical  and  mental 
activity.  The  patient  may  be  advised  to 
work  and  play  at  a  slower  pace,  to 
avoid  emotional  strain,  and  to  get 
plenty  of  rest  and  sleep.  This  helps  to 
lessen  the  demands  on  the  circulatory 
system,  and  may  lower  blood  pressure. 
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Metropolitan  Life 
Insurance   Company 
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1  Madison  Avenuc,  New  York  10,  N.Y. 


Today,  under  good  medical  guidance, 
the  outlook  for  people  with  high  blood 
pressure  is  better  than  ever  before.  By 
carefully  following  the  doctor's  advice, 
they  can  often  avoid  complications  and 
look  forward  to  long,  useful  lives. 
•         •         • 

Aiding  in  the  development  of  more 
effective  measures  to  help  combat  high 
blood  pressure  is  the  Life  Insurance 
Medical  Research  Fund,  supported  by 
148  Life  Insurance  Companies.  This 
fund  is  making  grants  for  research  in 
diseases  of  the  heart  and  blood  vessels, 
including  high  blood  pressure. 

For  more  information,  send  for  Met- 
ropolitan's free  booklet,  59-C,  entitled, 
"Your  Heart."  This  contains  many 
facts  about  high  blood  pressure  and 
diseases  related  to  the  heart. 
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TO   VETERANS-IF   YOU    HAVE   NATIONAL   SERVICE   LIFE   INSURANCE-KEEP   IT! 


Help 

YOURSELF 
lower 
the 

high  cost 
of  living 
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The  superb  gabardine  in  this  handsome  suit 
is  woven  by  Garfield ...  standardized  fabric  that 
always  must  meet  the  high  requirements  of 
Garfield  inspectors.  Tailoring  by  Merit  is  careful, 
skillful,  and  precise.  Put  these  two  together 
and  you  have  a  suit  which  is  designed 
to  give  you  clothing  satisfaction  at  a  cost 
that  makes  your  budget  smile... only  $49.75. 

FABRIC  BY  GARFIELD  •  TAILORED  BY  MERIT 

If  you  can't  locate  a  dealer,  write  Merit  Clothing  Co.,  Inc., 

700  Fifth  A„,     NP^YnrkinNY     .nd  w«  will  direct  vnii. 


it  be  Ph.D.  stands  for  Phuddy  Duddy — in- 
cluding Mrs.  Ph.D.? 

B.  B.  Houser,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

...  I  have  yet  to  see  an  undernourished 
professor.  .  .  . 

Phil  Mooney,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

.  .  .  The  general  public  has  had  to  deal  so 
long  with  misfits  in  education — agnostics, 
eccentrics,  neurotics,  leftists — it's  going  to 
be  slow  and  uphill  work  to  educate  them  to 
higher  salaries,  unless  we  have  a  higher 
standard  of  teacher  selection.  If  teachers 
are  paid  according  to  their  worth  then  per- 
haps I  wasn't  worth  much — my  starting  sal- 
ary was  $630  a  year. 

Mrs.  Mary  B.  Layne,  Cullen,  Va. 

.  .  .  There  is  only  one  honorable  way  by 

which  college  teachers'  pay  could  be  raised 

— by  organization  and  collective  bargaining. 

Norman  J.  Ware,  Middletown,  Conn. 

.  .  .  There  must  be  a  screw  loose  with  a  per- 
son with  that  much  education,  that  he  must 
remain  in  the  lower  wage  bracket. 

Clyde  O.  Patterson,  Sullivan,  111. 

.  .  .  Why  not  a  U.S.A.  sales  tax  to  get  the 
professors  a  living  wage? 

F.  A.  Carpenter,  Oneonta,  N.  Y. 

.  .  .  This  is  what  I  think  and  what  99  per 
cent  of  all  us  common,  low-class  workers 
think:  (1)  College  athletics  should  be 
stopped.  (2)  Entrance  examinations  should 
be  made  1.000  times  harder.  (3)  Colleges 
should  be  run  by  the  government  same  as 
West  Point  and  the  first  time  a  student's 
marks  go  down  out  he  goes. 

George  H.  Barber,  Burke,  Idaho 

ANOTHER  STAR  FOR 
THE  GENERAL 

Dear  Sir:  General  Omar  Bradley  in  What 
You  Owe  Your  Country  (Feb.  26th)  strikes 
boldly  and  fundamentally  at  the  very  core 
of  our  troublesome  conditions  today.  I 
think  that  article  ought  to  be  published  in 
every  paper,  broadcast  over  every  radio  net- 
work and  read  in  every  church  and  school. 
Mearl  R.  Wharton,  Moorhead,  Iowa 

.  .  .  General  Bradley  may  be  a  great  guy. 
But  his  article  displays  the  vicious  attitude 
which  private  soldiers  so  greatly  hated  dur- 
ing the  war.  It  is  the  same  old  refrain:  "The 
draftee  is  unpatriotic,  he  is  stupid,  he  has 
no  sense  of  responsibility." 

My  observations  during  the  war  were 
quite  to  the  contrary.  The  moral  bank- 
ruptcy, indifference,  unpatriotism,  irreligion, 
shiftlessness,  incompetence,  wastefulness, 
selfishness  and  disruption  came  from  above, 
not  below.  What  irritates  the  brass  hats  is 
that  the  ordinary  individual  has  learned  to 
cope  with  them  and  their  tricks.  They  no 
longer  have  a  naive  bunch  of  farm  boys  at 
their  disposal  to  abuse  as  they  see  fit.  If 
the  present  passel  of  Pentagon  waffle-tails 
cannot  offer  something  real  to  America's 
young  people,  it  is  time  to  get  some  new 
people  up  there. 

Jay  Spaugh,  Farmersville,  Texas 

. .  .  This  article  reveals  the  general  as  a  great 
soldier,  a  great  philosopher,  and  a  great 
American.  The  foregoing  qualities  combine 
to  make  him  a  great  statesman.  Orchids 
to  the  general. 

O.  R.  McGar,  Martin  City,  Mont. 

STARCH  WELL 

Dear  Sir:  In  her  recipe  for  Baked  Oysters 
Schuler  Style  (Eating— In  Or  Out,  Feb.  26th) 
Charlotte  Adams  uses  6  large  cotuit  oysters 
among  the  other  ingredients.  She  then 
claims  that  the  half  dozen  will  serve  four. 
Seems  a  little  skimpy. 

How  do  you  divide  an  oyster  in  fourths? 
Maria  Van  Slyke,  New  York  City 

Perfectly  simple — simply  add  a  little  starch 
to  each  oyster,  allow  it  to  stiffen  and  cut  it 
in  four. 


WHERE? 

Dear  Sirs:  Reference  Ned  Hilton's  native! 
cartoon  (Feb.  19th) — after  the  prices  we  payl 
these  days  I'd  buy  anything  that  cost  onlyl 
19  cents  a  yard.  Oh,  sure,  I  get  the  point  of 
the  picture,  but  where  can  you  buy  cloth 
for  19  cents  a  yard? 

Mrs.  John  Leslie,  St.  Louis,  Mo.| 

Try  the  South  Seas. 

PURLOIN  STAKE 

Sirs:  I  was  fascinated  with  I  Stole  a  Mil- 
lion (Feb.  5th  and  12th)  for  I  too  would  like 
to  write  for  Collier's.  If  I  were  to  steal  the 
life  savings  of  the  blind  newsboy  on  the  cor- 
ner, burn  down  the  local  Methodist  church, 
and  split  my  aged  grandmother's  head  open) 
with  an  ax,  could  I  be  reasonably  sure  of 
getting  the  story  of  my  exuberant  escapadesi 
published  by  Collier's? 

Alex  Yenrav,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.l 

.  .  .  What  an  exciting  inside  story!    What) 
a  movie  it  would  make.  .  .  . 

Harry  L.  Fisser,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Several  movie  companies  are  dickering  fori 
the  rights. 

BRIEF  ON  BRIEFS 

Dear  Sir:  I  am  a  modern  mother,  college- 
educated,  and,  I  hope, 
tolerant.  I  have  a 
lovely  thirteen-year- 
old  daughter.  She 
will,  in  time,  prob- 
ably wear  plunging- 
necklined  gowns. 

We've  always  ad- 
mired the  cute  cover 
girls  in  their  briefs 
or  dazzling  gowns. 
We've  admired  the 
eye-catching  heroines 
in  the  story  illustra- 
tions. But  the  heroine 
who  appeared  a  few 
weeks  ago  in  her  per- 
sonals— well,  I  hope 
your  future  heroines 
will  be  good,  clean, 
American  girls.  Such 
as  I  hope  my  daugh- 
ter will  be. 

Michigan  Subscriber 


HAPPY  ENDING 

Collier's  Magazine:  Professor  Robert 
Yelton  Robb's  Nightmare  in  Santo  Tomas 
(Feb.  5th)  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the  best 
articles  we  have  read  about  the  late  war. 
Such  personal  experiences  make  us  know 
what  our  boys  had  to  endure.  It  is  a  wonder 
any  of  them  lived  to  tell  the  story.  .  .  . 

Dr.  Maggie  Y.  Downs, 

Mrs.  Ermtnie  D.  Boers, 

Danville,  II!. 

...  I  wish  you  could  also  publish  the  ac- 
count of  the  rescue  of  the  1,700  Los  Banos 
internees  which  took  place  about  20  days 
later  by  a  perfectly  timed  action  combining 
parachutists,  guerrillas,  and  a  "flock"  of 
amphibious  tanks. 

Gibson  Fahnestock,  Greenwich,  Conn. 

...  I  am  still  held  in  the  grip  of  suspense. 
Did  Prof.  Robb  find  his  family?  Were  they 
safe,  or  were  they  lost — wha'  hoppened, 
for  Heaven's  sake? 

Marie  A.  Johnson,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

FOLLOWING  LIBERATION  I  SPENT 
TEN  TERRIBLE  DAYS  IN  FRANTIC 
SEARCH  FOR  WIFE  AND  CHILDREN 
IN  BATTLE-RACKED  MANILA.  LIKE 
THOUSANDS  OF  OTHERS  THEY  SUF- 
FERED IN  MAN-MADE  HELL  OF 
SHELLFIRE  AND  FLAMES.  YET  MI- 
RACULOUSLY LIVED.  BEFORE  I 
FOUND  THEM,  THEY  HAD—  BUT 
THAT  IS  ANOTHER  STORY. 

ROBERT  Y.  ROBB,  U.  OF  ILL. 
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It  all  depends  upon  whether  you're  talking 
about  shipping  freight,  or  taking  a  trip,  or 
building  and  equipping  a  mile  of  railroad. 

Railroads  haul  freight  for  charges  which 
now  average  only  about  VA  cents  for  moving  a 
ton  a  mile.  They  carry  passengers  for  an 
average  charge  of  only  2%  cents  a  mile. 

Such  low  charges  have  been  possible 
because  private  investors  have  saved  up  and 
put  up  $125,400  for  each  average  mile  of  rail- 
road line— an  investment  not  onlv  in  track,  but 
also  in  locomotives  and  cars,  bridges  and  sig- 
nals, and  stations  and  yards  that  make  up  a 


working  railroad.  Because  of  that  investment, 
America  has  a  railroad  system  that  provides 
the  most  economical,  as  well  as  the  most 
efficient  and  the  safest  mass  transportation 
in  the  world. 

What's  more,  it's  a  system  which  not  only 
does  not  rely  upon  help  from  taxpayers  — but 
actually  pays  into  the  public  treasury  in  taxes 
each  year  almost  $4,000  per  mile. 

To  keep  these  railroads  abreast  of  the 
nation's  needs  requires  not  only  constant 
maintenance  but  a  steady  program  of  replace- 
ment and  improvement  — and  the  costs  of 
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doing  that  are  twice  what  they  were  before 
the  war. 

The  only  way  in  which  railroads  can  attract 
the  dollars  needed  for  these  replacements  and 
improvements  is  to  earn  an  adequate  return 
on  the  money  invested  in  them. 

To  enable  American  railroads  to  continue 
giving  the  most  economical,  most  efficient, 
and  the  safest  mass  transportation  in  the 
world,  it's  important  to  everybody  that  rail- 
road rates  shall  be  in  line  with  today's  cost  of 
producing  the  service  — for  tomorrow's  rail- 
roads depend  on  today's  earnings. 
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WASH  I  D.  C. 
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Listen  to  THE  RAILROAD  HOUR 

presenting  the  world'*  great  musical  shows.  Every 
Monday  ovoning  over  the  ABC  Network,  8-8  45  East- 
ern. Mountain,  apd  Pacific  Timo;  7-7:45  Control  Timo. 


Hesgot  the  right  recipe 
—  hesgot 


means  Pipe  Appeal 
means  Prince  Albert 


The  NEW  HUMIOOR  TCP-locks  OUT  the 
air— locks  IN  the  freshness  and  flavor. 


When  a  man  has  Pipe  Appeal,  he  has  a  good  recipe  for  attracting 
feminine  attention  . .  .  for  there's  something  about  a  man  with  a  pipe 
that   women   find   attractive.   Fill  that  pipe 
with  tasty  Prince  Albert  —  and  you  have  the 
right  recipe  for  smoking  joy  and  comfort! 

•  Most  any  smoker  wants  a  tobacco  that's  easy 
on  the  tongue.  No  wonder  Prince  Albert  is 
America's  largest-selling  smoking  tobacco!  That 
choice,  crimp  cut  tobacco  is  specially  treated 
to  insure  against  tongue  bite!  Get  mild,  rich- 
tasting  Prince  Albert! 


BY  FUELING  FOSTER 


In  1927  in  Canada  an  insane  woman 
who  was  known  to  have  swallowed 
strange  objects  at  various  times  be- 
came ill  and  an  X-ray  picture  showed 
her  stomach  was  clogged  with  them. 
When  removed,  the  mass  was  found 
to  contain  2,533  articles — 947  bent 
pins,  865  pieces  of  bent  wire,  191 
pieces  of  glass,  176  parts  of  safety 
pins  and  354  miscellaneous  things 
such  as  tacks,  nails,  screws,  washers, 
coins,  broken  keys,  cuff  links,  pen 
points  and  pieces  of  corset  steel. 

********* 

Since  1928,  hundreds  of  poison-pen 
letters  have  been  written  to  the  inhab- 
itants of  Robin  Hood's  Bay,  a  village 
of  800  on  the  east  coast  of  England. 
As  each  recipient  thought  he  was  the 
only  one  being  attacked,  few  if  any 
mentioned  the  letters  until  1948  when 
it  was  learned  that  nearly  every  vil- 
lager had  received  a  number  of  them. 
All  have  been  abusive  and  vulgar 
and,  without  justification,  accused  the 
persons  addressed  of  a  variety  of  of- 
fenses and  crimes,  including  prostitu- 
tion, infanticide  and  incest.  For  21 
years,  therefore,  these  notes  have 
spread  great  unhappiness  and  have 
even  caused  three  successive  minis- 
ters of  the  town's  one  church  to  re- 
sign and  move  away.  Yet  the  identity 
of  the  writer  of  the  malicious  letters  is 
still  unknown. 

********* 

In  London  recently,  a  British  soldier 
was  denied  a  divorce  and  the  court's 
decision,  on  appeal,  was  upheld, 
causing  much  controversy.  His 
grounds  were  infidelity  because  his 
wife  had  given  birth  to  a  baby  349 
days  after  he  had  been  sent  abroad. 
While  periods  of  gestation  beyond 
300  days  are  generally  regarded  with 
suspicion,  medical  evidence  showed 
that  the  soldier  could  have  been  the 
father.  Therefore,  as  the  man  had  no 
other  proof  to  back  up  his  charge,  the 
case  was  dismissed.  So  far  as  known, 
this  pregnancy,  which  exceeded  the 
normal  term  by  69  days,  is  the  long- 
est that  has  ever  been  recognized  by  a 
court  of  law. 

********* 

An  automaton  with  a  strange  history 
was  built  in  France  about  1842  by 
Jean  Maillardet  and  has  been  on  ex- 
hibition at  the  Franklin  Institute  in 
Philadelphia  since  1928.  When  pre- 
sented to  the  institute  a  short  time  be- 
fore, it  had  been  in  a  fire  and  was 
nothing  but  a  jumble  of  twisted  wires 
and  wheels  with  many  parts  missing. 
Although  having  no  knowledge  of  its 
original  construction  or  operation, 
mechanics  at  the  Franklin  Institute 


succeeded  in  putting  the  intricate  ma 
chine  in  working  order.  It  is  the  fij 
ure  of  a  little  girl  that  draws  picture 
and  writes  verses  in  French  and  Eng 
lish  with  pen  and  ink  on  a  pad  c 
paper  on  a  desk  at  which  she  is  knee 
ing.  After  she  finishes  each  onL 
sheets  are  torn  from  the  pad  and  ma; 
be  kept  by  visitors. 

********* 


On  the  night  of  June  12th,  1924,  ai 
express  train  of  the  Chicago,  Milwau 
kee  &  St.  Paul  was  nearing  Rondout 
Illinois,  when  a  masked  robber  en 
tered  the  engine  cab  and  covered  thi 
fireman  and  engineer.  Following  in 
structions  the  engineer  flashed  hi 
headlight  three  times  and  stopped  a 
the  next  crossing.  There,  four  con 
federates  wearing  gas  masks  threv 
gas  bombs  into  the  locked  mail  car 
routed  out  and  lined  up  its  clerks  ant 
transferred  its  contents  to  their  auto 
mobile.  All  five  escaped.  The  64  bag: 
taken  contained  $2,000,000  in  cur 
rency,  jewelry  and  securities.  Withii 
a  few  hours,  a  great  man  hunt  hac 
been  mapped  out  and  started  by  Pos 
Office  Inspector  William  Fahy,  one  o] 
the  ablest  detectives  of  the  U.S.  Pos 
Office  Department.  Several  day; 
later,  an  underworld  source  disclosec 
the  hiding  place  of  the  loot  and  tht 
name  of  the  gang's  leader,  who  was 
soon  caught,  convicted  and  given  r 
long  prison  term.  He  was  the  detec- 
tive— William  Fahy. 


I 


********* 

After  the  Civil  War,  many  inventors 
concentrated  on  creating  furniture 
that  concealed  or  could  be  converted 
into  a  bed.  One  of  the  oddest  to  be 
patented  was  a  piano  that  contained 
not  only  a  bed  but  also  a  four-drawer 
bureau  and  five  closets.  Hidden  in  the 
piano  stool  were  a  mirror,  sewing 
basket,  cupboard,  two  drawers  and  a 
desk.  The  marvel,  however,  was  not 
exactly  a  stupendous  success. 


An  unusual  death  awaits  the  aweto, 
the  vegetable  caterpillar  of  New  Zea- 
land. The  creature  is  attacked  by  a 
parasitic  fungus  that  causes  a  stalk  of 
vegetable  matter  to  grow  out  of  its 
head  to  a  height  of  about  six  inches. 
Ultimately,  the  fungus  kills  and 
mummifies  the  caterpillar. 

********* 

When  suffering  from  certain  kinds  of 
fish  poisoning  a  person  experiences 
the  strange  sensation  of  having  his 
sensory  impressions  reversed  upon 
contacting  cold  objects.  A  cool  door- 
knob feels  warm  and  ice  cream  seems 
so  hot  to  the  tongue  that  the  eater 
instinctively  blows  on  it. — By  Hazel 
Atkinson,  New  York  City. 


Ton  dollars  will  be  paid  for  each  fact  accepted  for  this  column.  Contributions  must  be  accompanied 
by  their  source  of  Information.  Address  Keep  Up  With  the  World,  Collier's,  250  Park  Ave.,  New 
York  (17),  N.  Y.    This  column  Is  copyrighted  and  do  items  may  be  reproduced  without  permission    i 
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Medical  science  recognizes  milk  as  perhaps  man's 
most  valuable  food  ...  It  supplies  complete  pro- 
tein to  build  and  renew  the  body,  milk  sugar  for 
energy,  vitamins  and  minerals  necessary  for  good 
teeth,  good  bones,  good  skin,  general  well  being. 

Because  of  the  vital  role  milk  plays  in  man's 
diet,  modern  science  has  devised  many  forms  for 
milk    bottled,  condensed,  evaporated,  powdered... 
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TYThen  your  doctor  tells  you  that  every  child  should 
W  have  at  least  a  quart  of  milk  every  day,  and  every 
adult  should  have  a  pint  of  milk  .  .  . 

.  .  .  you  get  some  idea  how  important  milk  is  to 
everyone's  diet! 

Milk  is  vital  because  of  the  complete  protein  it  gives 
you,  the  energy  sugar,  the  vitamins  and  minerals! 

So,  when  you  plan  your  family's  meals,  it's  wise  to 
remember  that  milk  gives  you  more  nourishment  for 
what  you  spend  than  any  other  food.  Penny  for  penny, 
your  best  food  buy  is  milk! 

In  bottles  —  the  all-purpose  milk 

See  that  your  family  gets  plenty  of  milk  to  drink  with 
meals,  between  meals.  And  be  sure  the  milk  you  serve 


Tnereb  no  finer /Wl/f than  Bore/en's! 


is  as  pure  and  wholesome  as  healthy  cows  and  modern 
science  can  produce — Borden's  Milk. 

Evaporated  —  for  baby  feeding  and  cooking 

Borden's  Evaporated  Milk  is  pure,  sweet  milk  from 
which  only  the  water  is  removed,  and  the  Vitamin  D 
content  increased  (400  un  i  ts  in  every  pint)!  It's  accepted 
by  the  Council  on  Foods  and  Nutrition  of  the  Ameri- 
can Medical  Association. 

Borden's  Evaporated  is  a  standard  for  infant  feed- 
ing. Excellent  in  cooking,  too,  and  fine  for  coffee. 

Sweetened  condensed  —  for  luscious  desserts 

When  you  want  sweetened  condensed  milk,  remember 
the  original — Borden's  Eagle  Brand  Condensed  Milk. 


A  blend  of  pure  whole  milk  and  sugar. 

Borden's  Eagle  Brand  is  the  Magic  key  to  luscious, 
easy-to-fix,  economical  pie  fillings,  cookies,  cake  frost- 
ings,  ice  cream,  candies.  You  can  both  "cream  and 
sugar"  your  coffee  with  Eagle  Brand,  deliciously! 

So — whether  you  buy  bottled,  evaporated,  or  con- 
densed milk,  ask  for  "BORDEN'S"! 


h fit's  somen's - 

^HT'SGOTTOSEGOOV! 

(0  Tht  Borden  Company 


. 
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Feather-bed  comfort  for  your  feet!     Sounds  fantastic. 
Fact  is,  Porto-Peds'  patented  resilient  air  cushion 

and  flexible  Arch  Lift  give  you  luxurious  foot  comfort 
that  actually  defies  description!     Traditionally  smart 

styling  gives  Porto-Ped  Shoes  a  world  of  eye  appeal. 
See  your  Porto-Ped  dealer  or  write  us  for  his  name. 


PORTAGE    SHOE    MANUFACTURING    CO. 

Division  of  Weyenberg  Shoe  Mfg.  Co. 
Milwaukee   1,  Wisconsin 


*  Yields  with  every  step 

*  Absorbs  shocks,  jors 

*  Keeps  you  foot-fresh 


The  Weeks  Work 


WERE  it  not  for  the  Broth- 
ers Wright,  it's  possible 
that  instead  of  jockey- 

|      ing  a  B-50  around  the 

world  and  making  Jules 
Verne  look  like  a  piker.  Captain  Jim 
Gallagher  (who  tells  his  historic  flight 
story  exclusively  for  Collier's  on 
page  14)  might  have  been  a  $35-a- 
week  bookkeeping  commuter. 

Born  in  1920  in  Melrose,  Minne- 
sota, Jim's  first  job  was  clerking  for 
a  Minneapolis  ornamental  iron  works; 
then  he  switched  to  senior  clerking  in 
the  Surgeon  General's  office  in  Wash- 
ington. 

Jim  enlisted  in  the  Air  Force  in 
'42.  Though  he'd  never  been  in  a 
plane  before,  he  showed  a  knack  for 
driving  big  jobs,  so  in  time  found  him- 
self in  B-29s  paying  regular  visits  to 
the  Japs.  He  holds  the  D.F.C.  and 
the  Air  Medal. 

WE-POINT-WTTH-PRIDE  Dept. 
For  his  well-pressed  labors  as 
Men's  Fashion  Editor  of  Collier's, 
our  Mr.  Bert  Bacharach  (Fqr  Spring 
It's  Gray,  p.  80)  has  recently  been  a 
recipient  of  three  awards.  Specifi- 
cally this  windfall  includes:  (1)  a 
handsome  three-foot  Oscar  carved 
from  Canadian  redwood  and  known 
as  the  Canadian  Retail  Men's  Wear 
Award;  (2)  The  Man  of  the  Year 
Award  by  the  Associated  Men's 
Wear  Retailers  of  New  York,  and  (3) 
the  Annual"  Award  of  Apparel  Manu- 
facturers, a  magazine.  The  latter 
two  are  bronze  plaques.  Obviously 
Mr.  Bacharach,  over  six  feet  and  a 
former  professional  football  player, 
is  collecting  trophies  like  scalps  and 
may  be  found  wearing  them  on  his 
belt,  along  with  fifteen  other  awards 
he  has  gathered  in  past  years. 

WE  SAT  and  stood  on  a  new, 
rough  cement  floor  in  what  will 
eventually  be  the  new  Collier's  Build- 
ing at  Fifty-first  Street  and  Fifth 
Avenue.  Radio  City.  Steel  beams 
stretched  upward  like  skeleton  bones. 
The  distinguished  guests  included 
Toastmaster  Jim  Farley,  Nelson 
Rockefeller  and  Cornelius  Vander- 
bilt.    On  a  table  was  a  group  of  instru- 


ments that  Buck  Rogers  might  have  | 
had  lying  around  his  living  room. 

To  the  left  of  the  stand,  suspended  ] 
from  a  naked  beam  and  covered  with  I 
a  red,  white  and  blue  ribbon,  a  chain 
hoist  gripped  a  huge  slab  of  granite 
which  hung  about  a  foot  above  the 
ground.  A  set  of  wires  ran  from 
the  hoist  to  the  table  abutting  the 
speakers. 

Professor  J.  R.  Dunning,  nuclear  I 
physicist  from  Columbia  University, 
stepped  to  the  mike.  He  explained 
that  the  conglomeration  of  instru- 
ments was  a  miniature,  portable 
atomic  pile  and  chain  reactor.  The 
professor  grew  explicit.  "The  pile 
and  reactor  will  use  half  a  gram  of 
radium  beryllium  as  a  neutron  source, 
bombarding  a  cylinder  coated  with 
uranium-235.  As  each  of  the  first  ten 
atoms  splits,  a  bell  will  ring  and  the 
fluorescent  lamp  will  light  up,  while 
energy  is  being  impressed  on  a  scaling 
circuit. 

"This  fissionized  energy  is  over 
200,000,000  electron  volts.  One 
pound  of  U-235,  or  the  synthetic  iso- 
tope, Plutonium,  is  equal  to  three  or 
four  million  pounds  of  coal.  One  can 
literally  envisage  sending  a  messenger 
boy  someday  to  carry  the  fuel  for  an 
entire  industrial  area — like  this." 

He  fished  out  a  one-inch  black 
block  of  metal  and  showed  it  to  the 
500  onlookers.  "How  soon  will  we., 
have  atomic  energy  in  wide  use?  No 
one  can  answer  that  question  accu- 
rately today.  Clearly  it  depends  on 
how  much  effort  we,  as  a  people,  put 
into  it.  .  .  .  Atomic  energy  in  use  to 
start  this  cornerstone  laying  symbol- 
izes a  great  advance  man  has  made." 

With  a  flourish  Professor  Dunning 
pressed  a  button.  The  light  flashed; 
a  bell  rang.  One — two — three  times, 
then  eight — nine — and  ten.  There 
was  an  unexpectedly  sharp  explosion, 
as  if  someone  had  set  off  a  large  fire- 
cracker. A  spray  of  flame  and  smoke 
spurted  from  the  hoist.  There  were 
little  screams  and  nervous  laughter. 
The  granite  cornerstone  lowered 
gently  into  place. 

For  the  first  time  in  history,  atomic 
energy  had  been  put  to  use  in  such  an 
operation.  .  .  .  Ted  Shane 


Zoo  Cover  Story:  To  gather  ma- 
terial for  this  week's  cover, 
Stanley  and  Janice  Berenstain 
(husband  and  wife)  visited  the 
Philadelphia  Zoological  Garden 
and  allowed  their  imaginations 
to  run  riot.  They  point  out  that 
neither  the  architecture  nor  the 
antics  of  the  little  monsters  in 
Afternoon  at  the  Zoo  are  strictly 
accurate.  These  two  facts  we're 
willing  to  concede.  The  only 
other  fact  we'd  like  to  mention  is 
that  the  gifted  artists  are  twenty- 
five  years  old  and  should  thus  be 
able  to  summon  the  considerable 
amount  of  stamina  necessary  to 
produce  one  such  cover  a  month 
for  Collier's. 


To  obtain  a  reprint  of  thit  droving  tend   IS  centg 
to    Collier't    Zoo    Reprint    Dept.,    Springfield,    Ohio 
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here's  an  AC  Quality  Element 
for  nearly  every  make  of  oil  filter 
.  . .  and  an  AC  Quality  Oil  Filter  for 
almost  every  engine. 


AC  Oil   Filter  Dealers  are  display- 
ing this  "boy  and  dog"  poster. 
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AC        SPARK        PLUG        DIVISION 


GENERAL 


IOTORS        CORPORATION 


Willys-Overland  Engineers  Trucks  to 

CUT  HAULING  COSTS! 


If  low  cost  per  mile  and  per  year  is  your  guide  in 
truck  buying,  look  to  the  company  that  specializes 
in  economy — Willys-Overland. 

Every  part  of  these  long-lived  Jeep'  Trucks  was 
engineered  to  save  you  money  on  operation  and 
maintenance.  Functional  bodies  eliminate  every 
pound  of  unnecessary  weight.  Their  'Jeep'  Truck 
Engines  are  world-famous  for  long  mileage  and 
low-cost  repairs. 

At  Willys-Overland  dealers,  see  our  two  lines 
on  118-in.  wheelbase — the  2-wheel-drive  (4700- 
5  300  lbs.  GVW)  and  4-wheel-drive  (5  300  lbs. 
GVW)— and  the  104-in.- wheelbase  'Jeep'  Panel 
Delivery  (4000  lbs.  GVW). 


FUNCTIONAL  FENDERS,  with  no  deep  skirt 
to  invite  dents,  make  sense  on  trucks. 
High  clearance  of  fenders  makes  it  easy 
to  change  tires  or  put  on  chains. 


CAB  FEATURES— Wide-vision  windshield 
and  windows — wind  wings — arm  rests 
— easy-posture  seats — extra  head-room — 
stand-open  doors — button  latches. 


Jeep 

TRUCKS 

SAVE  MONEY  ON  0PERATINC 
AND  MAINTENANCE  COST! 


ON  THE  ROAD  or  in  the  shop,  the  wide- 
opening  hood  and  narrow  fenders  of 
'Jeep'  Trucks  give  easy  accessibility  to 
every  part  of  the  power  plant. 


WILLYS-OVERLAND 
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MOTORS 


TOLEDO     1,    OHIO 


MAKERS     OF    AMERICA'S    MOST     USEFUL    YEHICLI 


I 


Collier] 


OL.   123,  NO.   16 


APRIL   16,  19tv 


When  he  kissed  his  wife  good-by,  he  had  to  admit  to  himself  that  he  was  still  a  little  jealous  of  her  old  beau 


-r-f 


OU  HAVEN  T  CHANGED  A  BIT 


Should  they  attend  the  wedding?     After  all,  he  had 
once  been  engaged  to  the  bride — and  she  to  the  groom 


TAND1NG  at  the  bathroom  mirror,  Charley 
Knowles  tightened  the  knot  of  his  knit  tie. 
then  leaned  forward  to  make  a  face  at  himself 
in  the  mirror,  a  habit  which  both  amused  and  wor- 
ried his  wife.  He  hunched  his  shoulders,  bis  arms 
hanging  loose  and  bent  out  at  the  elbows,  and  by 
raising  his  upper  lip,  protruding  his  teeth  over  his 
lower  lip  and  squinting  his  eyes  idiotically  at  the 
same  time,  he  managed  to  resemble  an  ape. 

He  regarded  his  reflection  pleasurably  for  a 
moment,  then  resumed  his  normal  appearance  and 
turned  to  walk  soberly  down  the  short  hall  to  the 
apartment  door  and  pick  up  the  morning  paper 
and  mail.  He  was  neither  tall  nor  short,  thin  nor 
heavy;  his  face  was  amiable  and  pleasant,  his  hair 
brushed  smooth.  He  was  in  his  mid-thirties;  a  man 
on  his  way  to  breakfast  and  the  office  on  a  weekday 
morning. 

The  Chicago  Tribune  and  a  half-dozen  envelopes 
lay  at  the  front  door,  and  he  gathered  them  up, 
closed  the  door  and  walked  around  through  the 
living  room  to  the  tiny  room  just  off  the  kitchen, 
"the  nook,"  where  the  table  was  set  for  breakfast. 


By  JACK  FINNEY 


As  he  walked  he  sorted  through  the  mail;  one  of 
the  envelopes  was  unusually  large  and  nearly 
square;  it  was  postmarked,  "Oak  Park,  Illinois," 
and  stood  out  from  the  others  because  of  its  size. 

His  wife,  Ann,  appeared  in  the  kitchen  doorway 
holding  a  glass  coffee  maker — a  slim  dark-haired 
woman,  wearing  a  green  robe.  "What  came?"  she 
said  looking  at  the  mail  in  his  hand.  "Anything 
interesting?" 

"A  notice  from  some  law  firm,"  Charley  said  in 
a  puzzled  voice.  "They're  trying  to  locate  the  heirs 
to  several  hundred  thousand  dollars.  Did  your  fa- 
ther have  a  brother  named  Toots'?" 

"What's  that  big  envelope9'' 

"I  don't  know" — he  sat  down  at  the  table  and 
began  to  open  the  large  envelope,  the  heavy  paper 
crackling  richly.  "Wedding  invitation,  it  looks 
like." 

'Who  from?"  Ann's  voice  was  eager  and  pleased, 
her  brows  lifted  with  interest. 


"Looks  like  we'll  never  find  out."  He  removed 
a  second  envelope  from  the  first.  "Why  do  they 
always  do  that;  two  envelopes?  A  perfect  example 
of  conspicuous  waste." 

"They  always  do,"  said  Ann.  "We  did;  remem- 
ber?" 

"And  tissue  paper."  He  removed  a  square  of 
flimsy  from  the  fold  of  black-engraved  paper. 
"They'll  never  be  able  to  afford  a  honeymoon." 

"Who's  it  from?" 

"Well,  I'll  be  darned!"  he  said  slowly.  He  looked 
up  at  Ann  for  a  moment,  smiling,  then  ducked  his 
head  to  study  the  invitation,  his  thumb  running  ab- 
sently over  the  engraving. 

"Who?"  she  said  impatiently.  "Who  is  it?" 

"Why,  it's  Grace!"  He  lifted  his  head  again,  his 
face  surprised  and  delighted.     "Grace  Morrison." 

"Who?" 

"You  know;  Grace  Morrison.  The  girl  I  was  go- 
ing with  before  we — " 

"Oh,  yes,"  Ann  said,  the  interest  removed  from 
her  voice,  and  she  turned  and  disappeared  into  the 
(CONTINUED  ON  PACE  82) 
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lltUSTRATED   BY    STAN    KLIMLEY 


My  Hop 
Around  The  World 


By  CAPTAIN  JAMES  GALLAGHER 


as  told  to  BILL  DAVIDSON 


^ 


■p 


STAN  LEE,    FOR  COLLIER'S 


You  thrilled  to  the  news  of  the  first  nonstop  flight  around  the  world.  Now 
Collier's  takes  you  on  that  epic  adventure,  with  the  exclusive  story  by  the 
man  who  lived  it.  You  will  share  Captain  Gallagher's  hour-to-hour  anxieties 
and  his  final  exuberance.   It  will  add  to  your  pride  in  American  achievement 


U.S.  AIR   FORCE  PHOTO 

The  Lucky  Lady  flew  east  over  this  route  around 
the  world,  refueling  in  mid-air  at  points  named 


""I  AST  Christmas  I  kissed  my  wife  and  baby 

Lgood-by  in  Washington,  D.C.  I  didn't 
speak  to  Mary  again  until  9:51  a.m.  on 
March  2d,  when  I  phoned  her  from 
Carswell  Air  Base  in  Fort  Worth, 
Texas.  I  said,  "Hello,  darling,  what  are  you  doing?" 

She  said,  "I'm  having  the  baby's  picture  taken. 
What  are  you  doing?" 

I  said,  "I'm  having  my  picture  taken,  too." 

That  was  the  first  she  knew  that  I  had  just  be- 
come the  first  man  to  pilot  a  plane  nonstop  around 
the  world — or  even  that  I  had  been  up  to  anything 
unusual  for  the  preceding  two  months.  It  was  a 
secret  as  well  kept  as  the  atom  bomb.  And  even 
though  I  had  flown  the  Hump,  bombed  Japan, 
worked  the  atom-bomb  tests,  and  piloted  B-29s  in 
Germany  and  Alaska,  these  were  the  most  rugged, 
most  unusual  two  months  I  had  ever  spent  in  my 
life. 

It  began  one  quiet  day  last  fall  when  I  was  sit- 
ting around  the  operations  tent  of  my  outfit,  the 
43d  Medium  Bomber  Group,  in  Tucson,  Arizona. 


The  mail  came  in,  and  Major  William  Marchesi, 
group  operations  officer,  opened  a  routine-looking 
communication  from  Washington.  It  was  a  Table 
of  Organization  ordering  our  group  to  take  on  a 
so-called  Refueling  Squadron  of  B-29s,  refitted  as 
tanker  planes.  "Nineteen  thirty,  here  we  come!" 
Marchesi  said,  harking  back  to  the  days  when  re- 
fuel-in-flight  airplane  endurance  contests  were  as 
common  as  flagpole  sitters. 

"Not  for  me,"  said  I.  "I'm  retired — on  the 
ground — an  assistant  operations  officer.  Besides, 
I'm  on  my  way  to  Air  Tactical  School.  After  that  I 
want  to  try  to  get  the  Air  Force  to  send  me  to  get 
the  college  education  I  missed  because  of  the  war. 
No  more  fly-boy  stuff  for  me.  No,  sir." 

A  few  weeks  later,  I  was  piloting  a  B-50  bomber 
— the  Lucky  Lady  II — practicing  aerial  refueling 
operations  with  the  "circus"  tanker  planes  over  the 
Arizona  desert. 

It  was  rough.  I  had  left  Mary  in  Washington, 
promising  to  go  back  to  pick  her  up,  but  now  strict 
secrecy  had  been  imposed  and  I  had  to  write  her 
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dreamed-up  excuses  for  not  being  able  to  come 
and  get  her  and  the  baby.  Also,  1  never  had  flown  a 
B-50  before  (it  is  a  greatly  modified  version  of  the 
B-29),  and  my  crew  was  a  well-seasoned  bunch 
just  back  from  tests  around  the  North  Pole,  where 
two  planes  in  the  outfit  had  crashed  in  Alaska  kill- 
ing all  aboard.  I  had  to  pacify  Mary,  learn  to  han- 
dle the  B-50,  and  earn  the  respect  of  my  crew  by 
proving  I  was  a  satisfactory  pilot — all  at  the  same 
time. 

We  started  serious  training  just  after  New  Year's 
Day.  It  was  like  being  an  air  cadet  again — only 
there  were  no  leaves,  and  we  had  to  keep  our 
mouths  shut  about  what  we  were  doing.  Every 
morning,  seven  days  a  week,  we  got  ground  in- 
struction, starting  at  8:00  a.m.  Then  we  and  sev- 
eral other  B-50s  in  the  group  would  take  to  the  ail 
to  practice  the  refueling  operation  over  and  over 
again. 

It  was  one  of  the  most  nerve-racking  experiences 
I  ever  have  gone  through — not  excluding  flak  in 
combat.  The  tanker  plane  would  come  up  close, 
loaded  with  high-octane  gasoline  that  could  go  up 
like  so  much  TNT  if  a  spark  ignited  it.  Then  we 
would  hitch  cables  in  mid-air,  and  the  Lucky  Lady's 
gunners  would  reel  in  the  tanker's  hose.  The  high 
octane  would  pour  into  our  tanks  as  we  kept  speed- 
ing through  the  air.  Every  night,  after  hours  of 
this,  we  would  drop  into  bed  exhausted. 

Wild  Rumors  About  Destination 

Finally,  all  the  crews  had  the  refueling  opera- 
tion pretty  well  perfected.  Still,  we  didn't  know 
where  we  were  going,  or  what  all  this  was  for. 
There  were  some  wild  rumors,  the  principal  one 
being  that  we  were  to  fly  in  circles  around  the 
United  States  for  weeks,  trying  to  set  a  new  endur- 
ance record.  One  wag — my  radar  man.  Lieutenant 
William  Caffrey — conjectured  that  we  would  be- 
come one  of  those  man-made  moons  flying  around 
forever  in  space. 

We  found  out  on  February  21st,  when  all  of  the 
refueling-operation  planes  suddenly  flew  to  Fort 
Worth  and  we  were  isolated  in  a  restricted  part  of 
the  Carswell  Air  Base,  our  planes  guarded  by  MPs. 
We  walked  into  a  big  briefing  room,  and  there  on 
the  wall  was  a  curtain-covered  map.  Without  say- 
ing a  word,  our  commanding  officer.  Colonel  Alvan 
Moore,  dropped  the  curtain.  It  was  a  map  of  the 
world,  with  a  heavy  black  line  drawn  all  around  it. 
I  felt  tensed  up,  as  I  had  at  the  briefing  for  my  first 
combat  mission  when  we  raided  Yawata.  the  Pitts- 
burgh of  Japan,  on  June  15,  1944,  and  became  the 
first  Americans  to  hit  the  Japanese  homeland  since 
the  Doolittle  raid. 

When  they  saw  the  map  of  the  world,  some  of 
the  fellows  gasped.  Then  a  wave  of  excitement 
swept  over  us.  There  were  whistles  and  sighs. 
"Don't  get  too  excited,"  Colonel  Moore  said;  "only 
one  plane  is  going — Lieutenant  Forrest  Jewell's." 

At  this,  I  sagged.  So  did  everyone  else.  I  thought 
of  all  the  hours  of  training  in  the  desert  and  of  the 
time  I  could  have  spent  with  Mary  and  the  baby. 
I  felt  no  rancor  against  Jewell,  because  he  already 
had  made  our  longest  refueling  mission — nonstop 
from  Fort  Worth  to  Honolulu  and  return — and  on 
the  basis  of  experience,  he  deserved  to  be  picked. 
There  was  one  small  consolation.  The  colonel  an- 
nounced that  other  crews  would  go — if  Jewell 
didn't  make  it. 

Jewell  left  Friday  morning,  February  25th,  at 
11:45  a.m.  That  night,  dejected,  my  crew  and  I 
went  to  town  for  dinner.  Then  quietly  we  came 
back  to  our  quarters  and  went  to  bed. 

No  sooner  had  I  dozed  off  when  the  light  in  my 
room  was  switched  on.  It  was  Major  Rowlett,  the 
operations  officer.  "Jewell's  down  in  the  Azores," 
he  said.   "This  crew  is  it." 

Stunned,  we  tottered  out  onto  the  field  in  the 

darkness.    We  checked  everything  on  the  Lucky 

Lady  for  the  100th  time,  and  we  loaded  on  cans  of 

food  and  70  gallons  of  water.   We  were  ready  to 

(CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  66) 
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After  a  tricky,  gas-laden  take-off  from  Carswell  Air  Base,  the  Lucky  Lady  begins  her  historic  test 


WlOf  WORLD 


Ninety-four  hours  and  23,452  miles  later,  she  has  circled  the  world  and  is  set  down  at  her  starting  point 


WIDE  WORLD 


The  brass  was  there  to  greet  Captain  Callagher  and  his  crew.  Congratulations  were  offered  soon 
after  landing  by  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  Symington  (civilian  clothes),  Gen.  Hoyt  S.  Vandenberg 
(center)  and  Lt.  Gen.  Curtis  LeMay  (third  from  left).    Gallagher  is  seen  over  LeMay's  left  shoulder 
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Successful  young  movie  producer  Jiin  Leonard  tried  hard  to  make  the  beautiful  English  girl  a 
star.  But  Pamela  Knighton  was  too  prejudiced  against  Americans  to  listen  to  him.  In  our  swift 
efficient  modern  world  she  was  defenseless  and  alone — and  Jim  was  powerless  to  help  her 


THE  sound  of   revelry   fell 
sweet    upon    James    Leon- 
ard's   ear.     He    alighted,    a 
little  awed  by  his  new  limou- 
sine, and  walked  down  the 
red     carpet     through     the 
crowd.    Faces  strained  for- 
ward, weird  in  the  split  glare  of  the  drum  lights 
H — but  after  a  moment  they  lost  interest  in  him. 
3nce  Jim  had  been  annoyed  by  his  anonymity 
n  Hollywood.  Now  he  was  pleased  with  it. 

Elsie  Donohue,  a  tall,  lovely,  gangling  girl, 
lad  a  seat  reserved  for  him  at  her  table.  "If  I 
lad  no  chance  before,"  she  said,  "what  chance 
lave  I  got  now  that  you're  so  important?"  She 
was  half  teasing — but  only  half. 

"You're  a  stubborn  man,"  she  said.  "When 
*e  first  met,  you  put  me  in  the  undesirable  class. 
»Vhy .'"  She  tossed  her  shoulders  despairingly  as 
im's  eyes  lingered  on  a  little  Chinese  beauty  at 
he  next  table.    "You're  looking  at  Ching  Loo 


Poo-poo,  Ching  Loo  Poo-poo!  And  for  five 
long  years  I've  come  out  to  this  ghastly  town — " 

"They  couldn't  keep  you  away,"  Jim  ob- 
jected. "It's  on  your  swing  around — the  Stork 
Club,  Palm  Beach  and  Dave  Chasen's." 

Tonight  something  in  him  wanted  to  be  quiet. 
Jim  was  thirty-five  and  suddenly  on  the  winning 
side  of  all  this.  He  was  one  of  those  who  said 
how  pictures  should  go,  what  they  should  say.  It 
was  a  fine  pure  feeling  to  be  on  top. 

One  was  very  sure  that  everything  was  for  the 
best,  that  the  lights  shone  upon  fair  ladies  and 
brave  men,  that  pianos  dripped  the  right  notes 
and  that  the  young  lips  singing  them  spoke  for 
happy  hearts. 

They  absolutely  must  be  happy,  these  beauti- 
ful faces.  And  then  in  a  twilight  rumba,  a  face 
passed  Jim's  table  that  was  not  quite  happy.  It 
had  gone  before  Jim  formulated  this  opinion, 
yet  it  remained  fixed  on  his  memory  for  some 
seconds.   It  was  the  head  of  a  girl  almost  as  tall 


ILLUSTRATED   BY    WARD    B» ACKETT 


as  he  was,  with  opaque  brown  eyes  and  cheeks 
as  porcelain  as  those  of  the  little  Chinese. 

"At  least  you're  back  with  the  white  race,"  said 
Elsie,  following  his  eyes. 

Jim  wanted  to  answer  sharply:  You've  had 
your  day — three  husbands.  How  about  me? 
Thirty-five  and  still  trying  to  match  every  woman 
with  a  childhood  love  who  died,  still  finding 
fatally  in  every  girl  the  similarities  and  not  the 
differences. 

The  next  time  the  lights  were  dim  he  wan- 
dered through  the  tables  to  the  entrance  hall. 
Here  and  there  friends  hailed  him — more  than 
the  usual  number  of  course,  because  his  rise 
had  been  in  the  Reporter  that  morning,  but  Jim 
had  made  other  steps  up  and  he  was  used  to  that. 
It  was  a  charity  ball,  and  by  the  stairs  was 
the  man  who  imitated  wallpaper  about  to  go  in 
and  do  a  number,  and  Bob  Bordley  with  a  sand- 
wich board  on  his  back:  At  Ten  Tonight  In  the 
(CONTINUED  ON   PAGE  34) 
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lOl  Answers 


to  Cancer 
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THE  most  terrible,  the  most  inexorable  killer  in  our  modern  civi- 
lization is  cancer,  and  your  first  line  of  defense  in  the  war 
against  it  is  early  diagnosis  of  any  malignant  condition  in  your 
body.  Although  scientists  and  researchers  are  working  night  and 
day  in  laboratories  all  over  the  country  to  find  causes  and  treat- 
ments of  career,  science  and  medicine  must  still  depend  upon  the 
alertness  of  the  individual,  for  success  in  their  all-out  effort  to  curb 
the  growing  cancer  death  rate. 

This  article  is  made  up  of  101  questions  and  answers.  The  ques- 
tions have  been  collected  by  the  Public  Education  Department  of 
the  American  Cancer  Society  from  family  doctors,  from  discus- 
sions that  follow  lectures  on  cancer  and  showings  of  cancer-control 


films,  and  from  queries  made  at  American  Cancer  Society  infor- 
mation centers  and  health  exhibits.  The  answers  have  been  sup- 
plied by  the  nation's  leading  cancer  specialists. 

The  first  purpose  of  printing  these  questions  and  answers  is  to 
emphasize  the  need  for  constant  vigilance;  the  second,  to  help  dis- 
pel the  needless  fear  that  often  besets  people  who  for  one  reason 
or  another  suspect  that  they  have  been  or  may  be  subject  to  cancer 
— fear  that  may  be  strong  enough  to  keep  them  from  seeing  a 
doctor  while  there  is  still  a  chance  for  complete  recovery. 

Your  peace  of  mind,  and  your  continued  health,  may  lie  in 
your  familiarity  with  the  facts  contained  in  the  answers  to  these 
101  questions. 


This  important  medical  article  is  one  which  individuals  and  organizations  may  wish  to  secure  in  reprint  form.  For  this  reason,  Collier's  is  making  black-and-white 
quantity  reprints  available  at  our  cost  of  $3  per  100.  Check  must  accompany  order.  Address  orders  to:  Collier's,  Box  101  A,  250  Park  Ave.,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 


What  It  Is 


1.    What  is  cancer? 

Cancer  is  a  disorderly  growth 
of  cells  of  the  body's  tissues.  It  is 
not  governed  by  the  laws  which 
control  the  growth  of  normal  cells.  If  it  is  not  de- 
stroyed or  removed,  it  never  ceases  to  grow  and 
eventually  causes  death. 

2.  What  is  the  difference  between  normal  and 
cancerous  growth  ? 

Normal  growth  begins  when  the  fertilized  egg 
or  ovum  divides  into  two  cells,  and  it  continues,  un- 
der the  control  of  natural  body  forces,  until  ma- 
turity is  reached.  Thereafter  growth  takes  place 
only  to  replace  injured  or  worn-out  tissue. 

Cancer  arises  when  a  cell  or  group  of  cells  begins 
to  grow  in  a  wild,  disorderly  manner.  The  cells  of 
this  disorderly  growth  do  not  respond  to  the  con- 
trols which  keep  normal  cells  in  check.  They  force 
their  way  among  the  normal  cells  in  the  vicinity, 
and  later  spread  to  other  parts  of  the  body.  This 
uncontrolled  cell  growth  is  cancer. 

3.  Is  cancer  contagious  or  infectious  ? 

As  cancer  is  not  due  to  a  germ,  it  is  neither  con- 
tagious nor  infectious.  There  is  no  record  in  med- 
ical literature  of  physicians  or  nurses  having  got 


cancer  from  their  patients  despite  the  most  intimate 
contact  with  them.  A  person  can  no  more  "catch" 
cancer  from  another  than  he  can  "catch"  the  color 
of  his  eyes. 

4.  Is  cancer  a  blood  disease  ? 

No.  The  only  part  blood  plays  in  cancer  is  that 
of  a  mechanical  carrier  of  the  cancer  cells  from 
one  part  to  another  of  the  patient's  body.  How- 
ever, cancer  may  develop  in  certain  tissues  which 
form  the  cells  of  the  blood. 

5.  How  does  cancer  spread  through  the  body? 
In  three  ways.    ( 1 )  Cancer  cells  grow  through 

the  walls  of  blood  vessels  and  are  carried  by  the 
blood  stream  to  distant  parts  of  the  body.  (2)  They 
enter  the  lymphatic  stream  in  a  similar  manner  and 
are  carried  to  near-by  lymph  glands.  (3)  The 
cancer  cells  grow  directly  from  one  tissue  into  an- 
other. 

6.  How  fast  does  cancer  grow? 

There  is  no  definite  rate  of  growth  of  cancer  tis- 
sue. Some  types  will  grow  more  in  a  few  weeks 
than  other  types  will  in  several  years. 

7.  Is  cancer  a  single  disease  ? 

No.  The  term  "cancer"  includes  all  forms  of 
malignant  growth.  Very  many  varieties  are  known. 
These  have  certain  characteristics  in  common,  such 
as  uncontrolled  growth,  tendency  to  spread  widely 
in  the  body  and  fatal  termination  if  not  treated 
early  and  adequately.  They  differ  in  certain  char- 
acteristics, such  as  location  in  the  body,  micro- 


scopic appearance  and  response  to  treatment.  Their 
histories  of  development  may  be  quite  dissimilar 
and  it  is  probable  that  the  conditions  which  may 
precede  them  also  differ  greatly. 

8.  Are  all  tumors  cancerous  ? 

No.  Tumors  are  of  two  kinds — benign  (usually 
harmless)  and  malignant  or  cancer. 

9.  What  is  the  difference  between  a  benign  and 
a  malignant  growth  ? 

Benign  growths  usually  have  a  limiting  mem- 
brane and  push  aside  the  cells  of  the  tissue  in  which 
they  are  found.  They  never  spread  to  other  parts 
of  the  body.  Malignant  cells  grow  between  normal 
cells,  infiltrating  the  tissues  by  means  of  rootlike  ex- 
tensions. Unless  adequately  treated,  cancer  cells 
"colonize"  (metastasize)  to  other  parts  of  the 
body. 

10.  How  can  we  tell  if  a  growth  is  cancer? 

By  pathological  examination  of  a  small  portion 
of  the  suspected  tissue  under  the  microscope.  In 
advanced  cases,  physical  examination  alone  of  the 
patient  may  give  the  diagnosis.  However,  when 
this  is  possible  the  growth  is  often  too  far  advanced 
to  offer  much  hope  of  a  cure. 

11.  What  is  the  difference  between  sarcoma  and 
carcinoma  ? 

The  difference  is  chiefly  one  of  appearance  un- 
der the  microscope  and  the  locations  where  they 
grow.  Sarcomas  are  found  in  connective  tissue, 
carcinomas  in  epithelial  or  lining  tissue.    Both  are 
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You  will  not  be  caused  needless  anxiety  or  fear  by 
this  article;  it  lias  a  positive  message  and  approach. 
It  consists  of  answers  by  the  best  medical  authorities 
to  the  questions  most  frequently  asked  about  can- 
cer; and  reading  them  may  someday  save  your  life 


cancer.    Sarcoma  is  seen  more  often  in  younger 
age  groups. 

12.  Are  cancer  and  leprosy  related? 

No.  Leprosy  is  a  chronic,  infectious,  contagious 
disease  caused  by  a  germ.  While  cancer  is  a  chronic 
disease,  it  is  neither  infectious  nor  contagious  and 
its  cause  is  obscure. 

13.  Can  lower  animals  develop  cancer? 

Yes.  Cancer  may  be  found  in  all  forms  of  life, 
both  plant  and  animal. 


What 
Causes  It 


14.   What  causes  cancer? 

The  essential  cause  is  un- 
known. Many  factors  are  in- 
volved, but  the  most  common  is 
some  form  of  chronic  or  prolonged  irritation.  This 
irritation  may  be  of  several  kinds,  as  chemical, 
thermal  (heat),  or  mechanical,  as  friction. 

15.  Is  cancer  caused  by  a  germ? 

There  is  no  definite  scientific  evidence  that  can- 
cer in  humans  is  caused  by  a  germ. 

16.  Does  cancer  come  from  a  single  bruise? 

A  type  of  bone  cancer  may  rarely  result  from  a 
single  severe  injury.  It  is  believed  that  a  single  in- 
jury to  soft  tissue,  such  as  the  breast,  will  not  cause 
cancer  to  develop. 

17.  What  is  the  relation  of  food  to  cancer? 

In  certain  individuals,  vitamin  B  deficiency  may 
result  in  changes  in  certain  tissues,  particularly  of 
the  mouth  and  lips,  which  may  ultimately  become 
cancerous.  In  general,  however,  so  far  as  is  known, 
no  food  or  combination  of  foods  has  any  influence 
on  the  cause  or  cure  of  cancer. 

18.  Will  irregularity  in  eating  cause  cancer  of 
the  stomach? 

There  is  no  scientific  evidence  that  it  will,  since 
cancer  of  the  stomach  occurs  in  people  who  eat 
regularly  the  most  healthful  foods. 

19.  Does  eating  hot  foods  cause  cancer? 
There  is  little  evidence  that  the  temperature  of 

food  is  an  important  factor  in  the  development  or 
cancer. 

20.  Does  the  use  of  alcohol  bear  any  relation  to 
cancer  of  the  stomach  ? 

Not  so  far  as  is  known.  Alcohol  may  have  an 
unfavorable  effect  on  stomach  tissues  of  some  per- 


sons, but  no  more  so  than  other  substances  taken 
into  the  stomach  with  food  or  drink. 

21.  Is  cancer  hereditary  in  human  beings? 

There  are  probably  inherited  tendencies  to  form 
cancer  of  different  types.  Since,  however,  the 
method  of  inheriting  such  tendencies  is  obscure  and 
undoubtedly  complex,  the  presence  of  cancer  in 
one  or  both  parents  should  be  merely  a  cause  of 
greater  alertness,  on  the  part  of  the  individual,  in 
looking  for  and  recognizing  suspicious  conditions. 
There  is  no  need  of  fear  or  of  a  fatalistic  attitude. 
The  facts  do  not  justify  them. 

22.  Can  cancer  be  transmitted  by  kissing  or  cas- 
ual contact  between  persons  or  between  persons  and 
animals  ? 

No.  There  is  no  authentic  record  of  cancer  hav- 
ing been  transmitted  by  kissing  or  by  any  contact, 
accidental  or  otherwise,  either  between  persons  or 
between  persons  and  animals. 

23.  Do  corns  ever  become  cancerous  ? 

Cancer  may  occur  in  any  tissue  of  the  body,  but 
since  a  corn  consists  entirely  of  nonvital  cells  it 
could  not  in  itself  develop  cancer. 

24.  Do  freckles  ever  turn  into  cancer? 
Simple   freckles  do  not.    However,   flat   moles 

containing  certain  pigment  of  a  bluish-black  color 
and  looking  like  dark  freckles,  may  become  can- 
cers and  should  be  checked  periodically. 

25.  Do  hemorrhoids  turn  into  cancer  ? 

No.  Hemorrhoids  are  enlarged  veins  in  the  rectal 
wall.  Cancer  is  occasionally  found  in  the  tissue 
above  the  hemorrhoids,  so  "bleeding  piles"  should 
be  examined  carefully  to  determine  whether  can- 
cer is  present. 

26.  Can  one's  mental  condition  influence  the 
course  of  cancer? 

Not  so  far  as  is  known.  One's  mental  condition 
has  no  effect  on  the  course  of  the  disease  since  this 
malignant  change  is  apparently  due  to  physical 
rather  than  mental  processes. 


Defense 
Measures 


27.  How  can  one  guard  against  cancer? 

By  preventing,  so  far  as  possible,  prolonged  irri- 
tation to  any  part  of  the  body.  Specifically,  pro- 
tection from  overexposure  to  the  sun  and  wind, 
prompt  repair  of  all  birth  injuries  to  the  womb. 


permitting  the  breasts  to  function  normally,  repair 
of  jagged  teeth,  avoidance  of  ill-fitting  dental 
plates,  self-control  in  using  tobacco,  correction  of 
chronic  constipation — in  short,  elimination  of  un- 
necessary abuse  of  any  tissue  is  a  common-sense 
method  of  helping  to  guard  against  cancer. 

28.  What  is  meant  by  a  "precancerous  lesion"  ? 

Any  abnormal  condition  that,  if  permitted  to 
continue,  may  develop  into  cancer. 

29.  What  are  some  of  the  more  important  pre- 
cancerous lesions? 

White  spot  disease  on  mucous  membranes,  espe- 
cially of  the  mouth;  dry,  scaly,  itching  patches  on 
the  skin,  particularly  the  face;  sores  caused  by 
jagged  teeth  and  ill-fitting  dental  plates;  dark-col- 
ored moles  subject  to  irritation;  unrepaired  injuries 
due  to  childbirth.  These  should  all  be  investigated 
by  a  physician. 

30.  What  precautions  should  be  taken  to  avoid 
cancer  of  the  mouth  ? 

Keep  the  mouth  clean  and  get  prompt  medical 
attention  for  the  oral  lesions  mentioned  above. 

31.  What  precautions  should  be  taken  to  avoid 
cancer  of  the  skin  ? 

Dark-colored  moles  and  warts,  if  subject  to  irri- 
tation, should  be  removed.  Itching,  scaly  patches 
on  the  skin  should  be  treated  before  they  become 
open  sores.  Fair-skinned  people,  especially,  should 
avoid  continuous  overexposure  to  direct  sun  rays. 
Recurrent  fever  blisters  on  the  lip  should  be  care- 
fully examined. 

32.  Should  all  moles  be  removed? 

No.  A  flat  colorless  mole  is  probably  as  harm- 
less as  a  freckle.  Bluish-black  hairless  moles,  es- 
pecially when  subject  to  irritation,  should  be 
removed.  Any  mole  or  wart  showing  change  in  size 
or  color  should  be  promptly  and  completely  re- 
moved and  the  removed  tissue  examined  by  a 
pathologist  to  determine  if  cancer  is  present. 

33.  Can  immunity  to  cancer  be  acquired  as  with 
diphtheria  or  typhoid  fever? 

Production  of  immunity  is  possible  only  in  dis- 
eases caused  by  germs.  As  cancer  is  not  in  this 
class,  immunity  cannot  be  developed  against  it. 

34.  Why  do  many  people  wait  before  consulting 
a  physician  when  cancer  may  be  present  or  sus- 
pected? 

Primarily  because  of  fear  or  ignorance  of  the 
signs  of  cancer  and  of  the  vital  importance  of  se- 
curing treatment  early.  Some  people  also  think  it  a 
social  disgrace  to  have  cancer  and  so  hide  the  fact 
from  their  physicians  and  often  from  friends  and 
relatives.  This  is  not  a  justifiable  attitude. 
(CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  86) 
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Baseball's 
Winners 

of 1949 


By  BILL  FAY 


Who'll  take  the  pennants?  What  play- 
ers may  spell  success  or  failure  for 
teams  in  the  major  league  contests? 
You'll  get  the  answers  here  in  Bill 
Fay's  predictions  on  the  coming  season 


GOOD   many  people    (including  the 

A  1,1 94,989  inhabitants  of  Greater 
Cleveland,  Ohio)  seem  to  think  the  In- 
dians will  have  no  trouble  whatsoever 
repeating  as  American  League  pen- 
nant winners  this  season. 

Bellicose  Bill  Veeck,  the  Indians'  owner,  antici- 
pates finishing  first  by  at  least  10  games.  Manager 
Lou  Boudreau  predicts  the  Indians  will  dominate 
the  American  League  for  the  next  five  years.  Even 
Connie  Mack,  the  Philadelphia  patriarch,  sighs, 
"How  can  you  beat  a  club  like  Cleveland?" 

All  this  expert  opinion,  spring  optimism  and 
civic  pride  notwithstanding,  somebody  ought  to 
tell  Bill  Veeck,  Lou  Boudreau,  Connie  Mack  and 
those  1,194,989  people  around  Cleveland.  So  here 
goes. 

The  Indians  aren't  going  to  win  another  pennant 
this  season.  Sorry.  Neither,  for  that  matter,  are 
the  Boston  Braves,  who  finished  first  in  the  Na- 
tional League  last  autumn  (and  then  lost  to  your 
wonderful  Indians  in  the  World  Series). 

According  to  this  department's  crystal  ball,  the 
1949  pennant  races  will  finish  like  this: 


[ERICAN  LEAGUE 

NATIONAL  LEAGUE 

Boston 

Brooklyn 

Cleveland 

Boston 

New  York 

Pittsburgh 

Philadelphia 

New  York 

Detroit 

St.  Louis 

St.  Louis 

Chicago 

Chicago 

Philadelphia 

Washington 

Cincinnati 

This  time  last  spring,  Cleveland  fans  were  hoping 
their  Indians  could  outscramble  the  Tigers  for  third 
place,  while  the  Red  Sox  and  Yankees  fought  for 
the  pennant.  There  was  no  reason  to  suspect,  then, 
that  the  Indian  regulars — individually  and  simul- 
taneously— would  have  their  greatest  years  in  the 
majors.  But  that's  what  happened  to  Boudreau, 
loe  Gordon,  Ken  Keltner,  Dale  Mitchell,  Jim  He- 
gan  and  Bob  Lemon.  Even  Bob  Feller  won  19 
games  in  his  "bad"  year. 

Then  two  rookies,  Gene  Bearden  and  Larry 
Doby,  came  through  with  tremendous  freshman 
performances.  Of  course,  that's  how  pennants  are 
won — by  putting  together  the  best  years  of  key- 
men.  Conversely,  that's  how  pennants  are  lost — 
by  putting  up  with  the  bad  years  of  keymen. 

Baseball  is  a  game  of  percentages.  Batters  and 
fielders  seldom  perform  very  far  above  or  below 
their  lifetime  averages.  With  this  baseball  axiom 
in  mind,  consider  Lou  Boudreau,  the  Indians' 
key  player.  Lou  batted  .355  last  season.  His  best 
(CONTINUED  ON  PAGE   72) 
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Lurking  behind  a  kind  and  affable-looking  Richard 
Widmark  of  Down  to  the  Sea  in  Ships  is  his  old 
villainous  self,  ready  for  a  comeback  in  case 
the  experiment  in  sweetness  and  light  is  a  flop 
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Ifrnng  Man  With  A  Sneer 


Nature  gave  Richard  Widmark  ihe  fiendish  giggle  of  a  ring-tailed  ha- 
boon.  Capitalizing  on  this,  20th  Century-Fox  put  him  to  work  push- 
ing old  ladies  in  wheel  chairs  down  flights  of  stairs  in  homicidal  glee 


HAT  do  you  do  with  a  man  who 
looks  like  an  undernourished  knife 
grinder  and  has  the  idiotic  laugh  of 
a  ring-tailed  baboon?  If  he's  Rich- 
ard Widmark  you  build  him  up  u  a 
psychopathic  monster  and  then  spend  the  rest  of  the 
years  trying  to  de-Frankenstein  him.  This  is  known 
as  the  law  of  diminishing  horrors  and  is  being  fol- 
lowed to  the  letter  at  20th  Century-Fox,  where  they 
are  trying  desperately  to  dredge  Widmark  up  from 
the  catacombs. 

This  is  prompted  both  from  self-interest  and  pa- 
triotic zeal.  M.  Zanuck  of  the  afore-mentioned  stu- 
dio had  a  feeling  that  M.  Widmark  could  be  turned 
into  a  romantic  blaze  and  there  was  the  further  pos- 
sibility that  the  police  would  soon  start  clucking  at 
M.  Widmark's  evil  influence.  He  had  obviously 
ruined  an  entire  generation  with  his  murderous  gig- 
gle and  had  lent  such  a  tone  of  joy  to  homicide  that 
it  showed  signs  of  becoming  a  national  pastime. 

"Don't  tell  me  the  guy  has  a  wife  and  child,"  said 
Victor  Mature  grimly,  when  they  were  making  Kiss 
of  Death.  "No  girl  is  that  brave." 

If  your  attendance  at  the  flickers  has  been  com- 
mendably  steady  you  will  have  noted  the  sensation 
aroused  by  Widmark  when  he  started  pushing  old 
ladies  in  wheel  chairs  down  flights  of  'stairs.  This 
brought  him  such  admiration  from  stalwart  male 
organizations  that  ten  fraternities  formed  Tommy 
Udo  clubs  (the  role  he  played  in  Kiss  of  Death) 
with  the  intent  of  putting  women  in  their  place. 

Any  serious  analysis  of  Widmark's  influence 
would  inevitably  arrive  at  a  fearful  conclusion,  to 
wit:  America  is  made  up  of  fratricidal  groups  that 
prefer  their  mayhem  with  laughter.  Strangest  of 
all,  purity  organizations  that  looked  with  horror 
on  a  girl's  slipping  shoulder  strap  seemed  to  have 
*no  objection  whatever  to  Widmark. 

The  studio  was  well  aware  of  the  situation  and 
quite  prepared  to  protect  the  populace,  but  after 
consultation  with  various  theater  managers,  who 
were  hearing  for  the  first  time  in  months  the  pleas- 
ant tinkling  of  coins  on  box-office  windows,  it  was 
agreed  that  Widmark  should  be  allowed  one  more 
chance.  He  was  given  an  appealing  role  in  Street 
with  No  Name,  which  permitted  him  to  cavort  as  a 
combination  of  Two  Gun  Crowley,  Jack  the  Ripper 
and  the  Java  Ape  Man.  It  was  this  experience  that 
convinced  Widmark  himself  that  reform  was  the 
honest  thing. 

Widmark  was  playing  the  part  of  a  gang  leader 
who  specialized  in  robbery  and  incidental  murders. 
They  decided  to  film  it  at  Main  Street  Gymnasium 
on  Skid  Row  in  downtown  Los  Angeles,  a  hangout 
for  pugs  and  soft-spoken  gentry  who  talked  with- 
out moving  their  lips.  Mrs.  Widmark  went  down 
one  night  to  pick  her  husband  up  and  found  that  in 
this  tough  neighborhood  her  little  boy  was  consid- 
ered Tommy  Udo  and  not  just  another  actor. 

"As  we  stopped  at  a  corner  another  couple  came 
toward  us  across  the  street."  she  reports.  "Just  as 
they  were  about  to  step  up  on  the  curb,  the  man 
pulled  out  a  knife  and  drove  it  into  the  woman's 
side.  As  we  stood  there,  too  paralyzed  to  move,  a 
hard-faced  youth  sidled  swiftly  up  to  Dick  and  said, 
'Scram,  kid;  this  ain't  your  show.'  " 


Bv  KYLE  CRICHTON 


The  informant,  Widmark  explained  patiently  to 
his  wife,  was  not  really  his  dearest  friend  but  merely 
a  young  man  who  had  appointed  himself  the  Wid- 
mark bodyguard  and  guide.  The  relationship  had 
started  when  Widmark  was  doing  preliminary  work 
on  Skid  Row  for  authentic  background  color.  The 
friendship  had  ripened  in  an  atmosphere  of  mutual 
admiration,  with  his  associate  introducing  Wid- 
mark to  the  assembled  collection  of  thugs  as  "a 
right  guy."  The  only  effect  this  had  on  Mrs.  Wid- 
mark was  to  terrorize  her. 

"You  go  right  up  and  speak  to  Mr.  Zanuck,"  she 
demanded  tearfully. 

Widmark  might  be  the  demon  of  the  screen  but 
he  had  no  intention  of  bearding  Zanuck  in  his  den 
and  to  this  day  has  never  broached  the  matter  to 
him.  He  accepted  with  grace  when  they  put  him  in 
Road  House  and  Yellow  Sky,  both  hard-boiled  en- 
terprises but  rather  on  the  honorable  side  after  his 
previous  deviations  from  the  normal.  There  was  an 
evident  intention  on  the  part  of  the  studio  to  work 
him  out  of  deviltry  and  he  has  finally  been  rewarded 
by  a  reprieve  in  Down  to  the  Sea  in  Ships. 

If  this  masterpiece  should  happen  to  be  received 
with  restraint  by  the  public,  there  will  be  a  cabinet 
session  at  20th  Century-Fox  and  the  matter  will  be 
discussed.  It  will  result  either  in  another  attempt  to 
calcimine  Widmark,  his  exile  to  New  York  or  a  re- 
turn to  murder  with  maniacal  overtones.  He  will 
personally  have  little  to  do  with  it. 

Too  Light  for  Football  Glory 

If  Hollywood  were  not  generally  filled  with  con- 
tradictions, one  might  express  surprise  at  the  differ- 
ence between  Widmark's  personal  and  professional 
life.  When  acting  finally  struck  him  as  being  an 
interesting  device  to  avoid  work,  he  was  teaching 
in  the  dramatic  department  at  Lake  Forest  College 
in  Illinois.  He  had  spent  four  years  at  the  same 
college,  played  on  the  football  team,  and  still  cher- 
ishes a  clipping  from  the  Chicago  Tribune  describ- 
ing him  as  the  lightest  man  in  college  football.  His 
wife  insists  that  her  memory  of  his  football  experi- 
ence consists  of  seeing  his  skinny  back  as  he  sat 
on  the  bench. 

"He  was  just  trying  to  take  the  curse  off  himself," 
she  says.  "He  was  president  of  the  Iron  Key,  cap- 
tain of  the  debating  team  and  president  of  the  sen- 
ior class.  That  was  his  way  of  keeping  the  tough 
boys  from  thinking  he  was  a  frill." 

What  soured  him  on  teaching  was  the  job.  He 
had  come  from  the  same  college,  was  known  to  all 
students  in  his  classes  and  looked  as  young  as  half 
of  them.  His  lectures  were  received  with  mysterious 
noises  that  represented  lack  of  respect. 

After  two  years  of  ramming  culture  down  the 
throats  of  characters  who  much  preferred  pubs,  he 
gave  up  and  started  for  New  York  and  an  acting 
career.  His  faculty  associates  assured  him  he  would 
starve  to  death  and  he  almost  made  their  bets  good. 
When  there  was  finally  nothing  between  his  last 
pair  of  pants  and  nudity  but  a  thin  shiny  surface,  he 


got  a  radio  audition  through  the  help  of  a  former 
classmate  and  nearly  shook  Radio  City  to  the 
ground  in  his  anxiety  to  make  good. 

"I  grabbed  the  mike  in  both  hands,"  he  says, 
"and  mugged  and  howled  and  laughed.  That 
screwy  laugh  really  got  'em.  They  didn't  know  it 
was  only  nervous  desperation  and  considered  me 
the  greatest  actor  since  McCullough,  the  madman. 
The  station  manager  thought  I  had  a  couple  of  but- 
tons short  and  kept  a  hand  on  the  door  just  in  case, 
but  they  finally  gave  me  a  spot  on  a  mystery  show." 

He  became  a  bloodcurdler  on  half  a  dozen  shows 
and  chased  up  and  down  stairs  from  morn  to  mid- 
night in  a  succession  of  roles  that  made  him  a  great 
deal  of  money,  scared  housewives  into  fits  of  non- 
sweeping  and  got  him  a  reputation  with  nobody 
but  his  own  family. 

Only  a  Slight  Ripple  on  Broadway 

There  were  various  interludes  in  which  he  al- 
lowed Broadway  to  sample  him.  However,  with 
the  exception  of  Kiss  and  Tell,  in  which  he  played 
for  a  year,  the  good  burghers  of  Manhattan  had 
small  chance  to  know  him.  He  had  a  part  in  Trio, 
Dorothy  Baker's  epic,  which  closed  just  before  the 
gendarmery  got  to  it.  He  was  in  Get  Away,  Old 
Man,  Saroyan's  savage  satire  on  Hollywood;  Kiss 
Them  for  Me,  an  adaptation  of  Frederic  Wake- 
man's  book.  Shore  Leave,  and  Dunnigan's  Daugh- 
ter, S.  N.  Behrman's  mistake  for  the  Theatre  Guild. 

Widmark  had  no  movie  ambitions  and  had  even 
turned  down  an  offer  because  he  didn't  feel  it  would 
do  him  any  good.  He  was  working  steadily  in  such 
radio  stand-bys  as  Inner  Sanctum,  Grand  Central 
Station  and  The  Shadow  and  was  only  mildly  inter- 
ested when  Fiances  Robinson,  a  New  York  agent, 
suggested  that  he  do  a  test  for  Henry  Hathaway, 
who  was  in  New  York  hunting  for  somebody  to 
play  Tommy  Udo  in  Kiss  of  Death.  Hathaway 
wanted  a  new  type  and  for  a  time  had  settled  on  a 
gentleman  who  played  the  piano  in  a  gin  mill  and 
was  himself  a  dope  fiend. 

"He  was  great,"  sighs  Hathaway  in  retrospect. 
"He  twitched,  grimaced  and  'floated"  in  the  most 
charming  way.  Had  only  one  drawback:  couldn't 
remember  a  single  line." 

When  Widmark  was  haled  into  his  presence, 
Hathaway  took  one  look  and  let  his  eyes  wander 
away.  "Uh-uh,"  he  said  to  himself.  "This  could  be 
a  soda  jerk,  or  a  shipping  clerk,  or  a  guy  studying 
for  the  ministry,  but  he  ain't  Tommy  Udo."  He 
grumpily  handed  Widmark  the  script  and  mechan- 
ically turned  off  his  mind  so  he  wouldn't  have  to 
listen.  Hazily  following  the  mumble  of  words  in  a 
half-comatose  state,  Hathaway  suddenly  became 
alive  with  a  bang. 

"Wa-aa-a-it  a  minute!"  he  cried,  sitting  up.  "That 
silly  giggle — where'd  you  get  it?" 

"I  didn't  get  it.  That's  the  way  I  laugh." 

"Like  anything  it  is,"  said  Hathaway.  "You 
laugh  like  that  and  some  guy  in  a  blue  coat's  han- 
dling your  case." 

Naturally  Widmark  got  the  part,  proving  that 
Hollywood  success  comes  only  from  long,  serious 
(CONTINUED  ON  PACE  32) 
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|HAT  fair  May  morning  the  man 
hunt  started.  It  started  when  they 
told  Eugenia  about  the  thieves. 
She  was  breakfasting  in  bed,  put- 
ting off  her  day's  duty  as  the 
young  Countess  of  Karth  as  long 
as  she  could.  Eugenia  did  not  like  to  sit  over  an 
embroidery  frame  or  inspect  a  wine  press  or  watch 
a  cow  dropping  a  calf  until  it  was  necessary  to  do 
so.  So  she  made  Elfrida  and  Old  Fred — he  was  too 
old  to  be  head  of  the  foresters,  but  she  kept  him 
on — tell  her  all  the  doings  of  this  thief. 

Over  at  Durenstein  castle,  explained  Old  Fred, 
three  horses  had  been  taken,  and  one  of  them  was 
a  great  dappled  war  horse.  From  the  hunting  lodge 
of  Konigstor,  next  door  to  their  land,  a  bag  of  sil- 
ver coins  had  been  snatched,  and  along  with  it  a  fine 
silver-mounted  hunting  horn. 

And  only  last  night,  from  the  courtyard  of  Karth 
castle  itself,  right  under  their  feet,  a  side  of  salted 
venison  had  been  carried  off,  and  along  with  it  a  jug 
of  the  best  Sava  wine. 

"Horses  for  the  thief  to  ride  away  on."  Eugenia 


By  HAROLD  LAMB 

smiled,  interested.  "Meat  to  stay  his  hunger  and 
silver  to  pay  his  way.  So  he  took  those  things.  But 
why  take  a  charger  trained  to  battle,  or  a  horn  to 
sound  a  hunting  call,  or  vintage  wine  to  guzzle?" 
When  the  servants  did  not  answer,  she  said,  "Be- 
cause this  thiever  has  a  taste  for  noble  things." 

"Noblemen,"  objected  Old  Fred  who  had  grown 
up  before  the  world  wars,  "do  not  steal." 

"Don't  they?" 

Eugenia  thought  of  her  first  cousin,  Leopold  the 
First,  Duke  of  Austria,  who  had  slunk  back  so  early 
from  the  last  Crusade  that  he  found  the  bishop  still 
preaching  the  duty  of  all  Christians  fo  free  Jerusa- 
lem from  the  pagan  Saracens.  She  thought  of  her 
second  cousin  and  nearest  neighbor,  young  Otto  of 
Konigstor,  who  had  not  gone  to  the  war  but  hunted 
deer  in  her  forest. 

Duke  Leopold  was  increasing  his  power,  to  make 
himself  a  king.  He  wanted  Eugenia  to  marry  Cousin 
Otto  so  that  their  small  family  of  Babenbergs  might 


have  a  son  in  it,  but  Eugenia  had  not  said  that  she 
would. 

"Whatever  the  thief  is,"  sniffed  Elfrida,  "he  has 
changed  his  shape  thrice." 

At  Durenstein  the  thief  had  looked  like  a  thick- 
set wagon  driver,  leading  off  the  horses.  Yet  poor 
Otto's  foresters  swore  that  he  was  a  thin  minstrel, 
full  of  funny  jokes. 

"Ay,"  amended  Elfrida,  "yesternight  he  took  the 
shape  of  a  tall  pilgrim  with  staff  and  pouch.  He 
looked  in  upon  you,  my  lady,  at  dinner — " 

"At  me?" 

"Ay,  and  he  asked  gently  for  a  taste  of  meat  and 
sip  of  wine.  Then,  when  our  backs  were  turned,  he 
carried  off  enough  to  stuff  ten  churls." 

This  thief  seemed  to  Eugenia  to  be  no  man  of 
the  countryside;  still,  thrice  he  had  walked  boldly 
in  and  out,  as  if  he  had  a  right  to  do  that.  "He  may 
be  three  men,  Elfrida,"  she  pointed  out. 

And  what,  she  wondered,  would  he  be  doing  this 
morning?  Surely  not  riding  the  great  dappled 
charger,  wearing  the  horn,  along  the  highway  to 
Venice  where  he  would  be  seen  and  marked. 


ILLUSTRATED   BY   FRANCIS  CHASE 


In  the  mountains  of  Karth  a  thief  was  being  hunted.  Eugenia  Babenberg's 
beauty  had  always  been  a  shield  in  that  savage  land.  But  when  she  rode  out  to 
see  if  she  could  find  the  thief,  she  was  captured — not  by  one  man,  but  by  three 


"He  will  be  after  hiding  out,"  announced  Old 
Fred,  "until  the  hue  and  cry  dies  down." 

"Where?" 

The  veteran  forester  knew  the  mountainlands  of 
Karth  better  than  any  written  book.  "High  along 
the  ridges,"  he  decided,  "above  the  paths,  where  the 
forest  is  thickest,  where  a  stream  runs  by  an  open 
glade — for  he  will  be  needing  water  and  grass  for 
the  beasts." 

EUGENIA  sent  for  her  mare  tq  be  saddled.  Then 
alone  and  unarmed  she  rode  out  upon  her  man 
hunt.  Fast  she  rode  from  the  courtyard. 

"Jasomirgott,"  breathed  Elfrida  after  her  mis- 
tress. "So  help  me  God."  It  was  the  family  oath  of 
the  wayward  Babenbergs.  "The  poor  lamb,  alone 
and  twenty-and-one  years  old — six  years  past  the 
marrying  age,  and  still  unwed." 

The  girl's  beauty  was  a  shield  to  her  in  these  sav- 
age mountains.  Her  small  head,  you  might  say,  had 
its  helm  of  bright  bronze  hair;  her  slight,  straight 
body,  its  armor  of  fashionable  gown  and  flowing 
mantle  and  silken  scarf.   For  the  sight  of  her  was 
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known  to  the  forestfolk,  and  what  man  would  dare 
harm  the  lovely  cousin  of  the  Duke  of  Austria? 

"She  rides  fast  to  her  rendezvous,"  said  the  char- 
coal burners  at  the  timber's  edge,  where  lindens 
spread  over  a  rushing  stream.  For,  though  the  man 
she  had  loved  was  dead,  it  was  thought  she  rode 
thus,  and  often,  to  meet  his  spirit  in  the  forests. 

Eugenia  had  no  fear  of  hunted  beast  or  landless 
men.  She  had  waved  that  scarf  of  hers,  gaily,  to 
Walt  when  he  had  ridden  off  to  the  war,  four  years 
before. 

Walt — so  she  named  Waldemar — had  been  stub- 
born. Yes,  he  had  stayed  beyond  the  sea  with  that 
stubborn  Richard,  called  the  Lionheart,  to  fight 
their  last  battles,  for  glory  in  defeat.  "For  God  and 
for  King  Richard  of  England,"  she  whispered 
fiercely,  hating  the  war,  and  Richard.  Walt  had 
died  in  the  last  days,  without  seeing  Jerusalem. 
Since  then  her  mocking  gray  eyes  could  look 
through  a  man  who  tried  to  touch  her  body. 

She  heard  a  horn's  note  sounded,  recognized  it 
as  her  cousin  Otto's,  and  knew  by  token  of  it  that 
her  young  neighbor  would  be  riding  after  deer — 
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Tin-  huntsmen  rushed  Mark.  He  did  not  sur- 
render himself-  Instead,  backing  his  horse  against 
n   tree,   he  slashed  at   the   face   ol    the  first  rider 


here,  on  her  land — and  not  searching  for  the 
thieves  at  all.     Otto  was  like  that. 

So  she  reined  the  m.n v  tO  a  walk,  to  let  the  hunts- 
men pass  b)  ahead  of  her.  She  wanted  no  one  near 
her  when  she  reached  the  rendezvous  where  no 
other  came  to  meet  her  now.  There  in  a  glade  by 
the  forest  Stream  she  had  lain  in  Walt's  arms  that 
last  evening,  unable  to  believe  that  she  would  not 
feci  the  touch  of  his  hand  again,  perhaps  for  years. 

Since  then,  other  men  of  mark  had  stayed  the 
night  at  Karth.  Sometimes  she  had  felt  the  mad 
surge  of  her  blood,  when  her  eyes  searched  their 
faces  for  the  semblance  of  a  remembered  glance,  or 
even  of  the  turn  of  a  dark  head  toward  her — and  the 
distant  echo  of  a  voice  that  chimed  with  hers.  At 
such  times  she  had  recognized  only  a  certain  hue 
of  hair,  or  a  way  of  speech,  and  the  hunger  in  their 
eyes  for  her  beauty — only  bits  of  Walt  in  these 
wraiths  of  men  who  had  visited  Karth  for  a  night 
and  had  gone  away. 

Eugenia  had  smiled  at  them  all  to  hide  the  ach- 
ing that  passed  from  her  heart  into  her  body.  And 
in  Vienna  the  great  dames  of  the  ducal  court,  the 
margravines  and  chatelaines — her  kinswomen,  all 
of  them — had  said  among  themselves  that  she  was 
light  of  love,  remaining  unwed  to  welcome  many 
men  to  her  door.  Ay,  that  she  should  rather  fear 
God  and  obey  the  Duke's  behest  to  marry  Otto  and 
bring  forth  sons  of  the  Babenberg  blood — 

NEARER  now  Otto's  horn  resounded,  and  she 
heard  a  snatch  of  song,  although  she  saw  no 
one  as  yet.  Then  she  told  herself,  knowing  it  to 
be  true,  that  there  was  nothing  more  left  of  Walt 
than  this,  her  memory  of  their  forest  rendezvous. 

She  reined  the  mare  toward  the  glade.  She  had 
seized  upon  Old  Fred's  words,  that  a  thief  might  be 
hiding  there,  as  an  excuse  to  visit  it  this  morning — 

She  started  in  the  saddle  as  a  slim  man  sprang  up 
beside  the  trail  where  it  opened  into  the  sunny 
glade. -He  had  streaks  of  gray  in  his  long  hair  under 
the  funny  seaman's  cap,  and  he  stroked  the  harp  in 
his  hand  as  he  sang  with  a  sweet  careless  voice: 

"Fresche  com  rose  en  mai —  De  cuer  gat — " 

Fresh  as  a  May  rose — gay  of  heart —  He  was 
singing  about  her  in  French.  A  stranger,  then,  a 
minstrel,  and — the  thief!  Bowing  to  her  courte- 
ously, be  caught  her  rein  fast.  "Ma  dame,"  said  he 
briskly,  "my  lady,  I  have  taken  a  most  lovely  and 
unexpected  prisoner." 

Amused,  she  said — knowing  well  the  language  of 
the  courts  and  Crusades:  "Your  lovely  song  takes 
an  unexpected  turn,  singer.    Whence  come  you?" 

"From  beyond  the  sea." 

Having  had  a  moment  to  size  him  up,  Eugenia 
smiled,  to  disconcert  him.  She  bent  forward  to  look 
into  his  eyes,  and  pivoted  the  mare  with  a  quick 
jerk  of  the  rein.  This  broke  his  grip  and  she  wheeled 
away. 

She  had  not  heard  the  other  rider  come  up  be- 
hind her,  but  she  felt  him.  A  rough  arm  closed 
around  her  waist  and  held  her  fast.  The  man  behind 
the  arm  was  as  young  as  she,  and  tall,  in  a  brown 
pilgrim's  cloak,  and  angry. 

"Blon — Luke!"  he  cried.  "Will  you  never  learn 
to  stay  under  cover?   Be  still,  girl." 

She  was  still,  hiding  her  anger.  Her  downcast 
glance  recognized  Otto's  silver-mounted  hunting 
horn  hanging  at  his  belt — a  plaited  knight's  belt.  So 
this  was  the  second  thief. 

An  animal  crashed  through  brush,  a  doe  and  a 
fawn  flicked  across  the  glade  and  vanished.  An 
oncoming  huntsman  hallooed  at  sight  of  this  game. 
And  her  captor  muttered,  "Too  late  now,  Luke." 

Eugenia  vowed  silently  that  she  would  not  be 
long  in  running  free  as  the  deer.  Suddenly  she 
looked  up  into  the  face  above  hers.  Sweat  darkened 
(CONTINUED  ON  PACE  59) 
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In  her  tasteful  New  York  custom  salon  the  one  and  only   Flattie  Carnegie   peers  into  the  future  to  create  the  last  word  in  fashion  before  it  is  spoken 


Hot  Fashions  by  Hattie 
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Once  she  ran  a  tiny  dressmaking  shop.  But  she  had  ideas,  energy  and  a  touch  of  genius.  So  today  her 
name  is  one  to  conjure  with  in  smart  feminine  circles  everywhere,  and  she's  doing  an  eight-million-dol- 
lar-a-year  business.    She  has  no  secret  of  success  except  that  she  is  the  one  and  only  Hattie  Carnegie 
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BUYER  for  a  large  women's  specialty 

A  shop,  seated  in  the  ritzy  gray-and-white 
wholesale  showroom  of  Hattie  Carne- 
gie's manufacturing  division  in  New 
York  City,  observed,  "Here  they  sell 
you  a  name,  an  artistic  aura.  They  tell  you  what  to 
buy,  with  the  complete  confidence  that  what  they're 
showing  is  the  thing.  There's  no  other  wholesale 
house  like  it." 

Hattie  Carnegie's  position  in  the  huge  garment 
industry  is  unique.  Through  an  unerring  sense  of 
style,  good  taste  and  hard  work,  she  has  run  a  tiny 
dressmaking  business  into  an  eight-million-dollar- 
a-year  apparel  corporation.  As  Hattie  Carnegie, 
wholesale,  she  manufactures  ready-to-wear,  acces- 


By  HAMBLA  BAUER 


sories  and  cosmetics,  distributed  nationally.  And 
as  Hattie  Carnegie,  retail,  she  operates  an  exclu- 
sive shop,  with  an  ultraplush  custom  dressmaking 
department. 

The  major  portion  of  her  income  comes  from 
her  manufacturing  activities.  But  her  authority 
and  prestige  as  a  fashion  leader  come  from  her 
custom  department.  There,  ladies  of  wealth  and 
prominence,  who  have  an  urge  to  wear  the  last 
word  in  fashion  before  it  is  spoken,  select  from 
models  those  they  like  and  have  them  made  to  or- 
der. Then  these  ladies  wear  them  at  smart  gather- 


ing places  where  they  are  seen  by  other  ladies  of 
means  and  immediately  coveted.  Thus  Hattie  Car- 
negie custom  is  a  sort  of  walking  circular  for  Miss 
Carnegie's  new  fashion  ideas  as  well  as  a  proving 
ground  for  Hattie  Carnegie  wholesale. 

Miss  Carnegie's  decisions  on  what  will  be  stylish 
several  years  hence  have  been  consistently  right  for 
so  long  that  many  of  her  manufacturing  col- 
leagues, apparently  less  sure  of  their  judgment  and 
aware  that  to  guess  wrong  means  failure,  copy 
practically  everything  she  makes.  ( In  a  normal 
year  one  apparel  manufacturer  out  of  every  five 
goes  bankrupt.)  As  a  result,  although  few  women 
can  afford  Carnegie  originals,  there  are  probably 
few  women  who  haven't  worn  Carnegie  copies. 
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PHOTOGRAPHS  FOR   COLLIER'S   BY  TED   CRONER 


Hattie  Carnegie  is  four  feet  ten  inches  and  104 
pounds  of  pure  dynamite.  "Working  with  her."  an 
employee  says,  "is  like  sitting  on  a  powder  keg 
You  never  know  when  she's  going  to  blow  up." 

She  can  switch  in  a  few  seconds  from  a  charming 
little  thing  with  a  sort  ot  sweet  girlish  gaiet)  to  a 
shrew  with  spines.  During  a  business  deal,  and 
often  in  repose,  she  assumes  a  dead-pan  expression 
as  inscrutable  as  a  Chinese. 

Her  head  is  large  and  covered  with  ringlets  ot 
short  blond  hair.  She  has  a  high  protruding  fore- 
head, large,  well-shaped  nose  and  a  determined 
chin.  Her  eyes,  usually  hidden  behind  thick-tented, 
horn-rimmed  glasses,  are  a  real  sky  blue. 

She  has  the  perpetually  peering  look  of  the  verj 
nearsighted,  but  she  can  spot  a  crooked  seam  or  a 
sagging  hem  faster  than  the  most  expert  titter. 

"Any  time  anything  goes  wrong  and  you're  try- 
ing to  hide  it,"  her  salespeople  say,  "who's  there  but 
Miss  Carnegie?" 


Varied  Moods  Affect  Personality 

A  good  mood  gives  Miss  Carnegie  a  Dresden 
prettiness.  She  trips  about  lightly  like  a  dancei  and 
looks  younger  than  her  years.  (Fifteen  yean  ago 
she  said  she  was  born  on  Match  15,  1889.  Now 
she  will  only  say  that  her  birthday  iv  on  March 
15th.) 

When  she's  in  a  bad  mood  she  seems  heavier. 
Her  face  looks  tired  and  harassed.  She  stalks 
around  with  the  foreboding  tread  of  a  caged  lion- 
ess. Nothing  suits  her.  She  snaps  at  suggestions 
from  her  associates.  Her  low  metallic  voice  is 
sharp  and  hard.  Her  whole  aspect  is  that  of  a 
shrewd,  tough,  highly  suspicious  businesswoman. 

Miss  Carnegie's  statements  are  at  all  times 
clipped,  and  often  witty.  When  a  landscape  archi- 
tect gave  her  an  exorbitant  figure  on  moving  some 
trees  at  her  country  place,  she  barked,  "Who  do 
you  think  I  am — Mrs.  Carnegie!" 

Frequently  she  announces  in 
manner,  "I've  had  three  husbands, 
is  my  work." 

There  is  probably  no  sizable  business  in  the 
United  States  so  thoroughly  the  expression  of  one 
individual's  aesthetic  preferences.  Hattie  Carnegie 
carries  only  merchandise  which  appeals  to  Hattie 
Carnegie.  Her  taste  is  luxurious  but  extremely  con- 
ventional. The  overfancy  garment  which  causes 
heads  to  turn  in  amazement  makes  her  bristle.  "I 
don't  like  it.  Take  off  all  that  junk!"  Due  to  her 
subtle  understanding  of  line,  clothes  she  designs 
are  always  youthful.  She  says  she  makes  them  for 
small,  beautiful,  young  women.  "Of  course,  any- 
one can  wear  them."  she'll  add. 

Miss  Carnegie  spends  most  of  her  time  in  her 
custom  salon  on  the  second  floor  of  her  retail  shop, 
for  she  is  at  heart  a  dressmaker.  There,  a  million 
things  seem  to  go  on  at  once  in  tantastic  disorgani- 
zation. Miss  Carnegie  takes  care  of  a  good  cus 
tomer,  oversees  a  fitting,  orders  some  French 
sweaters,  supervises  the  creation  of  a  new  model. 
Employees  wander  about  with  scarfs,  flowers,  or 
dresses  on  hangers,  pausing  for  exclamations  of 
"Oh.  how  beautiful!"  Everyone  runs  errands  for 
Miss  Carnegie. 

"When  you  come  to  work  for  Carnegie,"  an  em- 
ployee says,  "you  more  or  less  find  your  own  posi- 
tion." Executives  have  titles,  but  their  duties  are  so 
varied  and  interchangeable  that  the  titles  make  only 
for  confusion.  As  one  explained,  "You  will  be  re- 
arranging the  stock  room,  having  the  ladies'  room 
painted,  shoveling  snow  after  a  storm,  and  at  the 
same  time  be  designing  dresses." 

Miss  Carnegie  says  her  establishment  functions 
in  the  tradition  of  the  great  French  dressmaking 
houses  and  in  an  artistic  enterprise  you  can't  be 
efficient.  She  is  fiercely  loyal  to  employees  she 
likes  and  never  fires  them. 

However,  if  she  doesn't  like  you,"  a  Carnegie- 
ite  said,  "you  might  as  well  quit  because  you're 
never  going  to  get  anywhere  here." 

(CONTINUED  ON  PACE   78) 
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her   unexpected 
but  my  romance 


The  industrious  Hattie  inspecting  a  dress  with  Mme.  Uouise,  an  expert  fitter.    Instead  of  experimenting 
with  inexpensive  cloth,  MLss  Carnegie's  designers  often  cut  right  into  the  fabric  that  is  to  be  used 


Miss  Carnegie  showing  a  line  to  some  fashion  authorities.  The  model  is  wearing  a  spring  suit  from  the 
custom  order  salon.     Sometimes  a  customer  insists  on  buying  a  new  design  right  off  Hattie's   back 


Collier's  for  April  16,  1949 


'She's  so  little  and  sweet,"  Pride  grinned.     "I  can't  get  half  my  work  done  these  days  thinking  about  this  kid" 


notes 
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Bv  FRANK  YERBY 


CONTINUING  THE  STORY  OF  A  WEALTHY,  RUTHLESS  MAN,  THE 
WOMAN  WHO  MARRIED  HIM— AND  THE   WOMAN  HE   LOVED 


The  Story:  Pride  Dawson  was  a  man  who  never 
lived  by  the  rules.  He  was  consumed  with  a  passion 
for  money.  He  was  in  love  with  Sharon  O'Neil.  a 
woman  who  was  not  his  wife.  In  1870.  Pride  came  to 
New  York  City  penniless — but  by  1871  he  was  worth 
a  million  dollars  and  had  married  Esmi  r  Si  illworih, 
heiress  to  the  $40,000,000  Stillworth  fortune.  After  his 
marriage  Pride  knew  that  he  still  loved  Sharon,  who 
had  by  this  time  become  a  successful  businesswoman. 
Esther  was  aware  of  this  situation,  too,  and  her  re- 
pealed nagging  finally  drove  Pride  out  of  the  house  to 
a  saloon.    Drunk,  Pride  pushed  his  way  into  Sharon's 


home  and  took  her  in  his  arms.  After  that,  feeling  she 
had  sinned.  Sharon  attempted  to  starve  herself  to  death. 
Pride  got  her  to  promise  never  to  attempt  suicide  again. 
When  Esther  learned  of  Pride's  affair  with  Sharon  she 
began  to  hate  him  intensely.  She  secretly  vowed  ven- 
geance. In  another  financial  deal  Pride  managed  to  sell 
a  railroad  to  Vanderbilt  for  twenty  million  dollars.  All 
that  winter  Pride  and  Sharon  tried  to  be  just  friends, 
but  when  spring  came,  Sharon,  who  loved  Pride  deeply, 
could  no  longer  resist  him.  One  evening,  after  a  ride 
with  Pride  along  the  Hudson.  Sharon  turns  to  him  at 
her  door  and  says  quietly,  "Come  up  with  me,  Pride." 


PART   Q   OF   AN   EIGHT-PART   SERIAL 

THE  next  morning  as  Pride  ate  the  bacon  and 
eggs  that  Sharon  had  prepared  for  him  and 
drank  the  scalding  coffee,  he  looked  at  her 
with  awed  tenderness.  She  sat  across  the  table 
from  him  looking  small  and  lost,  wrapped  in  a  soft 
pink  robe.  She  did  not  say  anything  but  simply 
sat  there  holding  her  cup  and  following  his  slight- 
est motion  with  her  great  dark  eyes. 

"Sharon,"  Pride  said  huskily,  "you — you're  not 
sorry?" 

Slowly  she  shook  her  head.   "No,  Pride." 

"And  you  won't — " 

"Harm  myself?  No,  Pride — not  any  more  now." 

Pride's  sigh  was  gusty  with  relief. 

"Do  me  a  favor,  Pride,"  she  said.  "Go  home 
now.  I  have  to  be  by  myself  for  a  while.  I  need 
to  think." 

"I'll  see  you  tonight,"  Pride  said. 

"No — not  tonight.  Next  week,  maybe.  We 
mustn't  see  each  other  too  often  now.  You  still 
have  a  wife — remember?"' 

Pride's  big  face  was  ugly.   "I'll  fix  that!" 

"No,  Pride,"  Sharon  said  sharply.  "You  must 
not.  That's  the  one  thing  that  would  make  me 
leave  you  now.  1  have  enough  to  bear  without 
(CONTINUED  ON   PACE  45) 
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ILLUSTRATED    BY   JACK    COWAN 
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INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  REFRIGERATOR 

—draws  friends  and  family  like  a  magnet  — it's  so  marvelous!  Extra-big  inside 
to  hold  more  .  .  .  special  features  for  extra  convenience  .  .  .  food  protection! 


IH   REFRIGERATOR   RECIPE 

French  Strawberry  Pie 

Add  1  cup  sugar  to  1  quart  washed  capped 
berries:  let  stand  in  refrigerator  1  hour. 
Soften  I  envelope  gelatin  in  \%  cup  cold 
water.  Press  half  the  berries,  all  the  juice 
through  sieve.  (Add  water  to  make  1  [rS 
cups.)  Add  1/t  cup  sugar.  2  tablespoons 
lemon  juice:  heat  to  boiling  point;  add 
softened  gelatin.  Add  red  food  coloring 
Chill  till  mixture  begins  to  thicken.  Ar- 
range remaining  whole  berries  in  baked 
9-inch  pie  shell.  Cover  with  gelatin  mix- 
ture. Chill  until  firm.  Top  with  sweetened 
whipped  cream. 

For  Refrigerator  Recipe  Borit.  write 
International  Harvester  Company.  Dept. 
C.  180  N.  Michigan  Avenue.  Chicago  I. 


It's  love  at  first  sight!  This  big.  handsome  8-Cubic-foot 
model  makes  e-v-e-r-y-b-o-d-y  happy!  It's  the  cold  refrig- 
erator with  the  warm  heart!  And  it's  got  everything  — ped- 
ii>ree,  personality,  purpose  — this  International  Harvester 
Super  De  Luxe!  Absolutely  the  quality  refrigerator  because 
it's  built  to  IH  perfection-standards.  Extra-big  inside  to  hold 


large  economy  amounts  of  food.  And  so  easy  to  live  with, 
for  the  IH  flexible  shelves  adjust  to  fit  your  family's  food- 
habits.  Here  s  more  shelf  area  .  .  .  more  crisper-storage  space 
. . .  bigger  freezer-locker  . . .  roomier  meat-drawer  . .  ."Tight- 
Wad"  mechanism  operates  for  a  pittance,  under  a  5-year 
protection  plan,  another  International  Harvester  extra. 

INTERNATIONAL   HARVESTER   FREEZER 

How  to  cut  your  kitchen  time  in  half!  Not  a  riddle,  a  reality!  This  huge 
11.1  -cubic-foot  glamor-girl  of  home  freezers  puts  meals  on  your  table  that 
taste  divine.  And  quicker  than  you  can  say,  "Soup's  on!"  Yes,  you  can  whip 
up  dinner  on  the  double,  or  any  meal,  in  a  matter  of  minutes.  Because,  be- 
neath this  glacial  glamor  you  keep  3K5  pounds  of  meat,  vegetables,  fruit 
and  other  food  that  you  freeze  and  store  right  at  home.  Save  time  and 
enjoy  fabulous  food,  thriftily     this  easy  IH  way! 

See  International  Harvester  Refrigerators  and   Freezers  at  your  IH  dealer's  today! 

Tune  in  Jamei  Melton  and  "Harvest  of  Star;.''  none  on  NBC  Sunday  afternoons 


HI 


INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER 
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Slugging  his  way  to  the  top,  Rocky 
floors  welterweight  champ  Freddie 
Cochrane  in  a  1945  nontitle  bout 
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WIDE   WORLD 


Trouble  Is  My  Middle  Name 

By  ROCKY  GRAZIANO  as  toid  to  waiter  bernstein 


PART  4)  OF  A  THREE-PART  ARTICLE 


I  WENT  in  the  Army  after  I  had  about  eight  pro- 
fessional bouts.  I  was  drafted  in  1942,  right  at 
the  beginning  of  the  war.  I  was  always  very  care- 
free, a  general  bust-up,  never  could  take  orders 
from  anybody,  and  when  I  went  in  the  Army  it 
was  like  being  in  jail  to  me.  But  I  went  in  and 
tried  to  be  a  soldier. 

I  went  first  to  Fort  Dix,  New  Jersey,  and  the 
second  day  I  was  there  I  had  a  lot  of  trouble.  They 
wanted  us  to  police  the  area  and  pick  up  cigarette 
butts  with  my  hand.  Which  1  refused.  I  told  the 
guy  1  come  to  the  Army  to  fight  and  I  don't  want 
to  pick  up  no  cigarette  butts.  So  the  corporal  got 
wise  with  me.  And  I  pushed  the  corporal  around, 
because  I  didn't  know  anything  about  the  Army. 
So  he  reported  me  to  the  captain.  I  had  a  little  trou- 
ble with  the  captain.  I  had  a  fight  with  him.  He  was 
a  wise  guy,  too,  the  captain,  and  he  says  to  me: 
You're  from  New  York  and  you're  one  of  these 
wise  guys. 


A  product  of  New  York's  tough  lower  East  Side, 
Rocky  Graziano's  life  story  is  packed  with  every 
hard  knock  in  the  book.  In  the  first  installment  he 
told  of  his  childhood  and  youth  in  a  neighborhood 
where  might  was  right.  Rocky  was  good  enough  as 
a  fighter  to  be  always  right  and  it  was  almost  in- 
evitable that  he  should  turn  to  his  fists  to  earn  the 
money  he  had  been  so  long  without.  But  there  were 
some  things  Rocky  couldn't  fight,  as  he  discovers 
in  this  second  installment.  The  words  are  his, 
caught  by  a  tape  recorder  in  the  long  interviews 
with  Mr.  Bernstein.  Rocky  is  talking.  He  has  just 
lost  the  first  Zale  fight.  Hear  him  out. 

And  I  said:  I'm  not  a  wise  guy,  but  I  understand 
you  come  here  to  train  and  to  fight,  not  to  pick  up 
the  cigarette  butts.  What  am  1?  I  said  to  him. 
This  is  the  second  day  that  I'm  here.  Is  that  what 
you  do  to  guys? 

And  I  read  books  and  looked  at  moving  pictures 
too  much  and  I  said:  Take  the  uniform  off  and 


come  outside.  So,  when  he  was  walking  outside, 
I  didn't  know  he  didn't  want  to  fight  me.  He  was 
going  to  call  the  guards  and  take  me  someplace. 
But  I  figure  he's  going  to  walk  outside  to  fight 
me.  So  I  hit  him  a  shot.  And  I  scored  another 
knockout. 

So  they  put  me  in  the  guardhouse. 

And  it  was  pretty  rough  for  a  guy  that  was  in 
the  Army  two  days  to  be  in  the  guardhouse.  I 
figured:  Look  at  this,  every  place  I  go  I'm  always 
kicked  around.  Here  I  am  in  the  guardhouse  and 
what  did  I  do?  Nothing. 

I  didn't  realize  what  I  did.  I  figured  it  was  noth- 
ing. And  they  were  going  to  start  proceedings,  with 
general  court-martial  and  twenty  years  and  this  and 
that.  Only  I  didn't  get  the  court-martial,  because  I 
was  a  new  guy. 

They  just  moved  me  back  to  my  company.  And 
the  first  opportunity,  I  said:  The  hell  with  this,  let 
me  out  of  here.  And  I  went  over  the  hill.  I  went 
home. 

I  went  into  the  neighborhood.  I  went  to  Irving 
(CONTINUED  ON  PACE   74) 
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PRESTOMATIC  FLUID  DRIVE*   TRANSMISSION 

*Hyrul  Fluid  Drive 


Now  nn  display  at  Chrysler  dealers  all  across  \meriea!  The  most  beau- 
tiful Chrysler  of  all  time!  The  Silver  Anniversary  Chrysler!  Completely 
new  in  its  well-bred  beauty!  Advanced  in  its  inspired  engineering! 
Designed  with  common  sense  and  imagination — with  over  50  of  the 
advances  you  count  on  first  from  Chrysler.  With  Prestomatic  Fluid 
Drive  Transmission  .  .  .  with  more  horsepower  from  the  great  liifili 


compression  Spitfire  engine  .  .  .  with  new,  wider  chair-height  seats  .  .  . 
plenty  of  headroom,  legroom  and  shoulder-room  .  .  .  with  a  softer, 
>afer,  smoother  ride  .  .  .  with  Safety  Rim  Wheels  .  .  .  this  is  the  car 
you'll  want  to  live  with  for  years  to  come!  Tailored  to  taste  .  .  .  the 
safest,  most  comfortable  Chrysler  ever  built.  See\t  today!  The  greatest 
value  we've  ever  offered!  ^^^ 
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BLENDED  CANADIAN  WHISKY 


SOLE  UNITED  STATES  IMPORTERS! 
CARILLON  IMPORTERS,  LTD.,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 
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his  advertisement  is  in  nc  way  an  endorse 
'he  Royal  Canadian  Mounted  Police 


YOUNG  MAN  WITH  A  SNEKR 


training  and  a  trick  laugh  or  eyes  like 
Ben  Turpin's. 

It  was  about  time  his  wife,  the  former 
Jean  Hazlewood,  got  him  out  of  New 
York;  Widmark  was  so  tender  of  mind 
she  was  afraid  their  next  possession  would 
be  the  Brooklyn  Bridge.  It  is  a  difficult 
thing  to  believe  in  this  atomic  era.  but  a 
side-street  opportunist  actually  sold  Wid- 
mark a  "genuine  silver  fox  neckpiece" 
for  only  fifty  dollars.  It  was  easily  worth 
two  hundred,  said  the  man,  and  was  a 
steal  at  the  price,  the  sale  being  required 
by  reason  of  the  serious  illness  of  his 
mother. 

Widmark  presented  it  proudly  to  his 
mother,  who  managed  to  look  delighted 
and  must  have  entertained  interesting 
speculations  on  its  heredity.  When  her 
dissimulation  proved  short  of  convinc- 
ing, Dickie  took  the  neckpiece  to  an  es- 
tablished fur  merchant  who  promptly 
pronounced  it  plain  old  country  collie, 
perhaps  of  a  mixed  and  nasty  breed. 

On  another  occasion  he  invited  a  self- 
professed  actor  into  his  apartment  to 
help  him  over  a  lean  period.  This  indi- 
vidual, who  had  a  clipped  British  accent 
and  charming  manners,  moved  his  bag- 
gage in  and  prepared  to  outlast  the  dura- 
tion. Weeks  passed  and  the  guest  made 
no  effort  to  find  employment.  Instead  he 
became  official  host  of  the  establishment, 
getting  up  jolly  cocktail  parties  for  his 
lady  friends  and  occasionally  inviting  the 
Widmarks.  He  would  probably  still  be 
there  if  he  hadn't  made  a  tactical  error. 

"He  gave  Dick  quite  a  nasty  going- 
over  because  we  had  no  bourbon  in  the 
house,"  says  Mrs.  Widmark.  "Out  of 
sheer  pride,  Dick  had  to  throw  him  out. 
We  found  later  he  wasn't  an  actor  and 
never  had  been  nearer  England  than 
Cape  Cod." 

It  is  believed  that  Widmark's  apparent 
simplicity,  which  is  in  such  contrast  to 
most  of  his  ruthless  movie  roles,  springs 
from  his  small-town  upbringing  in  the 
Middle  West.  He  was  born  in  Sunrise, 
Minnesota,  a  hamlet  so  small  that  when 
Widmark  tried  to  find  it  several  summers 
ago  he  had  to  enlist  the  services  of  .car- 
tographers, state  patrolmen  and  ancient 
historians.  The  family  left  Sunrise  when 
he  was  a  year  old  and  moved  to  Sioux 
Falls,  South  Dakota,  where  Dick  stayed 
until  he  was  twelve.  The  next  and  final 
move  was  to  Pripceton,  Illinois,  where 
his  father  became  sales  manager  for  an 
outdoor  advertising  concern. 

Specters  of  Future  Poverty 

Widmark's  one  outstanding  character- 
istic is  his  fear  of  the  future.  The  move 
to  Hollywood  has  done  nothing  but 
transfer  him  from  an  apartment  to  a 
house.  He  has  the  same  secondhand 
car  he  bought  in  New  York  and  they  are 
using  the  same  furniture,  rugs  and  drap- 
eries. The  Skid  Row  experience  gave 
him  a  bad  turn  in  another  respect  be- 
cause he  ran  into  three  old  actors,  now 
derelicts,  who  had  once  been  big  Holly- 
wood names. 

"One  of  them  was  dying  right  before 
my  eyes  from  dope  and  drink,"  says  Wid- 
mark shuddering,  "and  right  across  the 
street  they  were  playing  an  old  picture  in 
which  he  was  a  star." 

His  movie  training  has  been  on  the 
vigorous  side  because,  in  becoming  a 
menace,  he  has  had  to  acquire  profi- 
ciencies he  had  merely  read  about  previ- 
ously. In  Yellow  Sky  his  education  in 
learning  to  ride  a  horse  provided  amuse- 
ment for  everybody  in  the  company  but 
Widmark.  The  unit  was  shooting  in 
Death  Valley  in  a  section  filled  with  Gila 
monsters,  scorpions  and  heat  so  intense 
that  even  the  horses  after  a  half-mile  run 
couldn't  sweat. 

Alter  painful  days  of  effort  Widmark 
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finally  reached  a  point  where  he  could 
stay  in  the  saddle  when  a  horse  was 
galloping  and  could  even  give  a  feeble 
wave  with  his  sombrero  to  show  his  non- 
chalance. Driven  mad  by  success,  he 
climbed  on  the  back  of  a  burro  that  was 
dozing  in  the  sun.  The  burro  uncoiled 
himself  and  heaved  Widmark  into  a 
cactus  patch. 

"His  hair  stood  up  so  straight  from 
fright,"  the  report  has  it,  "that  black- 
birds could   have  used   it   for  nesting." 

At  home  he  is  obsessed  by  the  con- 
viction that  he  has  mechanical  genius 
of  an  extraordinary  type  and  is  forever 
monkeying  with  the  plumbing  or  build- 
ing bookcases.  His  wife  discourages  this 
on  the  theory  that  hot  water  flowing 
from  both  taps  can  be  dangerous  for  the 
inhabitants,  and  a  bookcase  without 
shelves  actually  is  not  a  satisfactory  ad- 
junct to  the  house. 

She  encourages  him  in  his  real  hobby, 
which  is  seeing  old  motion  pictures.  He 
has  gone  through  the  complete  collec- 
tion at  the  Museum  of  Modern  Art  in 
New  York  and  has  been  noted  at  night- 
fall skulking  down  back  streets  in  Los 
Angeles  in  quest  of  a  film  long,  and 
properly,  forgotten  by  other  decent  folk. 
Whenever  he  meets  a  faded  luminary  of 
the  old  days,  he  promptly  invites  him  to 
the  house  for  an  extended  stay. 

"He  prefers  actors,"  says  his  wife, 
sourly,  "who  last  worked  about  the  time 
he  was  in  grade  school." 

The  Widmarks  have  turned  out  to  be 
a  complete  social  bust  in  Hollywood. 
Henry  Hathaway  insists  they  have  in- 
vented a  new  form  of  the  English  lan- 
guage for  the  purpose  of  turning  down 
invitations  without  offending  their  host- 
ess. They  avoid  parties  like  the  plague, 
and  not  even  the  last  Academy  Award 
dinner,  at  which  he  was  nominated  for 


an  Oscar,  could  hold  them  long.  Thej 
came,  shook  hands  around,  and  left 
Widmark  explains  this  In  saying  thej 
haven't  time,  lean  is  writing  a  plaj  am 
he  is  eternally  trilling  with  the  idea  o 
breaking  into  prose.  He  regards  writer 
with  awe  and  has  secret  ambitions  o 
startling  the  critics  with  an  opus  thai  uil 
cause  Tolstoy  to  twitch  slightly  in  thi 
grave. 

Even  around  the  studio  he  dresses  ir 
a  laded  shirt  and  trousers  without 
belt,  and  looks  as  if  he  is  attending  U 
a  few  errands  and  will  be  back  in  tht 
furrow  by  nightfall. 

Role  Shocked  His  Own  Child 

The  family  pride  is  their  three- yea r-olc 
daughter,  who  was  so  shocked  at  seeing 
her  father  in  Kiss  of  Death  that  she  has 
barely  sat  on  his  lap  since  and  may  have 
suffered  a  traumatic  shock.  It  is  hopec 
that  a  view  of  Papa  in  the  picture  Slat 
tery's  Hurricane  and  the  new  gentle  one 
he  will  do  with  Paul  Douglas  and  Bettj 
Grable  will  bring  her  around. 

Widmark  is  assembling  a  collection  ol 
mowers,  spades  and  sod  edgers  to  op 
erate  cm  his  Brentwood  home,  which  ha; 
a  large  back  yard.  He  points  with  mod 
esty  to  the  sand  play  pen,  swing  anc 
shallow  wading  pool  he  has  recentl) 
built  for  the  youngster. 

"Lucky  I'm  handy  around  the  house,' 
Widmark  said.  "There's  sure  a  lot  tc 
do." 

As  he  spoke  a  childish  wail  soundec 
from  somewhere  amid  the  shrubberj 
and  he  left  his  chair  like  a  V-2  rocket 
His  wife  smiled. 

"There  goes  your  Tommy  Udo,"  she 
said  affectionately.  "A  great  big  sodbustei 
and  he  couldn't  fix  the  lawn  mower  if  hij 
life  hung  on  it."  tZUEZTlIZl 


"It  was  a  mistake  to  help  him  adjust  the 
carburetor  on  his  jalopy — now  he  thinks 
collier  s  of  me  more  as  a  mechanic  than  a  girl" 


WILLIAM  VON   RIECCN 
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Luckies'  fine  tobacco  picks  you  up  when  you're  low 


Luckies'  fine  tobacco  puts  you  on  the 
right  level  — the  Lucky  level— to  feel  your 
level  best,  do  your  level  best. 

That's  why  it's  important  for  you  to  remem- 
ber that  Lucky  Strike  Means  Fine  Tobacco 
—  mild,  ripe,  light  tobacco  that  makes  a  thor- 
oughly enjoyable  smoke.  No  wonder  more 
independent  tobacco  experts— auctioneers, 


buyers  and  warehousemen  — smoke  Lucky 
Strike  regularly  than  smoke  the  next  two 
leading  brands  combined. 

Light  up  a  Lucky!  Luckies'  fine  tobacco 
picks  you  up  when  you're  low,  calms  you 
down  when  you're  tense.  So  get  on  the  Lucky 
level  where  it's  fun  to  be  alive.  Get  a  carton 
of  Luckies  and  get  started  today! 
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COPH.,  THT  AMrRICAN  TOBACCO  COMPANY 


£.$./A1.F.T  —lue&f  Stiu&e  Means  Fine  7&6acca 


So     round,     so     fir 


so    fully    packed 


so     free    and     easy     on     the     draw 
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Hollywood  Bowl  Son.TA  Hfnii  Will 
Skate  on  Hoi   Sour. 

By  the  bar  Jim  saw  the  producer  whom 
he  was  displacing  tomorrow  having  an 
unsuspecting  drink  with  the  agent  who 
had  contrived  his  ruin.  Next  to  the  agent 
was  the  girl  whose  lace  had  seemed  sad 
as  she  danced  by  in  the  rumba. 

"Oh.  Jim."  said  the  agent.  "Pamela 
Knighton — your  future  star." 

She  turned  to  him  with  professional 
eagerness.  What  the  agents  voice  had 
said  to  her  was:  "Look  alive!  This  is 
somebody  " 

"Pamela's  joined  my  stable,"  said  the 
agent.  "I  want  her  to  change  her  name 
to  Boots." 

"I  thought  you  said  Toots,"  the  girl 
laughed. 

"Toots  or  Boots.  It's  the  00-00  sound. 
Cutie  shoots  Toots.  Judge  Hoots.  No 
conviction  possible.  Pamela  is  English. 
Her  real  name  is  Sybil  Higgins." 

IT  SEEMED  to  Jim  that  the  deposed 
producer  was  looking  at  him  with  an 
infinite  something  in  his  eyes — not 
hatred,  not  jealousy,  but  a  profound  and 
curious  astonishment  that  asked:  Why'.' 
Why?  For  Heaven's  sake,  why?  More 
disturbed  by  this  than  by  enmity,  Jim 
surprised  himself  by  asking  the  English 
girl  to  dance.  As  they  faced  each  other 
on  the  floor  his  exultation  of  the  early 
evening  came  back. 

"Hollywood's  a  good  place."  he  said, 
as  if  to  forestall  any  criticism  from  her. 
"You'll  like  it.  Most  English  girls  do — 
they  don't  expect  too  much.  I've  had 
luck  working  with  English  girls." 

"Are  you  a  director?" 

"I've  been  everything — from  press 
agent  on.  I've  just  signed  a  producer's 
contract  that  begins  tomorrow." 

"I  like  it  here."  she  said  after  a  min- 
ute. "You  can't  help  expecting  things. 
But  if  they  don't  come  1  could  always 
teach  school  again." 

Jim  leaned  back  and  looked  at  her-  - 
his  impression  was  of  pink-and-silver 
frost.  She  was  so  far  from  a  school- 
marm,  even  a  schoolmarm  in  a  Western, 
that  he  laughed.  But  again  he  saw  that 
i here  was  something  sad  and  a  little  lost 
within  the  triangle  formed  by  lips  and 
eyes. 

'  "Whom   are   you   with   tonight?"   he 
asked. 

"Joe  Becker,"  she  answered,  naming 
the  agent.  "Myself  and  three  other 
girls." 

"Look — I  have  to  go  out  for  half  an 
hour.  To  see  a  man — this  is  not  phony. 
Believe  me-.  Will  you  come  along  for 
company  and  night  air?" 

She  nodded. 

On  the  way  they  passed  Elsie  Dono- 
hue,  who  looked  inscrutably  at  the  girl 
and  shook  her  head  slightly  at  Jim. 
Out  in  the  clear  California  night  he  liked 
his  big  car  for  the  first  time,  liked  it  bet- 
ter than  driving  himself.  The  streets 
through  which  they  rolled  were  quiet  at 
this  hour.  Miss  Knighton  waited  for 
him  to  speak. 

"What  did  you  teach  in  school?"  he 
asked. 

"Sums.  Two  and  two  are  four  and 
all  that." 

"It's  a  long  jump  from  that  to  Holly- 
wood." 

"It's  a  long  story." 

"It  can't  be  very  long — you're  about 
eighteen." 

"Twenty."  Anxiously  she  asked,  "Do 
you  think  that's  too  old?" 

"Lord,  no!  It's  a  beautiful  age.  I  know 
— I'm  twenty-one  myself  and  the  arteries 
haven't  hardened  much." 

She  looked  at  him  gravely,  estimating 
his  age  and  keeping  it  to  herself. 

"I  want  to  hear  the  long  story,"  he 
said. 


She  sighed.  "Well,  a  lot  of  old  men 
fell  in  love  with  me.  Old,  old  men — I 
was  an  old  man's  darling." 

"You  mean  old  gaffers  of  twenty- 
two.'" 

"They  were  between  sixty  and  seventy. 
This  is  all  true.  So  I  became  a  gold  digger 
and  dug  enough  money  out  of  them  to 
go  to  New  York.  I  walked  into  21  the 
first  day  and  Joe  Becker  saw  me." 

"Then  you've  never  been  in  pictures?" 
he  asked. 

"Oh.  yes — I  had  a  test  this  morning," 
she  told  him. 

Jim  smiled.  "And  you  don't  feel  bad 
taking  money  from  all  those  old  men?" 
he  inquired. 

"Not  really,"  she  said,  matter-of-fact. 
"They  enjoyed  giving  it  to  me.  Anyhow 
it  wasn't  really  money.  When  they 
wanted  to  give  me  presents  I'd  send  them 
to  a  certain  jeweler,  and  afterward  I'd 
take  the  presents  back  to  the  jeweler  and 
get  four  fifths  of  the  cash." 

"Why,  you  little  chiseler!" 

"Yes."  she  admitted.  "Somebody 
told  me  how.    I'm  out  for  all  1  can  oet." 


worse.  And  when  she  smiled,  at  the  mo- 
ment when  a  street  light  shone  in  and 
dressed  her  beauty  up  to  a  white  radi- 
ance, it  was  more  annoying  still. 

"Now  you  tell  me  something,"  she 
asked.   "Tell  me  the  mystery." 

"Just  money."  he  answered  almost  ab- 
sently. "That  little  Greek  doctor  keeps 
telling  a  certain  lady  that  her  appendix 
is  bad — we  need  her  in  a  picture.  So  we 
bought  him  off.  It's  the  last  time  I'll  ever 
do  anyone  else's  dirty  work." 

She  frowned.  "Docs  she  really  need 
her  appendix  out?" 

He  shrugged.  "Probably  not.  At  least 
that  rat  wouldn't  know.  He's  her  brother- 
in-law  and  he  wants  the  money." 

After  a  long  time  Pamela  spoke  judi- 
cially. "An  Englishman  wouldn't  do 
that." 

"Some  would,"  he  said  shortly,  " — and 
some  Americans  wouldn't." 

"An  English  gentleman  wouldn't,"  she 
insisted. 

"Aren't  you  getting  off  on  the  wrong 
foot,"  he  suggested,  "if  you're  going  to 
work  here'.'" 
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"It  seems  such  a  pity  they  have  to  grow  up" 


TOM    HU0<-.ON 


"Didn't  they  mind — the  old  men,  I 
mean — when  you  didn't  wear  their  pres- 
ents?" 

"Oh.  I'd  wear  them — once.  Old  men 
don't  see  very  well,  or  remember.  But 
that's  why  I  haven't  any  jewelry  of  my 
own."  She  broke  off.  "This  I'm  wearing 
is  rented." 

Jim  looked  at  her  again  and  then 
laughed  aloud.  "I  wouldn't  worry  about 
it.  California's  full  of  old  men." 

They  had  twisted  into  a  residential  dis- 
trict. As  they  turned  a  corner  Jim  picked 
up  the  speaking  tube.  "Stop  here."  He 
turned  to  Pamela,  "I  have  some  dirty 
work  to  do." 

He  looked  at  his  watch,  got  out  and 
went  up  the  street  to  a  building  with  the 
names  of  several  doctors  on  a  sign.  He 
went  past  the  building  walking  slowly, 
and  presently  a  man  came  out  of  the 
building  and  followed  him.  In  the  dark- 
ness between  two  lamps  Jim  went  close, 
handed  him  an  envelope  and  spoke  con- 
cisely. The  man  walked  off  in  the  oppo- 
site direction  and  Jim  returned  to  the 
car. 

"I'm  having  all  the  old  men  bumped 
off,"  he  explained.  "There're  some  things 
worse  than  death  " 

"Oh,  I'm  not  free  now,"  she  assured 
him,  "I'm  engaged." 

"Oh."  After  a  minute  he  asked,  "To 
an  Englishman?" 

"Well— naturally.  Did  you  think—" 
She  stopped  herself  but  too  late. 

"Are  we  that  uninteresting?"  he  asked. 

"Oh,  no."    Her  casual  tone  made  it 


"Oh,  I  like  Americans  all  right — the 
civilized  ones." 

From  her  look  Jim  took  this  to  include 
him  but  far  from  being  appeased  he  had 
a  sense  of  outrage.  "You're  taking 
chances,"  he  said.  "In  fact,  I  don't  see 
how  you  dared  come  out  with  me.  I 
might  have  had  feathers  under  my  hat." 

"You  didn't  bring  a  hat,"  she  said 
placidly.  "Besides,  Joe  Becker  said  to. 
There  might  be  something  in  it  for  me." 

After  all  he  was  a  producer  and  you 
didn't  reach  eminence  by  losing  your 
temper — except  on  purpose.  "I'm  sure 
there's  something  in  it  for  you,"  he  said, 
listening  to  a  stealthily  treacherous  purr 
creep  into  his  voice. 

"Are  you?"  she  demanded.  "Do  you 
think  I'll  stand  out  at  all — or  am  I  just 
one  of  the  thousands?" 

"You  stand  out  already,"  he  continued 
on  the  same  note.  "Everyone  at  the 
dance  was  looking  at  you."  He  won- 
dered if  this  was  even  faintly  true.  Was 
it  only  he  who  had  fancied  some  unique- 
ness? "You're  a  new  type,"  he  went  on. 
"A  face  like  yours  might  give  American 
pictures  a — a  more  civilized  tone." 

This  was  his  arrow — but  to  his  vast 
surprise  it  glanced  off. 

"Oh,  do  you  think  so?"  she  cried.  "Are 
you  going  to  give  me  a  chance?" 

"Why,  certainly."  It  was  hard  to  be- 
lieve that  the  irony  in  his  voice  was  miss- 
ing its  mark.  "But  after  tonight  there'll 
be  so  much  competition  that — " 

"Oh,  I'd  rather  work  for  you."  she  de- 
clared. "I'll  tell  Joe  Becker — " 


"Don't  tell  him  anything,"  he  inter- 
i  upted. 

"Oh.  I  won't.  I'll  do  just  as  you  say," 
she  promised. 

Her  eyes  were  wide  and  expectant. 
Disturbed,  he  felt  that  winds  were  being 
put  in  his  mouth  or  slipping  from  him 
unintended,  I  hat  so  much  innocence  and 
so  much  predatory  toughness  could  go 
side  by  side  behind  this  gentle  English 
voice. 

"You'd  be  wasted  in  bits."  he  began. 
"The  thing  is  to  get  a  fat  part —  '  He 
broke  oil  and  started  again,  "You've  got 
such  a  strong  personality  that 

"Oh,  don't!"  He  saw  tears  blinking  in 
the  corners  of  her  eyes.  "Let  me  just 
keep  this  to  sleep  on  tonight.  You  call 
me  in  the  morning — or  when  you  need 
me." 

The  car  came  to  rest  at  the  carpet  strip 
in  front  of  the  d.  ncs.  Seeing  Pamela,  the 
crowd  bulged  forward  grotesquely,  auto- 
graph books  .it  the  reac  j .  hailing  to  rec- 
ognize her,  it  sighed  back  behind  the 
ropes. 

In  the  ballroom  he  danced  her  to  Beck- 
er's table. 

"I  won't  say  a  word."  she  whispered. 
From  her  evening  case  she  took  a  card 
with  the  name  of  h?r  hotel  penciled  on  it. 
"If  any  other  offers  come  I'll  refuse 
them." 

"Oh.  no."  he  said  quickly. 

"Oh,  yes."  She  smiled  brightly  at  him 
and  for  an  instant  the  feeling  Jim  had 
had  on  seeing  her  came  back.  It  was  an 
impression  of  a  rich  warm  sympathy,  of 
youth  and  suffering  side  by  side.  He 
braced  himself  for  a  final  quick  slash  to 
burst  the  scarcely  created  bubble. 

"After  a'  year  or  so — "  he  began.  But 
the  music  and  her  voice  overrode  him. 

"I'll  wait  for  you  to  call.  You're  the — 
you're  the  most  civilized  American  I've 
ever  met." 

She  turned  her  back  as  if  embarrassed 
b\  the  magnificence  of  her  compliment. 
Jim  started  back  to  his  table — then  see- 
ing Elsie  Donohue  talking  to  a  woman 
across  his  empty  chair,  he  turned 
obliquely  away/The  room,  the  evening 
had  gone  raucous — the  blend  of  music 
and  voices  seemed  inharmonious  and  ac- 
cidental and  his  eyes  covering  the  room 
saw  only  jealousies  and  hatreds — egos 
tapping  like  drumbeats  up  to  a  fanfare. 
He  was  not  above  the  battle  as  he  had 
thought. 

He  started  for  the  coatroom  thinking 
of  the  note  he  would  dispatch  by  waiter 
to  his  hostess:""You  were  dancing."  Then 
He  found  himself  almost  upon  Pamela 
Knighton's  table,  and  turning  again  he 
took  another  route  toward  the  door. 

A  PICTURE  executive  can  do  without 
intelligence  but  he  cannot  do  with- 
out tact.  Tact  now  absorbed  Jim  Leonard 
to  the  exclusion  of  everything  else. 
Power  should  have  pushed  diplomacy 
into  the  background,  leaving  him  free, 
but  instead  it  intensified  all  his  human 
relations — with  the  executives,  with  the 
directors,  writers,  actors  and  technical 
men  assigned  to  his  unit,  with  depart- 
ment heads,  censors  and  "men  from  the 
East"  besides.  So  the  stalling  off  of  one 
lone  English  girl,  with  no  weapon  except 
the  telephone  and  a  little  note  that 
reached  him  from  the  entrance  desk, 
should  have  been  no  problem  at  all. 

Just  passing  by  the  studio  and  thought 
of  you  and  of  our  ride.  There  have  been 
some  offers  but  I  keep  stalling  Joe  Becker. 
If  I  move  I  will  let  you  know. 

A  city  full  of  youth  and  hope  spoke 
in  it — in  its  two  transparent  lies,  the 
brave  falsity  of  its  tone.  It  didn't  matter 
to  her — all  the  money  and  glory  beyond 
the  impregnable  walls.  She  had  just  been 
passing  by — just  passing  by. 

That  was  after  two  weeks.  In  another 
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Hell  Driver  Number  1 


Let's  go,  men!"  Toby  Couture,  the  boss 
4  engineering  test  driver,  climbs  into  his 
great  New  Plymouth  and  leads  his  caravan  of 
expert  drivers  out  onto  the  great  open  spaces. 

His  job  starts  when  a  new  model  is  de- 
veloped .  .  .  long  before  it  goes  into  produc- 
tion. He  takes  the  cars  out  and  gives  them 
what  his  title  implies. 

Down  into  Death  Valley,  where  the  mer- 
cury hits  the  top  of  the  tube.  Up  into  cold- 
est Minnesota,  when  zero  is  mild  weather. 
Over  mountains  during  the  West's  worst 
blizzard.  Jolting  over  roads  that  are  just  some 
ruts  between  fences.  Hunting  for  trouble  .  .  . 
inviting  and  finding  it  .  .  .  day  after  day. 


Every  night  the  engineers  in  Detroit  hear 
how  the  tests  are  going  .  .  .  how  every  part 
of  every  car  is  standing  up  under  the  pun- 
ishment. Later,  the  first  Plymouths  out  of 
regular  production  get  the  same  treatment 
...  as  a  double  check. 

There  is  great  engineering  to  start  with. 
Then  there  is  this  terrific  double  testing 
and  proving  .  .  .  with  all  America  as  the 
proving  ground.  It  is  only  after  this  that 
the  New  Plymouth  cars  are  permitted  to  go 
to  the  motoring  public.  That's  why  Plymouth 
cars  stand  up.  That's  why  the  man  who 
buys  a  Plymouth  is  always  glad  he  did! 

PLYMOUTH  Division  of  CHRYSLER  CORPORATION.  Detroit  31.  Michifin 


SEE   THE    GREAT    NEW 

PLYMOUTH    NOW! 

The  greatest  of  a  long  line  of 
great  Plymouth*  is  now  at  your 
nearby  Plymouth  dealer's.  It's 
tested  and  proved— through  and 
through— to  give  you  the  biggest 
automobile  value  your  money 
can  buy ! 

Now  there's  nor*  difference  than  ever 
In  low-priced  cart  — and  the  great 
New  Plymouth  makes  the  difference. 


PLYMOUTH  BUILDS  GREAT  CARS 
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-AND    MORE    THAN   EVER    IN  949I 


The  name  is  Flagship  —  highest  tribute  given  to 
any  airplane  —  exclusive  designation  for  all  aircraft 
flown  by  American  Airlines. 

The  name  Flagship  must  be  earned.  It  is  awarded 
only  when  an  aircraft  is  built  to  meet  American's 
exacting  specifications,  then  proves  itself  in  ex- 
haustive tests. 

Now  in  '49,  American  launches  a  new  Flagship 
Fleet,  unsurpassed  in  transportation  history,  to 
carry  out  its  tradition  of  leadership. 

THE  DC -6  FLAGSHIP,  first  really  new 
post-war  transport,  offers  a  new  concept  of 
passenger  luxury  on  transcontinental  travel. 

THE  CONVAIR  FLAGSHIP  provides 
on  short  trips  the  kind  of  speed  and  comfort 
hitherto  restricted  to  distant  travel. 

TOGETHER  these  two  great  aircraft  form 
a  five -mile -a- minute  Flagship  Fleet  that 
guarantees  you  the  finest  in  air  transporta- 
tion, regardless  of  your  journey's  length. 

And  whatever  the  future  holds  forth  in  the  way  of 
better,  more  modern  aircraft,  you  can  be  sure  that 
the  finest,  the  fastest,  the  most  dependable  of  all 
will  still  bear  the  name  Flagship. 


ALL     YEAR    'ROUND,    TRAVEL     15     BETTER     BY     AIR 


BEST     BY     AMERICAN! 
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AMERICAN  AIRLINES 
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MR.  THOMAS  is  a  lucky  man  because  he 
lives  in  America.  The  miracle  of  America  is  its 
standard  of  living.  This  prosperity  is  the  product 
of  a  thrifty  people,  the  reward  of  systematic  saving 
and  spending. 

Mr.  Thomas  owns  his  own  car  and  his  own  home 
and  pays  his  bills  when  due.  He  provides  his  chil- 
dren with  a  good  education  and  tries  to  teach  them 
the  value  of  savings  as  a  means  of  acquiring  an  even 
higher  standard  of  living  in  the  future. 

Mr.  Thomas'  pattern  of  living  is  excellent  and  only 
unexpected  emergencies  will  upset  it.  These  emer- 
gencies do  occur.  Relatively  few  families  go  through 
life  without  sometime  facing  an  emergency  requir- 
ing more  money  than  they  have  available.  It  is 
these  basically  thrifty  people  who  are  served  by 
consumer  finance  companies. 

Household  Finance  Corporation  and  its  subsidiaries 
operate  466  branch  offices  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada  where  the  Thomas  family  may  get  a  cash 
loan  whenever  the  need  arises. 

MONEY  WHEN  YOU  NEED  IT 

HOUSEHOLD  FINANCE 

jJinee/878     GJjfik 


466  Branch  Offices  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada 


For  the  Branch  Office  Nearest  You,  See  Your  Telephone  Directory 
Under  Household  Finance  Corporation. 


week  Joe  Becker  dropped  in  to  see  him. 
"About  that  little  English  girl,  Pamela 
Knighton — remember?  How'd  she  strike 
you?" 

"Very  nice." 

"For  some  reason  she  didn't  want  me 
to  talk  to  you."  Joe  looked  out  the  win- 
dow. "So  I  suppose  you  didn't  get  along 
so  well  that  night." 

"Sure  we  did." 

"The  girl's  engaged,  you  see,  to  some 
guy  in  England." 

"She  told  me  that,"  said  Jim,  an- 
noyed. "I  didn't  make  any  passes  at  her 
if  that's  what  you're  getting  at." 

"Don't  worry — I  understand  those 
things.  I  just  wanted  to  tell  you  some- 
thing about  her." 

"Nobody  else  interested?" 

"She's  only  been  here  a  month.  Ev- 
erybody's got  to  start.  I  just  want  to  tell 
you  that  when  she  came  into  21  that  day 
the  barflies  dropped  like — like  flies.  Let 
me  tell  you — in  one  minute  she  was  the 
talk  of  cafe  society." 

"It  must  have  been  great,"  Jim  said 
dryly. 

"It  was.  And  Lamarr  was  there  that 
day  too.  Listen — Pam  was  all  alone,  and 
she  had  on  English  clothes,  I  guess,  noth- 
ing you'd  look  at  twice — rabbit  fur.  But 
she  shone  through  it  like  a  diamond." 

"Yeah?" 

"Strong  women,"  Joe  went  on,  "wept 
into  their  Vichyssoise.  Elsa  Maxwell — " 

"Joe,  this  is  a  busy  morning." 

"Will  you  look  at  her  test?" 

"Tests  are  for  make-up  men,"  said  Jim, 
impatiently.  "I  never  believe  a  good  test. 
And  I  always  suspect  a  bad  one." 

"Got  your  own  ideas,  eh?" 

"About  that,"  Jim  admitted.  "There've 
been  a  lot  of  bad  guesses  in  projection 
rooms." 

"Behind  desks,  too,"  said  Joe  rising. 

A  SECOND  note  came  after  another 
week:  "When  I  phoned  yesterday 
one  secretary  said  you  were  away  and 
one  said  you  were  in  conference.  If  this 
is  a  run-around  tell  me.  I'm  not  getting 
any  younger.  Twenty-one  is  staring  me 
in  the  face — and  you  must  have  bumped 
off  all  the  old  men." 

Her  face  had  grown  dim  now.  He  re- 
membered the  delicate  cheeks,  the 
haunted  eyes,  as  from  a  picture  seen  a 
long  time  ago.  It  was  easy  to  dictate 
a  letter  that  told  of  changed  plans,  of  new 


casting,  of  difficulties  which  made  it  i, 
possible — 

He  didn't  feel  good  about  it  but 
least  it  was  finished  business.  Having 
sandwich  in  his  neighborhood  drugstc 
that  night,  he  looked  back  at  his  montl 
work  as  good.  He  had  reeked  of  ta 
His  unit  functioned  smoothly.  T 
shades  who  controlled  his  destiny  woi 
soon  see. 

There  were  only  a  few  people  in  t 
drugstore.  Pamela  Knighton  was  the  g 
at  the  magazine  rack.  She  looked  u 
him,  startled,  over  a  copy  of  The  Illi 
trated  London  News. 

Knowing  of  the  letter  that  lay  for  s 
nature  on  his  desk  Jim  wished  he  cov 
pretend  not  to  see  her.  He  turned  sligh 
aside,  held  his  breath,  listened, 
though  she  had  seen  him,  nothing  hi 
pened,  and  hating  his  Hollywood  co| 
ardice  he  turned  again  presently  a 
lifted  his  hat. 

"You're  up  late,"  he  said. 

Pamela  searched  his  face  momentari 
"I  live  around  the  corner,"  she  said.  "] 
just  moved — I  wrote  you  today." 

"I  live  near  here,  too." 

She  replaced  the  magazine  in  the  ra< 
Jim's  tact  fled.  He  felt  suddenly  old  a 
harassed  and  asked  the  wrong  questi( 

"How  do  things  go?"  he  asked. 

"Oh,  very  well,"  she  said.  "I'm  11 
play — a  real  play  at  the  New  Faces  thi 
ter  in  Pasadena.  For  the  experience.  ~ 

"Oh,  that's  very  wise." 

"We  open  in  two  weeks.  I  was  hopi 
you  could  come." 

They  walked  out  the  door  together 
stood  in  the  glow  of  the  red  neon  si; 
Across  the  autumn  street  newsboys  w» 
shouting  the  result  of  the  night  footbj 

"Which  way?"  she  asked. 

The  other  way  from  you,  he  thoug 
but  when  she  indicated  her  direction 
walked  with  her.  It  was  months  since 
had  seen  Sunset  Boulevard,  and  the  m< 
tion  of  Pasadena  made  him  think  of  wh 
he  had  first  come  to  California  ten  ye; 
ago,  something  green  and  cool. 

Pamela  stopped  before  some  tiny  bi 
galows  around  a  central  court.  "Go 
night,"  she  said.  "Don't  let  it  worry  y 
if  you  can't  help  me.  Joe  has  explain 
how  things  are,  with  the  war  and  all. 
know  you  wanted  to." 

He  nodded  solemnly — despising  hi. 
self. 

"Are  you  married?"  she  asked 
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rWAy  PROTECTION 
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OPALINE  protects  your  motor  4  ways 


i 


CLEANS"  Keeps  your  motor  clean  as  a  whistle  — 

combats  carbon,  sludge,  lacquer,  corrosive  acids. 


SEALS  "Provides  better  piston  seal  to  save  gasoline, 
save  oil  and  improve  power. 


*?L  COOLS'" Draws  searing  heat  away  from  engine  parts. 

A    LUBRJCATES  — Tougher  protective  film  reduces  wear  and  saves  repair  expense. 


PREMIUM 

SINCLAIR. 

MOTOR. 


SUPER-REFINED    BY 


OPALINE 


RfC     U    S    PAT     OM 


OIL 

THE    PHETONE   PROCESS 
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C/rt^'^  ,     .nrt  Million*! 
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Smart  Men  buy 


I    over. . .  ana9 over. .  .and over  again 

1_  fouPleasaivtMoments 


National  Distillers  Products  Corporation,  New  York,  New  York.       Blended  Whiskey.       86  Proof.       70%  Grain  Neutral  Spirits. 
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"No." 

'Then  kiss  me  good  night.'' 

As  he  hesitated  she  said,  "I  like  to  be 
.issed  good  night.  1  sleep  better." 

He  put  his  arms  around  her  shyly  and 
>ent  down  to  her  lips,  just  touching 
hem — and  thinking  hard  of  the  letter  on 
lis  desk  which  he  couldn't  send  now — 
nd  liking  holding  her. 

'  N  ou  see  it's  nothing,"  she  said.  "Just 
riendly.   Just  good  night." 

On  his  way  to  the  corner  Jim  said 
Joud,  "Well,  I'll  be  damned,"  and  kept 
rpeutmg  the  sinister  prophecy  to  hun- 
for  some  time  after  he  was  in  bed. 

N  THE  third  night  of  Pamela's  play 
Jim  went  to  Pasadena  and  bought  a 
eat  in  the  last  row.  A  likely  crowd  was 
ostling  into  the  theater  and  he  felt  glad 
hat  she  would  play  to  a  full  house,  but 
it  the  door  he  found  that  it  was  a  revival 
if  Room  Service — Pamela's  play  was  in 
he  Experiment  Hall  up  the  stairs. 

Meekly  he  climbed  to  a  tiny  audito- 
ium  and  was  the  first  arrival  except  for 
(uttering  ushers  and  voices  chattering 
mid  the  hammers  backstage.  He  con- 
idered  a  discreet  retirement  but  was  re- 
ssured  by  the  arrival  of  a  group  of  five, 
mong  them  Joe  Becker's  chief  assistant. 
"he  lights  went  out:  a  gong  was  beaten; 
3  an  audience  of  six  the  play  began. 

It  was  about  some  Mexicans  who  were 
teing  deprived  of  relief.  Concepcione 
Pamela  Knighton)  was  having  a  child  by 
noil  magnate.  In  the  old  Horatio  Alger 
radition,  Pedro  was  reading  Marx  so 
omeday  he  could  be  a  bureaucrat  and 
pve  offices  at  Palm  Springs. 

Pedro:  "We  stay  here.  Better  Boss 
ord  than  Renegade  Trotsky." 

Concepcione:  (Miss  Knighton):  "But 

ho  will  live  to  inherit?" 

Pedro:  "Perluips  the  great-grandchil- 
ren.  or  the  grandchildren  of  tlie  great- 

■andchildren.   Quien  sabe?" 

Through  the  gloomy  charade  Jim 
'atched  Pamela;  in  front  of  him  the 
arty  of  five  leaned  together  and  whis- 
ered  after  her  scenes.  Was  she  good? 
m  had  no  notion — he  should  have  taken 
jmeone  along,  or  brought  in  his  chauf- 
:ur.  What  with  pictures  drawing  upon 
alf  the  world  for  talent  there  was 
rarcely  such  a  phenomenon  as  a  "natu- 
il."  There  were  only  possibilities — and 
ick.  He  was  luck.  He  was  maybe  this 
url's  luck — if  he  felt  that  her  pull  at  his 
isides  was  universal. 

Stars  Avere  no  longer  created  by  one 
»an's  casual  desire  as  in  the  silent  days, 
ut  stock  girls  were,  tests  were,  chances 

ere.  When  the  curtain  finally  dropped, 
omestically  as  a  Venetian  blind,  he  went 


he  said  stifflj 
should  have  teen 


me 


he  saui  suddenly,  "l 


backstage  by  the  simple  process  of  walk- 
ing through  a  door  on  the  side.  She  was 
waiting  tor  bin 

"I  was  hoping  you  wouldn't  come  to- 
night. "  she  saui  ''We've flopped  But  the 
first  night  it  was  full  and  1  looked  foi 
you." 

">  on  were  fine, 

"Oh,  no.    You 
then." 

"I  saw  enough, 
can  give  you  a  little  part.   Will  sou  come 
to  the  studio  tomorrow?" 

He  watched  her  expression.  Once  more 
it  surprised  him.  Out  of  hei  eyes,  out  oi 
the  curve  ot  her  mouth  gleamed  a  siul- 
den  and  o\erw  helming  pitj 

"Oh."  she  said.  "Oh.  I'm  terribly 
sorry.  Joe  brought  some  people  oxer  and 
next  day  1  signed  up  with  Bernie  Wise." 

"You  .//J.'" 

"1  knew  you  wanted  me  and  at  first  I 
didn't  realize  you  were  just  a  sort  of  su- 
pers isor.  1  thought  you  had  more  power 
— you  know.'"  She  could  not  have  chosen 
sharper  words  out  of  deliberate  mischief. 
"Oh,  I  like  you  better  personalty"  she 
assured  him.  "You're  much  more  civi- 
lized than  Bernie  Wise." 

All  right  then  he  was  civilized.  He 
could  at  least  pull  out  gracefully.  "Can 
I  drive  you  back  to  Hollywood?" 

They  rode  through  an  October  night 
soft  as  April.  When  they  crossed  a 
bridge,  its  walls  topped  with  wire  screens, 
he  gestuied  toward  it  and  she  nodded. 

"I  know  what  it  is,"  she  said.  "But 
how  stupid!  English  people  don't  com- 
mit suicide  when  they  don't  get  what 
they  want  " 

"I  know.   They  come  to  America." 

She  laughed  and  looked  at  him  ap- 
praisingly.  Oh.  she  could  do  something 
with  him  all  right.  She  let  her  hand  rest 
upon  his. 

"Kiss  tonight?"  he  suggested  after  a 
while. 

Pamela  glanced  at  the  chauffeur  insu- 
lated in  his  compartment.  "Kiss  to- 
night," she  said.  .  .  . 

He  flew  East  next  day,  looking  for  a 
young  actress  just  like  Pamela  Knighton. 
He  looked  so  hard  that  any  eyes  with  an 
aspect  of  lovely  melancholy,  any  bright 
English  voice,  predisposed  him;  he  wan- 
dered as  far  afield  as  a  stock  company  in 
Erie  and  a  student  play  at  Wellesley — it 
came  to  seem  a  desperate  matter  that  he 
should  find  someone  exactly  like  this 
girl.  Then  when  a  telegram  called  him 
impatiently  back  to  Hollywood,  he  found 
Pamela  dumped  in  his  lap. 

"You  got  a  second  chance,  Jim,"  said 
Joe  Becker.   "Don't  miss  it  again." 

"What  was  the  matter  over  there?" 
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"It  just  seems  to  me  the  city 
could  do  something!  Harvey 
has  been  held  up  and  robbed 
twice  during  the  last  month!" 


"I  knew  he'd  opened  and  drew 
three  cards — so  I  gave  him  a 
pair.  But  I  held  aces  up  and 
I    kicked     it    two    dollars — !" 
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Allen-A  Atlastic 
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ATLASTIC!  Allen-A  puts  this 
new  rubber  and  combed  yarn  fabric  in  the  spots 
where  you  need  it  most.  Flexes  like  your  mus- 
cles. Well-ventilated,  perspiration-absorbent. 
Launders  and  launders  .  .  .  and  live-rubber 
stretch  stays  in  for  life  of  garment! 
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aw  fa  O0M4.  •  •  use  it  to  see  this  wonderful  land  of  ours 


"Breathes  there  the  man,  with  soul  so  dead. 
Who  never  to  himself  hath  said, 
This  is  my  own,  my  native  land!" 

America:  wonderful,  fascinating  land!  Whichever  part  of  the  country 
you  call  home,  you  owe  it  to  yourself  to  see  the  rest  ...  to  taste  the 
salt  spray  as  the  surf  rolls  in  on  the  New  England  coast ...  to  gaze 
in  awe  at  the  snow-capped  Rocky  Mountains  ...  to  smell  the 
fragrance  of  the  southern  pines  ...  to  see  the  lakes,  the  rivers,  the 
plains,  the  deserts,  the  peaceful  villages  and  the  teeming  cities  that 
make  America  what  it  is. 


Let  the  airlines  of  the  nation  help  you  to  enjoy  this  rich  experience. 
With  their  speeds  up  to  5  miles  a  minute  and  their  4,800  flights 
every  24  hours,  you  can  reach  any  part  of  the  country  in  the  span 
of  a  single  day;  see  any  sight  that  strikes  your  fancy.  Never  in 
history  has  it  been  possible  to  do  so  much  in  so  little  time. 

How  to  get  started?  It's  easy.  Just  call  at  the  office  of  any  airline 
or  any  travel  agent  and  talk  it  over.  Without  any  obligation,  they'll 
gladly  help  you  plan  a  trip  that  will  become  a  cherished  memory  in 
all  your  life  to  come. 
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Visit  the  notion  s  capital    In  the 

historic  buildings  and  monuments  of 
Washington,  all  the  power  of  America 
stands  symbolized    before  you. 


UNITED    AIRCRAFT 

EAST   HARTFORD,  CONNECTICUT 

Manufacturers  of 

PRATT    *    WHITNEY    ENGINES  •  CHANCE    VOUGHT    AIRPLANES 

HAMILTON    STANDARD    PROPELLERS  *  SIKORSKY    HELICOPTERS 

Air  power  is  peace  power,  and  the  airlines  are  an  important  factor  in 
American  air  power.  United  Aircraft  supplies  high-performance  aviation 
equipment  to  every   leading  airline  as   well  as  to  all  our  Armed  Services. 


Visit  historic  New  England:  From 

charm  of  its  little  village  greens  to 
bustle  of  historic  Boston,  there's  an 
about  New  England  that's  all  its  o 


See  the  glories  of  the  great  North- 
west: The  swirling  rapids  of  the 
Columbia  River  sing  their  song,  while 
the  peaks  of  Mt.  Hood,  Mt.  Rainier 
ond  the  Cascades  keep  watch  over 
mile  after  mile  of  tall-standing  timber. 


Watch  the  setting  sun  point  Grand 
Canyon  a  hundred   different    hues: 

Or  take  your  choice  of  scores  of 
other  breath-taking  sights  in  such 
national  parks  as  Yellowstone,  Zion, 
Bryce    ond    Yosemite. 


Unforgettable!  Wheat  as  far  as  the 

eye  Can  see:  In  Kansas  and  the  other 
great  grain  -  growing  states  of  the 
Middle  West,  the  wheat  fields  repro- 
duce the  restless  beauty  of  the  ocean 
deeps. 


California  calls  you  oil  the  year 

round:  Spring  or  fall,  winter  or 
summer,  you'll  find  peace  and  beauty 
in  the  high  Sierras,  the  green  valleys, 
and  the  sparkling  coastline  of  this 
fabulous  land. 


See  the  South:  peaceful,  pictures! 

romantic:  Ask  anyone  who's  b 
there  about  Southern  hospitality, 
magnolias  and  azaleas,  the  soft  mc 
lit  nights  and  the  leisurely,  frieri 
days. 
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"They  had  no  part  for  her.  They're  in 
mess  change  of  management.  So  we 
re  up  the  contract." 
Mike  Harris,  the  studio  head,  investi- 
ted  the  matter.  Why  was  Bernie  Wise, 
shrewd  picture  man,  willing  to  let  he: 

Bernie  says  she  can't  act,"  he  re- 
nted to  Jim.  "And  what's  more  she 
r.kcs  trouble.  1  keep  thinking  of  Si- 
one  and  those  two  Austrian  girls." 
*'I'\e  seen  her  act,"  insisted  Jim.  "And 
got  a  place  for  her.  I  don't  oven 
mt  to  build  her  up  >et.    1  want  to  spot 

in  this  little  part  and  let  you  see." 

WEEK  later  Jim  pushed  open  the 
^  padded  door  of  Stage  III  and  walked 
.  Euras  in  dross  clothes  turned  toward 
in  the  semidarkness;  eves  widened. 
"Where's  Bob  Griffin?"  • 
'In  that  bungalow  with  Miss 
ighton." 

They  were  sitting  side  by  side  on  a 
uch  in  the  glare  of  the  make-up  light, 
d  from  the  resistance  in  Pamela's  face 
n  knew  the  trouble  was  serious. 

It's   nothuig."   Bob  insisted   heartily. 
Ve  get  along  like  a  couple  of  kittens. 
n't  we,  Pam?    Sometimes  1  roll  over 
r  but  she  doesn't  mind." 
"You  smell  of  onions."  said  Pamela. 
Griffin  tried  again.    "There's  an  Eng- 
Th  way  and  an  American  way.    We're 
pking  for  the  happy  mean — that's  all." 
IThere's  a  nice  way  and. a  silly  way," 
mela  said  shortly.  "I  don't  want  to  be- 
b>  looking  like  a  fool." 
Lea\e  us  alone,  will  you.  Bob?"  Jim 


*Sure.  All  the  time  in  the  world." 
Jim  had  not  seen  her  in  this  busy  week 
tests  and  fittings  and  rehearsals,  and 
thought  now  how  little  he  knew  about 
■  and  she  of  them. 

"Bob  seems  to  be  in  your  hair,"  he 
■ 

He  wants  me  to  say  things  no  sane 
rsop  would  say." 

"All    right — maybe    so,"    he    agreed, 
amela.  since  you've  been  working  here 
ye  you  ever  blown  up  in  your  lines?" 
'Why — everybody  does  sometimes." 
'Listen.  Pamela — Bob  Griffin  gets  al- 
ist  ten  times  as  much  money  as  you  do 
for  a  particular  reason.    Not  because 
s  the  most  brilliant  director  in  Holly- 
»od — he   isn't — but  because  he   never 
>ws  up  in  his  lines." 
"He's  not  an  actor."  she  said,  puz- 
d. 
*I  mean  his  lines  in  real  life.   I  picked 


him  for  this  picture  because  once  in  a 
while  1  blow  up.  But  not  Rob.  He  signed 
a  contract  tor  an  unhol)  amount  of 
mone>  which  he  doesn't  desei  ve,  which 
nobod)  deserves  Hut  smoothness  is  the 
fourth  dimension  of  this  business  and 
Bob  has  forgotten  the  word  'l.'  People 
of  three  times  ins  talent  producers  and 
troupers  and  directed  1  go  dow  a  the  sink 
because  the\  can't  forget  it ." 

"I    know    I'm    being   lectured   to."   she 

said  uncertainly.  "Bui  1  donl  seem  to 
understand  An  actress  has  her  own  per- 
sonality—" 

He  nodded  "  \nd  we  p.i\  her  the 
times  what  she  could  get  foi  it  am  where 
else  ;f  she'll  onl)  keep  it  oil  the  floor 
where  it  trips  the  rest  of  us  up  You're 
tripping  us  .ill  up.  Pamela." 

1  thought  you  were  im  friend,  her 
eyes  said 

He  t. ilked  to  her  a  few  minutes  more 
thing  he  said  he  believed  with  all 
his  heart,  but  because  he  had  twice  kissed 
those  lips,  he  saw  that  it  was  support  and 
protection  the)  wanted  from  him.  All  he 
had  done  was  to  make  her  a  little  shocked 
that  he  was  not  on  her  side.  Peeling 
rather  baffled,  and  son  \  lor  her  loneli- 
ness io  went  to  the  door  of  the  bungalow 
and  called:  "Hey.  Bob!" 

Jim  went  about  other  business.  He  got 
back  to  his  office  to  find  Mike  Harris 
waiting. 

i in  that  girl's  making  trouble." 

"I've  been  over  there." 

"1  mean  in  the  last  five  minutes!"  cried 
Harris.  "Since  you  left  she's  made  trou- 
ble! Bob  Griffin  had  to  stop  shooting 
for  the  da>     lies  on  his  way  over." 

Bob  came  in.  "There's  one  type  you 
can't  seem  to  get  at — can't  find  what 
makes  them  that  way.  I'm  afraid  it's 
either  Pamela  or  me." 

There  was  a  moment's  silence.  Mike 
Harris,  upset  b)  the  whole  situation,  sus- 
pected that  Jim  was  having  an  affair  with 
the  girl. 

"Give  me  till  tomorrow  morning,"  said 
Jim.  "1  think  1  can  find  what's  back  of 
this." 

Griffin  hesitated  but  there  was  a  per- 
sonal appeal  in  Jim's  eyes — an  appeal  to 
associations  of  a  decade.  "All  right, 
Jim."  he  agreed. 

When  they  had  gone  Jim  called  Pame- 
la's number.  What  he  had  almost  ex- 
pected happened,  but  his  heart  sank  none 
the  less  when  a  man's  voice  answered 
the  phone.  .  .  . 

Excepting  a  trained  nurse,  an  actress 
is  the  easiest  prey  for  the  unscrupulous 
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'Pardon  me,  but  may  I  have  a  word  with  you?" 


•  OIIII    DRUCKER 


male.  Jim  had  learned  that  in  the  back- 
ground of  their  troubles  01  then   la 

there  was  often  some  plausible  confi- 
dence man.  some  soincd  musician,  w  ho 
asserted  his  masculinity  bj  waj  of  inter- 
ference, midnight  nagging,  bad  advice, 
I  he  technique  ot  the  man  was  to  belittle 

the  woman's  job  a<\A  to  question  end« 
lessK  the  motives  and  intelligence  ol 
those  lor  whom  she  worked 

Jim  was  thinking  of  all  this  when  he 

reached  the  bungalow  hotel  in  Beverlj 

where  Pamela  had  moved.    It   was 
alter  si\     In  the  court  a  cold   fountain 

splashed  senselessly  against  the  Decern- 
bei  tog  and  he  heard  Majoi  Bowes'a 
voice  loud  from  three  radios. 

When  the  dOOl  Ol  the  apartment 
opened  Jim  stared      I  he  man  was  old      a 

bent  and  withered  Englishman  with 
rudd)  winter  color  dying  in  his  face,  He 

ao'l  an  old  dressing  gown  and  slippers 
and  he  asked  Jim  to  sit  down  with  an  air 
of  being  at  home  Pamela  would  be  in 
shortly. 

\re  you  a  relative?"  Jim  asked  won- 
deringly. 

"No,  Pamela  and  I  met  here  in  Holly- 
wood. We  were  strangers  in  a  strange 
land.  Aie  vou  employed  in  pictures,  Mr. 
Mr.—" 

"Leonard,"  said  Jim.  "Yes.  At  pres- 
ent I'm  Pamela's  boss." 

A  change  came  into  the  man's  eyes — 
the  watery  blink  became  conspicuous, 
there  was  a  stiffening  of  the  old  lids.  The 
lips  curled  down  and  backward  and  Jim 
was  gazing  into  an  expression  of  utter 
malignancy.  Then  the  features  became 
old  and  bland  again. 

"I  hope  Pamela  is  being  handled  prop- 
erly?" 

"Y'ou've  been  in  pictures?"  Jim  asked. 

"Till  my  health  broke  down.  But  I  am 
still  on  the  rolls  at  Central  Casting  and  I 
know  everything  about  this  business  and 
the  souls  of  those  who  own  it — "  He 
broke  off. 

THE  door  opened  and  Pamela  came  in. 
"Well,  hello,"  she  said  in  surprise. 
"You've  met?  The  Honorable  Chauncey 
Ward — Mr.  Leonard." 

Her  glowing  beauty,  borne  in  from 
outside  like  something  snatched  from 
wind  and  weather,  made  Jim  breathless 
for  a  moment. 

"1  thought  you  told  me  my  sins  this 
alternoon,"  she  said  with  a  touch  of  de- 
fiance. 

"I  wanted  to  talk  to  you  away  from 
the  studio." 

"Don't  accept  a  salary  cut."  the  old 
man  said.  "That's  an  old  trick." 

"It's  not  that,  Mr.  Ward,"  said  Pamela. 
"Mr.  Leonard  has  been  my  friend  up  to 
now.  But  today  the  director  tried  to 
make  a  fool  of  me,  and  Mr.  Leonard 
backed  him  up." 

"They  all  hang  together,"  said  Mr. 
Ward. 

"I  wonder — "  began  Jim.  "Could  I  pos- 
sibly talk  to  you  alone?" 

"I  trust  Mr.  Ward,"  said  Pamela 
frowning.  "He's  been  over  here  twenty- 
five  years  and  he's  practically  my  busi- 
ness manager." 

Jim  wondered  from  what  deep  loneli- 
ness this  relationship  had  sprung.  "I  hear 
there  was  more  trouble  on  the  set,"  he 
said. 

"Trouble!"  She  was  wide-eyed.  "Grif- 
fin's assistant  swore  at  me  and  I  heard  it. 
So  1  walked  out.  And  if  Griffin  sent 
apologies  by  you  I  don't  want  them — our 
relation  is  going  to  be  strictly  business 
from  now  on." 

"He  didn't  send  apologies,"  said  Jim 
uncomfortably.  "He  sent  an  ultima- 
tum." 

"An  ultimatum!"  she  exclaimed.  "I've 
got  a  contract,  and  you're  his  boss,  aren't 
you?" 

"To  an  extent,"  said  Jim,  " — but.  of 
course,  making  pictures  is  a  joint  mat- 
ter—" 

"Then  let  me  try  another  director." 

"Light    for    your    rights,"    said    Mr. 
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Do  what  "Jolting  Joe"  does.  Take  . . . 
50  seconds  to  massage  Vita  lis"  special 
formula  not  only  prevents  dryness  but  stim- 
ulates, refreshes  your  scalp  as  no  non-alco- 
holic dressing  can!  And  massaging  with 
Vitalis  routs  loose  dandruff,  helps  check  ex- 
cessive falling  hair. 

10  seconds  to  comb.  Now  your  hair  looks 
naturally  well-groomed.  No  greasy  "paleni- 
leather"  shine  — Vitalis  con- 
tains no  mineral  oil  —  just 
pure  vegetable  oil.  To  look 
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Vitalis  today! 
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Fine  hats  are  like  young  colts.. 


Unbelievable?  Not  at  all.  For  they  both  com- 
bine softness  and  liveliness.  These  are  qualities 
hatters  say  are  essential  in  fine  hats.  And  if 
you'll  pick  up  a  Mallory,  feel  its  mellow  felt, 
your  own  fingertips  will  tell  you  what  we  mean. 
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famous  as  a  lightweight,  has 
the  softness  and  liveliness  you 
feel  in  all  Mallory  Hats.  And 
it  has  a  jaunty,  casual  style  all 
its  own.  Cravenette  shower- 
proofed, $7.50.  Or  in  Mal- 
lory's  exclusive  Pliafelt,*  $10. 
Other  Mallorys,  $7.50  to  $20. 
Danbury,  Conn. 
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Ward.  "That's  the  only  thing  that  im- 
presses them." 

"You're  doing  your  best  to  wreck  this 
girl,"  said  Jim  quietly. 

"You  can't  frighten  me,"  snapped 
Ward.  "I've  seen  your  type  before." 

Jim  looked  again  at  Pamela.  There 
was  exactly  nothing  he  could  do.  Had 
they  been  in  love,  had  it  ever  seemed  the 
time  to  encourage  the  spark  between 
them,  he  might  have  reached  her  now. 
But  it  was  too  late.  In  the  Hollywood 
darkness  outside  he  seemed  to  feel  the 
swift  wheels  of  the  industry  turning.  He 
knew  that  when  the  studio  opened  to- 
morrow, Mike  Harris  would  have  new 
plans  that  did  not  include  Pamela  at  all. 

FOR  a  moment  longer  he  hesitated.  He 
was  a  well-liked  man,  still  young,  and 
with  a  wide  approval.  He  could  buck 
them  about  this  girl,  send  her  to  a  dra- 
matic teacher.  He  could  not  bear  to  see 
her  make  such  a  mistake.  On  the  other 
hand  he  was  afraid  that  somewhere  peo- 
ple had  yielded  to  her  too  much,  spoiled 
her  for  this  sort  of  career. 

"Hollywood  isn't  a  very  civilized 
place,"  said  Pamela. 

"It's  a  jungle,"  agreed  Mr.  Ward. 
"Full  of  prowling  beasts  of  prey." 

Jim  rose.  "Well,  this  one  will  prowl 
out,"  he  said.  "Pam,  I'm  very  sorry. 
Feeling  like  you  do,  I  think  you'd  be  wise 
to  go  back  to  England  and  get  married." 

For  a  moment  a  flicker  of  doubt  was  in 
her  eyes.  But  her  confidence,  her  young 
egotism,  was  greater  than  her  judgment 
— she  did  not  realize  that  this  very  min- 
ute was  opportunity  and  she  was  losing  it 
forever. 

For  she  had  lost  it  when  Jim  turned 
and  went  out.  It  was  weeks  before  she 
knew  how  it  happened.  She  received  her 
salary  for  some  months — Jim  saw  to  that 
— but  she  did  not  set  foot  on  that  lot 
again.  Nor  on  any  other.  She  was  placed 
quietly  on  that  black  list  that  is  not  writ- 
ten down  but  that  functions  at  back- 
gammon games  after  dinner,  or  on  the 
way  to  the  races.  Men  of  influence 
stared  at  her  with  interest  at  restaurants 
here  and  there  but  all  their  inquiries 
about  her  reached  the  same  dead  end. 

She  never  gave  up  during  the  following 
months — even  long  after  Becker  had  lost 
interest  and  she  was  in  want,  and  no 
longer  seen  in  the  places  where  people  go 
to  be  looked  at.  It  was  not  from  grief 
or  discouragement  but  only  through 
commonplace  circumstances  that  in  June 
she  died.  .  .  . 

When  Jim  heard  about  it,  it  seemed  in- 
creaible  and  terrible.  He  learned  acci- 
dentally that  she  was  in  the  hospital  with 
pneumonia — he  telephoned  and  found 
that  she  was  dead.  "Sybil  Higgins,  ac- 
tress, English.    Age  twenty-one  " 

She  had  given  old  Ward  as  the  person 
to  be  informed  and  Jim  managed  to  get 
him  enough  money  to  cover  the  funeral 
expenses,  on  the  pretext  that  some  old 
salary  was  still  owing.  Afraid  that  Ward 
might  guess  the  source  of  the  money  he 
did  not  go  to  the  funeral  but  a  week 
later  he  drove  out  to  the  grave.  ■ 

It  was  a  long  bright  June  day  and  he 
stayed  there  an  hour.  All  over  the  city 
there  were  young  people  just  breathing 
and  being  happy  and  it  seemed  senseless 
that  the  little  English  girl  was  not  one  of 
them.  He  kept  on  trying  and  trying  to 
twist  things  about  so  that  they  would 
come  out  right  for  her  but  it  was  too  late. 
He  said  good-by  aloud  and  promised  that 
he  would  come  again. 

Back  at  the  studio  he  reserved  a  pro- 
jection room  and  asked  for  her  tests  and 
for  the  bits  of  film  that  had  been  shot  on 
her  picture.  He  sat  in  a  big  leather  chair 
in  the  darkness  and  pressed  the  button 
for  it  to  begin. 

In  the  test  Pamela  was  dressed  as  he 
had  seen  her  that  first  night  at  the  dance. 
She  looked  very  happy  and  he  was  glad 
she  had  had  at  least  that  much  happiness. 
The  reel  of  takes  from  the  picture  began 
and  ran  jerkily  with  the  sound  of  Bob 


Griffin's  voice  off  scene  and  with  pm 
boys  showing  the  number  of  blocks  f 
the  scenes.    Then  Jim  started  as  the  ne 
to  the  last  one  came  up,  and  he  saw  h 
turn  from  the  camera  and  whisper: 
rather  die  than  do  it  that  way." 

Jim  got  up  and  went  back  to  his  o 
where  he  opened  the  three  notes  he  h 
from  her  and  rc.ul  them  again. 

" — just    passing    by    the    studio    , 
thought  of  you  and  of  our  ride." 

Just  passing  by.  During  the  spring  s 
had  called  him  twice  on  the  phone 
knew,  and  he  had  wanteu  to  see  her.  B 
he  could  do  nothing  for  her  and  cou 
not  bear  to  tell  her  so. 

"I  am  not  very  brave,"  Jim  said  to  hii 
self.  Even  now  there  was  fear  in  his  he£ 
that  this  would  haunt  him  like  that  mer 
ory  of  his  youth,  and  he  did  not  want  | 
be  unhappy. 

Several  days  later  he  worked  late  in  t 
dubbing  room,  and  afterward  he  dropp 
into  his  neighborhood  drugstore  for 
sandwich.  It  was  a  warm  night  and  the 
were  many   young  people  at  the  soi 
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M  FR1\D 
MISS  BARRYMORE 

By  TALLULAH  BANKHEAD 

On  one  occasion,  Ethel  Barry- 
more,  a  real  baseball  fan, 
greeted  Tallulah  with :  "Well, 
I  see  the  Bums  blew  two  to- 
day." The  irrepressible  girl 
from  way  down  South  in 
Dixie  tells  about  that  and  a 
lot  of  other   Barrymoreisms 


In  ColHerS  next  week 
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counter.  He  was  paying  his  check  wh< 
he  became  aware  that  a  figure  was  stan 
ing  by  the  magazine  rack  looking  at  hi 
over  the  edge  of  a  magazine.  He  stopp< 
— he  did  not  want  to  turn  for  a  clos 
look  only  to  find  the  resemblance  at  < 
end.  Nor  did  he  want  to  go  away. 

He  heard  the  sound  of  a  page  turnii 
and  then  out  of  the  corner  of  his  eye  i 
saw  the  magazine  cover,  The  Illustrau 
London  News. 

HE  FELT  no  fear — he  was  thinkii 
too  quickly,  too  desperately.  If  th 
were  real  and  he  could  snatch  her  bac 
start  from  there,  from  that  night. 

"Your  change,  Mr.  Leonard." 

"Thank  you." 

Still  without  looking  he  started  for  tl 
door  and  then  he  heard  the  magazii 
close,  drop  to  a  pile  and  he  heard  som 
one  breathe  close  to  his  side.  Newsbo 
were  calling  an  extra  across  the  street  ar 
after  a  moment  he  turned  the  wrong  wa 
her  way,  and  he  heard  her  following — ; 
plain  that  he  slowed  his  pace  with  tl 
sense  that  she  had  trouble  keeping  i 
with  him. 

In  front  of  the  apartment  court  1 
took  her  in  his  arms  and  drew  her  radia 
beauty  close. 

"Kiss  me  good  night,"  she  said, 
like  to  be  kissed  good  night.  I  sleep  be 
ter." 

Then  sleep,  he  thought,  as  he  turn« 
away — sleep.   I  couldn't  fix  it.   I  tried 
fix  it.    When  you  brought  your  beau 
here  I  didn't  want  to  throw  it  away,  bul 
did  somehow.   There  is  nothing  left  ft 


you  now  but  sleep. 
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PRIDE'S  CVS  ILK 

Continued  from  ootif  2K 


having  an\  turther  sins  upon  m\  head 
Esther  must  not  know  about  this  She 
is  your  wife — your  wife,  Pride,  whatever 
the  reasons  you  married  her.  1  won't 
have  her  deserted  because  of  me  I'll 
stay  here — in  the  backwaters  of  your 
life,  but  no  more  than  that.  Promise 
me'" 

"I  promise."  Pride  growled,  and 
kissed  hei  good-bv , 

But.  OH  the  was  home,  he  turned  the 
matter  over  in  Ins  mind.  Don't  know 
that  I'll  keep  that  promise,  he  thought 
angrily.  Sharon  is  mv  wife  rcallv  not 
Esther.  Never  had  this  feeling  before 
about  Sharon-  of  coming  home,  of  be 
mg  all  peaceful  like,  of  being  where  I 
belong.  I'm  going  to  talk  to  Esther.  She's 
got  money — and  I'll  gi\e  her  more. 
Every  cent  1  have  if  necessary,  she'll 
see  it  mv  waj .  I  saw  in  the  paper  yester- 
day that  there  was  over  sixteen  thousand 
divorces  last  year.  1  want  Sharon  tor 
my  w  il'e.  It  1  hadn't  been  such  a  damned, 
greedy  tool,  she'd  be  that  now  — and 
we'd  be  happy.  .  .  . 

WHIN  he  reached  the  Stillworth 
mansion.  Esther  was  up  and  wait- 
ing tor  him.  She  did  not  say  a  word 
about  his  night-long  absence.  She  sal 
there  over  the  breakfast  table,  where 
Pride  joined  her  for  another  cup  ol  cof- 
fee, with  an  expression  of  quiet  triumph 
upon  her  face.  Finally  Pride  could  not 
stand  it  am   longer. 

"Esther,"  he  said.  "I've  got  to  talk  to 
you." 

"Is  it  important?  I  don't  feel  like  talk- 
ing this  morning.  I  just  want  to  sit  here 
and  be  happv  ." 

"Yes,"  Pride  said  grimly,  "it  is." 

"Oh."  Esther  said.  "Well — since  we 
must  talk.  I'd  better  tell  you  something 
first .    I'm  going  to  have  a  baby.  Pride." 

Pride  sat  there,  his  mouth  dropping 
open  foolishly,  staring  at  the  slim  and 
lovely  figure  o\  his  wife  as  though  he 
were  seeing  her  for  the  first  time.  A 
bab\  !  A  son — oh,  it  would  be  a  son — to 


grow  up  tall  and  handsome  at  his  side. 

to  tollow  in  his  footsteps  and  to  inherit 
his  worldl)  goods. 

"Oh  I  sther."  he  mumbled,  "a  kid' 
W  e    6  going  to  have  a  kid'" 

"Yes,"  I  sthei  chuckled    "We  are  " 

"W  ow  '     I  know  it's  going  to  be  a  DO)  ' 

Pride   exulted.     "Oh,    Esther,   hon 
Then  he  came  around  the  table  and  took 
her  in  his  arms. 

PRini   sat  in  his  stud)  trying  to  con 
centrate  on  the  work  that  I. a  before 
him.   Bui  the  events  ol  the  past  months 

tugged  at  his  mind,  tart  and  hittei   in  re 

Section    At  t  hristmastime,  he  had  gone 

to  liil.im's  and  bought  a  magnificent 
diamond  necklace  for  Sharon.  It  had 
cost  him  a  fortune,  .w\d  as  he  had  driven 

toward  her  flat  he  had  savored  the  anliu 

nation  ol  how  her  eyes  would  light  up  at 

seeing  it. 

But  Sharon  had  stood  there  hold- 
ing the  necklace  in  her  hand  without 
saving  a  word,  and  the  slow  tears  had 
crept  down  from  the  corners  ol  hei 
eyelids.  I  hen  silentlv .  she  had  handed  it 
back. 

"1  am  given.  Pride,"  she  said  simply, 
"not  bought.  There's  a  name  for  women 
who  take  gifts  and  money  in  exchange 
for  love." 

Damn  it  all.  he  thought  morosely, 
there's  no  understanding  women!  1  won- 
der. He  paused,  look  a  cigar  out  of  the 
box  in  the  drawer,  lighted  it.  and  then 
resumed  his  thought.  I  wonder  where  on 
earth  Esther  got  a  name  like  Caprice  for 
the  babv. 

1  sther.  late  in  September,  had  pre- 
sented him  with  his  long-awaited  heir. 
But  to  his  acute  disappointment,  the 
child  was  a  girl.  He  was.  for  about  an 
hour,  quite  bitter  about  it — and  much 
shaken  with  lear  and  confusion  over  the 
fact  that  little  Caprice  had  arrived  seven 
months  to  the  night  from  the  date  ol 
Esther's  return  from  Carolina.  He  had 
feared  that  the  child,  being  premature, 
would  be  malformed  or  idiotic.    But  his 
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Van  Heusen  joi/s  forth  with  a 
brand  new  series  of  smart  neckties, 
their  patterns  stemming  from 
your  favorite  sports. 
Be  on  the  lookout  for  'em! 
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That's  a  fancy  curve  coming  your 
way.  But  in  spite  of  the  pitcher's 
form,  you'll  make  a  hit 

with  this  beauty  of  a  tie  ;|^ 

...  in  any  league! 


what's  your  favorite  sport? 


Van  Heusen  Sport  Ties  win  your 
admiration  when  you  place  one 

around  your  neck  where  it  will 
show-  Fine  fabrics  plus  fine  tailoring 
mean  they  keep  their  shape, 
stay  knot-able  longer. 


or 
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Don't  take  your  eyes  from  those  pins! 
That's  the  secret  of  good  bowling; 
but  it's  no  secret  that  any  one 

of  these  ties  gives  you  good 
looks  to  spare  .  .  .  Seven  sports 

to  the  set,  include  hockey,  tennis, 
golf  .  .  .  each  in  several  color 
combinations.  And  the  price  is  right 
down  your  alley  .  .  .  $2.00  each 

Other  Van  Heusen  ties  $1  to  J2.50 
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Van  Heusen  ties 
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Mokers  of  Von  Heusen  Shirts 

Ties   •   Pajamas   •   Collars   •    Sport  Shirts 
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Sure  Cure  for  Oil 
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As  engines  get  old,  cylinders  wear.  Oil  escapes  past 
worn  piston  rings,  in  worn  cylinders,  burns  in  the  combus- 
tion chomber,  fouls  the  engine,  shortens  engine  life, 
wastes  oil  and  gos.  The  Sealed  Power  MD-50  Steel  Oil 
Ring  ends  such  waste,  seols  worn  cylinders  tightly  against 
escaping  oil.  The  secret  of  this  amazing  ring  is  the  Full- 
Flow  Spring,  shown  here  in  phantom  view.  Here  ore 
some  of  its  advantages: 

DOUBLE  OIL  ECONOMY 

BECAUSE    OIL    FLOWS    FREELY 
BACK  INTO  WE  CRANK  CASE 


THROUGH  RING 


THROUGH  SPRING 
THROUGH  PISTON  OIL  HOLES 

LONGER  LIFE 

because  greater  bearing  area  reduces  wear  on  ring  and 
spring.  Greater  resilience  maintains  original  efficiency 
through  entire  life  of  ring. 


SLOTS  AT  TOP 

OF  CURVES  AS  WELL 

AS  IN  VALLEYS 


tn; 


EASIER  STARTING 

Mechanics  report  that  engines  re-powered  with  Sealed 
Power  Piston  Rings,  including  the  MD-50  Steel  Oil  Ring, 
start  easily  the  first  time.    No  towing.    No  pushing. 
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The  symbol  of  quality 
in  pitton  rings,  pis- 
tons, cylinder  sleeves, 
valves,  woter  pumps 
and  chossis  ports. 
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j  Mechanics  from  coast  to  coast  say  that 

ALED  POWER  PISTON  RINGS 
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Wou  rather  drive  with  19*9  pep  an  economy 

—  than  to  plug  along  with  a  grunting,  groaning,  oil-gulping 
engi  ilcd  Power  Piston  Rings  will  help  you  save  oil,  sa 

<mal  power— no  matter  when  your  car,  truck  or  tractor 
s  amazing  Scaled   Power  4-piece  Steel  Oil  Ring  I 
ion  throughout  the  industry!  It  is  giving  thousand 
ners  the  benefits  of  maximum  oil  economy.   It  is  praised  by 
mechanics   from   coast  to  coast.    It  is  the  only  piston  ring  with  the 
caled   Power   Full-Flow   Spring.    Ask   your   Scaled   Power 
:  Dealer  to  tell  you  the  whole  story  no 

Mail  a  postal  card  today  for  proof  to  back  up  our  challenge.  At  the  same  time  we'll 
send  you  our  new  illustrated  booklet  on  7  ways  to  sate  oil.  It's  free  and  may  save 
you  rami  money.    Sealed  Power  Corporation,  Dept.  K-4,  Muskegon,  Michigan. 
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EXPERT 

ENGINE  SERVICE 
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PISTON 


T  IN   NEW  CARS' 


I    N    C    S 


IN   OLD  CA 


There  is  a  Sealed  Power  Set  specifi- 
cally engineered  for  your  cor,  truck 
or  tractor  — whatever  the  make 
mod/.' I, 
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MOTORISTS  WISE 


You  can  save  many  hours  of  polishing  every  year 
— by  Simonizing  your  car.  Thafs  because  it  lasts 
many  times  longer,  and  gives  your  car  beauty 
unequaled  in  brilliance  and  durability.  Then  too, 
Simonizing  makes  the  finish  last  longer  .  .  .  keeps 
colors  from  fading!   So  insure  the  beauty  of  your 
car  with  world-famous  Simoniz  and  Simoniz  Kleener. 


Use  Simoniz  Kleener  (liquid 
or  paste)  to  clean  finish. 
Then  Simoniz  for  lasting 
beauty.    Sold   everywhere! 


THE    SIMONIZ    COMPANY,   CHICAGO    16,   ILL. 
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fear  and  bitterness  had  lasted  a  scant 
hour,  for  at  the  end  ol  that  time,  Doctor 
Bergman  had  allowed  him  to  see  the 
most  beautiful  girl  baby  in  all  the  world. 

And  Pride's  heart  melted  within  him. 
Seeing  the  expression  upon  his  face 
Esther  knew  real  triumph.  At  last  the 
chink  in  his  armor  had  been  found. 

He  got  up  now  from  the  desk  and  go- 
ing into  the  room  where  the  baby  was, 
took  his  four-month-old  daughter  in  his 
arms.  Bending  down,  he  kissed  her  pink 
cheek.  As  he  did  so,  his  mustache  tickled 
her  delicate  skin,  and  she  laughed  aloud. 

"Es!"  Pride  roared.  "She  laughed! 
Did  you  hear  her?  I  didn't  know  they 
could  laugh  so  young!" 

"They  can't,"  Esther  said  calmly, 
"You're  mistaken,  Pride." 

"The  hell  I  am!  Oh,  excuse  me, 
Cappy.  Your  old  daddy's  got  to  stop 
that.  He  can't  cuss  any  more,  can  he? 
Not  in  front  of  you." 

"Pride,"  Esther  said  gaily,  "I  never 
would  have  believed  you'd  be  such  a  fool 
over  a  child." 

"Ain't  I,  though?"  Pride  grinned. 
"She's  so  little  and  sweet.  I  didn't  de- 
serve anything  like  this.  Guess  that's 
why  I  love  her  so.  God,  but  she's  pretty! 
I  can't  half  get  my  work  done  these  days, 
thinking  about  this  kid.  She's  got  to 
have  the  best  of  everything." 

He  drew  out  his  nugget  luck  piece 
and  dangled  it  before  the  baby.  Caprice 
made  vague  movements  with  her  hands, 
but  her  co-ordination  was  not  yet  good 
enough  for  her  to  catch  it.  So  Pride  gave 
it  to  her,  grinning. 

Caprice  took  the  nugget  at  once  and 
plopped  it  into  her  mouth. 

"Pride!"  Esther  shrieked.  "Here!  Give 
her  to  me!" 

Fearfully,  Pride  surrendered  the  baby 
and  watched  as  Esther  fished  the  nugget 
out  of  her  mouth. 

"You  might  have  strangled  her!"  Es- 
ther snapped. 

Pride's  face  was  ashen  with  real  fear. 
"Damn  my  stupid  hide!"  he  said.  "I  sure 
could  have!  Here,  give  her  back  to  me, 
Es.   I'll  be  more  careful." 

"See  that  you  are,"  Esther  said 
sternly. 

Pride  continued  to  rock  the  baby  un- 
til the  big  blue  eyes  closed.  Seeing  her 
there,  sleeping  in  the  circle  of  his  great 
arms,  his  heart  melted  within  him.  Dear 
Lord,  he  prayed  silently,  don't  ever  let 
harm  come  to  her — please.  I  think  I'd 
die  or  go  crazy  if  anything  happened  to 
this  kid. 

"Pride,"  Esther  said. 

"Yes.  hon?" 

"Joseph  was  here  yesterday.  He  asked 
to  see  you." 

"Little  Joe  Fairhill?  What  did  he  want 
— you  to  leave  me  and  come  back  to 
him?" 

"No."    Esther  smiled.    "At  least  he 


didn't  say  so.  Why  don't  you  hurv  the 
hatchet,  Pride?  Aftei  all,  Joe  has  never 
done  you  anj  real  harm.  1  think  he'd 
like  to  be  1 1  icnds  now — and  he  is  nice." 

"All  right,''  Pride  said  indulgently. 
"Have  him  over  to  dinner  some  night.  I 
always  liked  him  .myhow — even  if  he 
did  buck  up  against  me.  Plenty  of  nerve, 
that  fellow.    Did  vou  show  him  Cappy?" 

•Yes,"  Esther  said.   "Why?" 

"No  reason.    How'd  he  like  her?" 

"Very  much,"  Esther  said  quietly. 
"He  said  she's  the  most  beautiful  baby 
he's  ever  seen." 

"Damned  right  she  is!  Joe's  got  sense. 
And  taste  too;  he  proved  that  by  trying 
to  marry  you." 

"That,  I  suppose,  is  a  compliment?" 
Esther  said. 

"Yes,"  Pride  said.  "Cappy  got  her 
looks  from  you,  thank  God!  She  doesn't 
look  like  me  at  all." 

MALCHOLM  came  into  the  room 
and  paused  just  inside  the  door.  He 
had  a  letter  on  a  silver  tray  in  his  hand. 
Pride  gave  the  baby  back  to  Esther  and 
got  up  and  took  the  letter.  Swiftly  he 
tore  it  open  and  read  it. 

"Now,"  he  said,  when  he  had  finished, 
his  voice  heavy  with  disgust,  "I  got  to  get 
me  a  new  manager!" 

Esther  looked  up  in  surprise. 

"A  manager?"  she  asked.  "For  what?" 

"For  the  mines.  Tim  quit.  He'll  be 
back  here  tomorrow." 

"Oh,"  Esther  said.  Then:  "Why  did 
he  quit,  Pride?" 

"Some  trouble  in  Millville.  It  seems 
that  the  main  shaft  blew  up.  Wrecked 
the  winch  and  the  lift,  and  blocked  the 
main  tunnel.  Hell!  I  won't  be  able  to 
get  no  coal  out  now  till  spring." 

"And  Tim  quit  over  that?" 

"Well,"  Pride  said  uneasily,  "some  of 
the  men  got  killed — and  you  know  how 
Tim  is." 

"Some  of  the  men — how  many, 
Pride?" 

"Well—" 

"I  asked  you  a  question,  Pride." 

"Three  hundred." 

"Three  hundred!  No  wonder  Tim  re- 
signed. Tell  me,  Pride,  those  ventilators 
Tim  was  always  asking  for — would  they 
have  helped?" 

"Maybe,"  Pride  said  morosely.  "Tim 
says  it  was  firedamp  and  coal  dust  that 
did  it.  Ventilators  are  s'posed  to  take 
care  of  that.  Nobody  knows.  Mining  is 
just  dangerous  and  that's  all  there  is  to 
it." 

"No,  Pride,"  Esther  said  quietly,  "that 
isn't  all  there  is  to  it.  I've  been  putting 
up  with  things  like  this  all  my  life,  and 
I  don't  intend  to  go  on  doing  it.  Father 
made  his  money  any  way  he  could,  but 
I  didn't  understand  that  until  I  was 
grown.  But  I  do  understand  now.  I 
don't  want  that  kind  of  wealth.    I  don't 
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'Call  that  art?     Why,  a  child  can  do  it" 


NTD   HILTON 


THE  SOONER  YOU  SIMONIZ  YOUR  CAR  THE  BETTER! 
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"Okay,  lover  boy,  we've  danced  out 
into  the  garden    .    .    .    now  what? 


VIRSIL    PAMTCM 


want  Caprice  to  have  your  sins  fall  upon 
her  head." 

"But.  Esther,"  Pride  protested,  "them 
things  cost  money!" 

"W  hat  docs  life  cost.  Pride?"  Esther 
said.  "What  is  the  measure  in  dollars 
and  cents  of  the  grief  of  those  mens 
widows?" 

"Now  you're  talking  foolishness!" 

"Am  I?  I'm  sorry.  Only,  my  dear 
husband,  you're  going  to  do  some  of 
those  things  Tim  asked  you  to.  You're 
going  to  put  in  the  ventilators.  You're 
going  to  build  a  hospital  and  a  decent 
school.  I'll  do  my  share,  too.  If  you  do 
those  things.  Ill  build  an  orphanage  for 
the  Millville  children — and  establish  a 
relief  fund  for  the  widows." 

"Esther,  you're  crazy!  Plumb  stark 
raving.  You  sound  downright  radical 
like  those  fellows  always  talking  in 
Tompkins  Square." 

"Radical?  No — I  call  it  decency, 
that's  all.  I  don't  agree  with  the  Social- 
ists. I  don't  believe  in  state  ownership 
and  confiscation.  Only  that's  precise!} 
what  we're  going  to  get  if  men  like  you 
don't  develop  a  conscience.  We've  had  a 
good  life.  Pride.  I  want  to  keep  it  that 
way.  And  sooner  or  later  the  only  way 
we're  going  to  be  able  to  do  it  is  to  show 
the  world  ^hat  the  things  the  radicals — 
quite  rightly.  Pride — say  that  working 
people  ought  to  have  can  be  provided 
under  our  system.  We've  got  to  prove 
that  private  wealth  can  be  just." 

"Daft!"  Pride  growled.  "It's  just  like 
this  fellow  Darwin  says:  the  survival  of 
the  fittest.  The  world's  a  jungle,  hon. 
And  the  biggest  and  toughest  win  out. 
Been  that  way  ever  since  the  beginning 
of  time.     You  can't  change  things." 

"Perhaps  not.  But  there  are  tall  cities 
standing  where  the  jungle  was  before.  A 
jungle  doesn't  have  to  stay  a  jungle, 
Pride.  And  this  particular  one  isn't  go- 
ins  to." 

"No?" 

"No.  I'll  leave  you  if  you  don't  do 
something  about  those  people.  Oh,  I 
know  that  doesn't  bother  you.  You'd  be 
sitting  on  your  Sharon's  doorstep  before 
my  carriage  was  out  of  sight.  Only. 
Pride.  I'll  take  Caprice  with  me."  Esther 
could  see  the  livid  spots  of  rage  appear- 
ing upon  Pride's  cheeks.  But  she  could 
see  something  else,  too — the  tiny  glow 
of  fear  in  his  eyes.     She  had  won. 

Pride  crossed  over  to  her  and  stood 
looking  down  at  the  baby.  Then  he  put 
out  one  thick  finger  and  Caprice  caught 
it  in  her  chubby  fist,  cooing  with  delight. 

"You — you  wouldn't."  he  growled. 

"Oh,  yes  I  would.  Caprice  has  to  have 
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a — father  she  can  be  proud  of.   I'm  go- 
ing to  see  I  hat  she  has.    Or  none  at  all. 
Or.  perhaps  another  one." 
I"  Pride  roared. 

Strange  what  a  hold  the  child  has  on 
him.  Esther  thought.  Thank  God  for 
that.  NeJd  time  I'll  have  to  see  what 
can  be  done  about  Sharon. 

"You  win."  Pride  croaked.  "I'll  have 
the  papers  drawn  up  first  thing  in  the 
morning." 

"See  that  you  do,"  Esther  said  se- 
renely. 

PRIDE  stood  looking  at  Caprice. 
Beautiful,  he  thought,  prettiest  baby 
I  ever  did  see.  I  don't  even  worry  about 
her  not  being  a  boy  any  more.  Never 
loved  anvthing  in  my  whole  damned  life 
like  I  love  this  rosy  little  angel. 

He  bent  down  to  the  infant. 

"Got  to  have  the  best,  haven't  you, 
hon'"  he  murmured.  "Finest  clothes, 
biggest  carriage,  best  damn'  schooling  in 
the  land.  The  boy  who  comes  to  marry 
you  is  going  to  have  a  hard  way  to  go. 
He's  going  to  have  to  show  me  his  bank- 
book with  seven  figures  in  it.  Going  to 
climb  up  and  down  his  family  tree  worse 
than  a  monkey  to  make  sure  ain't  no 
craziness  or  meanness  or  wildness  in  his 
blood!  Going  to  make  him  bring  me  a 
letter  from  his  preacher  showing  how 
good  he  is.  The  boy  that  marries  you 
has  got  to  be  right!" 

"And  in  turn,"  Esther  mocked, 
"would  you  swear  that  there's  no  crazi- 
ness or  meanness  or  wildness  in  her 
blood'" 

"Don't  make  no  difference!"  Pride 
said  stoutly.  "By  the  time  she's  grown, 
you'n  me'll  have  to  straighten  out  most 
of  what  she  got  from  the  both  of  us. 
That  wildcat  temper  of  yours,  and  my 
mean  streak.   Think  we  can  do  it?" 

"I  hope  so,"  Esther  said  softly. 

"I  got  something  I  want  to  show  you 
— something  I  got  for  you'n  her."  Pride 
said.  "I'll  tell  Terrance  to  get  the  car- 
riage ready." 

"But,"  Esther  protested,  "it's  so  cold!" 

"Wrap  her  up  good,  then.  This  here 
is  worth  seeing." 

It  was  warm  in  the  carriage  under  the 
buffalo  robe.  Terrance  managed  the 
well-trained  four  with  expert  skill.  They 
went  straight  up  Fifth  Avenue  past  the 
French  flats  they  had  formerly  occu- 
pied. 

•  You  know,"  Esther  said,  "I  miss  that 
place." 

"You  won't  much  longer,"  Pride 
grinned. 

They  left  the  city  behind  them.    Fi- 
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Patterns  (jay...* 


Whether   you're   the  active   or  spectator 
spoils   type,  you'll   lie   pleased  with  sport  shuts 
by  PaDdLE  &  SADDLE.  Tailored  with  an  eye  to 
masculine  comfort,  I'addle  &  Saddle  concen- 
trates on  smart  style,  loo.  Wonderfully 
wearable  Sanforized*   fabrics   in 
plains,  plaids  or  fancy  patterns. 
Long  or  short   sleeve  styles. 

*Fabnc  gArinfaff  (Mf  than  I'  , 


PEBFBCTO  shikts 

for  men 


BOY  BLUE  PAJAMAS 

for  liovs 


BOY  BLUE  SHIKTS 

for  boys 
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MY  ?0?S  THE  BEST../ 


I  had  to  separate 
my  kid  from  one  of 
his  pals  the  other 
day.  They  were 
scrapping  over  which  father  was  the 
better  baseball  umpire.  I  pretended 
to  be  angry  with  my  Tommy— though 
I  was  secretly  proud  of  his  faith 
in  me. 

That  little  incident  started  me  won- 
dering if  his  faith  was  really  justified. 
Sure,  I'd  done  my  best  to  give  him  a 
good  home  .  .  .  but  what  would  hap- 
pen to  him  and  his  Mom  if  some- 
thing should  happen  to  me  ? 
Then  I  remembered  my  talk  with  a 
Mutual  Life  representative,  who  ex- 
plained how  his  Company's  Insured 
income  service  could  provide  a  com- 
fortable monthly  income  for  Tommy 
and  his  mother  in  case  they  were  left 


alone.  At  the  same  time,  he  said 
Insured  Income  would  build  up  a 
retirement  fund,  so  I'd  never  be  a 
financial  burden  on  my  son. 

I  decided  that  was  the  kind  of  life 
insurance  planning  I  was  going  to 
have  for  my  family.  And  believe  me, 
I  was  a  happy  man  when  I  found  I 
could  afford  real  family  security,  so 
Tommy  and  his  mother  would  never 
be  let  down. 


Family  men  like  Mutual  Life's  In- 
sured Income  method  of  financial 
planning  because  it's  so  practical.  By 
building  on  what  you  already  own- 
Social  Security,  pension  rights,  pres- 
ent life  insurance  —  it  brings  your 
dream  of  family  security  within  your 
reach. 


Let  our  career  Field  Underwriter  in  your  community  explain  how 
Insured  Income  can  help  you. 


THE  MUTUAL  LIFE 

INSURANCE  COMPANY  of  NEW  YORK 


34    NASSAU    STREET 


NEW    YORK    5,    N.  Y. 


*■ 


'l«ux  Social  Security— WORTH  $3,000  OR  $13,000? 

Send  Fok  Free  Booklet  —  l.earn  the  facta  of  Social  Security  .  .  .  how  it  teams 
with  your  life  insurance.  If  you  live  in  the  U.  S.,  mail  the  coupon  helow.  You'll 
also  receive  a  handy  filing  envelope  to  keep  official  records  you,  or  your  wife,  may- 
need  later  to  collect  benefits  without  costly  delay. 

Yes,  I  would  like  your  free  Social  Security  Booklet — C-55. 


NAME ACE. 


HOME  ADDRESS. 


CITY COUNTY  .... 

STATE OCCUPATION  . 


VETERANS:  KEEP  YOUR  "G.   I."  LIFE   INSURANCE! 


nally  they  reached  the  place  which 
would,  Esther  reckoned,  be  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Eighty-second  Street  when 
the  narrow  footpaths  became  streets. 
Then  Terrance  began  to  work  the  car- 
riage westward. 

He  pulled  at  the  reins,  and  the  horses 
drew  to  a  stop.  Looking  out  the  window, 
Esther  could  see  the  smoke  from  many 
fires,  and  a  swarm  of  men  hard  at  work 
despite  the  cold.  They  were  digging 
into  the  frozen  earth  atop  a  high  bluff 
overlooking  the  Hudson,  while  a  man 
clad  in  a  fur  greatcoat  held  a  bundle  of 
plans  and  talked  with  the  foreman. 

"Is  this,"  Esther  demanded  sharply, 
"what  you  brought  me  to  see?" 

"Yep.  See  that  man  in  the  fur  coat? 
That's  Rosini — best  damned  architect  in 
the  country.  They  talk  about  Stewart's 
house — cost  him  a  measly  two  million. 
Well,  this  here  one  is  going  to  cost  five 
million!" 

"A  house?"  Esther  whispered. 
"You're  building  a  house?" 

"For  her,"  Pride  said  gently.  "She's 
got  to  have  the  best." 

"But,  Pride,  Father  left  us  a  wonderful 
house,"  Esther  reminded  him.  "We  don't 
need — " 

"Ain't  thinking  about  us.  It's  for  Ca- 
price. And  it  ain't  no  ordinary  house — 
it's  a  castle." 

"A — a  castle!" 

"Yep.  Ever  see  a  princess  without  a 
castle?  Half  the  crowned  heads  of  Eu- 
rope is  poorer  than  I  am  anyhow.  Why 
shouldn't  I  build  a  castle?  Towers  and 
battlements — maybe  even  a  draw- 
bridge." 

"A  castle,"  Esther  whispered.  "Pride's 
Castle!"  Then  softly,  merrily  she  began 
to  laugh. 

"What's  funny?"  Pride  growled. 

"You.  You're  a  throwback.  You're 
exactly  the  sort  of  man  who  built  castles 
in  the  first  place.  They  built  them  to  pro- 
tect themselves  against  the  people  they 
had  defrauded  and  stolen  from.  And 
they  put  them  at  strategic  points  where 
travelers  had  to  pass  so  they  could  go 
on  robbing.  And  ever  so  often,  Pride, 
the  serfs  rose  up  and  besieged  their 
liege  lord — or  an  enemy  baron  decided 
to  take  over.  Then  they  died  in  their 
castles  with  an  arrow  through  their 
hearts,  or  from  starvation  after  they  had 
eaten  even  the  dogs  and  the  rats.    Or 


they  surrendered  and  were  beheadec 
Take  your  choice,  Pride!" 

"You  think  something  like  that's  go 
ing  to  happen  to  me?  Well,  it  ain't.  I'r 
too  big  and  too  damned  strong.  Besides 
can't  nobody  kill  Pride — 'cepting  mayb 
pride  itself." 

"That  could  happen,  too,"  Esther  said 

THE  next  afternoon  Tim  McCarth 
walked  into  Pride's  office.  An  hou 
later,  completely  dazed,  he  walked  ou 
again,  in  complete  possession  of  the  hro 
kerage  office  of  Morrison,  who  had  die< 
a  month  before. 

Pride  had  not  made  him  an  outrigh 
gift  of  the  business.  He  knew  Tim  toi. 
well  for  that.  But  he  accepted  Tim's  not 
against  fifty  thousand  dollars,  to  be  paii 
when  and  how  Tim  saw  fit  at  interes 
rates  so  small  as  to  be  ridiculous. 

After  the  conference,  Pride  impul 
sively  asked  Tim  to  have  lunch  with  him 
But,  when  they  reached  Delmonico's 
the  waiter  directed  them  to  a  table  fo 
three. 

"The  lady  hasn't  come  yet,  sir,"  h 
said. 

"Esther    coming    down    here?"    Tin 
asked.   "How  is  she?  Hear  you've  got 
kid,  now." 

Pride  frowned.  "Esther's  fine."  h 
said.  "Yep,  we  got  a  baby  daughter 
Sweetest,  prettiest  little  thing  what  eve 
drew  breath.  You  got  to  bring  Luc 
and  Lance  over  to  see  her.  How  abou 
Sunday?" 

"Sure,"  Tim  said.  "Sunday'll  be  jus 
fine!" 

Pride  waited  in  silence,  fidgeting  in  hi 
seat.  Something's  wrong,  Tim  thought 
He's  worried  about  something.  Then  h> 
saw  Pride's  big  head  jerk.  He  half  turnei 
in  his  seat  and  gazed  toward  the  door. 

Sharon  O'Neil  stood  there  searching 
the  tables  with  her  eyes.  Then  she  sav 
Pride.  She  started  toward  their  table 
walking  swiftly,  her  thin  face  radiant. 

"I'm  late!"  she  said  gaily.  "Oh,  dar 
ling,  I'm  so  sorry!"  Then  she  saw  Tim 

Why  did  I  come?  Tim  thought  miser 
ably.  Pride  just  invited  me  on  the  spu 
of  the  moment.  Just  like  him — neve 
thinking  longer'n  his  nose,  'ceptin; 
about  money.  'Druther  I'd  gone  hungr 
than  see  this.  'Druther  I'd  half  starve* 
than  to  see  the  misery  and  the  guilt  ii 
her   poor   little   face — one   of   the   fev 
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"It's  centrally  located,   so  you'll  never 
have  far  to  go  to  look  for  a  decent  place" 


LAMY   REYNOLDS 
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How  are  you 
going  to  buy 


your  next  Car? 


LOOKER?  Look  wherever  you  will,  you'll  find  the  Kaiser  way 
ahead  in  advanced  styling,  in  advanced  engineering  and  mechan- 
ical features,  in  roominess  and  comfort.  Look  at  the  Kaiser's 
years-ahead  design.  As  other  "new"  cars  are  announced  the  Kaiser 
keeps  on  being  America's  most  copied  car. 


2 


The  kaiser  Convertible 


SHOPPER?  Shop  them  all.  Let  the  salesmen  tell  you  their 
stories.  Sure,  the  Kaiser  salesman  will  be  most  convincing!  Why 
not?  He  knows  that  dollar  for  dollar  his  product  has  what  it 
takes — in  economy,  in  trouble-free  performance,  in  lasting  value. 
More  than  a  quarter-million  satisfied  owners  agree — after  more 
than  3  billion  value-proving  owner-driven  miles! 


Kill  SKIS 

4500  KAISER-FRAZER   DEALERS  INVITE  YOU  TO— 

RIDE- THEN DECIDE! 


The  kaiser  Special 


DRIVER?  Put  the  Kaiser  to  every  test  you  know.  Learn  what  the 
highest -compression  engine  in  its  price  class  will  do.  Take  the 
roadworthy  Kaiser  over  bumps  and  around  curves.  A  satin- 
smooth  ride,  minimum  side-sway  and  vibration!  Triple-control 
steering  brings  a  new  thrill  to  driving.  You'll  like  it— for  keeps! 


The  KAISER  Virginian — a  brand-new 
idea  in  motor  cars.  The  smart  styling 
of  a  convertible  under  a  solid  steel  roof 
covered  with  satin-like  nylon. 


Listen  to  "WALTER  WINCH  ELL"  Sunday  Nights  Some  Station 


America's  Most  Copied  Cars   KAISER  *  FRAZER    Dealers  Wherever  You   Go 
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DOMINANT 

male 


A  distinguished  maker  presents 
a  distinguished  leather  .  .  .  Shell 
Cordovan  ...  in  smart  acces- 
sories   for    the    Dominant    Male. 

8e/f  and  Personalized  Tongue  6ucfc/e*$6.00 
.  .  .  Wallet  $7.50  plus  tax 

Same  belt  with  handsome  Horseshoe 
Buckle  $3.50 

At    better    men's    counters    every  where 

PIONEER  .U.S.A. 

PHILADELPHIA    I,    PA. 
America's  Finest  Accessories  for  Men  and  Boys 
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"I've  just  received  instructions  to  set  up  a 
bureau  of  700  investigators  to  find  out  which 
of  the  federal  employees  are  unnecessary" 


LEONARD  DOVE 


damn'  people  on  this  miserable  earth  I 
had  faith  in! 

Sharon  stood  quite  still  looking  at 
Tim,  seeing  his  face  bleak,  frowning, 
forbidding.  But  it  was  too  late  now — 
now  and  forever. 

I'll  have  to  get  used  to  it,  she  thought. 
Get  used  to  people  thinking  about  me 
that  way.  Only  that's  not  what  Tim's 
thinking.  He's  telling  himself:  "Her!  I 
never  would  have  believed  it!"  And 
that's  worse. 

"Hello,  Tim,"  she  said  softly. 

"Howdy,  Miss  Sharon,"  Tim  said. 
"Glad  to  see  you  again." 

Only  you're  not — are  you  Tim?  You'd 
almost  rather  see  me  dead  than  like  this. 
You  saved  me  once — remember.  Now 
are  you  glad,  Tim?  Now  that  you  see 
for  what  high  purpose  you  saved  my 
life?  She  blinked  her  eyes  hard  to  keep 
back  the  tears  that  tugged  at  her  eyelids. 

"How's  Lucy?"  she  asked.  "And 
Lance?" 

"Fine,"  Tim  said,  "just  fine." 

"Tell  Lucy  I'm  coming  to  see  her," 
Sharon  said  impulsively.  "It's  been  so 
long." 

"Yes."  Tim  said,  "it  has."  He  cleared 
his  throat  noisily.  "Only  Lucy — ain't 
having  no  visitors  right  now.  She  ain't 
so — well,  and  we  ain't  fixed  up  yet." 

SHARON  stiffened  as  though  she  had 
been  struck  across  the  face.  No,  she 
thought,  she's  not  receiving  visitors — is 
she,  Tim?  Not  any  visitors  like  me.  No 
decent  man  would  permit  his  wife  the 
company  of — of  a  woman  like  me.  Now 
all  the  doors  are  closing.  All  the  doors 
in  the  whole  world! 

She  bowed  her  head  for  a  brief  in- 
stant and  mastered  her  tears.  She  could 
do  that  now.  She  had  had  so  much 
practice  at  it. 

"Pride,"  she  said  gently,  "I  don't  think 
I  want  lunch  after  all.  I  have  the  vilest 
headache." 

"What  the  devil — "  Pride  began. 

But  Sharon  had  already  turned  and 
fled  abruptly,  weaving  her  way  between 
the  tables. 

"Now  what  on  earth  got  into  her?" 
Pride  complained. 

I  did  it,  Tim  thought.  I  was  about  as 
delicate  as  a  boar  hog  in  a  parlor.    It 


was,  he  afterward  recalled,  the  most  mis- 
erable meal  he  had  ever  eaten  in  all  his 
life. 

Lucy,  the  moment  he  stepped  into  the 
door  of  their  dingy  little  flat,  read  his 
face  as  though  it  were  a  printed  page. 

"What  is  it,  Tim?"  she  said.  "Some- 
thing's wrong.  Did  Pride — " 

"No,"  Tim  said  heavily.  "In  fact  he 
was  awful  good  to  us.  Fixed  it  so  I  could 
take  over  a  business  that'll  make  us  rich 
for  life." 

"That's  wonderful!"  Lucy  exclaimed. 
'Wonderful.  But  something  is  wrong, 
1  can  tell." 

"Where's  Lance?"  said  Tim. 

"Out  looking  for  a  job.  Why?" 

"Got  something  to  tell  you,  hon. 
Something  what  ain't  fitting  for  his 
young  ears.  It's  about — Sharon  O'Neil. 
Pride's  keeping  her." 

"No!" 

"Yes.  Wish  I  wasn't  so  sure.  Me'n 
Pride  had  lunch  together — at  Delmoni- 
co's.  The  waiter  laid  places  for  three.  I 
thought  for  a  while  that  Esther  was  com- 
ing. Then  I  looked  up  and  saw — her. 
Didn't  see  me  at  first.  Called  him  'dar- 
ling' right  there  in  front  of  me.  And 
when  she  did  see  me,  you  ought  to  of 
seen  her  face!" 

"No,"  Lucy  whispered,  "Oh,  no,  Tim!" 

"Asked  about  you.  Said  she  was  com- 
ing to  see  you.  So  then  I  told  her  you 
wasn't  well  and  couldn't  have  no  vis- 
itors right  now.  Thought  I  was  being 
smart.  But  she  got  it — right  between  the 
eyes." 

"Tim,  you  didn't!" 

"Yes,  I  did.  Can't  have  that  kind  of 
woman  coming  to  my  house,  even  if  we 
did  used  to  be  friends.  She  got  right  up 
and  made  excuses.  Said  she  had  a  head- 
ache. She  left  the  place  without  eating 
— Lucy!    Where're  you  going?" 

"To  see  her,  you  big  oaf!  Don't  you 
know  that  whatever  she's  done — what- 
ever she's  doing,  it's  Pride's  fault?  Don't 
you  remember  how  fine  she  was?" 

"But,  Lucy — " 

"No  buts  about  it!  Now  you  can  get 
your  own  supper,  Tim  McCarthy!  And 
don't  expect  me  back  until  late!" 

When  Lucy  reached  Sharon's  shop,  it 
was  nearly  closing  time.  She  went  in, 
shrugging  off  the  manageress'  offers  of 
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MEN'S  SOCKS 


Value-priced,  55c  pair 

and  upwards  at 

better  stores  everywhere 
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;  help  and  strode  toward  the  back  where 
Sharon  sat,  bent  over  a  cup  of  black 
soffee.  Sharon's  thin  body  was  one  elo- 
quent expression  of  pure  despair,  and 
LUC)  felt  the  hot  tears  rising  in  her  eyes. 
She  walked  very  slowly  over  to  where 
Sharon  sat,  and  gently  put  an  arm 
iround  her  shoulders. 

"Hello,  child."  she  said. 
Ii    Sharon  looked  up  startled.  Then  very 
iklowly    she   came    erect.     "Lucy!"    she 
if^hispered.   "You — you  came  to  see  me! 


was  so   good   of  you   to 


Oh,   Lucy, 
come'" 

Then  they  both  fell,  sobbing,  into  each 
other's  arms. 

"Hush,"  Lucy  crooned.  "Hush,  child 
— hush,  my  poor  baby — nn  poor  little 
lost  baby — hush." 

"You  don't  know."  Sharon  said  brok- 
enly. "How  could  you  know?  You're 
so  good,  while  1 — while  I — " 

"Hush."  Lucy  whispered.  "Not  here 
— no;  now.  We'll  go  to  some  other  place. 


gATING-LN  OR  OUT 

WITH  CHARLOTTE  ADAMS 


TOUT  VCHTI 


Ham  with  Red  Gravy  from  Aunt  Fanny's  Cabin,  Smyrna,  Georgia 


A  UNT  FANNY'S  CABIN  is  an 
J\_  utterly  simple  restaurant  on 
an  old  plantation  in  Smyrna, 
Georgia,  about  15  miles  outside  of 
Adanta.  The  plain  brick  walls  are 
hung  with  copper  and  brass.  The 
warmth  of  candlelight  and  the  clut- 
ter of  antiques  give  you  the 
feeling  that  nothing  has  changed 
very  much  since  Aunt  Fanny's 
parents  lived  here.  This  may  be 
because  Marjorie  Bowman  and 
Harvey  Hester,  who  recently  took 
over  the  management  of  Aunt 
Fanny's,  told  me  they  had  decided 
it  was  wise  to  concentrate  on  the 
perfection  of  food  rather  than 
the  modernization  of  the  kitchen 
and  appointments. 

In  my  opinion  the  food  is  just 
about  perfection  and  entirely  typi- 
cal of  the  area.  Typical,  too,  are 
the  soft-spoken  waitresses  who 
gather  for  part  singing  of  spirit- 
uals from  time  to  time,  and  the 
small  Negro  children  who  dance 
and  sing  and  present  a  blackboard 


menu  for  your  dinner   selection. 

My  choice  for  dinner  was  a 
good,  hot  gumbo  accompanied  by 
crisp,  thin  little  corn  patties.  This 
was  followed  by  ham  in  red  gravy 
and  a  small  sample  of  my  escort's 
beautifully  fried  chicken.  We  also 
had  salad  with  a  tangy  French 
dressing,  green  beans  (most  of  the 
vegetables  are  home-grown),  char- 
acteristically cooked  with  fat  meat, 
rice  and  gravy,  baked  squash  (a 
delicious  specialty  of  the  house), 
and  hot  biscuits — as  many  as  you 
can  eat.  A  noble  apple  cobbler  was 
my  dessert.  Serving  dishes  are 
passed  to  you,  and  your  own  ca- 
pacity is  the  only  limit  to  the  num- 
ber of  helpings  you  may  have. 

The  full  dinner  costs  from  $3  to 
$4.  Lunch  is  S2  and  may  be  had 
on  reservation  only.  It  is  well  to 
make  dinner  reservations,  too,  as 
people  come  from  the  surrounding 
country  to  eat  at  Aunt  Fanny's. 
(No  liquor  is  served,  but  setups 
may  be  had.) 


HAM  WITH  RED  GRAVY 


4  slices  Smithfield  country-cured 

ham — '/2-inch  thick 
l'/2  cups  boiling  water 

Soak  ham  slices  at  least  6  hours 
(it  is  very  salty).  Dry  on  paper 
toweling.  Remove  hard,  black 
rind.  Put  slices  into  ungreased 
heavy  skillet  at  fairly  high  heat. 
Fry  each  side  5-7  minutes,  to  a 
good  brown,  but  don't  burn.  Re- 


move siices  to  platter,  pour  off  all 
but  about  3  tablespoons  fat,  set 
pan  back  on  heat  so  that  all  is 
smoking  hot.  Add  water.  Let  boil 
up  and  be  sure  to  scrape  all  "fry" 
from  the  bottom  so  that  it  gets 
into  the  gravy.  Pour  over  the  ham 
slices  and  serve  with  hominy  grits. 
In  my  experience  the  gravy  does 
not  always  come  out  red,  but  it 
always  tastes  very  good. 


//  YOU  wi§h  to  receive  thit  Bam  u-ilh  Red  Crart  recipe  printer!  on  a  file  card.  Bend 
telf-addmaed.  tlamped  envelop*  to  Collier'*  food  Editor.  Box  12.  250  Park  ice. 
nue.  New  York  17,  New  York.    Start  your  collection  of  Collier' '«  Food  Rrripei  now. 
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Highway  vista:  Nova  Scotia's  rugged,  romantic  coast 


CANADA  adds  a  pi 


The  St.  Lawrence  River  valley  is  rich  in  local 
colour,  memories  of  the  past 


You'll  get  many  a  spectacular  "shot"  amid  the 
grandeur  of  Canada's  Rockies 


US 

to  your  pleasure 

Come  and  play  in  this  big,  beautiful 
vacation  land.  Here  are  far  horizons  — 
new  horizons  —  a  million  square  miles 
of  lakes  and  woods  and  mountain  and 
shore.  You'll  travel  scenic  highways  . . . 
cruise  ancient  waterways  and  picturesque 
coasts  .  .  .  watch  wild  life  in  great 
National  Parks  . . .  visit  friends  and  rela- 
tives .  .  .  "pick  up"  precious  woollens 
and  handicrafts  and  furs.  This  year,  en- 
joy an  away-from-home  vacation  in  this 
friendly  foreign  land.  Write  for  detailed 
information,  or  use  the  coupon  below. 


7  VACATION  "POINTERS" 
...ALL  POINTING  TO  CANADA 

1.  New — interesting  —  "foreign"  atmos- 
phere. 2.  A  million  square  miles  of  scenic 
playground.  3.  Friendly  cities,  hospitable 
people.  4.  Friends  and  relatives  waiting  to 
welcome  you.  6.  Lots  to  do  —  sports,  rec- 
reation, sightseeing.  6.  Near  —  easy  to  get 
to  —  no  border  "red  tape".  7.  Your  vaca- 
tion dollar  buys  more,  goes  further. 

No  Passport  Needed. 


NADIAN  GOVERNMENT  TRAVEL   RUREAU 
Olliwi,  Ctudi  D.  lio  Dolin,  Director 

Please  send  me  your  illustrated  book 
"Canada,  Vacations  Unlimited" 
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There  simply  isn't  an  easier  way 
to  take  pictures!  You  just  aim 
the  Shur  Shot  20  and  shoot! 


The  lens  is  pre-focused  tor 
sharp,  album-size  pictures  from 
6  feet  to  infinity.  The  shutter 
needs  no  setting. 

You'll  get  8  big  2%  x  lx/A 
pictures  on  each  roll  of  easy- 
to-get  120  size  film. 


FINE  FOR  THE  LADIES 

Ansco  Redif  lex 

$12.75/  Plus  tax. 

You  can  take  pictures  day  or 
night — any  time  you  find  a  sub- 
ject, with  the  Redifiex. 

And  the  big  reflecting  type 
finder  lets  you  see  what  the 
picture  will  look  like  before 
you  take  it. 

The  Rediflex  has  a  shock- 
proof  plastic  body  and  a  handy 
neck  strap.  Takes  12  2%  x  2% 
pictures  on  620  size  film. 


FOR  SERIOUS  PHOTOGRAPHERS 

Ansco  f4.5  Titan 

577.50,  plus  tax. 

Here's  the  camera  for  serious 
photographers!  Its  coated  f4.5 
lens  is  superb  for  color  work; 
flash  synchronization's  built 
right  in;  there's  a  color-coded 
depth-of-field  indicator;  shut- 
ter-speeds up  to  1 /400th  of  a 
second. 

It  is  precision-built  through- 
out— takes  12  black-and-white 
or  9  color  pictures  per  roll  of 
120  size  film. 


See  these  cameras  at  your  dealer's, 
today!  They'll  help  you  to  get  better  pic- 
tures and  help  you  to  understand  why 
enthusiastic  photographers  bought 
nearly  2,000,000  Ansco  cameras  last 
year!  Ansco,  Binghamton,  N.Y.  A  Divi- 
sion of  General  Aniline  &  Film  Corpo- 
ration. "From  Research  To  Reality" 


JT     ASK     FOR 

Ansco 

FILM    &    CAMERAS 


and  you'll  tell  me  about  it.  Get  it  of? 
your  chest." 

"My  place,"  Sharon  said.  "We'll  go 
to  my  flat,  and — " 

"No,"  Lucy  said  sternly,  "We'll  go 
somewhere  else.  I'll  not  put  my  foot  in 
any  place  that  that  man — " 

"I  said  my  place,  Lucy,"  Sharon  said 
with  gentle  dignity.  "Pride  doesn't  spend 
money  on  me  in  any  way.  He  doesn't 
even  give  me  presents — not  even  on  my 
birthday,  and  at  Christmas.  He  tried  to 
— at  first.  But  I  sent  them  back  to  him." 

"Bless  you,  child;  I  knew  you  hadn't 
changed."  . .  . 

An  hour  later,  Lucy  said,  "So,  I  knew 
it  was  his  fault!" 

"The  first  time,  perhaps,"  Sharon 
whispered,  "but  not  afterward.  Then  the 
fault  was  mine." 

"The  question  is,"  Lucy  said,  "what 
are  you  going  to  do  now?" 

"Nothing,"  Sharon  said  quietly. 

"Nothing!"  Lucy's  voice  was  shocked. 

"Yes — nothing.  What  can  I  do,  Lucy? 
I  love  him." 

"Then  stop  loving  him!  It's  a  wicked 
love,  child.  It'll  bring  you  nothing  but 
shame  and  sorrow.  Just — stop  it." 

"I  can  do  that,"  Sharon  said.  "But  do 
you  know  how,  Lucy?  All  I  have  to  do 
is  to  take  a  knife,  and  put  it  here" — her 
fine  fingers  touched  her  breast  lightly — 
"and  push  it  in  until  it  finds  my  heart." 

"Sharon!" 

"I'm  sorry,  Lucy.  Dear  Lucy.  Only 
it  happens  to  be  true.  I  shall  cease  to 
love  Pride  Dawson  in  the  exact  instant 
— that  I  die.   But  not  before  then." 

"You're  mad!"  Lucy  wept.  "Oh,  child, 
you're  raving  mad!" 

"I  know.  But  I  can't  help  it,  Lucy. 
Truly  I  can't.  I've  tried.  God  and  the 
Blessed  Virgin  witness  how  I've  tried! 
But  it's  no  good.  No  good  at  all." 

"But  he's  wicked,"  Lucy  protested. 
"He's  brutal  and  cruel  and  treacherous 
and  unjust  and — "  She  stopped,  seeing 
Sharon's  face. 

"Finished?"  Sharon  said.  "Don't  read 
me  a  catalogue  of  his  sins.  I  know  them 
all — more  of  them  than  you  could  know. 
You  could  have  added  that  he's  avari- 
cious beyond  belief  and  utterly  selfish 
— to  mention  a  couple  more.  And  it 
wouldn't  matter.  It  doesn't  matter." 

SHE  turned  her  great  dark  eyes,  starry 
with  tears,  upon  Lucy's  face.  "Now 
let  me  tell  you  about  him — the  other 
side,  I  mean.  The  reasons  why  I  love 
him." 

"Go  on,"  Lucy  said.  "I'm  waiting." 

"With  me,  he's  very  gentle.  Yes,  Lucy, 
gentle — even  tender.  Would  you  believe 
me,  Lucy,  if  I  told  you  that  often — oh, 
very  often — he  comes  here  and  talks  to 
me  by  the  hour,  then  kisses  me  good 
night  and  goes  home — and  nothing 
more?  He  tells  me  his  dreams.  They 
are  big  dreams — full  of  his  own  ancient 
grandeur.  He — he's  a  kingly  man — 
bigger  than  most  men  in  all  ways,  and 
even  bigger  in  spirit.  He  doesn't  mean 
to  be  cruel — it  just  happens  that  the  false 
gods  he  worships — Moloch  and  Mam- 
mon, I  call  them — are  cruel  gods — and 
the  road  to  their  thrones  is  wet  with 
blood.  He  has  never  ordered  anyone 
hurt  or  killed.  When  something  like 
that  happens,  he  broods  for  days." 

"I  don't  think  .  .  ." 

"Hear  me  out.  I  know  what  you're 
thinking.  Perhaps  you're  right.  Perhaps 
I  am  blind  with  love.  There  are  other 
times  when  he  comes  here  and  sits  and 
stares  into  the  fire  for  hours  on  end 
and  never  says  a  word.  And  I  keep  si- 
lent too — for  I  know  his  moods.  He 
tells  me  he  needs  me — that  I  am  truly 
his  wife — the  wife  he  dreamed  of.  And 
I  believe  him.  He  asked  me  to  marry 
him  long  before  he  met  Esther  Still- 
worth.  I  should  have  done  it  then.  I 
should  have  insisted  upon  an  immediate 
ceremony.  But  he  was  penniless — and 
as  proud  as  Lucifer.  So  I  was  content  to 
wait.  Then — she  met  him.  She  dangled 


forty   million   dollars   before   his   eyes 
And  you  know  Pride." 

"I,"  Lucy  said,  "am  beginning  to  thin 
I  don't." 

"Nobody  could  entirely — not  even  i 
He's  something  that  perhaps  doesn't  ex 
ist  any  more.  Every  time  I  look  at  hin 
I  think  of  the  passage  of  Scripture  tha 
says:  'There  were  giants  in  the  earth 
And  when  he  takes  me  in  his  arms,  I  re 
member  the  other  verse,  the  one  tha 
goes:  'That  the  sons  of  God  saw  th 
daughters  of  men  that  they  were  fair.' 

"A  son  of  God!"  Lucy  gasped.  "Him! 

"Yes — to  me.  Or  an  angel — the  grea 
dark  angel  cast  out  of  paradise  to  brooi 
upon  his  wrongs.  Lucifer,  the  con' 
demned  of  God,  lying — all  ten  cubit 
of  him — chained  in  his  fiery  lake— 
'Yet  from  those  flames  no  light;  bu 
rather  darkness  visible  .  .  .'  That's  Mil 
ton,  I  think.  This  is  all  very  mad, 
know.  I'm  just  trying  to  make  you  se 
him  as  I  do — as  he  is:  ancient  an> 
terrible  and  grand — the  most  wonder 
ful  man  in  all  the  world." 

Lucy  stood  up,  shaking  her  head. 

"God  pity  you,"  she  said. 

"Amen,"  Sharon  whispered. 

BY  THE  early  spring  of  1873,  Prid 
Dawson  had  finished  his  castle.  Fo 
a  time,  among  New  Yorkers,  at  least,  i 
was  the  eighth  wonder  of  the  worlc 
And,  it  must  be  said,  so  bad  was  publi 
taste  at  the  time  that  most  of  the  on 
lookers  admired  the  fantastic  monstros 
ity  greatly. 

But,  as  spring  changed  into  summei 
Pride  was  conscious  of  a  growin 
feeling  of  uneasiness  in  the  world  c 
business.  Thereupon,  he  sent  young  Wil 
Ham  Bleeker,  who  had  been  Stillworth 
clerk  and  who  now  served  Pride  witl 
the  same  doglike  devotion,  upon  a  tou 
of  inspection.  Will  came  back  and  re 
ported,  and  Pride  acted  at  once:  He  se 
about  trying  to  corner  all  the  stocks  tha 
seemed  certain  to  be  dumped  by  insoi 
vent  operators,  and  he  began  to  liquidat 
many  of  his  own  holdings. 

The  next  morning,  very  quietly,  th 
Massachusetts  Mills  were  sold.  In  Mill 
ville,  hundreds  of  men  found  themselve 
suddenly  jobless.  They  drifted  away  b 
riding  the  rods,  promising  to  send  fo 
their  families  when  they  found  wort 
And  hungry  children  went  hungrier  sti 
— for  Pride's  millions  had  to  be  pre 
tected. 

For  all  his  vanity,  Pride  knew  whe; 
to  keep  his  mouth  shut.  He  did  not  men 
tion  his  plans  even  to  Tim.  Thereby  h 
made  a  great  error.  For  Elliot  Johns 
Tim's  assistant,  had  arrived  at  much  th 
same  conclusions  that  Will  had — an 
Tim  was  very  busy  trying  to  corner  th 
same  markets  in  which  Pride's  agent 
were  quietly  and  efficiently  buying.  Tir 
had  paid  the  fifty  thousand,  and  wa 
now  worth  a  modest  fortune,  but  appe 
tite  grows  by  increase  of  what  it  feed 
on.  and  Tim  had  visions  of  equalin 
Pride  himself. 

One  exception  did  Pride  make  to  hi 
rule  of  play  sharp  and  say  nothing.  Tha 
same  night,  he  looked  at  Sharon  O'Ne 
sitting  beside  him  on  the  sofa  in  her  fla 
and  said  to  her  suddenly,  "How's  bus 
ness?" 

"Bad,"  Sharon  said.  "Pride,  I  don 
understand  it!  Nobody  seems  to  be  buj 
ing  any  more.  What  is  it,  Pride?  Yo 
know,  don't  you?" 

"I  think  so.  Look,  Sharon — you' 
better  cut  down.  Right  now — fast.  Kee 
your  shop — but  reduce  your  staff.  Wi 
Bleeker  says  there's  going  to  be  a  pani 
— and  I  never  knew  Will  to  be  wron 
yet." 

"I — I  hate  to  let  my  girls  go.  They'v 
been  so  loyal." 

"Look,  hon,  when  this  is  over,  yo 
can  hire  them  back.  But  you  got  to  sav 
yourself.  In  the  long  run  that's  the 
best  chance  too.  If  the  one  who's  got  th 
brains  and  the  ability  goes  down,  wh; 
chance  has  the  poor  devils  who're  d< 
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The  Fleetline  Deluxe 
4-Door  Sedan 


Everything,  including  its  styling,  says  it's 

the  most  Beautiful  Idll!)  II  of  all! 


Look  at  it  from  any 
point  of  view — from  its 
smart  Dyna-Cool  grille  to  its  grace- 
ful rear  deck,  and  from  its  smoothly 
rounded  top  to  its  trim  extra-low  pres- 
sure tires — and  you'll  know  that  this 
thrilling  new  Chevrolet  for  '49  is  the 
most  beautiful  buy  of  all! 

But  it's  far  more  than  the  most  beau- 
tiful buy  for  styling,  important  as  this  is 
to  all  owners.  One  turn  at  the  wheel  will 
tell  you  it's  the  most  beautiful  buy  for 
driving  ease.  One  ride  will  convince  you 
it's  the  most  beautiful  buy  for  travelling 


comfort.  And  one  trip  will  prove  it's  the 
most  beautiful  buy  for  performance  and 
dependability  —  thanks  to  a  world's 
champion  Valve-in-Head  engine  which 
is  exclusive  to  Chevrolet  in  its  price 
range. 

Yes,  everything  including  its  styling 
says  this  new  Chevrolet  is  the  most  beau- 
tiful buy  of  all .  .  .  because  it  alone  brings 
you  all  these  advantages  of  highest- 
priced  cars  at  the  lowest  prices  and  with 
such  outstanding  economy  of  operation 
and  upkeep  .  .  .  because  it  alone  is  FIRST 
FOR    QUALITY    AT    LOWEST   COST! 


CHEVROLET    MOTOR    DIVISION,    General  Motor,   Corporation,    DETROIT    i,    MICHIGAN 


The  Mou  Beautiful  BUY  for 
Styling — A  long,  low  silhou- 
ette! Fleet,   flowing  linei  and 
ontnurs!  Sparkling  color  harmonies!  Tasteful 
use,  instead  of  over-use,  of  gleaming  chrome! 
— all  these  combine  to  make  the  new  Chev- 
rolet the  beauty-leader  among  today's  cars. 

Moreover,  you'll  rind  it's  uniformly  beautiful  from  every 
point  of  view — front,  side  and  rear,  inside  and  out — with 
the  most  luxurious  fixtures  and  fabrics.  For  this  car  has 
the  world's  final  body  —  Body  by  Fisher — exclusive  to 
Chevrolet   in   its   field. 


The  Moit  Beautiful 
BUY  for  Driving 
and  Riding  Eaie — 

New   Center-Point    Design,    a   remarkable   4-way 

engineering  advance,  including  Center-Point 

Steering  —  Lower  Center  of  Gravity  — 

Center-Point  Seating  and  Center-Point 

Rear    Suspension    brings    you    an 

extraordinary  new  degree  of  driving  ease 

and    Unitized    Knee-Action   riding 

comfort  on  any  and  all  kinds  of  roads. 

Only  new  Center-Puint  Design  gives 

these  finer  motoring  results;  and  only 

Chevrolet    offers    new    Center-Point 

Design   at   lowest   cost. 

The  Moit  Beautiful  BUY  for  Safety 
— Chevrolet  gives  fivefold  tafety  pro- 
tection found  in  no  other  low-priced  car:  (1) 
New  Certi-Safc  Hydraulic  Brakes;  (2)  Extra- 
Strong    Fisher    Unisteel    Body    Construction;    (3) 
New    Panoramic   Visibility;   (4)   Safety    Plate   Glass 
in    windshield    and    all    windows;   and   (5)   the    extra-safe 
Unitized  Knee-Action  Ride.  These  advantages,  too,  will 
tell  you  it's  the  moit  beautiful  buy  of  all. 

The  Moit  Beauti- 
ful BUY  for  Com- 
fort—  Yes,  here's 
all  the  comfort  of 
your  favorite  easy  chair 
at  home  .  .  .  with  plenty  of 
room  to  stretch  out  and  relax  in 
the  Super-Size  interior  .  .  .  and  with  the 
advanced  heating*  and  ventilating  system  of  a  "car  that 
breathes" — inhaling  outside  air,  exhaling  stale  air  and 
keeping  glass  clear  in  all  weather. 
(♦Heater  and  defroster  units  optional  at  extra  coet) 


The  Moit  Beautiful  BUY  for 
Performance    with    Economy  — 
Everybody  knows  that  the  trend 
is  to  Valve-in-Head  engines.    For 
Valvc-in-Head  ii  far  ahead  in  all- 
round  performance,  endurance,  depend- 
ability and  economy.  And  only  Chevrolet 
brings    you    the    ivorld'i   champion    Valve-in- 
Head  engine,  with   the  record  of  having  delivered 
more  miles  ot  satisfaction,  to'  more  owners,  over  a  longer 
period,  than  any  other  power-plant  built  today! 


The  Moil  Beautiful 

BUY  for  Roomi- 

nen — It  carries  six 

full-grown  passengers 

.  .  .  and  an  almost 

unbelievable  load 

of  luggage,  too  .  .  .  at  decidedly  lower  coil! 
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Warmer  in  biting  winds  .  .  .  cooler  in  muggy 
showers  .  .  .  drier  in  any  weather,  Byrd  Cloth 
gives  comfortable  protection.  Its  lighter  weight 
and  its  famous  "breather"  characteristic— 
with  thousands  of  tiny  pores  that  let  air  circulate 
freely  — help  evaporate  sticky  body  moisture.  Its 
finer  weave  — an  unbeatable  300  two-ply 
threads  per  square  inch  — provides  a  resistance 
to  rain  and  wind  that  exceeds  the  highest  standards. 

Created  by  painstaking  research  for  Admiral  Byrd, 
this  fabric  that  bears  his  name  has 
demonstrated  its  superiority  under  severest 
antarctic  conditions.  So  take  a  tip  from  men 
who  know  how  to  outwit  the  weather- 
insist  on  genuine  Byrd  Cloth. 


Byrd  Cloth  meets  a  Hy- 
drostatic test  of  19  inches 
of  water.  This  excellent 
performance  guarantees 
extra  dry  protection. 


Byrd  Cloth  achieves  the 

high  rating  of  "5"  in  Air 
Permeability  tests  and 
still  it  is  a  "breather" 
fabric  for  extra  comfort. 


Genuine  Reeves  Byrd  Cloth  raincoats  and 

Byrd  Cloth  hats  are  made  by  Flip-it,  Inc. 

They're  featured  at  better  stores  everywhere. 

Write  for  name  of  store  nearest  you. 


Byrd  Cloth  meets  abra- 
sion tests  with  flying  col- 
ors. Its  close  weave  of  300 
two-ply  thread  count  gives 
extra  resistance  to  wear. 


U^ 


Sold  by  tht  W.  Harris  Thurston  Division  of 

REEVES     BROTHERS,    Inc. 

54  WORTH   STREET,  NEW  YORK   13,  N.  Y. 
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pending  on  him  to  come  to  their  rescue 
later?" 

"There's  sense  in  that,"  Sharon 
mused,  "still — " 

"You  do  what  I  tell  you!"  Pride  thun- 
dered. 

Sharon's  dark  eyes  opened  wide  as  she 
stared  at  him.  "All  right,  Pride,"  she 
whispered. 

"Good — now  come  here  and  kiss  me 
good  night,  because  I've  got  to  go.  I'll 
be  up  all  night  putting  my  affairs  in 
shape  to  ride  this  thing  through.  But 
my  mind's  at  ease  now,  knowing  you'll 
be  all  right.  Tain't  like  you'd  let  me 
take  care  of  you." 

"Please,  Pride — we've  settled  that 
matter  long  ago." 

"I  know,  I  know.  Only  when  I  give 
you  something,  I  ain't  paying  you.  It's 
kind  of  my  way  of  showing  you  how 
much  I  love  you — how  much  I  need  you 
— oh,  damn!  What's  the  use  of  talking 
about  it?" 

"None,"  Sharon  said  gently.  "It's  just 
that  it  makes  me  feel  a  little  better  about 
— us,  this  way.  I  have  my  pride,  too, 
darling." 

LATER,  Sharon  lay  upon  her  bed 
i  thinking:  Why  is  there  no  child?  It 
was  her  pet  nightmare  that  one  day  she 
might  bring  into  the  world  an  offspring 
of  her  shame  and  sorrow.  During  the 
first  year  of  Pride's  marriage,  she  had 
been  somewhat  reassured  by  the  fact 
that  Esther,  too,  had  borne  him  no  child. 
But  now  there  was  Caprice. 

Sharon  was  relieved  now  when  Pride 
sat  brooding  before  the  empty  fireplace. 
She  was  light  of  heart  when  he  plainly 
showed  his  mood  was  for  slow,  curiously 
philosophical  talk.  But  she  never  re- 
pulsed him.  For  her  sinning,  there 
would  be  no  escaping  the  consequences 
— she  knew  that.  What  troubled  her  was 
the  fact  that  her  punishment  had  been 
so  long  deferred.  If  God  chose  to  put 
upon  her  this  undeniable  evidence  of 
her  shame  for  all  the  world  to  see  and 
to  make  mock  of  her,  she  must  bow  her 
head  and  accept  it — that  was  all.  .  .  . 

On  the  first  day  of  August,  Will  Blee- 
ker  came  into  Pride's  office,  his  thin  face 
gray  with  misery.  Pride  took  one  look 
at  him  and  jumped  from  his  seat. 

"Don't  tell  me  you  were  wrong!"  he 
roared.  "We  aren't  caught — are  we?" 

"No,  sir,"  Will  whispered.  "You'll 
make  a  profit.  Quite  a  tidy  profit — 
though  how  much  I  can't  say  exactly.  It 
isn't  that." 

"Then  what  the  devil  is  it?" 


"It's  my  friend  lohns,  sir — and  Mister 
McCarthy.  They  went  short  on  the  very 
stocks  I  told  you  to  buy.  I  didn't  think 
of  that.  Of  course,  with  your  having  so 
much  more  money,  your  men  were  able 
to  get  them.  I — I'm  afraid  they'll  be 
ruined,  sir." 

"Jehoshaphat!"  Pride  exploded.  "Tim! 
Will,  you  get  right  over  there.  Tell  Tim 
1  want  to  see  him.  I'll  have  to  fix  this — 
fast!" 

But  when  Tim  came,  the  bitter  argu- 
ment that  raged  for  two  hours  between 
them  was  entirely  inconclusive.  Tim 
considered  Pride's  solution  to  his  diffi- 
culties— that  of  pretending  illness  and 
discounting  his  notes  to  some  other  un- 
suspecting broker — dishonest.  Which  it 
was.  He  refused,  too,  Pride's  offer  to 
make  him  manager  of  the  Colorado 
mine,  and  he  stamped  out  of  the  office 
declaring  that  he  would  make  his  own 
way. 

A  week  later,  he  disappeared,  going 
West  to  seek  a  new  start,  and  leaving 
Lucy  and  Lance  what  little  money  he 
had  left.  .  .  . 

By  September  1 8th,  the  greatest  panic 
in  American  financial  history  was  rag- 
ing. The  New  York  Warehouse  and 
Securities  Company  had  closed  its  doors 
on  the  8th.  On  the  13th,  Kenyon,  Cox 
&  Company,  of  which  shrewd  old  Dan- 
iel Drew  was  a  partner,  announced  its 
bankruptcy.  And  rumor  had  it  that 
George  Opdyke  &  Company  was  in 
danger. 

And  Pride  Dawson,  out  of  the  devas- 
tation and  ruin  about  him,  made  a  profit 
of  two  and  one  half  million  dollars. 

On  September  18th,  the  unbelievable 
happened:  Jay  Cooke  failed — and  on 
the  20th,  the  Stock  Exchange  itself 
closed  its  doors. 

Pride  sat  back,  grinning  and  happy. 
He  was  neither  buying  nor  selling.  His 
assets  were  in  gold,  or  in  government 
bonds.  And  they  were  locked  in  his 
own  big  safe  where  no  desperate  fingers, 
tempted  beyond  their  strength,  could 
reach  them. 

And  still  heads  rolled.  The  firm  of 
Fiske  &  Hatch  failed.  The  Union 
Trust  and  the  National  Trust  companies 
were  forced  to  suspend. 

The  day  after  that  happened,  Sharon 
came  to  Pride,  her  face  filled  with  grati- 
tude. 

"Thank  you,  darling,"  she  said.  "I  had 
all  the  store's  funds  and  my  own  in  the 
National  Trust.  I  drew  them  all  last 
month.  Here  they  are.  Keep  them  for 
me,  won't  you?" 


COLLIER'S 


"You  two  have  so  much  in  common!  This 
is  Senator  Bulge,  who  passed  the  new  cor- 
poration tax  law.  Senator,  this  is  Mr.  Mos- 
ley,   board   chairman   of   Excelsior   Steel!" 


BANDEL   LINN 
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'The  last  time  I  ran  away  from  home 
I  only  got  as  far  as  the  fifth  floor!" 


PRITI    WILKINSON 


"Good!"  Pride  grunted.  "Glad  to  see 
/ou're  safe." 

"I — I  hired  Lucy  McCarthy,  yester- 
day. Pride.  She's  very  talented  with  the 
leedle — and  with  Tim  gone — " 

'I  see,"  Pride  said  heavily.  "Reckon 
jiat  was  my  fault  in  a  way." 

'Lucy  says  you  didn't  know.  Tim's 
gone  West,  Pride — out  to  California. 
Intends  to  prospect,  and  see  if  he  can't 
nake  a  real  strike.  Lance  is  out — look- 
.ng  for  work." 

"I'll  hire  him,"  Pride  said.  "Tell  Lucy 
o  send  him  to  me." 

'I'm  afraid  he  wouldn't  come," 
Sharon  said.  "Lance  is — a  little  bitter, 
3ride." 

"So — "  Pride  mumbled.  "Guess  1 
:an't  blame  him  much.  Tell  you  what 
!'ll  do.  I'll  pay  Lucy's  salary  for  you. 
You  don't  have  to  tell  her." 

'Thanks,  darling — but  no.  I'll  man- 
ige." 

Then  she  kissed  him  lightly  on  the 
:heek  and  left.  And  Pride  was  reminded 
>nce  more  how  much  of  life  was  not  un- 
der his  control. 

DURING  the  months  of  November 
and  December  in  1873,  Pride  had 
lis  family's  portrait  painted.  For  the 
work  Pride  employed  the  great  Lucius 
Rossi  whose  portrait  of  the  Astor  family 
s  still  considered  a  classic.  Pride  found 
he  whole  business  of  standing  still  ex- 
:eedingly  irksome,  but  Caprice  solved 
me  other  problem  by  sleeping  quietly  in 
Esther's  arms.  After  it  was  done.  Pride 
vas  extremely  proud  of  the  portrait — for 
lot  only  did  it  show  his  massive  frame 
n  all  its  dignity,  but  it  managed  to  cap- 
ure  much  of  Esther's  spirited  beauty. 

Best  of  all,  it  displayed  the  giltwork  of 
he  vast  hall,  the  red  plush  furniture,  the 
inbelievably  rich  carpets  and  draperies. 
t  was  a  work  of  art  of  which  such  a  man 
is  Pride  Dawson  could  rightly  be  proud. 
io  impressed  with  it  was  he  that  he  drew 
<ossi  aside  and  broached  the  subject  of 
laving  him  do  a  portrait  of  "a  dear 
riend." 

The  dear  friend  was,  of  course, 
Jharon  O'Neil.  But  Sharon  politely  and 
irmly  refused.  Instead  she  went  down 
o  the  studio  of  an  immigrant  photogra- 
iher,  a  German,  who  claimed  to  have 
earned  his  art  at  the  hands  of  Mathew 
Brady,  himself,  and  sat  with  her  head  in 
i  wire  frame  while  the  slow,  wet  plate 
iamera  recorded  her  image.  The  result 
kas  a  wonderful  picture,  beautifully  and 
oitifuily  revealing.  The  tenderness  and 
ain  in  her  great  dark  eyes  looked  out  of 
t.    Her  plainness,  her  freckles,  her  al- 
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most  grotesque  thinness  were  all  there 
— and  her  wide,  too  sensitive  mouth. 
There  was  a  woman  who  utterly  lacked 
beauty,  and  who  was,  nonetheless,  beau- 
tiful. ' 

Sharon  came  up  to  Pride  one  night  in 
the  snow  as  he  was  leaving  the  Winslow 
Hotel  where  he  had  been  having  a  so- 
ciable glass  with  friends,  and  handed  it 
to  him. 

Pride  tore  open  the  wrappings  and 
stared  at  it  under  the  street  lamp.  "Beau- 
tiful!" he  breathed.  "Lord — it's  you!" 

"Thank  you."  she  said  simply.  "I — 
felt  bad  about  refusing  you  the  portrait. 
But  I  couldn't.  Pride.  I  couldn't  sit  still 
with  that  man's  eyes  upon  me  and  know 
what  he  was  thinking.  So  I  had  this 
taken  for  you." 

Pride  bent  down  and  kissed  her  then. 

She  drew  away  her  face  slowly,  and 
stood  looking  up  at  him,  her  eyes  filled 
with  wistfulness. 

"Pride, "  she  said,  "will  you  give  me 
one — of  you?  I  want  something  to  re- 
member you  by  if — " 

"If,  hell!"  Pride  snorted.  "I'm  going 
to  be  around  a  long  time,  hon." 

"I  know.  But  then  you  may  not — or  I 
may  not.  Time  and  people  change. 
I  believe  I  will  love  you  forever;  but  I 
don't  know  how  long  it  will  be  before 
you  grow  tired  of  me." 

"Never!"  Pride  said. 

"Never  is  a  long  time,  Pride.  I  want 
your  picture.  Will  you  give  me  one, 
please '.'" 

"Sure,"  Pride  said.  "Sure  thing,  honey. 
I'll  have  it  taken  tomorrow.  Where's 
this  man's  studio?" 

"It's  printed  on  the  bottom  of  the 
folder,"  Sharon  told  him.  "Come — walk 
with  me." 

Pride  strode  along  beside  her  in  the 
snow,  holding  the  photograph  as  though 
it  were  the  treasures  of  the  Indies.  He 
didn't  even  ask  her  where  she  wanted  to 
go,  but  followed  her  wherever  she 
turned. 

She  caught  him  by  the  coatsleeve  sud- 
denly, and  leaned  against  him,  shudder- 
ing. 

Pride  looked  past  her  and  saw  the 
block-long  line  of  ragged  men,  standing, 
hunched  over  beneath  the  whiplashes  of 
the  sleet  and  snow,  before  the  door  of 
the  soup  kitchen. 

"Oh,  Pride,  let's ^o!"  she  said.  "1  can- 
not bear  it!" 

"Hush,  hon,"  Pride  rumbled.  "Things 
will  be  better." 

"Oh,  please,  take  me  home,  Pride!" 
Sharon  whispered. 

(To  be  continued  next  week) 
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FOR  YEARS  OF  SATISFACTION  ! 


You'll  enjoy  perfect  toast  every  time — for  a  long,  long  time — 
with  the  famous  "Toastmaster"  Toaster.  We  often  hear  from 
folks  whose  "Toastmaster"*  Toasters  are  still  going  strong 
after  twenty  years .  .  .  and  more!  Yes,  you'll  be  endlessly  pleased 
with  flawless  performance — and  with  jewel-like  beauty,  too. 
For  here,  in  glittering  chromium,  is  the  toaster  that  mirrors 
many  a  happy  mealtime.  So  enjoy  years  of  satisfaction  with 
the  favorite— America's  most-wanted  toaster.  Own  the  finest  and 
expect  many  a  compliment  from  your  friends.  Be  certain  to  .  .  . 

o^^^.^  TO  AST  MASTER  Tum&cn> uouA,  ioaite^...dtA£^d  tvi&/ 


PERFECT  TOAST  ALWAYS 

The  famous  Superflex  roost 
timer  automatically  pops  up 
perfect    toast   every    lime. 


EASY  TO    KEEP   CLEAN 

Touch  the  buf;on  and  the 
crumb  tray  open,  instantly 
for    quick,   eoiy    cleaning. 


SAFE.  COOL  HANDLES 

Lift  the  toaster  eaiily  and 
safely  by  the  large,  cool, 
finger-fitting    handles. 


TOflSTMflSTE  R  Automatic  Pbp-UpToaster 

•  "To a*tm after"  i"  n  t*%\-\*t*>\  t raiWt tn rk  of  Mcdraw  Electric  Company,  rnnkrr*  of 

"Ton»tfrumt*T"  Tovt?rn.  "Ton* imitator"  Electric  Wstcr  Uratrr*.  nn'l  other  "Toaetnuster"  Product*, 

Copyrisb.  rM'»,  ToAeraAetTBi  Puowcn  Divwion,  McGta*  Electric  Company,  Elfin,  '"■ 


...THE  CAR  BUILT  TOR  TODAYS 
RIGGER.TAIIERX 
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IT'S  THE  NEW  DODGE! 


■ 


HIGHER  ON  THE  INSIDE 
LONGER  ON  THE  INSIDE 
WIDER  ON  THE  INSIDE  . 


Lower  on  the  Outside! 
.  Shorter  on  the  Outside! 
Narrower  on  the  Outside! 


.r$ 


HIGHER  INSIDE  .  .  .  No  danger  of  knocking  your  hat  off 
getting  in  or  out  .  .  .  whether  you  sit  in  front  seat  or  rear 
seat,  in  the  center  or  on  the  side. 

You  have  to  see  it  to  believe  it!  It's  so  big  inside — 
yet  outside  it's  compact  enough  to  put  to  bed  in 
your  present-day  garage  with  room  to  spare. 

You'll  marvel  that  a  car  can  fulfill  all  your  ideas 
of  down-to-earth  comfort  .  .  .  yet  steal  your  eye  so 
completely  with  its  sheer  natural  beauty  new  in 
every  graceful  sweep  of  line.  Add  to  this  distinctive 
new  styling  a  new  "Get-Away"  engine  with  much 


LONGER  INSIDE  .  .  .  Real  stretch-out  room  for  long  legs  and 
tall  people  .  .  .  and  Dodge  "knee-level"  seats  give  them 
full  support  for  day-long  comfort. 


faster  acceleration,  plus  the  proved  smoothness  of 
All-Fluid  Drive,  and  you  can  understand  why  you 
should  drive  the  new  Dodge  before  buying  any 
other  car. 

Right  now  this  gorgeous  new  Dodge  Meadow- 
brook  is  awaiting  your  visit  at  your  Dodge  dealer's. 
See  it .  . .  drive  it  today.  Check  all  the  new  features 
and  styling  that  make  Dodge  daringly  different. 


WIDER  INSIDE  .  .  .  Wide,  wide  seats  built  for  three  passed 
comfort.  Everyone  can  relax  in  a  natural,  easy  posO 
with  no  shoulder  cramping,  no  elbow  hugging. 

FLASHING  PICK-UP  .  .  .  New  high  compression,  "Get-A 
engine   squeezes   extra   miles   from  every   tankful   of 


The  Daring  New 


DODGE 


mEHDOUJBROOK 

with    ALL-FLUID    DRIVE 


THE  STOLEN  COl  NTESS 
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his  sun-bleached  hair.  \  scar's  ridge  ran 
from  chin  to  forehead,  and  the  blue  of 

his  eves  shone  down  at  her  gravely, 
touching  sonic  core  of  memory  within 
her.  Yet  he  did  not  seem  to  sec  her  up- 
tilted  face. 

""Keep  as  you  are,  or  you  will  he  hurt!" 
his  voice  snapped.  His  glance  fucked 
across  the  jeweled  clasp,  bearing  the 
laniilv  crest,  in  her  hair.  "Countess,  you 
are  our  prisoner.  I'll  loose  you  now  onlv 
it'  you  sweai  to  remain  so  his  words 
raced  at  het  "and  hold  your  tongue, 
rescue  or  no  rescue.  Sweat  u  on  your 
honor,  or  on  whatever  you  like  best." 

rpHROUUH  the  brush,  horses  gal- 
1  loped  nearer.  Now  that  she  saw  her 
wa\  to  escape.  Eugenia  thought  it  was  all 
fantastic  and  exciting.  His  sword  had  a 
Crusader's  Jerusalem  cross  on  it.  She 
should  know  one.  His  horse  had  DO 
saddle.  From  somewhere  under  his 
brown  cloak  he  had  whipped  out  a  hel- 
met of  chain  mail  and  had  settled  it  over 
his  head. 

'I  do  not  yield  me."  her  voice  mocked 
him  with  the  gibberish  of  chivalry,  "to  an 
unnamed  man." 

"M  v  name  is  Mark." 
Mark  who      Mark  what.'" 

His  suspicion  stabbed  at  her.  "Rescue 
or  no  rescue,  and  you'll  hold  that  tongue 
pf  yours  until  sunset?" 

"Jasomirgott!  So  help  me.  Clod."'  But 
she  did  not  mean  it.  for  the  name  he  had 
given  her  was  plainly  false. 

"Wind  the  horn.  Mark."  the  singer. 
Luke,  chuckled.  "You'll  need  a  longer 
name  than  that  to  win  the  lady's  silence. 
Win  don't  you  tell  her?" 

"\o!"  Mark  jerked  his  arm  away 
from  her  as  stout  Otto  and  eight  hunts- 
men broke  from  the  forest  mesh  into  the 
clearing.  At  sight  oi  her.  Otto  gave  a 
view  halloo.  Eugenia  was  glad  that  thev 
carried  light  spears  and  swords. 

Otto  hesitated,  and  as  she  knew  he 
would — reined  over  to  her.  to  ask  irrita- 
bly, "Who's  your  friend.  'Gene.'" 

Not  a  spark  of  recognition  of  the  sillv 
pilgrim's  cloak,  not  in  good  Otto.  "His 
name  is  Mark.  Otto." 

Otto  eyed  them,  sensing  vaguely  some- 
thing not  as  it  should  be.  The  sunburned 
stranger  said  nothing. 

"Also."  said  Eugenia,  "he's  the  thief 
who  stole  Sa\a  wine  from  Karth  \ ester- 
night." 

She  waited  expectantly.  Otto's  wits  had 
to  be  spurred.  "Then  v. hat  are  you  doing 
with  him.'"  he  demanded. 

"Not  I  with  him.  Otto."  she  corrected, 
"but  he  with  me.  He  holds  me  prisoner 
b\  force." 

Then  the  agile  Luke  snatched  the  horn 
from  Mark's  belt,  and  sounded  off  a  line 
strong  call.  Otto's  small  eyes  fastened 
on  the  silvered  horn  that  was  his  own. 
"Thieves'"  he  roared.  "Ditch  them,  lads." 

At  that  his  huntsmen  rushed  Mark, 
who  did  not  surrender  himself.  Instead, 
backing  his  horse  against  the  nearest 
oaks,  he  slashed  open  the  face  of  the  first 
rider  to  get  near  him. 

"You've  done  it  now.  Blondel."  he 
called  out.  beating  off  the  thrusting 
spears  and  the  swords  that  struck  at  him. 
He  gave  no  battle  cry.  nor  tried  to  break 
away.  He  handled  his  horse  well.  Eu- 
genia thought,  without  a  saddle:  but 
the  spearmen  were  encircling  him. 

She  wanted  to  ride  her  mare  between 
them,  since  Mark  was  standing  against 
nine  men.  But  when  she  pulled  on  her 
rein,  Luke,  or  Blondel.  held  it  fast. 

Eugenia  did  not  see  the  third  thief  enter 
the  fight.  Of  a  sudden  he  was  there 
among  them,  on  his  dappled,  high  horse. 
Or  rather  he  had  passed  through  them, 
leaving  two  huntsmen  rolling  on  the 
ground  behind  him.  He  did  look,  as  he 
turned,  like  a  wide-shouldered  wagoner. 
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"Laisstz  dlUr'"  he  shouted.     1  et*s  go!" 
And    he    went    through    the    huntsmen 

again 

Because  I  ugenia  had  been  raised  in 
the  code  ot  chivalry     which  had  its  rules 

tor  hunting  beasts  .n-n\  making  songs,  and 
love  to  ladies,  as  well  as  lighting  men 
she  knew  his  shout  was  no  w.n  shout  but 
Onl)  the  call  that  sets  men  in  motion  in  a 

tournament  test  ot  aims      Vnd,  amazed, 

she  saw  that  this  thud  thiel  was  sinking 
only  with  the  tl.it  ol   his  long  blade 

He  leaned  clear  ol  blows  and  lashed 
out  with  the  precision  ol  a  line  machine. 
Sifting  through  Olio's  riders,  he  slopped 
only  when  two  togethet  rode  at  him  from 
the  sides  and  OttO,  enraged  at  last,  i  ushed 
al  his  back.  I  hen  he  pivoted  the  great 
w.u  horse  clear  ol  ihe  three  ol  them, 
i  caching  out  his  lice  hand  as  he  did  so. 

to  gi  ip  ami  pull  away  Otto's  small  shield. 

leaving  Olio  o\\  the  ground  with  a  broken 

ai  in 

Thai  ended  it.    Because  Otto  and  the 

rest    lieu    from    (he    swords    o\    the    two 
dangei  ous  strangers. 

I  ugenia  hao  not  got  away.  Mark  was 
riding  up  to  her     With  his  pilgrim  cloak 


His  kiss  had  been  the  casual  kiss  o\ 
com  tesv  like  a  snill  al  a  fragrant  llowei 
Now  he  held  OUl  a  scarred  hand  to  help 
hei  dismount  "Will  you  honor  three 
desperate  men  by  taking  dinnet  with 
them?" 

On    his   hand    gleamed    a    signet    ring, 

heaimg  three  charging  leopards  01  lions 
\  i oval  signet,  she  thought. 
"Sue1"    rhere  was  warning  in  the  one 

w  ord  w  i  uug  out  ol  Mark's  anger.  "She  is 
niv  prisoner."  he  added  quickly.  "She 
has  (ii  he." 

'  I  ves  ol  God,"  swore  John,  "we  can't 
have  that!     Release  the  lass." 

Although  John  frowned,   Mark   held 

tight  to  her  rem.  "  I  funk!"  he  urged.  "By 
now  those  hunting  fellows  will  be  out  on 
the  roads,  with  then  longucs  wagging. 
I  his  woman  has  wit,  she  has  used  her 
eves.  an. i  she  is  km  lo  the  whole  German 
COUrl      I  would  trust  her  no  more  than  a 

scorpion." 

Even  while  she  smiled  brightly,  she 

tried  io  guess  their  secret.     I  wo  of  them 
were  noble-horn,  vet  here  they  Stole  care 
Icsslv ;  ihev  had  driven  nine  sturdy  hunts 
men  away,  as  two  wolves  might  drive  a 
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"I  don't  like  it!" 
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otT.  he  did  not  look  gentle.  "What  was 
that  oath  you  swore.'"  he  flung  at  her. 

She  had  braced  her  body  for  a  blow 
or  a  tongue-lashing.  "Jasomirgott,"  she 
repeated  obediently. 

Suddenlv  the  weariness  left  his  eyes 
and  he  laughed,  sheathing  his  sword. 
"Never  trust  an  Austrian."  Taking  her 
rem  away  from  her,  he  wrapped  it  twice 
around  his  arm  and  held  the  end.  "Now," 
he  said,  "we  can'i  let  you  go." 

Eugenia,  now  that  her  fright  at  the 
weapons  had  passed,  felt  a  mighty  curi- 
ositv.  Luke,  who  hao  managed  to  catch 
a  riderless  mount  during  the  skirmish. 
had  removed  the  saddle  and  was  fitting 
it  on  the  dappled  horse,  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  third  thief.  The  other  two.  Eugenia 
thought,  seemed  to  wait  on  him.  Some- 
where, she  had  heard  of  three  such  law- 
less wanderers:  and  somehow,  she  had 
known  Mark  before.  Yet  she  had  not 
set  eyes  on  him  before 

The  big  thief  had  paced  over  to  inspect 
her.  His  wide  dark  eyes  had  a  child's 
curiosity  and  eagerness  in  them.  "A  fair. 
sweet  face."  he  observed,  and  pulled  her 
down  to  kiss  it. 

"If  the  other  rogues  are  Mark  and 
Luke."  she  cried.  "I  suppose  you  are 
Matthew,  or  John." 

"John,  if  it  pleases  you.  sweet  lady." 
agreed  the  third  thief  carelesslv  His 
yellow  mustache  was  undipped,  his 
leather  jack  shirt  was  soiled  and  shrunk 
tight  to  his  massive  chest,  but  Eugenia's 
eyes  saw  more  than  any  wagoner  in  him. 


pack  of  house  dogs:  they  wore  disguise, 
clumsily  enough,  yet  they  were,  she 
guessed.  Crusaders  returning  home.  By 
every  law  that  Eugenia  knew,  returmng 
Crusaders  were  safe  from  molestation. 
What  crime  had  these  committed?  Why 
did  they  steal?    Where  was  their  home? 

"We  must  ride  on,  now,"  Mark  in- 
sisted. 

"Yes,  I  suppose  so,"  grumbled  John, 
and  then  shook  his  head  doggedly.  "No, 
not  without  dinner!     I  am  hungry." 

Yes  and  no  —yea  and  nay.  Suddenly 
Eugenia  caught  her  breath.  There  was 
one  illustrious  man  who  said  yea  and  nay 
— so  little  did  he  care  what  happened  to 
him.  And  only  one  man  in  Christendom 
could  use  a  sword  like  that. 

Yes.  this  thou'htlcss  warrior  had  quar- 
reled bitterly  with  her  cousin.  Leopold, 
beyond  the  sea.  and  had  drawn  down 
upon  himself  the  wrath  of  other  kings, 
even  of  the  German  Emperor.  So  he  had 
been  taken  captive  on  his  return  from 
Jerusalem,  and  had  been  held  in  the  castle 
of  Durenstein.  She  had  thought  he  was 
still  there,  safely  barred  in. 

"Sire,"  she  cried,  "Richard  of  Eng- 
land!" 

When  he  stared  at  her,  she  bowed 
gracefully  in  the  saddle.  "May  I.  Eugenia 
Babenberg.  olfer  my  poor  hospitality  to 
Your  Majesty  at  dinner,  in  my  forest' 
You  already  have  venison  of  mine,  and 
my  best  wine." 

Richard  the  Lionhearted  threw  back 
his  head  and  laughed.  Mark  said  nothing. 


Ihe  three  thieves  made  a  gooil  camp 
quickly  I  licv  spread  the  pilgrim  cloak 
toi  het  undei  the  very  tree  where  she  and 

Walt     hail    sat     by    the    stream.       Luke 

gathered  dry   wood  so  that  the  smoke 

would  not  rise  from  the  lire  to  be  easily 

seen  Maik  heated  the  venison  strips  on 
a  peeled  wand,  while  Richard  jested  with 
hei  and  gave  her  wine  to  drink  first,  out 

ol  their  one  silver  cup.  She  thought  how 
foolish  he  was  to  sit  idling  away  the 
afternoon  when  he  should  be  in  the 
saddle  riding  to  escape  the  hue  and  cry 
thai  must  be  raised  alter  him.  //  she 
could  hold  him  here  in  the  glade  until 
darkness,  he  would  lose  his  way  in  the 
Ioicm  and  might  he  caught  again. 
Restlessly     Richard    took    the    harp. 

tuning    it    painstakingly    ami    singing    a 

ballade  thai  he  hail  made  himself,  about 

love  being  like  a  red  rose.  Eugenia  told 
herself  that  her  love  was  not  like  a  red 
rose,  because  it  had  been  bleeding  its  life 
away  for  lour  years. 

But  she  said  no  word  of  that.  Mark 
also  was  silent.  In  him  she  felt  a  strange- 
ness. When  a  sione  gave  way  in  the 
si  nam  and  the  water  rushed  louder,  he 
lilted  his  head.  His  sword  lay  close  to 
his  hand,  and  his  eves  were  weary  from 
lack  of  sleep. 

His  eyes  were  not  like  Walt's.  They 
were  hardened  against  the  glare  of  un- 
known deserts,  and  the  sights  that  he  kept 
to  himself.  She  thought:  Our  ordinary 
words  of  courtesy  can  have  no  meaniiv 
for  him  now.  Her  side  under  her  breast 
still  hurt  where  he  had  gripped  it. 

"Can't  you  tell  me  of  Jerusalem. 
Mark?"  She  asked  gently  the  question 
always  askeu  of  pilgrims. 

"I've  nothing  to  tell,"  he  said,  nol 
angrily,   but   as   if  explaining. 

Richard  wiped  Ins  great  hands  on  the 
grass.  "I  did  not  see  Jerusalem,"  he  said. 

Luke  leaned  forward  anxiously.  "Of 
three  sieges,  my  lady,  and  seven  battles, 
of  starvation,  plague,  and  winters  in  the 
mud,  of  the  jealousy  and  quarreling  of 
the  Christian   leaders,  we  can  tell — ' 

"No."  said  Richard,  "we  were  beaten." 

He  spoke  heavily,  as  if  trying  to  think 
out  something  not  clear  in  his  mind. 
Across  the  lire,  he  looked  at  Eugenia, 
anxiously.  "After  the  peace.  Saladin 
offered  us  safe  conduct  to  visit  the  Sepul- 
cher.     I  couldn't  go  like  that,  could  I?" 

"No,"  she  said,  understanding  that. 

MARK  came  and  raised  her  up  and 
led  her  by  the  hand,  away  along  the 
stream.  Heedless  of  them,  Richard  sat 
brooding  over  the  fire.  Luke  stayed  by 
him. 

The  long  shadows  of  the  day's  end  fell 
across  them  as  they  walked.  "He — 
Richard  never  plans  too  well,  except  in 
a  battle,"  Mark  told  her.  "We  should 
have  been  riding  on  before  now." 

"To  England?" 

Mark  smiled  at  that.  "Every  court  in 
Europe  will  take  pains  to  keep  us  from 
getting  to  England.     Much  is  at  stake." 

"How    much?" 

"The  throne  of  England,  I  think.  I 
don't  understand  very  well,  and  it  is  hard 
to  believe.  We  stayed  too  long  in 
Palestine."  He  was  talking  almost  to 
himself:  then  he  looked  at  her.  "Richard 
thought  we  could  land,  disguised,  at 
Trieste  and  steal  through  Austria  where 
we  were  least  expected.  But  we  didn't 
manage  well."  By  the  tethered  horses  he 
stopped.  He  tightened  the  saddle  on  the 
mare.  "We  were  out  of  money,  Eugenia, 
so  we  stole  the  coins  from  the  lodge. 
You'd  better  go  now,  to  be  home  before 
dark." 

"Mark—" 

"My  name  isn't  Mark.    It's — " 

"Don't  tell  me.  I  want  to  ask  a  foolish 
question  first:  How  old  were  you  when 
you  took  ship,  to  go  on  the  Crusade?" 
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He  had  to  think  to  answer.  "Seven- 
teen." 

"I  was  seventeen,  then." 

Surely  he  seemed  older,  but  she  knew 
he  was  not  lying  to  her.  The  bitterness  in 
him  was  not  of  his  making — no  more 
than  were  the  gaunt  bones  of  his  homely 
face.  Somehow,  she  was  not  surprised, 
now,  that  he  would  let  her  go. 

When  she  stretched  out  her  hand  to 
him  in  farewell,  he  bent  his  head  sud- 
denly, uncontrollably,  to  kiss  it.  Not  in 
the  polite  gesture  of  chivalry.  And  she 
drew  back,  staring  at  him  His  eyes  had 
changed  and  become  like  Walt's,  holding 
hers  in  grief  and  longing. 

She  lifted  her  arms  to  let  him  hold  her 
body  close  against  his  His  arms  held 
her  not  as  before  when  he  had  caught  her 
on  the  trail,  but  as  if  he  never  meant  to 
let  her  go. 

EUGENIA  the  brilliant,  the  beautiful, 
ceased  to  think  of  herself.  She  did 
not  think  at  all,  she  only  felt — the  want- 
ing to  heal  what  was  wounded  and  weary 
in  him.  Her  fingers  touched  the  scar  on 
his  face,  shyly.  "We're  foolish,"  she 
whispered.  It  was  an  old,  secret  instinct 
in  her  body  that  spoke. 

"I'll  never  let  you  go."  he  cried,  as  if 
the  words  were  torn  out  of  him  in  pain. 

The  pain  of  four  long  years  left  her, 
like  flood  waters  released,  flowing  away 
downstream.  She  began  to  cry  but  not 
because  she  was  sad.  He  held  her  away 
from  him,  and  each  looked  into  the 
other's  face,  frightened. 

There  was  a  silence  in  the  wood. 
Through  that  silence  came  the  baying 
of  the  dogs.  For  some  time  she  had 
been  hearing  it  without  heeding:  now  she 
thought  of  it — the  hounds  were  not  of 
the  Karth  pack,  she  knew,  nor  Otto's. 
They  were  strange  hounds,  drawing 
nearer,  although  this  hour  of  sunset  was 
not  the  hour  of  hunting. 

Richard  came  stooping  under  the 
pines,  up  to  the  horses.  He  was  alert, 
listening  curiously.  "They  come  the  way 
we  came.  They  bay  as  if  the  scent  were 
old,  yet  clear.  Could  they  follow  the 
scent  of  our  horses,  my  lord  of  Lothian?" 

Carefully,  the  two  men  listened. 
"Blondel  walked  most  of  the  way,"  said 
Mark  thoughtfully. 

Because  of  the  baying  of  the  hounds 
which  might  be  leading  a  hunt  for  the 
three  fugitives,  Mark  was  thinking  in  that 
moment  only  of  Richard,  his  king.  To 
Richard  he  was  bound  by  the  tie  of 
comradeship  in  war  and  the  oath  of 
fealty. 

Her  quick  ears  caught  what  Mark  was 
saying  as  they  freed  the  horses.  That 
Richard  must  ride  on  the  charger  up  to 
the  higher  ridge,  while  Mark  and  Luke 
lingered  and  drew  the  pursuit  down  the 
other  way,  until  darkness.  "We'll  hold 
them  through  the  night,  until  you  are 
clear — " 

Eugenia  cried  out,  frightened,  at  that: 
"It  won't  work.  There  is  nowhere  to  run, 
you  are  too  few  to  fight!" 

They  paid  no  attention  to  her.  They 
were  leading  the  three  horses  back  to  the 
clearing,  where  Luke  had  moved  every 
vestige  of  the  camp  away,  into  the  stream, 
except  the  single  pack  of  their  gear.  But 
if  the  signs  of  their  occupancy  were  gone, 
the  scent  remained. 

She  touched  Mark's  arm. 

He  said,  "We  must  get  the  king  away 
safe." 

She  knew  that.  And  she  knew  she  had 
to  catch  Richard's  attention  by  telling 
him  clearly  what  he  could  best  under- 
stand. "Sire,  it  will  be  full  dark  in  an 
hour.  Above  here" — she  pointed  up  the 
forested  height — "there  is  no  trail,  only 
the  tracks  of  animals  and  charcoal  burn- 
ers. I  know  that.  You  would  lose  your 
way  and  wander — "  He  was  listening  to 
her.  "They  are  bound  to  overtake  you, 
and  they  will  be  well  armed.  What  chance 
will  you  have  against  dogs  and  huntsmen 
in  the  brush  and  in  the  dark?  You  would 
try  to  fight  them  off?" 


"Yes."  said  Richard  simply.  "What 
else  is  there  to  do?" 

She  was  ready  with  an  answer.  "Stay 
together,  do  not  hide.  Come  down  with 
me  to  Karth  and  the  highway.  Those 
hounds  can  track  you,  but  they  cannot 
speak.  They  cannot  tell  whom  they  are 
tracking.  Ride  with  me  to  the  castle,  and 
you  become  my  three  guests — for  an 
hour,  until  you  can  ride  free  on  the  high- 
way in  the  dark." 

Feeling  Mark's  eyes  on  her,  she  waited, 
trying  to  be  as  calm  as  the  men  were  in 
the  face  of  danger.  "And  it  there's  some- 
one in  the  pursuit  who  catches  up  with 
us  and  recognizes  the  king?"  he  probed. 

"They  may  not  come  up  in  time.  Even 
if  they  do" — for  a  second  she  hesitated — 
"we'll  be  within  the  lands  of  Karth  and 
you  will  be  my  guests  in  spite  of  all.  Who 
will  dare  say  you  are  not?" 

All  three  of  them  stared  at  her.  "Will 
you  trust  her?"  Richard  asked  Mark. 

Luke  made  as  if  to  speak,  and  she  held 
her  breath  while  Mark  kept  silent. 

"She  is  kin  to  the  duke,  your  enemy," 
said  Mark  then.    "Still  I  would  trust  her." 

"Then  lead  on,  girl."  Carelessly, 
Richard  nodded,  and  Eugenia  laughed 
from  sheer  excitement. 

"Oh,  please,"  she  cried,  "put  off  the 
silly  cloaks  and  cap.  A  lion  cannot  hide 
under  a  sheep's  skin.     Please!" 


the  orchard  they  turned  into  the  castle 
road.  And  when  they  rounded  the  last 
turn  before  the  castle  gate,  thes  came  lull 
upon  a  posse  of  a  dozen  horsemen,  armed 
and  armored. 

Her  first  sweeping  glance  picked  out 
the  embroidered  jacket  ol  Gerard,  a 
herald  of  her  cousin  the  duke,  and  passed 
on  to  the  black  eagle  on  the  shield  of 
Albrecht,  warden  of  the  East  Maich  ol 
the  Empire.  Austrian  and  German  offi- 
cials, they  would  be  the  leaders  of  the 
hunt  foi  the  missing  Richard 

"1  never  thought  they  would  come 
around  by  the  road,  Mark,"  she  wins 
pered,  and  her  heart  leaped  because  he 
was  not  there.  He  was  pulling  back  to- 
ward Richard,  the  three  of  them  were 
gathering  close  to  make  a  stand. 

Even  in  the  dusk,  the  men  in  the 
cavalcade  had  noticed  this  suspicious 
movement.  Gerard's  trained  voice  chal- 
lenged: "Who  is  with  Your  Grace?" 

The  warden  spoke  to  the  men-at-arms, 
who  moved  their  mounts  quietly  to  form 
a  half  circle  across  theroad.  They  were 
disciplined  Germans  this  time — not 
qualmish  huntsmen  of  Otto's — their 
shields  on  arm,  their  chain  mail  dark 
and  oiled.  Even  as  she  whispered  to 
Mark,  "Come,"  Eugenia  thought:  Now 
Richard  is  stopped  and  Mark  must  needs 
stay  here. 
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"My  partner  and  I  have  decided 
to  keep  up  the  payments  for  you' 


REAMER    KELLER 


They  nodded  and  flung  their  flimsy 
disguises  to  Luke,  to  hide  in  the  brush. 
Still,  Eugenia  was  not  satisfied.  With  his 
shield  and  great  sword  and  broad  shoul- 
ders, the  king  looked  to  her  like  nothing 
so  much  as  a  stout  man-at-arms.  And 
men-at-arms  did  not  ride  thoroughbred 
chargers.  So  she  made  Richard  change 
mounts  with  Mark. 

When  they  mounted  and  Mark  paced 
beside  her  on  the  dappled  war  horse — 
with  the  king  and  the  minstrel  trailing 
behind — Eugenia  was  satisfied. 

Behind  them  echoed  the  baying  of  the 
dogs,  like  strokes  on  a  far-off  anvil. 

FOR  these  few  moments,  galloping 
down  by  the  stream,  she  had  Mark  to 
herself.  Her  hand  touched  his  scarred 
hand.  When  his  head  turned,  his  eyes 
sought  hers  as  if  she  had  been  the  holy 
image  of  a  wayside  shrine.  He  wanted 
her,  she  knew,  in  body  and  in  faith. 

Closing  her  eyes,  she  could  imagine 
they  were  riding  home  at  the  end  of  the 
day,  to  be  in  their  room  the  night  and  the 
morrow  and  the  morrow's  morrow — he 
must  never  ride  off  from  her,  she  told 
herself.  Something  hurt  and  helpless  in 
her  cried  out  at  that. 

And  she  thought:  //  his  king  is  recog- 
nized and  caught,  he  must  stay  here  and 
be  with  me  for  a  year,  or  even  for  many 
years. 

Out  of  the  forest's  edge,  down  the  up- 
land pastures  and  by  the  byres  they  rode, 
with  Eugenia  leading  the  way  and  the 
shadow  of  the  mountains  falling  over 
them  beneath  the  fading  sunset  glow.    At 


The  baying  of  the  hounds  resounded 
up  the  mountain. 

"Do  you  hunt  my  guests  with  hounds, 
Gerard?"  she  cried,  pacing  her  mare  for- 
ward.   "Make  way  for  them!" 

It  was  the  German  warden  who 
answered,  curtly,  "We  have  an  order  to 
search — " 

"On  my  lands,  Albrecht?" 

"To  search  on  any  land,  for  an  escaped 
prisoner." 

"Who?" 

Bowing  to  her,  the  Austrian  herald 
lifted  a  parchment  roll  he  held,  and  his 
cadenced  voice  repeated  words  he  must 
have  known  by  memory:  "I,  Gerard, 
herald  to  Leopold  of  Austria,  make 
known  the  command  of  the  said  Leopold 
the  Duke  that  wherever  he  be  found  and 
in  whatever  company,  Richard  Planta- 
genet  calling  himself  King  of  England  is 
to  be  detained  to  answer  for  wrongs  in- 
flicted by  words  of  his  mouth  assailing 
the  said  duke — " 

"What  has  this  rigmarole  to  do  with 
me?" 

"We  in  our  duty  must  identify  your 
friends" — the  warden, hesitated,  peering 
at  her  face — "if  it  please  you,  Countess," 
he  added  uncertainly. 

She  thought :  They  do  not  know  Rich- 
ard hy  sight.  "It  does  not  please  me," 
she  cried  angrily.  "It  will  not  please 
Cousin  Leopold  if  I  tell  him  of  it." 

Contemptuously  she  stared  at  them, 
the  cold  spirit  of  anger  in  her.  Indeed 
her  beauty  was  in  that  moment  like  a 
sheathing  of  armor.  "I  will  identify 
them,"  she  said.     She   touched   Mark's 


hand  "I  Ins  crusadei  who  is  from 
Palestine  is  Mark,  lord  of  Lothian."  she 
looked  at  them,  "and  will  be  lord  of 
Karth  when  I  shall  be  his  wife  " 

I  he  frightened  officials  kept  silent. 
(  arelessl)  she  motioned  behind  her.  "His 
aims  bearei   and  minstrel  ride  with  us" 

Gerard  bowed,  surprised.  The  warden 
did  not  mi -\  e 

"Will  you  clear  the  road.'"  Mark  asked. 

I  hey  did  not  do  that  because  ol  .1 
happen  chance.  lights  shone  beside 
them  from  the  courtyard  gate  Old  Fred 
and  the  steward  and  a  bevy  of  the  Karth 
people  came  out  to  bring  torches  to  the 
noble  folk,  now  that  the  light  had  failed. 

"Lights  this  way,'  cried  the  warden 
quickly. 

And  through  the  castle  folk,  with  his 
arm  in  a  sling,  pushed  Otto,  cloaked 
against  the  night's  cold.  "Eugenia."  he 
shouted  happily.  "I  had  a  misgiving 
about  you — "  He  choked,  staring.  "The 
thieves!" 

Eugenia  heard  the  warden  shout,  and  a 
stirring  of  chain  mail  as  his  men  moved 
restlessly.  Her  own  voice  said  with  an 
effort,  "You  are  very  stupid.  Otto." 

Then  hoofs  clanked  slow  behind  her. 
She  felt  the  three  riders  to  be  in  motion. 
Richard  passed  her,  walking  his  horse, 
into  the  full  torchlight. 

He  said  nothing.  The  long  bright 
sword  moved  restlessly  in  his  hand.  His 
rein  was  tight,  his  great  body  bent. 
Richard  Plantagenet  had  seen  the  faces 
of  his  enemies. 

Mark  passed  her  without  looking, 
keeping  his  charger  at  Richard's  flank — 
Luke  kept  the  other  side — never  taking 
his  eyes  from  the  warden.  "Clear  the 
road,"  he  ordered,  raising  his  voice. 

THEY  were  within  sword  stroke  of 
the  officials.  Gerard  and  Albrecht 
muttered  in  their  beards,  uncertain,  but 
fearful  of  the  long  drawn  swords.  The 
men-at-arms,  hearing  no  other  order, 
reined  back  from  the  middle  of  the  road, 
keeping  their  distance  from  the  three 
who  passed  them,  without  pause  going 
on  into  the  dark. 

Eugenia  thought:  No  one  dared  stop 
him.  She  heard  only  the  tread  of  the 
three  horses.  Then  they  stopped.  Mark 
would  be  looking  back.    She  knew  that. 

She  knew  the  gesture  of  chivalry  to  be 
made,  to  wave  him  on  his  way.  Her  hand 
loosened  the  silk  scarf  from  her  throat. 

Around  her  the  men  were  muttering, 
questioning,  accusing,  glancing  at  her. 
The  warden  said  loud,  "We  took  her 
word — she  must  needs  explain  to  the 
Duke,"  while  Gerard  stammered,  "Her 
guests — "  and  the  men-at-arms  smirked. 

In  the  courtyard  gate  her  folk  were 
packed,  Old  Fred,  Elfrida  and  the  maids, 
with  a  thousand  tasks  behind  them,  and 
a  thousand  days  of  duty  to  perform. 
"Eugenia!"  called  Cousin  Otto. 

From  his  flushed  face,  his  eyes  gleamed 
at  her,  excited.  "Eugenia,  I  understand. 
Let  bygones  be  bygone.  Let  me  take  the 
blame,  for  the  fault  was  only  a  little  one. 
And,"  he  cried  eagerly,  "when  you  are 
my  wife,  no  one  will  accuse  you  of  any- 
thing." 

His  wife?  Otto's  wife?  Why,  yes,  prob- 
ably— if  she  hesitated.  Ahead  of  her, 
through  the  dark,  Mark  was  riding,  away. 
Out  of  her  life.  Her  life?  Her  life  was 
here  about  her,  these  people,  this  castle, 
Otto.  What  were  these  things  and  these 
people  to  her?  Walt  was  gone.  Mark 
was  going.  Walt  she  could  not  have 
followed.  But  Mark  she  could.  Why 
not?  What  she  would  lose  she  cared  for 
not  at  all.  What  she  might  gain  was  all 
that  she  had  lost  when  Walt  had  gone 
away. 

"Eugenia,"  Otto  cried  again. 

When  she  did  not  answer  he  caught  at 
her  rein;  but  Eugenia  flicked  the  leather 
from  his  hand,  smiled  at  him  in  a  strange 
way,  wheeled  the  mare  away,  and 
spurred  past  the  line  of  torches,  riding 
fast  into  the  darkness,  and  the  future, 
after  Mark. 
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.the  show 


says  JAMES   STBWAMT 


"Beautiful  styling— and  the  Dura  Power 
Mainspring   means   superb  per/or/nance" 


VottJ  btst-JrtsstJ  man  in  tht  movits 

JAMES  STEWART 

in  Metro  GoMwyn  Mayer's 

"THE  STRATTON  STORY" 


Lord  and  Lad)  FJgins  are  priced  from  S67.50  to  $5000.    Elgin  De  Luxe  from 
$47.50  to  S67.50.  Other  Elgin,  as  low  as  $29.75.  All  prices  include  Eederal  Tax 


immy  Stewart's  enchusiasm  for  che  new  Elgin  Watches  is  shared  by  many  of  America's  best- 
dressed  men  and  women.   See  these  beautiful  American-made  watches  at  your  jeweler's  and 
/ou'll  be  attracted  immediately  to  their  smart,  distinguished  styling. 

And  beneath  that  beauty  is  a  new  miracle  in  watchmaking  .  .  .  Elgin's  exclusive  DuraPower  Main- 
;pring.  The  greatest  aid  ever  developed  to  permanent  accuracy  in  a  watch,  the  DuraPower  Mainspring 
eliminates  99*  of  repairs  due  to  steel  mainspring  failures.  Give  the  one  you're  going  to  surprise  with  a 
vatch  the  extra  satisfaction  of  owning  an  Elgin. .  .a  new  Elgin  with  the  DuraPower  symbol  ^on  the  dial. 


•Patent  IVnding    Mud*  of  "Elglloy"  m^tal. 


TIMED    TO    THE    STARS! 

The  genius  of  America  to  wear  on  your  wrist! 
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The  Charm  of  French  Provincial  made  bright  and  gay  with 

$p/uut 'FtiwAto 

You  may  have  a  variety  of  modern,  washable  sheens  with 
SPRED!   Take  your  pick  from  SPRED-Flat,  SPRED-Luster  or  SPRED  "Blend" 
(a  2  to  1  mix  of  Flat  and  Luster)  and  you  find  the  right  one 
for  any  room.  SPRED  Colors  are  selected  by  experts!   Truly 
economical,  these  oil-resin  finishes  when  mixed  with  water  give  you  extra 

paint  at  no  extra  cost  .  .  .  they  go  on  over  most  surfaces  easily  and  smoothly 
.  .  .  dry  quickly  .  .  .  have  no  painty  odor  and  look  good  for  years. 


No  matter  what  color  or  finish  you  need, 
you  can  find  it  among  Glidden's  nation- 
ally famous  paint  products!  SPEED- 
WALL,  JAPALAC,  RIPOLIN  and  the 
gorgeous  deep  tones  of  Glidden  HI- 
FASHION  COLORS  will  bring  you  the 
durability  and  washability  that  have 
made  them  America's  favorite  paints. 

From  Glidden's  Color  Research  Labo- 

For  free  complete  color  details  and  plan 
write  to  The  Glidden  Company, 


ratory  (the  country's  oldest  and  largest) 
comes  an  array  of  decorator  hues  for 
modern  or  traditional  homes.  Colors 
designed  for  all-around  home  use  and 
formulated  into  the  finest,  long-wear- 
ing paints  that  money  can  buy.  The 
Glidden  name  on  paints  is  your  assur- 
ance of  highest  quality  and  extreme 
ease  of  application  at  low  cost. 

■arrangement  lor  the  kitchen  shown  above, 
Dept.  C-4,  Cleveland  2,  Ohio. 


Pacemaker  in  Paints:  SPRED-Flat;  SPRED-Luster;  Japalac;  Ripolin  Enamel;  Spray-Day- Lite;  Endurance  House  Paint;  Gliddenspar  Varnish;  Nubelite;  Industrial  Paints;  Industrial  Lacquers;  Enamels  and 
Varnishes;  Glidair  Aviation  Finishes  •  And  in  all  these  other  fields:  FOODS:  Durkee's  Famous  Dressing;  Durkee's  Margarine;  Durkee's  Mayonnaise;  Durkee's  Salad  Dressing;  Durkee's  Shortening;  Durkee's  Shred 
Coconut;  Durkee's  Spices  and  Worcestershire  Sauce;  Durkee's  Puff  Pastry  Margarines  and  Shortenings  for  the  Bakery  Trade;  Special  Ingredients  for  Confectioners  •  SOYBEAN  PRODUCTS:  Alpha*  Protein;  Prosein*;  Fine 
Chemicals;  Glidden  Lecithin;  Soya  Flour  and  Grits;  Albusoy*:  Soybean  Meal  and  Flakes  •  FEEDS:  Poultry  and  Livestock  •  VEGETABLE  OILS:  Soybean  Oils;  Coconut  Oils;  Cottonseed  Oils;  Peanut  Oils;  Corn  Oils;  Palm  Oils; 
Linseed  Oil  •  CHEMICALS  AND  PIGMENTS:  Titanium  Dioxide;  Lithopone;  Cadmium  Colors;  Litharge;  Red  Lead;  Euston  White  Lead;  Cuprous  Oxide;  Zinc  Sulphate  Crystals  •  METALS  AND  MINERALS:  Powdered  Iron, 
Copper  and  Lead;  Glidden  Type  Metal  •  NAVAL  STORES:  Tars  and  Resins;  Turpentine;  Solvents;  Synthetic  Rubber  Compounds;  Compounds  for  Plasties.  'Trade-Mark  Registered 

©  1940.  The  Glidden  Company 
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Top-heavy  Couples 


Bv  FRANKLIN  R  ADAMS 

It's  difficult  to  find  a  man  and  wife  who  match 
when  it  conies  to  the  servant  and  social  problem 


:-\ 


But  first  the  tabloid 

T  WAS  a  long  time  ago  when 
I  first  referred  to  an  ill-as- 
sorted pair  as  a  top-heavy 
couple,  like  an  ace  and  a 
deuce,  which  you  don't 
ive  to  be  a  poker  player  to  know  is 
pair  at  all.  This  includes  the  cou- 
in  domestic  service  we  have  had 
—and  they  have  been  among  the  na- 
ion's  top-heaviest. 
I  well  remember  one  typical  pair. 
"he  wife  was  a  good  and  economical 
ook  but  the  husband,  who  was  sup- 
>osed  to  tend  the  vegetables  and 
lowers,  do  weeding  and  cut  the  grass, 
tad  his  own  peculiar  mode  of  daily 
>rocedure.  First  he'd  have  what  the 
ondemned  prisoner  eats  for  break- 
ast  on  execution  day,  viz.,  everything 
n  the  book.  This  was  to  give  him 
nergy  for  his  outdoor  work,  but  be- 
brelhat  there  was  the  pipe  to  smoke. 
he  tabloid  to  digest  and  verbose  con- 
versation having  to  do  with  taking  the 
jower  mower  ten  miles  away  to  be 
epaired.  It  wouldn't  be  finished  un- 
il  the  next  day,  but  my  man  wouldn't 
xrther  to  come  back  and  tell  me  this 
until  about  dinnertime. 

The  following  morning,  early  but 
hot  bright,  he'd  drive  back  to  town, 
Iwait  for  the  mower  and  finally  return 
with  it;  making  us  feel  guilty  all  the 
while  for  having  so  poor  a  power 
piower  that  it  could  get  out  of  order. 
The  last  people  he  worked  for,  he 
was  careful  to  tell  us,  had  six  otto- 
mobills  and  three  power  mowers.  Not 
misers,  like  us,  the  implication  was. 
(Vherever  he  is,  now,  I  hope  his  em- 
loyment  is  with  a  richer  and  better- 
equipped  family,  whose  kids  aren't 
too  lazy  to  do  his  work  during  Easter 
vacations. 
We  have  employed,  at  ruinous  ex- 
nse,  at  least  another  top-heavy  pair. 
With  one  exception  she  was  as  good 
i.cook  as  we  ever  had — willing,  sav- 
ag  and  pleasant.  He  took  virtually 
all  his  time  off — didn't  like  indoor  or 
outdoor  work,  except  to  go  to  town 
for  provisions,  tarry  until  night  in  the 
village  bar  and  grill  and  go  back  the 
next  day  for  the  groceries  he  left  in 
he  saloon.  He  also  eventually  left 
lis  wife,  and  she,  sad  over  the  tem- 
orary  or  permanent  loss  of  her  bride- 
groom of  a  year,  left  us.  Possibly  to 
search;  we  never  knew. 

What  I  started  to  say,  however, 
concerns  the  social  couples  who  have 
been  invited  to  call.  Nobody  ever 
drops  in;  we  live  too  far  away  for  an 
in-dropper  to  do  his  stuff.  Our  four- 
miles-away  neighbor,  Leo  Godowsky, 
calls  his  place  Phone  First  Farm.  But 
never  shall  I  forget  the  evening  visit 
of   one   nameless   top-heavy    couple. 


He  was  a  fascinating  man,  married  to 
the  greatest  and  most  garrulous  bore 
I  can  remember  ever  being  alone 
with,  or  rather  stuck  with.  My  wife 
took  the  husband  away,  and  they,  1 
learned  later,  had  a  fine  time  talking, 
I  had  a  horrible  evening.  They  left  at 
eleven,  and  afterward  my  wife  and  I 
had  words,  all  of  them  unprintable, 
except  in  books  of  fiction. 

Ever  since  that  night  we  have  had 
clocks  in  every  room  that  callers  are 
likely  to  be  in.  The  dining-room  clock 
is  always  an  hour  fast,  as  is  the  one  in 
the  so-called  music  room.  Now  a 
couple,  invited  for  seven  o'clock,  gen- 
erally lose  their  way  or — more  likely, 
the  woman  decides,  after  all,  that  the 
dress  she  was  going  to  wear  she  won't 
wear,  so  she  wears  that  New  Black — 
they've  Seen  My  Green.  Anyway 
they're  late,  and  the  roast  beef,  which 
I  like  rare,  is  well  done. 

Since  the  dining-room  clock  is  fast, 
the  tardy  pair,  especially  the  man, 
feels  abashed  at  being  even  later  than 
he  thought.  The  evening  is  spoiled, 
but  since  the  clock  in  the  music  room. 


I  had  a  horrible  evening 

where  we  have  coffee,  is  an  hour  fast, 
it  happens  that  about  1 1 :20  p.m.  (or 
actually  10:20  p.m.)  the  husband, 
who  wants  to  get  home  to  bed  (the 
I've-got-a-hard-day-tomorrow  tech- 
nique) ,  gives  the  exit  cue  known  to  all 
hosts.  This  is  used  only  when  the 
caller  actually  wants  to  go.  The  line 
is,  "Well,  I  guess  you  good  people 
want  to  go  to  bed.  We  didn't  mean  to 
keep  you  up." 

Well,  we're  cured.  We  no  longer 
have  top-heavy  couples  in  service. 
We  have  one  cook — a  honey.  And 
when  we  have  a  wedded  pair  for  din- 
ner and  the  evening,  we  make  sure 
they  are  even,  not  top-heavy.  The 
clocks  are  synchronous  again. 


We  kept  the  clock  fast 


If  your  car  feels  like  A„  ffs  time  for 
MARFAK  Chassis  Lubrication 


"AT  cushion  FEELING  lasts  longer.  Wlm 

Marfak  "sticks  around"  longer!  This  tough,  extra-stretchy 
chassis  lubricant  gets  a  bulldog  grip  on  wear  points  and 
bearings.  Protects  'em  —  not  for  a  couple  of  hundred  miles, 
but  for  1,000  miles  and  more.  That's  the  reason  you  get 
that  wonderful  "cushiony"  feeling  right  from  one  Marfak 
job  to  the  next!  Stop  by 


for  a  Marfak  lubrica- 
tion job  today  at  your 
Texaco  Dealer,  the  best 
friend  your  car  ever  had. 


THE  TEXAS  COMPANY 

TEXACO  DEALERS  IK  ALL  48  STATES 

Texoco  Productt  art  alto  ditlributed  in  Canada 


I 


TUNE  IN  .  .  .  TEXACO  STAR  THEATEI  e»«rjr  Wtdntiday  night  '.lotting  Milton  Itrlt.  Sri  ntwipoper  for  timt  ond  ilatifn. 


ILLUSTRATED   BY   PERRY   BARLOW 
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THE  SPELL  OF  THE  JADE  GODDESS 


Bv  J.  G.  CLARK.  JR. 

THE  traffic  light  changed  and  George  Riddle, 
vice-consul,  and  Millie,  his  wife,  were  almost 
shoved  off  the  sidewalk  by  the  noisy,  hurrying 
Shanghai  crowd. 

"Let's  get  out  of  this  mob,"  Millie  shouted.  "Let's 
go  to  the  T-hievcs'  Market  for  a  last  look  around." 

They  pushed  their  way  for  half  a  block  down 
the  side  street  and  turned  into  a  doorway.  Ah 
Cheong,  a  little  man  with  a  face  like  a  monkey's, 
scurried  up  to  them,  grinning  happily. 

"Hello.  Missy.  Hello,  Mahsta.  What  you 
wanchee  buy?"  Ah  Cheong  was  interpreter  and 
middleman  in  the  bazaar,  demanding,  and  getting, 
a  cut  from  the  shopkeepers  on  anything  that  was 
sold  in  his  presence. 

They  walked  slowly  along  with  the  chattering 
Ah  Cheong  dancing  around  them  until  Millie 
stopped  at  one  of  the  counters.  "Look  at  this, 
George,"  she  said.  "Isn't  it  beautiful?"  She  had 
picked  up  a  small  jade  goddess  and  was  turning  it 
in  her  hands. 

"Now,  Millie,"  George  said,  "let's  not  go  looking 
at  jade,  of  all  things." 

"Oh,  not  to  buy,  George,"  she  said.  "I'm  only 
looking.  But  just  for  fun,  I'm  going  to  price  it." 
She  turned  to  the  man  behind  the  counter.  "How 
much?" 

"You  wanchee  buy  jade?"  he  said.  "Velly  old 
jade.     Velly  fine." 

Millie  shook  her  head.  "It's  not  so  good,"  she 
said.     "The  color's  too  light." 

"Light  color!"  The  merchant  was  indignant. 
"No  light  color!  Dark  color!  Velly  goody,  Missy." 

George  moved  away  to  another  counter.  Millie 
loved  to  play  their  bargaining  game,  even  if  she 
weren't  going  to  buy.  He  had  picked  up  a  little 
vase  that  struck  his  fancy,  when  Millie  called  to 
him.  He  looked  up.  She  was  surrounded  by  chat- 
tering shopkeepers.  He  moved  over  to  her,  carry- 
ing the  vase  with  him. 

"George,"  she  said,  "what  do  you  think  we  ought 
to  do  about  this  goddess?" 

"Now,  Millie,"  he  said  irritably.  "We've  al- 
ready decided  not — " 

"What's  that  in  your  hand?"  she  said. 

"Oh."    He  held  up  the  vase.    "Forgot  I  had  it." 

"It's  Peking  enamel,  isn't  it?"  she  said,  taking 
it  from  him.  She  turned  to  the  shopkeeper.  "How 
much  for  this  vase?" 

"Oh.  velly  cheap."  the  man  said.  "Only  one  dol- 
lar U.S.  money." 
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"If  I  buy  the  goddess,"  she  said,  "you  can  give 
me  the  vase  for  cumshaw,  yes?" 

The  merchant  considered  a  moment.  "Can,"  he 
said. 

"There!"  she  said  to  George.  "That's  another 
dollar!" 

"Another  dollar  what?"  said  George  suspiciously. 

"Saved,"  she  said.  "That  makes  thirty-one.  The 
goddess  was  a  hundred  and  thirty,  you  know,  and 
he  came  down  to  a  hundred.  Plus  a  dollar  for  the 
vase,  makes  thirty-one." 

"But,  Millie,"  George  said,  feeling  his  face  grow 
warm,  "we've  agreed  we  weren't  going  to — " 

"Oh,  George,  you're  so  hopeless  sometimes! 
There's  no  harm  in  just  pricing,  I  hope."  She  had 
put  down  the  vase  and  was  examining  the  goddess 
carefully.  "You  know  what.  George?"  she  said 
thoughtfully.  "You  know  how  much  this  would 
sell  for  in  the  States?" 

"About  two  million  dollars,"  he  said  crossly. 
"Plus  tax.     Now.  listen,  Millie — ■" 

"Seriously.  George,  it  would  sell  for  about  five 
hundred  dollars.  So  that  makes  five  hundred  and 
thirty-one  dollars  we  would  save." 

"Don't  be  silly!"  George  exclaimed.  "You  can't 
figure  like  that!" 

"Oh,  I'm  just  talking  about  the  value,  George. 
That's  what  it  would  sell  for."  She  paused  and 
pursed  her  lips  thoughtfully.  "But  if  you  actually 
bought  it  at  home — at  the  jeweler's,  I  mean — it 
would  cost  seven  hundred  dollars  if  it  cost  a 
penny!  That  makes,  really,  seven  hundred  and 
thirty-one  dollars." 

"That's  idiotic!" 

"George!"  Millie  drew  back,  shocked.  "You're 
shouting,  George."  she  said  reproachfully.  "You 
don't  have  to  shout." 

George  looked  wildly  about  him,  started  to 
speak,  thought  better  of  it,  and  clamped  his  jaws 
together. 

Millie,  very  dignified,  handed  the  goddess  to  the 
merchant.  "I'm  afraid  we  won't  be  able  to  take 
it."  she  said,  smiling  gently.  She  turned  to  George. 
"Shall  we  go  home  now?  Or  would  you  rather  go 
for  a  walk?  Whatever  you  want  to  do — " 

"Aw,  don't  be  like  that,  Millie,"  he  said. 

As  they  started  to  walk  out,  she  placed  her  hand 
on  his  arm  suddenly  and  stopped  him.  "George," 
she  said. 

"Yes,  Millie?" 

"You  think  I  don't  know  the  value  of  money." 
She  paused.  "George,"  she  said,  "do  you  remem- 
ber that  coat?" 


"What  coat?" 

"The  one  you  said  you'd  buy  for  me  when  we  get 
back  home." 

"Well,  I  hadn't  exactly—" 

"Well,  George.  I've  decided  I  don't  want  it.  1 
won't  have  it,  George." 

He  felt  vaguely  that  he  was  at  fault  about  some- 
thing; he  could  hardly  have  said  what.  He  looked 
down.    "Aw,  Millie,  if  you  really  need  the  coat — " 

"Heaven  knows  I  need  it.  But  I  figure  it  would 
cost  at  least  a  hundred  and  fifty  dollars.  Wouldn't 
it,  George?" 

"I  suppose  so,"  he  said.     "I  don't  know." 

"I'll  wear  that  old  black  thing  another  year,"  she 
said.  Her  face  brightened  into  a  cheerful  little  smile. 
"And.  George."  she  said,  "instead  of  buying  the 
coat,  I'll  buy  the  goddess." 

George  opened  his  mouth. 

"No,  George,"  she  said  firmly.  "Don't  try  to 
dissuade  me.  We'll  save  at  least  fifty  dollars  that 
way.  And  Heaven  knows  we  can  use  an  extra  fift} 
dollars!" 

"But.  Millie,  it's  not — " 

"Please,  George."  she  said.  "Don't  say  anything 
more.  1  really  don't  mind.    Really  I  don't." 

BACK  in  their  hotel  room.  George  sipped  his 
drink  and  stared  resentfully  at  the  goddess  that 
Millie  had  placed  on  the  table.  Millie,  on  a  footstool 
by  his  chair,  placed  her  arms  on  his  knees. 
"George."  she  said  tenderly,  "I  really  do  agree 
with  you  about  the  money  and  everything."  She 
moved  closer.  "I  think  about  it  a  lot.  More  than 
you  suppose.  You  know.  I  was  thinking,  if  we 
stay  at  the  Moana  Hotel  instead  of  the  Royal 
Hawaiian  when  we  stop  in  Honolulu,  we'll  save 
some  money." 

"That's  what  I've  been  saying  all  along."  he  said. 

"I  think  that's  what  we  ought  to  do."  she  said. 
"After  all,  a  vice-consul  isn't  a  millionaire." 

"lust  what  I've  always  said."     George  nodded. 

"Why.  if  we  stay  at  the  Moana,  we'll  save  at 
least — why,  George!"  she  exclaimed,  "We'll  save 
a  hundred  and  fifty  dollars!"  She  clapped  her 
hands  delightedly.  "George!  A  hundred  and 
fifty!     Don't  you  see?     It's  Providence!" 

His  eyes  popped  wide.    He  was  tense,  staring. 

"Oh,  George!"  She  jumped  up.  "You're  just 
wonderful  to  think  of  it!"  She  threw  her  amis 
around  him.  "Do  you  think  I  should  get  a  green 
one,  George?    Or  another  black  one?" 

George  sighed  heavily  and  poured  himself  an- 
other drink.    Nice  and  strong. 
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fa  mERCURY  r 

THAT'S  WHAT  OWNERS  SAY  ABOUT  THIS  BIG,  BRAWNY,  ROAD-PROVEN,  NEW  1949  CAR! 

Eeeruirticre  i/ou  hear  the  same  good  word  for  that  road- 
proven  new  1949  fllERtURY/  People  say  It  Looks. .it  rides... it  feels 
-solid!  Solid  through  and.  through!  Owners  claim  there 
isn't  a  stauncher.  sturdier  car  built!  And  there  isn't! 


Mflife  awn  wk  torn 


mERCURY 


Y 


OU  can  be  sure    downright  sure    of 
your  1949  Mercury's  workmanship. 


White  side-wall  tires  and  rear  uheel  shield*  optional  at  extr 


For  thousands  of  satisfied  owners 
have  road-proven  it  happily  for  mil- 
lions and  millions  of  driving  miles! 

And  here's  what  they've  enjoyed:  A 
powerful,  new  8-cylinder,  V-type  en- 
gine with   real   economy!   Owners  re- 


port 17,  18,  19  miles  per  gallon  and  up*  ! 
Front  coil  springing!  A  truly  restful 
"comfort-zone"  ride!  Fasier  steering! 
"Super-safety" brakes!  Softer,  broader 
seating!  Increased  all-round  visibility! 

So  come  in  and  see  it!  You,  too,  will 
say:  "It's  Mercury  for  we!" 

•And  c-ven  more  with  optional  overdrive. 
MERCURY    DIVISION   OF   FORD   MOTOR   COMPANY 
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RAIN  FAIR* 


enjoy  topcoat  smartness 
with  raincoat  protection 

Whatever  the  weather,  you'll 

welcome    it   in   a    handsome 

Rain-Topcoat  by  Rainfair. 

These  dual-purpose  garments 

combine  shower-proof  utility 

with  smart  topcoat  styling. 

Across  the  nation,   they  are 

preferred  for  good  grooming 

day  or  evening  —  rain  or  fair. 

Illustrated:  the  Grafton,  an  out- 
standing Rain-Topcoat  priced 
to  fit  the  most  cautious  bud- 
get.  Of  top  quality  mercerized 
gabardine,  styled  to  hold  its 
own  in  any  company.  Colors: 
taupe,  tan,  and  light  olive. 
$15.95.    See   them   at   better 
men's  stores,  or  write 
for  free  style  booklet  and 
name  of  nearest  dealer. 


•/-* 


For  100%  water-proof  protection,  insist  on  the 
Rainfair  Zephyr,  an  unconditionally  guaranteed 
raincoat  of  phantom-weight  miracle-treated  ny- 
lon. Weighs  less  than  one  pound.  Folds  into  its 
own  pocket-sized  envelope.  Colors:  green  and 
dark    brown.    $10.00. 


RAINFAIR. 

RAINFAIR,  INC.,   RACINE  4,  WISCONSIN    •    Makers  of  Smartair  Leisure   Wear 


RAIN 
OPCOATS 


MY  HOP  AROUND  THE  WORLD 


Continued  from  page  15 


go  by  late  morning.  It  was  Saturday, 
February  26th. 

At  11:21  a.m.  came  the  take-off — 
and  a  bit  of  heart  failure!  First,  just  be- 
fore the  take-off.  Captain  James  Morris, 
the  copilot,  yelled  at  me,  "Smell  the 
blankety-blank  gasoline  fumes!"  The 
fumes  were  there  all  right,  and  the  sweat 
stood  out  on  my  forehead.  I  looked  out 
and  spotted  the  trouble.  A  gas  tank  was 
overflowing  and  dripping  down  beneath 
the  plane.  We  fixed  the  tank  and  moved 
away  from  the  fume-laden  area. 

That  was  just  the  beginning  of  the 
sweat.  The  plane  was  carrying  the  heav- 
iest load  ever  handled  (we  were  well 
above  the  142,500-pound  maximum 
weight  allowed  for  the  Stratocruiser,  the 
civilian  equivalent  of  the  B-50),  and  as 
we  lumbered  down  the  runway  with  our 
cargo  of  highly  explosive  high  octane,  I 
thought  we  never  would  get  into  the  air. 

This  was  the  big  hurdle,  and  I  kept 
thinking  of  the  grim  possibilities.  A  tire 
could  blow,  an  engine  could  cut  out,  the 
bomb  bay  doors  might  fall  open — any  of 
which  could  send  us  up  in  flames  and 
convert  us  all  into  burnt  toast.  I  could 
hear  the  second  pilot,  Lieutenant  Ar- 
thur Neal,  holding  his  breath  next  to  me 
as  we  got  a  few  feet  off  the  ground  and 
I  gave  him  his  orders:  "Landing  gear 
up!"  .  .  .  "Reduce  power!"  .  .  .  "Wing 
flaps  at  15  degrees!"  .  .  .  "Flaps  to  5  de- 
grees!" . .  .  "Bring  them  up  all  the  way!" 

Another  Moment  of  Suspense 

Then  came  that  dreadful  second  in 
time  when  you're  airborne,  and  you  still 
haven't  got  enough  flying  speed,  and  the 
slightest  loss  of  power  could  mean  crash- 
ing to  the  ground.  We  went  through 
that  second,  and  I  could  hear  Neal  let 
out  his  breath.  I  did  the  same  thing. 
We  looked  at  each  other.  We  both  were 
soaked  with  perspiration. 

After  that,  we  increased  our  air  speed, 
climbed  into  the  overcast  and  finally 
broke  out  into  beautiful  clear  weather 
over  east  Texas,  near  the  Mississippi 
River.  Each  man  then  went  to  his  own 
nook  and  got  squared  away.  We  had 
built  a  wooden  table  in  the  front  pres- 
surized cabin,  just  behind  the  upper  for- 
ward gun  turret.  Two  men  slept  on  top 
of  this  table  on  air  mattresses  and  com- 
forters. In  the  space  below  the  table, 
we  stored  food. 

Behind  the  table  was  a  long  padded 
tunnel  over  the  bomb  bays,  30  feet  long, 
in  which  nine  of  the  14-man  crew  slept, 


two  at  a  time.  Three  men  stretched  o 
in  the  rear  cabin.  This  was  all  very  cot 
fortable,  except  that  whenever  anyoi| 
had  to  go  to  the  bathroom,  he  had 
crawl  over  several  bodies;  and  when  o: 
of  the  navigators  had  to  go  up  into 
astrodome  to  shoot  the  stars,  he  gen 
ally  stood  on  someone's  neck  or  soi 
other    sensitive    part    of    the    anato 
Since  we  had  two  or  three  men  for  e 
job  on  the  plane,  we  were  able  to  get 
few  hours'  sleep  out  of  every  24. 

So  far  as  food  was  concerned,  ea< 
man  made  his  own  by  opening  a  f< 
cans  whenever  he  got  hungry.  We  h 
hamburgers,  spaghetti  and  meath 
etc.,  in  self-heating  cans;  and  we  had 
couple  of  electrical  gadgets  to  warm 
thodox  cans  and  to  make  coffee, 
were  good  housewives.  We  brouu 
along  two  bottles  of  the  stuff  that  is  su 
posed  to  dispense  with  kitchen  odors 
keep  the  place  filled  with  fresh  air. 

Night  fell  on  that  first  day — Saturd 
— and  we  were  boring  along  over  the 
lantic,  after  crossing  the  coast  15  mil 
north  of  Washington.  Radar  Offic 
Lieutenant  Roland  Bonner  said,  "I  wo 
der  how  many  of  the  boys  there 
sweating  us  out." 

The  significance  of  the  flight  st< 
hadn't  dawned  on  me  in  the  exciteme 
of  getting  started,  and  I  kept  thinkii 
of  things  I  had  forgotten  to  do,  like  pa 
ing  the  rent  and  phoning  Mary,  who  hs 
gone  to  her  uncle's  in  New  Orleans  fi 
the  Mardi  Gras.  I  wondered  if  I  wou 
get  back  in  time  for  the  ball  on  the  la 
day  of  the  Mardi  Gras.  Then  it 
curred  to  me  that  I  might  not  get  ba 
at  all — or  that  I  might  spend  the  ne 
few  weeks  wandering  around  the  Ar 
bian  Desert  or  a  Pacific  jungle. 

At   eight   o'clock   the   next   morni 
(Sunday)  I  heard  a  yell  from  Bonner 
the  interphone.  He  had  picked  up  an  i 
age  of  the  first  pair  of  tanker  plan 
(they  had  been  sent  out  ahead  from  o 
group)  waiting  for  us  over  Lagens  A| 
Force  Base  in  the  Azores.  Soon  we  we 
in  radio  contact  with  the  tankers,  and 
tossed  the  banter  back  and  forth  wi 
Lieutenant  Dorman  and  Captain  Bo 
ley,  pilots  of  the  two  planes  looming 
alongside. 

I  got  apprehensive  again  about  havii 
all  that  high  octane  so  close,  but  befo> 
I  knew  it  Dorman's  plane  had  made  coi 
tact  and  the  gas  was  pouring  into  tl 
tail  of  the  Lucky  Lady. 

At  this  point,  disaster  nearly  strucl 
After  the  hookup  was  made,  Sergeai 
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COLLIER'S 


"He's  beginning  to  slow  up  now,  notice?    He 
almost  missed  you  once  during  the  last  round!"  lew  follbtsJ 
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Heres  Proof  that  dirt  and  moisture 

can't  get  into  General  Electric  Headlamps 


DIRT  and   moisture  can't  get    into  General   Electric   headlamps  to  dull 
the  reflector  and    steal  the  light  you  need    for   safer,  easier   driving. 

G-E  "All-glass"  sealed  beam  Headlamps  do  not  grow  dim.  On  the  aver- 
ige,  they  give  99%  of  original  light  output  even  at  the  end  of  lamp  life! 

And  here's  another  big  advantage  you  get  with  G-E  headlamps.  They 
low  have  been  improved  to  give  \2%  more  light  on  the  road  for  driving, 
'.6%  more  for  passing! 

Don't  let  dim  or  burned  out  headlamps  turn  your  night  driving  into  a 
nightmare.  Get  the  headlamps  that  let  you  drive  with  a  smile  — General 
:lectric  "All-glass"  sealed  beam  Headlamps! 


For  easier,  safer  summer  driving 

Have  uour  lights  checked 

next  time  you  leave  your  car  for  service 


And  whatever  lamps 
you  need,  make  sure 
you  ask  for 


You  can  put  your  confidence  in — 


GENERAL 


ELECTRIC 
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Swift,  sure  Burroughs  adding  machines  are  usually  among 
the  first  acquisitions  of  a  business,  however  small.  They 
replace  "pencil  pushing"  to  speed  figuring,  reduce  errors, 
provide  a  printed  tape  record.  Models  include  hand  or 
electrically  operated  machines,  with  or  without  sub- 
traction, in  a  variety  of  totalling  capacities. 


ccounting 


Burroughs  accounting  machines  provide  a  complete  anal- 
ysis of  sales,  purchases,  disbursements,  or  other  statistical 
information  .  .  .  distributed  by  department,  area  or  what- 
ever classification  is  required.  This  is  often  accomplished 
as  a  by-product  of  bookkeeping,  introducing  exceptional 
simplicity  to  a  highly  complex  job. 


ing 


This  Burroughs  is  the  only  billing  machine  that  writes 
and  computes  a  bill  or  order  in  one  continuous  operation. 
It  combines  the  features  of  a  typewriter,  calculator,  and 
adding-subtracting  machine.  Results  of  extensions  are 
accumulated  automatically  to  provide  a  final  total  or  net 
result,  at  a  touch  of  the  total  key. 
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eeping 


Burroughs  bookkeeping  machines  [»>m  ledgers  ami 
statements  .  .  .  provide  neat,  accurate,  legible  records 
that  are  always  up-to-date.  Preference  tor  high* 
efficiency  Burroughs  bookkeeping  machines  is  indicated 
by  their  wide  use  in  financial,  commercial,  and  indus- 
trial concerns  throughout  the  world. 


n 


jalculating 


Burroughs  calculators  add,  subtract,  multiply  and  divide 
to  accomplish  lightning-fast  figuring  on  payroll,  invoicing 
and  other  computing  work.  They're  easy  to  learn  and  easy 
to  use.  Burroughs  alone  builds  the  "calculator  that 
remembers/'  with  exclusive  "memory  dials"  that  elimi- 


nate rehandling  of  figures. 


WHEREVER      THERE'S     BUSINESS      THERE'S 


Burroughs 


i 


Burroughs 


ash  registering 


Burroughs  cash  registering  and  receipting  machines 
serve  a  wide  range  of  business  purposes.  The  model 
shown  itemizes  purchases,  prints  the  amount  of  tax. 
shows  the  number  of  items  purchased  with  the  sales 
total,  and  automatically  accumulates  the  total  volume 
of  sales  with  a  total  count  of  custom' 


i 


T 

1  he  machines  illustrated  represent  a  few  of 
the  hundreds  of  models  that  are  produced  by 
Burroughs  to  meet  the  needs  of  every  kind  of 
business,  every  size  of  business. 

The  important  point  is  this  — Burroughs  alone 
makes  business  machines  to  meet  every  figur- 
ing, accounting  and  statistical  need;  Burroughs 
alone  produces  the  variety  of  functions  and 
features  to  meet  specific  requirements;  Bur- 
roughs alone  is  in  a  position  to  make  recom- 
mendations without  partiality  towards  any  one 
type  of  machine. 

Business  depends  on  Burroughs  for  the  right 
machine  to  get  work  done  in  less  time,  with 
less  effort,  at  less  cost.  For  more  information, 
telephone  your  local  Burroughs  office. 

BURROUGHS  ADDING  MACHINE  COMPANY 

DETROIT  32,  MICHIGAN 
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Colgate 
Tooth  Powder 

Gets  Teeth 
.  sparkling  And 
1    Super-Clean 


OVER  4,000  DENTISTS  AGREE  THIS 

EASY  WAY  REVEALS  FULL  NATURAL 

SPARKLE  OF  TEETH -TRY  IT! 

1 


2 
3 


Simply  brush  teeth  for  two  min- 
utes, morning  and  night,  with 
Colgate  Tooth  Powder. 

Brush  all  three  surfaces_front, 
back,  and  biting  edges  of  teeth. 

Always  brush  away  from  the 
gums. 


GOOD  FOR  TEETH. AND 
GOOD  FOR  BREATH! 

This  easy  routine  removes  dull  film 
that  improper  brushing  misses!  Gets 
your  teeth  naturally  shining  clean 
.  .  .  and  cleans  your  breath  at  the 
same  time!  You'll  love  the  tangy 
taste  of  Colgate  Tooth  Powder,  too. 
It  refreshes  your  whole  mouth.  Buy 
some  today. 


TOO 
POWD6 


"BRIATH  -LESS"_ 

Colgate  Toot  h  Powder 
leaves  breath  sweet, 
fresh,  pleasing. 
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Melvin  G.  I  )avis,  one  of  the  gunners,  got 
his  finger  caught  in  the  heaw  winding 
mechanism  we  used  to  reel  in  the  hose. 
That  would  have  been  the  end  of  the 
finger,  if  the  other  gunner,  Sergeant 
Donald  Traugh,  hadn't  acted  quick  as  a 
flash.  Traugh  yanked  a  lever  which 
stopped  the  mechanism  in  a  split  second. 
While  the  fellows  in  the  rear  of  the  plane 
held  their  breath,  Davis  extracted  his 
finger  from  the  machinery.  It  was  badly 
bruised  but  still  serviceable. 

When  our  tanks  were  full  again,  we 
said  good-by  to  the  tanker  crews.  We 
kept  speeding  west,  passing  Gibraltar.  It 
was  overcast,  but  on  Sunday  afternoon 
the  sun  broke  through  and  we  could  see 
the  seemingly  uninhabited  coast  of 
North  Africa  down  below  us. 

This  stretch  was  dull.  We  began  to  ex- 
perience that  unending  feeling  of  cramp 
in  our  legs.  The  two  gunners  tried  to 
read,  but  they  ended  up  just  nervously 
watching  the  rear  of  the  engines  for  the 
smoke  or  the  flames  that  would  be  the 
first  hint  of  trouble.  The  rest  of  us 
worked  at  our  jobs  or  tried  to  sleep.  At 
this  point,  George,  our  automatic  pilot, 
was  doing  most  of  the  work. 

A  Tanker  Captain's  Gripe 

We  roared  into  Sunday  night,  our  sec- 
ond night  in  the  air.  We  got  depressed, 
until  suddenly  it  was  Monday  morning 
and  the  voice  of  Lieutenant  Willie  Son- 
tag  was  booming  into  our  radio.  Sontag 
and  Captain  Slipp  were  pilots  of  the  two 
tanker  planes  that  had  been  sent  on  to 
Dhahran,  an  air  base  on  the  east  coast  of 
Saudi  Arabia.  Sontag  said,  "You  son  of 
a  gun,  you  got  me  out  of  bed  an  hour 
ahead  of  time."  I  looked  at  my  watch. 
We  were  beating  our  schedule  by  an 
hour. 

I  knew  Sontag  well,  and  the  refueling 
went  without  a  hitch,  except  that  he 
cursed  me  for  running  him  into  a  thun- 
derstorm. Sontag  wished  me  luck  and 
said  good-by.  Then  he  turned  and  headed 
back  into  the  overcast.  We  were  alone 
in  the  sky  again. 

For  me,  this  next  leg  of  the  trip  was 
the  strangest.  This  was  the  part  of  the 
world  where  I  had  flown  combat  during 
the  war.  The  men  caught  the  excitement, 
too.  They  looked  down  at  the  little  vil- 
lages of  India,  with  their  hosts  of  fires 
burning  at  night,  and  they  got  restless. 
For  some  strange  reason,  everyone 
shaved  and  bathed,  using  a  washrag  and 
basin.  Flight  Engineer  David  Parmelee 
turned  to  one  of  the  other  men  and  said, 


"Where  the  hell  do  you  think  you're  go- 
ing?" 

"There's  that  babe  in  Calcutta,"  the 
man  answered,  "and  you  never  know." 

We  still  didn't  dare  to  hope  that  we'd 
make  it  all  the  way  round  the  world. 

Then  came  the  Bay  of  Bengal  and  the 
Andaman  Islands.  I  remembered  that 
the  Andamans  were  one  of  the  few 
places  on  earth  where  there  still  are 
working  cannibals,  and  how  during  the 
war  we  had  been  briefed  to  find  caches 
of  food  and  guns  left  there  by  British 
submarines  in  the  event  we  were  forced 
down. 

Radio  Operator  Sergeant  Burgess  G. 
Cantrell  had  dance  music  from  Singa- 
pore on  the  radio  at  this  point,  but  it 
didn't  cheer  me  up  much.  I  remembered 
how  every  time  we  flew  to  bomb  Singa- 
pore, we  passed  through  a  squall  over 
the  Strait  of  Malacca.  You  always  could 
see  the  lightning  in  a  straight  line  from 
over  100  miles  away- — and  there  it  was 
again.  We  passed  to  the  north  of  the 
storm,  a  luxury  we  couldn't  afford  dur- 
ing the  war  because  it  would  have  used 
up  too  much  gasoline. 

Fifty  hours  after  we  had  left  Fort 
Worth  we  were  past  the  tip  of  French 
Indo-China.  I  thought  of  a  raid  we  once 
had  made  on  Saigon,  after  Intelligence 
had  told  us  about  a  big  Jap  staff  meeting 
in  a  certain  hotel  at  a  certain  time.  We 
bombed  the  hotel  with  our  B-29s,  but  I 
never  knew  whether  we  actually  had 
scored  a  hit  or  not,  and  I  thought — not 
seriously — of  flying  off  our  course  to 
have  a  look  and  find  out. 

It  was  Tuesday  morning,  and  the 
hours  were  piling  up — 55,  now,  since 
we  had  left  Fort  Worth.  Next  refueling 
operation:  the  Philippines. 

Our  third  refueling  came  off  perfectly. 
Lieutenant  Dolan  and  Captain  Fuller 
piloted  their  tankers  up  from  Clark  Field 
to  meet  us.  We  still  were  on  schedule. 
Fuller's  last  words  were  about  seeing  us 
at  our  home  base  on  Friday.  He  didn't 
keep  the  date.  His  plane  crashed  some- 
where in  the  area  after  the  refueling  op- 
eration was  over,  and  at  the  time  of  this 
writing  his  crew  was  listed  by  the  Air 
Force  as  missing.    Damn'  fine  men! 

Beyond  the  Philippines  were  more 
memories.  We  flew  just  north  of  Tinian, 
from  which  jungle  paradise  1  had  made 
20  missions  against  Japan,  after  my  15 
missions  in  the  China-Burma-India  area. 

We  headed  toward  our  fourth  and  last 
refueling  over  Hawaii,  and  the  tension 
began  to  mount.  We  had  been  in  the  air 
over  60  hours  now,  and  we  were  begins 
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ON  DECEMBER  14,  1946— more 
than  two  years  ago — Collier's 
Wing  Talk  column,  conducted  by 
Aviation  Editor  Frederick  R.  Neely, 
was  among  the  first  to  describe  a  Brit- 
ish air  refueling  process,  which  bas- 
ically is  similar  to  the  method  used 
by  the  Lucky  Lady  II  on  her  epoch- 
making  flight  around  the  world. 

This  is  what  Neely's  column  said  at 
that  time:  "When  it's  time  to  refuel 
in  flight,  the  receiving  plane  (a  York), 
flying  straight  and  level,  pays  out  its 
300  feet  of  cable,  at  the  end  of  which 
is  a  many-hooked  sinker.  The  sinker 
draws  the  cable  down  in  a  sweeping 
curve  at  the  end,  despite  the  forward 
speed  of  the  airplane.  The  pilot  of 
the  tanker  (a  Lancaster)  maneuvers 
below  and  to  one  side  of  the  receiver, 
then  a  man  fires  a  harpoon  gun  send- 
ing a  hooked  projectile  and  line 
against  the  cable  and  they  travel 
down  it  until  the  two  claws  engage. 


"With  this  contact,  the  planes  are 
connected  with  a  250-foot  wire-rein- 
forced hose.  The  fuel  system  is 
purged  with  nitrogen,  an  inert  gas,  as 
a  safety  precaution,  and,  with  the 
tanker  flying  above  and  behind  the 
receiver,  gasoline  is  delivered  at  more 
than  100  gallons  a  minute.  Fuel  has 
been  transferred  at  speeds  of  200 
miles  an  hour,  and  may  be  fed  at 
any  altitude  up  to  the  ceiling  of 
the  tankers— in  the  case  of  the  Lan- 
caster, 25,000  feet.  Provision  is 
made  to  refuel  at  night  by  illumi- 
nating the  trailer  line  sufficiently  for 
the.  tanker  pilot  to  establish  correct 
formation.  In  thick  weather,  tanker 
and  receiver  can  get  together  with 
radar,  they  say." 

Substitute  "B-50"  for  "York"  and 
"B-29"  for  "Lancaster"  and  you  have 
a  graphic  picture  of  what  happened 
over  the  Azores,  Dhahran,  the  Philip- 
pines and  Hawaii. 
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This  month  you  will 
find  this  fine  New 
York  State  Port  fea- 
tured at  leading  store*. 
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CAPTURED   FLAVOR 
from  the  famous  cellars  at 
HAMMON0SPORT.   NEW  YORK 


KEEP  HIM 

SMILING! 


Give  Your  Child 


This  Pleasant 
Laxative 


Don't  upset  your  child  with  a 
harsh,  bad-tasting  laxative.  Give 
him  pleasant-tasting  Ex-Lax  and 
watch  him  smile!  Children  love 
its  delicious  chocolate  taste. 

Mother,  you  can  trust  Ex-Lax. 
For  over  40  years,  millions  of 
mothers  have  used  Ex-Lax  with 
perfect  confidence.  In  fact,  many 
doctors  use  dependable  Ex-Lax 
in  their  practice. 

Ex-Lax  is  effective  in  an  easy- 
acting,  gentle  way.  And  it  is 
equally  good  for  grown-ups  and 
children.  Ex-Lax  is  still  only  10f\ 
No  better  laxative  at  any  price. 

When  Nature 'forgets'., 
remember 

EX-LAX 

THE  CHOCOLATED  LAXATIVE 
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he  technique  of  refueling  in  flight  made  the 
ucky  Lady's  nonstop  trip  around  the  world 
)ssible.  Refueling  during  a  practice  flight  is 
o»n  in  the  photo.    Diagram  shows  eight  steps 

the  process:  1.  Receiving  plane  trails  weighted 
mling  line.     2.  Tanker  fires  contact  line  ahead 

the  hauling  line.  3.  Contact  and  hauling  lines 
e  engaged.  4.  Hauling  line  is  reeled  into  tanker 
id  connected  with  hose.  5.  Receiver  reels  in 
mling  line  and  hose.     6.  Fuel  is  transferred. 

Hose  is  reeled  back  into  the  tanker.    S.  Contact 

broken  when  the  tanker  makes  a  quick  turn  to 
>ap  the  hauling  line  at  a  special    weak"  point 


Jig  to  let  ourselves  realize  that  after  just 
ae  more  refueling,  we  might  make  it. 
hings  were  getting  tough  aboard  the 
lane.  Our  navigator,  Captain  Glenn 
acker,  developed  a  bad  head  cold,  and 

W*\t  pressure  on  his  ears  got  painful. 
x>n  the  pain  spread  to  his  throat  (he 
jpt  doing  his  usual  fine  job,  neverthe- 
ss).  At  the  beginning  of  the  trip,  the 
igines  had  been  hardly  audible  to  us  in 
le  soundproofed  pressurized  cabin,  but 
ow  the  noise  seeped  through  to  torture 
especially  when  the  propellers  bit 
arder  into  the  air  when  we  climbed. 

The  air  in  the  plane  got  musty.  I  heard 
ieutenant  Caffrey  say,  "I  always  in- 
nded  to  go  around  the  world  and  see 
11  these  countries,  but  I  sure  didn't  think 
would  do  it  this  way." 

We  passed  Wake  Island,  and  the  radio 
perator  there  didn't  believe  it  when  we 
>Id  him  we  were  going  on  to  Hawaii, 
hen  we  passed  the  international  date 
,  and  after  flying  all  day  Tuesday,  we 
ere  back  in  Tuesday  again.  As  Bonner, 
ur  radar  officer,  put  it,  "We  are  going 
ito  yesterday  now." 

We  discussed  this  at  great  length  (like 
Q  Pacific  tourists),  and  I  made  the  ob- 
Jrvation  that  since  we  were  traveling  at 
quarter  the  speed  of  the  earth  as  it 
lade  one  complete  24-hour  rotation,  we 
ere  picking  up  a  quarter  of  a  day  each 
4  hours,  and  that  we  would  be  the  only 
eople  on  earth  to  see  five  sunrises  in 
)ur  days.  We  beat  this  subject  to  death, 
nd  with  this  sort  of  rumination  to  keep 
s  occupied,  it  soon  was  Tuesday  after- 
oon  and  Lieutenant  Hagan  and  Cap- 
Hamilton  were  there  from  Hawaii 

give  us  our  final  load  of  gasoline. 
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When  our  tanks  were  filled 
without  a  hitch,  the  heat 
really  was  on  us.  As  Bonner 
wrote  in  his  diary,  "The  crew 
is  really  sweating  it  out  now 
because  we're  so  close  and  yet 
so  far  from  completion."  Just 
16  hours  to  go!  Nobody  slept 
much  any  more  and  the  con- 
versation died.  As  the  expres- 
sion goes  in  the  Air  Force, 
we  were  so  tired  that  "our 
eyeballs  were  hanging  out." 

Early  in  the  morning  of 
Wednesday,  March  2d,  our 
radio  brought  in  a  San  Fran- 
cisco radio  station,  then  Los 
Angeles.  We  thought  the 
coast  would  never  come,  and 
we  jumped  every  time  Bonner 
or  Caffrey  spoke,  thinking 
they  had  a  picture  of  the  coast 
in  their  radarscope.  Finally 
they  did  pick  up  something, 
but  it  was  a  big,  hairy  thun- 
derstorm. Our  wings  got  cov- 
ered with  ice  as  we  went 
through  the  disturbance,  but 
I  turned  on  our  wing-warm- 
ing equipment,  and  the  ice 
melted  away.  1  thought  of 
what  a  menace  ice  had  been 
to  the  Lindberghs  and  the 
Clarence  Chamberlins,  and 
how  easy  such  problems  were 
for  us  today. 

At  3 :00  a.m.  Caffrey  yelled, 
'There  she  is!"  and  it  was  the 
coast  line  between  Santa  Bar- 
bara and  Los  Angeles  show- 
ing up  in  the  radarscope.  I'm 
sure  that  the  cry  "Land  ho!" 
didn't  sound  any  better  to  Co- 
lumbus. We  roared  in  over 
California  just  before  dawn, 
and  I  kept  praying,  "Please, 
please,  please  don't  let  any- 
thing happen  now!"  The  men 
were  excited  and  yelling. 

It  was  raining  in  California 
and  we  could  not  see  the 
ground.  As  soon  as  we  left 
California  we  broke  through 
the  overcast  and  saw  the  sun 
shining  over  Arizona.  We  also 
saw  three  tanker  planes  from 
our  outfit  which  had  been 
The  men  started 
using  a  straight 
planes  gave  us 
of  chatter  over 
They  said. 


sent  to  escort  us  in. 
to    shave,     Hacker 
razor.     The    tanker 
a    constant    stream 
the  radio,  cheering 


us  on. 


"Wha'  hoppen?"  "Are  you  getting  any 
sleep?"  and  'Those  engines  sure  are 
dirty." 

As  we  headed  toward  Fort  Worth,  our 
take-off  point,  Neal  said,  "What  a  coun- 
try this  is!  Smooth  air,  weather  informa- 
tion, radio  beams!"  I  mentally  agreed 
with  Neal  about  what  a  great  country 
this  is — but  for  different  reasons.  Here 
I  was,  the  son  of  an  Irish  immigrant  lo- 
comotive engineer,  a  kid  who  was  a  $35- 
a-week  clerk  in  the  government  before  I 
enlisted  in  the  Air  Force  during  the  war. 
I  had  no  rank,  no  connections,  no  West 
Point  background,  not  even  a  college  de- 
gree— yet  they  had  allowed  me  out  of 
thousands  of  thousands  of  Air  Force  pi- 
lots to  command  the  first  plane  crew  in 
history  to  fly  nonstop  around  the  world. 

I  vowed  not  to  let  this  give  me  a 
swelled-head  hero  complex — and  to 
consider  the  flight  merely  a  routine  four- 
day  job  that  contributed  something  to 
the  advance  of  aviation. 

I  knew  there  wasn't  much  chance  of 
getting  this  swelled  head  when  I  put  the 
plane  down  at  Fort  Worth  exactly  94 
hours  and  one  minute  after  I  had  taken 
off.  My  auxiliary  generator  was  out  of 
commission,  and  I  took  longer  than 
usual  coming  in.  The  first  thing  I  heard 
was  that  Lieutenant  General  Curtis  E. 
LeMay,  standing  among  a  crowd  of 
brass  and  celebrities,  had  said,  "He's 
been  up  there  so  long,  it  looks  like  he's 
forgotten  how  to  land."      1 — M — IJZU 


m  ACTION . . . 

'No  fit  like  Healthknit" 


AND  HEM'S  WHY... 


HEALTHKNIT  M^DII 

shorts  are  the  longest  on  comfort  and 
wearl  Only  MacDee  has  the  patented 
cantilever  action  that  lifts  as  the  waist- 
band spr-e-a-d-s  .  .  .  the  hidden  uplift 
for  men  I 
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BASEBALL'S  WINNERS  OF  1949 


Continued  from  page  20 


previous  mark  had  been  .327  in  1944. 
His  lifetime  average  is  .292. 

Off  the  records,  it's  probable  that 
Boudreau  will  be  baseball's  finest  short- 
stop again  this  season,  but  it's  also  prob- 
able that  Lou's  batting  average  will  be 
closer  to  his  lifetime  .292  than  his  phe- 
nomenal .355. 

Similarly,  the  odds  are  against  Gordon 
and  Keltner  duplicating  their  peak  1948 
performances  (Joe  and  Ken  are  in  their 
early  thirties,  a  dangerous  and  declining 
age  for  infielders).  Yet  it  was  the  batting 
power  of  the  infield,  remember,  which 
propelled  Cleveland  to  the  pennant. 
Boudreau,  Keltner,  Gordon  and  Eddie 
Robinson  combined  to  bat  in  more  than 
400  runs. 

Robinson  is  gone  now,  traded  to 
Washington  for  Mickey  Vernon,  a  bet- 
ter fielder,  a  faster  runner,  but  a  less 
powerful  hitter.  So  it  would  seem  that 
the  Indians  can't  win  unless  Boudreau, 
Keltner  and  Gordon,  individually  and 
collectively,  function  as  devastatingly  as 
last  year — and  they  won't. 

This  department's  choice  for  the  man 
to  watch  in  Cleveland  is  Bob  Feller.  The 
blinding  speed  has  departed  from  his  fast 
ball,  but  he  still  has  the  best  curve  ball 
in  the  business.  Spurred  by  his  World 
Series  failure,  and  a  sizable  salary  slash, 
he'll  take  over  again  as  ace  of  the  Cleve- 
land staff. 

The  Boston  Red  Sox  started  last  sea- 
son with  a  new  manager,  fabulous  Joe 
McCarthy;  new,  expensive,  highly  pub- 


licized players  (Jack  Kramer,  Vern  Ste- 
phens, etc.);  the  best  pennant  wishes  of 
the  experts;  and  a  jolting  double-header 
defeat,  courtesy  of  the  impudent  A's. 

Maybe  the  Red  Sox  tried  too  hard  to 
impress  McCarthy,  a  dour  perfectionist. 
Maybe  they  had  a  run  of  hard  luck. 
Whatever  the  reason,  the  Sox  were  in- 
credibly inept  for  the  first  six  weeks. 
They  didn't  start  winning  until  June — 
and  the  Indians  were  10  games  in  front 
by  then.  The  Bostons  never  quite  caught 
up,  although  they  were  the  better  team 
in  June,  July,  August  and  September. 

It  isn't  likely  McCarthy's  men  will  ex- 
perience another  horrendous  April. 
They  have  murderous  power  with  Vern 
Stephens,  who  will  lead  the  American 
League  in  the  vital  runs-batted-in  depart- 
ment, batting  cleanup  behind  Ted  Wil- 
liams. Admittedly,  they  don't  have  the 
Indians'  pitching,  but  they  have  enough. 
Maurice  McDermott,  a  rookie  left- 
hander with  that  loose  fireball  motion 
Lefty  Grove  used  to  have,  appears  ready 
for  starting  work. 

McCarthy,  who  has  won  more  pen- 
nants than  any  other  manager,  says 
bluntly,  "We'll  be  all  right.  Just  let  me 
worry  about  the  pitching." 

Now,  before  examining  the  compli- 
cated pennant  picture  in  the  National 
League,  let's  glance  over  the  other 
American  League  clubs. 

The  New  York  Yankees  are  disinte- 
grating. The  pitching  staff  is  one  big  IF. 
Shortstop  Phil  Rizzuto's  eye  trouble  will 


Pennant  Pilots  ? 


Manager  Joe  McCarthy 
Boston  Red  Sox 

1948,  McCarthy's  first 
oston  year,  baseball's  top 
pennant-winning  manager 
pushed  the  Red  Sox,  third 
in  1947,  into  a  first-place 
tie.  He  lost  the  play-off 
to  the  Cleveland  Indians, 
but  this  year,  says  Bill 
Fay,  the  Red  Sox  will  be 
the  undisputed  champions 
of   the   American   League 


Manager  Burt  Shotton 
Brooklyn  Dodgers 

With  Leo  Durocher  out  as 
their  boss  in  1947,  the 
Dodgers  copped  the  flag 
under  Shotton.  Stepping 
into  the  Lip's  place  again 
in  midseason  last  year, 
Burt  got  Brooklyn  no 
higher  than  third.  With 
another  full  season  under 
Shotton,  look  for  the  Bums 
to  top  the  National  League 


not  increase  his  batting  average.  It  isn't 
likely  that  Joe  DiMaggio's  chronic  heel 
trouble  will  clear  up  so  that  he  can  play 
154  games  at  top  speed — which  is  the 
least  the  Yanks  will  need.  And  as  Joe 
goes,  so  go  the  Yanks.  What  about 
catching?  Gus  Niarhos,  who  can  catch, 
can't  hit;  Yogi  Bcrra,  who  can  hit,  can't 
catch.  Good  thing  Casey  Stengel  has  a 
sense  of  humor. 

The  Philadelphia  A's  have  Ferris  Fain 
— the  best  first  baseman  in  the  league. 
You  can  look  for  his  batting  average 
(.281  last  season)  to  zoom  over  .300. 
They've  also  got  some  excellent  starting 
pitchers,  but  they  lack  outfield  power 
and  need  too  many  hits  to  chase  runners 
around  the  bases. 

Two  Tiger  Aces  Are  Tops 

The  Detroit  Tigers  are  weak  on  the 
right  side  of  the  infield,  but  they  couldn't 
be  stronger  at  third,  where  George  Kell 
rates  number  one  in  the  majors.  Georg- 
ie's  bat  (and  Hal  Newhouser's  pitching 
arm)  will  keep  the  Tigers  atop  the  sec- 
ond division. 

Put  the  three  perennial  tailenders  of 
the  American  League  together  and  they 
wouldn't  add  up  to  one  strong  con- 
tender. But  nevertheless,  you  can  look 
for  great  things  from  the  St.  Louis 
Browns'  right  fielder  Al  Zarilla  and  the 
Washington  Senators'  pitcher  Rae  Scar- 
borough. They'll  turn  in  spectacular 
performances  in  spite  of  their  teams. 
The  Chicago  White  Sox  will  be  playing 
another  season-long  farewell  tour  for 
that  grand  old  man  Luke  Appling. 

Now  for  the  National  League. 

Pennant  and  homeward  bound  last 
September,  the  Boston  Braves  halted  in 
a  Rhode  Island  station.  "Here's  the  city," 
remarked  third  baseman  Bob  Elliott, 
"we've  had  with  us  all  season." 

The  station  sign  said:  PROVIDENCE. 

Short  on  outfield  power,  weak  in  re- 
serves, lacking  pitching  depth  behind 
Johnny  Sain  and  Warren  Spahn,  the 
Braves  outfought  Brooklyn,  St.  Louis 
and  Pittsburgh  down  the  September 
stretch.  They  deserved  their  triumph, 
but  fortune  favored  the  Braves  in  a 
number  of  close  games  (any  team  that 
wins  a  close  pennant  fight  has  to  get  the 
breaks). 

Example:  With  St.  Louis  leading  6  to 
3  in  the  ninth  in  a  vital  game,  Manager 
Billy  Southworth  parlayed  three  non- 
descript pinch  hitters  into  a  typically 
close  Boston  victory.  With  one  man  on, 
Al  Lyons,  a  pitcher  who  hadn't  been  to 
bat  all  season,  walked.  Bobby  Sturgeon, 
utility  infielder,  singled.  Then  Sibby 
Sisti,  a  .183  hitter  who  hadn't  played  for 
six  weeks,  while  convalescing  from  a 
twisted  knee,  a  sinus  operation  and  an 
inflamed  appendix,  tripled!  Final:  Bos- 
ton, 7;  St.  Louis,  6. 

All  season  long,  Southworth  deftly 
juggled  an  assortment  of  rookies  and 
not  particularly  distinguished  veterans 
into  winning  combinations.  Maybe  Billy 
can  do  it  again.  But  whatever  he  does, 
watch  Johnny  Sain,  who  will  be  a  20- 
game  winner  for  the  fourth  straight  year 
— a  feat  accomplished  by  only  two  Na- 
tional Leaguers  (Diz  Dean  and  Carl 
Hubbell)  since  1918. 

The  Braves  will  be  tough,  no  doubt 
about  it,  but  so  will  Brooklyn,  Pitts- 
burgh, New  York  and  St.  Louis.  An- 
other tight  race  is  inevitable,  and  this 
year — because  pennant  breaks  have  a 
way  of  evening  up — somebody  will  start 
to  win  those  close  games  from  Boston. 
The  club  that  does  will  win  the  pennant. 

In  the  crystal  ball,  Brooklyn  shapes  up 
as  that  team.  The  Dodgers  have  quantity 
and  good  qualify  at  every  position  ex- 
cept first  base.  The  Dodgers  are  young 
and  fast.   Jackie  Robinson  will  top  the 
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majors  in  stolen  bases,  leading  the  hai 
running,    hard-sliding    Dodgers    to 
pennant.  Speed  will  be  the  decisive  f; 
tor  in  Boston-Brooklyn  series,  and 
Dodgers  will   run  wild  against  Bost 
catchers. 

Last  summer  the  Dodgers  execu 
18  consecutive  successful  steals  agai 
Phil  Masi  and  Bill  Salkeld.  The  Do 
ers  have  no  pitcher  to  match  the  Brav 
Sain,  but  Ralph  Branca  and  Rex  Barn 
will  win  consistently — and  this  may 
Joe  Hatten's  year,  finally. 

Pittsburgh,  New  York  and  St.  Loi 
are  dangerous.  Any  o^  the  three  c 
hop  over  Brooklyn  and  Boston,  if — 

The  Pirates  (hard  pressed  for  piti 
ers)  can  win,  if  Bob  Chesnes  becomi 
20-game    winner    as   expected;    if 
Werle,  a  left-handed  sinker-ball  sped 
ist  from  San  Francisco,  comes  throu 
as  a  starter;  and  if  Murry  Dickson,  pi 
chased  from  St.  Louis,  pitches  up  to 
brilliant  1948  finish  (from  July  throu 
September,  Dickson's  earned-run  av 
age  was  a  handsome  2.50  per  nine  i 
nings).    But   there's  no  //  about  St 
Rojek,  a  Brooklyn  castoff,  who  trar 
formed  the  Pirates  (eighth  in  '47)  intc 
first-division  contender  last  year  with  1 
brilliant  shortstopping 

The  Giants  can  win  /'/  stolid  John  Mi 
keeps  hitting  home  runs,  and  /'/  fi 
key  players — Marshall,  Thomson,  Ke 
Cooper  and  Rigney — restore  their  n 
production  to  1947  levels.  Catch  j 
Walker  Cooper  in  particular  will  ma 
or  break  the  Giants.  Last  year,  E  j'O 
Coop  slumped  50  per  cent  below  \ 
1947  batting  pace — 35  homers  and  li 
runs  batted  in.  //  Cooper  and  the  oth 
Giants  can  find  their  1947  hitting  mu 
cles,  Leo  Durocher,  a  master  manipul 
tor  of  mediocre  pitchers  (and  the  Giar 
are  well  stocked  with  this  variety),  m; 
bring  home  the  pennant. 

Redbirds  Also  Have  "Ifs" 

The  Cardinals  can  win  if  their  pere 
nially  convalescent  infielders — Whit 
Kurowski,  Marty  Marion  and  R 
Schoendienst — go  the  whole  season 
top  efficiency;  /'/  their  sore-arm  pitchei 
Red  Munger  and  Howie  Pollet,  rega 
prewar  skill;  //  Ed  Sauer,  Los  Angel 
rookie,  ends  the  three-year  search  f- 
a  center-field  replacement  for  Ter 
Moore.  While  these  ifs  are  unlike! 
Stan  Musial  will  be  hitting  .390  ai 
sweeping  all  batting  titles:  most  doubk 
triples,  runs  batted  in,  total  bases,  al 
he'll  hit  more  homers  than  Pittsburgh 
Ralph  Kiner.  But  the  Cards,  like 
Yankees,  are  growing  older. 

The  Cubs,  pennant  winners  in  19 
hit  bottom  last  September.   Injuries  a 
inexperience  hastened  the  slide  from 
to  eighth.    In  a  rejuvenation  shift,  C 
tain   Phil   Cavarretta   will   return    fro) 
left-field  exile  to  his  old  position  at  fir 
base.  His  spirit  and  timely  hits  will  rou 
the  Cubs  from  their  last-place  lethari 
and   Johnny   Schmitz   will   replace 
Cards'  "Cat"  Brecheen  as  the  Natio 
League's  number  one  left-hander.   Evi 
so,  the  Cubs  aren't  likely  to  be  their  o 
first-division  selves  this  season. 

Although  much  more  talented  thi 
the  tail-end  clubs  in  the  Americ; 
League,  the  Phils  and  Reds  won't  mal 
much  trouble  for  anybody  except  ther 
selves.  The  cellar  lights  will  be  Rich 
Ashburn  of  the  Phils  (who'll  overcon 
the  second-year  jinx  that  marks  mc 
brilliant  rookies  and  be  among  the  fi 
leading  hitters)  and  Ewell  Blackwe 
Count"  on  Blackie  for  the  year's  b 
comeback.  He'll  top  pitchers  in  strik 
outs  and  shutouts. 

Starting  pitchers  for  the  World  Seri 
opener?  Dobson  for  Boston  and  Bram 
for  Brooklyn. 
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There  s  nothing  like  it 

. . .  absolutely  nothing 


Bases  loaded,  two  out  and 
S-M-A-C-K  ...  a  four-bagger! 
After  a  thrill  like  that  it's 
time  to  sit  back,  relax  and 
enjoy  a  bottle  of  cold,  bubbling 
Budweiser.  Its  fragrant 
bouquet  ...  its  delicious  taste 
...  its  clarity  and  brilliance  .  .  . 
have  set  it  apart  from  any 

ther  beer.  Live  life,  every 
golden  minute  of  it.  Enjoy 

udweiser,  every  golden 
drop  of  it. 

ANHEUSER-BUSCH 
ST.  LOUIS 
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Budweiser 


TRADE    MARK     REG     U     S.  PAT.  OFF 


World-famous  because  of  the  cost  and 
quality  of  its  ingredients,  superior 
brewing  methods  and  inimitable  taste. 
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ENGAGEMENT  I  WEDDING  RINGS 

Styled  to  the  dreams  of  the 

bride-to-be.  Beautifully 

hand-wrought  by  master 

craftsmen.  Definitely 

superior  in  quality 

and  value. 

Engagement  rings  $50  to  $5000 
Wedding  rings  $  TO  to  $  1 000 


Traub  Mfg.  Co.,  1942  McGraw,  Detroit  8,  Mich. 


TROUBLE  IS  MY  MIDDLE  NAME 


Cohen,  my  manager,  and  he  said:  Hey, 
what  are  you  doing  here?  I  didn't  tell 
Irving  the  real  truth.  1  said:  I  got  dis- 
charged. So  1  started  to  fight  again,  be- 
cause what  else  was  there  to  do?  And  I 
was  signed  up  for  a  six-round  semifinal 
at  the  Queensboro  and  the  day  I  was 
supposed  to  fight,  three  detectives  came 
down.  I'had  my  clothes  off  at  a  weighin 
and  these  three  detectives  walked  over 
and  they  said:  What's  your  name? 

So  I  knew  right  away  what  it  was.  I 
told  them  my  name  and  they  said:  Okay, 
come  with  us.  And  they  brought  me 
down  to  the  station  house,  and  from 
there  they  brought  me  to  Fort  Jay  on 
Governors  Island  in  New  York  City. 

Well,  Fort  Jay  was  one  of  the  worst 
places  you  ever  wanted  to  be  in.  Believe 
me.  They  put  me  up  in  the  top  tier  in 
isolation,  with  the  bars  empty  and  the 
wind  coming  through.  No  windows. 
Just  bars.  That  was  because  I  got  in  a 
little  trouble  in  there. 

There  was  a  sergeant  there,  I  don't 
even  want  to  mention  his  name.  Be- 
cause I  wasn't  doing  things  right  in  the 
place,  he  made  me  start  cleaning  the  bull 
ring  with  a  toothbrush.  So  I  had  a  little 
argument  with  the  guy.  I  told  him:  Do 
it  yourself.  That's  all  I  could  tell  him, 
I  couldn't  fight  him  in  there,  because 
there  was  about  fifty  thousand  to  one. 
So  they  put  me  in  isolation. 

The  Bing,  they  call  it.    And  I  said  to 
myself:  Look  at  this.    I'm  in  the  Army 
a  day  and  a  half  and  look  at  this.    Be- 
cause  at   that  time   there 
was  no  place  where  they 
get  a  soldier  that's  been  in 
trouble  and  put  him  in  and 
show  him  the  way.   About 
two  years  later,  they  did  do 
that.  They  had  places  like 
that,  where  they   get  sol- 
diers that  are  bust-ups  and 
bring  them  there  and  see  if 
they  can  do  anything  with 
them. 

But  not  when  I  got  in 
trouble.  At  that  time  there 
was  no  place  like  that  and 
they  were  pretty  rough  on 
me.  They  were  those  old 
Army  guys  and  they  were 
real  strict.  If  you  didn't 
just  follow  the  line  and 
take  it  from  them,  you  just 
weren't  anywhere.  So  I 
didn't  take  it  from  them 
and  I  got  a  pretty  rough 
deal.  I  mean,  I  was  a  real 
wild  kid  and  I  wouldn't  ex- 
pect them  to  understand 
just  me  out  of  five  billion 
bust-ups,  but  still  and  all,  a 
couple  of  years  later  they 
did  something  about  guys 
like  me. 

I  was  three  months  in 
Fort  Jay  and  then  they  fig- 
ured they  could  try  me,  so 
they  sent  me  back  to  Fort 
Dix,  New  Jersey.  Actually, 
I  never  heard  the  articles 
of  war,  but  I  can't  prove  it. 
I  never  heard  them  in  my 
whole  life.  Up  until  now, 
I  never  heard  them.  Be- 
lieve me.  But  I  couldn't 
prove  it,  because  they  told 
me  that  I  heard  them  and 
I  heard  them.  Just  like  a 
foreigner  comes  from  the 
other  side  and  they  say  to 
him:  Did  you  kill  that 
man?  And  he  don't  know 
what's  going  on  and  he 
says:  Sure,  sure,  I  killed 
him! 

Like  a  guy  says:  Did 
you  hear  the  articles  of 
war? 


Continued  from  page  30 

I  says:  No. 

So  the  guy  says:  You're  lying. 

So  I  didn't  hear  them,  what  do  you 
mean?  I  never  heard  them.  1  was  in  the 
Army  a  day  and  a  half.  But  you're 
supposed  to  hear  them  the  first  day,  so  I 
heard  them.    Only  I  never  heard  them. 

So  they  gave  me  a  general  court- 
martial.  If  you  ask  me,  I  should  of 
gotten  a  summary,  but  they  gave  me  a 
general.  And  when  I  went  into  those 
colonels  and  captains,  I  had  some  guy 
that  defended  me,  he  was  a  great  foot- 
ball player.  He  was  a  star.  Well,  he  was 
my  lawyer  in  the  court,  he  was  a  captain. 
And  I  told  him  the  story. 

I  says:  I  was  in  the  Army  two  days, 
I  had  a  little  trouble. 

And  he  says:  Would  you  be  a  good 
soldier  if  they  let  you  back? 

And  I  says :  Sure  I,  would. 

Would  you  want  to  go  back  in  the 
Army? 

Sure  I  want  to  go  back  in  the  Army. 
And  this  and  that. 

Well,  they  found  me  guilty  of 
A.W.O.L.  And  disobeying  a  direct  or- 
der. And  insubordination.  And  they 
sent  me  to  Fort  Leavenworth.  Not  the 
prison,  but  the  disciplinary  barracks. 
And  it  was  pretty  rough  in  there  at  the 
beginning. 

My  name  was  Rocco  Barbella,  but 
even  if  I  says  it  was  Graziano,  nobody 
ever  heard  of  me.  And  when  I  went  in 
the  place,  I  said:  This  is  really  a  joint!  I 
mean,  it  was  rough. 
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The  first  thing  they  asked  me  was: 
What  can  you  do? 

What  can  I  do?  The  only  thing  I  can 
do  is  box.  Fight.  That  was  my  whole 
life,  fighting.  I  heard  they  had  a  boxing 
team  there  and  I  figured  maybe  I  could 
be  athletic  instructor.  So  they  said: 
Well,  we  got  so  many  guys  on  the  list. 
Because  they  go  in  that  job,  that's  a 
connection  job,  one  of  the  best  jobs  in 
the  place.  You  take  care  of  the  guys, 
you're  always  in  the  sports  department 
— there  were  about  two  thousand  guys' 
waiting  on  that  list.  But  there  was  a 
master  sergeant  there  and  I  went  up  to 
him  and  I  says:  Sergeant,  I'm  a  fighter 
I'd  like  to  join  the  boxing  team  or  get  a 
job  here. 

Well,  he  wouldn't  even  talk  to  me 
He  wouldn't  even  look  at  me.  I  used 
to  bother  him  every  day,  because  thi 
other  jobs,  they  were  real  bad.  Tb 
were  like  mopping  up  the  tiers,  the  cells, 
and  sometimes  you  don't  get  a  job,  they 
just  lock  you  in  your  cell  and  you  stay 
there.  But  we  used  to  have  about  twc 
hours  a  day  for  a  little  exercise  and  I 
would  go  over  to  this  sergeant  and  I  was 
a  real  backbreaker  to  him. 

So  finally  one  day,  he  says:  Look,  you, 
come  here. 

So  I  walked  over  to  him  and  I  says: 
Yes,  sir. 

And  he  says:  Tonight,  at  recreation 
time,  you  come  over  to  the  gym 

He  was  a  little  sarcastic  to  me,  so  I 
figured  this  guy  is  going  to  give  me  the 
horns.  But  I  go  over  to  the 
gym  and  he  tells  me:  You 
know  how  to  fight? 

I  says:  Yeah,  I  know 
how  to  fight. 

So  there  was  a  colored 
guy  there  that  came  out  ol 
Chicago  and  this  guy  was 
a  professional  fighter.  Hi 
must  of  had  about  seventy 
five  fights  and  he  was 
pretty  good.  He  was  my 
weight,  about  a  hundrec 
and  fifty  pounds,  and 
heard  of  him.  He  was 
pretty  good  fighter.  I  don' 
want  to  mention  his  name, 
because  he's  still  fighting. 
So  the  sergeant  asked  ^ 
You  ever  fight  profes- 
sional? 

So  I  told  him:  No — 
I  never  did.  What  should  I 
be,  a  dope?  I  figured  I'd 
get  in 

So  he  says:  All  right, 
come  here.  And  he  got  all 
the  guys  together  and  to 
put  the  gloves  on  me  andj 
put  them  on  this  other  guy 
So  I  figured  I'll  box  with 
this  guy  and  show  him 
what  I  know.  But  this  col- 
ored guy,  he  was  looking  « 
to  kill  me.  He  had  orders,  1 
you  know?  So  I  opened  up  / 
and  I  knocked  him  out. 

Well,  it  was  the  biggest! 
thing  that  ever  happened 
in  the  joint,  that  this  guy 
got  knocked  out.  And  this 
sergeant,  he  was  a  lover  of 
fighters,  and  when  he  saw 
me  knock  this  guy  out,  he 
couldn't  believe  it  and  he 
called  me  over,  and  this 
and  that,  and  the  next  day 
I  was  in  the  athletic  de- 
partment. And  he  put  me 
in  with  a  couple  of  other 
guys  and  I  knocked  them 
out  and  when  we  used  to 
have  fights  with  outside 
teams,  I  was'on  the  squad 
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And  almost  every  fight  I 
had,  I  used  to  knock  the 
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Year  in  and  year  out 

you'll  do  well  with  the 

HARTFORD 


— all  forms  of  fire, 
marine  and  casualty 
insurance  and  fidelity 
and  surety  bonds. 

See  your  Hartford  agent 
or  insurance  broker 

HARTFORD  FIRE 
INSURANCE  COMPANY 

HARTFORD  ACCIDENT 
AND  INDEMNITY  COMPANY 

HARTFORD  LIVE  STOCK 
INSURANCE  COMPANY 

HARTFORD  15,   CONNECTICUT 


If  you  want  speed,  rugged 

dependability  and  the  finest 

typing  features  . . .  you'll  find 

the  Smith-Corona  better  than 

any  other  portable.  Ask  your 

dealer.  Ask  him  also  about 

his  easy  payment  terms. 


ImithCorona 

PORTABLE  TYPEWRITER 
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guy  out,  because  1  was  a  professional 
tighter.  And  these  kuls  were  strictly 
amateur,  so  1  had  the  best  ol  them. 

And  finally,  they  made  me  a  Red  Stai 
up  there.  Nobody  can  walk  around 
without  a  guard  at  Leavenworth,  but 
when  you're  a  Red  Star  you  ^.u\  walk 
around  without  a  guard.  And  1  was 
making  real  good  progress  I  he\  all 
liked  me,  because  1  was  a  good  fighter. 
1  wis  also  the  shortest  term  in  the  joint. 

A  lot  of  the  officials  there,  the> 
couldn't  understand  how  a  pi)  like  me. 
with  a  sentence  of  only  one  year,  was 
up  there  at  all.  1  mean,  usually  they  sent 
guys  up  there  that  got  from  three  ve.us 
up.  But  I  figured  it  was  because  the) 
gave  me  the  works  hack  at  Ion  Di\ 
They  wanted  to  give  me  the  /ingers.  the 
worst  thing,  and  they  did.  They  never 
send  you  to  1  ea\  en  worth  unless  they 
want  to  throw  you  out. 

The  Bitter  Homecoming 

But  after  a  year,  they  released  me. 
They  gave  me  a  dishonorable  discharge 
and  I  came  home.  And  1  felt  very  bad, 
which  1  still  feel.  When  I  see  a  guy  to- 
day that  went  through  the  wars  and  1 
didn't  go  through  the  wars,  1  feel  real 
bad.  If  there  was  a  war  now,  I'd  be  the 
first  to  enlist.  Because  that's  the  way  I 
feel,  and  1  feel  that  1  didn't  really  get  a 
break  where  1  could  show  my  stuff.  I'm 
not  a  yellow  guy.     I'll  fight  anybody. 

There  was  a  lot  of  guys  in  Leaven- 
worth who  felt  the  same  way.  They 
would  of  gone  out  and  fight  in  a  minute. 
There  were  about  ten  thousand  of  us 
who  put  in  an  application  to  go  overseas 
and  fight,  but  they  never  shipped  us  out. 
And  it  made  me  feel  real  bad  when  I  got 
that  dishonorable  discharge. 

And  when  1  got  out,  I  didn't  have  a 
job.  I  didn't  even  think  of  fighting.  I'm 
being  bounced  here  and  there  and 
I  figured,  the  hell  with  everything.  So  I 
started  hanging  around  the  neighbor- 
hood again  and  all  of  a  sudden  I  got 
married. 

Her  name  was  Norma  Unger.  She 
was  from  the  neighborhood  and  I  used 
to  go  with  her  for  a  while  and  all  that, 
but  one  day  we  got  a  fit  and  we  got 
married.  I  was  twenty-two  years  old 
and  she  was  seventeen.  She  just  about 
got  out  of  school  at  that  time.  And  we 
moved  in  with  my  mother,  who  was 
living  on  the  East  Side  at  that  time,  and 
the  first  week  we  were  married.  I  realized 
I  just  got  married  and  I  don't  have  any 
money.  I  didn't  have  a  job  and  1  wasn't 
fighting.  I  was  just  hanging  around,  like 
a  foolish  guy. 

I  said:  \Vhat  the  hell  did  I  do?  I  mean, 
I  wanted  to  get  married  to  Norma,  but  I 
had  no  money,  nothing.  So  right  away, 
the  first  week,  I  went  to  Irving  Cohen 
and  I  said:  Het  me  a  fight,  1  need  money, 
I  got  married. 

So  Irving  says:  Hey,  what  are  you 
doing  here? 

And  I  didn't  tell  him  where  I  was,  or 
nothing.  I  was  ashamed  to  tell  anybody 
where  I'd  been  or  what  happened  to  me. 
I'm  ashamed  even  to  tell  it  now,  because 
one  guy  will  say:  Why,  you  louse,  I  was 
in  the  Army,  where  were  you?  And 
when  you  can't  say  anything,  it's  such  a 
rough  thing. 

But  there  was  nothing  to  do  but  fight 
or  steal  a  little,  and  1  started  to  fight. 
And  I  did  pretty  good.  I  wasn't  training 
much  and  I  was  knocking  guys  dead.  I 
had  about  twenty  fights  before  I  lost  my 
first  big  fight,  to  Joe  Agosta.  I  never 
should  of  been  fighting  him,  because  he 
was  a  ten-round  main-event  fighter  and 
I  was  still  a  preliminary  kid,  but  I  was 
sparring  with  him  in  the  gym  and  I  hit 
him  on  the  chin  and  knocked  him  out. 

So  they  matched  us  for  six  rounds  in 
the  Garden  and  I  was  looking  to  hit  him 
with  a  right  hand,  and  a  guy  with  a  lot  of 
experience  can  overcome  that.  So  he 
started  banging  me  to  the  stomach  and 
for  six  rounds"  I  took  some  beating.    I 


lost  the  fight  pretty  bad,  and  afterwards 
1  got   mad  and  I  didn't  show  up  in  the 

gj  m.  I  telt  discouraged. 

But  then  the  funds  went  down  and  1 
had  no  molt  cash,  so  I  went  back  to  the 
gym.  And  living  said:  1  knew  you'd 
come  back,  because  you're  really  a 
tighter.  So  then  1  started  to  train  a  little 
and  they  started  moving  me  and  I  fought 
all  over.  1  fought  in  the  St.  Nick's  and  in 
New  Jersey.  I  fought  l-rankie  Terry  and 
Danny  Kapilow,  and  Irving  took  me 
down  to  Washington  and  I  knocked  out 
Bobby  "Bust-Em  Up"  Brown  in  five. 
And  1  was  making  a  little  money,  which 
was  the  reason  I  kept  on  fighting.  For 
the  buck.  Then  1  was  fighting  strictly 
for  money,  which  1  am  strictly  fighting 
lor  now. 

So  I  had  a  couple  of  good  fights  and 
the)  matched  me  with  Harold  Green  in 
the  Garden.  There  were  three  tens,  but 
we  were  the  main  event.  And  going  into 
the  tenth  round,  the  guy  was  beating 
me.  He  had  nine  rounds.  In  the  tenth 
round,  ten  seconds  before  the  bell  rings, 
I  hit  him  on  top  of  the  chip  and  knocked 
him  dead.  But  there  were  nine  seconds 
to  go  and  the  bell  rang  before  the  referee 
could  count  him  out.  They  had  to  carry 
the  guy  back  to  his  corner,  but  he  won 
the  fight.  But  I  figured  that  wasn't  such 
a  bad  fight  to  lose,  because  I  really 
knocked  him  out.  And  at  that  time  Har- 
old was  a  pretty  good  fighter. 

Everybody  figured  that  the  Rock 
should  of  won  that  fight,  so  they  put  us 
back  in  another  ten-rounder  in  the  Gar- 
den, and  believe  it  or  not  the  exact  same 
thing  happened.  He's  winning  going  into 
the  ninth  round  and  I  hit  him  on  the 
chin,  but  this  time  he  hangs  on  for  an- 
other round  and  again  wins  the  fight.  I 
didn't  know  how  to  finish  him.  I  was 
strictly  a  one-punch  fighter  at  the  time, 
with  the  right  hand.  I  didn't  know  a  left 
hand  from  anything. 

So  that  meant  I  lost  two  fights  in  the 
Garden  in  a  row  and  it  looked  pretty 
bad.  But  I  went  back  to  the  gym  and 
Whitey  Bimstein,  the  trainer,  started 
showing  me  a  few  points.  I  was  just  a 
rough,  tough  kid  and  he  tried  to  show 
me  the  fine  points  of  boxing.  Before,  he 
never  worked  with  me  much,  I  was  just 
another  fighter,  but  now  he  saw  I  had  a 
good  punch  and  he  figured  this  kid  hits 
someone  on  the  chin,  the  guy  will  go 
down.  If  we  learned  him  something,  he 
figured,  maybe  this  kid  will  be  a  good 
fighter.  Because  I  had  a  good  chin  and 
nobody  ever  knocked  me  down. 

Losers  Can't  Pick  Opponents 

But  I  was  still  a  losing  fighter  and 
when  you're  a  losing  fighter,  you  just 
can't  pick  any  opponent  you  want  to. 
It's  the  toughest  thing  to  get  in  the  Gar- 
den. But  at  that  time  there  was  a  guy 
named  Billy  Arnold  who  was  knocking 
everybody  dead.  He  had  about  33 
knockouts  in  a  row.  They  offered  us  a 
lot  of  money  to  fight  this  guy,  but  Irving 
Cohen  didn't  want  me  to  fight.  But  I 
needed  the  money  and  I  said  to  Irving: 
I  fight  this  guy  or  I  quit. 

So  arguments  and  arguments,  and  I 
finally  convinced  Irving  Cohen  that  I  can 
knock  this  guy  out.  I  was  really  in- 
terested in  the  money,  but  I  also  believed 
I  could  beat  the  guy.  But  I  knew  I  was 
in  for  a  real  tough  fight,  so  I  got  myself 
in  real  good  shape.  I  went  away  to 
Greenwood  Lake  for  the  first  time  in  my 
life  and  I  really  trained  like  a  fighter. 

The  night  of  the  fight,  I  was  about  a 
fifty-to-one  shot  to  get  knocked  out. 
Definitely.  And  Irving  was  kind  of  wor- 
ried about  me,  I'd  get  hurt  or  something. 
But  all  I  was  worrying  about  was  the 
money.  We  were  living  now  at  Norma's 
mother's  house  in  Brooklyn,  and  Norma 
was  going  to  have  a  baby  and  I  knew  if  I 
lost  the  Arnold  fight.  I  definitely  would 
not  make  any  money  in  the  fighting 
game. 

So  I  walked  out  in  the  first  round  and 
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the  guy  hit  me  a  couple  of  punches  and 
right  away  I  was  getting  kind  of  dizzy. 
He  was  a  very  good  fighter,  this  Arnold. 
Every  time  he  hit  you,  it  was  like  a  ham- 
mer was  hitting  you.  In  the  second 
round,  I  don't  know  how  I  didn't  get 
knocked  out.  I  got  hit  from  every  angle 
you  can  think  of.  I  thought  somebody 
was  painting  me  up.  I  just  got  hit  and 
hit  and  my  face  was  a  pretty  bloody 
mess.  I  was  really  on  the  way  to  getting 
knocked  out  for  the  first  time  in  my  life, 
only  I  was  in  pretty  good  shape  and  I 
was  very  strong. 

So  in  my  corner,  before  the  bell  rings 
for  the  third  round,  Whitey  asks  me: 
Rocky,  what's  my  name? 

I  said:  You're  Whitey  Bimstein  and 
I'm  going  to  knock  this  guy  out. 

Overconfidence  Brings  Kayo 

He  said:  All  right,  Rocky — trying  to 
work  me  up.  But  I  sort  of  come  out  of  it 
then.  And  I  walked  out.  And  the  guy 
was  sort  of  out  for  the  kill.  He  figured  I 
was  out  and  he  allowed  his  left  hand 
down  a  little.  And  I  threw  a  right  hand 
over  and  his  knees  started  to  wobble 
and  he  started  to  do  tricks.  And  I  sensed 
it  right  away.  When  I  got  a  guy  pretty 
knocked  out,  I  know  what  to  do.  That's 
what's  supposed  to  make  me  a  good 
fighter,  that  I  know  just  when  a  guy  is 
hurt.  So  I  followed  up  with  another  right 
hand  and  down  he  went.  He  got  up  and 
I  hit  him  another  right  hand  and  I 
knocked  out  Billy  Arnold. 

Well,  it  was  one  of  the  greatest  up- 
sets in  a  long  time.  The  joint  went  mad 
that  night.  It  really  started  me  on  the 
way  to  make  a  lot  of  money.  Norma 
didn't  like  me  to  fight,  but  it  was  the  only 
thing  I  knew.  And  right  away,  when  she 
was  going  to  have  the  baby,  we  bought 
a  house.  I  bought  a  house  with  the 
money  I  made  fighting  Harold  Green. 

I  made  thirty-five  hundred  dollars  for 
the  first  Green  fight  and  I  put  it  all  down 
on  the  house  I'm  living  in  now,  in  Brook- 
lyn. I  figured  I  was  going  to  have  a  baby 
and  might  as  well  have  a  house.  My 
mother  and  father  never  owned  their 
own  house.  And  we  moved  in  there  and 
that  was  where  we  brought  the  baby 
when  she  was  born.  I  didn't  realize  at 
the  time  what  it  was,  having  a  baby.  I 
didn't  believe  that  she  could  have  a  kid 
or  that  I  could  be  a  father.  But  there  it 
was.    And  we  named  the  baby  Audrey. 

So  after  I  knocked  out  Billy  Arnold,  I 
was  on  my  way.  Next  I  knocked  out 
Al  "Buraray"  Davis  in  three  rounds,  also 
in  the  Garden.  And  after  that  I  fought 
the  welterweight  champion  of  the  world, 
Freddie  Cochrane.  But  not  for  the  title 
— over  the  weight.  And  just  like  Harold 
Green  this  guy  was  beating,  beating  me 
for  nine  solid  rounds. 

He  was  a  pretty  good  boxer,  Freddie 
Cochrane,  and  he  took  a  pretty  fair 
punch.  And  I'm  a  rough-and-tumble 
fighter  and  he  was  just  standing  away 
from  me.  So  I  figured  he  was  running 
away  from  me,  I  was  winning  the  fight. 
That's  the  way  I  figured  in  those  days. 
And  finally,  just  before  the  tenth  round, 
Whitey  says  to  me :  What  are  you  doing! 

And  Irving  says:  Walk  in  to  this  guy! 
Run  in!  Grab  him,  get  him  against  the 
rope,  hit  him!   He's  outpointing  you! 

I  says:  What  do  you  mean?  The  guy's 
running  away.  He's  running  away  all 
night. 

He's  running  away,  Irving  says,  but 
he's  sticking  you!  The  points  add  up! 

So  I  ran  out  in  the  tenth  round  and 
hit  him  right  on  the  chin  and  I  knocked 
him  down  and  he  got  up  and  I  hit  him  a 
couple  of  shots  and  I  knocked  out 
Freddie  Cochrane  in  the  tenth  round. 

So  two  months  later,  they  matched  us 
again,  another  nontitle  bout,  and  I  find 
again  the  same  thing  is  happening.  I 
figured  the  guy  wasn't  hurting  me,  he 
was  running  away,  I  was  winning.  So 
finally  in  the  ninth  round,  in  the  corner, 
they're  hitting  me  and  slapping  me  in 


the  face  and  Irving  is  saying:  Rocky, 
wake  up.  Please,  Rocky,  you're  losing 
the  fight!    Go  out  to  this  guy! 

So  in  the  tenth  round  I  run  into  him 
and  get  him  against  the  ropes  and  start 
throwing  punches  from  all  angles  and  hit 
him  on  top  of  the  chin  and  down  he 
goes.  With  fifteen  seconds  to  go  before 
the  fight  is  over,  I  knocked  out  Freddie 
Cochrane  for  the  second  time. 

That  made  it  a  little  exciting  for  the 
fans,  a  thing  like  that,  and  they  matched 
me  with  Harold  Green  for  the  third  time. 
And  I  wanted  a  little  revenge  on  this 
guy,  because  now  I  knew  a  little  more. 
By  this  time,  Whitey  was  showing  me  a 
left  hook.  So  the  third  Harold  Green 
fight,  I  figured  to  get  even  with  the  guy. 
It  was  a  pretty  good  fight  for  two  rounds 
and  I  knocked  him  out  in  the  third.  With 
a  right  hand.  So  the  referee  counted  ten 
and  then  Harold  Green  got  up.  He 
come  running  at  me  and  1  didn't  know 
it.  They  grabbed  him  and  a  couple  of 
friends  of  his  jumped  in  the  ring  and 
there  was  a  big  riot  going  on  in  the  ring, 
right  there  in  Madison  Square  Garden. 
So  I  pulled  off  my  robe  and  ran  after 
Harold  Green  and  I  was  looking  to  kill 
him.  I  mean,  I  knocked  him  out  and  the 
guy  didn't  realize  he  was  out  that  long. 
You  know,  you  get  knocked  out  and 
you're  lying  down  and  sleeping,  you 
don't  know  how  long  you're  there.  Like 
when  I  got  belted  out  in  the  last  Zale 
fight,  I  didn't  believe  I  went  three  rounds 
until  I  saw  the  movies  of  the  fight. 

Then  I  fought  Marty  Servo,  who 
knocked  out  Cochrane  in  the  fourth 
round.  Now  he  was  the  world's  welter- 
weight champion.  I  knocked  him  out 
in  two  rounds  in  the  Garden,  and  after 
that  the  kid  was  never  much  good.  I  gave 
him  a  pretty  good  head  beating  and  I 
busted  his  nose,  and  after  that  the  kid 
would  just  wobble  with  any  punch.  He 
was  a  pretty  nice  kid. 

It  bothered  me,  a  kid  like  that.  He's  a 
bartender  now,  in  a  bar  on  Forty-ninth 
Street  in  New  York  City,  and  I  always 
go  down  to  see  him  and  pay  my  respects. 
I  got  a  soft  heart  for  fighters.  Like  if  I 
see  a  fighter  on  the  street  in  bad  shape, 
even  if  I  don't  know  him  I  slip  him  a  few 
dollars.  I  always  look  to  help  fighters 
out.  A  lot  of  fighters,  they  get  bad  deals 
and  this  and  that,  they  wind  up  real  bad. 

A  Fighter  and  His  Money 

Now,  like  Marty  Servo,  he  made  a  lot 
of  money,  that  kid,  but  where  is  it  now? 
He  fought  Ray  Robinson  twice  and  he 
made  a  lot  of  money  fighting  Freddie 
Cochrane  for  the  title,  and  then  with  me 
we  drew  a  hundred  and  seventy-five 
thousand  dollars  in  the  Garden.  We  got 
forty-three  thousand  dollars  apiece,  but 
the  kid  didn't  hang  onto  his  share.  I 
think  something  definitely  went  wrong 
with  that  kid. 

Before  Servo,  I  fought  Sonny  Home 
and  I  beat  him  in  ten  rounds.  And  after 
that,  they  put  me  in  with  Tony  Zale. 

Now,  I  was  pretty  much  against  the 
Zale  fight.  I  didn't  want  to  fight  for  the 
middleweight  title.  I  figured,  the  hell 
with  it,  I'm  doing  all  right  the  way  it 
is.  I  always  was  worried  about  people 
bringing  out  my  Army  record,  and  my 
background.  I  was  pinched  here  and 
there,  and  this  and  that.  There  were  a 
lot  of  hints  by  then,  too.  A  couple  of 
newspapermen  came  over  to  see  me, 
they  knew  I  was  in  the  Army,  and  they 
wanted  to  know.  So  I  figured  if  I  ever 
won  a  championship  of  the  world,  they 
would  kick  me  around. 

But  finally  they  offered  us  a  lot  of 
money  to  fight  Tony  Zale  for  the  middle- 
weight championship  of  the  world.  Now 
a  challenger,  when  he  fights  a  title 
match,  he  never  gets  even  up  with  the 
champion.  He  might  take  ten  per  cent 
and  the  champion  gets  50.  So  the  only 
way  they  convinced  me  was  30  per  cent 
apiece,  and  I  took  the  fight. 

And   they   started  the   big  build-up, 
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bite.   Smoke    goes   round    and    round    66 

times  .  .  .  and  it  comes  out  clean  .  .  .  cool 

MEDICO  V.  F.  Q.  ( VERY  FINE  QUALITY) 
Rich-grain  imported  briar  Pipes.  Wide    ' 
variety  of  shapes.  With  10  filters  .... 

Frank  Medico  Standard  Pipes $1 

Frank  Medico  Cigarette  Holders  M  &  '2 

MEDICO 

FILTERED  SMOKING 
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EVERYBODY 

ACCEPTS  OUR 

NATIONAL  CITY  BANK 

TRAVELERS  CHECKS 

HERE...  JUST  AS  THEY 

DO  AT  HOME 


And  tverywhur*  you  travel,  they  are 
safer  to  carry.  If  lost  or  stolen,  you 
get  a  refund.  Buy  them  at  your  bank  I 


NCB 


TRAVELERS    CHECKS 


SACKED  IT  THE  NATIONAL  CITY  IANK  OF  NEW  YORK 

Member  Federal  Deposit  Inlurance  Corporation 
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hich  was  to  me  a  lot  of  boloney.     I 

an.  about  all  this  killer  stuff.     I  v.  .is 

ver  a  killer.  I  was  just  a  good  puncher. 

knew  that  1  was  never  really  a  good 
ter.     I   didn't  believe  it.     1   figured 

ese  guys  are  crazy.     The  same   w.i\ 

ev  built  me  up  in  the  paper,  the  same 
nra)  they  ripped  me  down  1  realized 
that.  1  never  had  an  education,  but  I'm 
no  jerk.  So  this  was  all  bull  to  me.  It 
just  meant  that  1  had  a  lot  of  money  and 
1  felt  very  good  about  it.  I  supported 
.i  lot  of  people.  My  family  still  lives  on 
the  East  Side,  but  my  mother  and  father 
don't  have  to  worry,  they'll  always  eat 
and  have  their  rent  paid. 
■  And  I  loaned  more  money  out  than 
an>  tighter  in  the  game.  To  guys  that 
mere  down  and  out.  Even  though  1  came 
up  so  fast.  I  still  felt  the  same.  I  used 
to  still  hang  around  the  same  spots 
That's  why  I  made  a  lot  of  friends.  I'm 
a  fighter's  fighter.  1  go  out  a  lot  with 
h  other  fighters  and  kibitz  around  and  all 
■the  other  fighters,  they  say:  Oh.  1 
■wouldn't  fight  Rocky. 

\\h>  wouldn't  you  fight  Rocky? 

\.iah.  1  like  him. 

No  fighters  wanted  to  fight  me.  for 
that  reason.  They  weren't  scared  of 
me  or  an>  thing  like  that.  They'd  fight 
me  or  anybody  else.  They  just  liked  me. 
Like  now.  1  go  up  to  the  gym,  they  saj 
to  me:  Gee.  what's  the  matter.  Rocky? 
Like  Tony  Pellone,  who  is  a  main-bout 
fighter.  Before  he  got  knocked  out  by 
Vince  Foster.  Tony  came  up  to  me  and 
he  says:  Gee,  Rocky,  what's  happening 
with  you?  What  are  they  doing  to  you? 
And  the  kid  had  tears  in  his  eyes.  Be- 
cause he  likes  me.  Like  to  make  kids 
feel  good,  a  trainer  would  say:  You  want 
to  be  like  Rocky  Graziano? 

And  the  kid  would  say:  Yeah,  gee. 

You  want  to  meet  Rocky? 

And  when  1  used  to  come  in  the  gym. 
1  would  go  over  to  the  kid  and  give  him 
!    a  little  inspiration.   And  he'd  feel  good. 

So  1  took  the  Zale  fight  and  I  felt  very 
"^confident.  Everybody  was  telling  me 
how  old  Tony  Zale  was,  you'll  walk  into 
this  gu>.  you'll  kill  him,  have  mercy  on 
this  guy.  and  this  and  that.  My  man- 
agers told  me:  You'll  hit  this  guy  with 
one  punch,  you'll  knock  him  dead. 
Everybody  had  me  convinced  I  didn't 
even  have  to  train  for  this  guy.  I  mean. 
I  trained.  I  trained  real  good,  but  they 
had  me  convinced  this  guy  is  an  old 
man,  you'll  kill  him. 

So  the  first  couple  of  rounds,  I'm  kill- 
ing him.  I'm  doing  a  hell  of  a  job  on 
the  guy.  1  busted  him  all  up,  knocked 
him  from  pillar  to  post.  He  knocked  me 
down  in  the  first  round,  but  I  walked 
right  up.  He  didn't  hurt  me  and  after 
that  I  knocked  him  all  over  the  place.  I 
hit  him  with  enough  punches  to  knock 
down  a  steam  shovel. 

And  finally,  going  into  the  sixth  round. 
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his  seconds  were  going  to  stop  the  fight 
But  the)  figured,  one  more  i omul  the) 
send  the  guy  out  So  I'm  fighting  the 
gu\  in  the  sixth  round  and  I'm  lulling 
him  and  I'm  )ust  ready  to  set  him  up 
and  knock  him  out,  because  I  see  the 
guy  is  on  his  way.  And  1  got  real  cue 
less  I'm  looking  to  knock  the  gu>  0U1 
and  I  walk  into  him  and  he  goes  under 
a  right  hand  aiul  hits  me  with  I  right 
uppercut  inside  into  the  solar  pleXUS 

Tasting  His*  Own  Medicine 

And  1  went  down.  1  knew  what  1 
w.is  doing,  but  1  couldn't  get  m\  breath 
I  was  sitting  up  and  im  legs  wouldn't 
move.  From  the  waist  down,  1  just 
couldn't  move.  1  was  trying  to  get  up, 
and  my  legs  wouldn't  respond.  Finalh 
I  grabbed  a-hold  of  the  ropes  and  was 
trying  to  pull  myself  up.  And  1  just 
couldn't  make  it. 

I  lie  referee  was  going,  eight,  nine, 
and  just  when  he  said  nine  1  pulled  my- 
self up  and  jumped  in  the  air.  and  when 
be  s.ud  ten  1  was  aire. ids  in  the  air.  But 
half  and  half.  1  think  he  could  of  given 
me  the  benefit  of  the  doubt,  because  it 
looked  to  DM  like  I  just  made  the  ten. 
but  maybe  I  didn't.    So  I  lost  that  fight. 

And  alter  that  tight,  I  felt  real  bad."  It 
w.is  the  first  time  I  ever  got  knocked  out. 
And  I  walked  out  of  the  ring  looking 
like  I  won  it.  The  other  guy,  they  had 
to  bring  him  to  a  hospital.  How  he 
didn't  get  knocked  out  is  unbelievable. 
He  is  just  one  of  those  kind  of  fighters, 
that  Zale.  You  got  to  kill  him  to  beat 
him.  He's  one  of  the  very  best,  one  of 
the  toughest  guys  that  ever  fought. 

I  mean.  I  made  a  lot  of  guys  retire 
after  I  fought  them.  Freddie  Cochrane, 
he  had  to  retire  after  1  knocked  him  out 
twice.  He  only  fought  once  after  that. 
I  fought  Marty  Servo,  he  was  finished 
after  that  fight.  Harold  Green  never 
did  anything  after  I  knocked  him  out. 
Billy  Arnold  was  through.  But  that 
Zale,  he  is  one  of  the  very  best. 

And  I  felt  real  bad  after  he  knocked 
me  out.  I  thought  1  had  troubles.  I 
didn't  know  what  trouble  meant,  con- 
sidering what  happened  later. 


MmOCKY'S  colossal  self-assurance  is 
badly  shaken  after  his  first  knockout. 
The  breaks  start  going  against  him  in 
a  chain  reaction  of  flying  fists.  Charges 
involving  bribe  offers,  the  publicity  on 
his  dishonorable  disc/targe,  the  hectic 
battles  with  tough  Tony  Zale,  the  Cali- 
fornia mix-up,  the  headlines  and  the 
lousy  talk  make  Rocky's  life  hell.  Get 
his  side — the  personal  side — of  the 
story  in  the  final  part  of  this  amazing 
article  in  Collier's  next  week. 
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"Twenty  years  ago  he'd  have  been  a  brat.  Today 
he's  a  supersensitive  child  going  through  a  phase" 


NYLON  socks  by 


Satisfaction  Guaranteed 

or  a  NEW  PAtR  FREE 


Now  .  .  .nylon  and  NYLON-content  socks  by  HOLEPROOF  are  a  man's 
best  buy!  Nylon  with  wool,  nylon  with  silk  or  nylon  with 
cotton  ...  in  Pacer  Shorts  and  regular  lengths.  An  amazing  range 
of  NYLON  and  NYLON-content  styles  and  colors  and  they  all 
carry  the  Red  and  Gold  6o-day  Guarantee  label:  Super-wear, 
superlative  satisfaction,  or  a  NEW  pair  free. 
DuPONT  KYLON  is  tough,  resilient,  easy 
to  wash,  easy  to  dry,  longer  wearing.  Other 
socks  by  Holeproof  from  55^  to  #3.95  the  pair. 
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at  fine  stores  across 
the  nation 


Men's  Socks  for  Every  Occasion  by 

HOLEPROOF 

WORLD  FAMOUS  MEN'S  SOCKS 

WOMEN'S  PROPORTIONED  STOCKINGS 

LUXITE  UNDERTHINGS  AND  SlEEPWEAR 

$  Hol«proof  Hosiery  Company,  Milwaukee,  Wijconsin. 

In  Canada,  London,  Ontario 


FRITZ   WILKIHSOM 
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GIFTS 

0BTTHS 
BUSINESS! 


$1 


WILL  YOU 
TAKE  THE 

ORDERS? 

•     •     • 

One  Hand  Operation 

"AUTOPOINT" 
KNIFE 


NO  400 
RETAIL  $1  00 


Yes,  "Autopoint"  business  gifts  are  constant  re- 
minders .  .  .  work  for  you  so  effectively,  they 
close  many  sales,  leaving  only  the  orders  for 
you  to  book. 

Like  this  proved  "Autopoint"  Knife  with 
blade  of  fine  surgical  steel.  One  hand  opera- 
tion. Press  selector  button  forward  to  choice 
of  three  blade  lengths.  No  wobbly  blade.  In 
varied  colors,  with  lustrous  plastic  barrel  with 
rounded  end  in  two  contrasting  colors.  Con- 
stantly useful — constant  reminder  of  YOU,  car- 
rying your  name,  slogan  or  trademark. 

Pocket- Level  Style 
"AUTOPOINT"  PENCIL 

New  "Autopoint"  Pencil  in  modern 
pocket-level  style  with  rocker-action 
clip  and  trim  in  silvonite  finish. 
Opaque  pyroxylin  barrel  in  white  or 
yellow — shows  up  your  name,  slogan 
or  trademark  beautifully.  Finger  grip 
in  choice  of  many  harmonious  colors. 
Doubly  appreciated,  because  "Grip- 
Tite"  tip  won't  let  leads  wobble,  turn 
or  fall  out  .  .  .  delivers  smoother, 
trouble-free  writing. 

Temperature  and  Humidity  Guide 

A  useful  and  orna 

mental  accessory 

foroffice  and  home 

Shows  degree  of 

temperature  and 

humidity  separately 

somely    streamlined 

plastic — walnut   color.    Rates   a 

place   on  any    desk — gives    you 

high  rating  in    customer   and 

prospect  preference. 


Case  hand- 
in    molded 


NO.  260 
RETAIL 

52  00 


NO.  65 
RETAIL 
ST  00 


B£TT£P  PFAIC/LS 

"Autopoint"  Is  i  Iradenark  tl  Autopoint  Company,  Chici;. 


Autopoint  Company 

Dcpt.  C-4,     1801  Foster  Ave.  Chicago  40.  Illinois 
Please  send  mc  catalog  and  quantity  prices  on 
J    "Autopoint"  One  Hand  Operation 

Imprinted  Knife 

■  Autopoint"  Pocket-Level  Stvlc 

Imprinted  Pencil 

••Autopoint"  Temperature  and  Humldltv 

t.uide  and  other  "Autopoint"   Imprinted 

Business  Gifts 

Name 

Company  Name 

Street  Address 

City Zone State 


HOT  FASHIONS  BY  HATTIE 


Continued  from  page  27 


The  people  Miss  Carnegie  hires  are 
invariably  further  expressions  of  her 
acute  aesthetic  sense.  She  wants  them 
stylish  and  good-looking  and  she  is  par- 
tial to  blondes.  Mousey  employees  she 
keeps  hidden  in  the  rear. 

Her  desire  to  be  surrounded  by  glam- 
orous, tastefully  attired  women  is  so 
strong  that  she  resents  even  customers  of 
plain  appearance.  If  they  are  very  good 
customers,  she  decides  they  have  per- 
sonality and  manages  to  tolerate  them 
by  looking  at  them  as  little  as  possible. 
When  her  shop  seems  to  have  attracted 
more  than  a  fair  share  of  homely 
women,  Miss  Carnegie  remarks  in  a 
shrill  voice,  "Where  did  all  these 
strange-looking  people  come  from?"  On 
happier  occasions,  when  the  customers 
please  her  and  also  seem  to  be  buying, 
she  trips  about  gaily,  trilling,  "My,  you'd 
think  we  were  giving  something  away." 

Smart  Selling  Psychology 

She  works  on  the  theory  that  the  way 
to  sell  clothes  is  to  display  them  on  chic, 
beautiful  women,  either  employees  or 
customers.  And  when  she  is  pushing 
something  she  instructs  the  model, 
"Keep  wearing  it." 

Whenever  she  has  anything  new  made 
for  herself  she  rushes  around  the  custom 
salon  and  through  the  fitting  rooms  in 
it.  And  she  always  gets  orders  on  the 
garment.  Sometimes,  when  a  customer 
is  Miss  Carnegie's  size,  she  will  buy  the 
dress  right  off  Miss  Carnegie's  back,  and 
wait  for  it  until  Miss  Carnegie  has  worn 
it  to  the  affair  for  which  it  was  made. 

This  sends  Miss  Carnegie  into  ecsta- 
sies of  delight.  "I  fitted  that  dress,"  she 
will  say,  "and  everybody  in  the  place 
bought  it,  and  that's  the  way  it  is."  Then, 
shaking  her  head  forlornly,  she  will  add, 
"I'm  only  one  woman,  and  I  have  all 
these  figureheads  around  here.  Do  you 
think  anybody  buys  what  they  have  on? 
It's  all  on  my  shoulders." 

Miss  Carnegie  is  quick  to  give  compli- 
ments, but  invariably  the  things  she 
singles  out  for  praise  turn  out  to  be  her 
own,  and  she  is  so  surprised. 

She  has  the  kind  of  eye  which  takes 
in  a  costume  from  head  to  toe,  tabs  who 
made  it,  what  year  it  was  made,  how 
much  it  cost,  and  files  away  any  new 
details,  or  original  arrangements  of  ac- 
cessories. "Miss  Carnegie  remembers 
every  neckline,  tuck  and  fold  ever  made, 
and  in  whose  collection  it  appeared,"  a 
Carnegie-ite  said. 

Miss  Carnegie  is  happiest  when  work- 
ing on  a  collection  of  new  models.  Then 
she  labors  feverishly  with  around  a 
dozen  designers,  never  leaving  her  shop 
until  late  evening.  Everything  produced 
must  be  related  and  exactly  what  Miss 
Carnegie  wants. 

Some  designers  work  from  sketches, 
others  from  muslins.  The  ones  Miss 
Carnegie  has  the  most  confidence  in 
often  cut  right  into  the  fabric.  As  the 
unfinished  garments  are  brought  out  for 
her  inspection,  she'll  say,  "I  don't  like 
that!  Those  sleeves  are  corned  beef  and 
cabbage,  everybody  has  them.  Take  off 
those  buttons!  Can't  you  make  those 
pockets  stand  out  more?" 

A  wholesale  collection — she  makes 
two  a  year — costs  her  around  $125,000. 
The  smaller  custom  collections  cost 
about  $75,000  each.  Her  fabrics  are  ex- 
pensive and  must  be  exclusive.  Prints 
can't  be  carried  over  a  second  season 
and  any  material  left  is  "dumped,"  sold 
to  retail  yard-goods  stores. 

Her  openings  are  held  with  great  cere- 
mony and  as  much  secrecy  as  possible 
under  the  circumstances.  Her  whole- 
sale collection  is  shown  at  711  Fifth 
Avenue  to  a  carefully  selected  group  of 
retail-store  buyers.    However,   in   spite 


of  her  precautions,  a  spy  invariably  man- 
ages to  sneak  in. 

Once  after  a  wholesale  showing  a 
Carnegie  employee  found  a  department- 
store  dress  buyer  in  the  models'  room, 
turning  one  of  the  new  dresses  inside  out 
and  counting  the  buttons.  Shortly  there- 
after, the  dress  was  "knocked  off" — the 
trade's  term  for  copying  a  garment 
exactly — by  a  name  designer  who  oper- 
ates in  a  lower  price  bracket.  This  sort 
of  thing  is  usual  in  the  dress  business. 

Carnegie  custom  openings  which  are 
held  at  her  East  Forty-ninth  Street  shop 
and  draw  the  elite  of  Park  Avenue  are 
not  watched  quite  so  closely  by  the 
trade.  For  the  most  part  they  are  a  bit 
too  advanced  for  mass  production. 

For  the  past  several  years  Hattie 
Carnegie  custom  has  been  vigorously 
pushing  the  natural  shoulder  line,  al- 
though all  the  while  most  American  de- 
signers and  manufacturers  have  been 
screaming  that  no  woman  would  be 
caught  dead  without  shoulder  pads.  Last 
fall,  when  it  became  apparent  that  pos- 
sibly women  would  be  delighted  to  skip 
shoulder  pads,  Miss  Carnegie  intro- 
duced the  "molded  shoulder  line"  in  her 
wholesale  collection  for  spring.  Other 
high-priced  manufacturers  did  likewise, 
and  everyone  has  cut  down  on  the  size 
of  shoulder  pads. 

Besides  her  own  models  Miss  Car- 
negie shows  a  few  French  imports  in 
her  custom  collection.  Her  ideas  on 
style  and  her  taste  in  general  are  close 
to  the  French,  and  in  prewar  years  she 
was  a  very  big  importer.  "I  used  to  re- 
turn from  Europe  and  all  my  customers 
would  gather  round  to  see  what  I'd 
brought  back,"  she  says  nostalgically. 
"Today  French  things  are  too  expensive. 
A  Dior  coat  cost  me  $750,  the  duty  was 
around  $425  more,  and  I  finally  had  to 
sell  it  for  $850.  Slips  land  at  $100  and 
I  have  to  get  $165  for  them.  Women 
used  to  buy  them  at  those  prices,  but 
they  won't  any  more." 

Hattie  Carnegie  was  born  in  Vienna. 
When  she  was  six  her  family  moved  to 
New  York.  They  lived  on  St.  Mark's 
Place  on  the  East  Side.  Her  father, 
whose  name  was  Koningeiser,  worked 
in  the  garment  industry.  "He  could 
make  anything,  from  men's  clothing  to 
children's,"  Miss  Carnegie  says.  Shortly 
after  he  became  the  worried  father  of  a 
seventh  little  Koningeiser  he  departed 
this  life  for  better  things.  Hattie  "be- 
came the  breadwinner." 

Opera  Star  Was  a  Client 

Her  first  job  was  at  Macy's.  "I  was 
the  neatest  messenger  girl  on  the  bench 
and  all  the  other  girls  copied  me."  A 
better-paying  job  as  a  model  for  a  whole- 
sale millinery  firm  was  next.  There  she 
picked  up  enough  about  millinery  to 
make,  hats  at  home  at  night  for  a  few 
clients  of  her  own.  Alma  Gluck  lived  in 
the  neighborhood.  "She  used  to  come 
and  sing  for  my  mother,"  Miss  Carnegie 
says.  Miss  Gluck  bought  Hattie's  hats 
and  sent  her  friends. 

In  1909,  her  business  having  out- 
grown her  mother's  apartment,  Hattie 
took  a  tiny  shop  and  hung  up  the  sign: 
"Carnegie — Ladies  Hatter."  She  met  the 
neighborhood  dressmaker,  Rose  Roth, 
who  was  so  impressed  that  in  a  couple 
of  years  she  took  Hattie  as  a  partner. 

fn  1913  "Roth-Carnegie"  moved  to 
Broadway  and  Eighty-sixth  Street, 
handy  to  the  residential  district  on 
Riverside  Drive.  They  had  three  small 
rooms  on  the  second  floor.  Their  clothes 
"were  always  expensive."  "I  was  the  de- 
signer, the  mannequin,  and  the  sales- 
woman," Miss  Carnegie  says. 

"Around  the  shop  Miss  Carnegie  wore 
something  different  every  day,"  her  first 


How  to  give 

QUICK  REST 

to  tired  eyes 

MAKE    THIS     SIMPLE    TEST    TOD*- 


EYES  OVERWORKED?  Put  Iwo  drops  of  gentle 
sufe  Murine  in  each  eye.  Then  feel  thai  re 
freshing,  soothing  sensation  that  comes  in 
stantly.  You  get  — 


1 
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QUICK  RELIEF  from  the  discomfort  of  tired  eyes 
Murine's  seven  important  ingredients  are  scien 
li'ically  blended  to  cleanse  and  refresh  over) 
worked,  tired  eyes.  Use  Murine  morning  anc'i 
night  and  whenever  your  eyes  tell  you  to. 

MURINE 

FOR  YOUR  EYES 


Just  Folks — 
All  of  Us! 

And  you'd  be  surprised 
at  the  money  we  make! 

Homes  have  been  decorated — taxes  have 
been  paid — clothes  have  been  bought 
and  paid  for  because  mothers  find  that 
there's  a  job  they  can  do. 

Business  girls,  teachers  and  nurses  havt 
awakened — thanks  to  the  Pin  Money 
Club — to  find  a  way  to  swell  their  present 
incomes  in  spare  time. 

Our  free  folder  for  girls  and  women 
"There's  Money  For  You,"  tells  how  yot 
can  make  money  too.  Every  day  can  Ix 
pay  day.    So  write  today  for  our  folder 


i 


Margaret  Clarke 

Secretary,  Pin  Money  Club 

Collier's,  The  National  Weekly,  C-37 

250  Park  Avenue,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 
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Billboard  Kibitzers 

Two  men  were  watching  a  sign  painter 
high  up  on  a  scaffold.  Gradually  a 
cereal  bowl  took  shape  on  the  billboard. 

"Guess  what  hot  cereal  it's  going  to 
be,"  said  one. 

"Well,  you  can  be  sure  it  won't  read 
Grape-Nuts  Wheat-Meal',*'  said  the 
other. 

"How  do  you  know  that?"  bit  his 
friend. 

"I've  timed  him — and  he's  been  work- 
ing on  it  for  half  an  hour.  Now  every- 
one knows,"  he  added  with  a  chuckle, 
"it  only  takes  3l/i  minutes  to  cook  up 
a  bowl  of  that  good  old  Grape-Nuts 
Wheat-Meal!"  (adv.) 
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H  II  BECOME    AN     EXPERT  I 

ALiuu  ii  tirin  i 

Executive  Accountants  ft"d  C.  1'  A's  earn  S3.U00  to  SIO.OO"  a  year  I 
Thousands  of  firms  Deed  them.  We  train  >ou  thoroly  at  home  .  apft 
time  for  C  !'  A's  examinations  or  executive  accounting  pu.ittons 
Previous  experience  unnecessary.  Persona  training  under  supervi.iot 
of  staff  of  C  P  A's.  Placement  counsel  and  help  Write  for  fre. 
hook.   "Accountancy,   the   Profession  That  Pays." 

LASALLE    Extension    University,    417  So.   Dearborn   Si 
*    Correspondence   Institution,    0r.pt    440-H,   Chicago  5.  Ill 
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oraan  says.  "The  customers  would 
>me  in  and  it  was  Hattie  this,  and  Hat- 
s  that.  When  they  bought  anything 
ey  wanted  her  to  tell  them  if  it  was  just 

t.    Every  time  Miss  Carnegie  weal 

people  would  come  in  and  want  to 
ay  just  what  she  wore." 
Mrs.  Roth  and  Miss  Carnegie  "began 
quarrel."  The  more  business  Miss 
arnegie  brought  in  the  more  the)  quar- 
led.  "By  the  end  of  the  fir>t  World 
ar,  it  became  a  question  of  m\  buying 
;r  out  or  her  buying  me  out,"  Miss 
arnegie  says.  "She  was  very  surprised 
hen  1  bought  her  out.  I  was  to  leave 
jr  name  on  the  sign  until  I'd  paid  her 
full,  but  alter  two  months  1  simply 

dn't  stand  it.    I  took  it  off  and  put 
Hattie  Carnegie." 
In  1918,  Miss  Carnegie  jumped  in  and 

of  matrimony.  In  1919  she  made 
Br  first  trip  to  Europe.  "1  didn't  have 
uch  money,"  she  says,  "but  when 
Du're  young  you  never  think  of  those 
ungs.  I'd  go  into  the  market  and  buy 
KXlsands  of  dollars'  worth  of  stuff  and 
.•ver  know  how  I  was  going  to  pay  for 

Something  would  always  happen." 
A  big  early  coup  was  her  discovery  of 
ionnet,  rated  one  of  the  greatest  of 
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"She'd   be   a   much   better  ac- 
tress if  she  would  stop  acting" 


JEFFREY    HONAHAN 


rench  dressmakers.  "There  used  to  be 
hursday-night  dances  at  the  Ritz  in 
laris,"  Miss  Carnegie  relates.  "At  one 
saw  a  beautiful  woman  in  a  black  dress 
immed  with  long  silk  fringe.  I  followed 
er  to  the  powder  room  and  asked  her 
here  she  got  the  dress.  She  told  me  and 
le  said  she'd  call  her  vendeuse  (sales- 
oman)  for  me." 

At  that  time  Vionnet  didn't  sell  to  the 
ade.  Nevertheless,  Miss  Carnegie 
ropped  in  and  bought  everything  in 
ght.  "She  didn't  know  who  I  was  and 
didn't  tell  her."  For  three  years  Hattie 
arnegie  sold  Vionnet  models  exclu- 
vely  in  New  York,  unknown  to 
iadame  Vionnet.  "Then,"  says  Miss 
arnegie,  "she  found  out  about  it  and 
le  refused  to  sell  me.  But  after  about 
year  she  began  to  sell  everybody." 
Miss  Carnegie  married  again,  briefly, 
i  1922.  In  1923  she  bought  the  build- 
lg  in  which  she  has  her  present  shop  on 
ast  Forty-ninth  Street.  Hers  was  the 
rst  shop  of  its  kind  in  the  midtown  area, 
he  decorated  the  place  elaborately.  "I 
ad  plenty  of  money  when  I  bought  it." 
e  says,  "then  I  spent  it  all."    She  im- 

ed  old  rooms  from  France  for  the 
torn  salon,  complete  from  walls  to 

tal   chandeliers.     "It    was   the    first 
anyone  had  done  that,  and  no  one's 

e  it  since." 
For   some   time   Miss   Carnegie   had 
making  models  which  she  sold  to 

ufacturers  at  a  discount  for  copying 
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purposes.     After   the    first    World    W.u 
dress  manufacturing  increased  tremcn 
dously,  and  by  the  mid-twenties  retail 
stores  wore  stocking  read)  to-weu    in 

quantity  and  much  better  quality,    Miss 

Carnegie  tound  her  "model"  business 

taking   on   the   proportions  ol    I   Whole 
sale  dress  business     She  opened  a  show 

room  on  West  Forty-eighth  Street  to 

keep  the  trade  out  of  the  hair  ol  the  Park 
Avenue  matrons,  who  b)  now  were  beat 
ing  a  path  to  her  retail  salon 

In  19Z5,  1  Magnin  A  Company,  the 
swank  chain  ol  Pacific  Coast  specials 
shops,  signed  a  contract  for  her  whole 
collection,  to  he  delivered  in  sizes.  Miss 
Carnegie  insisted  that  the  clothes  cam 
her  label  as  well  as  Magnin's.  This  had 
never  been  done  before.  "1  wanted 
everybody  to  know  that  I  made  the 
clothes,"  she  explains.  "1  had  ambition. 
1  wanted  to  arrive,  and  I  did." 

A  few  years  alter  this  auspicious  star) 
as  dressmaker  on  a  national  scale.  Miss 
Carnegie  thought  she  was  ruined.  She 
had  just  returned  from  Europe  with  her 
head  designer,  new  materials  and  mer- 
chandise. All  was  in  readiness  for  the 
fall  collection.  "On  a  Saturday  he  gave 
me  notice.  When  1  got  in  on  Monday 
morning  there  was  no  one  in  the  place! 
I  \crv  thing  was  gone!  The  designer  had 
set  up  business  for  himself,  backed  by 
two  retail  stores  that  boasted  We've  got 
Carnegie's  right  arm.'  All  New  York 
was  at  his  opening  and  they  were  all  my 
models  that  he  showed." 

She  Who  Laughs  Last  .  .  . 

"I  didn't  have  time  to  worry,"  Miss 
Carnegie  explains.  "1  got  in  a  new  de- 
signer and  new  help.  We  worked  night 
and  day.  In  three  weeks  I  came  out  with 
a  brand-new  collection.  It  was  the 
biggest  wholesale  success  I've  ever  had. 
I  wouldn't  sell  the  stores  that  had  backed 
my  designer.  I  wouldn't  even  let  them 
in.  Their  buyers  sat  out  in  the  hall  and 
cried." 

In  1927  she  married  her  present  hus- 
band. John  Zanft.  "The  Major,"  as  he 
is  called  by  everyone,  travels  between 
New  York  and  Hollywood.  He  has  been 
a  vice-president  of  Fox  Films  and 
recently  he  was  associated  with  Louis 
B.  Mayer.  He  and  Miss  Carnegie  have 
known  each  other  since  childhood. 

Miss  Carnegie  dwells  in  a  two-story, 
seven-room  "jewel  of  a  French  maison- 
ette" at  1 1 33  Fifth  Avenue.  The  walls 
and  all  the  furniture,  except  the  Major's 
den,  which  is  modern,  were  imported 
from  France  more  than  20  years  ago. 
Nothing  has  been  changed  since  but  the 
draperies  and  the  arrangement  of  the 
furniture.  Their  farm  at  Red  Bank,  New 
Jersey,  consists  of  160  acres  and  a  ten- 
room  country  house.  Furnishings  are 
early  American  and  include  Federal 
pieces  which  cause  connoisseurs  to 
drool.  Here  Miss  Carnegie  relaxes  in 
sweaters  and  slacks. 

When  Miss  Carnegie  dines  out  in  New 
York  she  goes  to  expensive  restaurants 
frequented  by  fashionables.  Seated  at  a 
choice  table  she  notes  what  is  being  worn 
by  whom.  She  adores  greeting  people 
and  being  greeted.  "I  was  at  the  Colony 
for  lunch,"  she'll  say,  "and  everyone  was 
there.  It  was  wonderful!  I  held  court 
right  by  the  door." 

Except  for  her  buying  trips  to  Europe, 
she  seldom  leaves  her  shop.  "I  have 
everyone  come  in  and  out,  and  I've  al- 
ways been  fascinated  by  it.  I  love  my 
contacts,"  she  says. 

She  has  dressed  practically  every 
prominent  woman  in  the  world,  includ- 
ing a  great  many  actresses.  Of  these, 
Gertrude  Lawrence  is  her  favorite.  Miss 
Lawrence  has  worn  Carnegie  creations 
in  all  her  plays  in  this  country. 

Miss  Carnegie  declares  she  never  tires 
of  her  work.  "Each  year  I  go  on.  I  like 
it  better,"  she  says.  'Always,  from  the 
very  beginning,  this  is  what  I  wanted  to 
do." 
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Nunn-Bush  Puts  Your  Satisfaction 

Above  Every  Other  Consideration ! 

Every  good  shoemaker  knows  that  fine  leathers  and  smart 
appearance  alone  do  not  determine  a  truly  fine  shoe. 
It  is  man-hours  of  skilled  purpose  that  count.  Many  extra 
operations  go  into  Nunn-Bush  shoes  in  a  determined 
effort  to  make  them  the  world's  most  SATISFYING  shoes 
for  men.  We  urge  you  to  enjoy  Ankle- Fashioning  —  the 
Nunn-Bush  extra  comfort  and  added  style-mileage  feature. 

See  Your  Local  Nunn-Bush  Merchant 
NUNN-BUSH  SHOE  COMPANY    •  Manujaciiirers    •  MILWAUKEE   1,  WISCONSIN 
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For  Spring  Its  Gray 


Here  is  a  good  example  of  a  gray  suit  telling  the 
story  of  gray's  perennial  versatility  in  an  accent 
that  is  entirely  1949.  Although  the  material  is 
faithful  gray  flannel,  the  jacket  has  this  year's  four 
patch  pockets.  The  suit  could  spend  the  day  at 
the  office,  the  late  afternoon  at  a  party  in  town,  and 
turn  up  the  next  morning  in  the  country,  either  as 


its  entire  self  worn  with  informal  accessories,  or 
piecemeal  with  odd  slacks  or  odd  jackets.  In  this 
case  its  wearer  chooses  a  canary-yellow  shirt,  black 
tie  with  yellow  dots,  yellow  chamois  gloves,  brown 
blucher  shoes,  a  lightweight  gray  felt  snapbrim 
hat  with  a  blue  band— a  welcome  change  after 
winter's  dark  colors. 


By  BERT  BACHARACH 

Make  a  gray  suit  the  backbone  of  your 
spring  wardrobe  and  you'll  learn  how 
adaptable  it  is.  It  looks  right  in  town 
and  is  restful  in  the  country.  After  win- 
ter's dark  colors  it  courts  the  sunshine 


"I  RE   you   the   type   who   goes   suddenly 

A  "color-blind"  or  feels  totally  indecisive 
when  faced  with  the  problem  of  select- 
ing the  right  shade  in  suits?  If  so,  your 
safest  bet  is  gray  or  blue.  Because  they 
are  neutral,  these  colors  flatter  almost  everyone  re- 
gardless of  complexion,  age  or  size.  It  is  because 
of  this  happy  versatility  that  gray  and  blue  form 
the  foundation  of  practically  every  man's  ward- 
robe. 

During  the  winter  and  fall  season  dark  shades  of 
blue  are  invariably  the  most  popular,  but  with  the 
coming  of  spring  and  summer  there's  always  a  de- 
sire to  get  into  lighter  colors,  and  gray  jumps  to 
first  place. 

Though  gray  has  always  been  a  top  favorite  for 
spring  there's  an  indication  that  it  will  be  more  pop- 
ular than  ever  this  year.  For  one  thing,  the  textile 
mills,  thoroughly  recovered  from  wartime  restric- 
tions, are  giving  us  a  wider  selection  of  patterns, 
shades  and  fabrics  than  ever  before.  A  few  are 
shown  on  these  pages.  An  almost  endless  proces- 
sion of  patterns  includes  herringbones,  Glen  plaids, 
checkerboards,  windowpanes,  diamond  weaves, 
sharkskins,  naiiheads. 

And  there  are  as  many  different  shades  in  gray  to 
choose  from:  Pearl,  slate,  stone,  sapphire,  graphite 
and  Cambridge  are  just  a  few. 

There  is  no  problem  involved  in  blending  and 
contrasting  .a  wide  variety  of  shirts,  neckwear  and 
other  accessories  with  these  shades.  Because  it  is 
neutral,  gray  goes  with  almost  anything.  A  gray 
suit  is  a  perfect  setting  for  the  pastel  shirts  which 
are  so  popular  this  year. 

Perennially  gray  has  proved  itself  the  most  prac- 
tical color  for  both  town  and  country  wear.  And 
at  this  time  of  year  such  double  duty  is  of  primary 
importance  to  those  who  commute  or  spend  week 
ends  in  the  country.  A  gray  flannel  is  suitable  for 
the  office,  and,  with  a  switch  in  shoes  and  acces- 
sories, makes  a  fine  transition  into  excellent  sub- 
urban or  rural  wear.  Being  more  and  more 
accepted  for  both  office  and  leisure  this  year  is  the 
new  four-patch-pocket  coat  in  both  suits  and  jack- 
ets. 

The  popularity  of  gray  is  spreading  fast  to  the 
sportswear  field.  Though  the  routine  brown-jacket, 
gray-flannels  combination  has  dominated  country 
dressing  for  a  generation,  men  are  beginning  to  ac- 
cept the  gray  tweed  jacket  and  harmonizing  slacks 
as  relief  from  the  timeworn  browns,  tans  and 
beiges — though  you'll  still  see  plenty  of  them. 

The  blue  blazer  will  get  competition  this  year 
from  a  similar  garment  made  from  gray  flannel. 
Equipped  with  metal  or  white  pearl  buttons,  it's 
another  welcome  change  from  the  conventional 
style. 

But  possibly  the  best  and  most  welcome  news  is 
that  there  is  a  continuing  trend  toward  comfort  in 
models  and  styles  for  men.  Their  clothing  is  softer 
and  easier  in  construction,  and  the  fabrics  are 
lighter  in  weight  this  year. 


Send  your  question*   on  gray  clothing   nilh   a  self-atldretted ,   ntanxped  envelope 
to  Men't  Fashion  Editor,  Collier',,  2S0  Park  Avenue,  Note   York   IT,  Note   York 
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SHIRTS 

GRAY     MADRAS     WITH 
RED  STRIPING 
4      PASTEL      PINK     WITH 
ROUNDED  COLLAR 


TIES 

GRAY     AND     RED 
MENTAL  STRIPE 
MAROON     FOULARD, 
GRAY  AND  BLUE   FIGURE 


REGI- 


BRACES 

PASTEL     PINK     AND 
WHITE  ELASTIC 


GRAY  SNAP- 
BRIM  LIGHT- 
WEIGHT FELT. 
MAROON    BAND 


SUIT 

GRAY  GLEN  PLAID  WITH  SUB- 
DUED RED  OVERPLAID 


HOSE 

RIBBED    LISLE     WITH 
GRAY  CLOCKS 


SHIRTS 

WHITE     OXFORD      WITH 
WIDESPREAD      COLLAR 
GRAY      GROUND      WITH 
BLUE      CLUSTER      STRIPES 


TIES 

BLUE     FOULARD     WITH 
BOLD   FIGURES  IN   GRAY 
AND   CANARY 
BLUE    AND   GRAY    STRIPE 


OFFTHE-FACE 
MODEL  IN  GRAY 
WITH  BLACK 
BAND 


HOSE 

BLUE    ALL-NYLON 


PERFORATED    WING- 
TIP  BLACK 


SINGLE-BREASTED     GRAY 
SHARKSKIN 


SHIRT 

BLUE      OXFORD,      BUT- 
TONED-DOWN      COLLAR 


MADDER     PRINT     FOULARD 


',: 
•-• 

!- 


HOSE 

CANARY    WOOL 
GRAY   UGHTWBGHT 
WOOL 


SPORT  SHIRT 

HORIZONTAL  STRIPED, 
GAUCHO  COLLAR 


BELT 

BRAIDED     ELASTIC 
FOR  SPORT 


JACKET 

NEW     GRAY    BLAZER     WITH 
BRASS  BUTTONS 


■ 


SHOES 

A  NEW   CREPE-SOLED 
SUEDE 


HAT 

SEMI-PORKPIE    WITH    CON- 
TRASTING BINDING 


SHIRT 

GRAY   MADRAS   WITH   WIDE- 
COLLAR 


SHOES 

PLAIN-TOE    BLUCHER, 
RED     RUBBER     SOLES 


SPORT  SHIRT 


LONG-SLEEVED    MAROON 
RAYON 


JACKET 

SAXONY     FINISH     IN 
BOLD     GLEN      PLAID 


HOSE 

Top.      WOOL     AR- 
GYLE 


l»fl:     NYLON     AR- 
GYLE 


VERKILL  H<KVtT 
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%.  ALLIGATOR 

TAKES  A  BOW! 


with  SAMTHUR  .  .  .  Another 
Great  Rainwear  Value! 


$1675 

Trenchmodel$18.75 


Other  water  repellent 
fabrics  $15.75  to 
$53.50.  Waterproofs 
$10.75  and  $13.75. 


You'd  guess  Samthur  cost  far  more ! 
For  this  exclusive  new  Alligator 
twill  fabric  is  rich  and  crisp  in 
appearance — and  delightfully 
comfortable  to  wear!    Medium 
weight  for  all-weather  satisfaction. 
Exclusively  water  repellent 
processed  the  Alligator  way! 
Truly  another  great  Alligator 
value.    The 

Alligator  Company,        />-   '« 
St.  Louis, 
New  York, 
Los  Angeles. 

BETTER    DEALERS    FEATURE: 

ALLIGATOR 


because  . 


IT'S  SURE  TO  RAIN! 


YOU  HAVEN'T  CHANGED  A  BIT 


kitchen.  After  a  moment  she  called  out 
to  him.  "Did  I  ever  meet  her?"  she  said. 

Charley  looked  up  quickly  at  the  open 
doorway,  grinning.  "Don't  give  me  that," 
he  said.  "You  know  darn'  well  you 
didn't.    You'd  remember,  all  right." 

Ann  appeared  in  the  doorway  and 
walked  to  the  table  carrying  a  tray  hold- 
ing the  coffeepot,  bread,  butter  and  two 
dishes  of  cereal.  "I  suppose  so,"  she  said, 
and  smiled.  She  put  bread  in  the  toaster, 
pushed  down  the  lever,  and  the  machine 
began  to  click.  "Odd  sort  of  girl,  wasn't 
she?" 

"Odd?  How  do  you  mean,  'odd'? 
Oh,"  he  said,  "I  guess  she  was  a  little 
Bohemian  in  her  ways  at  one  time,  but 
there  was  nothing  really  odd  about  her." 
He  grinned  affectionately  at  his  wife. 
"She  was  quite  a  pretty  girl." 

Ann  sat  down  at  the  table,  unfolding 
a  napkin  in  her  lap,  and  tasted  her 
orange  juice.  Then  she  reached  for  the 
invitation,  glancing  at  the  postmark  on 
the  envelope.  "A  blonde,  wasn't  she?" 
She  looked  at  Charley.  "Seems  to  me 
you  said,  once." 

"That's  right,"  he  answered.  "Not 
one  of  these  blond  sort  of  blondes, 
though."  He  stared  at  his  plate,  visualiz- 
ing the  girl  again.  "Her  hair  was  kind 
of  light,  sort  of  honey-colored,  I  guess 
you'd  say,  and  very  pale  and  shiny; 
beautiful  hair." 

He  began  to  smile  faintly  and  his  voice" 
took  on  a  fond  and  reminiscent  tone. 
"And  her  skin  was — you  know  the  kind 
— -that  wonderful  skin  that  sometimes 
goes  with  hair  like  that.  Very  delicate 
and  smooth,  a  perfect  complexion."  He 
looked  up  at  Ann,  grinning  wickedly. 
"Really  quite  a  dish." 

BUT  Ann  sat  staring,  her  face  aston- 
ished, at  the  wedding  invitation  in 
her  hand.  "For  Heaven's  sake!"  she  said. 
She  glanced  up  at  Charley  briefly,  ac- 
cusingly.   "Why  didn't  you  tell  me!" 

"Tell  you  what?" 

"Why,  it's  Alec!"  She  began  to  smile 
incredulously,  and  slowly  looked  up 
again,  her  face  shining  with  excitement. 
"Alec  House!" 

"House?  I  thought  the  name  was 
familiar  when  I  read  it,  but  I  can't  quite 
place — " 

"Why,  you  know,  Charley;  he's  the 
boy  I  was  going  with  when  you  and  I 
met!" 

"Oh,  yes" — he  smiled — "the  Creep." 

"1  didn't  know  they  knew  each  other." 

"No,  neither  did  I,  Not  surprising, 
though;  they  were  both  part  of  the  same 
general  crowd  in  Oak  Park;  just  like  we 
were  before  we  moved  into  Chicago." 

Ann  returned  her  eyes  to  the  engraved 
paper  in  her  hand,  and  began  to  smile, 
tenderly,  wistfully.  "Alec  House,"  she 
said  dreamily.  "And  now  he's  getting 
married." 

The  toast  popped  up  and  she  removed 
it  from  the  toaster.  "Well,"  she  said, 
in  a  manner  of  one  obliged  to  admit  a 
now  incontrovertible  fact,  "I  suppose 
this  Grace  of  yours  must  be  a  good- 
looking  girl  if  Alec — "  She  looked  at 
Charley  suddenly.  "Were  you  actually 
engaged  to  her?" 

"Well,  no,"  he  answered.  "Not  ex- 
actly, I  mean.  It  was  just  that — well, 
there  was  nothing  actually  said,  not 
really,  that  is,  but — that  is,  I  was — how 
old? — about  thirty  and  sort  of  feeling 
it  was  time  to  be  married,  and — "  He 
hesitated,  then  shrugged  to  suggest  that 
the  precious  phrase  which  would  exactly 
describe  this  tenuous  state  of  affairs  was 
too  unimportant  to  search  for. 

"I  see,"  said  Ann  slowly,  in  a  way 
which  meant  that  she  didn't.  She  hesi- 
tated as  though  searching  for  words, 
then  continued  as  though  stating  a 
thought  aloud  simply  to  clarify  it  in  her 
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own  mind.  "You  wanted  to  marry  her," 
she  said,  in  a  tone  of  reasonable  under- 
standing, "so  you  proposed  to  her,  I  ex- 
pect. Maybe  several  times,  even."  Her 
voice  was  a  little  wistful  now,  faintly  sad. 
"But  then  when  she  wouldn't,  and  you 
finally  met  me,  why — " 

Charley  looked  at  her  pityingly,  slowly 
shaking  his  head.  "Oh,  no,  you  don't," 
he  said.  "I  don't  fall  for  an  act  like 
that."  He  grinned.  "I  will  gladly  leap 
up  most  any  time  and  cover  you  with 
passionate  kisses  and  smother  you  with 
flattering  endearments,  but  not  for  a 
stunt  like  that." 

"Well,  you  said."  In  spite  of  herself, 
she  had  to  smile.  "You  said  you  were 
practically  engaged  to  her,  and  naturally 
I  supposed — " 

Charley  ignored  this  and  continued 
shaking  his  head,  grinning  at  her.  "Im- 
agine it,"  he  said.  "Jealous  of  a  girl  I 
haven't  seen — " 

"Jealous,"  said  Ann  scornfully.  "I'm 
not  jealous  at  all.    Don't  be  absurd." 

"A  girl,"  he  continued,  "I  haven't  seen 
or  thought  of — that  I've  hardly  thought 
of  for  six  years  or  more." 

"You  started  to  say  you  hadn't  thought 
of  her  at  all.  But  then  you  changed." 
She  looked  at  Charley,  waiting  for  an 
answer. 

He  reached  across  the  table  and  put 
his  hand  over  hers.  He  looked  at  her 
for  a  moment,  smiling  gently,  then  said, 
"Is  there  anything  you  want  me  to  tell 
you  that  you  don't  already  know?  About 
how  I  feel  about  you,  I  mean?" 

She  smiled  then.  "No,"  she  said 
gently.  "But  I  have  to  have  a  little  fun, 
don't  I?  I  have  to  tease  you  a  little 
sometimes.     And  myself,  too." 

"Sure,"  said  Charley.  He  was  silent 
for  a  moment,  then  he  continued.  "I've 
thought  about  Grace  once  in  a  while. 
I've  wondered  what  had  happened  to 
her,  is  all.  And  it's  true  we  were  sort  of 
on  the  edge  of  an  understanding,  and 
I'm  sure  it  would  have  gone  further,  ex- 
cept that — well,  then  I  met  you." 

"Of  course,"  said  Ann  softly.  "I 
know."  She  nodded  several  times  and 
a  faraway  look  came  into  her  eyes.  "I 
know,"  she  repeated,  "I  know  how  it 
was.    Like  Alec  and  me." 

"Were  you  engaged  to  him?" 


"No.  Not  really,  that  is.  It  was  lil 
you  said.  He'd  been — oh,  talking  aboi 
the  'future'  in  a  vague,  slightly  frighten 
sort  of  way."  She  smiled.  "Just  lil 
you  did.  And  1  knew  he  was  going 
propose;  just  like  I  knew  you  were." 

"How  do  you  mean,  like  you  knew 
was?  Why,  I  didn't  know  myself  t 
the  night  we — " 

"I  know  you  didn't  know,  but  /  di 
Why,  I  told  my  mother  we  were  goii 
to  be  married  at  least  two  weeks  befo: 
you  asked  me."    Ann  smiled  and  be; 
buttering  her  toast. 
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CHARLEY  looked  at  her  half  doub 
fully,  suspiciously,  for  a  momer 
measuring  the  probable  truth  of  thi 
then  he  smiled  and  began  stirring  b 
coffee.  "Pretty  smart,  weren't  you?" 

She  looked  at  him  affectionately 
didn't  have  to  be  too  smart." 

"No,  I  guess  you  didn't,"  said  Charle 
For  several  moments  he  was  silen 
sipping  his  coffee,  then  he  spoke  agai 
"So  this  prophetic  intuition  of  yours  to 
you  this  guy,  this  Alec  what's-his-nam 
was  going  to  propose  to  you." 

"Of  course." 

"And  what  would  you  have  said  whe 
he  asked  you?" 

"Oh,  now  that  isn't  fair,"  Ann  sa 
quickly.     "That's  not  a  fair  question 

"Come  on,  now,"  he  said,  grinnin 
"You'd  have  said  yes,  wouldn't  you 

"I  don't  know,"  she  said  coolly, 
really  didn't  know  what  I'd  do." 

"Well,  did  you  know  in  my  case?" 

"I  certainly  did.  Why,  Mother  and 
were  already  making  plans;  we'd  eve 
written  my  aunt  about  it." 

Charley  sipped  some  more  coffe 
"But  if  I  hadn't  come  along  about  thei 
you  might  have  said  yes  when  this  Ak- 
asked  you;  isn't  that  right?"  He  didn 
wait  for  an  answer  but  continued  in 
reasonable  I-can-understand-it  ton 
"Well,  I  can't  say  that  I  blame  yoi 
Handsome  guy  and  all  that." 

"Handsome,"  she  said.  "As  if  th; 
were  the  only  thing." 

"Well,  I'm  not  handsome." 

"Now,  that's  ridiculous!  You're  vei 
nice-looking!  Anyway,  you'd  think  I 
been  a  schoolgirl  interested  in  nothir 
but  a  face."    Ann  shook  her  head  slow! 
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and  smiled.    "Who's  being  silly,  now?" 

Charley  grinned  suddenly.  "I  am," 
he  said.  "We  could  both  give  lessons  to 
a  couple  of  adolescents."  He  picked  up 
his  cup  and  passed  it  to  her.  "Gimme 
some  more  coffee,"  he  said  in  a  tone 
which  was  really  an  apologj 

Ann  put  down  her  toast  and  lilted  his 
cup. 

He  read  through  his  mail,  but  his 
thoughts,  still,  were  on  the  wedding  in- 
vttation  King  on  the  table.  He  was,  he- 
admitted  this  to  himself,  a  little  jealous 
of  his  wife's  old  beau  and  he  felt  the 
foolishness  and  childishness  oJ  this.  It 
was  not,  he  assured  himself,  because 
Alec  was  a  good-looking  man,  so  was  he, 
he  thought. 

It  was  simph  the  knowledge  that  Ann 
had  once  cared  enough  about  someone 
else  even  to  consider  marrying  him. 
And  then  he  made  himsell  admit  that 
a  was.  also,  the  fact  that  Alec  was  a 
handsome  man.  And  he  knew  now  how 
Ann  felt  about  Grace  and  he  marveled 
at  this,  for  Ann — he  looked  up  at  her 
now — Ann  was  prettier  still. 

She  was  reading  again,  he  saw,  the 

wedding  invitation  lying  beside  her  plate. 

"A  Saturday,"  she  murmured  to  herself. 

I  he  wedding's  a  week  from  Saturday." 

"Why?"  said  Charley.  "You  thinking 
of  going.'" 

"Oh" — her  tone  dismissed  the  matter 
as  too  trivial  to  warrant  more  than  a 
bored  consideration —  "I  don't  know;  I 
might.  If  we  aren't  doing  anything  else. 
And  if  I  happen  to  think  of  it." 

He  grinned,  then.  "Listen,"  he  said, 
"you  may  be  kidding  yourself,  though  I 
doubt  it,  but  you  aren't  kidding  me.  Wild 
elephants  equipped  with  chrome-steel 
harnesses  couldn't  drag  you  anywhere 
else  on  the  day  of  that  wedding." 

"Why?    How  do  you  mean?" 

"Don't  kid  me,"  he  said  smiling.  "I'm 
not  saying  you  give  a  darn  about  this 
handsome  old  flame  of  yours,  but  school- 
girl or  not,  when  he  gets  married  you'll 
be  there.  And  when  the  girl — I  don't 
say  you're  jealous  of  her — but  when  the 
girl  is  someone  /  might  have  married, 
why,  honey,  you'll  be  at  that  wedding  if 
they  have  to  carry  you  from  your  death- 
bed." 

"Maybe,"  said  Ann,  and  she  smiled 
calmly.  "Anyway,  it's  in  the  afternoon, 
so  you  don't  have  to  go.  And  it's  way 
out  in  Oak  Park.  You  can  stay  home 
and  listen  to  the  ball  game  if  you  want." 

"Oh,"  Charley  said  casually,  and  he 
touched  his  mouth  with  his  napkin  and 
stood  up.  He  bent  and  kissed  his  wife 
good-by.  "I  don't  know;  it  might  not 
look  right  if  I  didn't  show  up  at  the 
wedding.  I  suppose  I'd  better  go  along 
with  you." 

"I  see,"  said  Ann,  and  now  she  grinned 
at  him.  "Well,  you  may  be  kidding  your- 
self, and  probably  are,  but  you  aren't 
kidding  me.  What  was  that  about  wild 
elephants?" 

THE  weather,  a  week  from  the  follow- 
ing Saturday,  was  wedding  weather; 
sunny,  cloudless,  the  sky  very  blue. 
There  had  been  a  last  hint  of  winter  in 
the  air  that  morning,  but  now  it  was 
warm. 

In  the  church,  the  tall  windows  open 
and  the  fresh  greenery  visible  outside, 
the  air  was  pleasant,  fragrant  with 
spring,  neither  too  cool  for  the  brides- 
maids in  their  pastel-bright  gowns,  nor 
too  warm  for  the  ushers  in  their  dark 
formal  clothes. 

Charley  and  Ann  arrived  late— trains 
from  Chicago's  North  Side  to  the  West 
Side  suburbs  were  infrequent  and  slow 
on  Saturdays. 

They  stood,  now.  at  the  back  of  the 
large  crowded  church  and  far  to  the  side, 
standing  on  tiptoe  trying  to  get  a  glimpse 
of  the  groom. 

But  the  groom,  already  up  front  facing 
the  altar,  was  half  hidden  by  the  crowd, 
an  anonymous  figure  in  black  made 
small  by  distance.    And  when  suddenly, 
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with  only  a  brief  preliminary  trill,  the 
wedding  march  boomed  through  the  air 
of  the  church  and  they  turned  to  look  at 
the  bride,  she  appeared,  holding  her  fa- 
ther's arm,  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  aisle 
for  them;  and  all  they  could  see,  past  the 
craning  necks  and  moving  heads  around 
them,  was  a  glimpse  of  white  lace  and 
the  edge  of  a  formal  bouquet  moving 
slowly  up  the  aisle  beyond  them. 

Then  the  ceremony  began  and  they 
heard  the  ancient  words,  faint  and  far- 
off  at  the  front  of  the  church,  but 
carrying  clearly  through  the  hushed 
flower-fragrant  air,  and  Charley  turned 
to  look  at  Ann  and  saw  that  her  eyes  were 
big  and  wistful,  happily  sad. 

He  leaned  toward  her,  smiling  a  little, 
and  spoke  quietly  from  the  side  of  his 
mouth.  "I  think  the  least  you  could 
do,"  he  said,  "is  cry  a  little.  Just  out  of 
politeness." 

"Shut  up,"  Ann  murmured  happily, 
and  smiled  and  tried  to  suppress  it  as 
though  afraid  any  movement  on  her  face 
might  spill  a  few  tears,  and  she  turned 
her  eyes  back  to  the  couple  up  front. 

Then,  suddenly,  the  ceremony  was 
over,  and  when  the  bride  and  groom  had 
left  the  church,  the  crowd  filled  the 
aisles,  and  Charley  and  Ann  moved  with 
it,  slowly,  to  the  side  door  of  the  church 
and  presently  passed  through  out  onto  a 
large  well-enclosed  lawn. 

The  lawn  was  filled  with  people  in- 
cluding, surprisingly,  a  number  of  chil- 
dren who,  restless  after  the  confinement 
of  the  church,  had  begun  to  romp  and 
chase  one  another.  So  Charley  and  Ann 
stood,  out  of  the  way,  leaning  against 
the  gray  stone  wall  of  the  church  watch- 
ing the  cluster  of  guests  and  new  in-laws 
which  surrounded  the  bride  and  groom, 
and  waited  for  an  opportunity  to  greet 
the  new  couple. 

But  almost  immediately  the  bride 
emerged  from  the  group  leading  an  old 
woman  by  the  hand,  a  valued  old  friend, 
apparently,  for  she  led  her  off  to  one 
side  away  from  the  others.  And  now 
the  bride  faced  them,  though  without 
seeing  them,  and  began  talking  eagerly 
to  the  old  lady.  Her  veil  was  thrown 
back,  the  afternoon  sunlight  full  on  her 
face,  and  for  the  first  time  they  saw  her 
clearly. 

For  several  moments  Charley  and 
Ann  looked  at  the  bride  without  speak- 
ing. Then  Ann  spoke — she  tried  not  to, 
tried  to  resist,  but  even  as  she  did  so  she 
heard  her  own  voice,  soft  with  false  sym- 
pathy. "Too  bad  she  has  to  stand  in  the 
sun  like  that." 

"Why?"  said  Charley  quickly,  defen- 
sively.   "It  isn't  hot." 

"No,"  Ann  agreed,  and  she  wished  she 
could  stop,  "but — well,  the  sunlight  isn't 
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too  flattering.  For  anyone,  I  mean,"  she 
added  quickly. 

Charley  looked  at  her  sardonically, 
"Yes,  you  do." 

"Well,  don't  misunderstand  me,"  said 
Ann — there  was  a  momentum,  she  real- 
ized, in  this  kind  of  exchange,  that  once 
begun  she  was  unable  to  end,  and  it  had 
led,  in  the  past,  to  the  few  quarrels  she 
and  Charley  had  ever  had.  "She's  a 
very" — she  seemed  to  search  for  a  word 
— "pleasant-looking   woman." 

"But,"  said  Charley. 

"But,"  she  agreed,  accepting  the  word, 
and  this  was  the  culmination  of  what  she 
had  to  say,  and  of  the  absurd  jealousy 
she  knew  she  had  harbored  for  two  long 
weeks,  "it's  perfectly  true,  and  I've 
noticed  it  before,  that  these  frail  blond 
sort  of  good  looks  often  do  turn  out  to 
be — well,  rather  fragile,  sometimes." 

Unexpectedly  he  agreed,  and  the  mo- 
ment he  spoke  Ann  paid  for  her  little 
triumph  with  a  sudden  sharp  remorse, 
and  she  reached  out  to  Charley  and  put 
a  hand  on  his  sleeve. 

"Yes,"  Charley  said,  and  his  voice 
was  sad.  He  paused  momentarily,  look- 
ing at  the  bride,  then  shook  his  head 
slowly  and  sighed.  "Her  skin  was  beau- 
tiful last  time  I  saw  her,"  he  said  quietly, 
"really  beautiful.  Just  about  perfect,  I 
guess."  He  was  speaking  more  to  him- 
self than  to  Ann.  "But  now;  well,  it's 
still  nice,  of  course,  but — six  years  has 
sort  of  done  something  to  it." 

He  studied  the  bride  intently  then 
frowned  worriedly.  "Her  hair  is  sort  of 
different,  too.  She's  wearing  it  different, 
but  that  isn't  it.  Seems  to  me  it  used 
to  sparkle  so,  it  used  to  be  so  alive." 
For  a  moment  longer  he  looked  at  the 
bride,  then  he  turned  away.  "She's 
changed,"  he  said  sadly,  and  it  was  as 
though  he  were  protesting.  "She's  so 
much  older,  somehow." 

Ann  took  his  arm  and  put  it  under 
hers,  squeezing  it  tightly  against  her  side. 
"She's  a  very  nice-looking  woman, 
Charley,"  she  said  softly,  "and  I  know 
she  was  a  lovely  girl.  And  she  seems — 
I  can  tell — like  a  particularly  nice  per- 
son, besides." 

"Yes,"  said  Charley,  and  he  smiled 


at  Ann,  returning  the  pressure  of  h! 
arm,  but  then  he  looked  back  at 
bride  and  frowned  again.  "It's  strange 
he  said,  "you're  both  the  same  age,  ycl 
were  both  very  pretty  girls,  but  you'] 
changed  hardly  at  all  and  she's  chang 
a  lot.  I  don't  know  the  reason,  but 
noticed  before;  some  people  just  ; 
more  slowly  than  others.  You  knc 
what  I  mean?" 

"I  know,"  Ann  said,  "I've  noticed  it] 
you;  you're  the  kind  of  man  who  chang 
hardly  at  all  between,  say,  twenty-E 
and  forty,"  and  she  turned  to  Charle 
her  eyes  affectionate,  tender  and  soft. 


BUT  Charley  had  straightened,  st 
ing  tall  on  his  toes.  His  eyes, 
saw,  were  staring  over  the  heads  of 
near-by  people,  and  he  began  to 

She  turned  to  follow  his  gaze  and 
the  groom,  clearly  now,  smiling  and 
ing  good-bys  as  the  group  around 
began  to  break  up  and  leave. 

"Well,"  said  Charley  in  a  delight 
tone,  and  his  grin  widened,  "so  tha 
Alec,  the  movie  star?  Whose  job  d 
you  say  he  was  after — Wallace  Beery 
by  any  chance?" 

Ann  stared  at  the  groom  for  a  mome 
longer,  then  turned  to  Charley.  "Wh 
are  you  talking  about?"  she  said  sharpl 
"He  isn't  fat." 

"No-o,"  Charley   said  happily,   "b 
he's — shall  we  say — prosperous-lookinj   H|j 
And  unless  my  eyes  deceive  me,  whic  ^ 
they  don't,  there  is  quite  plainly  the  b| 
ginning  of  a  bald  spot  on  the  crown  ■ 
our  hero's  head." 

"So  what?"  said  Ann.  "It's  very  sma 
hardly  noticeable,  in  fact.  And  in  b 
case  I  think  it  gives  him  a  sort  of 
pleasing  maturity.     I  honestly  do." 

"Yes,"  said  Charley,  and  he  continue 
to  grin,  "it  does  that,  all  right." 

"No,  really;  I  think  it  actually  giv 
him  a  certain  distinction." 

"Of  course,"  said  Charley.  "No  dou 
about  it.  And  I  think  we  can  predi 
that  he'll  become  even  more  disti. 
guished  in  just  that  way — to  a  point, 
imagine,  of  almost  total  distinctio 
Little  heavy  around  the  jowls,  too,  isr 
he?    Or  should  I  say  mature?" 
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Life  With  father 


DIVORCE 
LOCALE 

WIFE'S 

SWORN  TESTIMONY 

ST.  LOUIS 

Her  husband  borrowed  $20  from    m'.         *W 
his  first  wife  to  finance  his  biga-     ™V  Jj5  -%. 
mous  second  marriage. 

SPOKANE 

Her   husband   refused    to    build    a     ^C^™"™^ 

bathroom  in  their  house  because  he          J""1       ' 
hated  "anything  newfangled." 

CLEVELAND 

Her  husband  accompanied  her  ev-    t^^LW^i 
ery  time  she  went  shopping,  to  bar    *KT'^^kk 
men  clerks  from  waiting  on  her.                    ^^ 

CHICAGO 

Her  husband  insisted  on  operating     ^  » 

5   radios  in  their  one-room  apart-     fl^^fij 

ment. 

HOLLYWOOD 

Her  husband  swore  at  her  in  two     ^M  x   arjr 
languages — English  and  Spanish.         ^^  fgg  - 

CAMDEN 

Her  husband   beat   her  once  every        ..j||  FfiV 
month  with  a  bed  slat.                                       "  ™ 

MEDIA,  PA. 

Her  husband  drank  ice-cream  sodas        '^EP^F 
all  the  time  and  neglected  his  busi-     fct^t    f 
ness. 

— W.  E.  FARBSTEIN 
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He  is  still,"  said  Ann  quietly,  "a  verj 
od-looking  man."  She  paused  for  a 
jment,  then  added  almost  to  herself, 
lut  he  has  changed.  Funny;  I  never 
ugined — " 

I  know."  said  Charley  softly,  and  he 
essed  her  arm.  gently,  contntelv. 
The  old  lady  patted  the  bride's  shoul- 
r,  kissed  her  affectionately,  and  thc\ 
m  she  was  about  to  leave.  "Charley," 
in  said  quickly,  "she'll  see  us,  now 
H>*t  let  her  know,  don't  let  it  show  m 
HIT  face  that  she's  changed  even  a 
tie." 

1  won't,"  said  Charley,  "don't  worry." 
d  now  the  old  lady  left  and  the  bride 
ived  after  her,  called  a  farewell,  then 
oked  up  and  saw  them. 
She  came  toward  them,  then,  smiling 
fth  pleasure,  and  Charley  stepped  for- 
ird  to  greet  her.  "It's  good  to  see  you 
•in,  Grace,"  he  said  quietly,  and  he 
ok  her  hands. 

You.  too.  Charley."  she  said.  "It's 
'en  a  long,  long  time,"  and  he  saw  th.it 
e  was  genuinely  glad  to  see  him. 
'He  introduced  the  two  women,  then, 
d  they  greeted  each  other  and  they  all 
x>d  for  a  few  moments  talking  pleas- 
Itly  about  the  wedding. 
Then  the  bride  turned  back  to  Charley 
d  took  both  their  arms.  "Come,"  she 
id.  "1  want  you  to  meet  my  husband." 
\d,  walking  between  them,  led  them 
ross  the  lawn. 

"Ann    knows    your    husband,"    said 

liarley.  "from  a  long  time  ago." 

P  know,"  said  Grace,  "he  told  me 

sen  we  were  writing  the  invitations," 

id  she  smiled  at  Ann  pleasantly. 

The  groom  stood,  shaking  hands  with 

elderly  man,  smding,  talking,  half 
rned  away,  not  seeing  them  as  they 
proached.  So  they  stood  for  a  mo- 
ent,  awaiting  his  attention,  then  he 
rned,  saw  Ann,  smiled,  and  took  her 
inds. 

"Hello,  Alec,"  Ann  said.     "My  con- 
iatulations." 

Ann,"  he  said,  "it's  wonderful  to  see 
>u."  and  he  stood  for  a  moment,  smil- 

and  studying  her  frankly.     "Well," 

said,  and  shook  his  head  in  admira- 
m,  "you  haven't  changed  a  bit." 


"And  neither  have  you,  Alec."  Ann 
said,  and  >he  smiled  at  him. 

Then  Alec  and  thai  lev  greeted  each 
other,  and  they  Stood,  the  foul  Ol  them, 
talking  pleasant])  about  the  wedding  and 
the  past  and  the  long  chain  ol  events 
that   had   brought   them  all   to  this   mo 

ment.  And  present!)  the  two  couples 
took  their  leave  ot  each  other  making 
genuinely  sincere  promises,  which  would 

never  be  kept,  to  see  each  other  again, 
and  (harlev  and  Ann  left,  then,  crossing 
the  lawn,  walking  to  the  side  entrance  ol 
the  church 

Vmiv    sou  were  jealous,  now?"  said 
Ann. 

A  es."  said  Charley.     "  i  ou  '" 

"Yea,"  Ann  said,  and  she  turned  to 
look  back  at  Alee  and  Grace  and  saw 
them  Standing  there  in  the  sun  Charlev 
turned  with  her.  thev  waved  at  the  bride 
and  groom,  then  turned  back  to  each 
other  and  Charlev  shook  his  head,  smil- 
ing a  little  sadly,  and  Ann  did.  too. 

"Thev've  known  each  other  a  long 
time,  I  guess,"  said  Charley,  "and  the 
changes  were  gradual,  ol  course;  thev 
probably  don't  see  them  at  all  " 

"I'm  sure  thev  don't."  said  Ann,  and 
they  walked  on  toward  the  church. 

THE  bride  and  groom  stood  for  a  mo- 
ment, watching  them  cross  the  lawn, 
then  Alec  turned  to  Grace.  "That's  the 
woman  you  were  just  a  little  jealous 
about,"  he  said,  and  he  smiled  at  her. 
"Now.  aren't  you  ashamed  of  yourself .' 

"Yes,"  she  said,  and  smiled  back. 

"Funny,"  said  Alec,  "what  time  does 
to  some  people.  She  was  a  very  good- 
looking  girl  once — nearly  as  pretty  as 
you." 

"Yes,"  said  Grace,  "I  suppose  so,"  but 
she  was  watching  Charley  and  she  waved, 
now,  as  he  turned  to  look  back.  "Charley 
was  a  fine-looking  man  once,  too — when 
he  was  younger." 

"They've  changed  all  right,"  said  Alec, 
and  then  he  turned  to  Grace  and  in  the 
way  two  people  occasionally  do,  they 
spoke  together,  a  full  sentence,  simul- 
taneously and  word  for  word. 

"But  you  haven't  changed  a  bit,"  they 
said. 


Life  With  Mother 


DIVORCE 
LOCALE 

HUSBAND'S 
SWORN  TESTIMONY 

PITTSBURGH 

His  wife  dissolved  moth  balls  in     f^KXM 
his  coffee.                                                LSXjFTIi 

ATLANTIC  CITY 

Hi*  wife's  greeting  every  morn-     ^    JZ& 
ing  was,  "Aren't  you  dead,  yet?"            - 

CHICAGO 

His  wife   poured   sugar   into   tin-      £\   * 
gasoline  tank  of  his  automobile.     fSf  po,Ce 

TAMPA 

His  wife  threatened  to  cremate     ^_  #  *Jm 
him  when  he  died   and  u^e   hi*     ^pLL-^* 
ashes  for  lawn  fertilizer. 

BALTIMORE 

His  wife  squashed  an  ice-cream      ffTjQ 
cone   in   his   face   while    be   wa»       ^'*    *^ 
driving  his  car. 

COLUMBUS 

His  wife  served  him  boiled  inner      «£^Q  /• 
tube  for  dinner.                                       ^  '*' 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

His  wife  spent   all  her  time  in     -$&  -^>M 
taking  care  of  her  27  cat-.                   '  ~**^~ 

— W.  E.    FARBS  1  1-  1  > 
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Get  the 

complete 

Jockey 

Underwardrobe 


JOCKir  10NC 
for  full-leg 
protection 

^iT    JOCKEY   0V(1  -  KNEE 

//'  A   protect!    tender 
1       I   .bin,  I 


,  trouver  preis 


•  Want  real  masculine  comfort?  You'll  get  it 
with  Jockey — the  snug-fitting,  smooth-feeling 
knit  underwear  that's  now  a  favorite  male 
habit  with  millions! 

Jockey's  special  features  —  famous  Y-Front 
no-gap  opening,  protective  cradled  pouch, 
smooth  no-bulge  seams,  long-life  elastic 
waistband  of  natural  rubber  —  give  you 
comfort  you've  never  known  before! 

See  your  Jockey  dealer  —  be  "Hip-Taped" — get 
Jockey  and  get  comfortable! 

Your  Jockey  dealer  has  the  "Hip-Tope," 

special  measuring  method  copyrighted  by 

Be      Hip-Toped        Coopers.   It  assures  you  perfect  Ot  around 

for  Perfect  Fit  I    ,he  waist  ond  ot  ,ne  h'P  ond  crotch,  too. 

Get  Jockey  Contoured   Shirts  to   match, 
short  sleeves  or  sleeveless. 

Also  Joclfy   Underwear   in   Chi/d7en's   5iie» 


n 


JOCKEY  MIOMAY  for 
everyday    wear 


JOCKEY  SHORT 
for  active  iport- 


9 


JOCKEY  BElim 

for  dress-up  wear 


Lcensees:  Canada,  Moodies;  British  Istes,  lyle 
&  Scott;  Australia,  Sp^edo  Knitting  Mills,-  New 
Zealand,  lane-Wolker-Rudkin;  Switzerland. 
Volltnoe Her;  Colombia.  Ego  Ltda. 
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101  ANSWERS  TO  CANCER 


Continued  from  page  19 

35.  Can  a   tuberculous  person  ever    to  a  doctor  and  ask  for  a  thorough  ex 
have  cancer?  animation. 


He  can.  The  presence  of  tuberculosis 
or  any  other  disease  gives  no  assurance 
that  cancer  may  not  also  develop. 

36.  Why  don't  the  white  corpuscles 
in  the  blood  kill  cancer  cells? 

The  chief  function  of  white  blood  cor- 
puscles is  to  protect  the  body  against 
bacteria  or  germs.  They  kill  germs  and 
combat  infection.  They  have  no  effect 
on  cancer  cells. 

37.  How  can  we  control  cancer? 

First,  by  a  prompt  visit  to  a  physician 
when  suspicious  signs  or  symptoms  ap- 
pear. Intelligent  alertness  by  the  indi- 
vidual may  well  save  his  life. 

Second,  by  having  complete,  annual 
physical  examinations.  Women  over 
thirty-five  should  be  examined  twice  a 
year. 

Third,  by  the  physician's  "high  index 
of  suspicion"  of  cancer  in  all  patients. 

Fourth,  by  diagnosis  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment,  followed  by  adequate 
treatment. 

Fifth,  by  a  widespread  knowledge, 
both  lay  and  professional,  of  the  charac- 
ter of  cancer,  its  causes,  methods  of 
spreading,  the  value  of  early  diagnosis 
and  adequate  treatment,  and  means  of 
protection. 


How  To 

Detect  It 


38.  How  can  you  tell  if  you  have 
cancer  without  seeing  a  doctor? 

You  cannot.-A  regular  thorough  phys- 
ical checkup  by  your  family  physician 
is  your  best  guard  against  cancer,  plus 
an  examination  when  one  of  the  seven 
danger  signals  or  warnings  mentioned 
below  appears.  You  are  the  first  line  of 
defense  against  cancer  because  you,  and 
you  alone,  can  recognize  a  danger  sig- 
nal and  heed  its  warning. 

39.  What  are  some  of  the  early  signs 
of  cancer? 

There  are  seven  common  ones.  They 
are  often  called  the  Seven  Danger  Sig- 
nals of  Cancer. 

1 .  Any  sore  that  does  not  heal. 

2.  A  lump  or  thickening  in  the  breast 
or  elsewhere. 

3.  Unusual  bleeding  or  discharge. 

4.  Any  change  in  a  wart  or  mole. 

5.  Persistent  indigestion  or  difficulty 
in  swallowing. 

6.  Persistent  hoarseness  or  cough. 

7.  Any  change  in  normal  bowel  hab- 
its. 

You  should  go  at  once  to  a  doctor 
upon  the  appearance  of  any  one  of 
them.  Memorize  this  list. 

40.  Is  pain  an  early  symptom  of 
cancer? 

No,  except  in  a  cancer  of  bone  or 
nerve  tissue.  Pain  usually  is  a  late  symp- 
tom and  when  it  comes  the  growth  is 
often  far  advanced. 

41.  Why  should  cancer  be  diagnosed 
and  treated  early  ? 

The  sooner  it  is  found  the  less  likely  it 
is  to  have  spread  to  other  parts  of  the 
body  where  successful  removal  is  im- 
possible. 

42.  How  long  is  it  safe  to  wait  after 
suspicious  symptoms  appear  before  con- 
sulting a  physician  ? 

Any  delay  is  dangerous.   Go  at  once 


43.    Why  are  periodic   examination 
necessary  ? 

Through  periodic  examinations  cane 
may  be  detected  in  its  early  stages, 
fore  the  individual  has  noticed  any  sigil 
or  symptom  in  himself. 


44.    What  should  comprise  a  thoroug 
physical  examination  ? 

Careful  inspection  of  the  entire  bod 
surface.  Heart,  blood  vessel  and  lun 
examination.  Examination  by  sight  an 
touch  of  accessible  organs,  such  as  th  ?c 
mouth,  nostrils,  ears,  throat,  chesj 
breasts,  womb  and  rectum.  Examine 
tion  of  stomach  and  intestines  by  X  ra 
when  indicated.  Microscopic  examin; 
tion  of  blood,  urine  and  any  suspecte 
tissue.  In  women,  special  examinatio 
of  the  breasts.  Other  examinations  a 
indicated — eye,  bladder  and  prostate 
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45.  Is    bleeding    always    a 
cancer ? 


sign   c 
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No,  but  bleeding  should  be  promptl 
and  carefully  investigated  to  determin 
if  it  is  due  to  cancer.  A  small  percentag 
of  bleeding  nipples  are  due  to  cancel 
Bleeding  from  other  body  openings,  a 
rectum  or  bladder,  should  be  carefull  Mel 
investigated  to  rule  out  cancer.  Unnati  ^ 
ral  vaginal  bleeding,  especially  after  th 
change  of  life,  is  always  suspicious.       «! 

per 

46.  Does  blood  in  bowel  movement 
indicate  cancer? 

Movements     streaked     with     brigr 
blood  or  the  occurrence  of  black  d  m 
'tarry"  stools  should  have  prompt  an 
thorough  investigation.  The  assumptio 
that  rectal   bleeding  is  merely  due 
hemorrhoids,  or  piles,  is  most  dangerou 


since  such  bleeding  may  be  due  to  a  mul  iich 
tiplicity    of    causes,    including    cancel 
which  require  prompt  treatment. 
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47.  Does  blood  in  the  urine  indicai^ 
cancer ? 

It  may,  but  it  may  also  be  caused  b 
conditions  other  than  cancer.    A  careft§r\  p 
examination  is  essential  to  rule  it  out. 


ivo 


48.  Is  it  true  that  cancer  generaU 
develops  among  people  in  poor  health 

There  is  no  known  relation  betweei 
the  status  of  one's  health  and  the  devel 
opment  of  cancer.  Regular  checkups  b 
your  physician  at  your  request  provid 
the  best  safeguard  against  cancer  a; 
well  as  against  other  types  of  disease. 


49.  How  can  we  diagnose  cancer  o 
the  stomach? 

The  best  method  is  X  ray.  The  outlin 
of  the  interior  of  the  stomach  when  fille'  re, 
with  a  dense  substance,  as  barium  sul  opei 
phate,  will  often  give  clues  to  the  pres 
ence  of  cancer.  Certain  chemical  test 
of  stomach  contents  are  sometimes  o 
value.  In  late  stages  a  lump  may  ofte: 
be  felt  through  the  body  wall. 


to 
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50.  Are  all  hospitals  equipped  to  di    ,, 
agnose  and  treat  all  kinds  of  cancer  ? 

No.  To  be  adequately  equipped  fo 
this  purpose  a  hospital  must  have  a  ?« 
operating  room;  a  laboratory  for  th 
microscopic  diagnosis  of  tissue;  X-ra  i 
equipment  suitable  for  diagnosis  and  fo  jrt 
treatment;  and  must  own  or  have  acces  nw 
to  a  sufficient  quantity  of  radium.  T  »ay 
make  equipment  effective  there  must  b  uj, 
physicians  adequately  trained  in  its  use 


Thi: 


51.  Is  cancer  more  frequent  amon, 
Negroes  than  among  whites? 

Proportionately  fewer  cancer  death 
are     reported     among     Negroes     tha   i 
among  whites,  but  this  perhaps  is  due  t 
poor  reporting  of  the  disease. 
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How  Tb 

Treat  It 


52.  How  should  cancer  be  treated? 
By  surgery,  X  ray  or  radium,  or  a 

ombination  of  the  three  in  the  earliest 
ossible  stage  of  the  disease. 

53.  Are  X-ray  treatments  good  for 
II  kinds  of  cancer? 

,  No.  Treatment  depends  on  type  and 
xation  of  the  growth.  Some  cancers 
/ill  not  respond  to  X-ray  or  radium 
reatment  hut  must  be  treated  by  surgery 

other  means,  as  certain  hormones  or 
itopes. 


54.  What    is    the    difference    in    the 
\   ction  of  X  rays  and  radium  on  cancer 

issue? 

There  is  no  essential  difference.  When 
vi  roperly  used  both  will  destroy  cancer 
.ells  without  seriously  injuring  the  nor- 
lall  cells  with  which  they  come  in  con- 

lCt. 

55.  How  is  radium  used? 

Radium  in  hollow  needles  is  inserted 
ato  the  cancerous  growth  or  in  the  tissue 
urrounding  it.  or  both,  and  removed 
fter  treatment  is  concluded.  Radium  in 
I  suitable  container  may  be  placed  in 
pntact  with  the  growth,  as  in  cancer  of 
fie  skin.  In  larger  quantities  it  may  be 
|sed  at  a  distance  from  the  body,  the  rays 
assing  through  an  opening  in  the  con- 
liner  into  the  cancerous  growth.    The 

■^manating  gas  of  radium,  known  as  ra- 
on,  in  suitable  containers  may  be  used 

I  n  the  same  manner  as  the  radium  salt 
rom  which  it  is  obtained. 
I 
,  56.    Why  is  radium  so  expensive  to 

No  less  than  5.9  tons  of  a  mineral 
diich  is  half  uranium  must  be  processed 
D  extract  a  single  gram  of  radium.  To 
xtract  a  pound.  2.680  tons  of  such  a 
lineral  would  be  required.  As  minerals 

•%>ntaining  radium  are  not  often  this  rich, 
i  actual  practice  a  yield  of  one  gram  of 
adium  in  10  tons  of  ore  is  considered 

i  ;ery  good,  and  even  minerals  which  yield 
nly  one  gram  to  200  tons  are  processed. 
t  is.  therefore,  not  surprising  that  the 

'■'i  irice  of  radium  is  about  $20,000  per 

'«  iram. 
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57.  Do  surgical  or  radiation  treat- 
ten  ts  spread  cancer  ? 

No.  On  the  contrary,  such  treatments 
nd  to  limit  the  spread  of  cancer. 

58.  Can  the  spread  of  cancer  be 
topped  or  retarded  temporarily  ? 

At  times  it  can.  Certain  cancerous 
rowths,  hopeless  from  the  standpoint  of 
ure.  may  be  controlled  temporarily  by 
proper  treatment.  Sooner  or  later,  how- 
ver,  these  growths  may  fail  to  respond 
o  further  treatment. 

59.  What  should  a  person  do  who 
funks  he  may  have  cancer? 

Go  to  his  physician  at  once  for  a  thor- 
Dgh  physical  examination. 

60.  Is  cancer  curable  only  in  the  early 
tages  ? 

Yes,  in  the  large  majority  of  cases.  At 
jimes.  however,  cures  have  been  obtained 
fter  the  cancers  have  been  present  for  a 
Considerable  time.  The  type  of  cancer 
lways  has  an  important  bearing  on  its 
durability. 

61.  How  long  will  an  untreated  can- 
er patient  live? 

This  will  differ  with  each  individual 
:ase,  and  with  the  location  and  type  of 
ancer. 

62.  Is  it  ever  possible  to  state  that  a 
ancer  has  been  completely  cured?  If  so, 
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how  much   time  must  pass  before   the 
"cure"  is  recognized? 

After  a  cancer  patient  has  been  treated 
and  has  remained  free  of  recurrence  ol 
disease  for  a  period  ol  Ave  \ears.  the 
chances  for  reappearance  of  the  tumor 
are  extremely  small.  (In  a  few  rare  in 
stances  cancer  has  recurred  eight,  ten  or 
twenty  yean  later,  so  that  a  semiannual 
physical  examination  is  a  must  for  these 
patients.) 

63.  If  you  have  been  cured  of  cancer, 
can  you  develop  another  cancer?  In  the 
same  place  ?  In  some  other  part  of  the 
body  f 

Yes.  Regardless  of  B  patient's  pasi 
medical  history,  including  the  treatment 
of  a  previous  cancer,  he  should  be  exam- 
ined at  regular  intervals.  Because  of  the 
tendency  for  cancer  to  reappear  at  the 
place  of  a  previously  existing  growth  or 
near  by,  a  patient  should  have  a  regular 
follow-up  at  least  every  six  months.  A 
new  cancer  may  appear  at  the  same  place 
or  in  another  part  of  the  body. 

64.  Is  there  any  known  serum  cure  for 
cancer ? 

No.  A  serum  is  of  value  only  against 
a  disease  due  to  a  germ. 

65.  Is  it  ever  safe  to  rely  on  salves  or 
medicine  to  "cure"  cancer? 

No.  No  paste  or  salve  will  penetrate 
the  tissues  far  enough  to  destroy  deep- 
seated  cancer  cells;  neither  is  there  any 
medicine  that  will  destroy  cancer  cells 
without  also  injuring  normal  cells  with 
which  it  comes  in  contact. 

66.  Is  there  any  chemical  that  de- 
stroys cancerous  tissue? 

There  is  some  evidence  that  a  few 
chemical  substances  such  as  the  nitrogen 
mustards  (chemicals  related  to  the  poi- 
sonous mustard  gas)  partially  destroy 
cancerous  tissues  in  some  forms  of  can- 
cer and  leukemia.  These  chemicals  are 
not  cures  but  may  alleviate  suffering  and 
may  prolong  life. 

67.  Will  ultraviolet  or  infra-red  rays 
kill  cancer  cells  ? 

No.  These  agents  have  no  curative  ef- 
fect on  cancer  cells  even  at  high  intensity 
over  long  periods  of  time. 

68.  Will  hormones  cure  cancer  ? 

This  problem  is  still  under  investiga- 
tion. There  is  a  great  deal  of  evidence  to 
indicate  that  treatment  by  certain  hor- 
mones may  prolong  life  and  alleviate 
pain  and  suffering  in  certain  cases  of 
breast  cancer  in  the  female  and  of  pros- 
tate cancer  in  the  male.  It  is  too  early  to 
state  whether  these  hormones  will  cure 
cancer. 

69.  Will  isotopes  cure  cancer? 

So  far,  isotopes  have  proved  of  limited 
value  in  the  treatment  of  cancer. 
However,  a  small  percentage  of  thyroid 
cancers  respond  remarkably  well  to 
radioactive  iodine,  and  certain  cancers 
of  the  blood  and  blood-forming  organs 
are  quite  favorably  affected  by  radio- 
active phosphorus. 

70.  Are  the  results  of  cancer  studies 
on  animals  applicable  to  human  beings  ? 

Experiments  with  animals  are  essen- 
tial to  test  many  theories  concerning  can- 
cer. The  nature  of  cancer  in  animals  and 
man  is  so  similar  that  principles  discov- 
ered in  one  will  undoubtedly  prove  to  be 
of  value  in  understanding  the  problem  in 
the  other.  However,  animal  experiments 
always  require  careful  checking  to  prove 
their  relevance  to  cancer  in  human  be- 
ings. 

71.  What  is  the  latest  and  most  suc- 
cessful of  the  recently  reported  cancer 
treatments  ? 

While  many  "cures"  are  constantly  be- 
ing evaluated  by  many  laboratories  over 
the  country,  surgery,  X-ray  treatments 
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WELCOMES    YOU   TO    THE 

Secret  Circle" 


OF  COLLAR     STAY-DOWN 
SMARTNESS 


ON  the  SET  or  off,  aviation  enthusiast 
Dick  Powell  is  one  of  Hollywood's 
best  dressed  stars.  His  "secret"  weapon 
against  collar-wilting  klieg  lights  is  a 
Spiffy  Invisible  Collar  "Stay-Down." 

Yes,  Spiffy  keeps  collar  points  (hum 
and  wrinkle-free  all  day  long.  It's  an 
invisible  wonder  that's  featherweight  for 
soft-collar  comfort. 


*  DICK    POWELL 

Star  oI'MKS. MIKE" 
a  forthcoming  United 
Artists  release 


Dick  Powell,  Guy  Lombardo,  Harry 
Wismer  and  scores  of  other  prominent 
men  invite  you  to  join  the  "Spiffy  Secret 
Circle"— to  share  their  secret  of  that 
successful  look.  Just  slip  on  a  Spiffy! 
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Self-adjustable  to  ail  collar  lengths. 
Standard    Spiffy,    25c    .    .    .    deluxe    24    kt. 
electro   gold    plated    Spiffy,    50c 


COLLAR    "STAY-DOWN" 

At  men's  wear,  department,  drug,  cigar  and  variety  stores  everywhere. 
CREST  SPECIALTY,  663  W.  Washington  St.,  Chicago 6 
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COASTAL 


MOUNTAIN 


300-mile  coattal  playline 

of  beoch,  inlets,  bay*,  tidal 

rivers  .  .  .  boating,  fishing 

sand-and'iurf  fun. 


East's    most    mossive    mountains 
spanned   by  the   Peak  of  the   Blue 
Ridge  Parkway  .  .  .  resorts  for  ev- 
ery size  "fun  fund". 


Famed  Land   of  the  Long 

Leaf  Pine  .  ■  .  winter  golf 

capital   of  the  world   .    ■    ■ 

horselovers'  poradtse. 


Not  one  but  THREE  exciting  Fun  Fronts,  stretching 
from  sky  to  sea  in  America's  All-the-  Year-Round 
Vacation  State.  Write  today  for  your  complete 
information  kit  and  choose  your  fun  spot.  FREE 
color  booklet,  pictorial  map,  and  tour  guide  wait- 
ing to  help  you.  Your  move — mail  coupon  NOW. 
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FROM  THE  SKY         TO 


and  radium  remain  the  chief  weapons  of 
the  physicians'  light  to  cure  cancer.  Cer- 
tain hormones  and  isotopes  offer  some 
promise  of  assistance  in  their  fight  but 
it  is  much  too  early  to  call  these  in  any 
form  "cures." 

72.  Is  any  real  progress  being  made  in 
cancer  research?  Along  what  lines? 

Real  progress  is  being  made  in  cancer 
research  which  has  thrown  much  new 
light  on  the  normal  and  abnormal  growth 
processes.  However,  the  goal  of  finding 
the  cause  of  cancer  and  thus  its  preven- 
tion is  still  in  the  future.  Avenues  of  in- 
vestigation have  recently  opened  up  on 
all  sides:  in  chemistry  by  a  study  of  the 
hormones  and  the  complex  role  they 
play;  in  physics  by  application  of  radio- 
active materials  and  the  development  of 
X  rays  at  higher  voltages;  in  surgery 
by  more  radical  excision  of  tumors;  and 
in  the  studies  of  enzymes,  genetics,  nu- 
trition, cytochemistry,  etc.  Scientific  dis- 
ciplines of  all  types  have  been  brought 
to  the  front  in  an  all-out  attack. 


Cancer 
In  Men 


73.  Are  cancers  in  men  and  women 
different ? 

There  are  no  fundamental  differences 
in  cancers  appearing  in  men  and  women. 

74.  What  forms  of  cancer  are  more 
common  among  men  than  women  ? 

Cancer  of  the  buccal  cavity,  pharynx, 
esophagus,  stomach,  rectum,  larynx, 
bronchus,  lung,  kidney,  bladder,  skin  and 
brain  are  all  more  common  in  men  than 
in  women.  Men  alone,  of  course,  have 
cancer  of  the  prostate  and  male  genital 
organs. 

75.  Does  smoking  cause  cancer? 

The  relation  of  smoking  to  cancer  of 
the  mouth  and  lungs  is  uncertain.  There- 
fore, it  is  best  to  play  it  safe  and,  if  you 
smoke,  to  use  tobacco  in  moderation. 

76.  Can  cancer  result  from  sexual 
intercourse  ? 

No.  There  is  no  known  relation  be- 
tween cancer  and  sexual  activity  on  the 
part  of  the  male  or  female. 

77.  Is  cancer  of  the  prostate  common  ? 
At  what  age  does  it  generally  occur? 

Yes,  cancer  of  the  prostate  is  one  of 
the  most  common  forms  of  cancer  in 
older  men.  Men  should  be  on  guard 
against  this  form  of  cancer  especially  as 
they  approach  sixty.  A  thorough  physi- 
cal examination,  including  a  rectal  exam- 
ination, is  the  only  way  to  discover  this 
hidden  cancer  early  enough  for  cure. 


79.  Does    cancer    occur    more 
quently   among   married  or   unman 
women  ? 

Reports  from  death  certificates  sh 
that  above  the  age  of  forty,  the  can 
death  rate  is  higher  among  single  won 
than  among  married  women  of  the  sa 
ages.  Single  women  have  higher  de 
rates  from  cancer  of  the  breast,  and  rr 
ricd  women  have  more  cancer  of 
uterus.  Many  physicians  believe  t 
nursing  a  child  reduces  the  chances 
cancer  of  the  breast  and  that  injury 
childbirth  increases  the  risk  of  cancet 
the  uterus  if  proper  medical  attentioi 
not  received. 

80.  Is  there  danger  in  watching  a  lu 
in  the  breast  to  "see  what  happen 

Yes,  a  very  grave  danger.   Waiting 
"see  what  happens"  may  permit  a  ci 
ble    cancer    to    become    incurable 
spreading  to  other  tissues. 
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84.  Do  uterine  fibroids  ever  becc 


cancerous . 


Fibroid  tumors  only  rarely  unde  , ,;:, 


malignant  change. 


Cancer 

In 

Childri 
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81.  Are  all  breast  lumps  cancero 

Not  more  than  a  small  percentage 
cancer.  Only  by  a  careful  patholog 
examination  of  the  removed  lump  ca 
be  definitely  determined  if  it  is  cancel 

82.  What  precautions  should  be  ta. 
to  avoid  cancer  of  the  breast? 

Do  not  wear  garments  that  press 
breast   tissue   tightly    against   the   cl 
wall.    Every   woman   should   have 
breasts    examined    semiannually    by 
physician.  She  should  request  her  ph 
cian  to  instruct  her  in  the  proper  te 
nique  for  examining  her  own  breast 
the   erect   and   reclining  positions  i  'f 
should    examine    her    breasts    once 
month  shortly  after  her  period. 

83.  What  precautions  should  be  ta. 
to  avoid  cancer  of  the  uterus  (worn 

Have  all  birth  injuries  repaired  wit 
six  months  after  they  occur.  Have  all 
natural  vaginal  discharges  investiga 
Up  to  the  age  of  thirty-five  have  an 
nual  examination;  thereafter  a  se 
annual  one.  Bleeding  after  the  changi 
life  calls  for  a  physician's  examinatior 
once. 
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Cancer 

In 

Women 


78.  Do  more  women  than  men  die  of 
cancer ? 

Almost  as  many  men  die  of  cancer  ev- 
ery year  as  women.  In  the  United  States, 
88,801  men  as  compared  with  93,204 
women  died  of  cancer  in  1946.  Three 
factors  combine  to  account  for  this  dif- 
ference: (1 )  There  are  a  few  more  women 
than  men  in  the  population;  (2)  the  fe- 
male population  is  somewhat  older  on 
the  average  than  the  male  population; 
and  (3)  the  incidence  of  cancer  is  higher 
among  females  than  males  due  primarily 
to  the  high  incidence  of  cancer  of  the 
breast  and  female  generative  organs. 


85.  Can  cancer  develop  in  childri 
At  what  age? 

No  age  is  free  from  cancer.    Cert  '•■ 
forms  of  cancer  are  most  often  founc 
young  children. 

86.  If  a  parent  dies  of  cancer  are 
children  more  likely  to  have  the  disea 

Practically,    no.     In    many    fami| 
where  a  parent  has  had  cancer,  the 
ease  has  not  appeared  in  the  childri 
Again,  a  person  in  whose  family  therj 
no  record  of  cancer  may  develop  it.] 
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87.  Once  it  has  got  a  start,  does  e 
cer  develop  more  quickly  in  child 
than  in  older  people  ? 

Probably  not.   The  rate  of  growth    - 
any  age  depends  upon  the  type  of  cam 


88.  If  detected  in  time,  can  cancel 
a  child  be  cured  more  quickly  than  in 
adult? 

The  cure  of  cancer  has  little  relat 
to  age.  It  depends  upon  the  extent  of 
growth  at  the  time  it  is  detected,  and 
adequacy  of  the  treatment  as  well  as 
type  of  cancer. 
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Cancer's 

Vital 
Statistics 


>.  Is  cancer  increasing  ? 

ie  number  of  annual  cancer  deaths 

ic  United  Slates  has  increased  from 

00  in  1900  to  189,811  in  ll>47.  The 
son  is  the  growing  number  of 

vie  in  the  population  coupled 
act  that  the  cancer  death  rate 
number  of  deaths  per  100.000  of  the 
alat  .v  rises  vcrj  rapidly  with  age 
ro\cd  diagnosis  and  better  reporting 
pths  are  othei  factors  that  help  ex- 

1  the  increase.  C  ancer  death  rates 
in  specific  age  groups  in  men  have 
ed  to  rise  but  in  recent  years  some  of 
rates  foi   females  within  certain  age 

,  |p\  have  decreased. 

).   How  does  cancer  compare  with 
diseases  as  a  cause  of  death? 

Occupies  second  place,  as  seen  from 

plowing  table  of  deaths  from  lead- 

s  in  the  United  States  in  1947: 

rt   Disease  460,580 

cer 189,811 

bral  Hemorrhage  131,039 

ntis S0.2SS 

monia  and  Influenza  ....  61,836 
erculosis 48.064 

At  what  age  do  cancer  deaths  oc- 

mo  ■  i  frequently  '.' 

le  age  distribution  of  cancer  deaths 

tie  United  States  in   1946  is  shown 

n: 
Age 
Oder  5 
-14 

-44 

54 
;-64 

5.74 
&  over 


Males 

353 

391 

749 
1.373 
3.775 
11.993 
23.128 
27,026 
20,013 
88,801     93,204  182,005 


Females 

294 

326 

536 

2.381 

7,988 

16,463 

22,466 

23.894 

18.856 


Total 

647 

717 

1.285 

3,754 

11.763 

28.456 

45.594 

50.920 

38.869 


?.   How  can   cancer  deaths  be   re- 

•d:> 

y  four  means:  ( 1 )  early  diagnosis,  the 
kmsibility  of  the  patient  in  having 
self  regularly  checked  by  his  physi- 
and  the  responsibility  of  the  physi- 
in  recognizing  the  possibility  of 
ber  and  prompt  referral  for  further 
nostic  procedures  and  proper  treat- 
t;  1 2)  adequate  and  prompt  treat- 
t,  the  responsibility  of  the  physician 
■  treats  his  patient  for  cancer;  (3)  dis- 
;ries  of  newer  and  more  effective 
ns  of  treatment;  and  14)  the  ultimate 
ta^Dvery  of  the  cause  of  cancer.  These 
two  must  come  from  the  research 
iratories  and  the  clinical  investigator. 


Cancer 
And  Abu 


Your  family  doctor  ma)  refer  you  to 

a  cancer  clinic  at  yout   local  hospital  or 

to  a  specific  physician  with  the  best  ex- 
perience in  treating  youi  type  ol  case 

1  he  local  unit  ol  the  American  Cancel 
Society  will  be  glad  to  be  ol  service 

96.  Can  I  get  proper  cancer  treatment 
in  my  small  local  hospital  or  must  I  go 
to  a  large  citv  .' 

This  depends  entireU  upon  the  tvpe  of 
cancer  you  have,  the  adequacy   ol  facili 

ties  tot  treatment  in  yout  area,  and  the 
experience  ol  the  physicians  there.  I  ach 

patienl  is  ,i  separate  problem  and  must 
be  treated  individually. 

97.  How  can  I  find  the  nearest  hos- 
pital equipped  to  diagnose  and  treat 
cancer ? 

From  the  sources  mentioned  in  an- 
swer No.  94. 

98.  Can  a  physician  examine  a  patient 
thoroughly  for  cancer  in  his  office  or  is 
it  necessary  to  go  to  a  hospital? 

An  office  examination  should  be  suf- 
licient  unless  b\  questioning  or  from  his 

findings  in  his  office,  \om  doctor  feels 

you  should  go  to  the  hospital  for  a  more 
complete  examination,  such  as  by  X  ray 
and  blood  tests. 

99.  Does  cancer  usually  cost  more  to 
cure  than  other  major  diseases? 

It  often  does.  Here,  again,  it  depends 
upon  the  type  ol  cancer  you  have  and 
how  much  must  be  done  to  treat  it. 

100.  Why  are  quacks  dangerous? 

For  die  following  reasons,  among  oth- 
ers: 

1.  Few  quacks  .ire  medically  trained: 
therefore,  they  have  no  fundamental 

knowledge  about  cancer. 

2.  They  cause  the  patient  to  lose  valua- 
ble time  that  should  be  used  in  getting 
proper  treatment. 

3.  The  pastes  and  "medicines'"  used  by 
quacks  have  DO  value  in  curing  can- 
cer. 

4.  The  quack  takes  the  patient's  money 
under  false  pretenses,  thus  depriving 
him  of  means  for  obtaining  compe- 
tent treatment  elsewhere. 

101.  How  can  I  tell  a  quack  from  a 
reputable  physician  ? 

If  a  person  advertises  a  cure,  guaran- 
tees a  cure,  or  employs  a  method  of 
diagnosis  or  treatment  not  generally  ac- 
cepted or  endorsed  by  the  medical  pro- 
fession, he  may  be  classed  as  a  quack. 
No  reputable,  ethical  physician  will  do 
any  of  these  things. 


3.  Is  there  any  disgrace  in  having 
■xr? 

o.    There   is   no   more   disgrace   in 
•  j  ing  cancer  than  in  having  a  broken 


4.  How  can  I  go  about  locating  the 
her  detection  center  nearest  my 
u? 

y  inquiring  from  your  family  physi- 
i,  the  local  unit  of  the  American  Can- 
Society,  or  from  your  city  or  county 
Ith  department. 

IS.  Where  can  I  get  the  names  of 
\ialists  qualified  to  treat  particular 
is  of  cancer? 
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THE  IIEST  DEFEI'SE 


The  best  defense  against  cancer 
lies  in  everyone  having  periodic, 
thorough  physical  examinations. 
For  protection  between  exami- 
nations, everyone  should  know 
these  Seven  Danger  Signals  of 
Cancer  and  go  at  once  to  a  doc- 
tor upon  the  first  appearance 
of  any  of  them. 

1.  Any  sore  that  does  not  heal. 

2.  A  lump  or  thickening,  in  the 
breast  or  elsewhere. 

3.  Unusual    bleeding    or    dis- 
charge. 

4.  Any   change   in   a   wart   or 
mole. 

Persistent  indigestion  or  dif- 
ficulty in  swallowing. 
Persistent    hoarseness    or 
cough. 

Any  change  in  normal  bowel 
habits. 


5. 


6. 
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SHOW    WINDOW- 
>••  bladc-edg*! 
floating    in    airl 


SPEEDY!  Ends  blade  unwrapping,  delivers  naked 
blade  in  split  second!  The  only  blade  dispenser 
that  floats  edges  in  air  they  cannot  touch  or  dull 
each  other.  The  only  dispenser  with  a  'show 
window'- you  see  how  many  blades  are  left! 


Gam  Puth-Pak  with  10  Gem  Blades 
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GEM'S  ciM#  swap  shave  / 


An  A.S.R.  Product  — Gem  Div.,  Amer.  Safety  Razor  Corp.,  B'klyn  1,  N.  Y. 
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WEEK-END  TEST  proves 

Cleaner  shaves  •  •  •  quicker! 


Don't  just  guess  what  gives 
you  the  best  shave  —  make 
this  Molle  "Week-end  Test." 

J  m  Let  your  beard  grow  during 
the  week  end. 

2.  Monday  morning,  when  your 
whiskers  are  at  their  longest 
and  toughest,  put  your 
present  cream  on  half  your 
face. 

3.  Put  Molle\  the  heavier  brush- 
less  cream,  on  the  other  half 
of  your  face.  Spread  it  thin! 

4.  Go  over  your  face  JUST 
ONCE  with  your  razor  .  .  . 
and  feel  the  difference.  L 


FEEL  THE 


Double  your  money  back .  •  • 


...  if  Molle  does  not  give  you  the  best 
shave  you  ever  had  in  your  life.  Get 
a  tube  today. 

If  this  test  does  not  convince  you, 
just  mail  us  back  the  Molle'  tube. 
Address,  Box  49,  New  York  8,  N.  Y. 
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Colliers  believes... 


Ibu  Can  Remain  Prosperous 


COLLIER'S  still  thinks  the  boun- 
tiful prosperity  all  classes  of 
Americans  have  been  enjoying  can 
be  prolonged  if  we  are  willing  to  pay 
the  price.  Common  sense,  plus  uncommon  self- 
restraint  on  the  part  of  those  intent  on  getting 
theirs  while  getting  is  good,  is  most  of  the  price. 

A  great  many  politicians,  broadcasters  and 
some  journalists  are  indulging  in  loose  and  irre- 
sponsible talk  about  business  depression.  Many 
people  fish  in  troubled  waters.  They  are  not  all 
Communists,  although  that  is  a  Communist 
habit.  The  present  is  no  time  for  heedless  words. 
Foolish  speech  may  not  produce  bad  times  but 
certainly  no  good  is  done  by  it. 

Jesse  Jones,  former  head  of  the  Reconstruction 
Finance  Corporation  and  a  handy  man  with  a 
dollar,  was  quoted  as  saying  that  we  now  know 
how  to  avoid  depressions.  We  certainly  know  a 
lot  more  than  we  did  in  the  past  on  how  to  keep 
out  of  economic  trouble. 

Karl  Marx,  who  was  a  journalist  before  the 
Communists  made  him  into  their  hero  and  su- 
preme inspired  economic  authority,  said  that  de- 
pressions follow  wars.  So  they  did.  But  there  is 
no  unchangeable  law  that  requires  depressions  to 
come  after  wars. 

We  had  depressions  after  the  Civil  War  and 
after  World  War  I.  The  causes  were  generally 
understood  before  the  events.  It  was,  however, 
politically  unpopular  to  do  what  needed  to  be 
done  to  prevent  the  trouble  that  came. 

We  are  immensely  better  prepared  this  time. 
The  Federal  Reserve  System  has  accumulated 
experience.  It  has  acquired  authority  to  exert 
controls.  The  President's  Economic  Council  is  a 
new  and  a  highly  intelligent  agency.  Its  stated 
goal  is  to  keep  production  and  employment  at 
high  levels.  Moreover,  for  the  first  time  we  have 
unemployment  insurance  on  a  very  large  scale. 


Economists,  in  the  government  and  out,  do  not 
know  all  of  the  answers.  They  do  know  quite  a 
lot,  however.  They  know  about  as  much  in  their 
own  fields  as  doctors  know  about  keeping  people 
healthy.  The  problem  is  to  get  those  responsible 
for  decision  to  do  what  the  experts  advise. 

The  President  said  in  his  message  to  Congress 
that  the  halt  in  the  upward  rise  of  prices  was  a 
welcome  sign  in  the  battle  against  inflation.  Every 
housewife  would  agree.  The  man  whose  prices 
went  down  was  less  enthusiastic.  Most  of  us  pre- 
fer to  reduce  other  people's  prices,  not  our  own. 

After  the  President's  economic  report  went  to 
Congress  more  prices  went  down.  Unemploy- 
ment increased  slightly  more  than  the  seasonal 
trends.  Still  the  fact  remains  that  at  some  point 
prices  had  to  stop  rising  if  inflation  were  not  to 
go  on  to  dizzy  and  dangerous  heights.  Perhaps 
we  have  already  passed  the  peak  of  danger. 

What  do  we  need  to  do  to  be  safe? 

There  is  much  to  be  done.  The  government 
has  a  large  opportunity  as  well  as  a  great  re- 
sponsibility. So  have  we  as  individuals. 

Let's  look  at  the  personal  opportunity  first. 
As  businessmen,  farmers,  members  of  labor 
unions,  we  can  all  exercise  discretion  and  re- 
straint. The  truth  seems  to  be  that  many  of  the 
shortages  accumulated  during  the  war  have  been 
satisfied.  So  there  is  less  urgent  demand.  It  is 
still  hard  to  get  a  house  or  an  apartment,  but 
mass-produced  commodities,  even  automobiles, 
are  catching  up  with  the  demand. 

What's  wrong  with  balancing  supply  and  de- 
mand? Nothing,  unless  some  groups  press  their 
luck  too  far  and  too  hard. 

Businessmen  will  have  to  estimate  their  pros- 
pects in  a  competitive  market.  Farmers  will 
have  to  consent  to  produce  for  a  peace  demand. 
Organized  labor  will  have  to  adjust  its  demands 
to  the  current  circumstances. 


Such  moderation  really  presents  a  tough  prob- 
lem for  union  leadership.  It  will  have  to  be  man- 
aged somehow,  or  else  various  groups  will  price 
themselves  out  of  their  field.  The  building  trades 
already  have  serious  problems  because  of  their 
high  rates  and,  worse  still,  a  serious  responsi- 
bility in  having  failed  to  produce  homes  in  suffi- 
cient quantity  for  public  need. 

Probably  the  best  single  thing  Congress  can 
do  is  to  refuse  to  increase  income  and  corporate 
taxes.  Everybody  knows  the  government  will 
need  vast  sums,  but  even  so,  it  may  not  be  need- 
ful to  take  four  billions  more  from  the  national 
income. 

We  know  we  have  to  pay  for  an  Army,  an  Air 
Force  and  a  Navy.  We  are  agreed  that  we  have 
to  lend  and  give  money  to  the  Europeans  who 
are  trying  to  restore  their  own  productive  pow- 
ers. We  have  to  help  them  if  we  want  any  friends 
and  allies  in  the  struggle  the  Communists  are  j 
making  to  subdue  the  remaining  free  peoples. 

But  we  don't  have  to  expand  many  domestic 
services  at  this  time.  Particularly  we  do  not  have 
to  expend  billions  to  support  education  or  health 
service  before  these  programs  have  been  ade- 
quately considered  and  debated.  It  could  happen 
that  the  states  and  not  the  federal  government 
can  best  manage  these  services. 

Finally,  Congress  does  not  have  to  increase 
taxes  merely  to  deprive  wage  earners  of  buying 
power  in  order  further  to  fight  inflation.  This  is 
what  some  of  the  fugitives  from  the  New  Deal 
economists  have  urged. 

Collier's  thinks  that  if  we,  all  classes,  pull  to: 
gether  and  use  the  knowledge  we  have  and  the 
moderation  we  can  muster,  we  can  make  this 
change  from  inflation  to  a  stabilized  economy  of 
high  employment  and  high  production  safely  and 
in  order.  All  of  us,  however,  have  the  opportu- 
nity to  play  our  important  parts. ...     W.  L.  C. 


*    *    * 


"It  is  the  aim  of  Collier's  to  reflect  impartially  the  best  contemporary  thought  and 
on  its  own  behalf  to  speak  fearlessly  without  partisanship  on  all  questions  affect- 
ing the  nation's  welfare.  It  aims  furthermore  to  keep  always  before  its  readers 
a  high,  sane  and  cheerful  ideal  of  American  citizenship."  .  .  .  Robert  J.  Collier 


+     *     + 
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Picture  or  Good  Service 


When  you  think  of  telephone  service,  we'd  like  you  to 
think  of  friendly,  competent  people,  genuinely  eager 
to  serve  you  in  every  way. 

The  Operator  is  an  important  part  of  the  picture 
when  she  puts  through  your  calls  quickly  and  courteously, 
or  renders  some  special  service  in  an  emergency. 

The  Girl  in  the  Business  Office  shows  the  same  spirit 
by  being  alert  and  pleasant  when  you  pay  a  bill  or  there's 
something  you'd  like  to  know  about  the  service. 


The  Installer  helps  you  to  think  well  of  the  Company 
by  being  polite  and  efficient  and  tidy  when  he  comes  to 
your  home  to  put  in  a  telephone. 

The  Company  itself  docs  its  part  when  it  conducts 
itself  as  a  good  citizen,  as  well  as  a  good  telephone  organi- 
zation, in  the  communities  in  which  it  operates. 

All  across  the  land,  you  will  find  teamwork  and  ncigh- 
borliness  among  telephone  people.  They  take  satisfaction 
in  providing  a  valuable  service  to  the  public. 


BELL    TELEPHONE    SYSTEM 
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Reg.  U.S.  Pal.  Off. 

Pencil  Pointed  Fountain  Pen 

IS  UNLIKE  ANY 

OTHER  PEN 

Only  lnk-0- Graph  has  click-valve 
control.  That's  why  it 
gives  you  so  many  ad- 
i    vantages  found  in  no 
s.  other  pen. 
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Ink -O- Graph  does  every 
writing  job.  And  thanks  to 
exclusive  "click-valve  ac- 
tion," it  does  it  better.  It 
writes  with  velvet-smooth- 
ness! It  rules  lines  with- 
out smudging !  It  writes 
several  carbon  copies  plus 
a  permanent  ink  original. 

The  heaviest  writing 
hand  cannot  injure  the 
sturdy  14-kt.  gold  point; 
yet  the  lightest  touch  of 
tip  to  paper  produces  an 
unbroken  and  even  Row  of 
ink.  At  any  normal  writ- 
ing angle,  Ink-O-Graph 
writes  with  the  smooth- 
ness of  a  soft  lead  pencil. 

Try  Ink-O-Graph  for 
yourself  in  any  of  the 
three  handsome  colors— or 
in  black  — at  your  favorite 
pen  counter.  It  is  guaran- 
teed to  give  you  complete 
writing  pleasure. 


$Q00 


ONLY 
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OTHER   GUARANTEED 

INK-O-GRAPHS 

INK-O-GRAPH  BALI  POINT  INK  PENCIL 
Exclusive  spiral  air-vent  assures  steady 
ink  supply ONLY  {100 

INK-O-GRAPH  SHORTY  The  half  size  ball 
pen  that  does  a  full-size  job.  ONLY  {10  0 

INK-O-GRAPH  HOODED  POINT  FOUNTAIN 
PEN  Precision  built  for  smoothest  writing 
and  easiest  filling  (2  styles)  {100  and  {125 

INK  0  GRAPH  CO    INC    100  HUDSON  ST    NEW  YORK  13.  N  ? 

35  TEARS  OF  PRECISION  PEN  MANUFACTURING 
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ROARK  BRADFORD 

Collier's:  Your  black  notice  of  the  d 
of    Roark    Bradford    was    anything 
good  news  to  your  readers.    If  he  mi 
an    issue,    the    family    would    say 
good  story  this  week — "    I'm  hoping  y 
are  lucky  enough  to  find  a  writer  who  c 
adopt  Widow  Duck,  Mr.  Giles  and  t 
whole  crew.    He  will  have  to  be  good 
carry  on  where  Mr.  Bradford  left  off.  I 
cause  Mr.  Giles  will  meet  with  plenty 
trouble  modernizing  Little  Cotton  fieli 
Elijah  Youtz,  Sunbury.  ! 


in* 


...  I  was  an  orphan  boy  and  had  ti 
out  on  my  own  when  quite  young.  Th< 
many  years  later  I  still  recall  hearing 
dark  mammy  say,  as  she  opened  wide  t 
door  of  her  kerosene-lamp-lighted  kitch 
of  a  roadside  Southern  shanty,  "Why.  r 
dear  white  boy.  we  ain't  got  much  but  a  i 
o'  corn  bread  and  a  few  greens  but  we  go 
share  it  with  you."  So  each  Roark  Bra 
ford  story  has  been  to  me  something 
cannot  explain.  They  have  seemed  so  re 
May  God  bless  him.  Little  Bee  Plant 
tion  will  live  forever. 

Elmer  E.  Erickson,  Chicago,  I 

TOMORROW'S   THACKERAY 

Gemtlemen:  Youthful  Hubert  Meek 
(The  Week's  Mail,  Feb.  19th),  with  tl 
exuberance  of  the  very  young  and  tl 
monstrous  egotism  of  one  of  his  yeai 
suggests  that  you  start  a  literary  farm  fi 
future  authors,  age  limit  eighteen. 

Gentlemen.  I  protest!  Our  literary  scet 
is  too  cluttered  with  adolescent  write 
as  it  is,  without  editors  dipping  down 
the  junior  high  barrel.  Personally.  I  a 
sick  of  the  everlasting  babbie  of  the  your 
in   print;   such  writers  as  Capote.  Vid 
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Spark  plugs  also  look  alike,  but 

AUTOUTC 

give  you  all  these  advantages! 


IT  IS  hard  to  tell  which  it  the  real  Joan 
Fontaine  in  these  photographs.  It's  difficult, 
also,  to  select  the  best  spark  plug  from  outside 
appearance.  But  you  can  tell  the  difference 
in  performance  when  you  replace  your  narrow 
gap  spark  plugs  with  the  sensational  new 
wide  gap  Auto-Lite  Resistor  Spark  Plugs. 
You'll  be  amazed  at  the  benefits  you  get  from 
this   revolutionary   development. 


If  you  picked  the  girl  at  the  left  as  the  real 
Joan  Fontaine,  star  of  Universal-International's 
"You  Gotta  Stay  Happy",  score  yourself 
100%.  Her  "Look-Alike"  at  the  right  is  Pamela 
Randell  of  Westchester  County,  New  York. 
Score  another  100%  when  you  switch  to  the 
new  Auto-Lite  Resistor  Spark  Plug,  designed 
for  the  finest  in  engine  performance,  the 
maximum  in  engine  economy. 
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Auto-Lit*  Spark  Plug* 
—  Pot«nr«d  U.S.A. 

XWWW^ 

Ohm  Reiittor  which  helps  eliminate  f«l*vi- 
lion,  radar  and  radio  interference  couied 
by  ordinary  spark   plug*. 


10.000 


Toronto,  Ont.rio  THE     ELECTRIC      AUTO-LITE     COMPANY  Toi.do  i,  Ohio 

TUNE     IN     THE     AUTO-LITE     RADIO     SHOW       'SUSPENSE!   \     RADIO     ADVENTURE     AT     ITS     GREATEST.     THURSDAYS     9   00     P.M.,     E.S.T.     ON     CIS 


Who  could  tell  it  from 
gabardine-except 


It's  like  woven  ice,  this  miracle  fabric. 

Since  rayon  is  so  cool  and  worsted 
gabardine  is  so  beautiful,  it  occurred 
to  me  to  duplicate  a  worsted  gabardine 
down  to  its  very  weave  and  thread. 
Thus  you  have  here  a  casual  coat  that 
if  made  in  worsted  would  sell  for 
around  $25.00.  Though  rayon  is  not  wool, 
it  is  a  guaranteed  fabric,  and  it  is  much  less 
expensive.  Scientifically,  there  is  a 
way  of  making  rayon  almost  as  soft  as 
wool.  By  "crimping"  the  yarn 
(like  an  accordion)  you  not  only 
have  a  cloth  that  springs  back 
into  shape,  but  through  chemistry 
it  is  made  crease  resistant! 

How  is  this  Buck  Skein  Joe  made? 
It's  tailored  like  your  suit. 
Tropical  weight  shoulder  pads, 
light  as  a  feather,  give 
you  that  he-man  look; 
two  big  pockets ;  notched 
collar;  matched  rayon  yoke; 
two-button  cuffs  with  sewn 
in  pleats;  side  vents;  length, 
30  inches.  Sizes  34  to  46.  Colors : 
(a)  maroon,  (b)  light  green, 
(c)  dark  brown,  (d)  light  gray. 
Go  to  your  Dealer— any  dealer 
can  supply  you.  However,  if  you 
cannot  get  this  style  or  any 
Buck  Skein  Joe,  use  my  coupon, 
please.  If  you're  not  delighted, 
you  will  get  your  money 
back  immediately. 

As  ever, 


ZL*e«T/fe*;"3^ 


Buck  Skein  Joe.  2 1 2  Fi  f th  Ave.,  New  York  1 0,  N.  Y. 

Send  me  the  Buck  Skein  Joe  casual  jacket  as 

checked  below: 

A.  Maroon  □     B.  Light  Green  Q 

C.  Dark  Brown  □     D.  Light  Gray     □ 

SIZE Chest  Size-for  Men. 

Age  Size— for  Boys  (8  to  20  yrs.) 

I  enclose  my  □  check  or  □  money  order  for  $ 

Boys'  and  Youths'  Jackets,  $9.50.  Men's  sizes  $10.95 

Name 


and  their  female  contemporaries  disgust  me. 
R.  J.  Stone,  Washington,  D.  C. 

...  I  liked  Hubert  Meeker's  idea  about  lit- 
erary farm  teams.  May  I  submit  one  of  my 
son's  early  efforts,  dictated  shortly  before 
his  fifth  birthday? 

Perhaps  someday  when  he  authors  "The 
Great  American  Novel,"  you'll  be  proud  to 
say,  "We  knew  him  when — " 

The  House  in  the  Woods 

Once  there  was  a  house  in  the  country 
by  the  roadside.  A  man  and  a  woman  lived 
in  it.  They  wished  very,  very,  very  hard 
that  they  would  have  a  child. 

One  day  the  mailman  rang  the  bell,  and 
the  lady  went  to  the  door.  There  she  found 
a  package.  She  opened  the  package  and 
found  a  boy  and  a  girl  in  it.  But  they  were 
really  only  dolls. 

Do  you  know  how  they  found  out  the  boy 
and  the  girl  were  dolls?  Because  they  lived 
with  them  for  ten  years,  and  they  never 
grew!     Margaret  B.  Seager,  Bronx,  N.  Y. 

VIDEO  CUTTING  AUDIENCE? 

Dear  Sirs:  If  television  does  away  With  the 
fans  at  the  game  in  the  future  as  Bill  Fay 
implies  (Inside  Sports,  Feb.  19th),  I  say  that 
sports  in  general  will  lose  the  popularity 
that  they  now  have.  A  player  likes  and  ex- 
pects a  crowd  to  cheer  him  to  victory  (even 
though  the  fans  do  get  on  his  nerves  a  lot); 
while  a  fan  enjoys  the  "punishment"  that  he 
receives  in  attending  a  game  and  being  a  part 
Of  a  yelling  crowd.  I  do  not  think  that  the 
fans  will  ever  let  "the  right  to  go  to  a  game" 
be  taken  away  from  them  by  television. 

T.  K.  Peterson,  Kenilworth,  111. 

U.S.  OF  SOCIALISM 

Dear  Sir:  Let  me  amen  your  belief  that 
Good  Medicine  Doesn't  Mean  Socialism 
(March  5th).  As  one  who  goes  into  numer- 
ous homes  as  a  life-insurance  agent,  and 
sees  that  many  middle-income  Arhericans 
do  not  have  adequate  medical  and  dental 
care,  if  physicians  are  so  opposed  to  a  na- 
tional health  plan,  they  should  reduce  their 
rates  and  charge  according  to  one's  ability 
to  pay. 

Wilson  Harrison,  Spartanburg,  S.  C. 

.  .  .  May  I  suggest  that  for  a  change  why 
not  give  doctors  credit  for  the  free  work  and 
free  medicine  they  give? 

We  are  of  the  "unfortunate"  under- 
$3,000-a-year  class  and  have  had  the  best  of 
care  during  our  six  years  of  marriage  in- 
cluding doctors,  dentists,  glasses,  X  rays, 
private  room  and  nurses  for  the  grand  total 
of  $500.  Our  bill  under  national  insurance  as 
it  is  being  planned  would  have  been  $1,200. 

What  we  in  this  country  need  is  less  gov- 
ernment interference  and  a  return  to  the 
realization  that  we  owe  ourselves  a  living. 

Mrs.  Pearl  T.  Parker,  Beaver  Falls,  Pa. 

.  .  .  Socialized  medicine  exists  in  England 
as  a  staggering  government  cost  with  re- 
sultant increased  taxation.  It  takes  from  the 
poorer  people  (who  cannot  pay  for  first- 
class  and  sincere  treatment)  their  right  to 
choose  their  favorite  practitioner;  and  by 
taking  the  individualism  and  competitive 
spirit  from  the  doctor,  he  gives  hurried 
diagnosis  with  resultant  inadequate  treat- 
ment. .  .  .  Let's  handle  our  problem  the 
American  way. 

Clifford  D.  Crockett,  D.D.S., 
Lansing,  Mich. 

...  I  sincerely  hope  America  will  adopt 
government  medical  care. 

Mrs.  George  Roberts,  S.  Royalton,  Vt. 

.  .  .  I'm  not  for  socialized  medicine.  I  ex- 
perienced the  same  thing  in  the  military 
services.  Some  doctors  and  dentists  were 
okay.  Others  were  lazy  and  catered  to  rank. 
Socialized  medicine  is  no  good. 

The  doctors  themselves  are  responsible 
for  the  danger  they  are  in.   They've  got  to 
do    more    than    peddle   insurance    to   cor- 
rect the  wrong  they  have  done  humanity. 
John  B.  Atkins,  Birmingham,  Ala. 


.  .  .  The  American  Medical  Associatioil 
doesn't  want  such  plan,  because  then  doc| 
tors  can't  hold  up  people  unable  to  pay  fol 
medical  attention  they  need  so  badly.  I'll 
say  some  80  millions  or  more  would  lika 
such  plan.  Politicians  may  call  it  Socialism! 
but  to  me  it's  a  good  sound  democratic 
idea.  If  they  call  it  a  Socialistic  plan,  well) 
they  would  be  surprised  at  the  Sociality 
there  are  in  the  U.S. 

Gilford  Weaver,  Wardell,  Mo| 

EAGER  BEAVERS 

Dear  Sir:  The  Hell-Raisin'  Beaver  (FebJ 
26th)  recalled  ten  years  ago.  when  I  was 
member  of  the  Border  Patrol.  About  a  halfj 
mile  below  the  bridge  across  the  Rio  ( irande 
lies  a  large  island  used  by  smugglers  .mil 
aliens  entering  the  U.S.  illegally.    A  heave 
had  his  den  on  the  American  side  of  th 
river.    About  dark  a  gang  smuggling  1( 
pound  sacks  of  flour  into  Mexico  would  getl 
to  work.    Each  time  that  the  smuggler  re-[ 
turned  for  another  sack  of  flour,  the  beaverl 
would   pop  the  water  with   his   tail.    Youl 
could  actually  count  the  number  of  sacks! 
being  smuggled  by  the  crack  of  the  beaver's| 
tail  on  the  water! 

As  yet,  none  of  the  beavers  have  dammed! 
the  Rio  Grande  but  perhaps  the  rascals! 
could  do  it  thus  saving  the  taxpayers  quite! 
a  sum.  Sam  McKone,  McAllen,  Tevas.l 

. . .  The  author  does  not  give  the  beaver  full! 
credit  for  his  ingenuity  and  knowledge.! 
1.  The  beaver  is  the  first  hydraulic  engi- 
neer. He  can  run  levels  for  a  dam  that  a| 
man  has  to  use  a  transit  or  level  on.  a| 
friend  of  mine  tells  of  a  beaver  survey! 
party:  Young  beaver  held  the  grade  stakes] 
while  the  old  king  beaver,  balancing  on  his  I 
tail,  sighted  along  them  and  motioned  uilhi 
his  paws  for  them  to  be  set  right,  left,  low-j 
ered  or  raised,  then  he  made  a  quick  cross- 
ing motion  with  his  paws  signaling  them  tol 
drive  the  stake.  Three  or  four  younger  I 
beaver  worked  ahead  of  the  party,  brushing] 
out  and  cutting  grade  stakes.  The  opera- 
tion involved  was  establishing  the  heights  I 
for  a  series  of  wing  dams  in  a  huge  alder  | 
swamp. 

2.    To  anchor  a  stake  in  soft  mud  the  I 
beaver  will  often  cut  a  deep  spiral  around  i 
it  with  their  teeth  and  then  screw  it  into  the 
mud.    A  charge  of  dynamite  is  the  only  | 
force  that  will  move  it. 
Parker  M.  Merrow,  Center  Ossipee,  N.  H. 

QUICK  FREEZE 

Dear  Sir:  Re  Freezing  for  Freedom  (Feb. 
12th)  the  boys  up  in  Churchill,  Manitoba,] 
now  have  it  soft  compared  to  those  of  us 
who  sweated  out  the  war  in  "the  garde:i  spot 
of  the  arctic,  on  the  shores  of  beautiful 
Hudson  Bay,"  in  tents  and  the  temporary 
tar-paper  barracks  of  '42-'43  winter. 

In  the  tents  we  found  that  a  washtub  of 
snow,  melted  down  on  the  little  "monkey- 
stove,"  made  not  quite  a  bucketful  of  water 
for  all  our  washing.  The  order  of  use  was 
(1)  brushing  teeth,  (2)  washing  face  and 
hands,  (3)  washing  feet,  (4)  washing  long 
underwear  and  socks,  (5)  filling  fountain 
pens.  The  pens  froze  unless  we  wore  them 
to  bed  with  us.  And  we — just  a  bunch  of- 
plain  G.I.s  turned  loose  in  nature's  icebox— 1 
learned  how  to  dress  and  work  the  hard 
way.       E.  P.  Hedges,  Jr.  (Former  M/Sgt.). 

Denver,  Colo. 

COUPLE  O'  PALS 

Dear  Sir:  Collier's  for  Feb.  19th  was  quite 
a  thrill  and  a  coinci- 
dence re  the  story 
Men's  Tears.  As  in 
the  story  we  also 
have  a  daughter,  Do- 
lores Olson,  eighteen, 
who  owns  a  regis- 
tered palomino  mare, 
and  who  has  won  sev- 
eral trophies  and  rib- 
bons with  her  horse 

"Pal."  Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  K.  Olson, 

Galesburg,  Kans. 

Collier's  for  April  23,  1949 
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Bathroom  beauty  that  never  grows  old 

You  get  eye-catching  beauty  that  stays  young— as  well  as  the  finest  in  comfort  and  convenience— when  you 
buy  American-Standard  Plumbing  Fixtures.  Their  good  looks,  long  life  and  easy  cleaning  make  a  room 
you  can  always  be  proud  of— whether  bathroom,  kitchen  or  laundry.  Yet  American-Standard  products  cost 
no  more  than  others,  and  can  be  bought  on  convenient  lime  payments  for  remodeling.  Sold  through  selected 
Wholesale  Distributors  to  your  Heating  and  Plumbing  Contractor.  Our  free  ROME  book  shows  how  heating 
and  plumbing  can  bring  you  greater  home  comfort  and  beauty.  Just  write:  American  Radiator  &  Standard 
Sanitary  Corporation,  Dept.  K94.  Pittsburgh  30.  Pennsylvania. 


Neo-Angle  Bath,  Roxbury  Lavatory,  Master  One-Piece  Water  Closet. 
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AMERICAN-STANDARD  Heating  Equipment  covers  any  type 
of  heating  for  any  type  of  fuel.  Shown  are  the  oil-fired  Sara- 
toga Winter  Air  Conditioner  and  the  gas-fired  Empire  Boiler. 


AMERICAN    BLOWER 


CHURCH    SEATS 


DETROIT    LUBRICATOR 


KFWANFF    BOILER 
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o6-ofi,  Dry  Sea  ft/ 


"...  HE'LL  NEVER  BE  on  the  right  track  until  he  does  something 
about  that  Dry  Scalp.  His  hair  looks  so  unruly  .  .  .  and  loose  dandruff 
on  his  collar,  too.  What  a  job  he  must  have  combing  it!  He  could  use 
some  information  about  'Vaseline'  Hair  Tonic!" 


f/a/r  foots  better. . . 
sca/p  fee/s  better. . . 
w/ienyou  c/ieck  Dry  Sca/p 
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GREAT  ADVICE  FOR  YOU,  too!  Look  at  the  difference  it's  made  for 
him.  Why  not  try  'Vaseline'  Hair  Tonic  yourself?  It  works  wonders. 
Checks  loose  dandruff .  .  .  keeps  his  hair  neatly  in  place  .  .  .  contains 
no  alcohol  or  other  drying  ingredients.  It  gives  double  care  to  both 
scalp  and  hair  .  .  .  and  it's  economical,  too. 

Vaseline  HAIRTONIC 

TRADE    MARK  ® 

TOPS  IN  [NTCRTAINMCNT:  OK.  CHRISTIAN,  STARRING  JtAN  HIRSHOLT,  ON 
C8S,  WfDNFSOAr  NIGHTS:  lITTlf  HUMAN,  NfW  MYSTERY  SHOW,  SATURDAY 
NIGHTS,     ON     ABC.      SIC     YOUR    NfWSPAPfK     fOR     lOCAl     BROADCAST     TIME. 


BY  FRELING   FOSTER 


FOR  MORE  than  300  years  Allegri's 
famous  musical  composition  Mise- 
rere has  been  sung  during  Holy  Week 
in  the  Sistine 'Chapel  in  Rome.  The 
work  was  considered  so  sacred  that, 
for  well  over  a  century,  its  score  was 
jealously  guarded  and  anyone  who 
attempted  to  transcribe  it  was  subject 
to  excommunication.  But  in  1769, 
Mozart,  then  a  boy  of  thirteen,  disre- 
garded the  threat  and  wrote  the  com- 
position down  from  memory  after 
hearing  it  twice.  Soon  afterward,  it 
was  published  in  England. 


Contrary  to  popular  impression,  the 
chances  of  a  human  embryo's  survival 
are  decreased,  not  increased,  by  the 
passing  of  time.  For  example,  of  the 
male  and  female  embryos  that  do  not 
survive  prenatal  life,  72  per  cent  die 
in  the  last  three  months  of  pregnancy. 


As  payment  for  a  $25  debt,  a  small 
four-year-old  horse  was  accepted  by 
a  Vermonter  in  1793.  Given  its 
owner's  name,  Justin  Morgan,  it  be- 
came famous  as  the  only  horse  siring 
a  completely  new  breed — the  re- 
nowned Morgan  type.  Besides  a 
bronze  statue  that  stands  on  the 
Morgan  horse  farm,  which  is  operated 
by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture in  Middlebury,  Vermont,  the 
animal  has  been  honored  by  several 
memorial  plaques  and  has  been  cele- 
brated in  a  number  of  poems,  articles 
and  stories.  In  1939,  the  150th  an- 
niversary of  its  birth  was  officially 
observed  in  Vermont  and  was  com- 
memorated by  a  horse  show  in  Iowa. 


Probably  the  most  appropriate  name 
ever  given  to  strong  intoxicating 
liquor  was  "firewater,"  the  term  long 
used  by  the  American  Indians.  In 
the  early  days,  it  aptly  described 
much  of  the  stuff  sold  to  them — a 
boiled  mixture  of  cheap  alcohol,  mo- 
lasses, ginger,  tobacco  and  red  pepper. 


A  singular  mystery  began  with  the 
discovery  of  a  youth  lying  uncon- 
scious on  the  beach  near  Meteghan, 
Nova  Scotia,  in  1860.  Both  of  his 
legs  had  recently  been  amputated 
above  the  knee  and  the  stumps  were 
skillfully  bandaged.  The  lad  was 
about  twenty,  well  groomed  and  wore 
an  expensive  suit  from  which  the 
labels  had  been  removed.  Besides 
being  a  total  stranger,  he  was — or 
pretended  to  be — deaf,  dumb  and  un- 
able  to   read   or  write.     Being   un- 


Keep  Up    ■* 

with 
the  World 


claimed  and  helpless,  Jerome,  as 
came  to  be  called,  was  cared  for  I 
one  Meteghan  family  after  anoth 
until  his  death  in  1912.  As  he  d 
not  speak  or  write  a  word  during  h 
52  years  among  them,  the  village 
never  learned  who  he  was,  whether  r 
was  acting,  nor  how  he,  far  froi 
home  and  unable  to  walk  at  the  tiro 
happened  to  be  found  on  their  beacl 


One  of  America's  greatest  bank  rol 
bers  was  George  L.  Leslie  of  Brookly 
who,  between  1 866  and  his  murder  i 
1884,  was  the  mastermind  behin 
more  than  50  bank  burglaries.  Ui 
like  his  accomplices,  Leslie  nevtl 
spent  a  day  in  prison  because  he  di 
not  participate  in  the  actual  executio 
of  the  crimes.  Moreover,  he  w^ 
protected,  when  in  trouble,  by  How 
&  Hummel,  the  notorious  crimina 
lawyers,  to  whom,  on  one  occasioi 
he  had  to  pay  $90,000.  His  mo: 
famous  job  was  the  looting  of  th 
Manhattan  Savings  Institution 
New  York  before  dawn  on  Sundae 
October  27,  1878.  Preparations  fci 
it  required  three  years  as  Leslie  undeJ 
took  an  intensive  survey  of  the  ba 
obtained  and  studied  duplicates  of 
various  locks  and  then  made  a  nu 
ber  of  special  tools.  This  was  th 
largest  bank  robbery  in  U.S.  historj 
the  cash  and  securities  taken  amoun 
ing  to  $2,747,700.— By  Charles  W 
Cody,  Worcester,  Mass. 


While  desperately  in  need  of  money 
in  Stockholm  in  1890.  a  man  sold  th 
ownership  of  his  body  after  death  ti 
the  Roya!  Swedish  Institute  of  Anat 
omy  for  dissecting  purposes.  Twenfr 
years  later,  he  inherited  a  fortune  and 
being  unable  to  buy  back  the  contract 
sued  the  organization  for  it.  The  in 
stitute  not  only  successfully  defendec 
its  position,  but  because  two  of  tht 
man's  teeth  had  been  extracted  with 
out  its  permission,  requested  and  wa; 
awarded  damages. 


The  largest  of  the  22  dog-racing 
tracks  in  this  country  today  is  Woa 
derland  Park  in  Revere,  Massachu 
setts.  During  its  100-night  season,  iU 
attendance  averages  about  16.00C 
and  the  bets  handled  by  its  pari-mul 
tuel  machines  average  around  $450,- 
000  nightly. 


Of  the  11  men  and  six  women  ir 
history  who  have  weighed  more  thar 
700  pounds,  the  heaviest  was  Mile! 
Darden  who  died  in  Henderson 
County,  Tennessee,  in  1857,  weighing 
slightly  over  1,000  pounds. 


Ten  dollar*  will  be  paid  for  each  fact  aeeepled  for  thl»  column.  Contribution.*  mn.l  be  accompanies) 
by  tlirir  source  of  Information.  Address  Keep  Up  With  the  World,  Collier"*,  2S0  Park  A»c,  N«w 
York   (17),  V  Y.    This  column  Is  copyrighted  and  no  Items  may  be  reprodnced  without   permissl 
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Most  Amazing  FM-AM  Value  in  Radio ! 


Only  Zenith  Has  It.,. the  Set  That 

Leading  FM  Stations  Use  to  Check  on  the  Quality 

of  Their  Own  Broadcasts! 


Hf.rf.  it  is  — the  value  sensation  of  the  entire  radio  in- 
dustry !  Ready  to  bring  you  the  finer  programs  that 
only  FM  provides.  Ask  leading  FM  broadcasters  and 
their  technicians.  They  will  tell  you  this  is  the  set  they 
use  to  "monitor"  the  quality  of  their  own  broadcasts  .  .  . 
the  set  the  experts  say  "really  does  full  justice  to  the 
superiority  of  FM  broadcasting." 

And  this  smart,  compact  radio  also  brings  you  famous 
long-range  Zenith*  AM  reception,  with  tone  and  per- 


The  new  Zenith  "Triumph"  is  also 
available  in  white  pla-sbc  at  slii»htlv  higher 
price.  Your  choice  of  30  stunning  new 
Zenith  models  — console  combina- 
tions, chairsides,  table  models,  portables. 
and  television  — in  a  large  variety  ot 
styles  and  finishes  to  blend 
with  anv  decorative  or  color  scheme. 


formance  nothing  short  of  magnificent.  All  in  a  table 
size  instrument  that  fits  conveniently,  beautifully,  into 
the  decorative  scheme  of  any  room. 

There's  a  world  of  eye-appeal  in  its  modern  styling, 
with  exclusive  "Cut-Away"  Dial  for  easy  reading  and 
tuning.  And  wait  til  you  see  the  purse-appeal  of  its 
price!  Don't  forego  the  pleasures  of  top  FM  and  AM 
reception  any  longer.  See  and  hear  the  Zenith  "Triumph" 
today  at  your  dealer's. 


<.i'niilni-  Z<»iillla-Armnlrontf  FM 

.  .  .  with  patented  "Power  Line"  aerial 
built-in.  Just  plug  in  and  play.  Get  power- 
ful reception  of  FM's  fine  entertainment, 
static-free  even  in  worst  Storms.  No  more 
buzzing  or  crackling  interference  from 
toasters,  elevators,  street  cars.  Hear  only 
tone  of  startling  brilliance  and  fidelity  .  .  . 
enjoy  no-fade,  no-drift  tuning  not  pos- 
sible with  imitation  FM  sets! 
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f-'umouH  Zenith  l.ontf-R nnife    \>l 

The  Standard  Broadcast  reception  that 
has  made  Zenith  famous  in  cities,  towns 
and  rural  areas  from 'coast-to-coast.  Has 
exclusive  Wavemagnet,*Alnico- Dynamic 
speaker,  dial  light,  tone  control  and  other 
features  of  the  most  expensive  Zenith 
radios.  Plays  on  AC  or  DC  current. 
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TELEVISION 

and  long  dlttmnct  RADIO 


ZENITH  IIAOIO  COHPORATJON,  CHICAGO  V),  ILLINOIS 

Also  Makers  of  America's  Finest  Hearing  Aids 
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Automobile  Service 
is  his  business 


< 
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Complete  service  satisfaction  for  the  car  owners  in  his 
neighborhood— that's  the  one  business  goal  your  United 
Motors  man  has  in  mind.  You  see,  automobile  service  is 
his  business.  As  a  local,  independent  businessman,  he 
knows  that  he  has  to  give  service  that  pleases  to  keep  your 
goodwill.  So  he  makes  sure  that  every  job  is  done  right 
by  using  original  equipment  parts,  latest  service  methods, 
experienced  mechanics.  Get  a  smooth  performance 
from  your  car  this  spring.  Let  him  check  it  today. 


LOOK   FOR 
THIS  SIGN 


IT'S  RIGHT 
NEARB Y 


Selected  independent  automotive  service  stations  are  authorized  by 

UNITED    MOTORS    SERVICE 

DIVISION  OF  GENERAL  MOTORS  CORPORATION 

to  display  the  sign  above  and  to  sell  and  service  these  products: 


DELCO    Batteries 

AC   Fuel    Pumps,  Gouges 

and    Speedometers 
INLITE  Brake  Lining 
SAGINAW  Jacks 
DELCO  Radio  Parts 
HYATT   Roller  Bearings 
ROCHESTER  Carburetors 


DELCO  Auto   Radios 
DUREX   Gasoline   Filters 
HARRISON  Heaters 
DELCO  Home  Radios 

and   Television 
NEW  DEPARTURE 

Ball  Bearings 
HARRISON  Thermostats 


DELCO  Shock  Absorbers 
GUIDE  Lamps 
DELCO-REMY    Starting, 

Lighting  and   Ignition 
KLAXON  Horns 
HARRISON   Radiators 
DELCO  Hydraulic  Brakes 
MORAINE  Engine  Bearings 


The  Weeks  Work 


This  wee fc's  cover: Fishing  in  the 
Androscoggin  River.  New  Hamp- 
shire, is  Joseph  Brooks  Dodge,  other- 
wise known  as  the  handsome  "Mayor 
of  Porky  Gulch.''  Pioneer  mountain 
man,  Mr.  Dodge  opened  Pink  ham 
Notch  for  skiers  and  mountain  climb- 
ers; he  is  veritable  mighty  man  of 
the  mountain.  After  hectic  ski  win- 
ters he  fishes  his  cares  away  springs. 


COLLIER'S  First:  Col- 
lier's Out  of  Doors  (p. 
76),  a  spanking  new  page 

|     conducted  by  Corey  Ford 

and  Alastair  MacBain, 
will  henceforth  be  a  regular  feature 
for  the  millions  of  Americans  who 
get  their  relaxation  fishing,  hunting 
or  observing  in  the  deep,  tangled  wild- 
wood.  It  promises  to  be  an  outdoor 
man's  condensed  bible. 

The  Messrs.  Ford  &  MacBain  know 
their  subject.  "As  a  writing-fishing- 
hunting  team  we  chased  pa'tridge 
over  New  England  mountains  goats 
wouldn't  try  to  scale;  we  have  walked 
our  legs  off  to  the  knees  following 
beagles  that  were  following  rabbits; 
and  we've  been  lost  at  night  in  the 
woods  while  our  coon  dogs  were  lost 
in  another  part  of  the  woods.  We've 
even  hunted  big  sambar  deer  in  the 
leopard-infested,  rhododend  ron-cov- 
ered  glades  at  the  top  of  Ceylon,  be- 
hind a  pack  of  hounds  that  had  every 
kind  of  dog  but  a  hound,"  the  lads 
say. 

Summers  the  team  has  fished  brook 
and  brown  trout,  salmon  and  muskel- 
lunge  from  Gaspe  to  Vancouver  to 
Kotzebue  on  the  Bering  Sea.  They've 
taken  leaping  grayling  in  Alaska's 
chilly  streams  on  two-ounce  rods; 
and  caught  Dolly  Varden  trout  on 
Attu  in  the  Aleutians.  "That  time 
we  were  guided  by  Mike  Hudikoff. 
Aleut  chief,  later  snatched  and  mur- 
dered by  the  invading  Japs.  Mike 
never  could  understand  why  we  used 
a  dry  fly  to  take  one  Dolly  at  a  time, 
while  he  scooped  up  a  dozen  at  each 
dip  of  his  pole-net. 

"We  have  fished  so  much  we  have 
even  learned  to  eat  fish:  Recently  we 
passed  up  roast  wild  turkey  to  eat 
some  wonderful  South  Carolina  cat- 
fish stew,"  they  admit.  "We  will 
operate  the  page  with  a  simple  motto: 
'You  can't  eat  your  fish  and  have 
them  too.'  We'd  like  to  help  keep 
America's  cornucopia  of  birds,  game 
and  fish  full  to  overflowing." 

SINCE  last  she  appeared. in  these 
pages,  Miss  Tallulah  Bankhead 
(My  Friend  Miss  Barrymore.  p.  13) 
has  been  busier  than  a  three-armed 
paper  hanger.  Since  July,  '47,  she's 
toured  the  country,  mugging,  bosom- 
beating  and  scenery-chewing  her  way 
through  Nl  Cahrd's  Private  Lives  in 
which  she's  presently  ensconced  at  the 
Plymouth  Thitter,  in  New  York. 
Later  she'll  probably  take  the  play 
South. 

Last  October,  risking  her  theater 
prestige,  she  appeared  on  page  one  of 
the  newspapers  kissing  Truman's 
hand.  This  she  followed  up  with  a 
fiery  campaign  almost  as  lonely  as 
Harry's  himself.  Day  after  the  elec- 
tion she  telegraphed  H.S.T.:  "The 
people  have  put  you  in  your  place." 
Someone  thought  she  should  have 
sent  a  duplicate  to  T.E.D.  She  also 
said  Kipling  must  have  had  Mr.  Tru- 
man in  mind  when  he  wrote  "Down 


to  Gehenna  or  up  to  the  Throne, 
travels  the  fastest  who  travels  alon 

More  recently  the  glittering  Ta 
has  been  beating  the  red  herring, 
reply  to  Pravda's  statement  tl 
American  women  are  enslaved,  i 
retorted,  "Pravda  is  full  of  pre 
juice." 

Besides  guest  shots  on  the  rad 
Tallulah,  a  creature  of  habit, 
plays  bridge  24  hours  on  end,  does 
ever  go  to  bed,  falls  on  and  off 
wagon,  chain-smokes,  has  chro 
pneumonia,  enjoys  thousands  of  oi 
symptoms,  has  never  remarried, 
forty-seven,  stops  talking  only 
breathe,  favors  the  alleged  Giants 
baseball,  sleeps  with  a  radio  bla 
alongside,  works  hard  at  her  wi 
and  at  being  Tallulah.  As  she  oi 
put  it:  "I'm  Tallulah  in  this  play,  a 
I'm  not  a  bit  ashamed  of  it." 

SOME  reporters  carry  noteboo! 
some  make  illegible  marks  on 
envelopes,  some  trust  to  leaky  mei 
ries.      Walter    Bernstein,    to    wh 
Rocky  Graziano  told  Trouble  Is 
Middle   Name  (p.   16),  lugs  a 
recorder   on    writing   missions, 
the  case  of  Rocky,"  he  says,  "I  wan 
every  word  to  be  Rocky's.  It  was 
story,  and  I  feel  a  normal  distaste 
ghostwritten   autobiographies, 
usually  sound  false  and  stilted.' 

Mr.  Bernstein  sat  in  the  Grazia 
home  and  fired  questions  at  Roci 
"At  first  he  was  a  little  bothered 
talking  into  a  mike,"  says  Mr.  Be 
stein.  "By  and  by  he  got  caught  up 
it,  and  talked  while  his  four-year-i 
daughter  climbed  in  and  out  of  his  1 
and  the  other  little  girl  toddled  abo] 
his  legs.  The  tape  is  full  of  them,  th 
dad  and  visitors.  I  asked  as  few  quel 
tions  as  I  could;  later  I  transcribt; 
and  edited  the  material.  Every  wa 
in  the  story  is  Rocky's.  Incidentally, 
found  him  a  warm  and  openhearti 
guy,  and  hope  the  quality  has  con 
through  in  the  story. 

"Why  did  I  choose  Rocky?  I"' 
always  wanted  to  do  a  boxing  stoi 
that  wasn't  just  a  boxing  story,  ar 
felt  Rocky's  is  the  story  of  a  sectic 
of  America  that  many  of  us  do  ni 
know  and  do  not  want  to  know,  b 
cause  it  is  too  unpleasant  and  becaui 
we  don't  want  to  share  responsibilil 
for  that  unpleasantness.  Rocky  w; 
lucky — but  possibly  between  the  liro 
of  his  story  are  the  stories  of  all  tl 
not-so-talented,  the  thousands  wt 
became  gangsters,  or  punch-drunk  : 
thirty,  or  have  simply  wasted  out  the 
lives  in  bitterness  and  despair,  knocl 
ing  their  heads  against  the  stone  wa 
of  a  pitiless  society." 

Mr.  Bernstein  is  a  Brooklynit 
twenty-nine,  graduate  of  Dartmoutl 
served  four  and  a  half  years  in  tr 
Army,  and  has  been  free-lancing  sint 
the  war.  As  Yank  correspondent,  1" 
sneaked  into  Yugoslavia,  more  or  le: 
illegally,  and  was  the  first  to  intervie 
Tito.  He  did  not  have  his  recorder- 
worse  luck.  .  .  .  Ted  Shane 
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irigs  you  can  learn 
-from  a  wa//-eyed pike . . 
about  choosing  the  right  refrigerator 


„ 


Ever  put  fish  in  the  refrigerator  and 
have  its  flavor  leap  to  the  butter? 

Flavors  don't  stray  in  an  Admiral 
Dual-Temp— even  though  foods  are 
uncovered!  Reason?  A  whole  new 
method  of  refrigeration  that's  differ- 
ent! No  coils  to  be  defrosted! 

What's  more,  foods  don't  dry  out. 
Even  egg  yolks  stay  fresh  for  days  and 
days  in  the  huge  Moist-Cold  Compart- 
ment where  there's  an  ultra  violet 
Sterilamp  to  purify  the  air  and  pre- 
vent food  spoilage. 


Has  a  separate  quick-freezing  locker, 
too!  Yes,  in  addition  to  the  spacious 
Moist-Cold  Compartment,  the  Admiral 
Dual-Temp  has  a  freezing  locker  that 
can  quick-freeze  foods  at  20°  below 
zero  and  store  up  to  70  pounds!  Such 
a  wonderful  aid  to  shopping  and  meal- 
planning! 

There's  lots  more  to  know  about  how 
thrifty,  roomy,  quiet  and  beautiful 
the  Admiral  Dual-Temp  is.  And  the 
best  way  to  find  out  is  to  visit  your 
nearest  Admiral  dealer. 
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TELEVISION!  See  and  hear 
Admiral   Broadway   Revue" 
'ridayt.  M  to  9  P.M.  EST.  All 
NBC  ttalinnn. 


DUAL-TEMP 


—with  built-in  Freezing  Locker 

Admirol  Corp.,  Chicogo  47,  III.,  makers  of  Admiral  Refrigerotors,  Ranges,  Radios,  Phonogrophs 
and  Admiral  "Magic  Mirror"  Televsion 
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Shown:  1949  Packard  Eight,  130-HP  Touring  Sedan. 
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uesses- 


What's  the  price  of  this  '49  Packard? 


Clue  No.  1 :  It's  as  distinctive  for  performance  as  it  is 
for  its  proud  Packard  styling.  Powered  by  a  new  "free- 
breathing''  130-HP  straight  eight  engine  ...  an  engine 
famed  for  spectacular  thrift  as  well  as  smoothness.  Cradled 
by  a  costly,  "self-controlling"  suspension  system  .  .  .  the 
secret  of  Packard's  incomparable  "limousine"  ride.  You'll 
find  exclusive  features  everywhere  you  look  .  .  .  and  you'll 
guess  the  price  must  be  above  your  reach.  (But  is  it?) 


Clue  No.  2:  Its  mechanical  durability  matches 
its  long  style  life.  Fact:  Of  all  the  Packards 
built,  during  the  last  49  years,  over  50%  are 
still  in  service!  Many  have  rolled  up  indi- 
vidual records  of  more  than  400,000  miles. 
(You'll  guess  high  on  the  price  . . . ) 


Clue  No.  3:  Packard  quality  is  the  finest  ever. 
Proof:  Dealer  records  show  that  the  service 
needs  of  the  new  Packards  are  the  lowest  in 
our  entire  history  of  building  fine  motor 
cars.  (No  wonder  you'll  guess  high  on  the 
price  of  this  Packard!) 
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Answer:  With  all  its  new  advancements— all 
its  enduring,  precision-built  character— the 
130-HP  Packard  Eight  4-door  Touring  Sedan 
is  priced  low  enough  (see  figures  above)  to 
make  new  thousands  of  buyers  say,  "This 
year,  I'm  going  to  be  die  man  who  owns  one!" 


130-HP   EIGHT     •     US-HP   SUPER    EIGHT     •     160-HP  CUSTOM    EIGHT 


Packard 


ASK     THE    MAN     WHO     OWNS     ONE 
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ISvTALLULAIi  IIANKHEAD 


Wherein  a  great  actress  with  a  quick 
tongue  tells  you  a  wonderful  story 
about  a  greater  actress  with  a  quicker 
tongue.  There's  not  a  line  muffed  in 
this  off-stage  soliloquy  by  a  beautiful 
woman  about  another  beautiful  woman 


HILE  there's  still  time,  perhaps  I 
should  pause  and  reflect.  Anyone 
rash  enough  to  write  about  Ethel 
Barrymore  may  be  rewarded  by  hav- 
ing his  words  boomerang  in  the  form 
of  a  hand  grenade  with  the  pin  out,  wind  up  on  a 
litter  with  a  lily  in  his  hand.  Consider  the  case  of 
George  S.  Kaufman. 

Back  in  February  of  1941  the  theater's  elite  was 
about  to  participate  in  a  gigantic  benefit  perform- 
ance at  the  Radio  City  Music  Hall  for  Bundles  for 
Britain.  Mr.  Kaufman,  famed  playwright  and  di- 
rector, was  one  of  the  committee  named  to  scheme 
the  program. 

To  give  the  benefit  distinction,  mark  it  as  some- 
thing apart  from  anything  of  the  kind  that  had  ever 
preceded  it,  it  was  the  conceit  of  Mr.  Kaufman  to 
decide  that  many  of  the  stars  should  give  perform- 
ances completely  alien  to  their  conventional  roles 
in  the  theater. 

Thus  Lily  Pons  of  the  Metropolitan  was  to  sing 
Minnie  the  Moocher.  And  wouldn't  it  be  great, 
thought  Mr.  Kaufman,  to  have  an  act  called  "The 
Three  Ethels" — Ethel  Barrymore,  Ethel  Merman 
and  Ethel  Waters? 

Afire  with  this  fancy  Mr.  Kaufman  called  Ethel 
Barrymore  on  the  telephone,  outlined  his  device. 
"What  night  did  you  say  the  benefit  is  to  fall  on?" 
asked  Miss  Barrymore. 
"The  second  Sunday  in  February,"  replied  Mr.  K. 
"Sorry!"  replied  Miss  Barrymore.  "On  that  night 
I'm  going  to  have  laryngitis." 

Her  retort  set  off  a  slight  gong  in  the  Kaufman 
skull.  Then,  as  his  memory  thawed,  his  marrow 
froze.  It  all  came  back  to  him.  "On  that  night  I'm 
going  to  have  laryngitis,"  was  a  line  he  and  Edna 
Ferber  had  written  for  the  character  of  Julie 
Cavendish  in  their  successful  play,  The  Royal 
Family,  about  a  dozen  years  before. 

It  was  generally  agreed  that  The  Royal  Family 
was  the  playwrights'  salute  to  the  talents,  the  tem- 
peraments and  the  tantrums  of  the  Barrymores, 
that  its  Julie  Cavendish  was  Ethel  Barrymore,  just 
as  its  Anthony  Cavendish  was  her  brother,  John. 
Need  1  remind  the  congregation  that  Miss  Barry- 
more had  looked  with  a  cold  and  devastating  eye 


Ethel  Barrymore,  the  theater's  reigning  star  for 
45  years,  accepts  the  attentions  of  movie  actress 
Ann  Miller  with  a  faint  smile  and  royal  dignity 
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on  the  whole  proceedings,  had  bided  her  time  until 
she  had  the  chance  to  toss  Kaufman's  words  back 
into  his  teeth? 

Don't  think  for  a  minute  that  Ethel  Barrymore 
has  to  echo  an  adversary  to  mow  him  down.  Al- 
though it  is  sometimes  erroneously  credited  to 
Alice  Longworth.  Miss  Barrymore  was  the  one 
who,  in  1944,  coined  the  line  which  curdled 
Thomas  E.  Dewey  and  most  of  his  henchmen: 
"How  can  you  vote  for  a  little  man  who  looks  like 
the  bridegroom  on  a  wedding  cake?"  If  you  ask 
me,  that  was  one  of  the  most  brutally  accurate 
observations  made  in  our  generation. 

Harold  B.  Franklin  also  suffered  lacerations  and 
flesh  wounds  when,  along  with  Archie  Selwyn,  he 
set  up  Edmond  Rostand's  L'Aiglon,  with  Miss 
Barrymore  as  Marie-Louise,  second  wife  of  Napo- 
leon, onetime  Empress  of  the  French.  In  the  play's 
tryout  in  Philadelphia,  Mr.  Franklin,  a  tyro  in  the 
trade  and  eager  to  give  vent  to  his  ignorance,  made 
piles  of  notes  on  the  performance.  Miss  Barry- 
more's  eye  fell  on  one  of  these  which  read:  "E.  B. 
no  empress." 

"Tell  me,  Mr.  Franklin,"  said  Miss  Barrymore, 
"how  many  empresses  have  passed  through  your 
section  of  the  slums?" 

Barrymore  Barb  Hits  Tallulah 

I,  too.  carry  a  scar  from  a  Barrymore  remark. 
When  first  I  bounced  up  from  Alabama  to  lay  siege 
to  the  New  York  stage  Ethel  Barrymore  was  the 
theater's  transcendent  star.  I  saw  her  thirteen  times 
in  Zoe  Akins'  Declassee,  got  chills  and  fevers  when 
she  passed  me  in  the  Algonquin  lobby,  then  paid 
her  the  sincerest  form  of  flattery  by  giving  imita- 
tions of  her  at  such  theatrical  parties  as  I  was  fortu- 
nate enough  to  be  invited  to.  It  was  following  one 
of  these  tributes  on  a  Halloween  evening  that  I 
learned  that  my  irreverence  had  been  witnessed  by 
Miss  Barrymore.  What  was  worse,  the  hostess  in- 
sisted on  presenting  me  to  her.  I  was  a  plump  child 
then,  and  Miss  B's  comment  on  my  impersonation 
reminded  me  of  that  fact. 


"My  dear,"  she  cooed  in  a  coo  edged  with  acid, 
"you  made  me  look  so  fat." 

But  even  before  that,  my  remote  devotion  to 
Ethel  Barrymore  had  got  me  into  a  fix.  Wide-eyed, 
but  determined,  I  had  just  succeeded  Constance 
Binney  in  Rachel  Crothers'  39  East  when  the  actors' 
strike  broke  out  in  August  of  1919.  Ethel  Barry- 
more was  in  the  thick  of  the  fight  to  exact  from  the 
producers  recognition  of  the  then  budding  Actors' 
Equity  Association.  As  Equity  members  walked 
out.  practically  all  of  Broadway's  theaters  were 
closed  and  friendships  of  a  lifetime  shattered. 

At  a  giant  benefit  given  at  the  Lexington  Opera 
House  to  raise  strike  funds  Ethel  Barrymore  and 
her  brother,  Lionel,  played  a  scene  from  Camille. 
Eager  to  participate  in  any  small  way  in  the  revolt 
and  thus  identify  myself  with  the  theater.  I  was  sell- 
ing programs  in  the  lobby,  along  with  a  lot  of  other 
young  sprouts. 

When  contributions  to  the  strike  fund  were  so- 
licited at  the  end  of  the  program  Miss  Barrymore 
gave  a  thousand  dollars.  Her  action  inspired  me  to 
spectacular  folly.  Although  I  was  three  weeks  be- 
hind in  my  room  rent  at  the  Algonquin,  with  my 
purse  full  of  pawn  tickets  from  Simpson's,  I  pledged 
one  hundred  dollars. 

Where  was  I  going  to  get  the  hundred?  Should  I 
welsh  on  my  promise.  I  would  be  an  outlaw  in  my 
new  profession,  might  even  be  accused  of  giving 
aid  and  comfort  to  the  enemy.  In  desperation  I 
wrote  my  father  of  my  reckless  conduct,  adding  that 
as  a  daughter  of  Alabama  I  would  be  failing  in 
my  obligations  to  the  South  should  I  permit  the 
Yankees  to  be  the  sole  contributors.  I  got  the  hun- 
dred dollars  and  a  black-beaded  evening  dress  be- 
sides. 

But  if  I  had  qualms  about  my  acting,  so  did  a 
young  Ethel  Barrymore  about  hers.  Once,  when 
she  was  playing  with  her  uncle,  John  Drew,  in  Bos- 
ton, she  hastened  from  her  theater  to  another  that 
she  might  stand  in  the  wings  to  see  Sir  Henry  Irving 
play  the  last  scenes  of  Shakespeare's  Richard  III. 
She  had  toured  England  with  Irving  in  The  Bells 
when  but  eighteen.    Now  to  Irving  she  confessed, 


"People  will  never  say  that  I'm-a  great  actress.  They 
only  say  that  I'm  a  personality.  That  I'm  just  Ethel 
Barrymore." 

To  which  the  great  English  star  replied,  "See  to 
it  that  that's  all  they  ever  say." 

What  professional  alarms  Ethel  Barrymore  may 
have  felt  were  muted  all  of  48  years  ago  when 
Charles  Frohman,  three  days  alter  the  opening  of 
Captain  Jinks  of  the  Horse  Marines  at  the  Garnck 
Theatre,  ordered  that  her  name  be  put  in  lights  on 
the  marquee.  The  illumination  she  won  that  night 
has  never  dimmed,  never  flickered. 

Personification  of  Theater  Greatness 

For  anyone  having  standards  above  those  of  an 
Eskimo  walrus  spearer  Ethel  Barrymore  is,  and  for 
50  years  has  been,  a  great  star  in  the  finest  tradition 
of  the  theater,  a  great  star  in  the  sense  that  Rachel, 
Bernhardt,  Ellen  Terry  and  Eleanora  Duse  were 
great  stars.  Being  blessed  with  great  beauty,  a  sting- 
ing wit.  a  high  order  of  intelligence  and  a  vivid 
awareness  of  what's  going  on  about  her  in  all  fields 
of  activity  adds  up  to  not  only  a  great  star  but  to  a 
singularly  exciting  person  in  or  out  of  the  theater. 

I  would  hesitate  to  say  these  things  in  her  pres- 
ence, since  she  would  probably  raise  her  eyebrows 
slightly,  deflate  me  with  a  withering  glance,  and  ask 
in  a  voice,  part  cello,  part  scorn,  part  boredom — 
"Aren't  you  getting  a  little  hysterical,  Tallulah?" 

Some  sage  once  wrote  that  Ethel  Barrymore  had 
the  reticence  born  of  assurance.  I  think  that  remark 
will  hold  water.  She  talks  little  about  herself,  yet  is 
completely  conscious  of  her  own  potentials.  Some 
years  ago  her  old  friend,  the  late  Joseph  Medill 
Patterson,  editor  and  publisher  of  the  New  York 
Daily  News,  used  up  two  pages  of  a  Sunday  edi- 
tion to  print  the  judgments  of  the  pick  of  the  play- 
ers of  the  theater. 

Mr.   Patterson's   Inquiring  Photographer  asked 

each  of  them,  "Who,  in  your  opinion,   was  the 

greatest  actress  of  all  time?"    Miss  Barrymore  did 

not  reply  to  the  query,  since  it  is  not  unreasonable 

(CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  92) 
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Miss  Barrymore  is  amused  by  a  ride  in  a  wheel  chair  required  for  a  movie  role 


Wearing  a  fur  coat  for  atmosphere,  Miss  Barrymore  b'stens  to  a  football  game 

Collier's  for  April  23,  1949 


LOLLIPOP  TREE 


Bv  DAVE  GRLBB 


Presenting  a  couple  of  kids  who  are  worthy 
of  the  honor  of  sitting  alongside  of  those 
two  worthies,  Huck  Finn  and  Tom  Sawyer 


ARLIE  MILLER  and  me  used  to  stand 
by  the  hour  on  Jefferson  Avenue  and 
look  in  Stillwell's  window  at  the  beau- 
tiful, shiny  brown  guitar  they  had  for 
sale.  It's  a  wonder  we  ever  got  all  our  papers 
delivered. 

Charlie  and  me  carried  the  route  together.  We 
delivered  papers  all  the  way  down  Water  Street  and 
back  up  Twelfth  into  town  and  then  down  along 
Jefferson  Avenue  and  it  was  always  dark  when  we 
got  done.  Seems  like  there  was  always  something 
to  stop  and  stare  at  or  someone  to  talk  to.  And 
there  was  always  the  brown  guitar  in  the  window 
at  Stillwell's.  I  don't  reckon  we  ever  once  got  past 
that  window  without  stopping  and  staring  at  it  with 
our  faces  flat  against  the  thick,  plate  glass.  We 
both  wanted  it  so  bad  we'd  have  given  both  big 
toes  for  it  if  anyone  had  offered  to  trade  us. 

Charlie's  folks  lived  in  an  old,  run-down  gray 
house  at  the  corner  of  Twelfth  and  Water  Street 
across  from  the  wharf  where  the  steamboats  docked 
in  the  spring.  You  could  sit  on  Charlie's  front 
porch  and  hear  the  calliope  louder  than  anywhere 
in  town.  Out  in  the  back  there  was  a  chicken  coop 
and  they  had  a  white-haired  goat  that  ran  around 
the  trunk  of  the  big  sycamore  tree  that  grew  be- 


side the  front  porch.  Whenever  anybody  walked 
past,  the  goat  would  bleat  and  shake  his  beard  at 
them  like  a  little  old  man  that  was  mad. 

Charlie's  old  man  was  a  drummer  and  when  he 
wasn't  off  somewheres  traipsing  around  the  coun- 
try he  was  home  with  his  hound  dogs.  Every  fall 
he'd  get  his  prize  red-bone  and  set  off  up  Hog  Run 
in  the  moonlight  with  a  bunch  of  his  friends.  He'd 
be  gone  for  a  whole  week  or  so  and  when  he  come 
home  he'd  be  smelling  like  bourbon  and  growing  a 
week's  beard. 

My  folks  always  felt  that  Charlie's  folks  was 
trashy.  My  old  man  was  secretary  of  the  Mercantile 
Bank  and  he  couldn't  see  any  use  in  a  man  traipsing 
around  all  over  the  South  selling  notions  and 
chasing  foxes  up  Hog  Run  in  the  moonlight  with 
a  red-bone  hound  and  getting  drunk  when  he  felt 
like  it.  My  old  man  wore  a  gold  watch  chain  and 
never  said  much  after  supper.  He  just  sat  reading 
the  evening  paper. 

Me  and  Charlie  made  up  our  minds  one  day  we 
had  to  get  us  that  brown  guitar  in  Stillwell's  win- 
dow. It  cost  seven  dollars  and  fifty-nine  cents  but 
that  wasn't  so  much  when  you  stop  to  figure  that 
you  got  a  little  book  along  with  it  that  had  twelve 
easy  lessons  in  it.    And  besides  there  was  a  fancy, 


Charlie  stared   at  them  from   upside  down  and 
laughed  at  them  hanging  there.  Nobody  said  nothin' 


pearly  pick  to  play  it  with.  We'd  been  talking  about 
the  guitar  all  afternoon. 

Then,  all  of  a  sudden,  as  we  was  crossing  the 
trestle  on  Twelfth  Street  I  hit  on  an  idea.  Saving 
up  together,  me  and  Charlie  could  earn  the  seven 
dollars  and  fifty-nine  cents  in  two  months  and  learn 
how  to  play  the  guitar  by  the  end  of  summer.  Then 
we'd  make  some  money  at  the  county  fair  by 
putting  on  an  act.  One  of  us  could  play  and  the 
other  one  would  sing.  First  thing  we  knowed  we'd 
be  doing  our  show  on  the  radio  for  the  really  big 
money! 

Charlie  got  so  excited  when  I  told  him  my  idea 
that  he  dropped  his  paper  sack  on  the  sidewalk. 
"Gee  whizz!"  he  hollered.  "Oh,  boy!  Gee  whizz! 
Yahoo!" 

Then  he  let  out  a  whoop  like  a  circus  clown  and 
stood  on  his  head.  Whenever  he  got  excited  or 
embarrassed  or  anything  he  always  stood  on  his 
head.  I  reckon  it  sort  of  settled  his  brains  to  be 
able  to  look  at  things  upside  down.  I  guess  maybe 
(CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  71) 
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My  Middle 
Name 


By  ROCKY  GRAZIANO 

as  told  to  WALTER  BERNSTEIN 

This  hard-hitting  story  of  a  famous 
fighter  is  concluded  with  Graziano  tell- 
ing about  the  roughest  battles  of  his 
career,  both  in  and  out  of  the  ring.  He 
has  slugged  his  way  out  of  the  slums 
to  boxing's  big  time  and  big  money 
only  to  find  past  mistakes  coming  home 
to  belt  him  again  and  again.  This  is 
his  story,  told  in  the  words  he  used  in 
recorded   interviews  with  the  author 

CONCLUDING  A  THREE-PART  ARTICLE 

FTER  the  first  Zale  fight,  I  felt  pretty 
bad.  It  was  the  first  time  in  my  life  I 
had  ever  got  knocked  out.  And  I  wasn't 
even  hurt  in  the  fight.  I  got  up  after 
the  count  and  I  wasn't  hurt  at  all  and 
I  couldn't  believe  it  happened  to  me. 

So  I  came  home  and  there  weren't  too  many 
backslappers  and  I  realized  for  the  first  time  that 
the  crowd  loves  a  winner.  I  had  a  few  friends,  be- 
cause I  had  a  lot  of  money.  I  got  eighty-three 
thousand  dollars  for  that  first  Zale  fight,  before  the 
taxes.  But  the  guy  had  knocked  me  out  and  I  felt 
real  bad  about  it.  I  got  to  myself  a  sort  of  hate  for 
Tony  Zale  because  of  that.  And  after  that  I  didn't 
•go  up  to  the  gym  much. 

I  stood  away  from  the  fight  game  for  a  couple 
of  months.  But  finally  my  manager  thought  I 
should  begin  fighting  again  and  they  made  me  a 
match  with  a  guy  named  Reuben  Shank.  And  I 
trained  a  little  for  that  fight,  but  I  didn't  feel  so 
good.  I  was  still  very  discouraged.  And  in  the 
training  I  hurt  my  back,  and  the  fight  was  canceled. 
So  I  didn't  think  any  more  about  it. 

So  one  morning  I  was  feeling  real  bad  altogether 
and  I  got  out  of  my  house  and  I  went  outside  and 
got  into  my  car  and  started  driving  down  Ocean 
Parkway.  And  I  noticed  a  car  following  me.  And 
the  car  came  alongside  and  there  were  four  guys 
in  it  and  they  told  me  to  pull  up.  •  So  I  thought  they 
wanted  my  autograph  or  something,  but  right  away 
they  showed  me  their  shields  and  they  said:  We're 
from  the  district  attorney's  office  and  we'd  like  to 
bring  you  downtown. 

1  said:  For  what?  What  the  hell  did  I  do? 

So  one  of  them  said:  Well,  we  have  a  little  in- 
formation that  your  life  is  in  danger. 

I  said:  My  life  ain't  in  danger.  Don't  worry  about 
it. 

Well,  just  come  downtown.  We  want  to  ask  you 
a  few  questions. 

So  I  said:  All  right.  I  went  downtown  and  I  met 
a  couple  of  the  district  attorneys.  And  I  found  out 
(CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  53) 
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Rocky  poses  in  his  Brooklyn  home  with  his  daughters,  Audrey,  four  and  a  half,  and  Roxee,  one  year  old 
Graziano  goes  down  for  the  count  in  his  third  fight  with  Tony  Zale  and  loses  his  world  championship  title 


Why  You 

Haven't  Got 

A  House 


Bv  MILTON  LKHMAN 

If  you  have  nowhere  to  live  or  if  your 
married  life  is  being  ruined  by  having 
to  double  up  with  in-laws  these  facts 
will  help  you  form  a  battle  cry  for 
building.    Make  America  make  homes 


I 


N  THE  last  months  before  the  election,  the 
man  in  the  White  House  studied  his 
mail.  Among  his  letters  were  hundreds 
from  ill-housed,  voting  Americans,  who 
were  appealing  in  desperation  to  their 
President.  In  his  campaign,  Mr.  Truman  made 
housing  an  issue  and  it  helped  elect  him. 

"I  am  sorry  to  have  to  bother  you."  Chicago  had 
written,  "but  1  have  been  to  every  apartment.  Ev- 
eryone has  no  place.  I  am  not  getting  put  out  for 
not  paying  rent.  I  can  pay  to  $60,  but  there  is 
nothing  for  $60." 

"We  are  an  American  family  with  four  sons," 
announced  Bethel,  Connecticut.  "We  are  being 
evicted  from  our  present  living  quarters.  We  have 
searched  in  vain  for  a  place  to  live  .  .  .  Isnt  there 
something  government  can  do?" 

Yes,  said  the  President,  there  is  something  gov- 
ernment can  do.  In  big  cities  and  at  whistle  stops, 
he  called  out  lustily  for  comprehensive  housing 
legislation.  He  told  how  Congress  had  twice  con- 
sidered bills  by  Senators  Taft,  Ellendcr  and  Wag- 
ner for  low-rent  public  housing,  slum  clearance 
and  building  subsidies  and  twice  rejected  them.  He 
declared  that  housing  was  now  a  federal  responsi- 
bility. If  he  were  elected,  he  promised,  Congress 
would  act. 

For  three  years,  the  peaceful  American  home 
has  been  the  storm  center  of  wild  debate.  While 
builders  shout  down  rent  control  and  public  hous- 
ing as  "the  first  step  toward  Socialism,"  the  public 
cries  back,  "Why  don't  you  build  us  houses  at 
prices  we  can  afford?"  In  New  York,  Mayor 
O'Dwyer  observes;  "The  housing  situation  is  un- 
bearable." In  Chicago,  even  the  builders  predict 
civic  bankruptcy  unless  something  is  done  soon. 
Critics  from  the  right  and  left  are  bellowing  for  a 
housing  revolution.  On  the  West  Coast,  a  state  sen- 
ator hearing  the  noise  roars  that  the  housing  short- 
age is  "a  Communist  conspiracy." 

Four  years  after  the  war  we  are  in  the  midst  of 
our  worst  housing  shortage  in  history.  According 
to  the  Congressional  Joint  Committee  on  Housing, 
America  needs  a  minimum  of  1,300,000  additional 
homes  each  year  for  the  next  twelve  years,  not  in- 
cluding farm  units.  But  last  year,  in  their  major 
postw..'  effort,  builders  produced  930,000  urban 
homes  and  possibly  150,000  farm  units.  This  year 
they  predict  even  less. 

Beyond  the  shouting,  what  is  the  housing  prob- 
lem we  face  in  1949?  I  recently  spent  two  weeks 
traveling  across  the  country  in  search  of  that  prob- 
lem— and  some  of  the  answers.  I  talked  with 
builders  and  public  officials,  veterans  living  in  trail- 
ers and  residents  of  the  advancing  slums  of  our 
(CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  87) 
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In  Congress  both  parties  agree  on  this  program  to  meet  the  housing  crisis: 
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She  had  to  win — and  George  was  doing  his  crooked  best  to  see  that  she  did 


FEDERAL  PICTURES 
Hollywood,  California 

March  4,  1949 
Air  Mail 
From  RICHARD  L.  REED 
Director  of  Publicity 

Mr.  George  Seibert 

Special  Representative,  Federal  Pictures 

Hotel  Winthrop 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Dear  George: 

George,  I  can't  tell  you  how  much  I  appreciate 
the  job  you've  done  on  the  opening  of  The  Ohio 
Story.  The  thing  is  off  to  a  terrific  start,  and  I 
thank  you.  We  all  bow  down. 

To  show  my  appreciation  I've  got  something 
real  nice  planned  for  you.  How  would  you  like  a 
week's  vacation  in  sunny  San  Antonio,  Texas? 
There  isn't  a  nicer  spot  in  the  country  this  time  of 
year.  Get  on  down  there  and  just  wallow  around 
for  a  week.  Have  breakfast  in  bed.  Swim.  Lie  in 
the  sun.   Get  in  a  lot  of  golf. 

Oh,  say,  that  reminds  me.  There  is  one  little  favor 
I  wish  you'd  do  for  me  while  you're  there.  We've 
just  taken  on  a  girl  named  Arabella  Jones,  who  is  a 
golfer,  and  I  want  to  try  a  little  thing.  As  you  may 
know,  we're  about  ready  to  try  anything  out  here. 

Well,  on  Arabella  we  are  going  to  go  sportsy. 
There's  always  been  all  sorts  of  good  athletes  hang- 
ing around  the  picture  business,  and  still  we've 
never  got  enough  publicity  on  the  sports  page  to 
put  in  your  eye.  Sports  writers  have  always  given 
us  a  stare  that  would  curdle  cement.  Lately,  how- 
ever, I  have  noticed  in  the  sports  section  the  names 
and  even  the  photographs  of  certain  picture  per- 
sons. I  will  admit  that  it's  usually  been  because 
Crosby  has  bought  the  Pittsburgh  Pirates,  or  Louis 
B.  Mayer  has  sold  five  million  dollars'  worth  of 
race  horses.  But  I  am  beginning  to  think  that  with 
a  little  imagination  and  hustle  the  same  thing  can 
be  done  on  a  more  modest  outlay. 


Suppose  we  just  build  a  fire  under  some  of  these 
Hollywood  athletes,  and  actually  enter  them  in 
various  sports  contests  when  they're  not  busy  mak- 
ing a  picture?  It  seems  logical  that  sports  writers 
could  then  hardly  avoid  writing  something  about 
them.  If  this  thing  works,  you  can  look  for  a  grow- 
ing interest  on  our  part  in  the  glories  of  sport. 

But  at  the  moment  our  recreation  program  con- 
sists solely  of  Miss  Arabella  Jones.  I've  decided  to 
try  the  thing  out  on  Arabella  because  she's  a  very 
healthy-looking  girl,  she  doesn't  start  her  next 
picture  till  the  fourteenth,  and  she's  really  a  ter- 
rific little  golfer.  At  seventeen  she  was  champion 
of  South  Dakota.  Joe  Eaton  out  at  Lakeside  says 
that  with  a  little  luck  she  could  get  by  anywhere. 
So  we're  going  to  try  it. 

The  next  ladies'  golf  tournament  of  any  impor- 
tance is  a  thing  called  the  Susquehanna,  which  by 
an. amazing  coincidence  is  to  be  played  at  San  An- 
tonio the  week  you'll  be  there  on  your  vacation. 
Arabella  is  entered.  She  will  arrive  Thursday  morn- 
ing the  10th  at  11:45 — Union  Airlines,  Flight  4. 
If  you're  not  too  busy  you  might  meet  her,  and  tell 
her  how  to  get  to  the  golf  tournament. 

And,  oh  yes,  the  little  favor.  See  that  she  wins 
it,  will  you,  George? 

All  my  love, 
Dick. 

HOTEL  WINTHROP 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 

March  5,  1949 
Air  Mail 
Mr.  Richard  L.  Reed 
Director  of  Publicity,  Federal  Pictures 
Hollywood,  California 

Dear  Mr.  Rasputin: 

I  quit.  I  hate  to  leave  a  job  that  is  so  full  of  fun, 
but  I  have  just  had  a  wonderful  offer  to  become  a 
sand  hog. 

Meaning  that  on  this  golf  thing  you  have  shot 
(CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  32) 
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A  photographic  trick  shows  how  the  habitual  user  of 
barbiturates  sees  the  world.  His  vision  is  impaired  and 
everything  becomes  blurred  and  distorted  as  in  the 
large  picture,  which  is  the  same  scene  as  the  inset 
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Thrill  Pills  Can  Ruin  You 


Whether  or  not  you  have  ever  used  barbiturates,  this  article  is  vitally  important  to  you.  As  a  result  of 
shockingly  inadequate  control  of  their  distribution  and  sale,  these  drugs  have  become  the  nation's 
number  one  poison  killer.    Awareness  of  their  potential  evil  is  your  only  protection  against  them 


S  SEEMINGLY  isolated  events  began  to 

Abe  revealed,  it  was  plain  to  civic  lead- 
ers in  Dallas,  Texas,  that  something 
strange  and  terrifying  was  taking  place 
in  one  of  the  city's  neighborhoods. 
High-school  teachers  reported  odd  conduct  on  the 
part  of  some  of  their  students.  One  boy,  who  had 
always  been  quiet  and  responsible,  came  to  school 
apparently  intoxicated  and  had  to  be  ejected  from 
class.  Others  seemed  to  be  in  a  drunken  stupor. 

The  proprietor  of  a  near-by  restaurant  protested 
that  his  place  was  being  overrun  by  patrons  who  in- 
sulted other  customers,  smashed  dishes  and  caused 
such  trouble  that  they  were  ruining  his  business. 
The  driver  of  an  automobile  seemed  to  go  berserk 
and  rammed  his  car  into  another  one.  In  a  hotel 
room  that  was  a  shambles,  a  woman  was  found 
dead. 
However,  these  violent  events  were  no  mystery 


By  NORMAN  and 
MADELYN  CARLISLE 


to  the  local  police  nor  to  the  inspectors  of  the  Fed- 
eral Food  and  Drug  Administration  who  were 
called  in.  The  explanation  was  frightening,  but 
simple.  Someone  in  the  neighborhood  was  in- 
discriminately selling  barbiturates,  the  drugs  that 
millions  know  as  "sleeping  pills."  The  trail  of  de- 
struction led  them  to  a  pharmacy,  where  they  made 
a  shocking  discovery.  The  files  of  the  pharmacist 
showed  that  in  two  months  he  had  sold  126,000 
capsules  without  prescriptions! 

But  what  happened  in  Dallas  was  no  isolated 
event. 

In  Cleveland  a  hysterical  woman  telephoned  the 
police  to  come  to  her  home  immediately.   When 


they  arrived  she  was  sobbing  over  her  husband,! 
who  lay  on  the  floor  amid  a  litter  of  wrecked  fur-| 
niture.  The  rug  was  covered  with  blood.  During 
violent  spell  brought  on  by  long  and  excessive  usel 
of  barbiturates,  the  man  had  not  only  smashed  the] 
furniture  but  had  cut  off  two  of  his  fingers  on  al 
piece  of  broken  mirror.  When  he  came  to  in  a  hos-| 
pital,  he  had  no  recollection  of  his  mad  spree. 

In  Providence.  Rhode  Island,  a  murder  suspect| 
coolly  admitted  that  he  "could  have  killed  some- 
body" during  one  of  his  frequent  barbiturate  black- 
outs. 

All  over  the  country,  in  urban  and  rural  com- 
munities alike,  billions  of  these  evil  capsules  arel 
being  sold  through  bootleg  channels  or  by  callous! 
individuals  who  possess  them  legally.  They  arel 
leaving  behind  them  a  terrifying  trail  of  human  I 
wreckage  because  laws  controlling  their  sale  are| 
(CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  60) 
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Fishing 


Is  Fun 

By  COREY  FORI) 
and  ALASTAIR  MAC  BAIN 


That  stampede  you  hear  isn't  the  roar  of 
embattled  armies,  but  merely  the  Open- 
ing Day  exodus  to  the  trout  streams  of 
some  15,000,000  normally  sane  citizens 


BSERVE  that  forlorn  figure  standing  in 
the  middle  of  the  stream.  Observe  him, 
that  is,  if  you, can  make  him  out  through 
the  cloud  of  mosquitoes  and  black  flies 
and  midges  swarming  around  his  head. 
His  face  is  smeared  with  citronella,  his  eyes  are  puffed 
and  swollen,  the  rear  of  his  neck  is  blistered  by  the 
sun.  Perspiration  runs  down  his  forehead  and  drips 
disconsolately  off  his  nose.  His  back  aches.  His  head 
aches.  His  right  arm  is  numb.  His  waders  leak,  there 
is  a  pebble  down  inside  his  shoe,  he  has  run  a  fishhook 
into  his  thumb. 

His  line  is  looped  over  the  branch  of  a  hemlock 
overhead,  the  fly  is  embedded  firmly  in  the  seat  of  his 
pants,  his  net  is  tangled  between  his  legs,  and  he  has 
just  lost  his  pipe.  He  is  hot  and  hungry  and  weary, 
he's  been  here  six  hours  so  far,  and  all  he's  caught  is  a 
six-inch  chub. 

Do  not  waste  your  pity  on  him,  friends.  He  is  hav- 
ing the  time  of  his  life.  This  is  what  he's  been  waiting 
tor  all  year.  This  morning  he  got  up  before  dawn,  and 
drove  a  hundred  miles,  and  hiked  another  five  miles 
upstream  (back  in  the  city  he  takes  a  taxi  to  go  five 
blocks)  to  try  this  favorite  pool.  And  he'll  be  back 
here  tomorrow  to  try  it  again. 

He  belongs  to  a  strange  and  universal  fraternity: 
the  Brotherhood  of  the  Angle.  Sometime  he  has  seen 
the  seductive  vision  of  a  rainbow  leaping  in  a  shower 
of  silver  drops,  he  has  heard  the  skirl  of  a  reel  and  the 
siren-song  of  a  taut  line  cutting  upstream  against  the 
current.  He  is  one  of  15,000,000  otherwise  sane  and 
normal  citizens  who  unravel  at  the  scams  each  year 
when  Opening  Day  dawns. 

He  is,  in  short,  a  fisherman. 

He  is  obviously  nuts.  You  can  tell  that  by  the  fara- 
way look  in  his  eye  as  fishing  season  draws  near.  He 
wanders  along  the  sidewalk  in  a  sort  of  trance,  casting 
(CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  93) 
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CUTTHROAT  TROUT.    Deriving  its  name  from 

the  blood-red  slash  under  its  jaw,  it  is  taken  readily  on  a  fly 

from  sea  level  to  10,000  feet.     Record  weight:  41  lbs. 

39  in.     Rocky  Mountains,  California  to  Alaska 


Length 


BROWN  TROUT.  Known  also  as  German  brown,  Eu- 
ropean trout  and  Loch  Leven,  this  import  from  Europe  has 
become  the  salvation  of  many  overfished  Eastern  streams. 
Weight:  5-10  lbs.,  may  reach  40  lbs.    Distribution:  general 


Fast  Abater 


Game  Fish 
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DOLLY  VARDEN.  Though  sometimes  condeinne 
for  its  predatory  habits,  this  Western  cousin  of  the  broo  i 
trout    is    an    excellent    wet-    and    dry-fly    sporting    fisl  L 
Weight:  to  20  lbs.    California,  Pacific  Northwest,  Alask  j 
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BROOK  TROUT.  Also  called  Eastern,  specklec 
native,  red,  squaretail,  our  best-known  American  trout- 
actually  a  char — thrives  in  cold,  clear  spring-fed  lake 
and  streams.      Record:    14%  lbs.      Canada   to   Georgi 


ARCTIC  GRAYXING.  A  thrilling  aerial  fightt 
on  light  tackle  and  the  dry  fly,  this  game  fish  is  distir 
guished  by  its  huge  multihued  dorsal  fin.  Weight:  t 
2%  lbs.  Length:  to  22  in.  British  Columbia,  Yukon,  Alask 


These  are  the  trout,  the  salmon,  the  grayling — the  thril] 
ing  fighting  fish  of  our  cold,  clear  streams  and  lake? 
Traditionally  they  are  trophies  of  the  fly  caster's  ar 
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(.(M  1)1  >  TROUT.  Native  to  California's  high 
Sierras,  it  is  a  rare  trophy,  surviving  onlj  in  the  coldest 
water  at  great  altitudes.  It  seldom  weighs  over  a  pound. 
The    Eastern    golden,    called    Sunapce,    is    really    a    char 


«  II I  NOOK  SALMON.  Also  named  king,  tyee  or 
spring,  this  biggest  of  all  salmon  can  be  taken  on  a  spoon 
or  a  sunken  streamer  fly.  Record:  83  lbs.,  netted  120 
lbs.      California    to   Alaska,   planted   in    Northeast    lakes 
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RAINBOW  TROUT.  (Sea-run  version  is  called 
steelhead.)  Sportiest  of  our  fresh-water  game  fish,  it  is  the 
top  prize  of  every  trout  devotee.  Record:  37  lbs.,  40'-  in. 
North   and    South   America,   Alaska   and    New   Zealand 


BROWN 
SPIDER 


LAKE  TROUT.  Known  locally  as  Mackinaw,  salmon 
trout  and  togue,  it  feeds  on  fry,  eels,  waterfowl  and  bot- 
tom refuse.  It  is  a  dull  unimaginative  fighter,  seldom 
taken  on  surface.    Weight:  10-20  lbs.    New  York  to  Alaska 


BLACK  GNAT 
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LANDLOCKED  SALMON.  Also  known  as  Sebago 
trout  and  lake  salmon,  it  is  a  spectacular  fighter,  found  in 
lakes  and  rivers  of  the  Northeast  and  Canada.  (Canadian 
subspecies,  called  ouananiche,  is  shown.)  Record:  22';:  lbs. 


SILVER  SALMON.  More  generally  known  as  the 
coho  or  silversides,  it  is  a  leaping,  fighting  acrobat  when 
taken  on  a  fly.  A  salt-water  feeder,  it  spawns  in  fresh- 
water streams.     Weight:  10-20  lbs.     California  to  Alaska 
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COACHMAN 


SREE  EISR.  Called  by  the  Eskimos  "inconnu,"  mean- 
ing unknown,  it  is  our  least-known  game  fish,  found  only 
along  the  Bering  Sea  coast  of  Alaska.  It  leaps  like  a  tarpon 
and  has  been  taken  on  a  fly  up  to  40  lbs.,  netted  to  90  lbs. 


ATLANTIC  SALMON.  Famed  for  its  beauty  and 
fighting  ability,  it  has  been  known  for  generations  as  the 
trophy  fish  of  fly  casters.  Record:  79  lbs.,  2  oz.  Formerly 
throughout  Northeast,  now  only  Maine  and  eastern  Canada 
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JHUSKELLLTVGE.  Most  popular  of  the  pike  family 
and  a  vicious  fighter,  it  is  found  in  cold,  clear  lakes  and 
flat  reaches  of  rivers.  Record:  62V2  lbs.  Length:  56 Vz 
Upper   Mississippi  Valley,   Great  Lakes,   Canada 


in. 


WHITE  PERCH.  Actually  a  bass,  it  is  found  in  both 
fresh  and  brackish  water — darker  in  color  when  land- 
locked. Weight:  to  3  lbs.  Length:  15  in.  East  Coast 
from  Canada  southward  to  South  Carolina  and  Georgia 


BLUEGIIX  SUNFISH.  Best-known  of  the  sun- 
nies,  a  fine  pan  fish,  it  frequents  lakes,  ponds  and  streams, 
usually  running  in  schools.  Weight:  to  IV2  lbs.  Length:  to 
14  in.  Great  Lakes,  New  England,  Mississippi  watershed 


YELLOW  PERCH.  Also  called  striped,  red,  rac- 
coon perch,  this  species  prefers  placid  streams,  ponds 
and  sluggish  rivers  where  it  may  he  as  deep  as  30  feet. 
Weight:  to  4  lbs.     Hudson  Bay  to  Kansas  and  Indiana 


Still  Water  Game  Fish 


The  bass,  the  muskies,  the  pike  and  perch  and  the  popular 
small  fry  that  frequent  the  quieter  and  often  warmer 
waters  of  America — fished  for  with  bait,  plug  and  spoon 
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BLACK  CKAPPIE.  Known  locally  as  calico  or 

strawberry  bass,  tinmouth  or  papennouth,  it  is  distin- 
guished from  the  white  crappie  b)  the  extra  spines 
in  its  dorsal  fin.    Weight:  to  4  11)-..    Canada  to  Texas 


WALLEYE.  Called  walleyed  pike  and  pike  perch,  it 
is  almost  exclusively  a  lake  lish,  abundant  in  the  Great 
lakes  region.  Weighti  22 '/j  lbs.  Record  length)  .'W  i 
iii.      Canada  to  Georgia  and  Nebraska.    Widely  planted 


I 
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PICKEREL.  Called  chain,  green  pike.  jack,  pond  or 
grass  pickerel,  it  thrives  in  weedy  ponds,  streams  and 
backwaters  of  Southern  rivers,  where  it  prej  I  on  Irogs  and 
the  yoiuig  of  game  fish.  Weight:  to  10  lbs.  Length:  3-4  ft. 


CATEISII.  Popular  varieties  include  channel,  blue, 
and  white  cats,  flatheads,  bullheads.  Biggest  reach 
150  lbs.  Length:  6  ft.  The  distribution  is  nation- 
wide, but  the  largest  are  found  in  the  Mississippi  River 


LARGEMOLTII  BLACK  BASS.  Taken  on 
natural  bait,  plugs,  spoons  and  spinners,  its  weight  in 
the  North  seldom  exceeds  10  lbs.,  though  it  ma)  reach 
22  lbs.  in  warm  Southern  waters.     Planted  in  all  states 


GOLDEN  SBINEB.  Sometimes  called  bream, 
American  roach,  dace,  chub  or  gudgeon,  it  frequents 
quiet  shoal  waters  and  Southern  bayous.  Weight:  about 
IV2  lbs.    Length:   1  ft.    Canada  to  Texas  and  Florida 


SMALLMOLTB    BLACK    BASS.    Nicknamed 

dancing  dvnamite,  this  widely  fished-for  species  is  a  prized 
troph>  of  the  casting  rod.  Weight  to  14  lbs.  Record 
length  28  in.     Wide  distribution  except  in  Gulf  States 


NORTHERN  PIKE.  Also  known  as  great  north- 
ern pike  and  jaekfish,  it  feeds  on  smaller  fish  including 
in  own  young.  Weight:  to  46  lbs.  Length:  to  4'-  (t. 
Distribution:  Canada,  Alaska,  New  England  to  Nebraska 
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The  Quintuplets  as  they  are  today,  at  the  age  of  15.    Annette  is  seated  in  front,  with  Cecile  on  her  left  and  Marie  on  her  right.    In  back:  Yvonne  (left)  and  Emilii 


The  Strange  Case 
of  the  Dioime  Quints 
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The  reporter  who  scooped  the  world  with  the  Quintuplet  story  revisits  the  famous  Callander  farni.  What  does 
he  find?  Five  bustling  teen-agers  whom  he  hardly  knows;  five  precious  young  ladies  who  haven't  yet  had  a  boy 
friend;  five  curiosities  behind  a  high  wire  fence  who  still  get  mobbed  when  they  put  in  a  rare  public  appearance 


I 


T  WAS  deeply  exciting  to  see  the  five 
strapping  girls  standing  there.  They 
were  so  shy.  They  were  big  girls,  five 
feet  two  in  height;  130  pounds  in 
weight.  It  was  exciting  for  many  rea- 
sons, but  chiefly  because  the  first  time  I'd  seen 
them  the  five  weighed  a  total  of  ten  pounds.  Then 
they  were  only  a  few  hours  old.  Four  were  bundled 
in  a  meat  basket,  the  fifth  was  in  an  incubator.  But 
now  those  big  girls,  the  Dionne  Quintuplets,  aren't 
growing  up.  They've  grown. 

They  advanced  with  lowered  glances  and  shook 
hands,  murmuring,  '"Ow  do  you  do,  M'sieu?"  I 
thought  how  charming  those  French  accents  were. 
I  realized   too  that  I   no  longer  could   tell  them 


By  KEITH  MUNRO 

apart.  I  guess  I  was  too  excited.  The  Quints  do  that 
to  people.  I  should  have  known  them  too.  for  al- 
though I  hadn't  seen  them  for  five  years,  the  seven 
years  before  that  I  had  seen  them  nearly  every  day. 
Those  five  young  ladies  and  I  had  been  through  a 
lot  together  and  as  I  saw  them  again  I  wondered 
how  much  they  remembered.  We'd  met  royalty  to- 
gether. We'd  launched  ships,  raised  money  for  the 
Red  Cross,  been  in  war  bond  drives.  Why  I'd  even 
brought  them  their  first  diapers;  I  had  seen  them 
grow  from  babies  into  exuberant  little  kids,  then 
into  shy,  inhibited  girls,  buffeted  by  the  tides  of  the 
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propaganda  battle  that  was  waged  for  control.    1 

saw  Oliva  and  Elzire  Dionne  finally  take  over  frorr 
Dr.  Dafoe  and  the  board  of  guardians  that  the  gov- 
ernment had  appointed  to  run  their  affairs.  I  hac 
built  them  a  house. 

As  a  reporter  for  the  Toronto  Star  I  had  written 
about  their  birth,  their  growth  and  their  develop- 
ment. Later,  as  their  manager,  I  signed  them  tc 
contracts  for  endorsements,  for  advertisements,  foi 
movies.  In  fact,  from  the  day  they  were  born,  May 
28,  1934,  until  I  left  them  ten  years  later,  our  lives 
had  been  strangely  interwoven.  Now  I  was  seeing 
them  again  after  a  gap  of  five  years 

I  shook  the  first  hand  and  mumbled,  "Is  this 
Marie?"  It  wasn't  Marie,  it  was  Yvonne.  I  should 
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ave  known  because  Marie  has  always  been  the 
nallest  of  the  rive  and  the  one  that  wore  glasses 

ut  I  ignored  these  clues.  I  guess  it  was  the  c\- 
tement  that  had  been  building  up  all  day. 

I  had  begun  to  feel  the  excitement  when  1  stepped 
Bf  the  train  at  Callander  that  morning  The  drive 
ut  to  the  Dionne  home  was  memory-stirring.  The 
>ad  is  paved  now,  but  the  first  line  1  drove  it  lit- 
en  years  ago  it  was  little  more  than  a  lumber  trail. 
had  dragged  the  chassis  of  my  car  ovei  locks  and 
oulders  until  1  thought  it  was  done  for.  1  was  a 
sporter  hurrying  to  a  big  story,  and  1  couldn't 
fait  for  the  paving  gang. 

Now,  we  rounded  a  curve  and  there  I  saw  the 
Id  Dionne  homestead  very  much  as  1  remembered 
t.  Across  the  road  stood  the  big,  new  home.  It 
I  Georgian  style,  built  of  buff  brick,  and  it  looks 

little  out  of  place  on  that  rocky  hill  with  the  pine 
nd  spruce  background. 

There  around  it,  just  as  I  remembered  it,  was  the 
igh  wire  fence.  It  is  a  fence  designed  to  keep  the 
urious  out.  But  it  also  keeps  people  in.  The  Quints 
ave  been  surrounded  by  this  fence  since  they  were 
•orn  They've  come  to  depend  on  it.  When  they 
ome  face  to  face  with  strangers  they  miss  it 

A  Home  for  the  Entire  Family 

I  rang  the  bell  and  the  big  gate  opened  1  w 
le  grounds.  Dionne  met  me  at  the  door  of  the  big 
lome.  Like  myself,  he  was  grayer  than  the  last  time 
ive'd  met.  I  was  all  eagerness  to  see  what  had  hap- 
pened to  the  house  in  the  years  I'd  been  away.  The 
ast  thing  I'd  done  for  the  Dionnes  was  to  get  this 
lome  built,  decorated  and  furnished.  It  was  the 
realization  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dionne's  dream — a 
louse  where  the  family.  Quints  and  all,  could  live 
logether. 

The  house  seemed  strangely  empty  and  quiet. 
l~hen  1  realized  the  children  were  in  school.  Dionne 
ixplained  almost  apologetically  that  he  would 
rather  not  disturb  their  studies.    I  could  see  them 

1    later. 
\    I  found  the  tour  of  the  home  very  reassuring.   It 

■was  marvelously  kept.    Kept  by  the  Quints,  too, 

HOliva  told  me.    They  can't  get  help  and  the  older 
>  girls  are  away  at  school.  That  leaves  Mrs.  Dionne 

Jfand  the  famous  five  to  keep  the  home  running. 

The  paneled  study,  the  yellow  dining  room,  the 
gray-walled  parlor  with  the  immense  Persian  rug, 
even  the  playroom  were  just  as  they  had  been. 

The  wire  fence  that  encircles  the  grounds  protects 
three  buildings:  the  Dionne  home;  the  chapel  where 
the  three  teachers,  nuns  from  the  Sisters  of  the  As- 
sumption, live;  and  the  small  building  which  be- 
came world  famous  as  the  Dafoe  Nursery  and  is 
now  the  schoolhouse,  known  as  Villa  Notre  Dame. 
The  school  is  a  private  one  attended  by  the  Quints 
ana  ten  other  French-Canadian  girls,  chosen  by  the 

-Sisters.  The  importation  of  the  ten  girls  is  an  at- 
tempt to  get  the  Quints  accustomed  to  being  with 
people  outside  their  own  family. 

Dionne  suggested  that  I  come  back  in  the  evening 
to  see  the  five  and  1  readily  agreed.  After  all,  they  do 
follow  a  pretty  rigid  schedule.  They  rise  at  six  thirty 
A.M.  and  attend  Mass  in  their  own  chapel  with  their 
own  priest,  Father  Rene  Poirier,  at  seven.  Then 
they  help  Mother  with  the  breakfast,  wash  the 
dishes,  make  the  beds,  are  at  school  by  eight  thirty. 
At  noon  the  five  run  up  the  hill  to  home  to  help 
Mother  with  dinner — and  the  dishes.  By  one  thirty 
they  are  in  the  classroom  again.  Classes  end  at  four, 
but  they  remain  at  school  and  study  until  six.  All 
are  musical,  so  there  is  heavy  emphasis  on  music — 
voice  and  piano. 

At  six  the  five  again  help  their  mother  with  the 
supper  and  the  dishes.  These  chores  completed  they 
still  have  an  hour  and  a  half's  homework  to  do. 
They  are  all  in  bed  by  nine  thirty. 
That  schedule  doesn't  seem  to  leave  much  time 

t  for  play.  Yet  all  five  are  good  skaters,  all  ski  well 
and  play  any  number  of  games,  such  as  softball  and 

:    table  tennis.   They  swim,  they  have  bicycles.    Best 
(CONTINUED  ON   PAGE   77) 
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As  they  were.  Marie  (left)  poses  primly.  Emilie  ducks  her  head.  Annette,  Yvonne  and  Cecile  look  around 
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The  author  reading  to  them  when  they  were  five.  Left  to  right:  Marie,  Cecile,  Emilie,  Annette,  Yvonne 
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The  Dionnes  today.  The  Quints  have  on  striped  dresses.  Mr.  Dionne  is  seated.  His  wife  is  fourth  from  left 
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Harbord's   wife   understood   Harbord   thoroughly.     It  wasn't  until  she  left  him, 
though,  that  Harbord  understood  Harbord  and  wondered  what  he  could  do  about  it 


'ARBORD  lay  for  a  time  in  the  brown 
somnolence  that  was  his  usual  bridge 
between  sleep  and  wakefulness.  Then 
he  opened  his  eyes  and  saw  the  windows 
with  the  shades  still  drawn,  and  the  Degas  print  that 
he  had  given  Mary  three  years  ago  on  her  twenty- 
sixth  birthday,  and  the  quiet  clock  on  the  dressing 
table  that  said  eleven  fifteen.  It  must  have  been  late 
when  they  finally  got  to  bed,  he  thought;  very  late, 
judging  by  the  pain  in  his  head. 

It  was  what  you  could  call  an  average,  run-of- 
the-mill  pain,  considering  how  long  the  night  had 
been,  and  he  knew  precisely  what  had  caused  it 
without  having  to  remember  anything.  There'd 
been  a  dozen  drinks  or  so,  instead  of  the  four  or 
five  he'd  meant  to  hold  himself  to,  and  a  couple  of 
packs  of  cigarettes,  and  talk  that  had  seemed  bril- 
liant at  the  time  and  that  he'd  hate  to  hear  played 
back  on  a  record  now. 

It  was  always  that  way.  Last  night,  he  recalled, 
it  had  been  the  Demings  and  the  Johnsons,  and  be- 
fore that  it  had  been  the  Ralstons,  and  in  a  few  days 
it  would  be  some  other  people.  But  things  never 
seemed  to  vary  at  all. 

He  turned  on  his  side,  and  saw  that  the  twin  bed 
next  to  his  was  empty.  He  wondered  idly  how  long 
she'd  been  up  and  what  she  might  be  doing  now, 
and  he  hoped  there  was  coffee  ready — lots  of  it, 
black  and  hot  and  very  strong.  It  wasn't  that  he 
felt  really  bad.  He  just  felt  nervous  and  drained  out 
and  dull,  and  it  was  an  ordinary  enough  feeling.  He 
looked  forward  to  the  day  with  distaste,  which  was 
ordinary,  too.  And,  of  course,  she'd  be  angry — the 
quiet,  worried  kind  of  anger  that  he'd  never  known 
how  to  deal  with. 

He  found  a  cigarette  on  the  night  table  and 
lighted  it.  She'd  have  tried  to  keep  him  in  line.  She 
always  did,  though  she  was  never  obvious  about  it. 
It  was  the  quick  look  at  the  eighth  drink,  the  unsuc- 
cessful effort  to  change  the  subject  when  the  talk 
got  too  loud,  the  slow  turning  away  when  he  paid 
undue  attention  to  another  woman.  And  above  and 
beyond  all  this,  it  was  the  talent  she  had  for  com- 


municating with  him  without  the  aid  of  words — for 
seeming  to  say  that  they  never  had  any  real  fun 
anymore,  that  it  was  always  the  same,  that  it  had 
been  better  before  he'd  had  the  measure  of  success 
that  had  come  to  him. 

Harbord  said,  "Mary.   Where  are  you,  Mary?" 

There  wasn't  even  a  sound  from  the  kitchen. 
Maybe  that  meant  it  was  going  to  be  worse  than 
usual.  He  closed  his  eyes  and  mentally  plodded 
back  over  the  events  of  the  evening  and  the  night. 
She'd  said  one  thing,  just  before  they'd  left,  when 
she  was  fixing  his  tie  for  him:  "Look,  Jack,  let's 
make  this  a  good  time.  Shall  we?" 

He'd  laughed,  and  said,  "Sure,"  and  of  course 
he'd  meant  it.  And,  after  all,  nothing  out  of  the  way 
had  happened.  It  wasn't  as  if  he  got  staggering 
drunk,  or  invited  other  women  for  week  ends  in  the 
country.  It  was  only  that  you  never — 

That  was  when  Harbord  noticed  her  robe  and  her 
nightgown,  neatly  folded  across  a  chair. 

It  was  a  queer  thing,  and  he  turned  his  mind  on 
it.  She  wouldn't  have  been  up  for  long,  and  there'd 
have  been  no  reason  to  get  dressed  so  soon.  What 
small  pleasure  there  was  in  Sunday  morning  lay  in 
sitting  around  in  robes  and  leafing  through  the  pa- 
per and  drinking  coffee  and  trying  to  find  a  civilized 
program  on  the  radio.  It  was  like  that  every  Sun- 
day. In  the  old  days,  the  poor  days,  the  beginning 
days — but  he  didn't  want  to  think  about  those. 

Harbord  got  out  of  bed,  and  the  pain  in  his  head 
sharpened.  Then,  while  he  stood  still,  reaching 
carefully  for  his  own  robe,  it  diminished  to  its  cus- 
tomary dull  ache.  He  went  into  the  living  room  and 
it  didn't  look  as  if  anyone  had  so  much  as  sat  in  a 
chair  since  it  had  been  cleaned  and  arranged  the 
morning  before.  The  guest  bedroom  was  empty, 
too.  But  it  was  the  kitchen  that  jolted  him  into  a 
little  chill  of  fright.  The  stove  was  off.  and  every- 
thing was  in  its  place.  No  one  had  been  in  the 
kitchen  this  morning. 

"Mary,"  he  said  again.  "Where  are  you,  Mary?" 
There  was  irritation  in  his  voice,  and  the  scared 
note  of  a  small  boy  confronted  by  the  unexpected. 


Then  he  stopped  calling  her,  because  it  was  foolish. 
Maybe  they'd  run  out  of  coffee  or  something,  and 
she'd  gone  down  to  the  corner  store  that  never 
closed. 

There  was  plenty  of  coffee  in  the  cupboard.  There 
was  plenty  of  everything  that  they'd  have  any  use 
for  today. 

Harbord  drew  a  glass  of  water,  forgetting  to  let 
it  run  until  it  was  cold,  and  drank  it,  and  knew  what 
had  happened. 

But  of  course,  he  thought  then,  putting  the  glass 
down  with  enormous  care,  it  had  not  happened  and 
it  never  would.  It  was  just  one  of  those  ridiculous 
ideas  you  got  when  your  vitality  and  your  spirits 
were  at  a  low  ebb.  A  time  or  two  she'd  said — 
though  intimated  was  the  better  word,  she  wasn't 
the  type  who  threatened  and  blustered — that  there'd 
have  to  be  a  change.  But  that  was  just  talk.  All 
couples  went  through  that  kind  of  thing  now  and 
then.   It  didn't  mean  anything,  because  it  couldn't. 

That  was  it,  Harbord  thought.  It  couldn't  mean 
anything,  because  it  was  impossible.  Then  he  went 
quickly  back  to  their  bedroom  and  opened  the  long 
closet  where  the  luggage  was  kept,  and  looked  for 
the  bags.  He  went  through  the  closet.  After  that  he 
searched  all  the  other  closets,  down  to  the  two  in 
the  kitchen.  The  bags  were  gone. 


H 


ARBORD  returned  to  the  living  room  and  sat 


then,  as  soon  as  the  annoying  voice  of  a  comedian 
spoke,  he  turned  it  off.  She'd  gone  away.  She'd  left 
him.  She'd  had  too  much  of  him  at  last  and  pulled 
out.  That  was  it. 

It  couldn't  have  happened,  Harbord  thought 
once  more  in  desperation.  It  couldn't,  because  it 
was  impossible.   But  it  had. 

Now,  of  course,  the  thing  to  do  was  to  keep  cool. 
These  little  problems  were  coming  up  all  the  time, 
and  in  the  best  families.  You  read  about  them  in 
stories  and  you  saw  them  in  the  films.  For  the  most 
part,  people  acted  intelligently.  They  figured  out 
(CONTINUED  ON  PACE  67) 
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Harbord  stood  in  the  living  room,  and  his  mind  turned  back  painfull]  into  the  past 


ILLUSTRATED  BY 
WARD  BRACKETT 


FOR  EVERY  MAN 
THERE'S  A  WOMAN 


T  WAS  late  afternoon 
when  this  little  guy 
came  into  the  bar.  He  was 
a  small,  neat-looking  gent 
with  a  carnation  in  his  but- 
tonhole, and  I  was  mighty 
glad  to  see  him  because  it  gave  me  an  excuse  to  get 
away  from  Cameo  Callahan.  Cameo  was  drinking 
boilirrmakers  and  telling  me  his  troubles,  just  like 
he'd  been  doing  every  day  for  two  months,  since 
his  wife  went  to  Reno. 

"What's  to  be  done,  now  that  she's  gone?" 
Cameo  was  yammering.  "Who's  going  to  help  take 
care  of  Leo  and  Patsy  and  Oscar?  Who's  to  feed 
them  and  put  them  to  sleep?" 

A  good  question,  no  doubt,  but  I  was  hearing  it 
for  the  fiftieth  time.  I  sidled  down  the  counter  to 
where  the  little  guy  was  standing.  "Howdy,  Mis- 
ter," I  said,  giving  him  my  friendly  bartender 
smile.  "Can  I  help  you?" 

"You  can  give  me  a  beer,"  the  little  guy  said, 
gloomily,  "but  as  to  helping  me,  that  is  beyond  the 
power  of  mortal  man." 

"Sounds  like  something's  bothering  you,"  I  said, 
drawing  him  a  beer. 

"You  can  say  that  a  few  times,"  the  little  guy  re- 
plied. "My  sister  Portia  comes  home  today.  I'm  on 
my  way  to  the  airport  to  meet  her." 

"You  don't  like  yoifr  sister  Portia?"  I  suggested. 

"That's  beside  the  point,"  the  little  guy  snapped. 
"For  twenty  years  I  have  been  trying  to  get  that 
girl  married  off.  I've  spent  a  fortune  on  clothes, 
cosmetics  and  beauty  parlors.  I've  financed  ex- 
pensive expeditions  to  every  resort  in  America 
rumored  to  contain  even  one  unwedded  male.  To- 
day she  returns  from  two  months  in  Sun  Valley — 
at  fifty  bucks  a  day,  mind  you — and  once  again  she 
limps  into  port,  still  unspoken  for!" 

He  sighed  and  gulped  his  beer. 

As  I  refilled  the  glass,  I  spied  Callahan  edging 
down  the  counter  toward  us,  so  he  could  hear 
better. 

"Do  not  assume,"  the  little  guy  went  on,  after 
lighting  a  cigarette,  "that  my  sister  Portia  is  a  mon- 
ster. It's  not  as  if  she  couldn't  get  a  man  because 
she  has  a  mustache,  or  cauliflower  ears,  or  a  twitch. 
Nonetheless,  if  all  the  suitors  who  finally  decided 
to  face  life  without  Portia  were  assembled  together, 
they  would  overflow  the  Yale  Bowl." 

"Maybe  it  was  her  personality,"   I   suggested. 
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"Lots  of  nice-looking  dames  have  trouble  because 
they're  too  shy." 

"Portia  is  about  as  shy  as  the  U.S.S.  Missouri," 
the  little  guy  stated.  "No,  her  trouble  is  psycho- 
logical. She  has  what  they  call  a  compulsion. 
Every  time  Portia  falls  for  a  man,  up  pops  this  com- 
pulsion. She  has  a  compulsion  to  tall  in  love  with 
a  man  and  then  stick  her  great  snoot  into  his  career, 
business  or  profession.  Or,  to  put  it  more  sympa- 
thetically, Portia  is  a  warm,  affectionate  girl  who 
takes  a  benevolent  interest  in  her  beloved's  affairs. 
The  trouble  is  that  after  a  dose  of  this,  the  beloved 
always  takes  to  the  hills." 

By  now  Callahan  had  moved  over  till  he  was 
practically  at  the  little  guy's  elbow.  The  little  guy 
didn't  seem  to  notice  him,  though.  He  went  on 
with  his  story. 

"It  was  about  eighteen  years  ago  that  Portia  was 
first  jilted.  She  had  just  turned  twenty-one,  and 
was  engaged  to  a  very  nice  young  doctor  named 
Peebles.  He  loved  her  madly,  she  loved  him  madly, 
and  I  was  all  set  to  order  the  floral  decorations 
when  up  popped  this  compulsion. 

"Portia  announced  that  a  doctor's  wife  should  do 
more  than  just  keep  house;  she  should  also  have  a 
role  in  his  work.  At  first  Peebles  thought  it  was 
kind  of  cute  when  she  came  to  his  office  to  borrow 
medical  texts.  He  wasn't  even  fazed  when  she  took 
to  attending  his  operations,  sitting  in  the  gallery  and 
occasionally  calling  out  encouragement.  Ah,  but 
love  flew  forever  out  the  window  when  the  poor 
geezer  dropped  in  one  evening  after  a  tough  day  at 
the  office  to  find  Portia  in  the  kitchen,  dissecting  a 
frog." 

The  little  guy  blew  a  long  puff  of  smoke,  just 
missing  Callahan's  ear.  "Next  Portia  turned  to  the 
world  of  commerce.  I  introduced  her  to  a  feller 
named  Hawkins,  who  had  a  small  factory  in  the 
suburbs  here.  He  was  nuts  about  Portia,  thought 
there  was  nobody  like  her.  He  found  out,  the  day 
he  invited  her  out  to  visit  his  plant.  Portia  asked  a 
whole  mess  of  questions  about  operations,  costs, 
personnel  and  so  on,  and  then  next  day  she  broke 
the  news  to  him  that  what  his  place  needed  was  an 
efficiency  expert — namely,  herself.  That  took  care 
of  Hawkins." 

"Frightened  him  away,  huh?" 


ILLUSTRATED  BY   FRED  IRVIN 


"Exactly.  And  so  it's  gone,  down  through  the 
years.  Her  most  recent  near  miss  was  an  out-of- 
town  feller,  a  politician  who  ran  for  the  state  senate 
last  year.  He  met  Portia  at  a  rally  and  it  was  love 
at  first  sight.  They  planned  on  marrying  right  after 
the  elections. 

"Well,  first  Portia  wanted  to  help  mimeograph 
the  campaign  literature.  Pretty  soon  she  was  kib- 
itzing the  strategy  conferences  at  political  head- 
quarters. The  blowoff  came  when  she  got  hold  of 
the  Big  Boss,  who'd  put  her  boy  up  for  office  in  the 
first  place,  and  told  him  he  was  a  millstone  around 
the  neck  of  American  democracy.    Oh,  brother!" 

The  little  guy  looked  down  at  his  wrist  watch, 
then  quickly  finished  his  beer.  "Gotta  be  going," 
he  said.  "The  plane's  due  in  twenty  minutes."  He 
was  just  starting  to  reach  for  his  check  when  Cameo 
Callahan  suddenly  spoke  up. 

"Sir,"  he  said,  loudly,  "I  would  like  to  meet  your 
sister." 

THE  little  guy's  hand  froze  in  mid-air.  He  turned 
toward  Callahan,  seeing  him  for  the  first  time. 
"Did  I  hear  you  say  you  wanted  to  meet  my  sis- 
ter?" 

"You  did,  indeed,"  Callahan  assured  him.  "I 
was  thrilled  by  your  description  of  this  energetic, 
devoted  lass  who  asks  only  to  be  a  loyal  helpmeet 
to  some  good  man,  laboring  side  by  side  with  him  in 
his  chosen  work." 

The  little  guy  turned  to  me.  "Is  this  feller  sober?" 

"Approximately,"  I  said,  hedging. 

The  little  guy  turned  back  to  Callahan.  "C'mon," 
he  said.  "We'll  be  late  at  the  airport!" 

Callahan  hasn't  been  around  since  that  after- 
noon, but  he  and  this  Portia  dame  must  have  hit  it 
off  okay  because  about  a  month  later  he  sent  me  a 
wedding  announcement  from  Florida,  enclosing 
a  picture  of  the  bridal  party.  Portia  looked  real 
pretty  in  her  white  gown,  and  even  in  the  photo- 
graph you  could  see  the  love  light  in  Callahan's  eye. 
I  guess  Leo  and  Patsy  and  Oscar  like  Portia  too, 
because  in  the  wedding  picture  they're  beside  her, 
looking  pleased  as  could  be.  I'm  glad  everything 
worked  out  so  well,  for  Callahan's  sake.  He's  a 
fine,  upstanding  citizen,  just  like  he  told  the  little 
guy.  What's  more  he's  a  man  any  woman  should 
be  proud  to  marry.  When  he  isn't  drinking  boiler- 
makers,  Cameo  Callahan  is  one  of  the  best  lion 
tamers  in  the  world. 
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From  breakfast  to  bedtime,  set  your 
day  to  music  with  RCA  Victor's 
"pick  of  the  portables."  For 
extra  range  and  power,  pick  the 
"Globe  Trotter"  in  its  lightweight, 
tveatherized  aluminum  case.  Play  it 
on  AC,  DC  or  battery,  indoors  or 
out,  wherever  you  go  or  stay. 
RCA  Vielor  8BX6. 


liave,  a  fetter  ~r?we  wrtti  a  portakle. 


THE  "GOLDEN  THROAT" 

Only  RCA  Victor  instruments  have 
this  precisely  balanced  3-Way 
Tone  System.  It's  the  finest  in 
RCA  Victor  history. 


\n\  where  under  the  sun,  your 
RCA  Victor  "Personal"  can  go  with 
you!  It's  pocket-size — just  b% 
inches  high— but  it  plays  with 
room -size  volume,  exceptional  tone  . 
plavs  instantly,  the  second  you 
open  it.  Choose  yours  in  red, 
black,  brown  or  ivory  lizard -grain 
plastic— make  it  your  'round-the- 
clock  musical  companion! 
RCA  Victor  8B43. 


Ifnm  i  buy  RCA  batteries.  They're  radio- 
eiiftineered  for  lonfer  lije. 


^  M€A 


Most  popular  part  of  the  outing — that's 
you  and  your  RCA  Victor  portable! 
This  newest  beauty  is  less  than  one 
foot  long,  lightweight,  in  plastic  with 
a  simulated  leather  saddle.  Has  the 
"Golden  Throat,"  plays  on  AC,  DC  or 
battery.  RCA  Victor  9BX5. 

See  all  three  at  your  RCA  Victor  dealer's 
— and  take  your  pick  of  the  portables. 


WORLD  LEADER  IN  RADIO 
FIRST  IN  TELEVISION 


DIVISION   OF   RADIO  CORPORATION  OF   AMERICA 
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ANDY  VARIPAPA.  Champion 

Bowler,  performs  trick 

"double  pinochle"  to 

demonstrate  .  . 


...change  to  Pennzoil, 
the  Double-Action, 
Safe  Motor  Oil! 

irnjowsmsr* 

instant  lubrication  for 
warm-weather  warm-up! 

IT  STAYS  TOUCH- 

lasting  safety  for  longer, 
harder  driving  this  summer. 


At  better  dealers,  coast  to  coast 


'B^iiirrrt  Trad*  Mart  M«mh*r  Pern   Gradt  Crvdr  Uil  An'n  .  Pmoit  No   1 


Tough-fi/m   PBNNZOIL'  gives  all  engines 
an  extra  margin  af  safety 


ARABELLA  AND  THE  SUSQUEHANNA 

Continued  from  page  18 


forward  from  brilliant  to  nuts.  We  have 
pulled  some  fairly  warm  chestnuts  out 
of  the  fire  for  each  other,  but  I  cannot 
win  a  golf  tournament  for  you.  I  have 
played  the  ridiculous  game  myself  for 
thirty  years,  and  I  still  can't  make  the 
ball  go  where  I  want  it  to  go,  much 
less  where  this  Arabella  might  want  it 
to  go. 

When  you  come  to  your  senses,  look 
for  me  under  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  I  will 
be  working  on  something  simple — the 
new  Holland  Tunnel,  to  Holland. 

As  ever, 
George. 

H110  PD-WUX  HOLLYWOOD 

CALIF  7  324P 

GEORGE  SEIBERT 

HOTEL  WINTHROP  CINCINNATI  OHIO 

GEORGE  OLD  PAL,  RECONSIDER.  ALL 
HOLLYWOOD  DEPENDING  UPON  YOU 
IN  THIS  HOUR  OF  NEED. 

MOTHER. 

C  79  PD-AR  CINCINNATI  0  7  714P 

RICHARD  L.  REED 

FEDERAL   PICTURES   HOLLYWOOD 

CALIF 

MUST  BE  SOME  MISTAKE.  MY  OWN 
DEAR  MOTHER,  BLESS  HER  NAME,  IS 
STILL  A  PILOT  WITH  PAN  AMERICAN. 

GEORGE. 

H   142  PD-WUX  HOLLYWOOD   CALIF  7 

512P 

GEORGE  SEIBERT 

HOTEL  WINTHROP  CINCINNATI  OHIO 

FORGOT  TO  ADD  THAT  I'M  SENDING 
YOU  SMALL  BUT  DIGNIFIED  BONUS  TO 
HOTEL  PLAZA  SAN  ANTONIO.  ARA- 
BELLA DEFINITELY  GOING.  AT  LEAST 
MEET  HER  AND  DO  WHAT  YOU  CAN. 

DICK. 

C  97  PD-AR  CINCINNATI  0  7  853P 

RICHARD  L.  REED 

FEDERAL  PICTURES  HOLLYWOOD 

CALIF 

OKAY.  I  WAS  ALWAYS  A  SUCKER 
FOR  A  REALLY  BAD  FIRE.  LEAVING 
HERE  NINE  THIRTY  PM  TWA.  CONTACT 
ME  HOTEL  PLAZA  SAN  ANTONIO.  IF 
NOT  THERE  TRY  THE  JAIL. 

GEORGE. 

HOTEL  PLAZA 

San  Antonio,  Texas 

March  8,  1949 
Air  Mail 
Mr.  Richard  L.  Reed 
Director  of  Publicity 
Federal  Pictures 
Hollywood,  California 

Dear  Richard: 

I  have  just  been  out  to  look  over  the 
course  and  check  on  the  arrangements 
for  this  thing,  and  I  am  now  ready  with 
a  report.  Dick,  there  is  no  way  to  steal 
this  golf  tournament,  so  let's  relax.  When 
this  thing  opens  Friday  there  will  be  so 
many  judges,  red-shirted  rope  holders, 
lady  hostesses  and  official  scorekeepers 
around  here  that  Houdini  couldn't  short- 
change a  hot-dog  man. 

Maybe  we  ought  to  break  in  this  Ara- 
bella act  at  a  smaller  function.  The 
class  of  competition  around  here  would 
frighten  Babe  Didrikson.  I  watched 
some  of  the  early  arrivals  practising  this 
afternoon,  and  many  of  their  drives  were 
disappearing  over  the  border  into 
Mexico.  Arabella  may  be  good,  but  she 
isn't  this  good.  Dick,  let's  forget  the 
whole  thing.  This  could  go  down  in 
history  as  Federal's  Folly.  Have  the 
girl  take  up  archery,  or  field  hockey. 
But  don't  throw  her  into  this  den  of 
lionesses  with  only  a  set  of  golf  clubs  to 
protect  herself. 

As  ever, 
George. 
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HOTEL  PLAZA  SAN  ANTONIO  TEX 

MUCH  TOO  LATE  TO  BACK  OUT  NOW. 
ARABELLA  LEAVING  TONIGHT  AS 
PLANNED.  STORIES  AND  ART  AL- 
READY RELEASED  HERE  PROCLAIM- 
ING HER  GREATEST  GOLFER  SINCE 
BOBBY  JONES.  IF  SHE  DOESN'T  MAKE 
GOOD  SHOWING  WE'RE  DEAD.  THINK 
OF  SOMETHING.  ANYTHING  BUT  SUI- 
CIDE. DON'T  TAKE  THE  EASY  WAY 
OUT,  YOU  COWARD.  DO  YOU  REALIZE 
THAT  GOOD  PUBLICITY  MEN  AROUND 
THIS  TOWN  ARE  NOW  SELLING  SUB- 
SCRIPTIONS TO  THE  HOLLYWOOD  CITI- 
ZEN-NEWS? 

DICK. 

S  49  PD-SN  SAN  ANTONIO  TEX  9  95  IP 

RICHARD  L.  REED 

FEDERAL  PICTURES  HOLLYWOOD 
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ILL  TAKE  ONE,  ITS  A  SPLENDID  PA- 
PER. RELAX.  IF  YOU'RE  DETERMINED 
TO  GO  THROUGH  WITH  THIS  MAD 
SCHEME  ILL  OF  COURSE  HAVE  TO  FIG- 
URE OUT  SOME  WAY  TO  RESCUE  YOU. 
AFTER  ALL,  IT'S  ONLY  IMPOSSIBLE. 

GEORGE. 

Hotel  Plaza 
San  Antonio,  Texas 

March  10,  1949 
Air  Mail  Special 
Mr.  Richard  L.  Reed, 
Director  of  Publicity 
Federal  Pictures 
Hollywood,  California 

Dick,  old  boy: 

I  have  hastened  back  to  the  hotel  as 
fast  as  my  legs  would  carry  me  to  rush 
you  off  a  report.  Things  have  taken  a 
tremendous  turn  for  the  better,  and 
there  is  now  a  chance  that  Grandmother 
will  live. 

Arabella  got  in  on  schedule,  and  after 
a  short  speech  of  welcome  and  a  fast 
sandwich,  I  hustled  her  out  to  the  club 
just  in  time  for  her  qualifying  round. 
(Had  you  thought  of  that?)  And  what 
do  you  know — she  qualified! 

I  can  only  say  that  she  astounded  old 
George.  She  is  about  as  big  as  a  canary, 
and  just  as  pretty,  but  she  takes  a  ter- 
rific windup  and  just  belts  the  hell  out  of 
that  thing. 

Today,  I  might  add,  she  had  no  as- 
sistance from  me.  I  decided  that  if  she 
couldn't  qualify  among  the  first  32  there 


was  no  use  trying  to  help  her  anywa 
So  I  just  let  her  take  her  licks.  If  si 
was  no  good  at  all  there  was  only  oi 
thing  to  do — slip  her  a  mickey  and  y« 
for  a  stretcher.  Another  great  athle 
had  succumbed  to  the  Texas  heat. 

Incidentally,  she  refused  even  tl 
slight  help  I  did  arrange  for  her.  I  hi 
lined  up  a  local  pro  to  give  her  son 
hints  on  the  course  and  how  to  play 
but  she  wouldn't  even  talk  to  him.  "Wh 
I  couldn't  do  that,  George,"  she  sai 
"It  doesn't  seem  fair." 

But  anyway,  we're  in  business.  Ar 
bella  can  actually  play  golf.  I  dor 
think  she  has  any  more  chance  of  wi 
ning  this  tournament  than  Micki 
Rooney  would  have  against  Joe  Lou 
but  at  least  I  am  now  going  to  get 
there  and  give  her  what  assistance  I  ca 
With  a  little  help  she  might  surprise  tl 
people.  The  thing  is  to  be  decided  in  fi 
match-play  elimination  rounds,  tv 
rounds  a  day  tomorrow  and  Saturda 
with  the  36-nole  finals  on  Sunday. 

Incidentally,  I  managed  to  get  both  < 
us  rooms  out  at  the  club  itself.  We' 
going  to  move  out  there  right  now.  A 
dress  either  of  us  just  San  Juan  Gc 
Club,  San  Antonio. 

As  ever, 
George. 
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ARABELLA  JUST  WON  FIRST  ROUN1 
HER  OPPONENT  VISIBLY  BOTHERE 
BY  SOME  UNCOUTH  OAF  COUGHIN 
ON  FOURTEENTH,  FIFTEENTH,  SI. 
TEENTH  AND  SEVENTEENTH  GREEN 
IF  PEOPLE  DON'T  KNOW  HOW  1 
CONDUCT  THEMSELVES  AT  A  GOI 
TOURNAMENT  THEY  SHOULDN'T 
ALLOWED  ON  THE  COURSE.  CONSI! 
ERING  FILING  SHARP  PROTEST  WIT 
TOURNAMENT  COMMITTEE. 

GEORGE. 
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SAN  JUAN  GOLF  CLUB  SAN  ANTONIO 
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I  HAVE  SENT  A  BOY  TO  DO  A  MAN 
WORK.  HAPPY  TO  HEAR  OF  YOUR  Ti 
BERCULOSIS  BUT  WOULD  SUGGE5 
GETTING  AT  LEAST  ONE  MORE  IDE 
EVERY  WIRE  SERVICE  CARRIED  STOP. 
ON  ARABELLA  QUALIFYING.  MAI" 
USING  PICTURES.    NICE  BREAK.    HA\ 


Clancy 


By  John  Ruge 
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Feel  those  "Sofa-Wide"  Seatsl 
Front  and  rear,  they're  designed 
and  built  for  living-room  comfort 
on  the  road  .  .  .  and  they  provide 
plenty  of  hip  and  shoulder  room 
for  six  big  people! 


Feel  those'  Hydra -Coil"  Springs ! 

You  seem  to  float  across  the 
bumps!  And  the  new  Ford  "Para- 
Flex"  Rear  Springs  give  a  soft, 
level,  rear-seat  ride! 


Feel  that  heavy-gauge  steel  in 

Ford's  "Lifeguard"  Body  and  fen- 
ders. That  new  body  and  frame  in 
combination  is  59%  more  rigid! 


It 


Come  in  today  and 

take  the  wheel" 


Feel  that  "Mid  Ship"  Ridel  You 

travel  between  the  wheels  in  the 
low  center-section  of  Ford's  "Life- 
guard" Body  .  .  .  you  get  a  true 
road-hugging  "feel"  that's  sure 
and  steady  —  even  in  a  cross  wind  ! 


lake  the  wheel 


...try  the  new 

Ford  "Feel 


// 


Feel  the  ease  of  handling  ...  in  traffic,  in 

parking,  on  the  open  road  .  .  .  the  sense  of 
control  you  get  from  Finger-Tip  Steering  .  .  . 
the  response  of  the  new  Ford  engines.  You 
feel  that  the  car  is  a  part  of  you  when  you 
drive  the  'U9  Ford! 


-:-'£w> 


**« 


Feel  that  "Equa-Poise"  Power  you 

get  from  the  new  IOO  h.p.  V-8  or 
the  new  95  h.p.  Six!  And  there's 
up  to  \Q%  more  gas  economy,  too! 


Feel  those  "Magic  Action"  Brakesl 

They're  King-Size  and  25%  easier  to 
apply.  "Magic  Action"  uses  part  of 
the  car's  own  momentum  to  assist. 


There's  a  ^j^. 


p 


\ 


White  side  woll  tires,  optional  ot  extro  cost. 
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Model  150 


FUN 

from  the  word 

•60 

if  you  go  with  a 

<5E  PORTABLE 


•  No  two  ways  about  it  — a  3- 
way  G-E  portable  plays  beauti- 
fully on  AC,  DC  or  its  own  long- 
life  batteries!  Take  G-E  Model 
150,  above.  Performance-engi- 
neered at  Electronics  Park,  it 
brings  you  natural  color  tone 
...large  Dynapower  speaker... 
virtually  instant  starting.  Ma- 
roon, ivory  or  light  gray  plastic 
cabinet.  See  Model  150  at  your 
General  Electric  radio  dealer's. 
$39.95*  (less  batteries). 

'Print  slightly  higher  Writ  and  South 
—suh/eil  to  changi  without  notici. 


f    J 

GENERAL®  ELECTRIC 


YOU  ARRANGED  FOR  PICTURES  YOUR 
END? 

DICK. 
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ARRANGED  FOR  PHOTOGRAPHERS 
TO  EXTENT  ALL  PHOTOGRAPHERS 
OTHER  THAN  REGULAR  NEWSMEN 
NOW  BARRED  FROM  COURSE.  DURING 
SECOND  ROUND  WHICH  ARABELLA 
JUST  WON  HAD  FOURTEEN  LOCAL 
PHOTOGRAPHERS  BOTH  MOVIE  AND 
STILL  SHOOTING  ARABELLA  AND  OP- 
PONENT EVERY  STEP  OF  WAY  PARTIC- 
ULARLY OPPONENT.  DIDN'T  BOTHER 
ARABELLA  BUT  SEEMED  TO  DRIVE  OP- 
PONENT CRAZY. 

GEORGE. 
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SAN  JUAN  GOLF  CLUB  SAN  ANTONIO 
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WHAT  SIZE  FEATHERS  DO  YOU 
WEAR?  WATCH  IT,  BOY,  WATCH  IT. 
YOU'RE  DOING  FINE  BUT  SO  WAS  LEE 
TILL  APPOMATTOX. 

DICK. 

SAN  JUAN  GOLF  CLUB 
San  Antonio,  Texas 

March  11,  1949 
Air  Mail 
Mr.  Richard  L.  Reed, 
Director  of  Publicity 
Federal  Pictures 
Hollywood,  California 

Dear  Dick: 

Stop  worrying.  I'm  beginning  to  think 
that  maybe  you  really  did  have  a  terrific 
idea.  Maybe  some  of  these  sports  af- 
fairs can  be  stolen.  These  lady  golf  play- 
ers seem  as  nervous  as  squirrels.  All  you 
have  to  do  is  say  boo  and  they  go  all  to 
pieces.  Nothing,  of  course,  bothers  Ara- 
bella; after  two  years  in  Hollywood,  what 
could  bother  you? 

Dick,  we  might  actually  take  this  thing. 
As  ever, 
George. 

P.S.   Would  stealing  a  golf  tournament 
be  a  misdemeanor  or  a  felony? 

FEDERAL  PICTURES 

Hollywood,  California 

March  11,  1949 
Air  Mail  Special 
From  RICHARD  L.  REED 
Director  of  Publicity 
Mr.  George  Seibert 
San  Jtian  Golf  Club 
San  Antonio,  Texas 

Dear  George: 

Before  leaving  the  office  I  want  to  em- 
phasize the  word  of  caution  I  wired  you 
earlier  this  afternoon. 

George,  this  thing  has  got  me  worried. 
Maybe  I  did  overshoot  on  it.  I'm  getting 
surer  by  the  minute  that  we  ought  to 
drop  the  whole  project.  There  are  two 
things  in  this  country  you  can't  fiddle 
with — motherhood  and  sports. 

Actually,  George,  I  never  had  any 
intention  for  you  to  go  down  there  and 
really  try  to  steal  this  tournament.  In 
my  boyish  enthusiasm  I  seem  to  have 
built  too  big  a  fire  under  you.  All  I 
really  had  in  mind  was  for  you  to  give 
Arabella  a  little  moral  support,  maybe 
find  her  a  caddy  who  wasn't  cross-eyed, 
and  then  if  she  actually  did  anything 
you'd  be  on  hand  to  handle  the  press  in- 
terviews and  the  mishmash.  I  never  in- 
tended for  you  to  attempt  burglary. 

Our  necks  are  just  out  a  mile  on  this 
thing.  If  anything  goes  wrong,  the  best 
we  could  hope  for  would  be  to  get 
laughed  right  out  of  this  town. 

George,  let's  get  off  the  hook.  Stop 
racing  your  skinny  little  motor.  We've 
already  got  more  publicity  out  of  this 


deal  than  even  I  thought  possible.  But 
let's  quit  while  we're  ahead.  Let  Ara- 
bella lose  the  next  match,  thank  every- 
body all  around,  and  get  out  of  there. 
Regards, 
Dick. 
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ARABELLA  JUST  WON  THIRD  ROUND 
GOING  AWAY  UPSETTING  PATTY 
BLAKE  OF  NEW  ORLEANS.  MISS  BLAKE 
SEEMED  PERTURBED  BY  LARGE 
SHAGGY  DOG  LEAPING  OUT  OF 
CROWD  AT  TENTH  GREEN  WHEN  SHE 
WAS  PUTTING  FOR  IMPORTANT  BIRDIE 
GRABBING  HER  BALL  AND  DISAPPEAR- 
ING BACK  INTO  THRONG.  COPS 
FINALLY  CAUGHT  DOG  BUT  DOG 
WOULDN'T  TALK.  NOT  A  TALKING 
DOG.  INCIDENTALLY,  JUST  GOT  LET- 
TER. DEPLORE  THIS  LACKLUSTER 
SPIRIT.  I  SAY  WHEN  YOU  GET  GOOD 
HAND  PLAY  IT. 

GEORGE. 
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FIVE  ACES  NOT  GOOD  HAND.  NOT  IN 
TEXAS.  GEORGE,  I'M  NOT  KIDDING. 
GET  OUT  OF  THERE  DO  YOU  HEAR  ME? 

DICK. 
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PROGRAM  COMING  FINE.  HEAR  YOU 
LOUD  AND  CLEAR.  COULDN'T  POSSI- 
BLY LEAVE  NOW  HAVE  JUST  BEEN 
ASKED  TO  SING.  ARABELLA  WON  SEMI- 
FINAL UPSET  OVER  POLLY  BUNDY 
AFTER  HISTORIC  CONFUSION  ON 
NINTH  GREEN.  MISS  BUNDY  HIT  BEAU- 
TIFUL SHOT  OUT  OF  TRAP  BUT  WHEN 
GOT  UP  ON  GREEN  AMAZED  TO  FIND 
HAD  NOT  ONE  BALL  ON  GREEN  BUT 
THREE.  AFTER  SURPRISED  EXAMINA- 
TION ADMITTED  ALL  THREE  HERS 
BUT  MAINTAINED  WHOLE  THING  IM- 
POSSIBLE. GREW  QUITE  VIOLENT. 
EVIDENTLY  UNREASONABLE  GIRL  UN- 
ABLE TO  TAKE  BITTER  WITH  THE 
SWEET.  RELAX.  EVERYTHING  HERE 
COMPLETELY  UNDER  CONTROL. 

GEORGE. 
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RUN  FOR  YOUR  LIVES— THE  DAM 
HAS  BROKEN.  GET  TO  HIGH  GROUND 
AND    SIT    TIGHT.     WILL    WIRE    YOU 


AGAIN  RIGHT  AFTER  PROTEST  MEE' 
ING  JUST  CALLED  BY  TOURNAMEN 
OFFICIALS. 

GEORGE,  i 
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IF  DON'T  HEAR  FULLY  AND  FAVOIi 
ABLY  BY  6  PM  OUR  TIME  AM  TELI 
PHONING  TOURNAMENT  OFFICIAL 
DISCLAIMING  ALL  RESPONSIBILIT 
AND  ORDERING  YOUR  IMMEDIAT 
ARREST  AS  IMPOSTOR. 

RICHARD  L.  REEDi 
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DEAR  MR.  REED  SIR.  YOU  CA 
BREATHE  NOW.  WE  WON  SPLIT  DEC; 
SION.  ARABELLA  AND  DETAILS  LEA\ 
ING  HERE  TONIGHT  BY  PLANE. 

GEORGE. 

SAN  JUAN  GOLF  CLUB 
San  Antonio,  Texas 

March  12,  194 
Mr.  Richard  L.  Reed, 
Director  of  Publicity 
Federal  Pictures 
Hollywood,  California 

Dear  Dick: 

Well,  I  have  just  bundled  Arabel! 
aboard  the  midnight  broom  for  Holl; 
wood,  and  I  can  now  give  you  a  sho 
run-down  on  what's  been  going  c 
around  here.  There  are  certain  fac 
which  the  newspapers  missed,  due  to  m 
blinding  footwork. 

I   can't  understand  how  you  coul 
have  got  so  upset  with  me  right  here  o 
the  job.    I  have  been  in  much  tightt 
spots  than  this,  and  come  off  with 
good-sized  band   playing.     However, 
will  admit  that  today  has  not  been  dul 

Yesterday — it  seems  a  year  ago — wi 
really  just  a  warmup.  Arabella's  firs 
round  opponent  was  an  elderly  loc 
gal  I  could  have  licked  myself,  and 
coughed  a  couple  of  times  just  to  see 
she  could  be  operated  by  remote  contrc 
Each  time  I  coughed  she  flubbed  tl 
putt.  Q.E.D.  Any  little  disturbance,  pa 
ticularly  when  they're  putting,  sets  an 
of  them  off  like  a  burglar  alarm. 

My  stampede  of  cameramen  durin 
the  second  round  was  accordingly  sur 
fire,  but  a  little  expensive.  I  am  to- 
warding  you  under  separate  cover  thrc 
hundred  and  twelve  splendid  action  phc 
tos  of  Arabella's  second-round  oppr 
nent,  a  Mrs.  Mabel  Wincoop  of  Dalla 
which  I  am  sure  you  will  find  of  interes 

My  performing  dog  this  morning,  o 


.  .  And  you  put  it  on  with  a  tiny  little  toothbrush' 


STANLEY     BEKCNSTAID 
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DANIEL.  WEBSTER  VISITS  JAMES  CROW'S   BISTIIX1 

The  great  orator  unhesitatingly  pronounced  his  friend  Croud's  Kentucky  whiskey 
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>.    7" 


Pre-fested  5  ways  for  added  wear 


Designed  by  5th  Ave.  experts 


Cosf  only  55*  and  uf> 


ffiey're 


Esquire  Socks 

^^^  "The  smartest  thing  on  two  feet!" 


Please   know   that  every 

Esquire  Sock  you  put  on 

your  foot   will  give    you 

mile  after  mile  of  wear. 

For  the  construction  in 

Esquire    Socks    is  pre- tested    5   ways 

— an  abrasion  test,  size  test,  fade  test, 

laundry  test  and  a  strength  test. 

Before  any  Esquire  Sock  is  sold,  its 
construction  must  show  superior  results 


in  each  of  these  five  tests.  That's  why 
it's  no  surprise  that  Esquire  Socks,  with 
their  famous  Multi-Ply  heel  and  toes, 
give  you  so  much  comfortable  wear. 

Designed  by  Fifth  Avenue  stylists, 
Esquire  Socks  truly  are  "the  smartest 
thing  on  two  feet."  They're  made  by  the 
world's  biggest  makers  of  men's  socks. 
55^,  75^,  $1  and  up  to  $3.  Esquire  Socks, 
389  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 


the  other  hand,  didn't  cost  a  nickel.  Peo- 
ple always  bring  dogs  to  a  golf  tourna- 
ment. All  I  had  to  do  was  to  fall  in 
behind  a  likely-looking  dog  who  seemed 
anxious  to  get  into  the  ball  game,  and 
at  the  proper  moment  pat  him  on  the 
leash  with  my  penknife. 

But  all  this  was  child's  play.  The 
fourth  round  this  afternoon,  featuring 
the  sudden  hailstorm  of  golf  balls,  took 
a  bit  of  doing.  I  still  think  that  it  was  a 
brilliant  maneuver.  But  as  it  turned  out, 
it  nearly  unhorsed  us. 

As  soon  as  Arabella  and  Lassie  had 
things  under  control  on  the  morning 
round,  I  drifted  back  and  picked  up  the 
finish  of  Polly  Bundy's  match.  Polly, 
the  tournament  favorite,  would  undoubt- 
edly come  through  to  meet  Arabella  in 
the  afternoon  semifinals,  and  1  thought 
that  possibly  I  could  find  a  chink  in  her 
armor.  There  wasn't  any.  A  large,  well- 
muscled  girl,  she  drives  like  Jimmy 
Thomson,  approaches  like  Hogan,  and 
putts  as  though  the  greens  were  funnels. 

Then  fate  handed  me  a  small  six- 
shooter.  As  the  match  ended,  a  couple 
of  little  kids,  a  boy  and  a  girl  maybe 
eight  or  nine,  rushed  up  and  joined  the 
crowd  around  her,  and  she  patted  them 
on  the  head  and  gave  them  a  nice  shiny 
ball  apiece.  Well,  happy  days.  I  had  no 
particular  plan  at  the  moment,  but  it 
looked  like  a  possible  opening.  As  the 
crowd  broke  up  1  circled  around,  met 
the  happy  tykes,  and  after  quite  a  bit  of 
haggling  bought  the  two  balls  for  three 
dollars  each.  A  ridiculous  price,  but 
whoever  got  a  good  value  from  children? 

ON  THE  way  back  to  the  clubhouse  I 
suddenly  conceived  my  master- 
piece. I  had  always  wondered  what 
would  happen  during  a  tournament  if 
two  players  came  up  to  a  green  and 
found  not  two  balls  thereon,  but  possi- 
bly fifty.  I  could  now  carry  out  this  ex- 
periment in  a  small  way.  I  had  here  two 
balls  plainly  marked  "PB"  and  undenia- 
bly the  property  of  Miss  Polly  Bundy. 
What  would  happen  if  I  idly  kicked 
them  out  onto  one  of  the  greens  just  as 
one  of  Miss  Bundy's  shots  landed?  It 
might  prove  distracting. 

It  did.  The  ninth  hole  here  is  a  short 
but  hellish  par-three  thing,  with  a  high 
green  surrounded  by  deep  traps  around 
the  base.  If  your  tee  shot  is  on,  there's 
nothing  to  it;  if  you  miss  the  green,  you 
can  spend  the  rest  of  your  life  hacking 
away  trying  to  get  up  out  of  those  steep- 
sided  traps.  It  is  always  an  interesting 
hole.  I  stampeded  down  to  the  green  with 
the  rest  of  the  crowd,  and  waited.  Ara- 
bella, who  was  only  one  down  at  this 
point  and  hanging  on  for  dear  life,  had  a 
nice  iron  just  onto  the  edge  of  the  green. 
Polly,  going  for  the  pin,  just  missed  the 
edge  of  the  green  and  her  ball  rolled 
back  down  an  almost  perpendicular 
slope  into  a  trap. 

Well,  well.  Here  was  a  break  that 
could  remove  some  of  Miss  Bundy's 
starch.  All  I  can  say  is  that  you  don't 
know  Miss  Bundy.  She  took  a  nine  iron, 
climbed  down  into  there,  and  hit  the 
prettiest  explosion  shot  I  have  ever  seen. 
In  an  avalanche  of  sand,  her  ball  flew 
high  up  out  of  there  like  a  frightened 
quail,  and  dropped  straight  for  the  cup. 

At  this  moment,  with  everyone's  eyes 
reverently  aloft,  I  tossed  the  other  two 
balls  out  onto  the  green.  When  the  gal- 
lery's eyes  came  back  down  with  Polly's 
baU  they  saw  not  one  ball  rolling  across 
the  green,  but  three.  You  could  almost 
hear  their  minds  snap.  There  was  a  sud- 
den babble  of  talk,  a  lot  of  confused 
pointing,  and  then  a  strange  quiet. 

Nothing  so  unnerves  a  golfer  as  to  have 
a  really  fine  shot  nullified  by  happen- 
stance. When  Polly  clambered  up  onto 
the  green  she  took  one  look  and  said  what 
the  devil.  Arabella  went  over  and  joined 
her  caddy,  who  was  standing  over  her 
own  ball  at  the  edge  of  the  green;  neither 
of  them  knew  any  more  about  the  pro- 
ceedings than  anyone  else. 
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Polly's  caddy,  who  had  been  holdi 
the  flag,  said  he  didn't  know;  when 
looked  down  after  her  shot  there 
were — but  he  thought  the  one  near 
the   pin   was  hers.    Well,  her  ball  J 
marked,  said  Polly;  it  would  be  easy  i 
tell.    When   examination  disclosed  tin 
all  three  of  them  were  hers  she  pausci , 
moment,  and  then  let  out  a  yell  for  tl 
tournament    chairman    that    was   hea  I 
plainly  in  downtown  El  Paso. 

When  this  individual — a  tall,  sad  i   , 
dertaker  type  named  Mr.  Morcom — g 
loped  up,  everybody  tried  to  talk  at  one, 
and  it  was  some  time  before  he  could  { 
the  gist  of  what  had  happened.  When 
finally  had  it,  he  thought  a  minute  a 
then  made  a  ruling  which  I  consider 
excellent.  He  said  that  Polly's  caddy  h 
no  doubt  accidentally  dropped  the  ott 
balls  when  he  crossed  the  green  to  { 
the  flag,  and  that  under  the  circumstancl 
there  would  be  no  penalty;  but  no  m;l 
ter  how  they  had  got  there,  if  more  th 
one  of  them  was  Polly's  she  would 
course   have   to   play   the   one   farthi 
from  the  pin. 

Since  the  one  farthest  from  the  p 
one  I  had  contributed,  was  very  far  frc 
the  pin  indeed,  Polly  let  out  a  howl 
though  she  had  been  stabbed.    Oh,  r 
she  cried,  that  one  couldn't  possibly 
the  one  she  had  hit;  the  only  right  thi 
to  do  would  be  to  play  the  hole  ovil 
Since  Arabella  was  on  in  one,  she  ve  '". 
rightly  said  she  would  do  no  such  thir 
pick  out  the  right  ball,  and  get  on  wi   L 
the  clambake.   Polly  said  she'd  play  t  .." 
one  her  caddy  said  was  hers — the  o  '.'. 
nearest  the  pin;  Mr.  Morcom,  sadly,  sa  - 
she'd  play  the  one  he  told  her  to,  or 
could  forfeit  the  hole. 

Well,  they  stormed  around  a  while, 
Arabella  finally  spoke  up  and  said  shi 
accept  Polly's  judgment  in  the  matti 
if  she  were  sure  the  one  nearest  the  p 
was  the  one  she'd  shot,  let  her  piay 
Since  this  meant  that  Arabella  could 
very  well  have  lost  the  hole,  it  was  a 
concession. 

But  it  had  a  remarkable  effect  on  Pol 
"Oh,  thank  you,"  she  said.  Then  wit 
out  another  word  she  strode  over  to  t 
farthest  ball  and  grimly  banged  away 
it,  knocking  it  at  least  twenty  feet  p. 
the  cup.  But  she  is  by  no  means  a  qu 
ter.  She  came  back  over,  hunkered  dov. 
took  her  time,  and  sank  it.  For  a  foi 
Arabella  calmly  got  down  in  two,  a 
took  the  hole. 

A  little  over  an  hour  later  Arabe 
had  taken  the  match.  Not  that  Polly  f 
apart;  she  didn't  at  all.  She  bang 
around  the  rest  of  that  course  like 
maniac,  and  made  a  lot  of  remarkat 
shots.  But  she  had  somehow  lost  th 
fine  edge.  She  spent  much  of  the  tir 
berating  her  caddy  for  his  clumsiness 
dropping  the  balls.  Personally  I  thoug 
that  this  was  unfair;  I  don't  think 
dropped  them  at  all. 


AFTER  the  match,  as  I  told  you  in  o 
L  of  my  many  telegrams,  Arabe 
and  I  were  then  sitting  in  the  grill,  p; 
taking  of  sandwiches  and  congratu 
tions,  when  the  roof  fell  in.  Bill  Roge 
the  club  pro,  came  pushing  through  t 
crowd  to  our  table  and  said  that  the  toi 
nament  committee  would  like  to  see 
upstairs  in  the  board  room.  "What  in 
world  for?"  asked  Arabella,  when  he  h 
left.  "Maybe  they  want  to  get  into  p 
tures,"  I  said. 

Actually  I  wasn't  particularly  worri 
at  this  point,  because  I  felt  that  I  h 
everything  pretty  well  covered.  We  fi 
ished  our  coffee,  and  strolled  up  to  t 
board  room. 

Everyone  in  San  Antonio  was  the: 
Tournament  officials,  reporters  and  ph 
tographers,  most  of  the  other  players, 
sorts  of  people.  Then  I  suffered  a  slij 
shock.  In  the  front  row,  sitting  besi 
the  tournament  chairman,  was  M 
Polly  Bundy.  And  sitting  beside  h 
were  the  two  little  heathens  who  h 
charged  me  such  an  outrageous  pri 
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fo  those  two  golf  balls.  "That's  him. 
Ait  Polly,"  the>  piped  up.  "that's  him 
|§fe."    I   ignored  them,   thinking   rap 

r.  Morcom.  who  was  acting  as  mas- 

f  ceremonies,  greeted  us  and  led  un 

ts.   Then  he  carefully  closed  the 

and  announced  that   the    meeting 

been  called  because  ".  .  .  Miss  Poll) 

tidy,    one    of    the    competitors,    has 

Iter  a  serious  statement  she  would  like 

■hake." 

J .nd  she  got  up  and  made  it.  The  nub 

■  t  was  that  after  the  match,  in  rack- 

Bher  brain  for  a  clue  as  to  where  those 

■r  golf  balls  could  have  come  from. 

|  suddenly  remembered  the  two  balls 

d  gnen  to  her  little  niece  and  nephew 

her  match  that  morning.   Could  it 

She  rounded  up  the  kids,  and  the) 

that  the)  had  indeed  sold  the  balls 

d  given  them  to  some  strange  man 

fix  bucks.    She  had  then  asked  as 

taiy  whereabouts,  and  on  being  told 

marched   the   little  lambs  past  the 

window   to  see  it   I  were  the  man, 

I    was.     She   had   then   called    the 

ting. 

_.t  that  Arabella  jumped  up.    "If  you 

even  intimating  .  .  ."  she  began. 

rose  and  put  a  kindly  hand  on  her 


Miss  Jones  is  of  course  upset  at  any 

ection  on  her  sportsmanship."  I  said. 

excitement  is  only  natural  at  any 

test  of  this  importance.  Miss  Bundy 
Is  her  defeat  keenly,  and  at  such  a 
ie  simple  events  can  assume  a  twisted 
jortance. 

'For  example,  my  purchasing  the  two 
f  balls  from  the  youngsters  here.  Cer- 
ily  1  purchased  them.  After  watching 
ss  Bundy  s  amazing  play  in  her  match 
5  morning.  I  wanted  them  to  take  back 
Hollywood  with  me  as  mementos  of 
>  fine  tournament.  From  this  it  was 
,y  for  Miss  Bundy  to  jump  to  a  regret- 
ile  conclusion.  The  fact  of  the  matter 
here  I  paused  for  dramatic  effect — 
ie  two  golf  balls  I  purchased  are  still 
ting  right  where  they  have  been  ever 
ce  I  came  into  possession  of  them — in 

left-hand  bureau  drawer.  And  Miss 
ndy.  if  you  and  Mr.  Morcom  will  be 
od  enough  to  accompany  me,  I  will  be 
pp>  to  show  them  to  you." 
I  then  led  the  way  up  to  Room  312, 
•  diggings,  with  the  entire  crowd  fol- 
ding. 1  unlocked  the  door,  and  stood 
ck.  "Mr.  Morcom,  if  you  please, 
ould  you  have  a  look  in  the  left-hand 
awer  of  the  bureau,  and  tell  us  what 
u  find'" 
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He  found  the  two  golf  balls.  He 
handed   them    to    Polls,    who   examined 

them  with  startled  care.  Finally  ihe 
looked  up  "Okay,"  she  said.  "I  remem- 
ber giving  Susan  this  one  I'd  sliced  dur- 
ing the  round,  because  I  thought  she'd 
onK  lose  u  anywa)  "  Then  she  came 
over  M\d  handed  them  back  to  me. 
"Well.  1  blew  im  lop."  shfl  laid  1  seem 
to  owe  >ou  and  Arabella  a  tremendous 

apolojB 

Why,  it's  nothing  at  all,"  1  purred. 
"And  I'm  suie  that  Arabella  feels  the 
same  " 

ARABELLA  had  been  looking  more 
.  and  more  thoughtful.  "I'm  sorry,*1 
she  said,  "but  1  don't  feel  the  s.mie.  If 
this  ball  mix-up  w.is  important  enough 

to  Poll)  to  make  this  accusation,  then  it 

must  have  had  ■  tremendous  effect  on 

her  play.  And  that  means  that  my  win 
was  no  win  at  all.  What  we  should  do  is 
play  it  over  Bui  there  isn't  time  to  do 
that  and  still  get  in  the  finals  tomorrow. 
And    1    definitely    have    to    be    back    at 

work" — she  didn't  say  back  in  Holly- 
wood— "Monday  morning.  So  there's 
only  one  thing  to  do.  Polly.  I  default  the 
match.  You  go  ahead  and  play  Dorothy 
in  the  finals  tomorrow,  and  I'll  hope  to 
play  both  of  you  at  Crystal  Beach  in 
June.   Good  luck." 

About  there  she  started  crying,  and 
pushed  her  way  out  of  the  room. 

And  that  was  that.  By  now  she's  no 
doubt  crying  on  your  shoulder.  And  I 
can't  say  that  I  blame  her.  Now  that  it's 
over,  I  feel  a  little  like  a  heel.  If  we 
hadn't  given  her  so  much  help,  she  might 
even  have  won  this  thing. 

Oh,  I  forgot  to  tell  you  how  1  juggled 
the  golf  balls.  When  you  have  been  in 
show  business  as  long  as  1  have,  you  will 
know  never  to  underestimate  children. 
They'll  outwit  you  every  time.  So  right 
after  my  dealings  with  the  little  skin- 
flints I  thought  I'd  better  cover  myself. 
After  a  quick  lunch  I  hastened  down- 
town to  the  biggest  department  store, 
where  they  would  be  unlikely  to  remem- 
ber any  particular  transaction,  and 
bought  two  nice  Sterling  Dots,  like  Pol- 
ly's, and  a  ball  marker.  I  carefully 
marked  these  two  spares  with  unim- 
peachable PBs.  I  then  tossed  one  of 
Polly's  and  one  of  my  own  make  out 
onto  the  green,  and  banked  the  other 
two  in  my  bureau  drawer. 

And  isn't  it  a  lucky  thing  that  I  did? 
As  ever, 
George. 
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jS  greater  length 
filters  the  smoke 
on  the  way  to  your  throat 
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Filters  the  smoke    '■'•'■ ' 


•  Discover  for  yourself  why  so 
many  of  your  friends  have  changed  to  the  longer, 

finer  cigarette—  PALL  MALL.  Its  greater 
length  of  traditionally  fine,  mellow  tobaccos  serves 
as  a  longer,  natural  filter  to  screen  and 

cool  the  smoke  on  the  way  to  your  throat— 
yes,  filters  the  smoke  and  makes  it  mild. 

Thus  PALL  MALL  gives  you  a  smoothness, 
mildness  and  satisfaction  no  other  cigarette 

offers  you.  Enjoy  the  longer,  finer  cigarette 
in  the  distinguished  red  package— 

PALL  MALL  Famous  Cigarettes— 
good  to  look  at,  good  to  feel,  good  to  taste, 
and  good  to  smoke. 
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The  Story:  In  1870  when  Pride  Dawson  arrived  in 
New  York  City  he  was  flat  broke,  but  two  years  later 
he  was  one  of  the  richest  men  in  the  country.  He  got  his 
start  when  the  wealthy  financier  Black  Tom  Still- 
worth  hired  him  as  a  bodyguard.  Slowly  Pride  ac- 
quired a  controlling  interest  in  a  small  Pennsylvania 
railroad,  and  in  a  bitter  railroad  war  with  Black  Tom  he 
put  Stillworth's  competing  line  out  of  business.  Then 
in  1872,  on  a  right  of  way  in  Colorado  belonging  to 
Pride,  silver  was  discovered.  The  first  day  Pride  had 
been  in  New  York  he  had  met  and  fallen  in  love  with 
Sharon  O'Neil,  a  seamstress.  He  wanted  to  marry  her, 
but  in  acquiring  his  fortune  he  acquired  a  wife — not 
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By  FRANK  YERBY 


CONTINUING  THE  STORY  OF  A  WEALTHY  RUTHLESS  MAN,  THE 
WOMAN  WHO   MARRIED  HIM— AND  THE   WOMAN   HE   LOVED 


plain  Sharon  but  beautiful  Esther  Stillworth,  heiress 
to  Black  Tom's  millions.  But  one  night  Pride,  unhappy 
with  Esther,  went  to  Sharon's  house.  Esther  learned  of 
the  affair  and  began  to  hate  Pride  intensely.  Pride 
wanted  to  divorce  Esther  and  marry  Sharon,  but  found 
he  could  not  when  Esther  told  him  they  were  going  to 
have  a  baby.  It  was  a  girl  and  Esther  named  her  Ca- 
price. The  winter  of  1873  financial  panic  gripped  the 
country,  business  after  business  failed.  One  cold  night 
when  Pride  and  Sharon  were  out  walking  they  saw  a 
line  of  ragged  men  before  a  soup  kitchen.  The  sight 
sickened  Sharon  and  she  whispered  to  Pride,  "Oh, 
take  me  home!" 


PART 


fi 


OF   AN   EIGHT-PART   SERIAL 


PRIDE  and  Sharon  turned  back  and  retraced 
their  steps,  but  somehow,  somewhere,  in  the 
dark  and  cold  they  made  a  wrong  turning. 
They  found  themselves  in  the  dismal  confines  of  a 
street  that  neither  of  them  had  seen  before  in  all 
their  lives.  It  was  pitch  black  between  the  shabby 
tenements,  and  mounds  of  frozen  garbage  impeded 
their  passage.  Pride  caught  at  her  arm  to  turn  her 
around  once  more,  and  it  was  then  that  tbey  heard 
the  child's  moaning. 

Pride  started  forward,  his  hands  outthrust, 
searching.  They  closed  over  the  rough  edge  of  a 
packing  box.  He  gave  a  push  and  the  box  turned 
over,  spilling  its  contents:  a  child. 

Pride  bent  down  and  picked  up  the  child.  It 
was  impossible  to  tell  whether  it  was  a  boy  or  girl 
from  its  nondescript  clothing.  It  seemed  to  be 
about  six  years  of  age,  and  it  was  yelling  and 
hammering  at  his  face  with  quite  considerable 
force. 

Pride  paid  no  attention  to  the  blows  but  strode 
on  with  Sharon  half  running  at  his  heels,  until  they 
came  to  a  street  light.  He  held  the  child  up  to  the 
light,  seeing  the  filth-smeared  face,  streaked  white 
where  the  tears  came  through.  Then,  lifting  one  big 
hand,  he  tugged  at  the  boy's  cap.  At  once  a  mass 
of  heavy  black  hair  tumbled  down,  and  matted 
though  it  was  with  dirt  and  straw  and  feathers, 
Sharon  saw  that  this  was  a  girl  child — an  orphan 
lost  as  she  was  lost. 

"Oh,  Pride,"  she  whispered,  taking  the  child 
from  him,  "I'm  going  to  keep  her!" 

"Depends,"  Pride  growled,  "on  whether  she  has 
folks.  Have  you,  Missy?" 

The  child  shook  her  head. 

"Maw's  dead,"  she  said  calmly.  "Paw  beat  her 
with  a  broomstick  and  she  died.  Then  he  went 
away.  I  live — there."  And  she  pointed  toward  the 
packing  box. 

"Poor  little  one!"  Sharon  said.  "Well,  you  have 
a  mommy  now.  I'll  be  your  mommy!" 

Finding  a  cab  on  such  a  night  proved  almost  an 
impossibility.  They  were  more  than  halfway  home 
before  a  hansom  finally  passed  them. 

In    Sharon's    flat,    the    child    looked    about    in 

It  was  impossible  for  Pride  to  tell  from  its  ragged 
clothing  whether  the  child  was  a  boy  or  a  girl 
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lydra -Malic  Drive  standard  equipment  on 
ries  "98"  and  "88."  optional  at  extra  cost  on 
"6."'  White  sideiMill  tires  optional  at  extra  cost. 


let  set  for  a  new  sensation!  Get  ready  for  Oldsmobile's  "NEW  THRILL"  .  .  .  when  you  slip  behind  the  wheel  of  a  new  '49  Futuraraic. 
or  here  is  the  car  with  the  revolutionary  "Rocket"  Engine!  Here  is  the  car  that  brings  tomorrow  so  much  closer  .  .  .  the  car  whose 
igh-compression  smoothness  and  power  make  an  ordinary  road  seem  like  a  super-highway!  With  Hydra-Matic  Drive*  and  Whirlaway, 
"Rocket"  Engine  gives  you  the  safety  of  split-second  response  to  every  command  ...  a  burst  of  almost  unbelievable  power 
rithout  shifting  gears  or  pushing  a  clutch.  Words  can't  describe  it!  You've  got  to  drive  it  to  believe  it.  It's  Oldsmobile's  "New  Thrill!'''' 
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DELCO  BATTERIES  FOR  PASSENGER  CARS, 
TRUCKS,  BUSES  AND  TRACTORS  ARE  SOLD 
BY    DELCO    BATTERY   DEALERS    EVERYWHERE 


WHEREVER  WHEEIS  TURN  OR  PROPELLERS  SP//V 


wonder.  Clearly,  she  had  never  seen  so 
much  luxury  before  in  all  her  life. 

"Pride,"  Sharon  said,  "there's  some 
soup  in  the  ice  chest.  Heat  it  up,  won't 
you,  while  I  give  her  a  bath?" 

"Sure,"  Pride  grinned.  "I'd  like  to  see 
what  she  looks  like  under  all  that  dirt." 

It  took  two  complete  changes  of  wa- 
ter to  get  the  child  clean.  And  her  hair 
grayed  innumerable  rinsing  waters  be- 
fore it  was  soft  and  shining.  But  the  lit- 
tle girl  who  emerged  from  under  the 
layers  of  grime  was  a  creature  of  be- 
witching beauty.  She  was  dark,  thin, 
gypsy-like.  On  her  body  were  innumera- 
ble tiny  marks — always  in  pairs,  deep 
little  cuts  as  though  made  by  a  double 
knife. 

"What  on  earth  made  them?"  Sharon 
said. 

"Rats,"  the  child  said.  "They  bite." 

"Oh,  my  God!"  Sharon  whispered. 

Pride  put  a  big  finger  under  her  chin 
and  lifted  her  little  face.  "What's  your 
name,  honey  child?" 

"Lil'th,"  she  answered  promptly. 

"Lilith?"  Sharon  guessed.  "Oh,  Pride 
— what  a  pretty  name!" 

PRIDE  grinned.  "Cute  little  mite,  isn't 
she?"  he  said.  "Look,  Sharon — I  got 
some  rights  in  her,  haven't  I?  After  all 
I  did  find  her.  And  this  isn't  like  your 
taking  presents  from  me." 

"What  do  you  want  to  do?"  Sharon 
asked. 

"I  want  to  help  take  care  of  her,"  Pride 
said.  "I  want  to  pay  for  her  schooling, 
anyhow." 

"I  think  that  will  be  all  right.  I  can't 
see  anything  wrong  with  it,  at  the  mo- 
ment." 

They  sat  fascinated  and  watched  the 
child  noisily  devouring  the  soup.  Lilith 
ate  as  though  she  had  never  eaten  be- 
fore in  her  life. 

Sharon  refilled  her  bowl — four  times 
in  all,  and  at  last,  the  dark,  curly  head 
jerked  above  the  bowl.  Sharon  sprang 
up  and  took  Lilith  in  her  arms.  She 
stood  there  a  long  time,  staring  down  at 
the  sleeping  child. 

"Oh,  thank  you,  God!"  she  said. 

"I'll  get  you  a  nursemaid  for  her," 
Pride  said,  "unless  you  want  to  quit 
work  and  let  me  take  care  of  both  of 
you." 

"No,"  Sharon  said,  "I  can't  do  that, 
Pride.  All  right,  you  get  a  girl  to  come 
during  the  days.  The  poor  little  thing! 
God  knows  what  she  must  have  suf- 
fered." 

The  authorities  put  no  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  Sharon's  adopting  the  child, 
though  she  put  the  word  "spinster" 
firmly  behind  her  name.  They  were 
overwhelmed  with  unwanted  children. 
To  have  one  wanted  was  a  pleasant  sur- 
prise. 

But  Pride  was  obliged  to  hire  four 
nursemaids  in  succession  before  they 
found  one  who  would  stay.  Lilith  had  a 
perfect  fiend  of  a  temper  and  a  vocabu- 
lary that  would  put  the  most  expert 
sailor  to  shame.  She  delighted  in  wan- 
ton destructiveness — tearing  Sharon's 
clothes,  spilling  her  perfumes,  and 
smearing  powder  all  over  everything. 

"I  can't  seem  to  reach  her,"  Sharon 
said  despairingly.  "She's  so  strange, 
Pride.  She  can't  seem  to  bear  being 
loved." 

"Give  her  time,"  Pride  said. 

He  was,  it  seemed,  right.  At  last  a 
large  and  motherly  German  woman, 
Frau  Himpel,  by  name,  arrived  and  took 
over.  She  ignored  Lilith's  tantrums  and 
swearing,  and  went  about  inexorably 
feeding,  bathing  and  dressing  the  child. 
Lilith  kicked  and  screamed — but  it  had 
no  effect  upon  this  placid  mountain  of 
pink  and  white  flesh.  Finally,  Lilith  gave 
it  up,  and  became  almost  a  model  child, 
but  her  dark,  mysterious  little  mind  was 
busy.  .  .  . 

There  was  nobody  in  the  world,  four- 
year-old  Caprice  Dawson  was  con- 
vinced, quite  so  nice  as  her  daddy.   Not 


only  did  he  bring  her  a  new  and  excitir 
toy  every  time  he  entered  the  house,  hi 
he  knew  so  many  different  ways  of  ha> 
ing  fun.  He  would  get  down  on  all  foui 
and  let  her  ride  him.  He  would  toss  hi 
up  higher  than  the  big  chandelier  in  it 
hall,  and  catch  her  as  she  fell.  He  loo 
her  sailing  on  his  yacht  up  and  dowi 
Long  Island  Sound — and  he  bought  hi 
the  most  beautiful  bangtailed  pony  ha 
nessed  to  a  wicker  cart. 

But  sometimes  it  looked  like  M 
didn't  love  him.    How  could  she  be 
cross  with   him?    The  other  day 
Daddy  had  taken  her  over  to  play  wii 
Lil'th — how  pretty   Lil'th   was — a 
big  girl — -nine  years  old,  Daddy  sail 
and  she  had  sat  on  Auntie  Sharon's  kne 
and   eaten   ice  cream — Auntie   Sharo 
was  nice,  too,  not  as  pretty  as  Momnr 
but  nicer — Mommy  had  been  very  artt; '•'-■ 
gry-  i 

"Oh,  Pride,  how  could  you?"  Mommi  '•'■■■ 
had  said.  p 

There  had  been  a  lot  of  other  tal!i- 
that  she  hadn't  understood,  but  part  of  Y.-- 
she  did  understand,  for  when  Momm 
had  started  talking  about  leaving  Daddi. 
flat  and  taking  Caprice  with  her,  sh<u  : 
Caprice,  had  started  to  cry.  &  V 

"You  see,"  Daddy  had  said,  takin 
her  in  his  arms.  They  talked  a  lot  mon 
but  she  had  been  so  sleepy.    The  1 
thing  she  had  heard  was  Mommy  sa 
something    about    fixing    Daddy.     Wijj 
Daddy  broken?  She  looked  at  him  quil 
anxiously  to  see  if  one  of  his  arms  cfcn  » 
legs  had  come  loose  like  her  dolly's  di     it 
when  she  pulled  at  them  too  hard,  bi  i 
Daddy  had  been  all  right. 

Now  they  were  going  away  to  a  p 
that  Caprice  couldn't  remember — to 
kind  of  a  fair.   Daddy  had  explained 
to  her.   It  was  because  the  country  we 
now  one  hundred  years  old.  a 

"Are  you  a  hundred  years  old,  toi 
Daddy?"  she  had  asked  him,  and  he  ha  ih  a 
told  her  quite  solemnly  that  he  was  iw 
hundred.    But  people  couldn't  be  th; 
old.    Auntie  Sharon  had  told  her  thiT:; 
only  elephants  and  turtles  grew  so  old.  ;  moi 

But  she  was  very  glad  to  be  goin  "So, 
away  to  that  place  with  the  long  name,  i  ural 
only  because  of  that  man.    That  othe  id  ft 
man — Joe,    Mommy    called    him.     H  The 
came  to  the  house  a  lot  when  Daddy  ws  «e 
not  at  home,  but  he  teased  her  too  muc  tsm 
and  pinched  her  cheeks.  He  looked  lik   Car 
such  a  nice  man,  but  he  wasn't — not  lik  Unci; 
Daddy.     In   the   first   place,   he   neve  me  < 
brought  her  anything,  and  in  the  secon  ; 
he  was  always  holding  Mommy's  hanr 
and  talking  to  her  so  quietly  that  d 
price  couldn't  hear  what  they  were  saj  " 
ing.  T7 

Anyway,  they  were  going  away  froi 
that  Joe,  now,  and  she  wouldn't  have  t 
worry  about  him  any  more.  She  ha 
meant  to  tell  Daddy  about  him,  but  e^ 
ery  time  Daddy  would  come  home  wit! 
his  hands  behind  his  back,  hiding  th 
present  he  had  bought  for  her,  and  sh 
would  get  so  excited  that  she  would  foi 
get.  Ah,  there  Daddy  was  now!  And  a 
her  tiny  feet  flew  down  the  hall,  Capric 
wondered  what  he  had  brought  her. 


ESTHER,  too,  was  relieved  when  Prid 
announced  that  he  was  taking  ther 
down  to  Philadelphia  to  the  Great  Cer 
tennial  Exposition.  She  had  discovere 
at  last  that  there  was  no  need  even  hop. 
ing  that  she  could  force  Pride  to  abar 
don  Sharon  O'Neil.  She  had  played  he 
trump  card  and  had  lost.  For  when  sh 
had  threatened  to  take  Caprice  awa 
from  him,  the  child  had  cried  so  bitterl, 
that  even  she  was  shocked. 

"Just  try  it,"  Pride  had  said  grimly 
"I'll  buy  up  the  whole  damn'  Pinkerto: 
Agency  and  set  them  on  your  trail  till  i 
find  you.  Then  I'd  have  you  committe 
to  a  lunatic  asylum — and  don't  say 
couldn't  do  it!" 

Esther  was  afraid  that  he  was  righ 
Any  woman  who  left  a  man  as  rich  an 
as  powerful  as  Pride  Dawson  was  sui 
to  be  considered  mad  by  a  legion  of  er 
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vus  women,  as  well  as  a  benchful  of 
idy  judges.  No,  she'd  just  have  to  bide 
b  time.  .  .  . 

vlathilda,  one  of  Sharon's  assistants 
a  the  shop,  said,  "Look!  Its  the  Ran- 
dphs!" 

Sharon  stood  up  and  patted  a  stray 
*;p  of  hair  back  into  place.  The  Ran- 
fcphs  had  been  rich  so  long  that  people 
r  J  lorgotten  when  it  was  that  they  did 
r:  have  money.  Peter  John  Randolph, 
ie  first  of  the  line,  had  become  a  mil- 
Lnaire  in  colonial  times.  And  one 
■mch  of  the  family  had  turned  its  back 
ion  the  crudities  of  American  life  and 
|;ome  subjects  of  Her  Majesty,  Vic- 
pa.  by  the  Grace  of  God,  of  the  United 
lagdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
Keen,  Defender  of  the  Faith,  Empress 
i  India.  There  was  a  Viscount  Ran- 
jlph  now,  and  the  American  branch  of 
p  family  shuttled  back  and  forth  across 
p  Atlantic  as  though  it  were  a  duck 
fnd. 

Sharon  walked  forward  to  meet  the 

es  Grace  and  Patricia  Randolph,  a 

e  of  triumph  on  her  thin  face.    To 

uire  the  Randolphs  as  clients  was  like 

ing  a  patron  of  the  queen  herself — 

w  York  society,  many  of  whom  had 

lowed  Esther  Stillworth  into  her  shop, 

uld  now,  presently,  break  down  her 

>rs.    The   Misses   Randolph,   Sharon 

ided  at  once,  were  going  to  be  diffi- 

It  customers. 

But  the  young  man  who  accompanied 

m  was  quite  different;  it  was  only 

er  Sharon  had  come  much  closer  that 

e  could  see  that  he,  too,  was  a  Ran- 

lph — for    his    face    was    much    less 

uine  than  that  of  his  sisters,  and  was 

deniably   handsome.    He   had   light- 

wn,   deeply   curling   hair,   and   blue 

shaded  by  lashes  that  were  shock- 

ly  long  for  a  man's.    The  sideburns 

t  adorned  his  youthful  face  were  as 

ly  as  the  hair  upon  his  head,  and  even 

ter  in  hue. 

Nice  face,  Sharon  thought,  but  weak. 

len  she  was  bowing  gracefully  to  the 

dolph  girls. 

So  good  of  you  to  come,"  she  mur- 
red.    "I  had  no  idea  that  you'd  be 
k  from  England  so  soon." 
The   Misses   Randolph  showed  their 
irge,  yellow  teeth  fleetingly  in  mirth- 
is^  smiles. 

"Caroline  told  us  about  your  place," 

atricia  Randolph  said.  "And  showed  us 

Drae  of  the  frocks  you  made  for  her. 

ery  nice." 

Caroline?  Sharon  searched  her  mem- 


ory. Oh,  yes.  That  was  the  youngest  of 
William  Astor's  daughters.  It  paid  to 
keep  track  of  such  things. 

"Yes,"  she  sajd  simply,  "I've  made  a 
number  of  things  for  her.  Misses  Helen 
and  Emily,  too — and — "  She  caught 
herself  in  time.  She  had  been  about  to 
add  Charlotte  Augusta  to  the  list.  But 
Charlotte  Augusta  had  been  divorced. 
Adding  her  would  be  no  recommenda- 
tion to  the  Randolphs 

"Would  you,"  Grace  Randolph  Mid 
abruptly,  "mind  showing  us  some  of 
your  things?" 

THEY  had  acquired,  too.  Sharon  saw, 
the  English  habit  of  being  curt  with 
persons  whom  they  considered  their  in- 
feriors. Well,  she  could  put  up  with  that. 

"Delighted,"  she  murmured,  and 
raised  her  hand  to  Mathilda.  As  she  did 
so,  she  looked  full  into  young  Ran- 
dolph's face.  His  blue  eyes  were  wide  and 
they  were  staring  at  her  in  unconcealed 
awe.    Quickly,  Sharon  turned  aside. 

Mathilda  came  scurrying  out  with  her 
arms  full  of  dresses.  Some  of  them  had 
been  made  as  samples,  and  others  were 
gowns  ordered  by  one  or  another  of 
Sharon's  clientele,  but  not  yet  delivered 
or  called  for. 

Grace  and  Patricia  Randolph  exam- 
ined them  all,  their  long  faces  impas- 
sive. But  Sharon  could  see  a  slight  glow 
in  their  eyes,  for  all  their  English  trained 
habit  of  self-control.  Young  Randolph, 
however,  was  not  at  all  impassive. 

"Beautiful!"  he  said.  "I  tell  you,  Miss 
O'Neil,  they  don't  make  gowns  like  this 
— not  even  in  Paris!" 

"Oh,  hush!"  Patricia  said  fretfully. 
"What  do  you  know  about  clothes?" 

"I  know  what  I  like.  And  being  a 
man,  that  ought  to  be  the  ultimate  au- 
thority. Or  don't  you  dress  to  please 
men?" 

"No,"  Grace  said  flatly,  "we  don't. 
Men  will  like  anything — once  they  get 
used  to  it.  We  dress  to  make  other 
women  envious." 

That,  Sharon  reflected,  was  God's 
own  truth. 

"However,"  Grace  went  on,  "your 
dresses  are  beautiful,  Miss  O'Neil.  I 
think  I'll  take  six.  Might  we  see  some 
designs?" 

Sharon  brought  out  a  portfolio  of 
sketches  which  she,  herself,  had  made. 
"You  realize,"  she  said  simply,  "that 
once  I  make  a  dress  from  these  sketches, 
I  destroy  the  sketch.  Only  one  of  a  kind 
— no    duplicates.     I    assure    you,    Miss 
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°OH  DEAR.1  THAT  OLD  HAND- WIND   CLOCK  IS 
LATE  AGAIN  !  NOW  MAYBE   YOU'LL   BUY  US 
A  GENERAL  ELECTRIC  ALARM   CLOCK/" 


This,  of  course,  is  only  a  cartoon.  But  real-life  scenes  just  like 
it  arc  still  being  played — even  in  this  progressive  day  and  age! 
Hard  to  believe,  isn't  it? 

When  all  the  time,  people  (perhaps  you?)  could  be  ALWAYS 
on  time  with  an  absolutely  accurate  General  Electric  Alarm  Clock! 
We  recommend  the  G-E  HERALDER  with  luminous  hands  and 
hour  dots.  It  has  the  Select-A-Larm  feature  too! 

This  feature  allows  you  to  select  the  one  exact  volume  of 
"wake-up"  which  suits  you  best . . .  from  "Whisper"  to  "Shout" 
or  any  point  in  between!  This  alarm  clock  also  has  all  these 
important  G-E  advantages: 

1 .  Self-starting  ...  no  winding. 

2.  Quiet  ...  no  disturbing  ticktock. 

3.  Dependable  .  .  .  wakes  you  on  time,  every  time. 

4.  Accurate  .  .  .  electrically  checked  by  your  power  company 
to  correspond  with  official  Naval  Observatory  time. 


ELECTRIC 
CLOCKS 


The  HKRAI.DER  is  only  one  of  a 
complete  line  of  General  Klectric 
alarm,  kitchen,  and  occasional  clocks 
—"The  Clocks  Most  People  Want 
Most." 

P.  S.  Remember:  General  Electric 
Alarm  Clocks  are  available  for  as 
little  as  $4.95,  plus  tax.  (Prices  sub- 
ject to  change  without  notice.) 


The  HERALDEK  with  Select-A-Larm,  15.95,  plut  tax. 


Why  wind  a  clock  today?  Get  a  General  Electric  Clock  and  forget  it! 


GENERAL 


ELECTRIC 
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Chesterfields  are  much  milder.  Smoke  a  pack,  "Take  it  from  me  Chesterfields  are  really  milde 

you'll  see  what  I  mean."^  fyqfagjBjJL  and  ,hey  sa*W&*t  /&M4*l. 


MOST  VALUABLE   PLAYER   IN  THE  AMERICAN   LEAGUE 


NATIONAL  OPEN  AND  P.G.A.  CHAMPIO 


mm 

'Milder,  much  milder-and  they're  really  satisfying. 
It's  my  cigarette!"  0^  j^u^ 

WORLD'S  PROFESSIONAL  CHAMPION  TENNIS  PLAYER 

make  Yours  the  MILDER  cigarette 
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fere's  the  one  I'm  really  glad  to  put  my  name 
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Chesterfields  have  what  I  want  in  a  smoke,  real 
ildness  and  better  '"'e-^^^^ 

STAR   BACK  OF  THE  SAN  FRANCISCO  49'ERS 
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PEANUT 

Reg.  U.  S. 
Pal.  Off. 


Guests  just 
can't  resist 
Planters  Peanuts. 
Crisp— crunchy  — 
oven-fresh  in  the 
blue  vacuum  can. 
They  taste  so-o-o-o 
good!  All  America 
loves  'em. 


This  Planters  product  is  also 

made  in  Toronto,  and  sold 
everywhere  in  Canada. 


RLANTi 

is  the  word  for 

**ANUTS 


Randolph,  that  you'll  never  meet  your- 
self coming  down  the  street." 

"You,"  Patricia  said,  "must  be  quite 
expensive." 

"I  am,"  Sharon  said  firmly. 

"Hang  the  expense!"  her  brother  said. 
"Where  else  will  you  get  clothes  like 
these?" 

Patricia  shot  him  a  reproving  look. 
Then  she  turned  back  to  the  sketches 
and  her  face  became  suddenly  alive  and 
eager.  "Six,"  she  repeated.  "The  wine, 
the  mauve,  the  blue — " 

Grace  also  took  six.  Sharon's  pencil 
flew  over  her  notebook,  recording  the 
selections.  But,  when  they  were  leaving, 
the  unexpected  happened.  For,  instead 
of  merely  murmuring,  "Good  day,"  like 
his  sisters,  young  Randolph  impulsively 
put  out  his  hand. 

"It's  been  jolly,  meeting  you,  Miss 
O'Neil,"  he  said. 

"Thank  you,"  Sharon  said  quietly, 
noting  the  shocked  expressions  upon  his 
sisters'  faces.  Then,  very  gracefully,  she 
bowed  them  out. 

That  evening,  as  she  locked  the  door 
of  the  shop,  she  was  aware  of  a  figure 
lurking  in  the  shadows.  She  knew  it 
could  not  be  Pride,  for  this  was  not  his 
evening  to  call.  She  moved  off, 
walking  very  quickly,  hearing 
the  footsteps  behind  her.  She 
was  badly  frightened.  There 
was  no  one  else  in  sight — no 
policeman,  no  passers-by.  She 
did  not  want  to  run,  but  the 
footsteps  were  gaining  on  her. 
Then  she  saw  the  hansom  cab. 

She  raised  her  parasol  to 
summon  it,  though  she  knew 
well  that  this  was  an  extrava- 
gance; but  the  voice  behind  her 
stopped  her. 

"Miss  O'Neil!"  it  called. 
"Oh,  I  say  there,  Miss  O'Neil — 
wait  a  bit,  won't  you?" 

Sharon  lowered  her  parasol, 
and  turned.  "Why,  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph!" she  said,  in  pained  sur- 
prise. 

"I  beg  your  pardon.  Miss 
O'Neil,"  he  said.  "Pray  forgive 
me.  But  I  just  had  to  see  you." 

"Why?"  Sharon  asked  di- 
rectly. 

"Why?  Jove — that  is  a  poser, 
isn't  it?  You  were  hailing  that 
cabby,  there.  Come,  let's  ride 
about  a  bit,  and  I'll  try  to  ex- 
plain—" 

"No,"  Sharon  said. 

"No?"  Randolph's  face  was 
filled  with  astonishment.  Clearly 
he   wasn't   used   to    being   re- 
buffed. Especially  not  by  the  lower  or- 
ders, Sharon  thought  grimly. 

"No,  thank  you,  Mr.  Randolph.  I'm 
on  my  way  home — and,  after  all,  we 
haven't  been  properly  introduced." 

"Oh,  bother!"  Randolph  said.  "Very 
well,  I'm  Courtney  Randolph,  at  your 
service,  ma'am.  And  you're  Miss  Sharon 
O'Neil — a  lovely  name,  by  the  way. 
Now,  we're  properly  introduced.  May  I 
take  you  riding?" 

SHARON  started  to  shake  her  head, 
but  the  humor  of  the  whole  situation 
struck  her  with  irresistible  force.  She  and 
Pride  hadn't  been  properly  introduced 
either.  Who  was  she  to  stand  on  cere- 
mony? Besides,  Courtney  Randolph 
seemed  a  thoroughly  likable  young  man 
— that  ridiculous  British  accent  of  his  ex- 
cepted. 

"All  right,"  she  smiled,  "for  a  little 
while.  I'm  very  tired.  We'll  ride  around 
the  square  until  you  explain  why  you 
accosted  me  in  the  street.  Then,  you'll 
take  me  home." 

"That,"  Courtney  said,  once  they  were 
settled  in  the  cab,  "is  very  easy  to  ex- 
plain— I  didn't  know  how  else  to  get  in 
touch  with  you.  I  didn't  mean  to  be 
rude,  truly  I  didn't — you  must  believe 
me!" 

"I  do  believe  you,"  Sharon  said  gently. 


"But  that  only  brings  us  to  the  main 
question  of  why  you  wanted  to  get  in 
touch  with  me  in  the  first  place." 

Courtney  sat  very  still,  looking  at  her. 
"Because,"  he  said  sadly,  "I'm  afraid 
I've  fallen  quite  hopelessly  in  love  with 
you.    Oh,  yes — quite." 

Sharon  stared  at  him  in  blank  in- 
credulity. "Now,  really,  Mister  Ran- 
dolph," she  began,  "you  don't  expect 
me  to  believe  that.  Before  this  morning, 
you'd  never  seen  me  before  in  your 
life." 

"How  long  is  it  supposed  to  take?" 
Courtney  said,  almost  angrily.  "I  walked 
into  your  shop — and  presto — there  it 
was.  It's  something  that  has  never  hap- 
pened to  me  before.  Oh,  no — quite  the 
contrary.  But  you — you're  so  different. 
Strangely  and  delightfully  different. 
Courtney,  I  said  to  myself,  the  moment 
after  I  heard  your  lovely  voice — you 
must  see  her  again — you  must!" 

"Please,"  Sharon  said,  "please  don't. 
You  can't  know  what  you're  saying — it's 
impossible!" 

"Impossible?  Hardly  that.  Let  us  say 
difficult.  First  I  have  to  convince  you 
that  I'm  sincere — that  I  mean  you  nei- 
ther harm  nor  dishonor.    That  is  diffi- 


"You    have    made    me    so    happy, 
George — it's  bigger  than  Harriet's" 


CHARLES   PEARSON 


cult.  Unfortunately,  men  of  my  class 
have  made  it  so.  AH  I'm  asking,  my 
dear  Miss  O'Neil,  is  the  opportunity  of 
calling  upon  you." 

"Please."  Sharon  said,  "take  me  home 
now.  I — I'm  all  confused." 

"Good!  At  least  I  have  some  effect 
upon  you.  I  was  beginning  to  despair. 
What's  your  address?" 

Sharon  told  him.  Then  she  sat  back 
and  listened  to  his  gay  platitudes  until 
they  had  reached  her  house. 

"I — I  must  go  now,"  she  said.  But 
Courtney  caught  her  hand. 

"Wait,"  he  said.  "You  haven't  told 
me  whether  or  not  I  may  call." 

Sharon  thought  quickly,  wildly.  He's 
so  nice — a  real  gentleman.  Oh.  why 
didn't  I  meet  him  long  ago — before 
Pride?  Oh,  yes,  before  I  was  destroyed 
by  Pride. 

"Please,"  Courtney  Randolph  whis- 
pered. 

Why  not?  Sharon  mused,  I  am  not 
bound  to  Pride — must  I  stay  forever  the 
prisoner  of  my  weakness — and  my  love? 
I — I  could  marry  this  boy,  perhaps,  and 
then  I  would  be  free — free!  Oh,  Pride, 
she  wept  inside  the  darkness  of  her 
heart,  why  is  it  that  I  must  love  you  so? 

"Yes,"  Sharon  said  at  last,  "you  may 
call.  But  not  on  Thursday  nights — I'm 
always  busy,  then." 


"Oh,  thank  you.  thank  you!"  Cou 
ney  said,  and  leaping  down  from  the  cj 
helped  her  down.  "This,"  he  declari 
"is  the  most  wonderful  day  of  my  Lift 

Or  the  most  unfortunate,  Shar 
thought.  Then  she  said,  "Good  nigh 
and  fled  up  the  long  stairs. 

SHARON  stared  at  the  strange  ch 
whom  she  had  adopted.  Lilith,  at  ni 
was  tall  for  her  age,  and  very  slend' 
There  was  an  odd  quality  to  her  beau 
Something  smoldering,  Sharon  thoug 
There  was,  Sharon  decided,  at  least 
promise  of  qualities  that  might  bri 
Lilith  to  the  brink  of  the  fate  which  si 
herself,  had  suffered.  She  would  have 
take  good  care  of  the  child. 

And  that,  in  itself,  brought  up  anoth 
aspect  of  the  whole  matter.  Lilith  w 
growing  up.  Always  remarkably  ale 
she  had  grown  more  so  in  the  past  ye; 
Even  now,  she  was  beginning  to  a 
questions — about  Pride.  How  lo 
could  Sharon  conceal  the  truth  fn 
her? 

"Do  you,"  Sharon  inquired  of  Lili 
"like  Courtney?" 

"Very    much,"    Lilith    said    sober 

"He's  ever  so  much  nicer  than  Pri 

Besides,  I  need  a  daddy.  Doi 

you  think  so,  Auntie  Sharon 

Courtney    was    coming 
night.  He  would  take  her  ri 
or  to  the  theater,  or  an 
she    wanted    to   go.     He 
been  very  patient.    And  I 
like  him,  Sharon  thought. 

The  trouble  is,  she  mused 
love  Pride.   Nothing,  no, 
ing  at  all  seems  to  make 
slightest  difference  in  that.  1* 
would  anything  ever,  she 
lieved.  But  was  she  sure?  If 
were  to  go  away — far  away 
settle  down  with  a  man  wl 
was  gentleness  itself — might 
not  forget  Pride?   Was  it 
after  all,  her  duty  to  Lilith, 
herself,  and  to  her  God,  to  f 
get  him?   She  put  up  both 
hands  to  her  head.  It  ached  s| 
No  head  on  earth  was  desigm 
to  bear  the  burden  of  so  mui 
thinking.    Yet  she  must  thin| 
She  must  decide  once  and  f- 
all  which  way  she  must  go 
was  all  so  simple.  All  she  had 
do  was  to  say  yes  to  Courtm 
She    heard    the    bell    no' 
sounding  clearly,   in  the  h 
And  her  small  feet  were  raci 
down  the  stairs.    "I'm  com 
Courtney,"  she  said.   "Oh,  y 
tonight,  at  last.  I'll  come  toyou 
She  threw  open  the  door,  and  sto< 
there   in   the   dull   glow  of   the   stre 
lamp,  her  face  flushed  and  eager,  so  th 
seeing  it,   Courtney   was   powerless 
move. 

"Sharon,"  he  whispered.  "Oh,  i 
dearest." 

"Come  in,"  she  said  gently.  "\S 
won't  go  out  tonight.  I — I  want  to  ta 
to  you." 

He  followed  her  mutely  up  the  staii 
his  eyes  filled  with  so  doglike  a  devotic 
that  she  could  feel  it  though  she  did  m 
look  at  him. 

"Sit  down,"  ahe  said.  "Would  yc 
like  some  wine?" 

"No — Yes!  God  knows  I  need  som 
You  were  so  lovely  there  in  the  doorwa 
Sharon.  There  was  something  in  yoi 
face  that  unnerved  me.  I  don't  kno 
what  it  was — " 

"I  do,"  Sharon  said.  "I  think  yo 
saw  that  I've  come  to  a  decision — aboi 
us." 

"Oh,  my  Lord!"  he  breathed.  "Don 
say  it's  over.  Please  don't  say  we're  fii 
ished.  I  might  disgrace  myself.  I  rath< 
fear  I  might  shed  tears.  Rum  shov 
what?  Please,  Sharon." 

"Don't  be  alarmed,"  she  said  slowl 

"That  wasn't  what  I  was  going  to  say 

He  was  on  his  feet  now.  Then  with 

gesture  that  was  absurd,  ridiculous,  an 
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He'll  drain  and  flush  radiator,  check 
spark  plugs,  battery,  tires  .  .  .  make 
complete  under-car  inspection.  He'll 
fill  your  crankcase  with  havoline, 
the  modern  motor  oil  that  cleans  as 
it  lubricates.  He'll  lubricate  the 
chassis  with  marfak,  Texaco's 
tough,  long-lasting  lubricant  ...  to 
give  you  that  "cushiony"  feeling  as 


See  your  Texaco  Dealer  for  a  Spring  Check-Up 


you  drive.  He'll  protect  gears  with 
proper  Texaco  Spring  grade  lubri- 
cants. And  he'll  fill  your  tank  with 
Texaco  SKY  CHIEF  gasoline,  the  lux- 
ury motor  fuel  ...  or  with  Texaco 
fire-chief,  the  emergency  power 
gasoline  that  sells  at  regular  prices. 
Drive  in  and  see  your  Texaco  Dealer, 
the  best  friend  your  car  ever  had. 


THE  TEXAS  COMPANY 

TEXACO  DEALERS  IN  ALL  48  STATES 

Texaco  Products  are  also  distributed  in  Canada 
TUNC  IN  ..  .  TEXACO  STAR  THEATER  every  Wednesday  night  starring  Milton  Berle.  See  newspaper  for  time  and  station. 
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INSTANT   BLADE  CHANGING 


REAL  SHAVING  COMFORT 
DOUBLE-EDGE  ECONOMY 


•  You  save  time  and  fuss  .  .  .  get  the 
slickest,  most  refreshing  shaves  a  man  ever 
had  .  .  .  with  this  ultra-modern  Gillette 
One-Piece  Razor.  Precision-made  and 
specially  designed  for  use  with  the  new 
Gillette  Blue  Blade  Dispenser,  this  great 
razor  offers  you  extra  convenience  and 
extra  comfort  plus  double-edge  economy. 
Buy  a  Gillette  Super-Speed  Razor  Set  now! 


Gillette 


One-Piece  Razor 


Greatest  Staring  Bs/ya/r?  £iser: 


/ 


Gillette  Super- 
Speed  Razor  and 


opeea  nazor  ana 
handy  Gillette   c 
Dispenser   con-    y 


taining  lOGillette 
Blue  Blades-20 
shaving  edges. 

$1.50  VALUE.  .. 


look^'  feel^p'  he^9'  *&*  Gillette  Blue  Blades 
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WITH  THE  SHARPEST  EDGES  EVER  HONED 
Copyright,  1910.  by  Gilleiic  Safely  Hazor  Company 


curiously  touching  .ill  at  the  same  time, 
he  dropped  to  his  knees. 

"Sharon,"  he  whispered,  "you  don't 
mean — you  aren't  going  to  say — oh, 
dearest,  dearest." 

Sharon  stopped  suddenly,  the  hand 
she  was  about  to  put  out  to  him  half 
withdrawn.  The  young,  utterly  foolish 
tenderness  upon  his  face  was  a  beautiful 
thing  suddenly.  It  was  a  deep  and  honest 
emotion — clumsy  and  without  grace  as 
such  things  usually  are.  But  very  real, 
and  very  true.  And  what  she  had  been 
about  to  do  was  the  worst  of  all  be- 
trayals: She  was  about  to  accept  this 
man — under  false  pretenses.  She  had 
been,  unthinking  up  to  now,  about  to  al- 
low him  to  wed  a  woman  whom  he 
thought  honest  and  pure.  But  now,  sud- 
denly, she  could  not  do  it. 

She  lifted  her  head,  her  nostrils  flar- 
ing. There  was  pride  in  every  line  of  her 
thin  figure.  And,  even  as  his  heart  sank, 
Courtney  was  sure  that 
never  again  in  this  life 
would  he  see  anyone  so 
beautiful. 

"Yes,"  she  said  at 
last,  "I  was  going  to  say 
that.  I  was  going  to  tell 
you  I'd  marry  you.  But 
I  cannot.  I'd  have  to  lie 
in  order  to  do  it — and 
you  are  far  too  good  for 
lies." 

"Rather  thick, 
Sharon.  Put  it  more 
simply,  won't  you?  Lies? 
How  could  you  lie?  It 
would  be  blasphemy 
from  an  angel." 

Sharon  bent  forward 
suddenly,  the  pride  in 
her  gone  as  though  it 
had  never  been. 
"Please,  Courtney — 
please  go,"  she  said. 
"Don't  make  me  tell 
you  what  I'll  have  to,  if 
you  stay." 

Courtney  scrambled 
clumsily  to  his  feet. 

"There  isn't  any- 
thing," he  said  stoutly, 
"on  the  face  of  God's 
green  earth  that  could 
make  a  particle  of  dif- 
ference in  the  way  I  feel 
about  you." 

"Are  you  sure,  Courtney?"  Sharon 
whispered. 

"Absolutely!" 

"Very  well,"  she  said,  looking  straight 
into  his  face.  "I  have  been  Pride  Daw- 
son's mistress  for  nearly  five  years.  I 
am  neither  good,  nor  true,  nor  fine. 
I  am  not  fit  to  loose  the  laces  of  your 
boots,  much  less  become  your  wife." 
She  stood  there,  seeing  his  face  crum- 
bling into  the  shapeless  contortions  of 
pure  grief,  the  pain  in  his  eyes  so  naked 
and  pitiful,  that  even  to  look  upon  it  was 
a  shameful  thing. 

Then  she  bent  down  with  her  own 
curiously  angular  grace  and  picked  up 
his  hat.  "Good-by,  Courtney,"  she  said. 

He  did  not  answer  her.  She  held  the 
door  open  for  him,  and  watched  him  as 
he  reeled  drunkenly  through  it.  Then, 
very  quietly,  she  closed  it  behind  him. 

THE  next  morning,  when  Sharon 
came  down  the  steps  of  her  house, 
she  saw  a  cab  racing  toward  her.  It  drew 
to  an  abrupt  halt,  and  Courtney  jumped 
out  of  it,  signaling  the  driver  to  wait. 

Sharon  stood  quite  still,  her  dark  eyes 
somber  and  questioning,  until  he  came 
up  to  her. 

"Sharon,  I — "  Courtney  began. 

"Yes?"  she  said  very  quietly. 
Courtney?" 

"I've  been  a  fool!   Forgive  me.' 

Sharon's  brows  rose  sharply.    'I 
give  you?   For  what?" 

"For  behaving  so  badly.  For  making 
you  think  ray  love  so  small  a  thing.  It 
isn't,  you  know.  You  told  me  about  your 


past.    Well 
last  night 
to  kmw    it 


we 


that's   dead   now.    It   , 
nly  I  didn't  have  the   ,, 
1  el \   leave   it   buried.  « 
?   Let's  go  on  as  though  nothinj.-, 
though  it  had  never  been." 

She  stood   there   looking  at   him  A 
eyes  widening  and  darkening  in  her 
face. 

'You  made  a  mistake,"  he  wen 
hurriedly.  "Granted.  But  I'm  not  i 
It  isn't  my  duty  to  judge  you  or  pi 
you.  All  I  can  do  is  to  love  you 
help  you  forget — if  you  can.  Can 
Sharon?" 

Slowly  she  shook  her  head. 
"No,"  she  whispered.    "Does  it 
ter?" 

"No!"  he  half  shouted.  "It  dot 
Nothing  matters  but  the  fact  I  love 
Nothing  counts  on  this  bloody  c  mjhK 
except  that  I'm  going  to  marry  yoi  ^so 
you'll  have  me.  Will  you,  Sharon?  ,,:,  ji 
be  most  humbly  grateful."  \\ 
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ROBERT   GREENHALGH 


On  and  OJj' 


In  elevators  it's  not  mere 
Politeness  or  its  lack,  I  fear, 
That  governs,  as  one  goes  aloft, 
Which  hats  stay  on,  and  which 
doffed. 


are 


For  men  whose  hair  is  nice  and  thick 
Take  off  their  hats  at  double-quick, 
While  those  whose  hair  is  not  so  hardy 
Are  apt  to  be  a  little  tardy. 


— RICHARD   ARMOUR 
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She  did  not  move  at  all,  her  fac 
still  and  white  as  though  it  had  t 
carved  from  stone,  her  eyes  wide,  s 
ing  at  him,  their  expression  unchaD 
except  that  now  they  filled  up  evei 
slowly  with  tears.  He  stood  there  in1 
silent  street,  listening  to  the  sound  of  — . 
own  breathing.  The  cab  horse  brot 
his  foot  down  upon  the  cobblesto 
The  clang  of  the  iron  shoe  was  dea; 
ing.  so  that  Courtney  jumped  at 
sound. 

The  teardrops  brimmed  in  Shan 
eyes,  spilling  over  her  lashes,  and  rr 
ing  slow  streaks  down  her  thin  chei 
Courtney  remembered  the  face  of 
Our  Lady  of  the  Sorrows  that  he 
seen  in  Spain  while  making  his  gr 
tour.  Sharon's  face  was  like  that  n 
illumined  with  tenderness. 

"You'd  be  grateful,"  she  whispei 
"You'd  be  grateful — for  saving  my  1 
For  taking  away  all  my  shame — all 
self-torment  I've  lived  with  all  tr 
years.  No,  Courtney — it's  I  who  rr 
be  grateful.  I  should  kneel  down  hen 
the  street  and  kiss  your  hands." 

He  put  out  his  arms  to  her  and 
came  to  him  very  simply.    "None 
that,"  he  said  gruffly.  "Forget  it.  If  | 
weren't  good,  I  couldn't  love  you. 
you     are     good — good     all     the 
through.    The  ones  who  are  bad  an 
sorry.  I've  a  feeling  you've  paid  for  w 
you've  done  a  thousand  times  over- 
remorse.    Heavy  coin,  Sharon.    It  a 
up  in  God's  scales.    Jolly  accurate  t! 
are.  too.  They've  struck  a  balance,  no 

"You  think  so,  Courtney?"  she  s; 
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ght.    Now  kiss  me,  quickly.    IVe 
to  do.  I've  a  ring  to  buy.  remem- 

?n  kissed  him  softly,  then  hung 
[ against  the  circle  of  his  arms,  look- 
him.  "And  the  instructions.  Court- 
L  You'll  do  that  for  me?" 

you,  I'd  become  a    lurk     And 
faith  is  rather  beautiful.    I  think  1 
J  enjoy  finding  out  what   has   made 
lat   you    are.     One    more    thing, 

-when.'" 
soon  as  you've  finished  the   in- 
IUODS,"  Sharon  said.   "I'm  at  raid  to 
[  too   long — something   might    hap- 

ing  will  happen  now!    Nothing 

're     very     sure,     aren't     you?" 
sighed.  "Very  well.   But  I've  got 
[1  you  something  else.  Courtney.    1 
want  am  lies  between  us.    1  don't 

Ku.  I  wish  1  did.  But  the — other 
le  too  much  to  me.  I'm  a  little 
i\  I  think.  I'm  very  grateful  to  you 
j-y  simply  and  honestly  grateful.  It's 
l  at  honor  to  become  your  wife.  I 
1  you  to  be  patient  with  me.  because. 
1  do  start  to  love  you — and  I  will, 
lev .  1  will — I  shall  love  you  very 

.it's  all  I  ask."  Courtney  said. 

afraid   I'm  going  to   begin    de- 

lg   things   of   you    already,"   she 

|d.    "But  I  can't  go  to  the  shop  to- 

\\  ill  you  drive  down  there  and  tell 

rl>  I  won't  be  in?   I'll  go  with  you 

jf  the  way.   I  want  you  to  drop  me 

the  cathedral.  I — I  have  to  talk  to 

Shannon." 

iladly,"  Courtney  said. 

sk>  was  blue  above  the  cathe- 
1,  and  in  the  wash  of  the  sun  there 
fleecy  wisps  of  cloud.  Even  the 
y  oaken  door  had  lost  its  forbidding 
.  One  of  the  doors  stood  ajar,  and 
jgh  it  Sharon  could  see  the  dancing 
es  of  the  candles  clustered  about  the 
of  the  Holy  Mother. 
lere  was  joy  in  her  heart  now,  a  wild, 
t  joy,  as  soft  as  angels  singing.  She 
out  of  the  cab  and  ran  toward 
door  of  the  cathedral,  but  before 
3ad  reached  it  she  turned  aside  and 
i  flying  up  the  path  that  led  to  the 
xy. 

atching  her  go,  Courtney  Randolph 
in  a  short  and  simple  prayer.  "For- 
her.  O  God,"  he  murmured.  "If  I 
—it  ought  to  be  ever  so  much  easier 
you." 

fide   the   rectory.   Father  Shannon 
d  up  as  Sharon  entered.   She  fell  to 


her  knees  before  him.  and  covered  his 
gnarled  old  hands  with  kisses,  sobbing 
so  hard  that  she  could  not  speak. 

"Hush,  child,"  he  said  gentry.  "I've 
been  expecting  you.   God,  in  His  own 

good  time,  and  in  His  own  way,  always 
brings  His  chosen  home.  Come,  there's 
a  place  tor  these  things ."  Then,  taking 
her  by  the  hand,  he  raised  her  from  the 
floor  and  led  her  through  a  passagewaj 
into    the    cathedral    where    the    COnfes 

stonal  box  waited. 

GOlNCi  home  through  the  busy  noon- 
day streets.  Sharon's  Steps  were  as 
light  as  thistledown,  though  she  knew 
well  that  the  heaviest  ol  all  bei  tasks  ia\ 
before  her. 

She  must  send  for  Pride  and  tell  him 
what  she  was  going  to  do.  This  was  a 
proud  thing,  not  to  be  accomplished 
like  a  thief  in  the  night.  It  was  going 
to  be  very  bad,  telling  him.  He  was 
going  to  do  everything  in  his  power  to 
stop  her.  Before,  she  would  have  been 
afraid  of  that.  She  would  have  been  un- 
sure of  her  own  strength.  But  today,  she 
had  no  fear. 

She  sent  her  note  off  by  special  mes- 
senger and  settled  down  to  wait.  It 
would  not  take  long,  she  knew.  But  she 
was  unprepared  for  how  little  time  it 
actually  took.  A  scant  half  hour  later, 
her  bell  went  mad. 

She  went  down  the  stairs  and  opened 
the  door.  Pride  was  trembling  all  over 
with  fury. 

"You!"  he  roared.  "Oh,  you  lying  lit- 
tle—" 

"Hush,  Pride,"  she  said  quietly. 
"Come  inside,  please.  This  is  our  affair. 
There's  no  cause  to  discuss  it  with  the 
world." 

Inside  her  flat,  she  turned  quickly  to 
Hilda  and  told  her  to  take  L.ilith  out  for 
a  walk— a  long  walk.  What  must  be 
said  now  was  not  for  the  ears  of  a  child. 

Hilda  and  the  child  were  not  halfway 
down  the  stairs,  before  Pride  turned  to 
her. 

"So,"  he  sneered,  "you're  marrying 
the  Randolph  millions!  What's  the  mat- 
ter, wasn't  my  money  good  enough  for 
you?  You  wouldn't  take  a  penny  from 
me.  How  come  you  think  it's  any  dif- 
ferent to  take  it  from  that  simpering 
little  pup?  Tell  me,  how  come?" 

"It's  vastly  different.  Pride,"  she  said. 
"And  you  know  it.  I  shall  be  Courtney's 
wife.  There's  nothing  standing  between 
us — as  there  was  between  you  and  me. 
Did  you  believe  I  iiked  what  I  was  do- 
ing? Didn't  you  realize  I'd  jump  at  the 
chance  to  hold  my  head  up  again  and 
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"Do  you  know,  I'm  rather  surprised  that  your 
mother  hasn't  had  her  voice  recorded,  now 
that  long-playing  records  are  on  the  market" 
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Expect  much  .  .  .  and  get  more  ...  I 
in  these  amazing  outboard  motors. 
Check  these  features  and  see  for 
yourself  why  MARTIN  MOTORS 
now,  more  than  ever  before,  are 
the  New  Standard  of  Performance: 

y/  Mechanically-controlled  intake  poppet  valves 

V  Power  head  swivel,  360°  ■/  Streamlined,  leak- 
proof  filler  cap  V  Vertical  stern  adjustment  • 
Depend-a-Pull  starter  /  Filler  cap,  combining 
air  vent  and  spare  shear  pin  clips  /  3  resting 
positions    /   Simplified,   synchronized  controls 

V  Micro-gem    forged,    counter-balanced    steel 
crankshaft   </  Open  channel,  no-clog  cooling  sys- 
tem /  Rubber  spark  plug  protectors  •  Built-in 
power  head  spray  shield  \/  Full  range,  dual  ad- 
justment, concentric  bowl  carburetor  /  Protekt- 
all  corrosion  and  salt  water  proof  finish  through- 
out •/ Rubber  mounted  steering  handle  /Rubber 
cushioned  motor  mountings  •/  Full  swivel  lower 
unit — swings  up  into  boat  /  Fully  enclosed  drive 
shaft  permanently  lubricated   V  Complete  360° 
steering — reverse,  around  and  forward  •  Built-in 
fuel  strainer  ■/  Weedless  type  propeller  •  Mold- 
ed rubber-to-brass  propeller  drive  clutch  •  More 
horsepower  per  pound  ot  motor  weight  v7  Vir- 
tually flood  proof — instant  starting  •  Equal  fuel 
distribution  and  uniform  firing  •/  Maximum  horse- 
power for  engine  size  •/  Positive  displace- 
ment rotor  type  water  pump  •/  Matched, 
diamond-bored  connecting  rods   /  Quiet, 
muffled ,  prc-cooled   underwater  exhaust 
/  High  tension  positive  action  magneto 
with  permanent  alnico  magnets   /  Two- 
toned,  baked  enamel  overcoating  •/  And 
many  others. 

See  your  MARTIN  MOTOR  dealer,  now! 

FREE!  Write  for  illustrated  booklet  on  the  new 
MARTIN  MOTORS  including  "TIPS  for  TOPS  in 
Outboard  Motoring".  Address:  Martin  Motors, 
Dept.  CR  497,  Fau  Claire,  Wis. 
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MARTIN  "60" 

Alternate  Firing  Twin 

7.1  H.P. 

App'ox.  44  lbs. 

Certified  at 

4,000  R.P.M. 

MARTIN  "40" 

Alternate  Firing  Twin 

4Vl  HP. 

Approx.  36  lbs. 

Certified  at 

4,300  R.P.M. 

MARTIN  "20" 

Single  Cylinder 

2'A  H.P. 

Approx.  30  lbs. 

Certified  at 

4,300  R.P.M. 

MARTIN  MOTORS 
are  priced  from 

$119.95 


FORMA 
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Every  MARTIN  OUTBOARD 
MOTOR  is  performace  test- 
ed BY  EXPERTS  BEFORE 
LEAVING  THE  FACtORY.  We 
have  built  a  motor  which 
is  dependable  and  which 
ill  last   many  years. 


Of  NATIOHM  PRESSURE  COOKER  COM' 
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Answers  to  your  question 

(from  Fbrtland,  Jjot  Springs  and  Santa  re  )  * 


W.  R.  Rogers  is  head  of  the  Rogers  Construction  Co.,  in  Portland,  Ore. 
Your  question :  "Do  these  new  Super-Cushions  really  give  more  mileage?" 

MR.  ROGERS  says:  "Over  a  period  of  years,  I've  used  nearly  every  tire 
on  the  market— and  I  find  that  Super-Cushions  are  giving  me  more 
mileage  than  any  other  kind.  And  it's  amazing  how  much  smoother  they 
make  your  car  ride,  and  how  much  better  traction  you  get." 


Conventional  Tire 


Molly  Sue  Brandt  (left)  is  a  high  school  student  in  Hot  Springs,  Ark. 
Your  question:  "Why  do  you  feel  safer  driving  with  Super-Cushions?" 

MISS  BRANDT  says:  "Super-Cushions  hold  the  road  so  much  better,  am 
allow  you  to  stop  so  much  quicker,  that  you  get  a  wonderful  new  feelini 
of  safety!  The  car  rides  and  handles  like  a  dream.  And  Super-Cushion 
are  so  good-looking  they  dress  up  your  whole  car!" 
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Why  a  softer  ride?  Because  the  Super-Cushion 
is  a  bigger  and  softer  tire.  It  runs  on  less  air 
pressure.  It  soaks  up  jolts  and  jars.  You  get  a 


Why  better  traction  ?  The  Super-Cushion  has  a 
larger  contact  area  with  the  road.  You  feel 
a  great  new  ease  in  car  handling.  Your  car  flows 


MO 
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Itan  R.  Head  is  manager  of  a  radio  station  in  Santa  Fe,  N.  M. 

Your  question:  "Does  a  car  ride  a  lot  smoother  with  Super-Cushions?" 

MR.  HEAD  says:  "I  fly  my  own  plane,  and  except  for  an  early  morning 
flight  on  a  calm  day,  I've  never  had  a  ride  as  smooth  and  comfortahle  as 
the  one  I  get  with  Super-Cushions.  They  really  absorb  road  shock.  And 
they  give  me  longer  mileage  than  other  tires,  too." 


cumien^y 


Your  question:  "Will  Super-Cushions  lit  my  present  wheels  and  rims?" 
Your  Goodyear  Dealer  says:  "You  bet  they  will!  Let  us  modernize  your 
car  with  a  change  to  Super-Cushions  now.  And  when  you  get  new  tires, 
it's  wise  to  get  new  tubes.  The  perfect  combination  is  Super-Cushions 
with  LifeGuard  Safety  Tubes— the  tubes  that  make  a  blowout  harmless. 
You  can't  get  better  protection  to  save  your  life.  Drive  in  today!" 

We  think  you'll  like  "THE   GREATEST  STORY  EVER  TOLD" -every   Sunday -ABC    Network 


IE  RIDE  ON  GOODYEAR  TIRES  THAN  ON  ANY  OTHER  KIND 


Sut>«r -Cushion.  UfeGaanl,  T.  M.-Ti  c  Goodyear  Tin*  &  KtiM>rr  Cot 


It  Takes 

TWO  HOLES 
to  make  a 

PUNCTURE! 


•••and  Both  Need 
Expert  Repair 

•  It's  not  enough  to  repair  the 
tube  alone.  Even  the  smallest 
hole  in  a  casing  will  "suck  in"  dirt 
and  moisture,  causing  fabric  rot 
which  leads  to  serious  blowouts. 


BOWES  tire  repair 

does  BOTH  jobs 
Safely  and  Quickly 


Bowes  tire  and  tube  repairs  are 
quick,  lasting  and  safe.  Your 
Bowes  repairman  is  equipped, 
not  only  to  repair  your  tube,  but 
also,  where  necessary,  to  make 
rapid  inexpensive  repairs  to  the 
casing.  For  greater  tire  mileage 
and  —  safer  driving,  look  for  the 
Bowes  tire  repair  sign! 

DRIVE   IN   WHERE 
YOU   SEE  THIS   SIGN 


BOWES  "SEAL   FAST"  CORPORATION 
INDIANAPOLIS   7,  INDIANA 


look  people  in  the  face  and  not  be 
ashamed  any  more?" 

"But  you  love  me!"  Pride  growled. 
"Me!" 

"It,"  Sharon  sighed,  "is  a  very  wicked 
love,  Pride.   I've  often  wished  I  didn't." 

"And  marrying  him  isn't  wicked? 
Standing  up  in  the  church  in  the  bride's 
white  you  have  no  right  to  is  not  a  sin? 
Fooling  the  poor  jackass  isn't  either,  I 
don't  suppose.  Only  you're  not  going  to 
marry  him,  Sharon — you  know  why?" 

"No,"  Sharon  whispered,  "why?" 

"Because  I'm  going  to  go  to  him  and 
tell  him  the  truth!  I'm  going  to  let  him 
know  he's  taking  my  leavings.  When  I 
get  through  with  you,  the  gals  down  at 
Horseface  Harry's  are  going  to  look  like 
plaster  saints  alongside  of  you!  Then 
what  becomes  of  your  pretty  wedding, 
Sharon?  Think  he'll  have  you  then?" 

"I  know  he  will,"  Sharon  said  simply. 

"Then  you're  a  fool!  Ain't  no  man  on 
earth  what  would — " 

"Except  Courtney,"  Sharon  said 
quietly.  "Go  to  him,  Pride,  and  hear 
from  his  own  lips  that  I've  told  him 
about  us  already — every  sordid  detail. 
Go  and  look  at  a  man  whose  heart  is  big 
enough  to  forgive  me  even  so  black  a  sin 
as  that — it'll  do  you  good.  It's  time  you 
found  out  that  all  the  world  is  not  made 
to  your  measure — that  there  are  people 
in  it  whose  goodness  is  like  an  armor 
that  blunts  any  weapon  you  can  hurl 
their  way." 

"You — you  told  him?"  Pride  whis- 
pered.  "All  about— us?" 

"All." 

"And  it  didn't  make  any  difference? 
Hell,  Sharon,  he's  no  man!" 

"Not  your  kind  of  a  man,  thank 
God!" 

Pride  studied  her  curiously,  his  brow 
furrowed  with  frowning. 

Now,  Sharon  knew,  he's  going  to 
change  his  tactics.  Now,  he's  going  to 
plead  with  me. 

"Look,  Sharon,"  he  mumbled,  "you 
can't  do  this  to  me.  I  made  a  bad  mis- 
take in  not  marrying  you  right  off.  When 
I  tried  to  fix  things  up  by  getting  a 
divorce,  you  wouldn't  let  me.  How  can 
you  stand  there  and  hurt  me  so?  Don't 
you  know  how  I  love  you — can't  you 
understand  how  much  I  need  you?" 

"You,"  Sharon  said  coldly,  "don't 
need  anybody!" 

PRIDE  walked  toward  her,  his  eyes 
dark  in  his  big  face.  "I'll  show  you 
how  I  need  you!"  he  snarled,  and  pulled 
her  into  his  arms. 

But  Sharon  twisted  her  face  away 
from  his  kisses.  "I  don't  want  to  fight 
you,  Pride,"  she  said.  "But  if  you  try — 
that — I  shall  die  first.  Look  at  me, 
Pride.  Look  in  my  eyes  and  see  I  mean 
what  I  say.  I  tell  you  I  shall  die  first. 
Do  you  understand  that?  Now,  let  me 
go!" 

She  could  feel  his  grip  loosening 
slowly,  until  at  last  he  stood  back,  look- 
ing at  her.  His  face  was  so  baffled  and 
beaten  that  for  one  moment,  she  was 
sorry  for  him.  Then  she  hardened  her 
heart. 

"Good-by,  Pride,"  she  said  calmly, 
and  put  out  her  hand. 

Slowly,  clumsily,  he  took  it.  He  stood 
there  holding  it  a  long  time.  Then,  sud- 
denly, he  let  it  drop.  "You'll  be  seeing 
me,"  he  said,  and  turning,  went  through 
the  door  and  down  the  long  stairs. 

Sharon  stood  there  a  long  time  after 
he  had  gone.  I  will  not  cry!  she  told  her- 
self, I  will  not!  But  a  moment  later,  she 
was  a  small  and  broken  figure,  sobbing 
against  the  chair. 

Sharon's  gaze  rested  briefly  upon  the 
face  of  her  husband.  Then  she  looked 
upward  again  toward  the  dirty  gray  of 
the  curtains.  That  was  only  one  of  the 
many  things  she  did  not  like  about  Pitts- 
burgh. But  she  had  no  grounds  for  com- 
plaint, for  it  was  she  who  had  suggested 
to  Courtney  that  they  come  here  shortly 
after  their  marriage. 


Her  decision  had  been  based  in  part 
upon  the  fact  that  one  portion  of  the 
mighty  Randolph  fortune  was  in  steel,  so 
that  it  was  easy  for  Courtney  to  obtain  a 
position  in  one  of  the  family  mills;  the 
other,  and  major,  part  of  the  decision  had 
turned  upon  the  compelling  necessity 
that  she  felt  to  get  as  far  as  possible  away 
from  Pride. 

What's  happened  to  us?  she  thought 
miserably.    I've  tried  so  hard — so  hard. 

SHE  had  the  impulse  to  lean  forward 
across  the  breakfast  table  and  take 
Courtney's  hand.  But  one  glance  at  his 
face  was  enough  to  stifle  that  impulse 
completely.  In  less  than  a  year  of  mar- 
riage, Courtney  Randolph  had  aged  vis- 
ibly. There  was  no  youth  in  his  eyes 
now,  no  light,  no  gaiety.  He  sat  there 
across  the  table  and  stared  at  Sharon 
with  owl-like  gravity,  his  whole  expres- 
sion that  of  a  man  who  sat  eternally  in 
judgment  and  yet  was  powerless  to  pass 
sentence. 

Those  letters,  Sharon  told  herself  for 
the  thousandth  time,  those  damnable 
letters!  But  knowing  the  reason  was  no 
good,  when  knowing  did  not  provide  any 
remedy.  She  could  not  go  to  Courtney 
and  say,  "Don't  think  about  it,  my  dar- 
ling; it  was  and  is  nothing;  forget  it  for 
my  sake."  Not  any  more.  She  had  said 
those  words  and  others  like  them  too 
many  times  now.  And  with  no  effect. 

Courtney  would  have  believed  her,  if 
he  could;  but  he  could  not.  His  sickness, 
a  terrible  disease  in  any  man,  was,  in  a 
man  of  his  temperament,  incurable.  And 
mortal,  Sharon  realized  suddenly.  If  he 
does  not  get  over  his  jealousy,  he  will 
very  likely  die  of  it.  Look  at  his  hands, 
how  the  bones  show  through.  He  must 
have  lost  twenty  pounds  in  the  last  two 
months. 

She  looked  at  the  food  untouched 
upon  his  plate.  "Courtney,  please,"  she 
whispered. 

"Eh— what?    Oh— my  breakfast.    So 


sorry,  my  dear;  but  I'm  really  not  hun 

gry" 

"You  always  say  that,"  Sharon  de 
clarcd.  "But  you  must,  darling — yoi 
must!  And  this  business  of  never  sleep 
ing — how  many  times  have  I  awakencc 
to  find  you  gone  from  me?  Roaminj 
about  the  house  like  a  discmbodie< 
ghost.  Oh,  Court — why  can't  you  for 
get  it?  Why  can't  you  believe  in  me?" 

He  leaned  forward  suddenly  and  tool 
her  hand.  "I  do,  Sharon,"  he  said.  "It': 
I  that  I  don't  believe  in.  Of  course,  i 
was  a  shock  to  discover  that  you'd  con 
ceal  anything  from  me." 

"Court,  Court — "  Sharon  whispered 
"You  know  why!  Pride  wrote  me,  and 
never  answered  him.  I  thought  he  wouk 
give  up  after  a  time — though  I  shouk 
have  known  him  better  than  that.  It  wa- 
just  that  I  didn't  want  you  to  worry  tha 
I  never  told  you  about  it.  And  I  knew 
you  would,  darling.  That  day  you  came 
into  the  house  with  one  of  his  letters  ir 
your  hand,  I  knew  I  had  been  wrong 
But  was  I,  Court?  Wouldn't  you  have 
worried  just  the  same,  if  I  had  told  you?' 

"Yes,"  Courtney  said  honestly,  "I  sup 
pose  I  would  have.  There's  only  one 
way  you  could  stop  me  from  worrying. 
Sharon.  You  know  what  that  is?" 

Slowly,  Sharon  shook  her  head.  "No. 
Court." 

"It's  very  simple,  really.  All  you  have 
to  do  is  to  look  into  my  eyes  and  say,  '1 
don't  love  him  any  more,  Court' — and 
mean  it.  Rather  an  easy  thing,  what? 
Only  you  have  to  mean  it.  For  I'll  know 
if  you're  lying." 

He  looked  at  her  and  his  eyes  took  on 
the  imploring  quality  of  a  dog's — beg- 
ging for  a  word,  a  breath — a  mere  crust 
of  comfort. 

I  should  do  it  now,  Sharon  thought. 
In  this  world  there  are  no  absolutes.  And 
the  sin  of  lying  would  be  outweighed  by 
the  kindness  for  which  it  will  be  told 

She  lifted  up  his  face  and  gazed  full 
into  his  eyes.   They  were  very  blue  and 
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"You  say,  'John  Quincy  Adams?  Congratu- 
lations, Mr.  Percival  Van  Tassel,  of  123 
Alpine  Road!  You  win  the  jackpot  of 
$30,000  worth  of  prizes  consisting  of  .  .  ." 


ERIC  PETERS 
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BAND-AID*  Elastic  Adhesive 
Bandage  stretches  as  you  move. 
Perfect  for  knuckles  and  knees! 


BAND-AID 


40HCSM  RA^WCfS 


■HHI  JJcAm 


100% 
STERILE 


Look  for  the 
yellow  box 


So  comfortable!  BAND-AID  Elas- 
tic Adhesive  Bandage  fits  snugly 
on  hard  -  to-  bandage  places. 
Stretches  as  you  move.  Stays  put 
without  binding.  Flesh  color- 
less conspicuous. 

•BAND-AID  is  the  Reg.  Trade-mark  of  Johnson 
<£  Johnson  for  its  adhesive  bandage. 


With  fingertip 
central 

Folds  instantly 
and  compactly 

Fully  retract- 
able wheels 

Rust -proof 
airplane  metals 


Standard 


J29 
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touch  of  your  fingers — and  Bag  Boy  is 
ady  to  roll.  Bag  Boy  rolls  on  large  ball- 
:arkng  wheels.  Adjustable  handle  balances 
eight  Automobile  type  (spring-mounted) 
fiee-action  wheels  and  air  cushion  tires 
»orb  bumps.  Clubs  are  always  right 
<ere.  At  leading  stores  and  pro  shops, 
andard  $29  50;   Deluxe  $34.50,  or  write 

rnMn.Willi*m»on.  601   N.E.  28lh  Are..  Portland.  Oregon 
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'Oh,    Freddie,    you    shouldn't    have 
spent  so— good  Heavens,  you  didn't!" 


LARRY    REYNOLDS 
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clear.  But  there  was  something  else  in 
them  now — the  quality  of  quiet — the 
look  of  almost  impassively  exact  judg- 
ment. Courtney  was  right;  he  would 
know  if  she  lied.  Slowly,  terribly,  she 
bowed  her  head. 

The  silence  stretched  itself  out  be- 
tween them,  rearing  itself  up  like  a 
wall. 

"I  see,"  Courtney  whispered.  "It's  that 
way  still." 

"Yes,"  Sharon  said  miserably.  "But 
not  for  always,  Court!  1  promise  you — 
not  for  always!" 

He  stood  up  and  she  came  to  him,  but 
he  did  not  kiss  her.  Instead,  he  looked 
down  somberly  into  her  eyes. 

"Don't  promise,  Sharon,"  he  said  gen- 
tly. "Promises  should  be  based  on  more 
than  the  will.  Before  making  them,  you 
should  also  have  the  means." 

"Oh,  Court,"  Sharon  whispered. 
"Court—" 

"Hush,"  he  said.   "Don't  cry." 

Sharon  blinked  back  her  tears. 
"There's — something  1  wanted  to  talk  to 
you  about,"  she  said;  "but  between  us 
we've  spoiled  the  morning.  It  will  have 
to  wait  now." 

"No,"  Courtney  said.  "Let's  have  it 
out.  I'd  rather  not  spend  the  day  at  the 
office  wondering." 

"I — I  suppose  you're  right,"  Sharon 
said  faintly.  "It's  just  that  I  have  to  go  to 
New  York." 

"No!" 

"Look,  Court,  be  reasonable.  Ma- 
thilda has  finally  found  a  buyer  for  my 
shop.  Only  he  will  not  come  to  terms 
with  anyone  but  the  actual  owner.  Ma- 
thilda showed  him  the  power  of  attorney 
that  I  gave  her,  but  it  did  not  do  any 
good.  So  I  have  to  go.  Don't  you  see, 
darling,  it's  a  good  thing?  After  this,  I 
will  have  severed  all  connections  with 
New  York." 

"But,"  Courtney  said  ominously, 
"what  about — him?" 

"New  York  is  a  huge  city,"  Sharon 
said.  "And  why  should  Pride  even  try 
to  find  me — since  he  will  not  even  know 
that  I  am  there?" 

Courtney  measured  her  with  his  eyes. 
"He  won't  know?" 

Sharon's  answering  gaze  was  cool  and 
serene.   "He  will  not  know." 

Before  the  conviction  in  her  tone, 
Courtney  bowed. 

"When  do  you  have  to  go?"  he  asked. 

"That's  just  the  trouble.  I  should  go 
today.  But  I'll  wire  Mathilda  to  put  it 
off  until  tomorrow." 

Courtney  glanced  at  his  watch.    "No, 


don't,"  he  said.  "There's  a  train  leaving 
at  eleven  o'clock.  I'll  put  you  on  it. 
They  can  spare  me  at  the  office  for  one 
morning.  In  fact — " 

"No,  Court,"  Sharon  interrupted  him, 
"there's  no  need  for  you  to  go  with  me. 
I'll  be  quite  all  right.  Besides,  you've 
done  so  well  at  the  office,  that  I  don't 
want  anything  to  spoil  it.  Your  father 
was  awfully  nice  the  last  time  he  was 
here." 

"Credits  you  with  making  a  man  of 
me.  Jolly  well  right,  too.  Oh,  well — I 
guess  I'll  survive  until  you  come  back. 
Only  don't  be  too  long,  dear.  Promise 
me?" 

"I  promise,"  Sharon  said  cheerfully. 
"Now  I  have  to  rush!  It's  only  two  hours 
till  eleven!" 

AFTER  he  had  kissed  his  wife  good-by 
L  and  watched  the  train  pull  out, 
Courtney  Randolph  stood  for  a  long 
time  upon  the  platform.  And,  try  as  he 
would,  the  nagging  little  demons  pushed 
their  pikes  into  his  consciousness. 

'  'No,  Court,' "  he  repeated  in  the 
darkness  of  his  mind,  "  'There's  no  need 
for  you  to  go  with  me — ' "  No  need  at 
all.  You  might  interfere  with  a  most 
rapturous  reunion.  Did  you  see  the  let- 
ter from  Mathilda?  Why  didn't  she  show 
it  to  you?  Why  else  but  there  wasn't  any 
letter.  Oh,  fool,  fool!  This  very  morn- 
ing, she  would  not  deny  that  she  loved 
him.  And  how  quickly  she  spoke  up  be- 
fore I  even  finished  suggesting  that  I 
might  go  along  with  her!  I've  borne  this 
thing  long  enough!  Love  letters  in  every 
mail — which  she  tells  me  she  destroys. 
All  right — but  before  or  after  answering 
them?  Rum  show,  Courtney — rather 
bloody  thick!  This  time,  I  won't  stand 
for  it. 

He  had  reached  the  ticket  window  by 
this  time  and  was  hammering  upon  the 
counter  with  his  hand. 

"Eh,  what?"  the  ticket  vendor  said 
sleepily.  "What's  your  hurry,  young 
man?" 

"New  York!"  Courtney  hissed.  "The 
very  next  train!" 

"Which  don't  leave  till  seven  o'clock 
tonight,"  the  ticket  vendor  said  calmly. 
"So's  you'd  might  as  well  keep  your 
shirt  on." 

"There  aren't  any  before  then?" 
Courtney  groaned. 

"Nary  a  one.  Well,  speak  up — do  ye 
want  a  ticket,  or  don't  you?" 

"Yes,"  Courtney  said.  "New  York — 
round  trip." 

(To  be  continued  next  week) 


Little  lantern 
lots  of  light!  Designed 
to  be  carried  almost  anywhere  - 
in  glove  compartment,  tool  chest, 
drawer,  pocket  or  purse.  Switch 
glows  ih  the  dark! 

The  Buddy  is  a  honey  for 
looks  —  a  bearcat  for  service. 
Rust-proof,  tough  metal  case, 
finished  in  baked  red  enamel. 
Sturdy  handle  with  bright  finish. 
Unbreakable  lens.  Uses  two  1'4" 
flashlight  cells  .  .  .  Keep  one 
handy,  always!  See  your  hard- 
ware, sport,  or  electrical  dealer. 


CARRY  IT 


HANG  IT 


DELTA 

POWER///V 

2-Lite  Electric  Lantern 

AMERICA'S    FINEST    ELECTRIC    LANTERN 

A  veritable  "power- 
plant."  80-100  hours 
of  brilliant  spotlight 
or  floodlight  on  one 
6-volt  battery.  Has 
dozens  of  uses.  Over- 
all height,  9   inches. 


BRILLIANT 
FLOODLIGHT 


$4 


JLC  complete, 


less 
battery 


For  the  Bicyclists 
in  Your  Family 

DELTA    JET-RAT 

Bicycle  Horn  Lire  Brilliant  light, 
loud  horn.  In  one  unit!  Jet  de- 
sign. Uses  2  st'd.  IH'  flashlight 

cells.  Less  batteries S3. 75 

DELTA  HUBBA-HUBBA 
Revolving  bicycle  hub  lights. 
Brilliant  circles  of  colored,  never- 
ending  light.  Each  set  uses  2  st'd. 
1 ';"  flashlight  cells.  Price,  each, 
less  batteries SI. 35 

DELTA    TRIPLE-LITE 

Bicycle  3-in-l  unit.  Automatic 
scop  light,  rail  light  and  reflector. 
It's  new  and  dirTc-reni.  Uses  2 
st'd.  \'A"  flashlight  cells.  Price, 
less  batteries $2.69 


ORIGINATORS  AND  WORLD'S  LARGEST  PRODUCERS 
OF  ELECTRIC  LANTERNS 
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WRITTEN  ON  THE  LABEL. ..TRUE 
OF  THE  WHISKY  FOR  79  YEARS  ! 

As  you  enjoy  Old  Forester,  re- 
member that  its  superb  richness 
and  smooth,  full-bodied  flavor 
are  the  result  of  one  family's 
determination  since  1870  to  pro- 
duce only  the  finest  Kentucky 
Whiskv.  Todav,  this  same 
family  is  still  carrying  on  this  glorious  tradition  —  still 
preserving  the  truth  of  that  famous  statement,  written 
on  the  Old  Forester  label  79  vears  ago! — "There  is 
nothing  better  in  the  market."" 


JOO  Proof 
Bott/ed  in  Bo/uf 


©  1940 — e     f.  CIST     COR 


BROVVN-FORMAN    DISTILLERS    CORPORATION 


AT    LOUISVILLE    IN    KENTUCKY 
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TROUBLE  IS  MY  MIDDLE  NAME 


Continued  from  page  16 


\nd  they  said:  Do  people  come  over 

offer  you  money  on  fights,  tell  you 
w  you're  going  to  do,  and  this  and 
t? 

said:  Yeah,  they  come  over. 

nybody  ever  come  over  and  ask  you 
lose  a  right? 

)nce  in  a  while.     You  get  punks  all 
r. 
Vho  were  the  guys? 

said:  What  do  you  mean,  who  were 

guys?    Anybody! 

A  New  Angle  on  Bribe  Story 

guess  I  just  didn't  understand.  And 
y  were  taking  it  very  easy  with  me, 
i  talking,  and  it  kept  getting  bigger 

bigger.    Like  I  would  say:  All  right, 

the  sake  of  the  argument,  suppose 
guys  did  come  over  and  offered 

a  bribe.    So  what? 

^nd  they  would  say  to  me :  So  did  you 
t  to  them? 

Sure  I  talked  to  them. 
Jo  what  did  you  tell  them? 

told  them,  see  you  later. 
\nd  what  I  couldn't  explain  to  them 
ihat  instead  of  saying  good-by  or  get 
t  of  here,  I  say:  See  you  later.    That's 

way  of  saying  no.  Later  means  ten, 
een  years  from  now.    I  just  can't  say 


no  outright.  I  mean,  I  guess  1  was  doing 
wrong  in  not  saying  no  outright  and  then 
not  reporting  it,  but  1  just  didn't  think. 

But  1  couldn't  explain  that  to  the  D.A. 
They  kept  me  there  for  about  fifteen 
hours,  asking  me  questions,  telling  me 
they  got  real  information  about  a  tiv 
and  I  kept  hoping  they  would  bring  in 
tome  guys  so  I  could  identify  them.  But 
the\  didn't  bring  anybody  in,  except 
Colonel  Eddie  Eagan,  chairman  of  the 
N.Y.  State  Athletic  Commission,  who 
came  up  and  went  right  in  with  them 
for  two  hours.  And  Colonel  Eagan  is 
a  guy  who  loves  boxing.  1  know,  because 
before  all  my  tights  in  New  York,  he 
would  always  come  around  and  tell  me 
how  he  expected  a  good  clean  light.  And 
he  wanted  to  get  to  the  bottom  of  this 
and  clean  it  up. 

And  when  he  came  out  from  the  D.A. 
he  said  to  me:  Rocky,  why  don't  you 
tell  them  the  truth? 

And  I  thought,  here's  a  guy  in  the 
same  racket  as  me  and  he  don't  believe 
me.  1  could  understand  how  the  D.A. 
thought  a  fix  was  on,  but  it  hurt  me  when 
Colonel  Eagan  asked  me  that  question. 
Because  I  never  threw  a  fight  in  my  life. 
I  told  him:  Did  I  ever  throw  a  fight?  The 
only  main  event  fight  I  ever  lost  was  the 
Zale  fight,  did  I  throw  that? 

So  finally  they  let  me  go  about  four 
o'clock  in  the  morning  and  told  me  not 
to  say  anything  and  I  said  all  right.  And 
the  next  day  it's  all  over  the  papers. 
Somebody  tried  to  get  me  to  throw  a 
fight  and  I  didn't  report  the  bribe.  And 
I  said  to  myself:  This  is  a  real  big  thing. 
What  did  I  do,  kill  somebody?  It  was  a 
real  big  issue. 

And  that's  why  I  lost  my  license  in 
New  York  State,  because  they  said  1 
didn't  report  a  bribe  to  the  boxing  com- 
missioner. I  had  a  hearing  before  the 
New  York  State  Boxing  Commission 
and  I  told  them  I  postponed  the  Shank 
fight  because  I  hurt  my  back,  I  wasn't 
up  to  par,  but  after  the  hearing,  Colonel 
Eagan  said  they're  taking  my  license 
away  indefinitely  for  failing  to  report  a 
bribe.  Rule  64.  And  that's  the  way  it 
is  in  New  York  now.  I  can't  fight  in  my 
own  home  town. 

And  I  felt  real  bad  about  that.  The 
way  people  would  talk  to  me,  I  began  to 


'Yes,  I  can  taste  the  charcoal  flavor. 
See  if  you  can  retain  a  little  of  the 
meat  flavor  on  the  next  one,  will  you?' 
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THE  Rrft  AND  On$M-5kp.  OUTBOARD  WITH 
PROVED  FULL-JEWELED  POWER?  THE  &g[Ctut5r\?. 
OUTBOARD    WITH    PROVED    FULL-JEWELED    POWER* 
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GENTLE    enough    for 
the    First    Mate 

Mom  will  love  the  new  Super  5 — 
alternate  firing  Twin.  It's  clean, 
trim  looking,  and  so  easy  to  handle. 
No  complicated  controls  to  confuse 
her  .  .  .  Nothing  to  adjust  .  .  .  Easy 
"flick  of  the  wrist"  start  and  away 
you  go  .  .  .  the  super  cjuiet  operation 
.  .  .  the  maneuverability  ol  lull  re- 
verse with  auxiliary  steering  handles 
are  features  that  appeal  to  her. 


SAFE   enough    for  the 
Whole   Crew 

The  light  weight  and  handling  ease 
appeal  lu  the  junior  members.  They 
can  drive  the  Super  5  like  veterans 
.  .  .  and  be  safe  all  the  time.  The 
"Safety-tilt"  adjustment  and  weed- 
less  position  permit  them  to  explore 
shallow  bays  and  marshes  without 
dangerous  transom  slamming.  And 
And  both  Dad  and  Mom  know 
that  Mercury  reliability  will  bring 
them  home. 
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Just    what    the 
SKIPPER     ordered 

Just  right  for  the  fisher- 
man, the  "Super  5"  is 
built  with  all  the  proved 
features  that  are  really  important 
to  the  outboard  enthusiast  ...  its 
"full-jeweled"  throughout  .  .  .  the 
fully  waterproof  magneto  and  spark 
plugs  are  safety  features  ...  it  will 
idle  down  from  the  slowest  troll  .  .  . 
yet  its  sparkling  performance  planes 
a  light  boat  at  16  miles  per  hour. 
There  is  more  fishing  time  for  Dad 
with  the  new  Super  5. 


"Boll  &  Roller  Beanngi  Throughout.  The  BIG  Engineering 
Difference  FIRST  In  Mercury,  In  EVERY  Mercury,  ONLY 
In  Mercury. 

Mercury  Features  are  protected  by   Issued   & 
Pending  Patents. 
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Other  MERCURY 
models  from  3.5 
tip  to  25  hp.  See 
your  Mercury 
dealer  for  demon- 
stration. He's  listed 
in  the  yellow  sec- 
tion of  your  phone 
book. 
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Most  tngme  wear 
Caused  by  Ad 
-not  friction! 


Unique  "X"  Safety  Factor 

counteracts  Acid  Action 
created  by  "On  and  Off "  driving 


IT'S  NOT  FRICTION,  as  generally 
assumed,  that  eauses  the  most  en- 
gine wear! 

It's  Acid  Aetion — chemical  etch- 
ing of  engine  parts  that  takes  place 
in  the  low  operating  temperatures 
of  today's  "On  and  Off"  driving! 

In  your  short  trips  ahuut  town,  to 
the  library,  the  school,  the  store — your 
engine  is  intermittently  "On  and  Off" 
.  .  .  runs  for  brief  periods  of  time  only. 
Hence  it  seldom  warms  up  to  efficient 
operating  temperatures.  It  runs  "cold." 
In  these  short  "On"  periods,  combus- 
tion may  be  incomplete  and  partially 
burned  fuel  gases  and  moisture  attack 
the  smoothly  polished  metal  surfaces 
chemically.  It's  this  biting  acid  aetion 
tiiat  accounts  for  up  to  90%  of  your 
engine's  wear! 

Shell  Research  worked  all-out  on 
this  problem  .  .  .  dcveloj>ed  a  unique 


"X"  safety  factor  to  combat  Acid 
Action.  Now,  2J/£  million  miles  of  road 
testing — and  millions  of  miles  of  use 
by  motorists — have  proved  conclu- 
sively that  with  this  "X"  safety  factor 
Acid  Action  is  effectively  counteracted 
— engine  life  is  prolonged. 

This  triumph  of  Shell  Research — 
another  Shell  "first" — comes  to  vou 
only  in  Shell  X-100  Motor  Oil.  This 
oil,  long  famous  for  its  ability  to  pro- 
tect your  engine  under  the  stresses  of 
sustained  high  speeds  and  extreme 
driving  conditions,  now  has  this  added 
protection  for  even  mile  you  drive.  It 
is  unequalled  by  any  other  motor  oil, 
no  matter  its  price. 

Let  your  Shell  Dealer  drain,  flush 
and  refill  your  crankcase  with  Shell 
X-100  Motor  Oil  today. 

It's  Incomparable! 
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feel:  What's  the  matter,  don't  these  peo- 
ple understand  me?  They  would  say  to 
me:  Why  did  you  throw  the  fight?  They 
didn't  even  know  the  fight  never  even 
took  place! 

And  I  knew  Colonel  Eagan  did  what 
he  did  for  the  good  of  boxing,  but  I 
really  and  honestly  didn't  feel  I  had  done 
something  wrong. 

And  after  the  issue  broke,  we  went  to 
Abe  Greene,  who  is  the  head  of  the 
National  Boxing  Association  and  Abe 
Greene  gave  me  the  okay  to  fight  Tony 
Zale  in  Chicago,  in  a  return  match  for 
the  title.  And  he  gave  me  a  license  to 
fight  in  the  NBA  states. 

And  I  went  into  that  second  Zale  fight 
and  I  wanted  to  kill  the  guy.  Because  if 
I  lost  that  fight,  I  would  of  been  through 
altogether.  So  I  really  wanted  to  win 
that  fight  in  the  worse  way.  I  trained  real 
hard.  I  had  my  wife  and  my  little  girl, 
Audrey,  in  Chicago,  and  I  was  training 
with  all  light  heavyweights.  And  I 
wanted  to  kill  Tony  Zale.  Not  personally 
— I  just  hated  him  because  I  wanted  to 
win  the  title. 

Slugging  It  Out  Toe  to  Toe 

So  I  walked  in  there  in  the  first  round 
and  he  dropped  me.  I  ran  right  into  the 
guy  and  I  ran  right  into  a  right  hand.  So, 
no  count,  I  come  right  up.  So  the  sec- 
ond round,  we  were  really  banging.  We 
stood  toe  to  toe,  slugging  away.  And  he 
was  cut,  but  he  wasn't  cut  as  bad  as  me. 
I  had  a  rip  on  the  left  eye,  an  inch  rip, 
and  my  right  eye  was  also  starting  to 
swell.  So  coming  into  the  corner  for 
the  third  round,  I  tell  Whitey  Bimstein: 
My  eye,  it's  going  bad. 

It  was  tough  for  me  to  see,  but  in  the 
third  round  we  were  still  banging  toe 
to  toe.  He  was  a  real  strong  guy,  that 
Zale,  and  I  was  in  very  good  shape.  So 
in  the  third  round,  my  right  eye  com- 
pletely closed.  It  swelled  so  much  that  I 
couldn't  see  out  of  it.  And  I  had  two 
cuts  on  my  left  eye.  The  blood  was 
going  into  my  left  eye  and  I  couldn't  see 
anything  out  of  my  right  eye.  So  ending 
the  bell  for  the  third  round,  I  go  back  to 
my  corner,  I  tell  Whitey:  Whitey,  I  can't 
see.  I  was  almost  crying.  I  wanted  to 
win  that  fight  in  the  worse  way  and  I 
got  to  lose  because  I  can't  see. 

So  finally  they  patched  my  left  eye  up. 
They  put  some  carpenter's  glue  on  the 
cut.  That  makes  the  skin  like  a  piece  of 
steel.  They  only  put  that  stuff  on  in 
championship  fights,  because  it's  danger- 
ous for  the  eyes.  But  they  put  it  on  me 
and  I  walk  out  in  the  fourth  round  and  I 
got  hit  on  the  left  eye  again.  It  wouldn't 
cut  where  the  carpenter's  glue  was,  be- 
cause that  was  like  the  foundation  of  a 
building,  when  you  put  in  cement,  but  it 
cut  this  time  underneath  the  eye.  And 
that  round  I  was  really  in  bad  shape.  I 
went  on  two  knees  from  only  a  little 
punch,  when  I  didn't  have  to  go  down, 
because  I  wanted  to  clear  my  eyes  up  a 
bit.  I  got  up,  but  I  was  in  pretty  bad 
shape.  I  came  back  to  the  corner  and  I 
was  almost  crying  again.  I  said:  Whitey, 
can't  you  do  something?  What  kind  of 
an  eye  man  are  you? 

So  Whitey  took  a  razor  blade  and  he 
cut  my  right  eye  and  he  took  his  mouth 
with  his  teeth,  and  he  just  bit  me.  And 
after  that  I  could  see  a  little  out  of  the 
right  eye.  I  hit  Zale  a  couple  of  good 
right-handers  under  the  heart  and  I 
could  see  the  guy  start  to  weaken.  And 
after  the  fifth  round,  I  was  pretty  confi- 
dent. Whitey  gave  me  the  same  treat- 
ment on  the  eye,  and  I  went  out  for  the 
sixth  round  and  I  went  to  town.  I  don't 
know  how  many  punches  I  threw.  1  got 
the  guy  against  the  ropes  and  I  was  just 
throwing  and  throwing  and  the  referee 
was  holding  me  off  the  guy  and  I  just 
kept  throwing  them  at  the  guy  until  he 
caved  in.  And  they  stopped  the  fight. 
And  I  finally  knocked  Tony  Zale  out. 

That  was  the  toughest  fight  I  ever 
had.  And  even  though  I  was  glad  I  won, 
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I  felt  a  little  bad  about  Tony  Zale.  Be 
cause  the  guy  held  the  title  so  lon^  am 
he's  really  such  a  nice  guy.  When  hi 
came  into  the  dressing  room  alter  thi 
fight,  he  said:  I  couldn't  lose  it  to  a  bet 
ter  man. 

And  I  told  him:  Don't  worry,  boy 
you're  the  first  one  I'm  fighting  next.  - 

He's  a  very  quiet  guy,  that  Zale,  hu 
very  nice.  He  looks  like  one  of  thesi 
guys  that  come  from  a  farm.  I  mean 
he's  strictly  a  farm  man,  not  like  a  New  ', 
Yorker  with  a  lot  of  talk,  but  a  very  nici 
guy.  And  a  good  fighter.  I  like  him  foi 
that.   I  like  all  fighters,  to  tell  the  truth 

And  afterwards,  the  whole  boxing 
world  wanted  to  see  me,  but  I  said  thi 
hell  with  it,  let  me  go  home.  My  wif< 
and  kid  were  waiting  for  me  in  the  ho 
tel.  So  when  I  got  there,  my  little  kid 
Audrey,  she  didn't  recognize  me  at  lirst 
My  head  looked  like  a  watermelon,  m) 
nose  was  all  banged  in,  my  ear  was  swol 
len,  my  both  eyes  were  almost  shut 
They  had  to  walk  me  in  like  a  blind  man 
So  when  I  saw  my  kid,  I  told  her 
Audrey,  you  see  what  you  get?  Yoi 
should  never  go  in  the  gutter.  Because 
didn't  want  to  start  explaining  a  fight  tc 
a  three-and-a-half-year-old.  So  I  tolc 
her:  Don't  ever  go  in  the  gutter,  honey 
That's  what  Daddy  just  did 

Well,  that  night  they  had  a  big  part) 
in  the  room.  Finally,  I  went  in  the  othei 
room  to  lie  down  and  I  tried  to  close  thi 
window  and  my  hands  were  so  swollen  . 
fell  over  the  radiator  and  almost  fell  ou 
of  the  window.  On  the  eighteenth  floor 
And  I  lay  in  the  bathtub  the  rest  ot  the 
night,  with  Epsom  salts  and  ice  packs  al 
over  my  head.  1  mean,  both  me  ant 
Zale  were  banged  up  in  that  fight.  I 
they  paid  us  a  million  dollars  apiece,  i 
wouldn't  be  worth  it.  Not  for  that  par 
ticular  fight. 

And  after  I  won  the  championship, 
came  back  to  New  York  and  there  werd 
so  many  people  at  the  Grand  Centra!" 
that  they  thought  the  President  was  com 
ing    in.     Commissioner    Sidney    Mose 
came  down  with  the  cars  and  the  co[ 1" 
escort  and  we  drove  all  the  way  dowi 
Second  Avenue  without  the  lights.   Jus 
me  sitting  up  there  and  Commissione 
Moses  and  a  couple  of  other  guys  tha 
wanted  to  get  their  picture  in  the  paper 
It  was  a  real  big  deal.  We  all  went  to  i 
bar  called  Fox's  Corner  on  Second  Ave 
nue  and  Seventh  Street,  and  my  mothe 
and  father  were  there  and  it  was  a  rea 
celebration.    All   the  people   from  th> 
neighborhood  were  there  and  they  gav 
me  presents  and  flowers  and  a  lot  0 
other  things.  I  felt  very  happy.  Even  th' 
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cops  that  used  to  pinch  me  when  I  was  ;  ;  ' 
kid,  they  said:  Hey,  Rocky,  how  ari  ' 
you?  And  I  said  hello  to  everybody 
even  the  phony  bums  who  wouldn't  lool 
at  me  when  I  first  lost  to  Zale.  Whei 
they  gave  me  a  hello,  I  gave  them  a  hello 
I  didn't  snub  anybody. 

Victory  Brings  Its  Rewards 

And  the  next  day  the  newsreel  cam 
eras  came  around,  and  the  phone  wa 
ringing  day  and  night,  and  I  realized 
Hey.  I'm  important.  I  never  realized  tha 
such  a  thing  could  happen.  We  were  get  \ 
ting  offers  from  all  over:  advertisements./ 
movies,  exhibitions  here  and  there,  brin, 
your  sparring  partners  down,  there' 
twenty-five  thousand  dollars  in  it.  ap 
pearances  here,  appearances  there,  thre 
thousand,  five  thousand,  they  wer 
throwing  thousands  around  just  lik 
nothing. 

And  my  manager  said:  All  right,  bu 
first  we'll  wait  a  couple  of  weeks  unt.1 
your  eyes  heal  up.  Because  the  fourth  o 
fifth  day  after  the  fight,  my  eyes  startd 
to  bother  me.  So  Lou  Stillman,  from  th 
gym,  recommended  a  doctor  on  Par 
Avenue  and  he  opened  my  both  eye 
again  and  took  out  all  the  scar  tissue  tha 
was  inside.  We  went  for  a  lot  of  cas 
there,  but  he  did  a  real  good  job.  Be 
fore,  I  used  to  have  puffy  eyes,  like 
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:er  or  somebody  with  sinus  trouble 
now  they're  like  anybody's  e\  on 
everything  looked  great.  And  then 
get  a  phone  call  from  Chicago 
Hre's  some  bad  publicity  out  there. 
%\e  reporter  went  to  Washington  and 
amy  Army  record  and  found  out  that 
f  d  a  dishonorable  discharge  from  the 
J.ry.  And  when  1  heard  that,  my  heart 
Kpcd  in  m\  shoes  Right  away,  the 
Wf  of  Illinois  suspended  me.  All  the 
■tracts  we  had.  we  had  to  let  them  la\ 
■j,  because  everybody  was  afraid  to 
Idle  me. 

Inevcr  told  anybody  about  the  Army, 
ftiusc  1  felt  so  bad  about  it.  And  now 
.be  newspapers  were  carrying  it.  and 
were  calling  me  up  all  over  the 
:e.  It  was  from  being  ■  hero  to  being 
m  Vnd  I  s.ud  to  myself:  I'm  going 
int.  I  he  hell  with  it.  Don't  you  ever 
a  break  in  this  world?  It's  always 
■kg  around.  1  hev'ie  always  bringing 
your  back  bistor) 

I  again  we  went  to  Abe  Greene  of 

NBA  a\-^\  1  explained  the  whole  Storj 
lim,  about  what  happened  to  me  in 
Army.  And  Abe  Greene,  he's  got 
i.  He  understands.  And  he  decided 
o  something  tor  me.  He  sent  me  to 
onel  Heinie  Miller,  who  is  one  of  the 
ers  of  the  NBA.  in  Washington. 
.  -\nd  1  told  Colonel  Miller  im  storj 
he  asked  me  if  1  would  box  in  Wash- 
on.  I  said:  Sure.  I'll  box  in  Wash- 
pa.    Certainly. 

0  1  boxed  Sonny  Home  in  Washing- 
ten  rounds,  and  beat  him.    I  drew 

:  thousand  dollars  and  gave  it  to  the 
intile  Paralysis  Fund  and  to  the  or- 
ns.  1  got  a  dollar  tor  the  fight.  And 
r  that,  they  matched  me  and  Zale  to 
t  again  for  the  title,  this  time  in  New 
ey. 

ut  all  this  time,  people  were  bother- 
me — about  the  bribe,  about  the 
ny,  about  this  and  that.  And  the 
F  about  the  Army  hit  me  like  a  shot, 
ause  1  always  prided  myself  on  my 
ngth  and  my  fighting  and  my  cour- 
Everj  body  knows  me  as  a  brave 
I  was  never  afraid  of  anybody.  I 
jld  fight  Joe  Louis  tomorrow.  And 
i  a  lot  of  people  figured  I  was  scared, 
nd  I  was  the  champion  of  the  world 
there  was  no  place  I  could  fight,  it 
Tied  like.  No  place  where  I  felt  at 
ne.  that  is.  And  there  was  nothing 
uld  do  about  it.  I  knew  I  was  wrong 
what  I  did  in  the  Army,  definitely 
>ng.  I  never  denied  that.  But  all  my 
it  was  the  same  thing,  coming  up 
real  hard  way.  Because  we  were  a 
y.  very  poor  family.  We  were  on  re- 
for  a  while  and  we  never  owned  our 

1  house.    We  always  lived  in  a  poor 


neighborhood.    We  used  to  pa)    til  teen 
dollars   a    month   rent   and   we   couldn't 
even  afford  that 
1  ike  in  the  morning,  when  we  used  to 

get  up  to  eat,  im  mothei  would  go  down 
and  buy  two  do/en  doughnuts  At  that 
time.  the\  were  a  penin  apiece  So  tor  a 
quarter  that  was  our  breakfast,  the 
whole  seven  ol  us.  that  and  a  pot  o\  cof- 
fee. And  it  was  always  the  same  thing    1 

used  to  see  guvs  walk  around  with  new 
shoes  and  a  suit,  and  I  used  to  have  holes 

in  mj  shoes  1  nevei  had  ■  sun  oi  mj 
own.   The  first  sun  1  had  I  got  from  in 

opeia  singer.  He  was  about  im  si/e  and 
he  gave  me  a  blue  suit  and  it  sure  looked 
sharp. 

1  was  about  fourteen  yean  old  at  the 
time.  So  1  wanted  money,  I  wanted 
to  make  money,  that  1  could  be  happ\ 

Worries  of  a  Champion 

Even  though  I  knew  I  was  wrong  in 
what  I  did  about  the  Army,  still  [fell 
very  bad.  And  1  felt  bad  all  through  the 
training  for  the  third  Zale  light.  I  trained 
upstate  in  New  York  at  the  Nevele 
Country  Club,  about  two  months,  but  1 
didn't  feel  too  good  about  it.  Here  1  was 
lighting  in  Jersey,  when  1  should  of  been 
fighting  in  the  Garden  or  the  Yankee 
Stadium.  I  was  champion  of  the  world 
and  if  I  went  to  a  light  in  New  York,  I 
couldn't  even  get  introduced  in  the  ring. 
I  was  very  hurt  about  that.  And  all  the 
time,  people  were  asking  me  stupid  ques- 
tions. And  I  was  in  training  and  1  had  to 
have  my  mind  at  ease,  and  1  didn't  real- 
ize how  all  this  was  bothering  me. 

When  you're  a  fighter,  you  have  to  go 
in  the  ring  with  a  clear  head.  You  can't 
go  in  with  aggravation  on.  You  got  to  go 
in  with  a  nice  clean  head  and  not  think 
of  anything,  just  think  of  killing  the  guy. 
And  I  went  into  that  fight  with  a  lot  of 
things  on  my  mind  that  hurt  me  very 
much.  I'm  in  the  fight  game  what  they 
call  a  worrier.  A  thinker.  Thinking  to 
beat  the  guy.  to  knock  the  guy  out.  So 
when  I  went  into  that  third  fight  with 
Zale.  I  had  a  half  a  heart.  I  mean,  I  lost 
fair  and  square  and  I  lost  to  a  great 
fighter.  But  I  just  wasn't  at  my  best 
mentally.  Physically.  I  was  very  good, 
but  mentally  I  wasn't  sharp.  And  I  got 
knocked  out  in  the  third  round. 

When  I  woke  up  in  the  dressing  room. 
I  told  my  manager:  Did  I  get  knocked 
out  in  the  first  round?  I  didn't  even  know 
I  went  three  rounds.  I  got  rfrt  with  a  cou- 
ple of  punches  in  the  first  round  and 
from  then  on  I  didn't  know  where  I  was. 
And  after  the  fight,  I  was  dopey  for  three 
or  four  days. 

I  wasn't  dopey  just  because  of  the 
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'Brother!    I've  known  couples  fussy  about  pro- 
tecting their  baby  from  picking  up  a  germ  .  .  ." 
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We  looked  out  ihe  window 
end  iOOK  whet  m  $m ! 


These  new  wider  Arrow  ties  show  you  what 
men  with  imagination  (that's  us)  can  do  by 
looking  out  the  window  on  a  rainy  April  day! 

The  designs  fairly  drip  with  atmosphere! 
Puddles  .  .  .  Splashes  . .  .  Umbrellas  . . .  Thun- 
derclouds .  .  .  Rain  running  down  windows. 
Smart? Take  a  look! 

Tailored  of  our  popular  all-rayon  Ripple- 
wave  cloth,  these  timely  ties  knot  and  drape 
superbly.  Wrinkles  roll  off  them  like  H2O  off 
a  duck. 


TIES 


Cluelt,  Peabody  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Makers  of  Arrow  Shirts 

Ties  •  Handkerchiefs  •  Underwear 

Sports  Shirts 
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Top  off  your  shave  with  Seaforth 
Lotion  and  enjoy  the  bracing  air  of 
the  Scotch  Highlands— the  cool  crisp- 
ness  of  heather  and  fern! 
Seaforth  Lotion  soothes  and  cools 
...smells  fresh,  not  frogrant.  Start 
your  days  — and  dotes  — with  That 
Wonderful   Seaforth   Feeling! 


SHAVING 
LOTION 


In  handmade  stoneware  fug. 
Only  1  00 


NEW  T-SHIRT  IDEA 

Special  live  rubber  goes  into  this 
revolutionary  new  Atlastic*  T-shirt  at 
the  vital  points!  You  get  live-rubber 
s-t-r-e-t-c-h  in  shoulder  seams  and 
collar.  Lots  of  give  with  every  move- 
ment. Non-sag  sleeves.  Easy  to  pull 
over  head,  yet  collar  always  keeps  its 
shape.  Cool,  well-ventilated,  perspira- 
tion-absorbent. 

Launders  and  launders  —  yet  live- 
rubber  stretch  stays  in  for  the  life  of  the 
garment.  Want  new  underwear  com- 
fort? Try  this  T-shirt  on  your  torso! 


For  name  of  neareit  dealer, 
lend  postcard  to 

ALLEN-A 

PIQUA,  OHIO 
*Res.  U.  S.  Pal.  Of. 


Aliens 


beating  I  took,  but  also  because  then  I 
went  into  a  kind  of  slump.  I  felt  that  the 
world  fell  on  top  of  me.  I  was  very  de- 
pressed. I  never  felt  blue  like  that  before 
in  my  whole  life.  And  it  was  because  of 
all  the  hardships.  I  mean,  I'm  a  kid  that 
likes  to  be  happy  and  L  don't  want  any- 
body to  bother  me  and  I  surely  wouldn't 
bother  anybody  else.  I  didn't  want  to 
talk  to  anybody.  I  didn't  want  to  leave 
the  house.  I  was  in  the  house  for  three 
months  after  that  fight,  I  wouldn't  go 
out.  I  just  stood  in  my  house  and  I  didn't 
want  anybody  to  come  over.  I  have  a  lot 
of  pride  and  I  didn't  want  anybody  to 
pity  me  or  say  they  were  sorry  for  me.  I 
hate  to  hear  that.  I  always  like  to  walk 
with  my  face  up.  But  then  they  started 
asking  me  questions  and  questions,  and 
everybody  you  met  it  was  the  same  thing, 
and  finally  you  blow  your  top. 

Until  after  three  months  of  sticking 
around  the  house,  I  started  to  go  out  a 
little.  Then  "I  decided  to  fight  again.  I 
knew  I  wasn't  finished  yet  and  1  wanted 
to  keep  on  fighting.  I  wanted  to  fight 
for  my  own  self-reliance,  for  my  own 
self,  and  also  to  make  a  little  money  for 
my  family.  So  I  started  to  train  a  little 
and  all  the  guys  up  the  gym,  they  were 
glad  to  see  me  back.  They  were  strictly 
fighters  and  they  knew  what  it  was.  So  I 
felt  prety  good,  but  not  a  hundred  per 
cent  good. 

But  they  made  me  a  match  out  in  Cali- 
fornia with  Fred  Apostoli,  who  used  to 
be  the  middleweight  champion  and  who 
was  making  a  comeback.  And  I  went 
out  to  California  and  I  didn't  like  it. 
I  hate  to  travel.  Ever  since  I  was  a  kid,  I 
just  hate  to  travel.  I  can't  go  any  place. 
When  I  used  to  live  in  New  York,  I 
hated  to  come  to  Brooklyn,  I  just  feel 
funny.  I  don't  want  to  leave  New  York. 

So  number  one,  right  off  the  bat,  I 
didn't  feel  right  in  going  to  California. 
And  number  two,  when  we  got  out  there 
and  I'm  training,  I  got  a  cut  on  my  nose. 
The  sparring  partner  fell  on  me  with  his 
head  and  I  required  two  stitches.  So  I 
couldn't  box.  I  could  just  punch  the  bag. 
and  that  isn't  enough,  especially  since  I 
was  off  for  a  long  time,  eight  or  nine 
months.  So  I  was  pretty  stale  and  rusty 
and  I  told  my  manager:  I  don't  want  to 
go  through  with  this  fight,  I  don't  feel 
right. 

And  he  said:  Well,  we're  all  the  ways 
out  here. 

And  I  said:  So  what's  the  difference 
we  were  in  England?  What  does  that 
mean?  Just  tell  the  guy  to  postpone  the 
fight  until  we  get  straight. 

Oh,  no,  we  can't  do  that. 

Postponement  Again  Refused 

They  didn't  know  how  I  really  felt.  I 
didn't  feel  good.  The  way  I  was  boxing, 
I  saw  I  wasn't  right,  I  wasn't  ready.  And 
a  lot  of  guys  out  there  thought  they  were 
doing  me  a  favor,  letting  me  fight  at  all. 
So  two  weeks  before  the  fight,  I  try  again 
to  get  them  to  postpone  the  fight,  and 
then  they  refuse,  I  wire  to  my  father-in- 
law  in  New  York  for  three  hundred  dol- 
lars and  he  sends  it  to  me  and  I  take  a 
plane  and  fly  away. 

I  didn't  figure  it  would  be  serious.  I 
figured  they  would  postpone  the  fight 
for  a  month  or  two  and  then  we  would 
fight  again.  I  didn't  consider  it  running 
out  on  a  fight.  When  a  fighter  doesn't 
show  up  the  day  of  a  fight,  that's  running 
out  on  a  fight.  But  I  figured  the  pro- 
moter had  two  weeks'  notice,  he  could 
make  arrangements. 

So  I  came  back  home,  and  the  next 
day  they  gave  me  a  little  louse-up  in  the 
papers,  and  they  suspended  me  in  Cali- 
fornia, which  automatically  suspended 
me  in  the  46  states — I  couldn't  fight  for 
NBA  promoters  in  those  states.  And  in 
New  York  I  can't  fight  anyway.  I  didn't 
think  it  was  that  serious,  that  they  would 
suspend  you  in  47  states.  What  the  hell 
kind  of  business  is  that?  I  knew  I  was 
on  a  spot,  but  not  that  serious.    I'll  be 


suspended  in  California,  but  not  the 
wnoie  world.  I  couldn't  even  fight  in 
Italy,  where  my  grandparents  came 
from.  I  couldn't  fight  in  Italy,  England, 
London,  Ireland.  The  only  place  I  could 
fight  was  in  Japan  and  who  the  hell 
wants  to  fight  there? 

So  I  figured,  I  better  give  this  busi- 
ness up.  But  then  I  thought  of  this  guy, 
Jimmy  Murray,  the  promoter  out  in  Cal- 
ifornia, and  I  felt  bad  about  him.  He 
treated  me  very  well  out  there  and  here 
I  was  lousing  him  up.  And  anybody 
that's  nice  to  me,  I  don't  like  to  hurt 
them.  So  I  figured  I  should  at  least  go 
back  out  there  and  fight  for  the  guy.  So 
we  called  up  Abe  Greene  again  and  he's 
a  nice  guy  and  he  could  see  the  good 
side  of  me.  And  he  got  in  touch  with 
them  in  California,  and  right  now  it's 
fixed  up  that  I  should  fight  Earl  Turner, 
who  is  the  guy  that  substituted  for  me 
and  beat  Apostoli.  I'm  going  to  fight 
anybody  they  match  me  with. 

And  I  feel  a  little  different  now.  If  I 
had  four  eyes  cut  and  two  busted  hands, 
I'd  still  fight.  Because  there's  no  other 
thing  I  can  do  right  now  but  to  fight.  I 
mean,  I  got  a  wife  and  two  kids  now,  two 
little  girls,  and  we're  going  to  have  an- 
other, and  what  else  can  I  do?  I  want  to 
see  my  kids  have  a  better  break  than  I 
had. 

And  after  I  fight  the  Turner  fight,  I 
want  to  fight  all  the  top-notch  middle- 
weights,  Jake  La  Motta,  Marcel  Cerdan 
and  Ray  Robinson,  even  Gus  Lesnevich, 
who  is  a  light  heavyweight,  I  want  to 
fight  him.  I  want  to  show  everybody 
that  I'm  not  scared,  that  I'm  not  afraid  of 
anybody.  I'm  afraid  of  bullets  and  things 
like  that,  but  I'm  not  afraid  to  fight  any- 
body. I  figure  I  got  a  few  more  years 
left. 

And  after  I  finish  fighting,  well,  I  got 


no  idea.   Maybe  I  might  become  a  mat , 
ager  of  fighters.   To  me,  fighting  is  th 
best  business  around.   It's  got  a  crumm 
side,  but  it's  also  got  a  good  side.  And 
would  be  a  different  kind  of  mana] 
from  the  kind  of  manager  that  cuts 
fighter  50  per  cent. 

I  know  that  kind  of  manager.  Ther 
used  to  be  a  lot  of  men  like  that,  but  nc 
so  much  any  more.  I  got  a  friend, 
guy  that  used  to  be  a  main-bout  fightei 
he's  blind  now  from  fighting.  When  hi 
manager  sees  him,  he  runs  the  other  way 

When  a  Fighter's  Washed  Up 

And  I  think  there  ought  to  be  son 
thing  done  for  a  fighter  like  that,  there] 
a  lot  of  them  like  that  and  I  think  ther 
should  be  a  fund  for  them  or  like  Sociq 
Security.  Because  when  a  fighter  is 
ished.  nobody  wants  him,  sometimes  nc| 
even  his  own.  And  there's  a  lot  of  mone 
in  boxing,  but  who  gets  most  of  it?  Nc 
the  fighters.  Why,  I  would  fight  toda 
for  a  fighters'  fund  and  donate  all 
money  to  it.  Any  time,  any  day.  They'rj 
always  making  funds  for  somebody  els 
why  not  the  fighters?  Because  fighte^ 
always  come  from  poor  families,  1  Lk 
myself.  Anybody  with  brains  would 
fight.  Anybody  with  a  good  head 
an  education  isn't  going  to  fight. 

But  the  only  thing  I  ever  knew  how  I 
do  was  to  fight.  I  don't  know  what 
would  of  done  if  I  hadn't  of  been  a  go 
fighter.  I  mean,  I  would  try  very  ha 
but  if  anybody  bothered  me,  I'd  bre 
his  head,  the  same  as  he  would  do  to  i 
That's  my  way  of  expressing.  I  ca 
talk  too  well,  every  other  word  out 
me  is  an  East  Side  word,  and  that's 
way  I  five  and  I'll  always  be  like 
That's  the  story  in  a  nutshell. 
The  End 


SENATOR  WALRUS: 

on  Compulsory  Health  Insurance 


TOUT    PALAZZO 


To  pin  me  down  on  this,  me  lad, 

Would  take  a  bit  of  doing; 
Indeed,  a  needle  need  be  had 
To  pin  me  down  on  this,  me  lad : 
Compulsion?  Oik!  it  sounds  as  mad 

As  regimented  wooing; 
(To  pin  me  down  on  this,  me  lad 
Would  take  a  bit  of  doing). 

— AX  GRAHAM 
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ESTCLOX  ANNOUNCES 


A  blinking  light  that  silently  calls  you  in  the 
morning,  without  rousing  the  rest  of  the  family. 

THEN  HE  RINGS  .  .. 

If  you  ignore  the  light,  and  don't  shut  it  off,  he 
gives  out  with  a  cheerful  sounding  alarm  that 
wakes  the  deepest  sleeper. 

The  Moonbeam  is  a  beauty,  too!  Gracefully 
designed  in  a  handsome  white  plastic  case  with 
gold-colored  base.  .  .  .  Made  by  the  makers  of 
Big  Ben,  America's  most  famous  clock.  The 
Moonbeam  is  $9.95. 


ce  quoted  does  not  include  tax  and  is  subject  to  change    •     WESTCIOX.  lo  Salle-Peru,  Illinois)  in  Conado.  Weilen  Clock  Co.,  limited,  Peterborough,  Ontario.  'Trade   Mark   Reg.  U.  S.  Pot.  Office. 
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9: 04  to  4:57 


If  Cartoonist  Jefferson  Machamer  seems  to  imply  that 
redheaded  secretaries  aren't  reliable,  he's  only  fooling 


9:04— "Alarm  failed,  eh?     Well,  we 
start  work  at  nine!     Take   a  letter!' 


10:28 — "It's  quite  simple,  Miss.    I  sit  and  think  and  doodle 
while    I    think,    and    then    you    transcribe    my    doodles" 


11:31 — "Want  a  lunch  date?    I  arrange  them 
for  ten  per  cent  of  the  check  you  don't  pay" 


Noon — "The  boss  is  taking  me  to  lunch.     Here're  a  liver- 
wurst  on  wheat  and  two  bananas.    Do  I  hear  thirty  cents?" 


3:46 — "This  is  my  son  and  heir,  Miss,  in  the  event 
you    entertain    silly    son-of-the4>oss    romantics!" 


4:57 — "Don't  misunderstand,  dear!  You're  lovely,  intelligent,  a  per- 
fect— perhaps — secretary!    But  I  think  you  need  a  new  employer!" 
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ow  the  low-built  Hudson  sets  the  pace 

in  motor-car  design 


ou  can  hear  it  in  university  laboratories — in  industry 
lgineenng  departments — around  automotive  test- 
g  grounds! 

9s,  science  has  discovered,  and  now  the  whole  world 
lows,  that  the  lower  to  the  ground  a  car  can  be  built, 
e  more  graceful  its  lines  can  be  made,  the  better  it 
ill  perform  and  ride,  the  more  surely  it  will  handle 
id  the  safer  it  will  be! 

trtT  whenever  the  industry  has  tried  to  approach 
{[  the  ideal  in  a  low-built  car,  without  lowering  the 

Iterior  floor,  it  has  been  necessary  to  keep  top  lines 
gh  to  preserve  inside  head  room,  or  reduce  inside 
Ominess  10  get  top  lines  down — depriving  driver  and 
Bssengers  of  important  advantages  in  either  case. 

ut  now  you  are  invited  to  see  and  ride  in  the  lowest- 
uilt  car  on  the  highway;  the  exciting  New  Hudson 
lat,  because  of  its  recessed  floors,  asks  neither  driver 
or  passengers  to  give  up  anything!  On  the  contrary, 
lis  car  gives  more  of  all  the  most-wanted  things  in 
lotoring! 

ou'll  see  that  this  near  miracle  is  accomplished 
ecause  Hudson  is  the  only  car  you  step  down  into, 
hicli  permits  lounge-size  seats  to  be  moved  down 
>  harmonize  with  the  new,  lower  top.  You'll  find 
lat.  as  a  result,  Hudson,  which  is  just  five  feet  from 
round  to  top,  provides  amazing  interior  head  room 
rid  the  roomiest  seats  in  any  mass-produced  car  built 
)day  —  and  still  maintains  ample  road   clearance!* 

ou'll  quickly  note  that  Hudson  has  authentic,  low- 
uilt  beauty  because  the  "step-down"  principle  is  so 


basically  right  it  frees  designers  of  the  need  for  make- 
shift styling,  enables  Hudson  to  achieve  pleasing  pro- 
portions and  symmetric,  free-flowing  lines  that  set  a 
new  standard  for  motor-car  beauty. 

As  you  take  the  wheel,  you'll  sense  that  Hudson's 
great  power  plant  gets  every  chance  to  perform  at 
its  brilliant  best;  because  this  car  is  the  lowest  built, 
most  streamlined  of  them  all — the  modern  design 
for  '49! 

You'll  find  that,  with  the  lowest  center  of  gravity  in 
any  American  stock  car,  Hudson  provides  a  smooth, 
steady,  hug-the-road  way  of  going  over  all  kinds  of 
surfaces,  especially  on  curves,  that  gives  you  a  world 
of  assurance — a  feeling  of  safety  beyond  anything 
you've  known  before! 

The  nearest  Hudson  dealer  is  ready  now  to  show  you 
the  automobile  that  is  so  far  ahead  it  is  a  protected 
investment  in  motor-car  value.  Won't  you  visit  him 
soon?  Hudson  Motor  Car  Company,  Detroit  14. 


Only    Hudson    Brings    You 
All   These  PLUS  FEATURES! 

Automatic  gear  shifting  in  forward  speeds  with  Hudson  Drive- 
Master  Transmission'' — shifts  only  when  you  want,  but  does  all 
the  work  .  .  .  your  choice,  high-compression  Super-Six  or 
Super-Eight  engine — the  most  powerful  American  Six  built 
today,  and  a  masterful  Eight  .  .  .  Triple-Safe  Brakes — finest 
hydraulic  system  with  reserve  mechanical  system  on  same 
pedal,  plus  finger-tip  release  parking  brake  .  .  .  Weather- 
Control J — Hudson's  heater-conditioned-oir  system  .  .  .  Super- 
Cushion  Tires  .  .  .  Center-Paint  Steering  .  .  .  and  more 
than  20  other  exciting  features  on  display  at  the  nearest 
Hudson  dealer's. 
^Optional  at  alight  extra  cost. 


Eight  body  styles  in  Super  Series  and  Commodore  Custom 
Series  with  luxuriously  panelled,  beautifully  fitted  interiors. 
Ten  rich  body  colors.  Two  special  colors  or  five  two-tone  com- 
binations— white  sidewall  tires — at  extra  cost. 


*The  many  addi- 
tional advantages 
in  Hudson's  "step- 
down"  principle  of 
design  are  fully  ex- 
plained and  illus- 
trated in  a  book- 
let available  at  the 
nearest  Hudson 
dealer's. 


The  only  car  you  step 


down  into 


New  Hudson 
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fr  it's  yours  in 

$Tf  gjrtfifftir 


Four-pocket 

corduroy   jackets   set 

the   pace   in   style 

For  Spring's  smartest  idea  in  casual 
comfort,  see  the  bright,  new  array  of 
Smartair  jackets.  A  flattering  favorite 
is  the  four-pocket,  wide-shouldered 
model  of  Juilliard  corduroy ...  in 
eleven  handsome  colors.   Perfect 
dress-mates  to  these  jackets  are 
Smartair's  slacks  of  100%  virgin 
wool  gabardine.   Full-bodied  yet 
comfortable,  they're  yours  to  blend 
into  personalized  leisure  suits.  (Cor- 
duroy jackets,  about  $1900;  gabar- 
dine slacks,  about  $17.50.)  See  them 
at  better  men's  stores,  or  write  for  free 
style  booklet  and  name  of  nearest  dealer. 


THRILL  PILLS  CAN  RUIN  YOU 


Continued  front  page  20 


SMARTAIR      •      Racine,   Wisconsin 

Division    of    Rainfair,   Inc.,   Makers    of    Rainfair    Rain-Topeoars 


either  lax  or  nonexistent.  In  the  last 
decade,  the  annual  sales  of  barbiturates 
have  increased  300  per  cent,  reaching  an 
all-time  high  in  1947.  The  death  to 
from  barbiturates  has  jumped  600  per 
cent  in  the  same  period,  making  them 
the  nation's  number  one  poison  killer. 

Of  course,  the  history  of  barbiturates 
is  not  completely  black.  Since  their  dis- 
covery in  1 903  they  have  become  one  of 
medicine's  most  valuable  tools.  Yet  all 
doctors  know  that  the  drugs  are  fright- 
fully dangerous  when  misused. 

More  than  a  decade  ago  the  American 
Medical  Association  warned,  "The  evils 
of  these  drugs  include  habit  formation, 
toxic  cumulative  action,  [and]  their  sub-, 
stitution  for  alcoholic  beverages  for 
drunken  episodes.  Their  improper  use 
is  a  recognized  causative  factor  in  many 
motor  accidents  and,  in  some  criminal 
assaults." 

Agonizing  Mental  Experience 

When  medical  men  describe  the  bar- 
biturates as  habit-forming  rather  than 
addicting,  they  do  not  mean  that  the 
habit  is  not  hard  to  break.  They  are 
merely  referring  to  the  fact  that  the 
barbiturate  user  can  stop  taking  the  pills 
without  suffering  the  great  physical  dis- 
comfort felt  by  the  narcotic  addict.  But 
the  mental  torment  in  breaking  the  bar- 
biturate habit  is  an  agonizing  experience. 

Nevertheless,  under  the  pressure  of 
modern  living,  thousands  are  turning  to 
barbiturates  in  search  of  escape.  All  the 
warnings  in  the  world  won't  stop  them 
as  long  as  helter-skelter  law  enforce- 
ment makes  it  possible  to  obtain  the 
drugs.  The  term  "sleeping  pill"  has  be- 
come a  misnomer  for  substances  which 
are  increasingly  being  used  as  thrill 
drugs  known  as  "goof  balls,"  "yellow 
jackets,"  "red  devils"  and  "red  birds." 

Just  exactly  what  is  the  effect  of  these 
drugs  that  are  causing  both  individual 
and  national  tragedy?  The  barbiturates 
are  hypnotics,  drugs  which  depress  the 
central  nervous  system.  They  create  a 
sort  of  twilight  zone  in  which  the  brain 
is  only  partially  inhibited.  Certain  parts 
of  the  brain  are  put  out  of  action,  other 
parts  remain  active  and  the  resultant 
effect  is  one  of  chaos  similar  to  that 
which  would  take  place  in  an  engine  if 
some  of  the  parts  were  to  move  forward 
while  others  were  in  reverse. 

In  1946  a  Collier's  article  warned 
that  the  barbiturate  drugs  constituted  a 
serious  national  menace.  Since  then 
there  has  been  some  legislative  action 
aimed  at  curbing  their  illegal  distribu- 
tion. New  York  City,  where  the  prob- 
lem was  particularly  bad,  set  up  its  own 
enforcement  agency.  Pennsylvania  put 
new  teeth  into  its  drug  statutes.  Illinois 
passed  a  model  law. 

While  it  would  be  pleasant  to  report 
that  the  situation  is  improving,  the  bru- 
tal truth  is  that  day  by  day  it  is  getting 
not  better  but  worse — much  worse. 
Typical  of  the  cases  still  confronting 
authorities  was  that  in  Harlan  County, 
Kentucky,  where  a  miner  went  into  a 
rage  and  tried  to  kill  one  of  his  fellow 
workers.  He  was  found  to  possess  a 
quantity  of  "yellow  jackets."  A  few  days 
later  another  worker  collapsed  and  died 
after  emerging  from  the  mines.  His 
death  was  diagnosed  as  barbiturate  poi- 
soning. It  was  then  that  the  facts  came 
to  light.  Peddlers  were  working  the  coal 
fields,  persuading  the  workers  to  buy 
the  capsules  at  prices  of  from  25  cents 
to  $1  each. 

To  get  an  idea  of  the  immensity  of  the 
problem,  look  at  the  deadly,  upward 
march  of  barbiturate  production  as  re- 
vealed by  the  U.S.  Tariff  Commission, 
which  keeps  a  complete  record  of  drug 
manufacture.  A  decade  ago  it  was  250,- 


000  pounds  a  year.  In  1947,  the  la  »!" 
year  for  which  final  figures  are  availabl  P  ' 
it  was  900,100  pounds. 


11        Estimates  place    1948  production 
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over  1,000,000  pounds!  Translate  thl*?1 
into  terms  of  one-grain  capsules  an  w 
you  can  get  some  idea  of  what  such  e 
figure  means.  There  are  7,000  grains  i  fwe 
a  pound — that  means  more  than  50  or*  -•" 
grain  capsules  for  every  man,  woma  : 
and  child  in  the  United  States. 

Has  there  been  any  great  medical  a< 
vance  calling  for  this  startling  increa: 
in  the  use  of  barbiturates?    Definite      ' 
no,  says  the  American  Medical  Associ;  $  ^ 
tion.   The  AMA  believes,  furthermor    '"; 
that   vigorous   editorials   in    its   journ. 
have  helped  to  educate  doctors  to  tf 
need  for  greater  caution  in  the  prescri|  <  " 
tion  of  the  barbiturate  drugs.  Substantia  * 
tion  of  this  is  found  in  a  statement  mac 
in  January  of  this  year  by  the  America    _ 
Pharmaceutical  Association,  the  organ 
zation    which    represents    the    nation 
pharmacies.  It  indicated  that  barbiturai 
prescriptions     had     actually     droppe 
rather  than  increased. 

Officials  of  the  Food  and  Drug  A< 
ministration,  faced  with  the  colossal  tas 
of  stemming  the  rising  tide  of  misuse 
barbiturates,  have  a  grim  interpretatic  ~ 
of  where  the  vastly  increased  amount  <  ^ 
drugs  is  going.  They  believe  that  a  sull 
stantial  part  of  the  increase  is  pourirj 
into  illegitimate  channels,  which  get  t±  ^A 
yellow  and  red  capsules  into  the  han< 
of  people  who  should  not  be  allowed  t  £ji 
have  sleeping  pills  at  all 

The  only  federal  law  to  keep  the  ba 
biturates  in  legitimate  channels  is  tt 
Food,  Drug  and  Cosmetic  Act  of  193 
which  was  never  designed  to  cope  wit 
such  a  problem  as  this.  Its  shortcominj 
are  made  worse  by  the  fact  that  there  aj 
only  230  harassed  and  overworked  fiel 
agents  in  the  Food  and  Drug  Admini 
tration. 

State  backing  for  the  hard-presse 
federal  inspectors  varies.  Ten  states  ha\ 
absolutely  no  laws  against  the  indiscrin 
inate  sale  of  the  drugs.  They  are  Ar 
zona,  New  Mexico,  Texas,  Wyomin 
Kansas,  Missouri,  Iowa,  Indiana,  Kei 
tucky  and  Ohio.  Other  states  have  lav 
on  the  books,  but  back  them  up  like  or 
Eastern 
official, 

are  only  a  few 

and   Minnesota,   where  there  are   ad< 
quate  laws  and  sufficient  numbers  of  ei  rivet 
f orcement  officers.  '  I  re> 

I  [Hi 


state  which  has  one  part-tirr 

a  drugstore  proprietor.    Thei 
states,  like  New  Jerse d 


A  Drug-Drink  Disaster 


over 
ttei 

A  further  complication  of  the  ba:  son 
biturate  problem  is  illustrated  in  a  cas  Dive 
described  by  Dr.  Austin  Smith,  fame  jyfa 
toxicologist  of   the  American   Medic:1 
Association.  Dr.  Smith  tells  of  a  colleg 
professor's  wife  who  had  never  cared  fc  s 
alcoholic  beverages,  but  was  persuade  d 
to  try  them  with  a  barbiturate.  In  a  fc 
months  she  had  become  not  only  a  habi  i 
ual  user  of  sleeping  pills  but  also  a  cor  lite 
firmed  alcoholic.    This  combination  c  t  r 
alcoholism  and  the  barbiturate  habit 
relatively  common,  but  while  alcoholisi  :  oe 
has  received  vast  publicity,  the  relate  i 
use  of  the  drug  has  gone  almost  unnt  Dd 
ticed.  t  en 

The  combination  of  the  two  brings  0  ok 


an  effect  that  is  explosive.    Simultam 
ously,  the  user  gets  a  drug  that  tries  1  » 
put   his   system   to   sleep   and   alcohcf." 
which  tries  to  stimulate  it.  The  resultai 
tug  of  war  for  control  can  bring  about 
wallop  that  makes  any  strictly  alcohol 
concoction  seem  like  an  ice-cream  sodfck- 
The  files  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Ac|s 
ministration,    the    U.S.    Public    Healt 
Service   and    the   records   of   hospita 
bulge  with  horrifying  cases  like  that  < 
a  woman  picked  up  on  the  streets  of 


Collier's  for  April  23,  194  Q; 


'"'■ 


it 
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them  city.  Under  the  influence  of 
drugs,  she  had  gone  on  a  rampage, 
ing  in  a  fall  which  broke  hoth  her 
s  and  knocked  out  several  teeth.  In- 
ligators  were  shocked  to  discover  that 
pw  years  earlier,  the  haltered  and 
gard  woman  had  been  a  I  anions 
uty.  a  model  for  a  department  store. 
w  she  was  operating  as  a  prostitute  in 
habby  hotel.  She  testified  in  court 
I  her  downfall  resulted  from  her  ma- 
ty to  escape  the  barbiturate  habit, 
nyone  who  habitually  uses  the  drugs 
ncess  is  engaging  in  a  courtship  with 
ith.  Figures  released  by  the  U.S. 
>lic  Health  Service  reveal  that  *36 
(pie  died  of  accidental  barbiturate 
ning  in  1946.  the  last  year  for 
such  statistics  are  available.  On 
of  this  were  538  sleeping-pill  sui- 
CS.  In  addition,  many  deaths  officially 
ributcd  to  other  causes  may  have  re- 
:ed  trom  barbiturate  poisoning. 
fhe  confirmed  user  of  barbiturates 
I  plenty  of  chances  to  kill  himself.  He 
y  die  from  slow  poisoning.  His  weak- 


"My  son-in-law  will  come 
storming  out  of  the  house 
in  a  minute  and  pay  you" 


COLLIER'S 


HANK    KETCHAH 


,-^d  system  may  succumb  to  illnesses  or 
ries  which  he  might  otherwise  have 
■vived.  He  may  be  killed  in  an  acci- 
it  resulting  from  a  barbiturate  black- 
..  He  may  commit  suicide  by  taking 
overdose. 

kVhere  do  people  get  these  dangerous 
pnotics?  The  answer  to  that  question 
i ;   olves  the  whole  process  of  barbiturate 
nufacture  and  distribution.    Because 
federal  law  and  most  state  laws  do 
:  require  careful  records  of  their  dis- 
union, manufacturers  and  wholesal- 
do  not  find  it  necessary  to  exercise 
rat  care  in  the  sale  of  their  product. 
e  result  is  that  large  quantities  of  the 
rbiturates  are  falling  into  the  hands  of 
Scrupulous  distributors. 
In  Baltimore,  police  noticed  that  a  cer- 
n  neighborhood  had  an  outbreak  of 
me.   Men  picked  up  in  the  area  were 
jnd  to  possess   barbiturate   capsules, 
■e  crime  wave  was  traced  to  a  tavern, 
lose  bartender  was  selling  "red  devils" 
a  profitable  side  line. 
While   most  of   the   nation's   55,000 
armacies  abide  by  high  standards  of 
lies,   a   few   callous   pharmacists    are 
ough  io  release  a  flood  of  illicit  bar- 
turates.  A  drugstore  in  a  small  Middle 
cstern  town  was  found  to  have  sold 
.  268  capsules  without  prescriptions  in 
i  ur    months.     A    California   drugstore 
i  id  prescriptions  for  just  28  capsules  in 
files;  for  the  period  they  covered  it 
!  d  sold  10.853  without  prescriptions! 

*  >Uier's  for  April  23,  1949 


What  can  be  done  to  solve  the  pressing 
barbiturate  problem.'  Dr.  Paul  Dunbar, 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administrator,  wbo 
is  in  one  ot  the  best  positions  to  have  an 
authoritative  grasp  ot  the  situation,  sums 
it  up  this  was 

"We  have  always  recognized  that  the 
Food,  Drug  and  Cosmetic  Act  is  not 
well  suited  to  the  control  of  a  traffic 
which  lends  itselt  so  well  to  an  under- 
cover, bootleg  type  ol  operation.  There 
are  two  approaches  to  the  solution  ot  the 

problem  One  is  the  enactment  of  a  fed- 
eral statute  comparable  to  the  Federal 
Narcotic  Act.  The  other  is  the  passage 
of  uniform  state  and  local  legislation  .  .  . 
We  think,  however,  that  it  is  unrealistic 
to  expect  uniform  legislation  and  sup- 
port of  vigorous  enforcement  in  48  sep- 
arate states.  The  alternative,  then,  it 
seems  to  us.  is  some  form  of  federal  en- 
actment similar  to  the  Federal  Narcotic 
Act." 

Just  such  a  bill  was  proposed  to  the 
79th  Congress  by  Congresswoman  Edith 
Nourse  Rogers  of  Massachusetts.  The 
bill  was  killed  in  committee.  It  met  a 
similar  fate  in  the  80th  Congress.  Un- 
daunted, Mrs.  Rogers  plans  to  reintro- 
duce the  bill  to  the  new  Congress.  The 
measure  would: 

Restrict  sales  to  prescriptions. 

Forbid  the  refilling  of  prescriptions, 
except  those  designated  by  a  doctor. 

Limit  delivery  of  barbiturates  to  phar- 
macists and  physicians. 

Place  tight  controls  on  manufacturers. 

Provide  stiff  penalties  for  violations. 

While  the  federal  measure  waits  its 
turn  in  the  full  hoppers  of  81st  Congress 
legislation,  legislators  in  such  states  as 
Ohio,  California  and  New  York  are 
fighting  hard  to  get  action  on  the  state 
front.  Whatever  the  method  chosen  for 
regulation,  no  one  can  deny  that  the  time 
has  come  to  do  something  to  stop  the 
kind  of  murder-by-capsule  that  occurred 
in  a  recent  case  cracked  by  Food  and 
Drug  inspectors. 

Grim  Picture  of  Disaster 

In  a  squalid  apartment  in  Kansas  City, 
police  found  the  body  of  a  woman.  The 
evidence  in  that  one-room  hell  showed 
that  before  she  died,  alone  and  haunted 
in  the  dim  half-world  of  the  sleeping- 
pill  addict,  she  had  become  an  animal, 
crawling  about  on  all  fours,  eating  food 
off  the  floor,  tearing  at  the  furnishings 
of  the  room. 

Amid  the  debris,  inspectors  found  a 
little  white  box  containing  a  few  red 
capsules.  After  a  search,  they  located 
the  woman's  husband.  Head  buried  in 
his  hands,  he  told  them  a  story  of  de- 
spair. For  years  his  wife  had  taken  in- 
creasing quantities  of  the  capsules  that 
had  transformed  her  from  a  decent 
housewife  into  a  half-demented  shadow 
of  herself.  He  had  pleaded  with  her  to 
go  to  a  sanatorium,  but  she  had  always 
refused.   Eventually  they  had  separated. 

Where  had  she  obtained  the  capsules? 
They  had  come  by  mail  from  a  druggist 
in  California,  a  man  named  Harry  Skep- 
ner.  The  man  knew  this  much  because 
his  wife  had  repeatedly  received  C.O.D. 
packages  that  cost  her  from  $20  to  $78, 
for  bottles  of  from  500  to  1 .000  tablets. 
The  inspectors  asked  him  to  join  them 
in  an  experiment.  The  man  signed  his 
wife's  name  to  a  note  addressed  to  Skep- 
ner,  asking  for  "another  order."  In  due 
course  of  time  a  box  came,  addressed  to 
the  dead  woman.  The  inspectors  went  to 
work  to  round  up  other  cases,  and  found 
that  this  single  Hollywood  druggist  was 
selling  tens  of  thousands  of  the  capsules 
to  people  all  over  the  country. 

Harry  Skepner  was  found  guilty,  fined 
$2,000  and  put  on  probation  for  three- 
years.  But  every  American  may  well 
ponder  the  question:  How  many  like 
him  are  going  to  go  right  on  doing  busi- 
ness unless  strong  laws,  strongly  en- 
forced, stop  their  traffic  in  misery  and 
death'.' 
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#ww ' /1#r  fl/CK  Author  of  Streamside  Guide- 
one  of  the  most  authoritative  and  practically  useful 
books  ever  written  on  the  dry  fly — is  a  New  York 
State  guide  and  a  fly  tier  of  wide  reputation.  He's  a 
"trout  specialist"  —  an  acknowledged  authority  on 
stream  lore  and  fly  fishing. 
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HORROCKS     IBBOTSON    CO.,     UTICA,     N.Y. 

Manufacturers  of  the  Largest  Line  of  Fishing  Tackle  in  the  World 


CASCADE .  .  520  00 


and  HI-TEST  FLY  RODS  .  .  150.00 

Two  action -producing  beauties  by  H-I.  worlds 
largest  manufacturer  of  bamboo  fly  rods.  Genuine 
Tonkin  bamboo,  plastic  impregnated  and  lami- 
nated for  lasting,  lithe,  live  action. 


OLD  GOLD  SILK  FLY  LINE 
Level  .  .  S2. 00—  Tapered 


110.00 


Pliable,  glass  smooth  oil  finish.  H-I  lines 
are  smoother  casting,  longer  lasting 
Won't  swell  or  become  tacky. 


UTICA  AUTOMATIC  FLY  REEL  No.  6  .  .  18.00 


A  fishing -tested  "  streamliner."  Free 
stripping  ...lightest  weight  .  ..greatest 
line  capacity  ofuny  auto  reel  made. 


NATIONAL   SPORTSMAN  .  .  $3 00 


Trou  hie-free  service  and  durability  com- 
bine with  light  weight  and  large  line 
capacity  to  make  this  reel  first  choice 
with  smart  fishermen. 


<3> 

Means  FISHING  TACKLE 

for  EVERY  FISHERMAN 

and  EVERY  KIND  of  FISHING 


BETTER  BUY  H-I 
AT  YOUR 
DEALER'S 


F  R  Et  — Old  Hi's  famous 
fishing  books- "Fishing  for 
the  Millions''  and  "Salt 
Water  Sports  Fishing" 
Get  y  our  copies  now.  Write 
H-I,  Dept.  S.  Utica.  NY. 


Now  I  know  wky  Scfih'tz  is... 


*eer  tkat  made  Afilwau&ee  Famous/' 


C     1949,    JOS.    &CHUTZ    BftEWING   COMPANY,    MILWAUKEE,    WlS 


in  his  swank  New  York  penthouse,  Matty  Fox  chats  with  two  prominent  Indonesian  women — Mrs.  Socdarpo  Sastrosatomo  and  Mrs.  Soemitro  Djojohadikoesoemo 

Fox  Of  The  Indies 

By  BILL  DAVIDSON 


R.  MATTHEW  FOX,  the  renowned 
1%/W"  young  Hollywood  movie  magnate, 
Wl  made  ready  to  betake  himself  to 
Indonesia  on  a  business  trip  last 
December.  Ordinarily,  when  film 
xecutives  of  Fox's  stature  embark  on  such  a  jour- 
ey.  their  needs  are  simple — two  dozen  suits,  50 
r  so  sport  jackets,  bathing  trunks,  portable  steam 
oom,  valet,  masseur,  manicurist,  secretary, 
ancing  girls,  psychoanalyst,  magnums  of  cham- 
agne,  contracts,  fountain  pens  and  vials  of 
leer-placating  medications.  Fox's  requirements, 
owever,  were  different.  First,  he  purchased  a 
ullet-proof  vest;  next  he  interviewed  bodyguards 
and  selected  their  armament;  finally,  he  consulted 
daily  reports  from  a  far-flung  intelligence  system. 
Brother  Fox  never  made  this  trip.  The  afore- 
said intelligence  informed  him  that  if  he  set  foot 
in  Indonesia,  very  likely  he  would  be  found  dead 
in  a  ditch,  with  a.  hammer  and  sickle  chalked  onto 
the  bullet-proof  vest;  after  which  a  leading  Corn- 


Matthew  Fox,  once  the  Boy  Won- 
der of  Hollywood,  has  plunged 
into  the  affairs  of  the  Republic  of 
Indonesia  and  become  one  of  the 
world's  controversial  figures. 
Few  of  the  stories  he  has  used  in 
movies  are  as  fantastic  as  his  own 


munist  would  be  tried  and  executed  for  the  crime 
— a  neat  case  of  killing  two  birds  with  one  stone. 
So  Fox's  plane  left  without  him. 

On  December  19th,  just  after  this  plane  arrived 
in  Jokyakarta,  capital  of  the  Indonesian  Republic. 
Dutch  paratroopers  dropped  in  on  the  city  and  put 
the  government  of  the  republic  snugly  behind  bars. 
Five  hours  earlier,  however,  a  Fox  representative, 

PHOTOGRAPH   FOR   COLLIER'S  BY   PHILIPPE   HALSMAN 


ex- Hearst  reporter  John  C.  Lee,  had  flown  out  of 
Jokyakarta  to  Manila,  carrying  with  him  Indo- 
nesian government  valuables. 

As  all  this  might  indicate,  Fox  is  an  extremely 
unusual  young  man — even  for  a  movie  executive. 
In  fact,  the  balding,  thirty-eight-year-old  ex-Boy 
Wonder  who  helped  rescue  Universal  Pictures 
from  the  wilderness  of  near  bankruptcy  has  little 
time  for  cinematic  activities  any  more.  Although 
he  still  is  a  director  of  Universal  and  board  chair- 
man of  the  largest  educational  film  outfit  in  the 
business,  Fox  currently  is  pursuing  a  near-full-time 
career  as  the  Lafayette  of  Indonesia.  This  is  what 
he  is  called  by  R.  Soedjatmoko,  an  Indonesian  dele- 
gate to  the  United  Nations. 

For  the  past  year,  because  the  Dutch  blockade 
has  cut  off  the  Indonesian  Republic  from  the 
sources  of  its  wealth,  Fox's  money  advances  have 
been  paying  the  expenses  of  the  Indonesian  delega- 
tions in  Paris  and  in  the  United  States.  He  is  a 
fifty-fifty  partner  with  the  Indonesian  government 
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You've  heard  of  hospitality,  but  have  you  ever  sampled 

the  Santa  Fe  kind  of  hospitality? 

Whether  it's  starting  a  streamliner  smoothly  .  .  . 

serving  you  in  the  diner  (Fred  Harvey  food,  of  course)  .  .  . 

turning  down  crisp,  cool  sheets  in  your  Pullman  .  .  . 

adjusting  your  seat  in  a  chair  car  .  .  .  warming  a  bottle  for  the  baby  .  .  . 

Santa  Fe  people  take  real  pleasure  in  serving  you  well. 

May  we  have  the  pleasure  of  serving  you  on  your  next  trip  through  the 

colorful  Southwest,  between  Chicago  and  California  and  Texas? 


SANTA    FE   SYSTEM   LINES  •  .  •  Serving  the  West  and  Southwest 

R.T.Anderson,  General  Passenger  Traffic  Manager,  Chicago  4 
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a  official  agency  called  the  American- 
inesian  Corporation,  through  which 
Indonesian  Economics  Ministry  will 
American  products  for  government 
is  after  the  Dutch  blockade  is  lifted, 
i  Indonesia,  Fox  is  a  national  hero, 
wn  universally  to  the  population  as 
atti."  In  the  Netherlands,  he  is  a 
lie  enemy,  and  the  subject  of  more 
hing  propaganda  than  most  Nazis 
ived. 

lany  American  left  wingers  and  con- 
am  es  (notably  Westbrook  Pegler) 
m  that  Fox  merely  wants  to  substi- 
.  Fox  imperialism  for  Dutch  imperial- 
:  taking  over  the  exploitation  of  the 
onesians  for  the  personal  enrichment 
Fox. 

"his  also  is  the  view  of  some  State 
jartment  officials.  However,  others 
that  Fox,  who  has  already  poured 
rl>  $500,000  of  his  personal  fortune 
>  the  venture,  is  a  genuine  idealist 
ng  out  the  part  of  financier  of  a  non- 
nmunist  revolution, 
his  transition  from  Hollywood  char- 
t  to  financier  of  a  revolution  is  not 
ibrupt  as  it  sounds.  During  the  early 
jes  of  the  recent  war,  Fox  was  one  of 
guiding  geniuses  on  the  Planning 
Timittee  of  the  War  Production 
Md.  It  was  he  who  reorganized  and 
ped  conduct  the  monumental  national 
tp  collection  drive  that  brought  in  the 
lions  of  tons  of  paper  and  metals  so 
Uy  needed  for  munitions.  Later,  he 
»me  one  of  Eisenhower's  officers  in 
European  Theater  of  Operations. 
W  one  time  or  another,  he  has  been 
angel  of  corporations  producing 
h  items  as  an  "everlasting"  match 
t  can  be  struck  over  and  over  again, 
first  ball-point  pen,  three-dimensional 
ertising  displays,  metal-coated  plas- 
,  industrial  diamonds  produced  from 
kte  diamonds,  and  the  plastic  balloon 
»bles  that  everyone  was  blowing  a 
iple  of  years  ago. 

business  Career  Begins  Early 

fhe  pudgy  Matty  Fox  was  born  in  Ra- 
Wisconsin,  on  February  4, 191 1.  His 
her  was  ill  from  the  time  Matty  was 
ht  years  old  (the  elder  Fox  died  nine 
u*s  later),  and  young  Matty  had  to  be- 
his  promotions  at  an  early  age — out 
the  sheer  necessity  of  survival.  When 
was  nine  years  old,  Fox  was  an  usher 
Racine's  Rialto  Theater,  and  as  he  in- 
■ased  in  size  he  became  progressively 
brman,  poster  man  and  display  sign- 
n. 


At  the  age  of  thirteen,  he  estab- 
lished an  agency  to  collect  bad  debts — 
an  enterprise  that  was  inordinately  suc- 
cessful since,  as  he  describes  it,  "people 
were  embarrassed  at  'refusing  to  pay 
debts  to  a  scrawny  kid  with  a  running 
nose  and  a  hole  in  his  pants 

When  he  was  fifteen,  he  left  school 
and  got  a  job  in  a  film  distributing 
office  in  Milwaukee  lh.it  was  the  he- 
ginning  of  his  movie  career.  He  became 
manager  of  B  theater  in  Milwaukee,  and 
then  manager  of  the  Hempstead  i  Long 
Island)  Theater,  where  he  helped  kifl 
vaudeville  by  offering  his  house  as  a  try- 
out  theater  for  big-name  in-person  stage 
shows,  which  soon  supplanted  regular 
vaudeville  in  the  New  York  area. 

Movie  Deal  Benefits  Fox 

Fox  kept  rising  in  the  movie  world 
until  he  was  chief  film  buyer  for  the 
Skouras  Circuit.  Then,  in  1936,  came  a 
deal  which  shook  the  motion  picture 
business.  Carl  Laemmle,  Sr.,  suddenly 
sold  his  struggling  Universal  Pictures 
to  a  group  of  purchasers  headed  by 
J.  Cheever  Cowdin,  who  brought  in 
RKO's  Nate  J.  Blumberg.  Blumberg  was 
Matty  Fox's  brother-in-law.  Before  any- 
one knew  what  had  happened,  the 
twenty-five-year-old  Fox  was  installed  at 
Universal  as  vice-president  in  charge  of 
reorganization.  He  was  the  youngest  ex- 
ecutive in  the  business — the  equivalent  of 
Margaret  O'Brien  playing  Mrs.  Miniver. 

Fox  reorganized  like  mad.  Out  went 
the  deadwood,  and  in  came  new  ideas. 
When  the  Japanese  bombed  the  Ameri- 
can gunboat  Panay  in  China,  a  Universal 
Newsreel  cameraman  was  aboard,  and 
Fox  capitalized  on  that.  He  spark- 
plugged  operations  at  the  studio  which 
had  only  Deanna  Durbin  as  an  inherited 
asset.  He  helped  land  W.  C.  Fields  and 
Abbott  and  Costello.  He  got  Mae  West 
for  $50,000  when  she  was  in  the  movie- 
industry  doghouse  for  uttering  an  indeli- 
cate remark  over  the  radio  and  into  the 
ears  of  the  nation's  innocent  small  fry. 
And  he  talked  Charles  Boyer  into  a  role 
on  a  train  between  Albuquerque  and  Los 
Angeles. 

This  period  is  full  of  Foxiana.  One  of 
the  most  famous  incidents  involved  Uni- 
versal's  attempt  to  keep  W.  C.  Fields  in 
the  fold,  after  the  bulbous-nosed  come- 
dian got  into  a  genuine  feud  with  Edgar 
Bergen  and  expressed  desires  to  demolish 
both  Bergen  and  Charlie  McCarthy  with 
an  ax  during  the  filming  of  their  first  pic- 
ture for  Universal,  You  Can't  Cheat  an 


>1H 


"We  might  invite  Dr.  Colmore.    I've  been 
worried  about  Betty  Jean's  sore  throat" 


DOH   TOli" 


Honest  Man.  Fields  wanted  to  kill  off 
Charlie  McCarthy  at  the  beginning  of 
the  picture,  and  cut  out  all  other  scenes 
involving  Bergen  and  the  saucy  dummy. 
When  the  film  was  released  without 
Fields  having  the  opportunity  to  do  said 
cutting,  he  vowed  that  he  would  never 
set  foot  on  the  Universal  lot  again. 

A  few  weeks  later.  Fox  drove  out  to 
see  Fields  at  the  comedian's  Brentwood 
home.  He  knew  that  Fields  had  an  un- 
hoU  and  unreasonable  hatred  of  bank- 
ers. 

"I'm  sorry  we  couldn't  let  you  cut  the 
film.  Bill,"  he  said,  "but  those  bankers 
really  were  on  our  necks." 

"What  bankers?"  asked  Fields,  prick- 
ing up  his  ears. 

"Oh,  didn't  you  know?"  said  Fox, 
making  up  the  story  as  he  went  along. 
"The  New  York  bankers  that  lent  us  the 
money  to  make  the  picture  insisted  that 
we  release  it  by  a  certain  date,  or  they 
would  ask  for  their  money  back.  That's 
why  we  didn't  have  time  to  do  any  cut- 
ting." 

"Why,  the  dirty  so-and-so's,"  said 
Fields.  Whereupon  he  launched  a  tirade 
against  the  entire  banking  profession. 

Finally  Fields  said,  "I'm  so  mad,  I'd 
like  to  do  a  picture  making  bankers  look 
like  fools — stealing  money  from  tellers, 
secretaries  on  their  laps  all  the  time.  The 
works." 

"Fine,"  said  Fox,  whipping  out  a  con- 
tract. And  back  went  Fields  to  Universal 
to  make  The  Bank  Dick. 

After  two  years  of  such  ups  and  downs, 
Universal,  which  had  been  losing  $2,- 
000,000  a  year,  was  showing  a  profit 
of  from  $7,000,000  to  $11,000,000  a 
year. 

When  World  War  II  broke  out,  Fox's 
business  sagacity  was  remembered  in 
Washington  by  members  of  Donald  Nel- 
son's staff  who  had  had  dealings  with 
him,  and  the  Boy  Wonder  was  sum- 
moned to  Washington  to  become  an  as- 
sistant in  the  War  Production  Board, 
where  a  year  later  he  was  moved  up  to 
the  Planning  Committee  under  econo- 
mist Robert  R.  Nathan. 

Nathan  used  Fox  as  one  of  his  chief 
trouble  shooters,  sending  him  around  to 
administer  a  shot  in  the  arm  to  the  oper- 
ating committee  of  any  industry  that  was 
lagging  behind  in  war  production.  Fox 
sopped  up  so  much  economic  knowledge 
that  he  became  a  close  associate  of  Don- 
ald Nelson,  head  of  the  WPB. 

In  August,  1943,  he  got  into  the  U.S. 
Army  by  the  simple  expedient  of  enlist- 
ing as  a  private.  He  remained  a  foot- 
slogging  G.I.  until  February,  1944,  when 
Supreme  Headquarters  in  London  dis- 
covered that  he  knew  more  about  movie 
and  photo  coverage  than  anyone  else  in 
the  vicinity.  He  was  then  put  in  charge 
of  photographic  coverage  for  SHAEF, 
and  the  Army  made  him  a  warrant  offi- 
cer, and  later  a  major,  because  it  would 
have  been  unseemly  for  a  private  to  be 
directing  a  division  of  public  relations. 

Unusual  Military  Reputation 

Major  Fox  became  one  of  the  most  un- 
usual military  men  in  the  European  The- 
ater of  Operations.  He  rented  a  swank 
apartment  in  London,  and  a  house 
staffed  with  servants  on  the  Rue  Dosne 
in  Paris.  He  hobnobbed  with  Cabinet 
officers  and  generals,  and  there  are  un- 
confirmed legends  extant  that  he  lived  in 
a  tent  in  a  London  park  at  one  time  to 
beat  the  housing  shortage;  that  ambas- 
sadors and  Roosevelt  emissaries  were  his 
house  guests;  that  he  dated  Winston 
Churchill's  daughter;  that  he  flew  unau- 
thorized combat  missions  as  a  gunner- 
observer  with  the  Air  Force;  and  that 
he  was  an  adviser  to  General  Eisen- 
hower. 

The  legends  may  or  may  not  be  based 
on  fact.  What  is  true  and  on  the  record 
is  that  Fox  got  invaluable  D-Day  photos 
of  the  Normandy  coast  by  borrowing 
200   obsolete   Air   Force   cameras   and 
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mounting  them  in  the  bows  of  landing 
craft;  and  that,  as  U.S.  Army  Supervisor 
of  war  production  in  the  liberated  areas, 
under  General  Eisenhower  he  played  an 
active  role  in  solving  the  supply  prob- 
lems of  the  last  days  of  the  war. 

He  became  a  civilian  again  in  Septem- 
ber of  1945,  and  immediately  got  in- 
volved in  a  bewildering  series  of  business 
enterprises.  Then  one  day  in  November, 
1947,  one  of  his  wartime  Washington  as- 
sociates came  to  him  and  said  that  the 
Indonesian  delegations  in  this  country 
were  destitute.  The  Dutch  police  action 
had  split  Java,  and  an  American  bank 
was  hesitant  about  honoring  an  $80,000 
credit  deposited  in  the  Indonesians' 
name.  At  that  time,  Fox  didn't  know  an 
Indonesian  from  an  Indian,  but  he  said 
okay,  he  would  cover  the  $80,000. 

A  few  days  later,  Fox  came  down  with 
an  attack  of  the  flu.  While  he  was 
languishing  in  his  supercolossal,  king- 
size  penthouse  bed,  his  butler  suddenly 
announced  one  day  that  he  had  an 
Indonesian  visitor.  It  was  Dr.  Soemitro 
Djojoadikoesoemo,  the  Republic  of 
Indonesia's  Trade  Minister  Plenipoten- 
tiary to  the  United  States.  He  had  come 
personally  to  thank  Fox. 

The  fascinated  Fox  began  to  ask  ques- 
tions about  Indonesia,  and  the  conversa- 
tion lasted  for  six  weeks — the  life-span  of 
the  flu  viruses.  Dr.  Soemitro  told  Fox 
that  during  350  years  of  Dutch  colonial- 
ism, Indonesia,  the  richest  raw  material 
area  in  the  world,  developed  one  of  the 
world's  highest  illiteracy  rates  (94  per 
cent),  and  one  of  the  lowest  standards 
of  living  for  the  natives.  He  convinced 
Fox  that  this  was  a  fight  for  freedom 
like  the  American  Revolution,  that  the 
Indonesian  constitution  was  patterned 
after  the  American  Constitution,  and 
that  the  Republic  wanted  to  tie  its 
economy  to  the  United  States  and  shake 
off  the  Dutch  cartel  monopoly. 

Fox,  in  turn,  gave  Dr.  Soemitro 
much-needed  information  about  Ameri- 
can business  methods.  He  advised  him 
to  set  up  a  government  trade  agency  in 
the  United  States  to  speed  commerce 
between  the  two  countries  after  the  lift- 
ing of  the  Dutch  blockade.  Soemitro 
beamed.  "That's  a  good  idea,"  he  said, 
"but  we  don't  have  anyone  at  home  who 
is  familiar  enough  with  American  busi- 
ness interests.  How  would  you  like  to 
help  us  out  with  the  agency?"  And  that's 
how  the  so-called  Fox  agreement  was 
born — one  of  the  most  controversial 
trade  pacts  ever  signed. 

Agency  Has  Two-Fold  Duty 

The  agreement  set  up  the  American- 
Indonesian  Corporation,  in  which  Fox 
owns  51  per  cent  of  the  stock  and  the 
Indonesian  government  owns  49  per 
cent.  Profits  are  split  on  a  fifty-fifty 
basis,  and  the  agency's  duties  are  two- 
fold: (a)  to  try  to  interest  American 
companies  in  setting  up  shop  in  Indo- 
nesia to  tap  the  islands'  fabulous  re- 
sources, and  (b)  to  sell  Indonesian 
government-owned  raw  materials,  and 
buy  American  products — for  the  Indo- 
nesian government  only.  There  is  no 
attempt  to  regulate  the  trade  of  private 
enterprise,  which  is  allowed  to  deal  as  it 
pleases,  outside  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
American-Indonesian  Corporation. 

The  corporation  gets  a  5  per  cent  fee 
for  all  goods  bought  or  sold  in  the  United 
States  for  the  government;  and  the  gov- 
ernment has  complete  veto  power  over 
Fox's  contract  negotiations  for  develop- 
ment projects  in  Indonesia. 

Although  the  Indonesians  seem  per- 
fectly satisfied  with  it,  the  Fox  Agree- 
ment touched  off  a  terrific  clamor — 
especially  among  the  Dutch  and  their 
American  friends.  Their  story  is  that 
since  Fox  owns  51  per  cent  of  the  stock 
in  the  American-Indonesian  Corpora- 
tion, he  is  a  one-man  monopoly  who 
will  control  all  the  riches  of  the  Indies, 
government  and  private. 


On    the   other   hand    Wendell    Berg 
former  Assistant   Attorney  General 
charge  of  the  Antitrust  Division,  say 
"The  agreement  does  not  provide  a  m 
nopoly  of  the  foreign  trade  between  t 
Republic  of  Indonesia  and  the  Uni 
States.    The  agreement  conforms  to 
antitrust  laws  of  the  United  States."  Ar   ■ 
a  large  cross  section  of  U.S.  industry,  se   rt'1 
ing  an  opportunity  to  get  an  Americj 
wedge   into    the   hitherto-forbidden 
clusively    Dutch    economic    area, 
quietly  lined  up  behind  Fox  with  millio 
of  dollars  of  promised  credits. 

Fox  has  not  fared  well  at  the  han 
of  the  State  Department,  which  appa 
ently  fluctuates  between  love  of 
Indonesians  and  the  Dutch.  On  Febr 
ary  10,  1949,  a  spokesman  for  th 
agency  declared  that  the  Fox  Agreeme 
did  not  have  its  blessing  because  it  w 
monopolistic,  and  he  berated  Fox  f 
encouraging  the  Indonesian  Republic  " 
cling  to  an  attribute  of  sovereignty,  sut 
as  the  control  of  its  foreign  trade,  whi 
the  U.N.  Good  Offices  Commission  w   lyh 
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I  FLEW 
FOR  ISRAEL 

By  JULIAN  SWING 

as  told  to  QUENTIN  REYNOLDS 

Shocked  by  the  injustices 
being  suffered  by  Israel, 
Mr.  Swing,  an  American  Jew 
with  a  fine  record  in  our 
Air  Force,  joined  the  Is- 
raelis and  fought  with  them 
against  the  Arabs  for  nine 
months.  Don't  miss  his 
thrilling  story 
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trying  to  persuade  the  republic  to  ent 
a  United  States  of  Indonesia."  This 
the  Dutch-sponsored  plan  that  will  wi 
out  the  republic  as  a  sovereign  nati 
and  make  it  just  one  state  in  a  feder 
union  tied  to  the  Dutch  crown. 

In  the  meantime,  however,  not 
nickel's  worth  of  legal  trade  has  g 
through  the  Dutch  naval  blockade.  Fd 
spends  a  good  deal  of  time  flitting  abo'  ?  ha 
on  secret  missions  to  places  like  Ne1  ke-u| 
Delhi,  Bangkok  and  Paris.  When  he  Ider 
in  New  York,  he  lives  alone  (he  is  i  e he: 
bachelor)  in  his  beautifully  decoratt  fcs 
nine-room  penthouse  which,  because  :  bi 
is  atop  an  office  building — the  Univers  kin 
—requires  a  private  garbage  collecti  Be) 
approved  by  the  city,  and  special  a  bus 
rangements  to  get  heat  and  air  cone  bib 
tioning  after  business  hours.  he 

He  is  never  alone  and  his  guests  are  Igh 
strange  combination  of  Hollywood  ch»  but 
acters,  like  director  Anatole  Litvak  wt  wh 
comes  to  play  gin  rummy,  and  Ind  bll 
nesian  officials,  like  Soemitro,  Soedja  :.- 
moko,  Soedarpo  and  Nicodemus  Pala  rse 
who  come  to  talk.  kihi 

Often,  Fox  will  flit  back  and  fort  d, 
between  one  room,  where  a  card  gan  cat 
is  in  progress,  and  another  room  whe  mjt 
the  Indonesians  are  working  out  an  eo  hen 
nomic  problem.  the 

It  is  a  strange  struggle.  Recently,  F(  m0 
was  asked  what  he  would  like  the  Ind  ty 
nesians  to  name  after  him,  if  they  w  L, 
their  revolution.  "The  biggest  ne  ^ 
theater  in  the  country,"  he  blurted  ot  p , 
Then  he  said,  "No.  Make  it  a  ur  t, 
versity."  I — IL^JlZ  U 
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A  WIFE  WALKS  OUT 


Continued  from  page  28 


and  means  for  patching  matters 
for  curing  the  wound  and  destroying 
cause,  and  it  always  seemed  to  work 
nicely  in  the  end. 
inly,   Harbord    thought    at    last,   the 

ible  was  that  he  was  scared  to  death, 
wasn't  often  that  you  realized  how 
Qh  another  person  was  a  part  of  you. 
t  was  the  tritest  thing  in  the  world 
ay,  but,  like  so  many  other  trite  say- 
it  was  the  truth.    He  stood  in  the 
room,  smoking  cigarette  after  ciga- 
without  tasting  or  wanting  them, 

his  mind  tunv  i  back  painfully  into 
past, 
here  was  dancing  to  bad  bands  when 

couldn't  afford  the  places  that  had 
good  bands,  and  the  time  you  fell  off 
Ifaorse  and  had  to  sit  down  gently  for 
reek.  There  was  swimming  at  the 
r-by  beaches,  and  playing  in  the  surf, 
d  in  hand.  There  was  the  day  you 
ily  got  an  office  of  your  own,  with 
a  Harbord,  Architect,  on  the  door, 

she  saw  to  the  pictures  and  the  fur- 
tings;  and  there  was  the  time  she  was 

and  the  specialist  wouldn't  say  yes 
to  for  a  week  and  you  went  through 
he  declinations  of  hell, 
here  was  also  the  time  when  you  be- 
to  drink  a  little  too  much,  because 
t  didn't  seem  to  be  anything  else  to 
and  there  were  the  small,  quiet  quar- 
,  and  the  warning  signals  you  didn't 
quite  seriously.    And  then — there 

now. 


ARBORD  took  quite  a  while  about 
L  dressing.  He  shaved  and  showered, 
I  put  on  a  newly  pressed  suit.  Then  he 
>d  in  the  miodle  of  the  living  room 
;  looked  around,  as  if  he  had  never 
1  it  in  the  whole  before.  It  was  a  good 
rtment,  very  good.  It  had  a  fireplace, 
some  better  than  average  water  col- 
and  a  great  many  books,  and  the  fur- 
ire  had  been  made  to  use.  It  was  the 
atiest  apartment  in  the  city. 
Look,"  Harbord  said.  He  hadn't 
int  to  speak  aloud,  but  there  was  no 
m  in  it,  and  it  broke  the  silence. 
>ok.    It  doesn't  make  sense.    It  was 

r " 

"hen  he  thought,  rebellious  for  the 
rnent,  that  what  really  made  no  sense 
•  to  need  someone  so  badly,  and  not 
enow  where  to  search. 
$e  could  see  her  going  out  the  door, 
Tying  her  luggage.  She'd  be  wearing 
reen  tweed  suit,  and  a  felt  hat  with  a 
le  brim,  and  the  deceptive  kind  of 
>es  that  looked  sleek  and  smart  and 
1  were  good  for  walking.  She  wouldn't 

e  had  time  to  be  too  careful  about 
ke-up — some  lipstick  and  a  touch  of 
*der  would  be  the  size  of  that.  She'd 

e  her  brown  hair  brushed  back  a  little 
eiessly.  He'd  always  liked  her  appear- 
e  best  when  she  was  hurried.  The 
ie  mouth  would  be  set,  and  the  dark 
■en  eyes  under  the  fine  brows  would  be 
Uous  and  determined, 
rlarbord  thought  that  there  was  noth- 

he  wouldn't  do  to  bring  her  back 
©ugh  the  door  once  more. 
3ut  the  immediate  thing  was  to  think 

where  she  might  have  gone.    She 

ght  have  just  felt  like  a  breath  of  air 

:  i  dropped  in  on  a  friend  during  the 

jj  irse  of  a  walk.    She  might  have  left 

nething  last  night  at  the  Demings'  and 

tie  back  for  it.  He  seized  on  the  idea — 

cat  had  captured  the  mouse  at  last 
md  worried  it  around  in  his  mind. 
Jfhen  Harbord  twisted  his  mouth,  and 

the  idea  go — the  cat  had  found  that 

mouse  was  made  of  felt,  and  was  a 

sary  imitation  of  the  real  thing.  It  had 

pn  a  marvelous  concept.  It  was  so  logi- 

A  woman  always  took  two  packed 

gs  with  her  when  she  called  at  the 

j  use  of  a  friend  for  a  mislaid  compact. 

j  Barbord  looked  down  at  the  telephone 
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for  a  long  while  before  he  dialed.  Then 
he  picked  a  number  out  of  his  mind  and 
listened  to  the  phone  ring  three  times, 
Peter  Ralston's  voice  was  heasy  with  that 
special  Sunday-moinmg  weight  they  all 
knew  so  well,  and  Harbord  realized,  with 
a  swift  sinking  of  the  heart,  that  she  was 
not  there.  Of  course,  he  had  known  it 
all  along,  but  the  sound  of  Ralston's 
hoarse  hello  was  the  proof. 

He  said.  "Hello,  Pete.  Jack.  Wake 
you  up?" 

"No.  Hope  you  feel  as  lousy  as  I  do." 

"Thanks.  The  reason  1  called — "  He 
knew,  even  as  he  talked,  that  it  was  ab- 
surdly elaborate.  "I  was  still  dozing 
when  Mary  went  out,  and  she  said  she 
was  going  to  drop  in  on  somebody,  but  I 
didn't  catch  the  name,  and  I  was  won- 
dering if  it  were  you  people."  The  lame 
words  tottered  on:  "1  wanted  her  to  pick 
something  up  for  me  on  her  way  home, 
so — " 

"Nope.  Not  here.  But  I've  got  an 
idea.  Why  don't  you  two  drop  in  later 
and  have  a  drink?  I'll  be  alive  in  a  cou- 
ple of  hours.  Or  dead  forever." 

Harbord  said,  "I  don't  know — Mary 
was  talking  about  a  show.  I'll  call  you 
later.  So  long,  and  fry  in  your  own 
juices." 

He  made  three  more  calls.  In  each 
case  the  result  was  identical  and  the  con- 
versation nearly  so.  Then  he  called  the 
Demings.  He  didn't  want  to,  because  it 
was  likely  to  be  a  longish  talk,  and  he 
could  tell  in  advance  what  would  be  said. 

Randy  Deming's  voice  told  him  that 
its  owner  had  had  a  couple  of  pick-me- 
ups.  "Deming's  Tavern.  Closed  for  re- 
pairs." 

"Hi,"  Harbord  said.  He  went  through 
the  vocal  motions  automatically,  from 
long  experience,  not  having  to  give  any 
thought  to  what  he  said.  "You've  no 
right  to  sound  so  cheerful." 

"Cheerful  Deming,  bartender  de  luxe. 
What's  on  your  mind?" 

"Practically  nothing." 

"It  was  an  idle  question.  How's 
Mary?" 

THAT  answered  it,  and  he  wanted  to 
hang  up  and  stop  thinking  again.  But 
there  was  a  routine  to  follow,  almost  as 
formalized  as  a  Japanese  print.  He  didn't 
know  why,  and  he  had  never  wondered 
why  before.  But  you  got  in  with  a  group 
of  people  and  this  was  the  way  it  was. 
So,  you  were  the  same  way,  for  no  con- 
scious reason. 

Harbord  said,  "Good  enough.  Breath- 
ing, I  think.   How's  Madge?" 

"Haven't  checked.  You  got  nicely 
boiled  last  night,  sweetheart." 

"Amazing.  And  all  alone,  too."  You 
had  to  get  rid  of  him,  and  fast,  and  you 
didn't  know  how.  He  was  one  of  your 
friends,  and  you'd  always  got  along.  You 
had  to  remember  that.  It  wasn't  his 
fault  if— 

"Did  you  make  out  all  right  with 
Alma?" 

"What  about  Alma?"  Harbord  said. 

"Oh,  keep  your  little  secrets  if  that's 
the  way  you  feel  about  it,"  Deming  said. 
"Maybe  it's  true  love." 

Harbord  thought  of  a  new  motive  for 
justifiable  homicide.  It  was  because  you 
got  caught  on  a  telephone  with  people 
like  Deming.  And  you  saw  him  sitting 
at  his  end  of  the  line,  disheveled  and  un- 
shaven, starting  to  get  a  fresh  edge  on. 
And  Mary  had  gone,  and  you  didn't 
know  where,  and  you  had  to  get  busy. 

"No  doubt.  Randy,  Mary  wants  some- 
thing. See  you  later.  'By."  It  had  been 
a  fast  lie,  maybe  adequate  and  maybe 
not,  and  he  didn't  care  either  way.  He 
hung  up. 

Then  Harbord  thought  that  in  all 
probability  she'd  gone  home  to  her  fa- 
ther's place,  and  he  knew  he  had  to  go 


So  New!  So  Different! 
So  Much  More  Fun ! 


Johnson,  who  gave  outboard  motoring  such  important  developments  as  Alter- 
nate  Firing,  Reverse,  Automatic  Rewind  Starting,  ami  Dual  Carburetion,  now 
oilers  the  greatest  advance  in  Johnson  history  —  a  gearshift  outboard  motor!... 
St.ut  in  Neutral  at  the  dock.  Shift  to  Reverse,  hack  out  under  full  control.  Shift 
to  Forward,  give  *er  the  gun  and  you're  away  with  "hold-your-hat"  acceleration. 

You've  got  the  Mile-Master  Fuel  Tank  and  its  S-gallon  capacity.  Put  it  any- 
where in  your  boat.  Run  for  hours  without  refueling.  Flexible  fuel  line  with 
Self-Seal  Connector,  plugs  into  motor  like  a  toaster  —  "click,"  anil  it's  in! 

The  Johnson  QD  is  a  new  kind  of 


iims* 


outboard  motor  with  40  great  fea- 
tures, many  of  them  wholly  NEW. 
It  brings  you  an  entirely  different 
type  of  outboard  performance!  See 

it  lit  your  Johnson  dealer's. 

rr-^      Look    for    his    name    under 

"Outboard  Motors"  in  your 

classified    telephone    book. 


5  Great  JOHNSONS  for  1949 

Model   HO 

Small  Alternate  Firing  Twin  .  . 

Model  TO 

Medium  Alternate  Firing  Twin  . 

Model  QD  (illustrated  above) 

Large  Alternate  Firing  Twin 

with  Gear  Shift  Control  and 

Mile-Moiler  Fuel  Tank 10.0  HP.* 

Model  SO 

Super  Alternate  Firing  Twin 

with  Mile-Matter  Fuel  Tank  ....  16.0  HP.* 

Model  PO 

Heavy  Duly  Opposed  Twin  .  .  .  22.0  H.P.* 


•All  rating  ere  O.B.C.  Certl- 

IM  Uruki-  HI'  at  M*)  r.p.m. 


FREE   Handy   Chart 

Write  for  the  new  1949  Sea-Horse  Handy 
Chart.  Illustrates,  charts  the  QD  and  the  4 
other  Kreat  Johnsons  for  '49.  All  features 
fully  described  — and  what  features!  Write 
today.  A  postcard  Kets  it! 

JOHNSON  MOTORS 

300  Persnint"  Road.  Waiikevjan.  Illinois 
Johnson  Motom  of  Ctmmin.  t'<:itrb*>rn,  Canada 
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LOCKMOUNT 

a  more  enjoyable  pipe 

for    4    good  reasons 


1.  LOCKMOUNT 

guarantees 
tight  fit 

2.  LIFETIME 
HESSON  GUAR 

stops  goo 

3.  PERMANENT 
CORK  SEAL 

keeps  shank 
clean,  dry( 

*f.  Sweet- 
smoking 

IMPORTED 
BRIAR 


WM    DEMUTH    &   CO  .  INC  .  5th  AVE  .  NEW  YORK    22 
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A  VACAT/OMTJ 
MAP  &  6UIDE 
TO  WESTER* 

norm cvtouHA 


THE  DIFFERENCE   IS 


.  .  .  more  ways  of  having  vacation  fun 
in  the  mountain  and  coastal  playlonds  of 
North  Carolina  ...  all  colorfully  described, 
photographed,  cartooned,  and  mapped  for 
you  in  these  exciting  free  booklets.  Send 
coupon    NOW. 


WHERE  NATURE  MAKES  THE  DIFFERENCE 


1 1-6,    Dep't    of  Conservation  and  Development, 
I  Raleigh,    N.    C. 

I  Please  send  me   free  North     Carolina     maps 
I  and    literature    of   the 

□      Mountains  □      Coast 

|Nome 

I 

I  Address 
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there,  too,  at  once.  It  wouldn't  do  any 
good  to  telephone.  He'd  know  what  to 
say  by  the  time  he  got  there.  Because 
he'd  have  to  know. 

The  railroad  told  him  there  would  be 
a  train  at  one  fifteen,  to  arrive  at  Fair- 
brae  at  three  forty-two.  Yes,  there  had 
been  two  morning  trains.  One  at — 

"All  right,"  Harbord  said.  "Thank 
you  very  much."  Of  course  she'd  gone 
there.  Basically,  he'd  been  sure  of  it  all 
the  time.  She  thought  a  great  deal  of  the 
old  man,  and  he'd  be  the  one  she'd  want 
to  see  when  her  mind  was  troubled.  Har- 
bord would  find  her  there,  and  he'd  have 
the  right  words  along  with  the  right  in- 
tentions to  back  them  up.  Still,  as  he 
went  to  throw  a  few  things  in  a  small 
traveling  kit,  the  doubt  nagged  at  him, 
and  it  was  far  worse  than  any  headache 
he'd  ever  known. 

THE  Fairbrae  station  looked  like 
something  in  a  painting  by  one  of 
those  elderly  American  primitives  people 
were  always  discovering — picturesque 
from  a  distance  and  grimy  close  up.  Har- 
bord stood  on  the  platform  for  a  mo- 
ment, looking  at  the  line  of  oak  trees  that 
marched  along  the  single  street  of  the 
little  town.  Then  he  walked  to  the  old 
taxi  that  met  all  trains,  and  told  the  driver 
to  take  him  to  Mr.  Knox  Davies'  place. 

The  old  man  was  in  the  front  garden, 
walking  around  idly  in  slacks  and  worn 
shooting  coat  with  a  gray-muzzled 
pointer  at  his  heels.  Harbord  wished  for 
the  courage  to  order  the  cabdriver  to 
turn  around  and  take  him  back.  It  was 
clear  that  she  wasn't  here,  and  equally 
clear  that  there  hadn't  been  any  point  in 
coming  in  the  first  place.  The  old  man, 
he  realized  too  late,  was  the  last  person 
she'd  want  to  see.  at  least  for  a  time. 

"This  is  it,  mister,"  the  driver  said. 

Harbord  gave  him  two  dollar  bills  and 
stepped  out.  The  old  man's  eyes  weren't 
what  they  used  to  be.  and  Harbord  knew 
that  he  hadn't  been  recognized  yet.  He 
unlatched  the  gate  and  walked  steadily  up 
the  path,  giving  the  pointer  a  perfunctory 
pat  when  it  came  up  to  him,  sniffing  and 
curious.  The  old  man  lifted  his  white 
eyebrows  and  said,  "Why,  hello,  Jack." 
Then  he  looked  past  Harbord.  "Where's 
Mary,  Jack?" 

"I  thought  you  might  know,"  Harbord 
said.  "I'm  sorry." 

"Why  would  I  know?"  he  said,  but 
Harbord  was  sharply  sure  that  he  under- 
stood. The  old  man  always  caught  on 
quickly,  and  he'd  been  around  a  fair 
amount.  The  old  man  was  just  working 
on  him,  twisting  the  knife. 

So  Harbord  gave  it  to  him  quick  and 
straight.  "She  left,"  he  said.  "This 
morning,  before  I  was  awake.  There  was 
no  way  to  tell  where  she'd  gone.  I 
thought — "  It  was  lame,  lame  as  a  hurt 
animal,  and  he  dropped  it  wearily. 

"Let's  go  inside,"  the  old  man  said.  He 
led  the  way,  into  the  big  room  with  the 
good  hunting  prints  on  the  walls,  and  the 
guns  in  hardwood  cases,  and  the  dark, 
polished  furniture  that  was  never  rear- 
ranged. "Sit  down,"  he  said.  "What 
was  the  trouble?" 

"Nothing,"  Harbord  said.  "Nothing  in 
particular.  Nothing  uncommon,  that  is." 
He  was  enormously  tired,  but  not  at  all 
sleepy.  He  felt  as  if  he'd  just  go  on  get- 
ting more  tired,  without  ever  sleeping.. 

"I  see.  Have  a  drink?" 

He  looked  up,  alert  and  wary.  The  old 
man's  eyes  were  steady  and  a  little  hard. 
If  he  said  yes  the  old  man  would  be  en- 
titled to  that  I-told-you-so  look,  and  if 
he  said  no  he'd  seem  to  be  a  hypocrite. 
He  took  the  middle  course:  "Small, 
thanks.   One  finger." 

The  drink  was  made  exactly  as  he'd 
asked.  It  tasted  good,  yet  not  as  good  as 
it  should.  It  wasn't  any  sacrifice  to  set 
it  down  unfinished  and  forget  it.  He 
rubbed  a  hand  across  his  eyes  and  began 
thinking  ahead.  He  knew  he  had  to  begin 
all  over  again,  and  it  frightened  him.  He 
knew  how  a  lost  child  felt  in  the  dark. 


You  had  to  go  on,  but  you  were  without 
direction.  And  lost  people  always  ran  in 
circles,  the  legend  went.  They  played 
themselves  out  going  nowhere. 

"I  know  what  you're  thinking,"  Har- 
bord said. 

The  old  man  shrugged.  "Possibly.  She 
wrote  now  and  then,  you  know,  and  there 
was  a  tone  to  some  of  the  letters— you 
know  how  it  can  be.  I  don't  suppose  she 
meant  it,  but  it  crept  in."  Then  he  said, 
"She  must  have  found  it  very  dull." 

It  seemed  a  strange  way  to  put  it.  But. 
on  second  thought,  maybe  it  was  more 
intelligent  than  it  sounded.  Dullness, 
mixed  with  other  ingredients,  could  ad'd 
up  to  virtually  anything. 

"Go  ahead,"  Harbord  said.  "I  don't 
mind." 

"I  was  thinking  about  her,"  the  old 
man  said,  and  for  the  first  time  there  was 
a  sharpness  in  his  voice.  "I  think  she's 
pretty  good,  you  know,  Jack." 

"Don't  stop  now,"  Harbord  said.  It 
didn't  take  much  to  twist  the  knife  and 
send  it  in  deep. 

"I'm  worried  about  her,"  the  old  man 
said.  "But  I  was  thinking  something  else 
too.  What  good  would  it  do  for  you  to 
find  her?  Even  if  you  can?" 

"It'll  do  good,"  Harbord  said.  "I  can 
promise  that." 

"That's  easy  to  say,  Jack." 

Harbord  stood  up.  "I'll  go  along,"  he 
said.  "Sorry  to  have  troubled  you.  But 
if  she  does  come  here,  or  you  hear  from 
her,  will  you  let  me  know?" 

"No,"  the  old  man  said. 

"Very  well,  sir,"  Harbord  said.  "I'll 
call  the  taxi,  if  you  don't  mind." 

"I  can  run  you  down,"  the  old  man 
said.  "It's  an  hour  before  the  next  train 
back." 

"I  can  use  the  taxi,  thanks,"  Harbord 
said. 

But  he  didn't  call  the  taxi  first.  He 
used  the  hall  phone,  and,  keeping  his 
voice  down,  had  long-distance  try  the 
apartment.  There  was  no  answer. 

He  called  the  taxi  and  went  back  to  the 
living  room. 

The  old  man  was  looking  into  the 
fire,  and  he  seemed  smaller  than  he  had 
a  moment  before.  When  he  heard  Har- 
bord he  turned  and  straightened. 

"What  do  you  plan  to  do  now,  Jack?" 
he  said. 

"Look  for  her,"  Harbord  said. 

"Have  you  tried  to  figure  out  the 
odds?"  the  old  man  said.  "There's  a  lot 
of  places  to  go." 

"I'll  find  her,"  Harbord  said.  He'd 
spoken  louder  than  he'd  meant  to.  He 
lowered  his  voice  carefully  and  said  it 
again.  "I'll  find  her."  Then  he  left  the 
house  and  never  looked  back. 

BACK  in  the  apartment,  Harbord 
thought  it  all  out.  It  must  have  been 
dull,  the  old  man  had  said.  Well,  there 
were  so  many  kinds  of  dullness.  There 
was  the  first  kind,  when  they'd  always 
been  in  debt  and  had  walked  to  the 
library  to  borrow  books  instead  of  buy- 
ing them,  and  it  had  been  amazing  how 
many  things  you  could  find  to  do  and 
laugh  at  in  the  public  parks. 

But  she  hadn't  been  troubled  by  that, 
and  of  course  it  hadn't  been  a  dullness  at 
all.  It  was  this  last  kind,  the  kind  that 
had  come  with  money  and  just  enough 
leisure  to  make  you  want  to  make  the 
most  of  it,  that  had  been  the  real  thing. 
It  had  something  to  do  with  not  going  to 
second-run  films  on  Saturday  nights  be- 
cause you  were  invited  to  a  party  or  were 
giving  a  party.  And,  naturally,  you  never 
went  walking  through  the  zoo  or  the 
aquarium  or  the  sunny  courts  where  the 
old  men  pitched  horseshoes  on  Sunday. 
Sunday,  you  recovered.  You  recovered 
if  you  were  lucky.  Occasionally  it  ran 
into  Tuesday. 

Harbord  thought  of  Big  Oaks  Inn. 

It  was  an  old  and  very  good  place,  up 
in  the  mountains,  and  they'd  gone  there 
for  part  of  a  week  to  celebrate  his  first 
good  commission.  They'd  fished  for  trout 
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"One  September 
nite  I  fished  in  a 
little  lake  on  the 
Staska  Reserve  in 
Minnesota,  near  the 
Big  Elkhorn  Jolly 
Fisherman  Camp. 
With  a  Frog  Jitter- 
bug I  took  about 
30  Bass.  6  of  which 
I  kept.  It  sure  was 
a  bass  getter  — 
nothing  better.  I 
also  got  quite  a  few 
Northern  Pike  on 
your  No.  1  Ha- 
waiian Wiggler." — 
Herbert  Semon, 
1952  Stewart  St., 
Kansas    City,    Kan. 


JITTERBUG 

A  real  Go-Gettin'  Surface  Bai 

5/8  oz.  size  floats  EITHER  Si; 

3/8  oz.  size  sinks  slowly  *|    n  i 

when    at    rest  ▼''^' 

Colors:  Red  Head,  Frog,  Black,  Yellow,  Sc 
Perch.  Pearl,  Luminous,  Blue  Head,  and  P 
Herringbone. 

Double  iobed  spoon  attachment-  makes  Jitter 
wobble  and  create  a  loud  paddling  noise.  H 
is   ideal   for   light   tackle   and   spinning  outfit; 

Try   the   new    1    1/4    oz. 

Musky  Jitterbug  $2.00  e 

SEND   FOR   FREE   CATALOG 

Jitterbug  —  T.  M    Reg.  U.  S.  Ptf.  Off. 

FRED  ARBOGAST  &  Co. 

1524  W.  North  St.,  Akron  3,  Of 
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CH/ppfmi  SHOturo  co 

CHIPPEWA  fAUS  WIS 


Famous  for  SO  years  ORIGIN 
CHIPPEWAS  are  ■the  quality  b. 
of  America."  Complete  line  fore* 
outdoor  need.  Illustrated  is  "Tlrj 
Purpose  Special"  made  by  ma 
shoe  craftsmen.  Wrt 
-  proofed  leather  - 
prislle  rubber  noi 
soles.  Pliable  .  . .  fell 
lieht  ...tour,h,  Insfl 
Original  Chippkw 
SEE  YOUK  DEALEI 
WHITE  FOI   CATAll 


Feel  Alive  Again  with  J/> 

Sluggish    constipation    need    no    longer    slow 
down,   make  you   feel  dull  and  logy.   Jad  ® 
gentle,  quick  acting  laxative  can  give  you  won 
ful   relief  within   an   hour,   make  you   feel  be 
faster.  Yes.  Jad  works  fast,  but  smoothlu,  to 
you  the  kind  of  relief  you  want.  Jad  is  alkal 
reduces  excess  stomach  acidity  as  it  make9  bo* 
move   again.    Switch   to   Jad   today    for   that 
alive  feeling.  At  all  druggists. 


STAINLESS  STEE 
and  GALVANIZED  BOAT 


STAR  METAL  boats  lead  in  safety,  c 
fort,  and  durability.  New  features  -  tout 
steel  requires  less  upkeep;  electronic  si 
welding;  built-in  sproy  rails.  12,  14,  16  f 
Guaranteed.  Write  for  fob 

NEW  LO 

PRICE: 


STAR  METAL  BOAT  CO.,  GOSHEN,  IM 


Vitamin  Ril 
At  your  Groc  I 
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|eaten  enormously  and  enjoyed  every 
jte  of  it.  It  was  the  greatest  place  on 
she'd  said,  and  they  must  come 
I.  often.  Even  later,  years  later,  she'd 
ttioned  it.  So  it  had  been  one  more 
jie  places  he'd  honestly  meant  to  re- 
to,  only  it  hadn't  worked  out. 

WAS  a  long  drive,  and  he  pushed  the 
:ar  hard.  There  were  any  number  of 
ons  why  she  would  not  have  gone  to 
inn,  but  he  wouldn't  let  himself  be- 
any of  them.    She  wouldn't  need  a 
the  inn's  station  wagon  met  drains 
busses  on  request.     There  was  no 
t  place  for  someone  who  wanted  to 
and  be  undisturbed.    There  was — 
«  inn  hadn't  changed,  and  he  looked 
ght   ahead   as   he   wound    past    the 
ing  pool  and  the  trap  range  and  the 
11  golf  course.  Judging  by  the  cars  it 
well  filled,  and  he  stayed  outside  for 
■bile.     He    watched    strange    people 
e  and  go,  singly  and  in  groups,  and 
lated  tnem  alL    Then  he  went  into 


the  bar,  which  had  its  own  door  giving 
on  the  terrace,  and  ordered  a  drink. 

It  was  a  good  drink,  but  he  couldn't 
get  excited  about  it.  He  had  learned 
something  new  about  drinks  in  the  last 
day  or  two.  The\  had  no  particultu 
virtue  in  their  own  right,  and  they  could 
be  taken  or  left.  He  had  learned  a  good 
many  things,  all  of  them  obvious,  in  that 
short  time.  He  had  learned,  for  instance. 
that  things  didn't  always  have  to  be  the 
same,  that  you  only  made  them  the  same 
out  of  habit  and  forgetfulness.  But  now, 
that  wasn't  the  point. 

He  pretended  he  wasn't  watching  the 

people  who  entered  and  left  the  bar.  But 

he    missed    none.     It    was    almost    five 

o'clock.    She  would  be  wearing  a  dark 

wool  dress,  and  her  hair  would  be  tied 

back  with  a  bright  scarf.  She  might  have 

a   few   distant   acquaintances,   and    she 

would  smile  in  greeting  if  she  saw  them. 

The  bartender  said.  "Another,  sir?" 

"No,"  Harbord  said.  "No,  thanks." 

There    weren't    many    people    in    the 


Rating  -  in  or  out 
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Harry's  Salad  from  Harry's  Cafe,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota 


HARRY'S  CAFE  in  Minne- 
apolis is  justifiably  famous 
for  its  steaks,  chops  and  sea  foods, 
but  to  me  it  is  outstanding  for 
Harry's  Salad.  When  I  dined  th;re 
I  had  the  tenderloin  steak  and  it 
was  perfect.  But  almost  every  city 
and  town  has  a  restaurant  where 
America's  favorite  food  is  well 
prepared.  And  that's  why  I  was 
glad  to  have  some  habitue's  of 
Harry's  with  me  to  guide  me  to 
the  specialty  I  might  otherwise 
have  missed. 


After  my  steak — (dinners  range 
in  price  from  $2.75  to  $4  for 
steak),  I  had  a  half  order  of  Har- 
ry's Salad  (75  cents).  It  was  abso- 
lutely superb!  So  I  got  together 
with  Chef  Paul  Ferrario  to  find 
out  how  he  made  it.  "If  I  had  my 
way,"  he  said  first,  "I'd  never 
serve  that  salad  with  a  steak.  It's 
a  meal  in  itself." 

I  agree  completely,  and  I  think 
you  will  when  you  try  it.  It's  a 
perfect  main  course  for  luncheon 
or  Sunday  supper. 


HARRY'S 

SALAD 

V4  head  each  romaine,  chicory  and 

4  tablespoons  olive  oil 

iceberg  lettuce 

i/2  teaspoon  lemon  juice 

1  cucumber,  sliced  thin 

Vi  teaspoon  vinegar 

2  tomatoes,  quartered 

1  teaspoon  paprika 

Yi  cup  lobster  meat 

1  teaspoon  salt 

Vi  cup  shrimp,  cut  up 

Dash  pepper 

l/i  cup  crabmeat  (optional) 

Blend    paprika    and    oil.    Add 

8  anchovies  rolled  with  capers 

vinegar,    lemon    juice,    salt    and 

1  hard-cooked  egg,  coarsely 

pepper  and  mix  well.  Put  all  other 

chopped 

ingredients    into    a    bowl.    Pour 

6  ripe  olives,  sliced 

dressing  over  all  and  toss  well. 

6  green  olives,  sliced 

Serves  4  amply. 

//  you  tcish  to  receive  this  Barry's  Salad  recipe  printed  on  a  file  card,  tend  sell- 
addressed,  stamped  envelope  to  Collier' '«  Food  Editor,  Box  13.  250  rack  Avenue. 
Nsnc    York   17,  jVeie    York.     Start   your   collection    of   Collier's   Food    Recipe,    note. 
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SURE  AS  YOU   CAN  READ  THAT  LABEL  — you 

know  Del  Monte  Catsup's  worth  a  try.  Remember 
all  the  other  Del  Monte  Foods  you've  rated  ace- 
high  for  flavor?   That's  your  tip-off! 

THIS  YOU'VE  GOT  TO  TASTE!  Such  rich,  ruddy- 
ripe  tomato  goodness  —  such  sparkling  vinegar  — 
such  grand'n'glorious  spicing!    That's  a  pert  and 
perky  flavor  combination  that  just  can't  help  but  do 
big  things  for  plain  foods. 

GIVE  THE  NOD  TO  ZIP  AND  ZEST!  Your  grocer 
has  Del  Monte  Catsup  —  or  can  get  it  for  you 
easily.  Tell  him  you  want  Del  Monte  Brand 
Catsup,  you  won't  believe  it  costs  so  little! 


Get  acquainted 

with  all  these 

Df.lMontf. 

Tomato  Products 

•  Catsup 

•  Chili  Sauce 

•  Tomato  Sauce 

•  Tomato  Juice 


Del  Monte  Catsup 

BrtAND 

—  with   all   the  flavor  vnu'd    pxopci   from   Dfi   Monte     -■- 


—  with  all  the  flavor  you'd  expect  from  Del  Monte 
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make*  cuuf  pe#L  u/ufe  betfeA, 

1  Faster  Starting       3    Fast  Drying  5    Top-Well  Bottle 

2  Freer  Flowing         4    Magic-Circle  Cap       £    12  True-Tone  Colors 

9    Permanent  or  Wash 


hable 


SHEAFFERS 


Sfoiip 


SUCCESSOR 
TO   INK 


Only  15c  for  two-ounce   size  — 25c  for  economy  four-ounce   size 
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lobby,  and  the  dining  room  wasn't  yet 
open  for  dinner.  You  couldn't  go  up  and 
ask  the  cleric  if  your  wife  were  here,  even 
if  you  were  sure  that  she  was.  Of  course, 
you  weren't  sure.  You  were  just  the  op- 
posite. Again,  you  were  wondering  why 
you'd  come.  And  the  only  reason  was 
that  you'd  had  to. 

He  walked  past  the  desk,  slowly.  The 
clerk  was  old,  and  his  face  was  vaguely 
familiar. 

The  clerk  said,  "Good  evening. 
Weren't  you  here  once  before — a  long 
time  ago?" 

Harbord  felt  as  grateful  as  if  the  clerk 
were  a  lawyer  calling  to  present  a  hand- 
some legacy.  "Yes,"  he  said,  "I  was." 
Then  he  said,  enunciating  the  words 
clearly,  "My  name  is  Harbord." 

He  watched  the  clerk's  face,  looking 
for  the  lift  of  an  eyebrow,  a  small  smile, 
a  shadow  of  surprise,  anything.  But  the 
man's  face  didn't  change.  "I  remember," 
he  said.  "Mr.  Harbord.  But  you  aren't 
staying  here  now." 

"No,"  Harbord  said.  He  felt  the  way 
you  do  when  an  elevator  man  drops  in- 
ordinately fast,  and  you  wonder  if  some- 
thing has  gone  wrong.  "I'm  just  passing 
through.  But  we'll  be  back  one  of  these 
days.  We  both  like  it  here  very  much." 
He  laid  emphasis  on  the  "we,"  and 
watched  the  clerk's  face  closely  again. 

"I'm  glad,"  the  clerk  said.  "It's  best 
to  give  us  a  little  notice." 

IT  WAS  a  long,  aimless  trip.  It  took  in 
the  isolated  beach  where  they'd  rented 
a  cottage  for  two  weeks  of  a  long-ago 
summer — the  cottage  was  more  weather- 
beaten  than  ever,  and  when  he  passed  it 
there  was  a  strange,  pleasant-faced  girl 
in  the  doorway  looking  out  to  sea — and 
the  little  town  they'd  lived  in  for  a  sea- 
son while  he  was  helping  plan  a  school 
building,  and  any  number  of  other  places 
with  a  significance  that  might  be  great 
or  might  be  small.  She  wasn't  in  any  of 
them,  of  course,  and  he  knew  she 
wouldn't  be,  but  the  important  thing  was 
not  to  stop,  not  to  give  up. 

Every  morning  and  evening  he  called 
the  apartment.  Sometimes,  in  the  vil- 
lages, it  took  a  long  while  to  get  the  con- 
nection, and  he  waited  patiently,  not 
expecting  any  result.  When  the  far-off 
bell  began  to  ring  he  knew  what  would 
happen.  It  rang  ten  or  a  dozen  times — 
insistent,  searching,  working  for  him 
— and  it  got  nowhere.  Finally  the  opera- 
tor would  say,  "Sorry,  sir,  there  is  no  an- 
swer. Would  you  like  me  to  place  the  call 
again  later  on?" 

"No,"  he'd  say.  "No,  thanks." 

After  more  days  than  he  was  capable 
of  counting,  Harbord  came  to  the  last 
place.  That  is,  it  was  the  last  of  the 
places  they  had  lived  in  before  the  great, 
unrealized  change.  It  had  been  a  small 
farmhouse,  and  there  had  been  quail  and 
pheasant  in  the  fields  and  corn  rows. 
But  it  wasn't  there  any  more.  It  had 
burned  down,  and  all  that  was  left  was  a 
leaning  brick  chimney,  and  blackened 
concrete  that  had  been  a  foundation,  and 
some  odds  and  ends  of  charred  wood, 
beaten  into  pulp  by  rain  and  snow.  The 
fields  were  overgrown  and  the  fences 
were  sagging.  There  was  a  hopeless- 
looking  "For  Sale"  sign  at  the  entrance. 

Harbord  started  the  car  and  moved 
slowly  on.  The  rain  was  thickening,  and 
he  switched  on  the  wipers.  He  came  to  a 
little  town  whose  name  he  didn't  notice 
and  saw  the  telephone  exchange.  He  put 
his  call  in  to  the  apartment,  because  that 
was  something  you  did  automatically,  as 
a  matter  of  routine,  like  a  prisoner  work- 
ing methodically  on  the  bricks  of  his  cell 
though  he  knew  perfectly  well  that  the 
project  was  hopeless.  Then  he  called  the 
oid  man. 

The  phone  rang  several  times,  and 
Harbord  thought,  almost  with  relief,  that 
the  old  man  was  out.  He  was  about  to 
hang  up  when  there  was  a  click  on  the 
humming  line.  The  old  man's  voice 
said,  "Hello?" 


"Hello,"  Harbord  said.  "This  is  Ja^ 
I  haven't  found  her.  Do  you  know  wh 
she  is?" 

"Where've  you  been,  Jack?"  the 
man  said. 

"Everywhere,"  Harbord  said,  and,     ji, 
riously  enough,  it  was  nearly  true.   H 
been  farther  than  the  old  man  or  i    j?.j 
other  third  party  would  ever  undent!   (! 
"There's  no  use  going  into  details.  Id<    '' 
know  what  to  do  next." 

"Don't  you?"  the  old  man  said, 
sounded    far    away    and    disinterest  ' 
There  was  that  long  humming  sile 
again.  Then  he  said,  "What  do  you  w 


from  me,  Jack?' 

'Nothing,"  Harbord  said.  "Nothin 


3 
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suppose.   I'm  sorry  I  called.   Forget 
He  hung  up. 

He  got  into  the  car  and  moved 
down  the  road.   A  sign  told  him  it  \ 
nearly  two  hundred  miles  to  the  city, 
he  could  do  was  go  back  and  thinll  '*' 
over  there.  , 

He  pulled  up  at  the  apartment  build  l 
just  after  midnight.    He  didn't  put    af, 
car  in  the  garage,  for  he  wasn't  cert  ' 
when  he'd  want  to  use  it  again.   He    t:e 
out  his  grip  and  went  upstairs  in  the .  K. 
tomatic  elevator. 

He  had  a  hard  time  finding  his  k  " 
and  for  a  while  he  wondered  if  it  1  i:i, 
been  lost.    It  wouldn't  make  any  dif  "c 
ence — a  hotel  would  have  been  a  bel  ' 
idea  anyway.  Then  he  came  on  it,  ml' 
in  with  some  change,  and  opened    m 
door. 


The  first  thing  he  saw  was  her  luggaf00 
The  two  matched  bags  were  sitting  thi 
by  the  door,  and  they  were  closed 
shut  the  door  behind  him  with  his  e 
still  on  them.  There  was  a  long  sera 
on  the  larger  one,  and  a  patch  of  mud 
one  corner  of  the  smaller. 

"Hello,"  she  said. 

After  a  moment  he  looked  at  her.  ! 
was  wearing  an  afternoon  dress,  and 
brown  hair  had  been  carefully  brush! 
Harbord  knew  that  she  hadn't  just  co  ^  JP 
in.  She'd  been  here  for  some  time,  • 
she  hadn't  unpacked  her  bags.  That 
the  big  thing.  The  bags  were  there1  'P'f 
the  door,  ready  to  go,  and  now  he  kr  s 
why. 

"Where  did  you  go,  Jack?"  she  said. 

"The  old  man  asked  me  that,  too,"  * 
said.   "It  was  quite  a  trip.   I  went  tor1 
the  old  places.  The  inn  and  Oyster  Be; 
and — " 

She  said,  "I  was  wondering  if  you'd 
that.  I  was  hoping  you  would." 


H 


E  TOOK  a  step   farther  into 
room.    It  was  warm,  and  the  cor 
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lights  were  on,  and  all  it  needed  v> 
match  touched  to  the  laid  fire  to  makIV! 
cheerful.    But,  right  now,  he  didn't  1 
the  apartment.    He  didn't  want  any  p 
of  it.    Later  on,  maybe,  it  would  be  t1'^ 
ferent.    But  this  was  now. 

"Where  were  you?"  he  said. 

Then,  for  the  first  time,  she  smiled, 
think  I  was  right  here,  Jack,"  she  K 
"Yes,  I  was  right  here.  Waiting  to  se 

"Thanks,"  he  said.  "Thanks  for  tl 
Mary." 

When  he  put  his  arm  around  her 
leaned  her  head  on  his  shoulder,  and 
was  still  smiling  faintly.   He  kissed  I 
and  it  was  a  strange  experience — it  \ 
almost  as  if  he  were  kissing  her  for 
first  time. 

He  said,  "Let's  get  out  of  here. 
The  car's  in  front." 

"It's  late,"  she  said. 

"No,"  he  said.    "It's  not  late  at 
Get  a  coat." 

"The  inn  would  be  fun,"  she  said, 
we  haven't  a  reservation." 

"We  don't  need  one,"  he  said.  "The 
have  to  let  us  in." 

She  laughed,  and  in  a   moment 
came  back  with  a  coat.    He  picked 
her  two   bags   and   his   own,   and 
opened  and  closed  the  door. 

He  looked  at  her  and  smiled,  and 
understood  with  humility,  how  luck 
had  grown.  1 — II — ' 

Collier's  for  April  23,  !%■, 
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THE  LOLLIPOP  TREE 


Continued  from  page  15 


ould  think   better  when  he  could 
x  at  all  the  people  and  the  houses  and 
trees  and  stuff  hanging  from  the 
i  like  that. 

et  out  a  whoop  and  stood  on  my 
,  too. 

d  Miss  Feather  come  out  on  her 
.  porch  in  her  petticoat  and  made  a 
at  us  like  an  old  wilted  dill  pickle, 
ivenly  days!"  she  whooped,  her 
teeth  clicking  and  jumping  up  and 
i  like  they  needed  tightening  up. 
gar  urchins!" 

e  and  Charlie  stared  at  old  Miss 

[her  hanging  from  the  floor  of  her 

[f  porch.    We  laughed  at  old  Miss 

ler's     house,    hanging    from    the 

id  with  a  trillion  miles  of  sky  under 

rahoo!"  yelled  Charlie. 
*ahoo!"  I  hollered  back.    "Yahoo, 
falo  Bill!" 

rlie  kicked  his  feet  in  the  air  and 

ed  down  in  Miss  Feather's  nice, 
[hedge.   Old  Miss  Feather  let  out  a 

vk,  and  me  and  Charlie  picked  up 
japer  sacks  and  run  off  up  Jefferson 
lue  hooting  and  hollering.    Pretty 

we  stopped  and  stood  staring  in 
veil's  window.  It  was  still  there  and 
vening  sun  was  burning  on  the  shiny 

strings  and  the  brown  and  beauti- 


week  ray  old  man  asked  me 
h>  I'd  quit  going  to  the  movies 
other  night.  I  said  I  was  saving  up 
ugh  so  I  could  buy  myself  that 
that  was  up  in  Stillwell's  window, 
er  told  my  old  man  about  Charlie 
in  on  it  with  me.  He  wouldn't 
liked  that  very  much  and  it  didn't 
very  considerate  to  get  him  all 
d  up  any  more  than  I  had  to.  He 
ted  and  shook  his  head  and  lighted 
quarter  stogie  and  glared  at  the 
page  of  the  Daily  Echo, 
ist  then  my  old  lady  come  in  the 
X  on  tippytoes  and  kissed  me  on  the 
I  like  to  jumped  out  of  my  shoes, 
was  always  doing  that  and  it  always 
e  me  sore  because  she  never  give  me 
warning.  She  might  just  as  well 
ted  me  over  the  head  with  a  wet 
What  difference  does  it  make 
n  you  tiptoe  up  behind  someone  and 
e  them  half  to  death? 
"4ext  week's  your  birthday,  Sam!" 
said,  folding  her  hands  in  her  apron. 
d  I  thought  it  would  be  nice  for  you 
ivite  some  of  your  little  friends  over 
i  lawn  party!" 

started  to  ask  her  if  I  could  ask 

■lie  but  then  I  remembered  my  old 

sitting  right  there  beside  me  so  I 

up.    I  knowed  well  and  good  what 


he'd  say.  I  waited  till  Ma  had  gone  out 
in  the  kitchen  and  then  1  followed  her. 
She  was  sticking  a  broom  straw  in  a  gin- 
ger cake. 

"Ma,"  I  said.  "Can  I  ask  Charlie 
Miller  to  my  party?" 

"Why — "  she  said.  "You  mean — the 
Millers  down  on  Water  Street?" 

"Sure,  Ma,"  I  said.  "They're  awful 
nice  people.  Charlie's  my  best  ol'  buddy. 
Ma!   He's  ol"  Buffalo  Bill  and—" 

"I  guess  it  will  be  all  right,  Sam,"  said 
my  mother.  "If  you're  sure  you  want  to 
ask  him!" 

She  looked  at  me  closely  with  her 
black  eyes  to  see  if  I  was  sure.  I  was. 

Ma  give  me  a  hunk  of  the  hot  ginger- 
bread and  I  run  out  the  back  door 
and  headed  down  through  McFaddcn's 
meadow  towards  the  river.  I  had  a 
funny  feeling  that  maybe  this  might 
make  my  folks  right  with  Charlie.  Not 
that  I  was  ashamed  of  them  or  that  I 
thought  Charlie  had  a  better  old  man 
than  I  did.  I  don't  know.  Your  mind 
is  deep  when  you're  fourteen — deep  and 
muddy  and  full  of  crazy  stuff  like  a  fast- 
running  river  in  the  spring  after  the 
floods. 

Charlie  was  down  behind  his  back 
porch  in  the  deep  grass  making  a  bird- 
house  out  of  an  old  wood  box.  His  old 
lady  was  out  by  the  chicken  coop  scrub- 
bing clothes  in  a  big  blue  washtub.  His 
old  man  was  sitting  up  on  the  back  porch 
in  his  long  underwear  with  his  bare  feet 
up  on  the  railing. 

As  soon  as  I  got  inside  the  little  gate 
the  hound  dogs  started  kelting  and 
whooping  and  jumping  around  my  legs. 
The  new  litter  of  red-bone  pups  was  all 
yapping  and  tumbling  around  my  legs, 
biting  my  ankles  with  their  little  pink 
gums.  The  old  bitch  ran  around  me  in  a 
circle,  worried  to  death  for  fear  I'd  step 
on  one  of  her  babies.  And  the  little 
white-haired  billy  goat  by  the  sycamore 
tree  bleated  and  shook  his  beard  at  me. 

"Hi,  ol'  Buffalo  Bill!"  I  yelled.  "What- 
cha  makin'?" 

"Birdhouse,"  Charlie  said. 

He  just  kept  on  working  and  never 
looked  up. 

"Guess  what,  ol'  Buffalo  Bill,  ol' 
Charlie  boy!"  I  said.  "Ma's  throwin' 
me  a  birthday  party  next  Monday  after- 
noon!" 

Charlie  put  his  hammer  down  and 
scratched  the  top  of  his  head. 

"Ma  says  I  can  invite  everybody,"  I 
said.  "She  wants  you  to  come,  too,  ol' 
Buffalo  Bill." 

Charlie  was  pleased.  His  face  got  red 
as  a  berry.  He  got  up  and  spit,  pretend- 
ing like  he  hadn't  heard  me. 

"Don't  you  wanna  come?"  I  said. 
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"Yes,  tickets  for  two.    It's  a  little  surprise  I've 
been  planning  for  our  wedding  anniversary' 
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CHARLES   STRAUSS 


Canada's  lakes  cult  lovers  of  the  ureal  outdoors 


Get  next  to  nature-over  the  bordei 

m CANADA 


Skirting  a  scenic  shore  in  Ontario's 
lake-nnd-wotxiland  country 


Obey  that  urge  to  "get  away"... 
Head  north  for  a  real  change, 
in  Canada's  lake-and-woodland 
spaces.  Camp  and  fish  in  horizon- 
bounded  National  Parks.  Or  relax 
at  a  luxury  resort.  Or  motor  through 
"picture  country"  in  the  mountains 
or  beside  the  sea.  Nature  is  always 
near  in  Canada. 

Stop  over,  too,  to  see  the  sights 
of  Canada's  cities  —  perhaps  to  visit 
relatives  or  friends.  Plan  your  kind 
of  vacation  now.  Write  for  detailed 
information,  or  use  the  coupon  below. 

7   VACATION       POINTERS 
...All  POINTING  TO  CANADA 

1.  New  —  interesting;  —  "foreign"    atmosphere. 

2.  A  million  square  miles  of  scenic  playground. 

3.  Kriendly  cities,  hospitable  people.  4.  Friends 
and  relatives  waiting  to  welcome  you.  S.  Lots  to 
do  —  spurts,  recreation,  sightseeing. 
6.  Near  —  easy  to  get  to  —  no  border 
"red  tape".  7.  Your  vacation  dol- 
lar buys  more,  goes  further. 
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Cruising  the  sheltered  Inside  Passage 
up  the  scenic  West  Coast 
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...Mark  of  PROGRESS  in  Railroading 


Dietician  for  a  Diesel 


.reeding"  Erie's  big,  brawny 
Diesel  locomotives  requires 
delicate  tests.  Fuel  oil  must  burn 
evenly,  with  a  minimum  of  resi- 
due. Lubricating  oil  must  flow 
freely,  yet  have  enough  body 
to  protect  vital  moving  parts. 

Pictured  here  is  a  test  typical 
of  the  many  carried  on  con- 
stantly at  the  Erie  Test  and 
Research  Laboratory.  Lubri- 
cating oil  is  placed  in  glass 
tubes  surrounded  by  water 
accurately  heated  to  operating 
temperatures. 

Then  the  chemist,  with  a  stop 
watch,  times  the  flow  of  oil 
from  one  section  of  the  tube 


to  another  and  arrives  at  its 
viscosity  rating. 

Paints,  coal,  metals,  water- 
practically  everything  used  by 
the  railroad  is  carefully  checked 
by  Erie  technicians  to  maintain 
Erie's  high  operating  standards. 
It  is  through  such  a  research 
program  that  new  and  ever  im- 
proving materials  and  methods 
are  found  to  make  the  Erie  a 
leader  in  progressive  railroading. 

Erie 
Railroad 

Strving   the  Heort  of  Industriot  America 


Charlie  went  over  by  the  little  peach 
tree.  He  stood  on  his  head  and  tickled 
the  blossoms  with  his  bare  toes.  "I  don't 
care,"  he  said,  staring  at  me  upside 
down. 

Up  in  Charlie's  house  I  could  hear 
Cowboy  Jim  singing  on  the  radio.  The 
sound  was  a  thin,  sad  tune  that  mixed 
in  good  with  the  white  river  fog  that  was 
creeping  up  just  then  from  the  wharf 
across  the  street.  I  stood  on  my  head, 
too,  and  looked  through  the  grass  at 
Charlie. 

"Hi,  ol'  Buffalo  Bill!"  I  hollered. 

Charlie  laughed  and  kicked  his  legs 
and  we  looked  at  each  other  hanging 
from  the  world;  the  house  hanging  from 
the  world  and  the  trees  and  stuff  hang- 
ing, too,  and  one  old  star  shining  through 
the  leaves  in  the  sky  a  trillion  miles  be- 
low us. 

ON  MY  birthday  I  got  up  at  seven 
o'clock.  By  the  time  I  was  dressed 
and  downstairs  I  could  hear  my  old  man 
stropping  his  razor  in  the  bathroom.  I 
was  too  excited  to  lie  around  sleeping. 
When  I  got  in  the  kitchen  my  old  lady 
was  frying  eggs. 

"Happy  birthday,  Sam,"  she  said, 
smiling  at  me. 

"Mornin',  Ma,"  I  said. 

I  ran  out  on  the  back  porch  and  give 
a  look  at  the  sky.  You  couldn't  tell  yet 
whether  it  would  be  nice  or  not.  After 
a  while,  though,  the  fog  started  turning 
yellow  and  by  ten  it  was  gone  and  the  sky 
was  as  clean  as  a  blue  china  dish.  It 
was  a  wonderful  day  for  a  birthday 
party! 

There  was  two  white  'packages  on  the 
.grand  piano  in  the  parlor  but  Ma 
wouldn't  let  me  open  them.  She  said  I 
had  to  wait  till  the  party  and  then  open 
them  along  with  all  the  other  presents  I 
got.  I  walked  all  around  the  piano 
studying  them  two  packages  but  I 
couldn't  guess  for  the  life  of  me  what 
was  in  neither  of  them.  I  figured  the  big 
one  was  from  my  old  man.  Something 
practical  like  clothes. 

I  ran  out  in  the  back  yard.  It  was 
noon.  Ma  was  reaching  up  in  the 
branches  of  the  little  Chinese  elm.  She 
was  tying  something  on  them. 

"Whatcha  doin',  Ma?"  I  hollered, 
feeling  excited  about  the  two  white 
packages  and  the  party  I  was  going  to 
have. 

"Oh,  you'd  be  surprised,"  she  said. 
She  smiled  and  patted  me  on  the  head. 
Then  she  clipped  a  little  piece  off  a  ball 
of  string  and  reached  in  a  big  paper  box 
and  took  something  out  of  it. 

"Lollipops!"  I  yelled.  "A  lollipop 
tree!  Oh,  boy!  Wait'll  ol'  Buffalo  Bill 
sees  that!" 

I  stood  on  my  head,  like  Charlie  would 
have  done.  I  watched  my  mother  from 
upside  down  and  hollered  and  shouted 
and  kicked  the  sky.  In  a  while  the  little 
old  tree  was  loaded  down  with  all  dif- 
ferent colors  of  shiny  lollipops. 

"Oh,  boy!"  I  shouted.    "Yahoooo!" 

Then  I  sat  down  in  the  grass  under 
the  lollipop  tree  watching  my  old  lady 
hurry  back  into  the  house  to  tend  to  the 
cake  icing.  I  saw  my  old  man  hurrying 
up  Seventh  Street  under  the  trees  towards 
the  bank.  He  was  never  once  late  to 
work  in  all  his  life. 

At  one  thirty  they  all  started  to  come. 
Mildred  Sturm  and  Betty  Jane  Zirkle 
and  Mary  Frances  Brent  and  Melvin 
Burka  and  Eddy  Woodruff  and  all  the 
rest.  They  all  come  in  the  front  door 
and  laid  their  packages  on  the  library 
table.  The  presents  was  all  wrapped  in 
white  tissue  paper  and  tied  with  pink 
ribbon.  The  kids  all  sat  on  the  daven- 
port and  in  the  straight-backed  chairs, 
looking  embarrassed  and  neat  and  itchy. 
Their  old  ladies  had  scrubbed  them  all 
till  they  was  sore,  and  dressed  them  up 
in  their  best  suits  and  party  dresses.  The 
girls  all  had  ribbons  in  their  hair  and 
bright-colored  socks  on  their  pink  legs. 
Everybody  looked  kind  of  sick. 
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My  old  lady  come  in  the  parloi 
patted  everybody  on  the  head.  The! 
come  over  to  me  with  a  little  laugl 
kissed  me  on  the  neck.  But  it  ; 
scared  me  none.  I  figured  thai 
she  was  going  to  do  and  this  time 
on  the  lookout. 

"Now!"  she  said.  "Is  everybody  hi 

"No,"  I  said,   looking  anxioushl 
the  doorway.    "Charlie  ain't  here  y'i  I 

"Oh,"  said  my  mother,  standing  n| 
middle  of  the  parlor  in  her  big,  < 
dress.    She  sort  of  smiled  to  her: 
she  was  thinking  how  "common 
of  Charlie  to  be  late  for  the  pa: 

Then  I  seen  him  walking  slow] 
path  across  the  lawn  under  the  coo 
He  come  up  on  the  porch  and 
kind  of  wild-eyed  into  the  dark 
Then  he  hurried  over  and  sat 
the  top  step  of  the  porch. 

"Hi,    ol'    Buffalo    Bill!"    I    ho] 
running  out  on  the  porch.    "When| 
been,  ol'  Charlie  boy!" 

Charlie  smiled  at  me  kind  of  s     l 
and  patted  his  wet  hair  down  nerve 
He  had  on  the  same  suit  and  old 
he  always  wore  on  the  route.    Hi 
lady  had  scrubbed  all  the  mud  off 
shoes   and    rubbed   them    tiil    she 
couldn't  get  any  more  shine  out  of  t   !o  v 
And  his  face  was  scrubbed  till  it  wa 
as  a  berry. 

Charlie  reached  in  his  coat  pocke  ' 
shoved  a  package  at  me.  It  was  wra 
in  brown  store  paper  and  tied  w 
piece  of  butcher-store  string.  CI 
was  so  embarrassed  about  every 
that  he  just  sat  there  on  the  top  st< 
the  front  porch  and  stared  at  his  s 
He  was  too  embarrassed  to  stand  o 
head. 

"Ask  the  little  boy  to  come  into  I 
parlor  with  the  other  children,  Samj 
I  heard  my  mother's  voice  say  fror 
doorway. 

"Come  on  in,  Charlie,"  I  whisp 
tugging  at  his  coat  sleeve. 

Charlie  pulled  his  arm  away 
could  tell  he  wouldn't  have  walked' 
that  parlor  for  a  thousand  dollars, 
even  for  the  brown  guitar  that  wa 
in  Stillwell's  window. 

"Charlie  ain't  ready  yet,  Ma!" 
lered,   feeling  worse   than  Charlie 
somehow. 

Jo  Ann  Stidger  and  that  simple  1 
Frances  Brent  let  out  a  giggle  or 
davenport.    I  felt  like  going  in  and 
ing  them  on  the  snoot. 

Then  I  heard  my  old  lady  say,  I 
children!  Let's  all  go  out  in  the 
yard  and  see  the  lollipop  tree." 
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SHE  clapped  her  hands  sharp  and 
all  went  out  of  the  parlor.  Direc 
heard  the  screen  door  slam.  The 
was  all  hollering  and  shouting  aroun 
lollipop  tree. 

"Come  on,  Charlie!"  I  said, 
go  out  back!    We're  missin'  the  pa 

Charlie  scowled  at  me  and  wave 
hand. 

"Charlie!"  I  said.  "Come  on!" 

Charlie  sighed  and  got  up  and  w< 
real  stiff  and  funny  around  the  hi 
patting  his  slicked-down  hair  wit! 
hand  so's  it  wouldn't  stand  up  on: 
He  climbed  up  onto  the  back  porch  "si 
sat  down  on  the  steps.  I  run  over  to 
lollipop  tree  where  the  rest  of  the 
was.  I  figured  the  best  thing  was  ju 
let  Charlie  be.  I  picked  a  cherry  loll 
for  myself  and  an  orange  one  for  C 
he.     . 

"Thank  you,"  said  Charlie,  wh 
handed  him  his  lollipop.    He  lookec  rac 
he  was  feeling  a  little  better  now 
him  setting  there  with  the  lollipo 
his  hand  and  went  over  to  where 
old  lady  was  getting  all  the  girls  lineijjH 
across  from  the  boys.  It  was  one  of     hat 
games  that  I  never  could  figure  out 
there  didn't  seem  much  sense  to  it    ill 
how.    My  old  lady  read  it  in  a  book,  hea 

I  forgot  all  about  Charlie  for  a  >   h 
and  directly  I  seen  him  get  up  and 
over  towards  the  rest  of  the  kids. 
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was  looking  at  him  so  he  wasn't 
assed  any  more.    I  watched  him 
of  the  corner  of   my  eye,  edging 
nd  the  circle  of  kids, 
hen  the  game  was  over  my  old  lady 
her  hands  sharply  again.    "Now . 
"*  she  said.    "Don't  you  think  you'd 
to  open  your  presents'" 
ev  Ma!"  I  said, 
n  in  the  house  and  fetched  them 
the  parlor  and  laid  them  all  out 
grass  under  the  lollipop  tree.     1 
hardly  wait  to  rind  out  what  them 
resents  in  the  white  packages  on  the 
d   piano    was.      Prett>    soon    1    felt 
e  watching  me  and  waiting  lor  me 
n  his  present    1  picked  it  up  first 
undid  the  white  string  and  pulled 
the  thick  brown  paper.     It  was  a 
of  animal  crackers   from   Francis' 
berv  Store, 
("hanks,  of  Buffalo  Bill!"  I  hollered. 
<,  bo>'     Just  what  1  wanted'" 

-l.ARLIE  grinned  and  got  red  all 
Dver.  Then  that  simple  Mary  Frances 
it  got  giggling  again  and  directly  all 
girls  was  doing  it.  Charlie  turned 
ind  and  hurried  away  till  the\ 
ped  looking  at  him  and  then  he  come 

to  watch  nic  open  the  rest  of  my 
ents.  1  couldn't  wait  to  see  what  the 
!  present  was.  1  figured  it  was  from 
ma. 

iside  there  was  a  little  white  card 

said,  "Happy   Birthday.  Samuel — 

»er."    It  was  a  genuine  leather  wallet 

a  dollar  bill  inside. 
)h.  bov!"  1  hollered.    "From  my  ol' 

r 

held  the  leather  wallet  and  the  dollar 

up  in  the  air  and  waved  it  around 
jverybody  could  see.  "Look  what 
ol'  man  give  me.  kids!"  I  hollered. 
verybod>  squealed  and  yelled  and 
ped  up  and  down.  Charlie  yelled 
ler  than  anybody  else  so  that  they'd 
turn  around  and  look  at  him.  I 
Idn  t  figure  that  one  out.  Every- 
turned  around  and  stared  at 
rlie. 

My  ol'  man's  got  a  .shotgun!"  Charlie 
ered.  "He's  got  a  red-bone  bitch  and 
just  had  a  litter!" 
veryhody  was  quiet  for  a  minute  and 

the  girls  all  giggled.  Charlie  looked 
J  of  sheepish  and  then  he  stood  on  his 
d.  He  stared  at  them  all  from  upside 
m  and  laughed  to  see  them  hanging 
e  in  their  party  dresses  and  stiff. 
n  collars:  the  lollipop  tree  hanging 
n  the  world,  too.  with  the  afternoon 

a  million  trillion  miles  beneath  it. 
xkJy  said  nothing.     My  mother  give 
tie  nervous  laugh. 
Wei'.'"  she  said.    Directly  she  cleared 

throat  and  smiled  at  me.  "Now. 
i!"  she  said..  "Let's  see  what's  in  the 
package!" 

give  a  big  sigh  of  relief  and  busted 
heavy  string.  The  big  box  was  open 
ast.  A  cry  of  surprise  went  up  from 
the  kids  and  over  their  heads  beamed 
face  oi  my  old  lady.  Charlie  come 
r  and  peered  between  their  legs.  I 
Idn't  say  nothing.  All  I  could  do  was 
;  sit  and  stare.  It  was  the  brown 
tar!  .  The  wonderful  brown  guitar 
ling  there  in  the  sunlight  of  that  magic 
srnoon  as  it  had  never  shone  in  -Still- 
I's  window.    In  the  box  beside  it  was 

book  with  the  twelve  easy  lessons, 
ihe  steel  strings  was  stuck  the  fancy, 
rly  celluloid  pick  to  play  it  with. 
d  it  had  a  silky,  purple  cord  to  put 
round  your  neck. 

reached  my  hand  out  real  careful 
I  plunked  one  of  the  steel  strings  with 

finger.  The  sound  was  rich  and 
p — like  dropping  a  stone  in  a  deep, 
ssy  well. 

'That  peculiar  little  boy!"  I  heard  my 
ther  say. 
^nd  then  I  looked  up  and  saw  what 

meant.     Charlie  was  gone.     We  all 
ted  at  the  little  figure  in  the  brown 
Tit  scurrying  down  the  lawn  towards 
:Fadden's  meadow. 
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"Such  a  strange  child!"  my  old  lady 
said. 

0\er  the  hills  was  the  rumble  ol  dis 
tant  thunder  and  you  could  smell  rain 
coming  in  on  the  wind  from  the  river, 

"Charlie'"  I  hollered,  watching  the 
small  shaggv  head  thai  bobbed  up  and 
down  like  an  old  dandelion  in  the  tall 
distant  grass  ol    McFadden's  meadow. 

"Charlie!" 

I    ran   down   ihe   lawn  alter   him. 

"Samuel1"  m>  old  lady  hollered. 
"Samuel     come  back  here  this  instant!" 

Her  words  just  tore  to  tatters  and 
blew  awa\  in  the  clean  wind  that  come 
up  from  the  river.  Dver  the  green  hills 
the  clouds  of  a  summer  storm  gathered 
together  to  race  across  the  sk\ 

When  1  got  into  Charlie's  yard  and 

heard  the  gate  creak  closed  behind  me 
I  couldn't  see  him  nowheres.  Ihe  hounds 
began  kelting  and  bumping  under  the 
back  porch  and  directly  all  ot  them  come 
tumbling  out  and  jumping  all  over  me 
as  I  stood  there  looking  for  some  sign  of 
Charlie. 

Charlie's  house  was  empty  as  an  old 
box.  None  of  his  folks  was  home.  His 
old  man  was  off  up  Hog  Run  with  his 
shotgun  and  his  buddies  and  his  red  bone 
bitch.  Charlie's  old  lad)  was  still  work- 
ing at  the  laundry.  I  walked  around  the 
house.  Charlie  was  sitting  under  the 
front  porch  steps.  His  face  was  red  and 
smeared  and  dirty.  His  old  shoes  had 
lost  their  shine  in  the  wet  grass.  His  hair 
stood  up  shaggy  and  wild  on  top  of  his 
head. 

"Charlie!"  I  said.  "It  don't  make  no 
difference!  It  don't  matter  if  you  didn't 
help  pay  for  it!     We  can  still — !" 

Charlie  got  up  and  come  out  from 
under  the  porch  steps  and  walked  over 
towards  me.  shaking  and  crying,  the  big 
tears  rolling  down  his  face  and  splash- 
ing off  on  his  brown  coat. 

"Go  home!"  he  hollered.  "Don't 
never  come  round  here  again!  You 
dummy!" 

"Charlie!"  I  said.  "Ol'  Buffalo  Bill! 
It  don't  make  no  difference' 

I  knowed  he  was  going  to  sock  me. 
1  never  ducked  and  1  never  socked  him 
back.  I  figured  1  had  it  coming  but  I 
didn't  know  why.  I  knowed  it  was  all 
my  fault  somehow— being  like  I  was — 
having  folks  like  I  did — but  I  couldn't 
figure  out  why  it  was  all  like  it  was.  I 
seen  Charlie's  fist  coming  and  I  never 
c\en  ducked.  I  figured  it  would  do 
Charlie  some  good  to  sock  me.  1  figured 
it  would  do  everybody  some  good. 

WW 7" HEN  it  was  over  I  sighed  and  got 
Yr  up  off  the  ground  and  wiped  the 
blood  off  my  mouth  with  the  back  of  my 
hand.  My  nose  was  bleeding.  Charlie 
went  back  under  the  porch  steps  and  sat 
down.  He  was  crying  harder  than  ever 
and  hugging  one  of  tne  old  bitch's  red- 
bone  pups.  It  was  scared  because  Charlie 
was  crying  and  it  was  licking  him  all  over 
his  face. 

■  I  walked  up  Water  Street  towards  the 
meadow.  When  I  got  in  the  house  I  was 
crying,  too.  But  I  didn't  know  why. 
The  thunder  boomed  and  roared  over  the 
house  and  the  rain  was  drumming  on  the 
roof  and  spattering  on  the  window. 

"Samuel!"  cried  my  mother.  "Oh, 
Samuel,  what's  that  terrible  little  boy 
done  to  you?" 

"Lemme  be!"  I  shouted  and  ran  up- 
stairs to  my  room.  I  latched  the  door. 
Then  I  went  over  and  sat  down  cross- 
legged  on  the  floor  by  the  window. 
Everybody  had  gone  home  from  the 
birthday  party.  Out  in  our  back  yard 
the  rain  was  beating  the  grass  down.  The 
white  tissue  paper  from  the  presents  and 
the  pink  ribbons  lay  around  in  the  grass, 
all  floppy  and  wet.  In  the  branches  of 
the  Chinese  elm  a  half  dozen  of  the 
lollipops  still  dangled.  They  looked 
smeared  and  soaked  and  dead. 

I  stared  through  the  rain-twisting  win- 
dow at  the  lollipop  tree,  hating  it  with 
all  my  heart!  I — (L — IT" 


cair  can 


You  touch  a  button. 

I1   :i 

I   I      Two  jets  of  water  squirt 

II     J 

I  I    ;        in  the  path  of  the  wiper 

/        blades...  and   wash 
J J    / 
I      /         off  roadsplash,  grime 

/  and  dust. 

II  if    I  A  Trico  Automatic 

lli'l    /  Windshield  Washer 

>&&~.J  does   if! 

In  a  matter  of  minutes,  most  car 
dealers,  repair  shops  or  service 
stations  can  install  the  "Two  Little 
Squirts"  on  any  of  the  fourteen  makes 
of  cars  which  have  special  built-in 
provision  for  them  .  .  .  and  on  other 
cars,   old   or  new,   in   a   jiffy   longer. 

Nearly  four  million  now  in  service! 


PIUS     INSTAllATION 

The  Automobile  Classified 
Pages  of  most  phone 
books  list  installation 
stations. 


Factory  installed  by  Buick, 
Cadillac,  Oldsmobile  and 
Pontiac. 


Trico  Products  Corporation 

Buffalo  3,  N.  Y. 


Windshield  WaAhefo 

FULLY  AUTOMATIC  . .  .  NOTHING  TO  PUMP 
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By  COREY  FORD  and  ALASTAIR  MAC  BAIN 


Collier's  presents  a  new  regular  department, 
which  will  tip  off  its  readers  on  how,  when 
and  where  to  enjoy  the  best  sport  in  America 


HOVE*   HILL 
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OUTDOOR  ALMANAC  FOR  MAY:  Trout  sea- 
son opens  May  1st,  California,  Indiana,  Iowa, 
Minnesota,  New  Hampshire,  Oregon,  South  Da- 
kota, Vermont,  Wyoming.  Ontario;  May  16th, 
Arkansas,  Saskatchewan;  May  23d,  Washington 
(streams);  May  25th,  Colorado;  May  29th,  Ari- 
zona; May  30th;  Missouri,  New  Mexico;  any  time 
after  ice-out,  Maine;  no  closed  season,  Alaska  .  .  . 
Salmon,  May  1st,  California,  Washington,  Quebec; 
May  15th,  Newfoundland;  May  24th.  New  Bruns- 
wick, Prince  Edward  Island;  no  closed  season, 
Alaska,  Oregon,  British  Columbia  .  .  .  Black  bass, 
May  1st,  Indiana,  Wyoming;  May  15th,  Illinois, 
Utah;  May  30th,  District  of  Columbia,  New 
Mexico;  no  closed  season,  Georgia,  Kentucky, 
Louisiana,  Mississippi,  North  Carolina,  South 
Carolina,  Oregon;  see  local  laws,  Florida  and 
Nevada  .  .  .  Muskellunge,  May  15th,  Michigan; 
May  25th,  Wisconsin  .  .  .  Tarpon  fishing  at  its  peak 
in  Gulf  of  Mexico:  Boca  Grande.  Florida.  Punta 
Gorda.  Florida,  Aransas  Pass,  Texas  .  .  .  Striped 
bass  hitting  on  the  full  moon  (May  12th)  in  East 
Coast  rivers  from  Georgia  to  Maryland  .  .  .  Best 
month  to  hunt  polar  bear  along  Bering  Sea  coast 
of  Alaska  . . .  Ice-out  of  northern  lakes;  time  to  take 
lake  trout  with  flies  or  surface  lures  .  .  .  Now  will 
the  doughty  hunter  venture  forth  with  .22  rifle  and 
scope  in  search  of  woodchuck  and  crow  .  .  .  Mating 
time  for  game  birds:  the  booming  of  the  ruffed 
grouse,  the  wild  turkey's  gobble,  the  buzz  and 
chitter  of  the  spiraling  woodcock  fill  the  spring 
woods. 

SOMEWHERE,  in  the  jungles  of  central  Brazil,  a 
pair  of  tiny  hummingbirds  have  packed  their  bags 
and  paid  their  hotel  bills,  ready  to  fly  north  5,000 
miles  to  summer  in  your  back  yard.  Even  greater 
travelers  are  the  shore  birds:  Last  fall  the  golden 
plover  left  its  breeding  grounds  in  Alaska  and 
northern  Canada,  flew  east  to  the  shrimp-strewn 
beaches  of  Nova  Scotia,  then  due  south  over  the 
Atlantic  in  a  nonstop  flight  to  Venezuela,  and 
across  1,500  miles  of  Amazon  forest  to  Argentina 
and  Patagonia;  this  spring  it  heads  back  by  a  new 
route,  across  the  Andes  and  Guatemala  and  north 
over  the  central  United  States — a  12,000-mile 
round  trip  to  lay  four  olive-green  eggs  on  the  barren 
tundra  north  of  Hudson  Bay.  Probably  the  great- 
est single  hop  over  open  sea  by  a  land  bird  is  made 
by  the  bristle-thighed  curlew:  a  5,500-mile  jump 
from  Tahiti  to  Alaska.  Longest  known  migratory 
flight  is  that  of  the  arctic  tern,  which  winters  in  the 


antarctic  (south  of  latitude  74°),  summers  in 
Greenland  and  Alaska.  Greatest  wanderer  is  the 
little  curlew  sandpiper,  which  travels  from  its 
wintering  grounds  in  South  Africa  to  nest  in  Alaska 
and  Siberia;  during  its  northbound  flight  each 
spring  it  has  been  seen  variously  in  Great  Britain, 
the  Philippines  and  China. 

MAY  is  the  month  when  the  Alaskan  brown 
(called  the  Kadiak)  bear  comes  out  of  its  winter 
hibernation,  feeling  ornery  and  spoiling  for  trouble. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  magnificent  game  animals  in 
the  world,  and  one  of  the  most  dangerous.  "You 
live  ten  years  longer,"  says  Hosea  Sarber,  famed 
Alaska  wild-life  agent,  "if  you've  never  heard  a 
brown  bear  roar."  Only  the  best  rifleshot — who 
happens  to  be  Hosea — can  successfully  halt  one  of 
these  12-foot  1,200-pound  monsters  when  it  starts 
its  charge,  at  a  speed  estimated  between  30  and  40 
miles  an  hour. 

Hosea  remembers  the  year  he  was  guiding  a 
well-known  Hollywood  producer  on  a  bear  hunt 
on  Admiralty  Island  in  southeastern  Alaska.  They 
jumped  a  mammoth  brownie,  and  the  producer 
raised  his  rifle.  His  hand  shook,  the  barrel  did  a 
figure  eight,  the  bullet  barely  grazed  the  bear's  fore- 
paw.  With  a  horrendous  bellow  of  rage,  the 
creature  started  toward  them  on  a  dead  run.  At 
fifty  yards.  Hosea's  bullet  struck  between  its  eyes; 
so  great  was  the  beast's  momentum  that  when  they 
rolled  it  over,  dead,  they  found  Hosea's  ejected 
cartridge  case  beneath  the  carcass. 

The  shaken  producer  had  regained  his  com- 
posure by  the  time  they  got  the  hide  back  to  the 
waiting  yacht.  To  his  admiring  guests,  gathered 
along  the  rail,  he  waved  a  proprietary  hand.  "Got 
it  with  two  shots,"  he  told  them.  "Mine  and  the 
guide's." 

NOW  we've  heard  everything.  Mr.  Elmer  Hig- 
gins  of  Washington,  D.C.,  liaison  officer  between 
the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  and  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  reports  to  this  department 
that  radioactive  particles  are  being  used  today  to 
tag  animals  and  fish  for  scientific  identification. 
"The  success  of  these  tracer  techniques,"  says  Mr. 
Higgins,  "depends  on  the  fact  that  radioactive  ele- 
ments can  be  detected  and  measured  in  almost  in- 
comprehensibly small  amounts.  For  example,  one 
thirtieth  of  an  ounce  of  radioactive  carbon,  if  mixed 
up  and  fed  to  50,000,000  experimental  fish,  could 
be  detected  by  Geiger  counters  in  any  one  of  the 
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50,000,000.    A  tablespoonful  of  it  placed  in 
Michigan   and  completely   mixed   would   be 
tected   in   any   tablespoonful   of   Lake   Michig 
water  thereafter." 

Few  of  the  migratory  habits  of  the  Pacific  tu  ,... 
are  known.  Mr.  Higgins  points  out,  since  it  I 
never    been    successfully    tagged    by    scientis   h 
Numerous  other  fish  and  crustaceans  are  too  dc  ;  ' 
cate  or  too  small  to  stand  the  necessary  handlii  ft- 
or  to  bear  the  weight  of  a  metal  marker  or  bar  •• 
By  injecting  a  harmless  amount  of  radioactive  sir 
stance  into  the  tuna,  or  by  feeding  it  to  young  fif. 
such  as  shad,  which  are  too  delicate  to  handle  wh 
liberated  from  the  hatchery,  it  may  be  possible  [-. 
record  on  sensitive  counters  their  exact  migrati.  « -, 
history,  rate  of  capture  and  increase  or  decrease  p\ 
total  populations.     And  it  won't  hurt  you  if  y  t  i 
happen  to  eat  the  shad,  Mr.  Higgins  adds  comfo  : ' 

ingly.  :; 
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TWENTY-SIX  million  people  bought  hunting  a   ; 
fishing  licenses  in  the  United  States  last  year  , 
more  than  the  total  popular  vote  for  either  Trum  j, . 
or  Dewey.  The  amount  spent  annually  on  the  ■■ 
sports  is  astronomical:  close  to  $1,000,OOO.OOH  ifr 
Florida  alone  in  1948.  including  all  investmentsi  lire 
related  industries.     Add  the  uncounted   millio  ^_ 
of  nonlicensed  salt-water  fishermen,  amateur 
thologists,  skiers,  hikers  and  week-end  car 
and  it  is  estimated  that  one  out  of  every 
Americans  seeks  his  recreation  out  of  doors. 


CONSERVATION  BULLETINS:  Calif  om 
justly  proud  of  its  famed  golden  trout  in  the  hi 
Sierras,  is  now  stocking  inaccessible  mountair  lak 
with  goldens  by  means  of  helicopters  .  .  .  Co 
necticut  found  an  ingenious  method  for  conti 
of  fresh-water  turtles,  voracious  enemies  of  fi 
and  young  waterfowl.  The  female  turtle  buries  b 
eggs  in  the  sand  at  night,  covers  the  nest  so  effe 
tively  by  smoothing  the  sand  with  her  hind  fcl 
that  its  location  cannot  be  detected. 

Connecticut  wardens  employed  trained  skunl 
deodorized,  which  they  led  on  leashes  along  t 
shores  of  turtle-infested  lakes.  The  skunk  woii 
spot  the  hidden  nest,  the  warden  would  dig  out  t 
eggs,  give  one  to  the  skunk  as  a  reward,  and  destr 
the  rest. 

Mississippi,  Alabama  and  Louisiana  report  tl 
a  goodly  number  of  woodcock  wintered  over  si 
cess  fully,  which  is  good  news  for  northern  timbt 
doodlers  next  fall.  I      M      »Q 
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THE  STRANGE  CASE  OF  THE 
DIONNE  QUINTS 


fill  they  love  to  ride  horseback.    It 

like  fun  but  still  it  is  all  mostly 

that  fence. 

>nne  and  I  sat  in  his  study  while  he 

me   about   his   daughters.    Sitting 

s  made  me  think  of  the  little  doctor 

had  once  been  so  important  in  the 

rn's  lives. 

laps  you  ought  to  know  Dr.  Da- 

I  story  just  in  case  you've  forgotten. 

iras  a  roly-poly  little  country  doctor 

i  the  Quints  were  born.  His  battle  to 

them   alive   was   front-page   stuff, 

was  right  because  never  before  in 

lical   history   had    quintuplets   lived 

|e  than  a  few  hours. 

An  Unwise  Contract 

ile   Doc   was  winning   world   ap- 
ise,  Dionne,  through  no  fault  of  his 
seemed    to    be   doing   everything 
g.  He  got  himself  tied  up  in  a  con- 
t  to  take  the  children  to  the  Chicago 
•Id's  Fair.    He  never  meant  to  take 
babies  to  the  Chicago  midway.   He 
just  a  frantic  country  boy  trying  to 
money  so  that  he  could  feed  five 
mouths  in  addition  to  his  other  six. 
ionne's  press  was  so  bad  that  the 
c  demanded  that  the  government 
over.  Doc  was  put  in  charge.  So  the 
nts  found  themselves  shut  out  from 
own  children.    Science  took  over, 
babies  lived  by  schedule — so  much 
liver  oil,  so  many  vitamins.   Some- 
each  child  was  on  a  different  diet, 
it  can't  be  said  that  they  lacked  for 
The  nurses  supplied  plenty  of  that. 
le  that  may  have  been  good  for  the 
(dren.    it    hurt    the    feelings    of    the 
her  and  father.  Strangers  were  feed- 
dressing,  caring  for,  loving  their  chil- 
li and  there  was  nothing  they  could 
about  it. 

for  Doc,  he  gradually  gave  up  his 
rtice  and  devoted  his  time — and  his 
>le  heart — to  the  Quints.  Mornings 
pent  at  the  Dafoe  Nursery,  as  their 
ne  was  called.  Afternoons  he  saw 
tors,  writers,  distinguished  callers. 
had  to  get  a  secretary  to  handle  his 
■espondence.  The  Quints  became  his 
>le  life.  He  had  great  plans  for  them. 
y  would  be  raised  to  take  their  unique 
*  in  the  world.  They  would  not  be 
iks;  they  would  be  princesses,  figure- 
ds,  ambassadors  of  good  will.  They 
lid  live  down  any  suggestion  that  they 
e  freaks. 
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Public  opinion  was  right  behind  the 
little  Doc  at  first.  But  after  lour  or  five 
yean  the  parents'  rights  began  to  win 
sympathizers.  The  Doc  was  losing  the 
fight  but  he  wouldn't  admit  it.  More  and 
more  the  Dionnes  insisted  on  coming  to 
the  nursery,  being  with  the  children. 
More  and  more  the  nurses  that  Doc  had 
placed  in  charge  clashed  with  the  mother 
and  the  father. 

On  the  surface  it  may  have  looked 
like  a- dramatic  struggle  for  control.  But 
for  the  kids  it  was  tragic  and  soul-sear- 
ing. Gradually  the  family  took  over.  So 
much  so  that  in  the  fall  of  1941  the  Quin- 
tuplet Act  was  revised  by  the  govern- 
ment. The  parents  were  in.  Doc  was  out 

He  died  early  in  June,  1943.  Cause  of 
death  was  given  as  pneumonia.  I  think 
he  was  just  tired  of  living. 

While  Dionne  and  I  were  talking, 
school  closed  for  recess.  I  was  hoping 
I'd  get  invited  out  to  the  playground  to 
meet  them,  but  I  wasn't.  Instead  Dionne 
brought  the  Mother  Superior,  Soeur 
Aimee  des  Anges,  in  to  tell  me  about  his 
daughters  and  how  they  are  developing. 

"The  Quints  are  old  for  their  age," 
Sister  Aimee  said.  "They  are  only  fifteen, 
but  they  are  more  like  seventeen-year- 
olds.  They  are  much  more  introverted 
than  the  average  youngster.  In  fact,  I 
think  they're  all  pretty  good  psycholo- 
gists. They  seem  to  analyze  everyone 
they  meet.  It  isn't  a  malicious  trick. 
But  when  someone  new  comes  along,  all 
five  seem  to  take  the  person's  measure. 
For  one  to  react  that  way,  yes.  But  for 
all  five — it's  uncanny." 

Quints  Center  of  Controversy 

When  the  sister  said  this  I  thought  I 
could  supply  the  answer.  During  the 
four  years  of  the  struggle  between  the 
Doc  and  their  parents  the  Quints  were 
in  the  middle  of  it  all.  Nurses  sometimes 
sided  with  the  Doc.  sometimes  with  the 
family.  The  kids  were  pulled  this  way 
and  that.  Every  person  around  them  pre- 
sented a  problem.  So  they  began  analyz- 
ing people  just  to  try  to  solve  those 
problems. 

"All  the  girls  are  musical,"  the  sister 
continued. 

It  didn't  take  Sister  Aimee  to  tell  me 
this.  I  knew  that  Annette,  when  she  was 
only  five,  could  play  berceuse  on  the  lit- 
tle organ  she  got  for  her  birthday.  She 
played  it  with  two  hands  too.   None  of 
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"I  pick  up  a  nice  piece  of  change  on  'em  every 
evening — I  start  practicing  just  before  the 
folks'  favorite  radio  programs  go  on  the  air' 
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WITH    OCEAN    CITY    REELS 
AND    MONTAGUE    RODS 

Skill  and  craftsmanship,  engineering  "know-how"  and  in- 
genuity in  design  that  come  only  from  generations  of  ex- 
perience— all  these  make  Montague  Rods  and  Ocean  City 
Reels  great  rods  and  reels.  That  and  the  use  of  none  but  the 
best  materials  are  your  assurance  of  lasting  satisfaction! 


Ocean  City  "3000"— World's  finest!  Of 
Zephaloy,  the  lightweight  metal.  Super- 
sensitive, lightning-fast.  $20.00 


Ocean  City  Ne.  1 600— New  all-metal  reel, 
lightweight  and  durable.  Famous  Smooth- 
kaater  control.  $5.00 


— ■  Montagu*  "Rapldan"  Balt-catter — Flame-finith,  split-bamboo  rod 
crafted  from  imported  Tonkin  cane.  Superbly  balanced.  3RCA  $16.50 
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Montague  "Rapidan"  Fly  Rod — Masterful  example  of  craftsman- 
ship. Split  bamboo  from  finest  imported  Tonkin  cane.  1RF  $17.50 
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Ocean  City  Inductor  "230"— New  surf- 
casting  Bensation.  With  exclusive  anti- 
backlash  magnetic  control!  $25.00 


Ocean  City  No.  1 12 — Most  popular  star 
drag  reel  ever  built!  Automatic  free-spool 
lever.  4  sizes,  $10.00  to  $16.50 
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Montague  "Flihklll"  Surf  Rod— Stamina  and  backbone  aplenty 
in  this  split-bamboo  beauty.  6-itrip  construction.    10FS  $25.00 
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Montague  "Stone  Harbor"  Boat  Rod — Handsome  flame-flnish 
split  bamboo,  built  for  many  seasons  of  satisfaction.  1 2SHB  $12.00 


MONTAGUE    RODS 

Montague  Rod  &  Reel  Co.,  Montague  City,  Mass. 

OCEAN  CITY  REELS 

Ocean  City  Mfg.  Co.,  A  &  Somerset  Sts.,  Phila.  34,  Pa. 


WORLD    LEADERS    IN    RODS   AND    REELS 


FREE!    WRITE    TO    DEPT.    4]     FOR    NEW    CATALOG 
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A  Toast  to  you  with 


Hold  up  your  tall  glass  of  clear,  sparkling  Miller  High  Life. 

Watch  those  cheerful,  effervescent  bubbles  rise  to  the  top. 
Test  that  inviting  bouquet.  Now  drink  .  .  .  and  enjoy  the 
flavor  of  a  truly  fine  beer.   Drink  your  toast  with-  the 
Champagne  of  Bottle  Beer,  Miller  High  Life.    Brewed  and  bottled 

only  by  the  Miller  Brewing  Company,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin. 

EX  JOY  LIFE  WITH   MILLER  HIGH   LIFE 


that  one-finger  stuff.  You  might  even  re- 
member hearing  her  on  the  radio. 

They  have  a  huge  collection  of  records 
— jazz,  musical  comedy,  hillbilly,  cow- 
boy laments.  But  recently  they  have 
shown  a  distinct  preference  for  fine  mu- 
sic, symphonies,  operas,  tone  poems — 
long-hair  stuff. 

Sister  Aimee  has  been  with  the  Di- 
onncs  for  six  years  now  and  she  has 
made  it  her  business  to  study  the  five 
from  all  angles.  She  says  they  have  com- 
pletely different  personalities — so  differ- 
ent in  fact  that  she  thinks  that  is  why 
they  no  longer  look  alike.  They  mix  well 
with  the  other  pupils  of  the  school,  but 
let  one  get  into  trouble — bingo,  the  other 
four  are  beside  her.  That  bond  of  birth 
is  still  a  bond. 

Still  Attract  Curious 

All  are  good  cooks  and  housekeepers. 
If  they  married  farm  boys  they  wouldn't 
be  out  of  their  element.  Their  tragedy  is 
that  they  must  find  their  interests  on 
their  father's  farm.  When  they  go  out- 
side the  farm's  340  acres  and  appear  in 
public  they  are  objects  of  curiosity,  and 
this  means  embarrassment. 

It  was  Dr.  Dafoe's  dream  to  bring 
them  up  to  take  that  sort  of  thing  in  their 
stride. 

"They  will  be  brought  up  like  little 
princesses,"  he  used  to  say. 

But  the  parents  had  different  ideas. 
They  wanted  the  five  to  enjoy  a  normal 
family  life  as  normal  children  do.  So 
the  Quints  got  neither.  You  can't  be 
brought  up  behind  a  high  wire  fence  and 
have  more  than  a  speaking  acquaintance 
with  the  ordinary  world. 

When  they  were  little  it  seemed  fun  to 
dress  them  alike  and  stress  their  similar- 
ity. Now,  except  for  special  occasions 
they  dress  as  unlike  as  possible.  They 
have  learned  that  this  device  makes  it 
possible  for  them  to  go  outside  with  a 
minimum  of  embarrassment. 

When  we  had  them  in  Toronto  in 
1942,  the  children  yearned  to  see  a  large 
department  store.  We  thought  they 
wouldn't  be  noticed  in  a  big  store  so  we 
took  them  to  one,  all  at  one  time  and 
dressed  alike.  It  was  as  if  someone  had 
gone  out  on  the  streets  with  a  loud- 
speaker and  announced:  "The  Quints  are 
here." 

Within  a  matter  of  minutes  crowds 
surged  in.  Counters  were  overturned, 
showcases  wrecked.  The  surge  of  the 
mob  threatened  our  little  party.  It  might 
have  been  serious  if  we  hadn't  hurried  to 
an  elevator  which  took  us  away  so  we 
could  get  out  by  a  back  door.  It  was  a 
frightening  experience  fortis  and  for  the 
kids. 

Now  they  go  out  in  two  and  threes, 
dressed  differently.  In  this  way  they  can 
shop  and  dine  out.  They  can  even  see 
movies  in  the  little  town  of  North  Bay. 

Both  Dionne  and  Sister  Aimee  say 
you'll  never  see  the  Quints  on  the  stage 
or  on  the  screen.  Oliva  thinks  the  years 
when  they  were  stared  at  by  visitors  de- 
stroyed any  desire  to  become  public  fig- 
ures. 

It  was  evening  before  I  got  to  meet 
them.  They  were  grouped  around  the 
dining-room  table,  busy  with  their  home- 
work. How  different  their  greeting  was 
from  the  old  days.  When  they  were  five 
or  six  they  would  charge  me  like  a  foot- 
ball team.  Now  they  were  shy  and  self- 
conscious.  There  was  no  wild  babel  of 
greeting  as  I  had  hoped  there  might  be. 
Yet  they  seemed  very  glad  to  see  me 
again. 

Just  as  I  remembered,  Yvonne  was  the 
leader.  The  others  looked  to  her  to  do 
the  talking.  She  asked  a  few  polite  ques- 
tions about  me,  about  my  wife.  Even 
about  wee  Jeannie,  our  small  Scotty  dog. 
They  were  sorry  to  hear  that  she  was 
dead. 

We  stood  there  awkwardly  for  a  few 
minutes.  I  thought  if  we  sat  down  it 
might  relieve  the  atmosphere.  So  we  did. 
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I   asked  the  obvious  questions: 
they    like    housework?     Did   they 
cooking?   They  said  they  did.   At  I 
Yvonne  and  Emilie  said  so.  Annette 
Cecile  nodded  their  heads.    M;iric 
motionless  and  speechless,  the  poor 
Without  too  much  difficulty  I  found 
they  like  school. 

"All  but  mathematics,"  Yvo 
added.  1  he  others  nodded  vigoi 
agreement. 

They  were  all  dressed  differently1 
picked  out  the  one  who  wore  her  clo< 
with  the  most  style,  and  sure  cnoug 
was  Cecile,  always  the  stylish  one. 

"Cecile,"  I  ventured,  "you  were  alw 
interested  in  clothes,  weren't  you?" 
cile  blushed  so  that  I  decided  to  refi 
from  further  personal  observations 
from  Oliva  and  Sister  Aimee  I  lear 
that  Cecile  is  an  unusually  good  sin 

"Cecile  is  the  liveliest  of  them 
Sister  Aimee  informed  me.  "She  is  m 
socially  inclined.    She  gets  along  v 
others  more  easily." 

Then  came  the  sixty-four-dollar  qi 
tion — the  one  everyone  asks  me  w 
they  learn  that  I  know  the  Quints:  W 
are  they  going  to  be  when  they  grow 

"Marie,"  I  said,  "what  do  you  wan 
do  when  you  finish  school?"  No  ansv 

"Yvonne,    what    career    would 
like?" 

A  shake  of  the  head  but  no  answei 
drew  five  blanks. 

Emilie  is  still  the  comedian   of 
crowd.  She  still  makes  the  others  lav 
When  I  came  in  she  had  something  to 
in  French  about  me  that  I  didn't  ca:. 
They  all  giggled,  but  it  wasn't  malicic 
I  could  tell  that.    It  shot  memory  b 
ten  years.   The  girls  were  five  then 
they  were  making  one  of  their  public 
pearances.   One  of  them  clutched  a 
monkey  that  was  the  favorite  of  the  i 
ment.   Emilie  looked  at  her  sister  wit  m 
wide  grin  and  said,  "If  you  don't  d  ; 
that  monkey  they'll  think  there  are 
of  us." 

Emilie  is  the  best  writer  of  the  grc  , 
"She  seems  to  have  a  feeling  for  stori'  I 
said  Sister  Aimee.  She  expresses  her  " 
better  than  the  others. 

"Do  you  want  to  be  a  writer?"  I  as 
Emilie.   She  shook  her  head. 
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"She  prefers  music,"  Yvonne  inforc  'e 
me  with  great  politeness. 

"She's    the    musician    all    right," 
father  told  me.    "She  likes  to  compi 
She  is  always  going  off  in  a  corner 
playing  little  tunes  she  thinks  up  by  1     : 
self." 

Annette  is  the  quiet  one.  She  ke 
more  to  herself  than  the  others.  Perh 
more  than  any  of  her  sisters,  she  m 
made  her  mind  up  about  the  future, 
wants  to  devote  herself  to  music.  I  kr 
because  I  asked  her  and  she  said,  "Oi 
Then  she  blushed  red  as  fire  because 
hadn't  answered  me  in  English. 


Accents  Sometimes  Embarrass! 

At  this  point  Oliva  gave  me  a  clue 
the  difficulty  I  was  having.  "The; 
ashamed  of  their  accents,"  he  said. 

I  was  slightly  incredulous.  Then  I 
membered  that  when  they  were  small 
language  they  spoke,  like  every  other 
tail  of  their  lives,  had  been  a  point 
bitter  contest.  The  children  have 
forgotten  that  tug  of  war. 

I  wouldn't  say  that  Yvonne  was 
favorite  Quint.   But  she  was  always 
easiest  to  get  to  and  talk  with.   All 
girls  are  dark  complected,  with  dark  e 
and  hair  that  is  nearly  black.   None 
them  is  blond  like  their  sister  Pauline 
their   brother   Oliva,   Jr.    But   Yvoi 
comes  the  nearest  to  being  fair.  Her  s 
is  lighter,  her  eyes  are  hazel  instead 
dark  brown. 

I  left  Marie  to  the  last,  hoping  t 
some  of  her  shyness  might  wear  off.  \ 
was  always  a  favorite  of  mine,  ri 
from  that  first  week  of  their  birth.  ■ 
supplied  me  with  a  story  daily  and  it ' 
always  the  same:  "Tiny  Marie  weathe 
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crisis  today.  Her  feeble  heart- 
seemed  to  cease.  Dr.  Da  foe  gave 
couple  of  drops  of  rum.  She  ral- 
iut  the  little  doctor  refused  to  say 
ought  she  could  last  another  day." 
those   days    Marie    weighed    one 

I  ten  ounces.  Can  you  believe  it! 

{  kid  was  so  shy  that  there  was  no 

i  my  questioning  her  so  1  learned 
iry  from  the  father.  "Marie  is  the 
lie,"  he  told  me.'  "She  loves  to  help 
er  around  the  house." 

lie  has  one  weak  leg.  The>  think 
it  dates  back  to  when  she  was 

months  old.  Then  she  had  a  maltg- 
umor  removed  from  her  thigh  by 

n.  The  leg  is  smaller  than  the  other 

Saker.  but  she  doesn't  let  it  handi- 
r  in  sports.  She  makes  up  for  it  in 

ink  the  kids  were  glad  when  I  got 
leave— they  still  had  homework 
and  then  they  were  going  skating, 
and  I  returned  to  his  study.  Its  out- 
ng  decoration  is  a  huge  picture  of 
ionne  family  tree.  More  than  any 
group  on  the  continent.  French 
Juris  can  trace  their  ancestry.  The 
i  church  has  always  kept  a  strict 
I  of  all  births,  marriages  and 
s.  The  tree  shows  that  Oliva's  emi- 
incestor  came  to  Canada  in  1635. 
Dionne's  folks  were  latecomers, 
didn't  arrive  until  1670. 

Uncertain  as  to  Careers 

r  conversation  again  turned  to  the 
of  the  children.  Oliva  was  frank 
mit  that  he  had  no  idea  what  they 
do.  With  their  musical  talents 
would  seem  naturals  for  the  enter- 
nt  field.  But  as  fifteen- year-olds 
say  they  don't  want  that.  For  the 
nine  years  of  their  lives  they  were 
tainers,  if  involuntary.  Twice  each 
he  public  was  allowed  in  to  galleries 
through  one-way  glass,  saw  the  little 
it  play. 

ere  were  days  when  10,000  went 
igh  the  turnstiles.  Perhaps  as  many 
100.000  people  have  seen  them.  Even 
in  summer,  tourists  come  by  the 
lands  and  drive  to  the  Dionne  home 
le  hope  of  seeing  them.  But  the 
have  learned  to  play  in  spots  of  their 
r's  farm  where  they  can't  be  seen  or 
ted.  The  public  is  still  tremen- 
ly  interested  in  them.  One  Califor- 
has  sent  them  flowers  twice  a  year 
since  they  were  born.  Others  never 
writing  them  on  birthdays. 
*y  don't  need  to  worry  about 
;y.  Their  funds  are  held  in  trust  by 
»urts  under  the  Quintuplet  Act. 
a  they  are  eighteen — three  years 
e— they  will  divide  51,500,000.  If 
should  make  a  movie  between  now 
Jien  it  could  be  twice  that.  There  is 


a  good  chance  too  that  Oliva  might  ask 

the  government  to  extend  us  manage- 
ment of  their  finances  till  they  aie 
twenty-one.  He  feels  that  girls  who  have 
been  so  sheltered  will  hardlj  be  read)  a] 
eighteen  to  handle  all  that  money. 

Yes,  they're  wealth)  kids.  But  I've 
never  known  children  to  have   less  tun 

for  then  money.  I  guess  it's  that  high 
wire  fence.  It  was  built  to  keep  the  curi- 
ous out.  But  it  keeps  them  in  and  it  sepa- 
rates them  from  the  fun  the  ordinary 
little  girl  has,  from  outside  contact! 
from  boy  friends. 

Boy  Interest  Larking 

When  1  asked  them  about  boys  they 
showed  no  interest.  Perhaps  that  will 
come  later.  1  hope  so. 

Even  their  future  schooling  is  in  doubt. 
Next  year  they  will  continue  to  have 
classes  at  home. 

"I  don't  know  if  we'll  ever  send  them 
away  to  school  or  not."  Oliva  confided. 
"Sometimes  1  feel  that  we  should.  It 
might  do  them  good  to  get  out  among 
other  people.  But  should  we  send  them 
as  a  group  to  one  school?  Or  should  we 
separate  them'1  1  suppose  that  sooner  or 
later  the  group  will  be  broken  up.  But 
I  don't  think  I  want  to  be  the  one  to 
do  it." 

As  she  always  has  done,  Mrs.  Dionne 
keeps  very  much  in  the  background.  She 
still  speaks  no  English,  not  from  na- 
tionalistic reasons  but  because  she  fears 
people  might  laugh  at  her  accent.  Di- 
onne himself  is  still  a  farmer  at  heart. 
He  works  his  farm  himself,  and  raises 
much  of  the  family's  food.  He  has  the 
typical  French-Canadian  carefulness 
with  money,  but  his  household  is  neces- 
sarily a  costly  one — he  runs  it  on  a 
budget  of  about  $30,000  a  year.  This 
comes  from  the  Quint  fund  and  all  ex- 
penditures are  passed  on  by  the  courts. 

Dionne  is  still  a  little  bitter  about 
those  early  days  when  he  considers  his 
five  daughters  were  filched  from  him  by 
trickery. 

"All  I  ever  wanted  was  to  bring  my 
children  up  in  my  own  home  in  my  own 
way,"  he  says  with  feeling.  "My  whole 
family  has  been  affected  by  the  fighting 
that  went  on.  That  is  why  the  Quints  are 
so  introverted  today.  That  jail  they  were 
kept  in  was  bad  for  them." 

As  I  drove  away  from  the  Dionne 
home  that  night  the  question  uppermost 
in  my  mind  was:  What  will  happen  to  the 
Quints?  Will  they  just  stay  there  behind 
that  fence?  Can  they  learn  to  do  with- 
out it?  I  was  a  little  sad  and  a  little 
concerned.  Life  for  a  Quintuplet  is  so 
difficult.  So  many  bad  things  can  hap- 
pen. Maybe  they've  had  all  their  bad 
luck.  Maybe  from  here  in  it  will  be  clear 
sailing  for  them.  I  hope  so.7- 
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"That's  from  the  box  in  my  block.     I'll 
phone  the  wife  and  see  what's  doing" 


HEHt    WILLIAMS 


with  the  revolutionary 

FishermanOrive 

. . .  fakes    you   "anywhere   there's 
water  to  float  your  boat" 

•  Yes  .  .  .  with  this  revolutionary  Drive  you  can  go 
"anywhere  there's  water  to  float  your  boat."  And 
what  a  world  of  difference  that  makes  to  your 
boating  and  fishing  fun  ! 

No  longer  need  you  dodge  reeds  and  weed  beds  ! 
Or  hurriedly  cut  the  power  when  you  approach 
shoal  water.  Or  get  out  the  oars  where  the  bottom 
is  foul  with  logs,  snags,  rocks  ! 

Only  Evinrude  gives  you  the  FISHERMAN  DRIVE 
(patented).  There's  nothing  like  it  for  carefree  cruis- 
ing in  all  waters  !  And  for  '49  it's  yours  on  three 
of  America's  finest  fishing  motors  .  .  .  Sportsman, 
Sportwin  and  Zephyr. 

SEE  YOUR  EVINRUDE  DEALER  .  .  .  and  see  the  complete  line  of 
40th  Anniversary  Evinrude  models  .  .  .  1.5  to  50  certified 
horsepower  .  .  .  the  right  motor  for  every  boat.  Look  for 
your  dealer's  name  under  "Outboard  Motors"  in  the  yellow 
pages  of  your  phone  directory.  Catalog  Free  .  .  .  write  for 
it  today  !  EVINRUDE  MOTORS,  4276  N.  27th  Street, 
Milwaukee  9,  Wisconsin. 

In  Canada:  Evinrude  Motors,  Peterboro,  Ontario. 


.over  shoals 


FREE!  Send  today  for  full- 
color  Evinrude  catalog.  Gives 
you  helpful  information  on 
motor  features,  boats,  speeds. 


r's  for  April  23,  1949 
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Proudly  Douglas  announces  the  Sqp6Z'PC~3  - .  •  a  swift  new  model  of  the  nn 

famous,  time-tested  air  liner  ever  built- the  rugged  Douglas  DC-3!  New* 

■ 
in  the  long  line  of  dependable  Douglas  aircraft,  its  sivept-back  win 


/       i     ________  /  —  _        - 

...powerful  new  engines ...  and  luxurious  fittings  are  designed  to  brii 


you  a  t 
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FA  FAMOUS  FAMILY! 


VH/GLRS 


"Old  Reliable"— since  the  first  Douglas  DC-3 
revolutionized  air  travel  in  1934,  successive  models  of 
this  famous  plane  have  carried  more  than  100,000,000 
passengers  the  ivorld  over!  The  new  Super  DC-3  joins  the 
Douglas  DC-6— first  of  the  giant  four-engine,  post-war 
luxury  transports  — on  leading  air  lines  everywhere. 


IRE  PEOPLE  FLY  MORE  PI  ROES  BY  DOUG, 


THE 

Rain  maker 

By  D.  D.  BEAUCHAMP 

Mark  Twain  said  that  everybody  talks  about  the  weather,  but  nobody  ever 
does  anything  about  it.  But  Mark  Twain  had  never  known  a  fool  like  Father 


VERY  time  something  happened  in  our 
town  to  annoy  my  father  he  would  come 
home  and  announce  that  he  was  going  to 
run  for  mayor  and  give  the  community 
a  taste  of  efficient  government.  That  usually  hap- 
pened two  or  three  times  a  year,  and  as  a  general 
rule  he  would  forget  about  it  in  a  day  or  two.  The 
only  time  he  did  not  forget  about  it  was  when  the 
garbage  collectors  went  on  strike.  He  did  not  forget 
about  it  that  time  because  they  did  not  collect  our 
garbage  for  three  weeks  and  my  father  had  to  haul 
it  to  the  city  dump  personally.  After  the  second  trip 
he  came  home  and  said  he  was  going  to  run  for 
mayor.  We  were  eating  supper  when  he  said  it.  It 
upset  my  mother. 

"Eat  your  meal,  John,"  my  mother  said,  "and 
stop  being  ridiculous." 

"What's  ridiculous  about  it?" 

My  mother  put  down  the  biscuit  she  was  butter- 
ing and  explained  why  it  was  ridiculous.  In  the 
first  place  she  contended  that  he  had  enough  to  do 
to  take  care  of  his  law  practice  without  wasting  his 
time  in  politics;  and  in  the  second  place  if  he  did 
have  that  much  idle  time  on  his  hands  why  didn't 
he  take  us  on  the  trip  through  Yellowstone  Park 
that  he  had  been  promising  for  so  long.  My  mother 
had  been  talking  about  the  trip  through  Yellow- 
stone Park  for  three  years,  and  every  time  she 
brought  the  subject  up  my  father  outtalked  her. 

He  outtalked  her  this  time  too.  There  were  some 
things,  my  father  said,  that  were  more  important 
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than  a  mere  search  for  pleasure.  He  consider 
that  his  running  for  mayor  was  an  unselfish  gesturi 
aimed  at  the  betterment  of  the  community  and  tha 
my  mother  should  be  ashamed  of  herself  for  try  in  I 
to  dissuade  him  from  it. 

"That's  nonsense,"  my  mother  said,  "and  yo 
know  it." 

"What's  nonsensical  about  it?" 

"If  you  did  run  you  wouldn't  have  a  chance." 

"I  don't  see  why  not,"  my  father  said. 

"After  some  of  the  infantile  performances  yc 
have  put  on  in  this  town,"  my  mother  said. 

What  she  meant  by  his  infantile  performance 
was  the  time  he  had  shot  the  cannon  and  blown  th 
windows  out  of  the  Methodist  church,  and  the  tinr, 
he  had  burned  the  bridge  over  the  river  and  had  go 
himself  thrown  in  jail  for  disturbing  the  peace. 

"I  was  a  victim  of  circumstances,"  my  father  said 

He  picked  up  his  coffee  and  drank  it.  Then  h 
asked  my  mother  if  she  would  care  to  lay  a  smal 
wager  on  it.  My  mother  asked  him  on  what,  anJ 
my  father  said  on  the  outcome  of  the  election.  M; 
mother  said  she  was  sorry  she  had  brought  the  sub1 
ject  up,  and  my  father  said  she  could  not  get  ouj 
of  it  that  easily. 

"I  will  wager  my  clothing  allowance  for  th< 
next  year,"  my  mother  said,  "against  your  doin; 
all  the  housework  for  a  month  that  you  will  not  b< 
elected.  And  if  you  give  me  odds  I  will  wager  fur 
ther  that  you  wind  up  in  jail." 

My  father  said  that  was  no  way  to  talk  in  fron 


LEN  OEHMEN 


I  don't  know  why  I'm  doing  this,"  Mr.  Richards  said, 
"but  we  have  been  friends  for  a  long  time  and  I'd 
hate  to  see  you  become  the  victim  of  mob  violence" 


MONARCH 

Ids  Largest  Family  of  Nationally  Distributed  Finer  Foods 
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*use  we  blend  the  finer  bean, 
u  coffee  has  a  taste  supreme. 
i  iuse  we  roast  it  every  day, 
a  coffee  has  a  grand  bouquet. 

tiuse  we  vacuum  pack  each  tin, 
*seal  that  wondrous  flavor  in. 
eiuse  we've  plants  throughout  the  land, 
•fresh— if  labeled  MONARCH  BRAND. 

«3use  our  blend  is  rich  and  strong, 

H:esty  flavor  lingers  long. 

Mouse  it  makes  a  richer  brew, 

rVII  find  each  pound  lasts  longer,  too. 

trefore,  the  coffee  for  your  table 

il.uld  always  bear  the  MONARCH  label. 

(lire  are  500  foods,  and  more, 
tit  you  can  buy  in  nearby  store, 
fcich  Luke  and  Lucy  say  are  fine- 
ly ore  the  famous  MONARCH  line. 
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for  lasting  comfort 


Wiqmun 


2F 


They're  STA-SIZED 


Fool  comfort  for  fishing!  For  walking  rocky, 
uneven  stream  beds  .  .  .  for  climbing  banks 
and  trodding  brushy  trails  .  .  .  Wigwams 
provide  springy  comfort.  Thousands  of  tiny 
wool  "tufts"  cushion  your  feet.  Lasting 
comfort  .  .  .  because  they're  STA-SIZED. 
Wear  and  wash  'em  again  and  again  .  .  . 
they  will  not  shrink  below  the  knitted  size. 
Wear     Wigwams    — —    Wigwams    wear    well! 

A  for/^everyfl  sport 

Hand  Knit  Hosiery  Co.,  Sheboygan,  Wis. 

at  feeding  sporting  goods  and  department  itores 


Learn  tempting 
ways  to  enjoy 
delicious 

DuBouchett  Fruit 
Flavored  Brandies- 
Apricot.  Peach,  Cherry 
or  the  ever  popular 
Blackberry-and  the  other 
choice  DuBouchett  products: 
J.  BAVET  BRANDY.  84  PROOF. 
DU  BOUCHETT  APRICOT,  PEACH, 
CHERRY,  and  GINGER  FLAVOKEO 
BRANDIES.  70  PROOF. 

Help  for  Hosts!  Ideas 
for  entertaining— at  your 
liquor  dealer's— or  mail 
Ihis  coupon. 
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Many,  Blanc  &  Co..  Inc.  F^KM  ' 

Dept.  2D 

520  No.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  III. 

Please  send,  without  obligation  to  m«7 

the  famous  DuBouchett  Recipe  Book. 

Name 

Street 

City State 

MANY,    BLANC    &    CO.,    INC.,    CHICAGO 
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THE  TRUTH 
..Rill  T  MAIL- 
ORDER MARRIAGE I 


By  FRANK  RASKY 

Lonely  Hearts  clubs,  which 
will  get  you  a  wife  or  a  hus- 
band —  for  a  price  —  are 
working  overtime  these  days, 
and  some  of  the  things  that 
happen  are,  well,  have  you 
been  reading  the  papers 
lately?  You'll  find  the  whole 
Lonely  Hearts  business  ex- 
plained 
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of  an  eleven-year-old  boy.  He  got  up 
from  the  table. 

"You  haven't  finished  your  dinner, 
John,"  my  mother  said. 

My  father  said  that  food  was  unim- 
portant when  such  big  issues  were  at 
stake.  "I  am  going  over  to  get  Steve 
Richards  to  act  as  my  campaign  man- 
ager," my  father  said.  "Time  is  of  the 
essence." 

The  way  it  turned  out  Mr.  Richards  did 
not  think  any  more  of  my  father  as  a 
candidate  for  mayor  than  mother  did. 

"1  have  listened  to  several  of  your 
idiotic  ideas  in  the  past,"  Mr.  Richards 
said,  "and  they  have  all  resulted  in  ca- 
lamity. I  want  no  part  of  this  one." 

My  father  asked  Mr.  Richards  if  he 
wouldn't  admit  that  the  present  mayor 
was  addlebrained  and  incompetent  and 
Mr.  Richards  said  he  would,  but  that  he 
did  not  think  my  father  would  be  any 
improvement. 

"I  resent  that,"  my  father  said,  "and  I 
have  apparently  been  mistaken  in  my  as- 
sumption that  you  were  my  friend."  He 
got  up  to  go  home. 

"Don't  be  an  idiot,"  Mr.  Richards  said. 
"Sit  down." 

My  father  sat  down  again. 

"Just  assuming  that  you  are  serious 
about  this  mayor  proposition,"  Mr. 
Richards  said,  "what  platform  are  you 
going  to  run  on?" 

"I  intend  to  clean  up  the  town,"  my 
father  said.  "Literally  speaking." 

"I  think  you  have  a  point  there,"  Mr. 
Richards  said.  Mr.  Richards  had  been 
taking  his  garbage  to  the  city  dump  too. 

My  father  said  it  was  a  disgraceful 
state  of  affairs  when  all  the  citizens  of  a 
community  were  put  to  great  inconven- 
ience because  the  mayor  did  not  know 
how  to  handle  the  city  employees,  and 
that  after  he  was  elected  all  that  would 
be  changed. 

"Hear.   Hear,"  Mr.  Richards  said. 

"I  do  not  seek  this  office,"  my  father 
said,  "from  any  desire  for  gain  or  per- 
sonal aggrandizement.  I  seek  it  rather 
from  a  deep  sense  of  obligation  to  the 
community  which  has  offered  a  liveli- 
hood and  sanctuary  to  me  and  mine. 
Garbage,"  my  father  said,  "is  the  burn- 
ing issue." 

"Provided  I  do  not  have  to  burn  it 
myself,"  Mr.  Richards  said. 

My  father  said  that  was  the  point  he 
was  getting  at.  Then  he  went  on  to  make 
a  speech  about  the  unsanitary  conditions 
that  had  resulted  from  the  incompe- 
tency of  the  present  city  administration, 
and  how  the  town  was  faced  with  an 


invasion  of  rats  and  a  possible  outbreak 
of  bubonic  plague.  Mr.  Richards  said 
that  such  things  had  not  occurred  to  him. 
That  was  not  surprising  because  they  had 
probably  not  occurred  to  anybody  in 
town  except  my  father.  Then  Mr.  Rich- 
ards went  on  to  say  that  my  father's  ora- 
tory had  moved  him  deeply,  and  after 
due  reconsideration  he  would  consider 
it  an  honor  to  act  as  my  father's  cam- 
paign manager. 

"We  will  erect  voting  booths  at  the 
city  dump,"  Mr.  Richards  said,  "and  get 
the  vote  of  every  man  in  town." 

THE  next  morning  I  saw  Mr.  Parmen- 
tcr  who  lived  next  door  to  us  putting 
a  big  can  in  the  back  of  his  car,  so  I  told 
him  my  father  was  going  to  run  for 
mayor  on  a  platform  of  garbage. 

"I  have  thought  for  a  long  time  that 
all  political  platforms  were  garbage," 
Mr.  Parmenter  said,  "but  your  father  is 
the  first  man  I  have  ever  heard  of  who 
was  honest  enough  to  say  so.  You  can  tell 
him  that  he  will  have  my  vote."  He  put 
his  car  in  gear.  "We  may  as  well  have  a 
screwball  for  a  mayor  as  the  one  we've 
already  got." 

Afterward  my  father  blamed  every- 
thing that  happened  on  the  garbage  col- 
lectors. 

They  went  back  to  work  the  day  after 
my  father  announced  his  candidacy  and 
he  did  not  have  any  platform  to  run  on. 
My  mother  suggested  that  he  withdraw 
from  the  election,  but  that  was  not  the 
way  my  father  operated.  He  considered 
that  his  dignity  and  pride  were  at  stake, 
and  that  there  were  other  local  issues 
that  were  equally  as  important  as  gar- 
bage. The  trouble  was  he  was  not  con- 
tent to  run  on  any  issue  like  tax 
reduction  or  paving  the  streets.  The  way 
he  explained  it  to  Mr.  Richards  he  was 
going  to  think  of  some  issue  that  would 
capture  the  public  imagination. 

It  took  him  a  week  to  thuik  of  it.  We 
were  having  breakfast  one  morning  when 
my  mother  looked  out  the  window  and 
said  it  was  probably  going  to  be  another 
scorcher.  That  was  an  easy  guess  to 
make  because  we  had  been  having 
scorchers  for  a  morth.  It  was  the  hottest 
and  driest  summer  anybody  could  re- 
member. There  had  been  very  little  snow 
during  the  winter  and  no  rain  in  the 
spring.  The  farmers  were  complaining 
because  their  crops  were  burning  up, 
and  the  people  in  town  were  complain- 
ing because  their  lawns  were  dying,  and 
there  was  not  enough  water  in  the  reser- 
voir to  allow  them  to  sprinkle. 

My  father  looked  out  the  window. 
Then  he  said  my  mother  was  undoubt- 
edly right  about  it  being  another 
scorcher,  and  that  a  little  rain  would 
certainly  be  a  boon  to  the  country.  Then 
he  let  out  a  yell  and  hammered  on  the 
table  so  hard  the  dishes  jumped.  My 
mother  asked  him  what  on  earth  he  was 
shouting  about. 

"I've  found  it."  my  father  said. 

My  mother  looked  at  him  like  she 
thought  he  had  gone  crazy.  "Found 
what?" 

"I  have  found  my  platform." 

"I  did  not  know  you  had  lost  one," 
my  mother  said. 

"There  is  no  need  to  be  facetious,"  my 
father  said,  "on  an  issue  that  will  be  of 
great  benefit  to  the  entire  community." 
He  got  up  from  the  tabie.  "I  have  to  see 
Steve  Richards  right  away." 

I  rode  over  to  Mr.  Richards'  house 
with  him.  Mr.  Richards  was  out  work- 
ing on  his  front  lawn  in  his  old  clothes. 
He  came  over  to  the  car. 

"Did  you  ever  see  such  weather  as 
this,"  Mr.  Richards  said. 

"That  is  the  reason  I  came  over  to  see 
you,"  my  father  said.  "I  believe  it  was 
Mark  Twain  who  said  that  everybody 
talks  about  the  weather  but  nobody  ever 
does  anything  about  it." 

"Well?" 

"That  is  my  new  platform,"  my  father 
said,  "I  intend  to  do  something  about  it." 


YES,  in  just  7  days  ...  in  on<j 
week  ...  a  group  of  people  who  cbjl 
from  their  old  dentifrices  to  Caloxj 
Powder  averaged  38%  brighter  fe. 
scientific  test.  Why  not  change  to  Calo: 

self?  Buy  a  can  of  Calox  today a 

teeth  can  start  looking  brighter  tome 

CALO] 


McKesson  &  Robbing  Inc.,  Bridgeport 


What  a  fish  wants  above  all 
else  is  ACTION.  That's  why 
it  goes  all-out  for  the  Flat- 
fish. Lures  in  21  colors.  I'n- 
derwater,  surface  and  troll- 
ing models.  $1.35  each. 
Musky,  $1.45.  Fly-rod  size, 
$1.10.  Write  for  FREE  cir- 
cular—or send  20c  for  48- 
page  booklet  with  plug-fish- 
ing instructions  by  famous 
anglers. 
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I't  you  think  you  are  a  little  out  of 
brovince?"  Mr.  Richards  said, 
jlally  1  will  leave  such  things  up 

is  because  you  have  no  imagina- 
ry father  said.  He  took  the  news- 
ie  had  been  reading  out  of  his 

and  gave  it  to  Mr.  Richards. 
Ithat."  my  father  said,  "the  second 
\,  about  halfway  down." 

tichards  read  it.  Then  he  looked 
father  like  he  thought  he  had  gone 

lin  maker,"  Mr.  Richards  said.  He 
to  read  the  item.  It  told  about  a 
in  Buford  who  claimed  he  could 
rain,  and  how  he  was  offering  his 
in  the  drought-stricken  areas,  at 

Ismail  fee. 

$uy  who  shoots  off  fireworks,  and 

i  to  rain,"  Mr.  Richards  said, 
sir,"  my  father  said.    "And   I 

3U  will  agree  that  this  will  be  one 
[most  unusual  political  campaigns 
inducted." 

RICHARDS  said  he  would  agree 

that.   Then  he  said,  "Look,  you 

eally  believe  such  drivel  as  this,  do 

And  my  father  said  naturally  he 

but  think  of  the  possibilities  it 


at  have  I  got  to  lose?"  my  father 

'Everybody  is  yelling  for  rain.  We 

ge  this  spectacular  demonstration 

it  does  not  happen  to  rain  I  will  at 

get  credit  for  trying.    If  it  should 

n  to  rain  I  will  be  considered  a 

and  there  is  no  way  on  earth  I 

the  election." 

Richards  handed  the  paper  back 

father. 

do  not  wish  to  be  associated  with 

such    harebrained    scheme,"    Mr. 

rds  said,  "and  as  of  this  moment  I 

like  to  tender  my  resignation  as 

campaign  manager." 

father  called  Mr.  Richards  a  trai- 

d  Mr.  Richards  called  my  father 

I,  and  then  they  started  yelling  at 

other,  and  after  a  while  all  the 

bors  came  out  of  their  houses  to 

.    Then   my   mother  happened  to 

»;  by  on  the  way  from  market,  and 

grade  my  father  quit  yelling,  and  we 

the  car  and  drove  home.  .  .  . 

did  not  rain  during  the  next  week. 

ifather  made  a  campaign  speech  on 

/^extended  drought  and  what  he  in- 

■jed  doing  about  it.   After  the  speech 

wok  up  a  collection  and  raised  three 
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hundred  and  forty  dollars  to  spend  for 
hiring  a  rain  maker.  My  father  said  that 
was  conclusive  proof  that  the  people 
needed  a  leader  in  time  of  criM- 

The  next  day  my  father  got  in  his 
car  and  drove  up  to  Buford  and 
hired  Mr.  Peabody  for  two  hundred  dol- 
lars. Mr.  Peabody  was  a  rain  maker. 
The  other  hundred  and  forty  dollars  Fa- 
ther spent  on  materials. 

We  did  not  see  much  of  him  for  a  week 
after  that,  because  he  spent  all  his  spare 
time  up  on  the  hill  in  back  ot  town  help- 
ing Mr.  Peabody  prepare  for  the  spectac- 
ular demonstration.  When  they  had 
everything  prepared  my  father  took  an 
ad  in  the  paper  announcing  that  the  rain- 
making  ceremonies  would  take  place 
the  following  Monday.  The  whole  town 
turned  out  for  it.  My  father  and  Mr. 
Peabody  had  built  a  speakers'  platform, 
and  they  had  ropes  stretched  so  that  the 
crowd  would  not  interfere  in  the  demon- 
stration. I  went  with  my  mother  and  we 
happened  to  stand  by  Mr.  Richards  in 
the  crowd.  Mr.  Richards  said  he  had  not 
realized  before  how  many  idiots  there 
were  in  the  community.  He  sounded  bit- 
ter. 

Then  he  stopped  talking  because  the 
Reverend  Bascom  had  got  up  on  the 
speakers'  platform.  He  held  out  his  arms 
for  silence  and  after  the  noise  had 
stopped  the  Reverend  Bascom  preached 
a  short  sermon,  saying  that  he  hoped 
God  would  understand  that  the  citizens 
of  the  community  were  not  presuming  to 
encroach  on  his  territory,  but  desperate 
circumstances  sometimes  called  for  des- 
perate remedies.  He  went  on  to  say  that 
this  solemn  ceremony  was  more  in  the 
nature  of  a  supplication  than  an  actual 
demand,  and  that  the  community  was 
lucky  to  have  a  man  of  my  father's  cali- 
ber, who  had  courage  and  vision  enough 
to  resort  to  unusual  measures  in  these 
unusual  times. 

He  drew  a  polite  round  of  applause 
and  got  down  off  the  platform.  Then  my 
father  got  up  and  made  a  speech,  and  in- 
troduced Mr.  Peabody,  and  said  that  Mr. 
Peabody  was  going  to  have  the  honor  of 
touching  off  this  spectacular  demonstra- 
tion. After  that  Mr.  Gardner,  the  chief 
of  police,  chased  all  the  kids  back  of  the 
ropes. 

Mr.  Peabody  touched  it  off.  and  it 
was  very  spectacular.  Mr.  Richards  said 
afterward  that  it  looked  like  he  was  try- 
ing to  re-enact  the  Second  Battle  of  Bull 
Run,  and  that,  everybody  within  a  radius 
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"You'll  have  to  come  back  later.     I've 
been  busy  with  the  census  taker  all  day" 


J.    S      MAC  DONALD 


See  how  much  more  you  get 

in  these  truly  modern  batteries.  Each 
Ray-O-Vac  Leak  Proof  starts  with  a  power- 
ful, well  made  battery.  Then  .  .  . 

1.  Steel  bottom  is  added. 

2.  And  a  steel  top. 

3.  Next—  multiple  insulation.  Nine  layers  of 

protection  against  corrosion. 

4.  Last  — a  Steel  jacket.  This  completes  an 
air-tight  seal,  to  stop  corrosion  and  keep 
the  battery  fresh  and  powerful.  Only 
Ray-O-Vac  builds  batteries  with  all  four  of 

these  safeguards. 


Ask  for ZayOVac Leak  Proof* 


GUARANTEE  on  every  Ray-O-Vac  Leak  Proof: 
"If  your  flashlight  is  damaged  by  corroaion, 
leakage  or  swelling  of  this  battery,  aend  it  to 
us  with  the  batteries  and  we  will  give  you  REI 
a  new,  comparable  flashlight  with  batleries." 


>Uier'»  for  Ap       23,  1949 


Buy  Spares . . .  dy  stay  fast 
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NOTHING  CAN  COMPARE! 

HURD 

IN-BUILT  REELS 
AND  INTERCHANGEABLE  RODS 


Incorporating 
features  thothave 
made  the  Hurd 
Super  Caster  so 
popular  among 
fishermen  every- 
where, Hurd  now 
off  ers  the  new  Cas- 
ter at  moderate 
price. The  precision 
spool  drag  of  Hurd 
in-built  reels  is  ca- 
pable of  such  fine 
adjustment  that 
backlash  can 
be  virtually 
eliminated. 


The  Super  Caster  is  the 
original  Hurd, in-builtreel and 
rod  offering  thumb-button  con- 
trol for  those  who  want  the  finest.1 

See  them  at  your  local   dealer's. \ 
(If  he  does  not  handle,  writ*  us  direct.) 

Patent  D145625.  Other  Patents  Pending.  The 
right  to  make  specification  change*  la  r.- 
aerved.  without  obllvstion. 


HURD  LOCK  L  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Sporting  Ooods  Division 
New  Center  Building       Detroit  2,  Michigan 


FOR  YOUR  JUJUHl 


If  she's  got  a  yen  for  "smooth"  men  — 
make  Tawn  your  ticket  to  success.  Tawn 
After-Shave  Lotion  takes  the  "edge"  off 
shaving  .  .  .  helps  heal  razor  nicks  .  .  . 
soothes,  cools,  and  stimulates  your  skin. 
Try  it  today!  Get  a  new  slant  on 
"smo-o-o-th"  shaves — Jot  only      yrj 

AT   DRUG    COUNTERS  plus  tax 

EVERYWHERE 

McKesson  &  Robbins,  Inc. ,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 


of  one  mile  should  have  been  decorated 
with  the  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor 
for  exceptional  gallantry  under  fire. 

Mr.  Peabody  started  it  off  with  six 
charges  of  dynamite,  and  it  looked  like 
he  had  blown  up  the  hill.  You  could  not 
hear  anything  for  a  minute,  and  you 
could  not  see  anything  either.  There  was 
a  big  cloud  of  smoke,  and  babies  crying, 
and  horses  running  away,  and  two  or 
three  women  in  the  crowd  fainted.  Mr. 
Richards  said  that  if  this  was  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  supplication  to  God  he  had 
no  doubt  about  the  fact  that  God  had 
heard  it. 

By  the  time  he  had  said  that  it  was 
too  late  to  stop  them  because  the  fire- 
works had  started.  There  were  skyrock- 
ets and  pin  wheels,  and  Roman  candles, 
and  torpedoes,  and  cannon  crackers  and 
firecrackers  exploding  all  over  the  place. 
It  lasted  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  and  it  was 
better  than  any  Fourth. of  July  celebra- 
tion we  had  ever  had. 

After  it  was  over  the  men  whose  wives 
had  fainted  and  whose  horses  had  run 
away  were  all  in  favor  of  having  my 
father  locked  up  for  endangering  the 
public  welfare,  but  for  the  most  part  it 
was  pretty  effective. 

When  everything  had  quieted  down 
my  father  got  up  on  the  platform  and 
made  another  speech.  He  thanked  ev- 
erybody for  coming  out  and  lending 
moral  support  to  his  experiment.  Then 
he  said  that  there  was  nothing  more  to  do 
but  await  further  developments,  and  ev- 
erybody went  home.  My  father  was  the 
last  one  to  go.  He  paid  Mr.  Peabody  his 
two  hundred  dollars  and  took  him  down 
to  the  station,  and  Mr.  Peabody  left 
town  on  the  1:10  train  going  north.  If 
my  father  had  had  any  sense  he  would 
have  left  town  too. 

The  next  morning  my  father  got  up 
at  daylight  and  went  out  to  see  if  there 
were  any  clouds  in  the  sky.  There  were. 
By  eight  o'clock  you  could  not  see  the 
sun,  and  at  eight  thirty  it  started  to  rain. 
It  surprised  my  mother.  It  surprised  my 
father  too. 

By  ten  o'clock  it  was  pouring  so  hard 
you  could  not  see  across  the  street.  My 
father  stood  at  the  front  window  watch- 
ing it.  He  was  sure  he  was  going  to  be 
elected  mayor  by  that  time. 

"This  is  something  the  people  of  this 
town  will  not  forget  in  a  hurry,"  my  fa- 
ther said. 

"I  suppose  you  are  really  going  to 
claim  the  credit  for  it,"  my  mother  said. 

My  father  said  he  didn't  see  why  he 
shouldn't  claim  the  credit,  and  my 
mother  said  she  did  not  think  it  was  hon- 
orable. My  father  said  there  was  no 
honor  in  politics.  He  said  he  was  willing 
to  admit  the  possibility  of  a  coincidence, 
but  just  on  the  off  chances  that  his  spec- 
tacular demonstration  had  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  it  he  would  be  stupid 
not  to  take  advantage  of  it.  Then  he  went 
to  the  telephone  and  called  Mr.  Richards 
and  asked  him  how  he  liked  the  delight- 
ful shower. 

AFTER  that  my  father  put  on  his  rain- 
l  coat  and  his  old  hat  and  went  down- 
town to  stand  on  a  street  corner  and  take 
credit  for  having  made  it  rain.  He  stayed 
down  there  all  afternoon  shaking  hands 
with  everybody  that  came  by,  and  when 
he  came  home  that  night  it  did  not  look 
like  he  could  possibly  lose  the  election. 

It  was  still  raining  the  next  morning. 
My  father  did  not  go  to  the  office  and 
the  phone  rang  all  day  long  with  people 
calling  up  to  congratulate  my  father  on 
what  he  had  done  for  the  community. 
On  the  third  day  the  river  had  risen  two 
feet  in  twelve  hours,  and  the  phone  did 
not  ring  at  all.  My  mother  called  my 
father  Jupiter  Pluvius  at  breakfast,  and 
it  made  him  mad.  I  did  not  know  who 
Jupiter  Pluvius  was. 

"He  could  make  it  rain  like  your  fa- 
ther," my  mother  said,  "except  his  con- 
trol was  better." 

It  was  still  raining  on  the  fourth  day, 


and  the  river  was  still  coming  up  and  it 
began  to  look  like  my  father  had  over- 
done it.  The  telephone  rang  in  the  morn- 
ing. It  was  Mr.  Alderson  who  owned  a 
truck  farm  down  by  the  river.  He  had 
called  once  before  to  congratulate  my 
father  on  the  weather,  except  this  time  he 
was  not  calling  to  congratulate  him.  He 
was  calling  to  say  that  he  had  two  acres 
of  tomato  plants  under  water  and  what 
did  my  father  intend  doing  about  it.  My 
father  hung  up  the  phone. .  It  started 
ringing  again,  and  my  father  answered 
it  twice  and  after  that  he  left  the  receiver 
down  so  that  he  could  not  hear  it,  and  it 
began  to  look  like  he  was  not  going  to  be 
the  next  mayor. 

THE  fifth  day  Mr.  Richards  came  to 
see  us.  He  was  dressed  in  a  slicker 
and  a  sou'wester  hat,  and  hip  boots,  and 
he  came  in  the  boat  that  he  and  my  fa- 
ther usually  used  for  duck  hunting.  The 
reason  he  came  in  the  boat  was  because 
there  was  a  foot  of  water  on  our  front 
lawn.  Mr.  Richards  rowed  his  boat  up 
to  the  front  porch. 

"I  do  not  know  why  I  am  doing  this," 
Mr.  Richards  said,  "because  God  knows 
you  have  asked  for  it;  but  we've  been 
friends  for  a  number  of  years  and  I 
would  hate  to  see  you  be  the  victim  of 
mob  violence." 

"What  do  you  mean,"  my  father  said. 

"I  mean,"  Mr.  Richards  said,  "that 
there  are  three  feet  of  water  on  Main 
Street,  and  ninety  per  cent  of  the  people 
in  this  town  could  start  a  marine  garden 
in  their  basements,  and  there  seems  to 
be  some  feeling  in  town  that  you  are  re- 
sponsible for  it." 

M  y  father  said  he  did  not  see  how  any- 
body could  blame  him,  and  Mr.  Rich- 
ards said  he  was  the  one  who  had  thought 
up  the  idea  of  hiring  a  rain  maker,  and 
then  had  stood  on  the  corner  downtown 
for  a  whole  day  taking  credit  for  the  rain, 
and  that  it  was  a  little  late  now  for  him  to 
try  and  reverse  his  field.  Then  he  went  on 
to  suggest  that  my  father  get  in  touch 
with  Mr.  Peabody  to  find  out  some  way 
to  turn  it  off,  or,  failing  that,  he  would 
suggest  that  my  father  get  out  of  town  as 
rapidly  as  possible.  My  father  said  he 
was  not  serious  about  that,  and  Mr. 
Richards  said  he  had  never  been  more 
serious  about  anything  in  his  life,  and  if 
my  father  did  not  believe  him  he  could 
go  to  the  town  meeting  they  were  having 
in  the  courthouse,  but  that  if  he  did  go  he 
had  better  go  fully  armed.  After  that 
Mr.  Richards  got  back  in  his  boat  and 
rowed  away.  My  father  stood  and 
watched  him  and  he  did  not  say  any- 
thing. 

"It  does  not  look  like  you  are  going  to 
be  considered  a  Messiah,"  I  said. 

"Don't  talk  to  me,"  my  father  said.  He 
looked  worried. 

After  that  he  went  out  to  the  kitchen 
where  my  mother  was  doing  dishes. 
"Edna,"  my  father  said. 

"Yes?" 

"I  have  been  thinking,*''  my  father 
said,  "about  the  trip  you've  been  wanting 
to  take  through  Yellowstone  Park. 
Things  are  pretty  quiet  at  the  office  right 
now  and  I  don't  see  why  this  wouldn't 
be  a  good  time  for  it." 

"I  think  that  would  be  lovely,  John," 
my  mother  said.  "When  did  you  want  to 
leave?" 

"I  thought  we  might  leave  today  if 
you  can  get  packed  in  time." 

"I  think  I  can  manage  it,"  my  mother 
said.  She  did  not  tell  him  that  she  had 
had  our  clothes  packed  for  the  past  three 
days.  She  knew  my  father  pretty  well. 

We  left  that  afternoon  and  we  were 
gone  four  weeks.  I  fed  the  bears  in  Yel- 
lowstone Park,  and  after  a  while  the  peo- 
ple in  town  had  forgotten  about  my 
father  making  it  rain. 

After  we  got  back  my  mother  did  not 
say  anything  about  my  father  doing  the 
housework  for  a  month,  but  it  was  a  long 
time  before  he  decided  to  run  for  mayor 
again.  UJUJUJ 
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Pipe-happy? 

.In -l  as  «»ot 
and  relaxing;  i 
old  sweet  so 
when  over y 
b  r  i  n  n s  you 
extra-mild  t 
nii<l  sum. i>i  1 1  f 
of  Kentucky  < 
It's    a   J riet 

smoke —  this  '| 
blend  of  real  White  Burlcy.Try  Kent 
Chili — "Treat   Yourself  to  the  Itext. 
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CHEWING  TOBACCO 
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TASTE  and  QUALITY 


listen  fo.-"THE  FISHING  and  HUNTING 
OF  THE  AIR"- Mutual  Network,  every 


AMAZING   PAZO  ACTS  TO 

RELIEVE  PAII 

OF  SIMPLE  PILE! 

INSTANTLY 

Speed   amazing   relief   from   miseries  I 
simple  piles,  with  soothing  Pazo*!  Actsl 
relieve  pain  and  itching  instantly — soot  i 
inflamed  tissues — helps  prevent  sorenj 
— reduce  swelling.  You  get  real  comfor 
help.  So  don't  surfer  one  moment  of  n 
less  torture  from  simple  piles.  Get  Pazo  I 
fast,  wonderful   relief.   Ask  your  doc 
about  it.   Suppository  form — also  tulj 
with  perforated  pile  pipe  for  easy,  th 
ough  application. 

*Pazo  Ointment  and  Suppositories  ® 


PLUS    FREIS 

For  a  gem 


POWEI 
MOWN 


SEE  IT  TODAY  at  your  dealer's 
.  .  .  the    SportLawn,     preoiaion- 
built  with  famous  Toro  features 
by    America's    leading 
maker  of  championship 
golf    course     mowers. 
Briggs  &  Stratton  en- 
gine.   5-blade    17*   reel 
of   Disston    steel,    ball 
bearing   mounted.    For 
facta  write:  Toro  Mfg. 
Corp.,  Dept.  C-4a,  M  in- 
neapolia  6,  Minn. 
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WHY  YOU  HAVEN'T  GOT  A  HOUSE 


Continued  from  page  17 


I  came  back  with  a  suitcase  of 
till  ,  reports  and  newspaper  clippings 
*4  he  final  conclusion  that  what  Amer- 
H  seds — and  doesn't  have — is  a  build- 
>A   idustry. 

'  )   day   the  private  builder  faces  the 
!  jest  market  for  shelter  since  the  IMI- 

Ii  landed  on  Plymouth  Rock.  But 
omes  he  has  built  are  priced  bc\  ODd 
of  the  average-income  family  and 
d  hope  of  the  lowest  third  of  our 
ie  groups. 

C  builders'  defense  is  an  old  story 

oe.    In  America,  as  elsewhere,  the 

fog  business  is  a  holdout  against  the 

ial  revolution.    Its  operators  are 

nally  small-scale.  Before  the  war, 

cent  of  America's  builders  aver- 

ly  one  house  a  year.  To  feed  this 

d  production,  the  manufacturers 

ding  materials  developed  a  bucket 
whereby  lumber,  nails  and  toilet 
travel  from  wholesaler  to  jobber 
cal  retailer.    Before  they  reach  the 
•r — and   his   buyer — some   of   the 
<    trials  double  in  price. 

Bank  Credit  a  Factor 

\  ijxause  he  is  a  small  operator,  the 

.<«er  has  often  seemed  helpless  in  the 

<t  the  wage  demands  and  restrictive 

cea  of  the  building  trades  unions 

lull  is  always  at  the  mercy  of  the  banks 

finance.    His  carpenters,   plumbers 

plasterers   demand   and    get   high 

on  the  job  against  the  days  of 

lo>  ment.    Since   houses   are   sel- 

sold  for  cash  on  the  barrelhead,  the 

ler  depends  on  the  banks  to  finance 

3  buyers'   mortgages.    Whenever   the 
Its    tighten    credit,    as    they    now 
aten,  building  slows  down. 
ike  other  manufacturers,  the  small- 
builder  blames  the  high  price  of 
i  II product  on   high   prices   generally. 
Mliuestionably,  he  cannot  produce  the 

K        house  at  today's  price  using  pre- 
1  methods.    The  cost  of  his  land  in 
Y  »y  cities  has  doubled  since  1939.   A 
'     KX)  house  at  prewar  prices  would  to- 
ost  about  $10,700  to  build.    The 
of  labor  for  such  a  house  has  gone 
<"»  from   approximately   $1,500    to   at 
double  that  figure  and  the  cost  of 
ils  has  risen  from  about  $2,250 
ajiround  $5,000. 

I  the  chief  trouble  is  the  building 
d.    While  other  American  indus- 


tries using  mass  production  are  now  ap- 
proaching demand,  the  average  home 
builder,  following  an  archaic,  inefficient 
and  wasteful  system,  has  ah  cads  priced 
himself  out  of  the  market  Until  he 
learns  to  mass-produce  homes  at  lowei 
cost,  he  will  have  \\o  satisfactory  answer 
for  the  house-hunting  public. 

l  ast  year,  ■  handful  oi  big  builders 
were  assaulting  the  old  building  system 
and  making  some  headway  in  mass  pro- 
duction. If  the  housing  revolution  is  to 
come  from  the  builders,  it  will  emerge 
from  these  efforts. 

( 1 )  In  Memphis,  Tennessee,  the  local 
hero  is  Wallace  E.  Johnson,  the  biggest 
builder  in  the  state.  Since  the  war,  he 
has  produced  2,000  modest  homes  at 
moderate  prices.  This  year,  he  expects 
to  set  out  a  two-bedroom  model  priced 
at  $5,999,  one  of  the  lowest  predictions 
to  date. 

Most  of  Johnson's  success,  and  that  of 
builders  like  him,  has  come  from  the 
way  they  handle  lumber — a  method 
called  "precutting."  While  the  old-style 
builder  ordered  his  lumber  at  retail  for 
each  job,  Johnson  has  bought  up  his 
own  forests  and  sawmills  to  keep  him 
supplied.  On  the  building  site,  old-style 
carpenters  sawed  the  lumber  to  size,  ig- 
noring the  waste.  But  Wallace  Johnson 
doesn't  leave  scraps.  His  lumber  is  pre- 
cut  in  his  plant  for  studs,  joists  and 
beams.  Odd  pieces  are  saved  for  win- 
dow frames,  cabinets,  etc.  When  a  John- 
son house  is  finished,  there  aren't  enough 
scraps  to  fill  a  wheelbarrow. 

"They  all  say  I'll  go  broke,"  Johnson 
told  me  cheerfully.  "Well,  I  haven't 
gone  broke  so  far.  I  save  a  little  here,  a 
little  there,  and  when  I  save,  so  does  the 
customer.  The  trouble,  by  jingo,  is  that 
too  many  people  want  to  make  too  much 
profit  out  of  one  house.  I've  made  mine 
out  of  hundreds.  Have  a  cigar!" 

(2)  William  J.  Levitt,  mass-scale 
builder  of  Manhasset,  Long  Island,  has 
gone  Wallace  Johnson  one  step  better. 
He  has  short-circuited  the  traditional 
distribution  system  not  only  in  lumber, 
but  in  all  supplies.  He  insists  that  man- 
ufacturers sell  to  him  direct  and  he  has 
applied  assembly-line  techniques  at  the 
building  site. 

Levitt's  results  have  been  spectacular. 
Since  July  1,  1947,  when  he  plowed  up 
a  Long  Island  potato  field,  he  has  built 
6,000  identical  houses  and  has  ended 
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"It's  right  in  front  of  your  eyes,  in  my 
closet,  back  of  my  dresses  on  a 
hanger  under  an  old  robe  of  mine!" 
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COME  SUMMER.. 

WE'RE  OFF 

TO  0A 


CANADA'S     a 
VACATION  PROVINCE 


We'll  take  the  high 
road  to  Ontario  this 
summer  ...  for  the 
vacation  of  a  life- 
time.   We're  making 
plans  now  for  our 
Ontario  holiday  .  .  . 
and  we  chose 
Ontario  this  year 
because  in  its  400,000 
square  miles  of  great 
outdoors  there's  so 
much  to  do  ...  so 
much  to  see.    We'll 
find  sandy  beaches, 
we'll  sail  and  fish 
for  the  "big  ones" 
in  clear  lakes  and 
white  streams.    Dad 
is  taking  his  golf  clubs     §# 
along  and  we've 
got  our  cameras 
ready  to  get  some 
swell  scenery  shots. 
We're  all  going  to 
have  a  wonderful 
time  this  year  in 
Ontario. 
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Department  of  Travel 

and  Publicity, 

MMBMH 

Ell,  Parliament  Buildings,  Toronto, 

Ontario. 

Please  tend   me  free 

information   a 

»ouf  Ontario. 

Nome 

Address 

City 

State 

with  Levittown,  the  fastest,  biggest 
building  job  in  America.  This  year,  he 
has  brought  out  a  new  two-bedroom 
model  priced  at  $7,990,  complete  with 
refrigerator,  electric  range,  automatic 
washer  and  Venetian  blinds.  In  seven 
days,  he  sold  707  of  these  homes, 
grossed  almost  $6,000,000  and  needed 
police  help  to  keep  his  customers  in  line. 
"The  trouble  with  most  builders," 
Levitt  told  me,  "is  that  they  are  mostly 
speculators,  playing  for  small  stakes  and 
ready  to  run  with  their  winnings.  The 
industry  has  got  to  grow  up  fast.  Until 
we  do,  we'll  have  hundreds  of  problems 
— local  building  codes,  restrictive  labor 
practices,  fabulously  expensive  materi- 
als. It  won't  do  for  us  to  shout  against 
government.  We  don't  have  anything  to 
shout  about  until  we  can  stand  on  our 
own  feet." 

(3)  The  big  postwar  hope  of  builders 
is  "prefabrication" — a  system  for  man- 
ufacturing homes  in  the  factory  and 
assembling  them  on  the  site.  Prefabrica- 
tion is  a  major  revolution  in  housing,  but 
it  is  not  yet  a  clear  success  and  builders 
heatedly  debate  its  merits. 

However,  Carl  G.  Strandlund  believes 
he  has  the  answer.  His  Lustron  Corpora- 
tion in  Columbus,  Ohio — a  revolution  in 
building  methods  and  materials — is  the 
nation's  biggest  gamble  that  factory 
methods  will  work.  The  federal  govern- 
ment is  behind  it  with  a  loan  of  $32,500,- 
000  from  the  Reconstruction  Finance 
Corporation. 

Wben  Lustron  goes  on  the  market  this 
year,  it  will  be  an  all-steel  house  de- 
signed for  mass  distribution.  Produced 
in  a  factory  of  porcelain  vats,  electric 
furnaces  and  conveyer  belts,  the  1949 
model  is  a  pastel-colored  house  of 
porcelain  enameled  steel,  with  two  bed- 
rooms, living  room,  bath  and  kitchen. 

The  Lustron  Corporation  is  planning 
to  build  and  sell  houses  like  automobiles. 
Strandlund  realizes  that  the  cost  of  land, 
labor  and  assembly  on  the  site  will  vary 
according  to  location  and  area  but  he  is 
depending  on  volume  production  to  keep 
his  price  down  to  between  $9,000  and 
$10,500.  Like  the  automobile  industry, 
Lustron  has  established  licensed  dealers 
throughout  the  country.  The  dealers  will 
put  up  the  house,  sell  it  and  service  it. 

(4)  Beyond  the  immediate  promise  of 
Lustron,  Levitt  and  Johnson  is  one  full- 
blown theory.  America  needs,  some 
builders  believe,  a  huge  building  cor- 
poration, capitalized  at  $100,000,000 
and  ready  for  big  business.  Such  a 
corporation  would  short-cut  the  ancient 
distribution  system;  it  would  provide 
labor  with  steady  employment  at  steady 
wages  for  steady  production;  it  would 
prefabricate  standardized  parts  for  all 
builders,  cutting  the  price  of  materials; 
and  it  would  supply  the  ultimate  con- 
sumer by  building  a  house  he  can  afford. 

Co-operation  Needed 

So  monumental  a  venture  would  re- 
quire, at  least,  the  mutual  effort  of  many 
builders.  Today,  however,  there  is  little 
agreement  among  builders  except  to  op- 
pose government  action  and  to  claim, 
through  their  public  relations  experts, 
that  the  building  business  is  much  ma- 
ligned, that  last  year's  production  was 
maligned,  that  last  year's  production  was 
as  good  as  anyone  should  expect. 

Who  is  the  hardest  hit  in  this  stagger- 
ing need  for  homes?  Last  year  builders 
supplied  the  high-priced  field  and  this 
year  government  plans  to  build  for  the 
slum  dwellers.  It  is  between  these  two 
markets  that  the  vast  demand  lies — that 
of  middle-income  families  who  need 
homes  they  can  afford,  homes  in  reach 
of  the  average  American's  salary  of  $60 
a  week. 

Today,  thousands  of  young  families 
are  mortgaging  themselves  to  homes  be- 
yond their  incomes,  doubling  up  with 
their  in-laws  and  living  in  makeshift 
shelters.  In  San  Francisco,  50,000  veter- 


ans' families  are  crammed  into  "tempo- 
raries"— ramshackle  barracks,  trailers 
and  Quonset  huts. 

In  Chicago,  I  met  John  Ritt  and  fam- 
ily, living  in  a  beaverboard  trailer  in  a 
veterans'  camp  at  the  edge  of  town.  Like 
thousands  of  others,  the  Ritts  lie  in  the 
vacuum  between  the  builder's  efforts  and 
the  government's  intentions:  They  are 
too  well  off  to  get  into  public  housing 
projects  and  too  poor  to  afford  a  $  1 2,000 
house  or  the  soaring  rent  of  one  of  Chi- 
cago's newest  apartments. 

Their  trailer  is  far  from  the  little  white 
bungalow  John  Ritt  dreamed  of  over- 
seas. He  and  his  son  Richard  share  one 
folding  bed,  while  his  wife  Jean  and 
daughter  Karen  share  the  other.  Their 
prewar  furniture  is  still  in  storage. 

Low-Income  Class  Suffers 

John  Ritt  is  a  streetcar  motorman  and 
able  to  pay  $65  a  month  for  rent  or  to 
cover  a  mortgage, up  to  $8,000.  He  sim- 
ply can't  find  anything  in  that  range. 
Until  he  does,  he  will  continue  to  mark 
the  failure  of  the  home-building  busi- 
ness. 

Still  struggling  to  house  the  great  mid- 
dle class,  the  builders  have  been  blamed, 
perhaps  unfairly,  for  failing  to  supply 
the  lowest  third  of  our  income  groups. 
For  private  enterprise,  supplying  hous- 
ing for  this  group  has  always  seemed  an 
economic  impossibility.  By  default,  the 
builders  have  virtually  abandoned  this 
field  to  federal  action  in  slum  clearance 
and  to  public-supported  housing  to  re- 
place the  slums.  But  many  builders, 
fearful  of  government  projects,  have 
tried  to  reason  the  slums  away.  "We 
had  slums  in  grandfather's  day,"  one  told 
me,  "and  we  have  them  now.  Nobody 
got  excited  until  Roosevelt  started  shout- 
ing about  the  'one-third  ill-housed!'  " 

In  cities  I  visited,  mayors,  business- 
men and  housing  officials  are  deeply 
concerned  with  the  slums.  "Slums  have 
a  habit  of  spreading,"  says  Martin  H. 
Kennelly,  mayor  of  Chicago.  "They 
creep  up  on  the  good  neighborhoods 
and  destroy  the  homes  and  businesses 
which  their  owners  have  looked  upon  as 
secure." 

Across  the  country,  you  hear  many 
spectacular  speeches  about  slums,  but 
there  are  no  spectacular  results.  The 
best  efforts,  however  hopeful,  are  still 
indirect.  In  Memphis,  Tennessee,  last 
year,  private  enterprise  constructed 
some  new  low-cost  homes  specifically 
for  Negroes,  who  are  normally  commit- 
ted by  economic  and  racial  restrictions 
to  the  city's  slums.  The  enterprise  was 
spark-plugged  by  Bertram  W.  Horner, 
the  local  Federal  Housing  Director  and 
a  former  banker. 

At  first,  it  was  difficult  to  find  a  builder 
to  undertake  the  work.  But  finally  Hor- 
ner interested  the  wealthy  Florida  Broth- 
ers, speculative  builders  in  Arkansas  and 
Tennessee.  Last  summer,  Memphis'  Riv- 
erview  was  completed  and  its  houses 
were  quickly  sold — at  $4,990.  They  are 
simple,  two-bedroom  frame  bungalows, 
built  at  rock-bottom  prices. 

Such  a  low-cost  project  would  be  im- 
possible in  New  York  City,  where  land 
prices  are  prohibitive  and  every  acre  is 
crowded  with  apartments.  But  that  city 
has  found  a  partial  solution  to  the  lower 
cost  problem  by  side-stepping  the  build- 
ers and  appealing  to  the  Metropolitan 
Life  Insurance  Company  to  invest  in 
low-rental  apartments.  On  the  site  of 
former  slums,  Metropolitan  built  Stuy- 
vesant  Town,  a  massive  apartment  de- 
velopment whose  rents  are  among  the 
lowest  in  the  city.  To  keep  rents  low. 
the  city  paid  for  clearing  the  land  and 
held  down  Metropolitan's  city  taxes  to 
the  value  of  the  undeveloped  land. 

In  Washington,  as  Congress  prepared 
its  controversial  housing  bill,  the  voices 
of  the  builders  and  realtors  rose  to  fever 
pitch.  In  the  Capitol,  their  noisiest 
spokesman  has   been   the   lean,   sharp- 
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How  Dr.Edwan 
Helps  Folks  Wll 
Are  Constipati 

For  over  40  years,  Dr.  F.  M.  EdwanB^ 
noted  Ohio  Doctor,  successfully  reli| 
patients  bothered  by  constipation  an! 
headaches,  lack  of  pep,  dull  eyes,  I 
breath,  sallow  skin,  with  his  famous] 
Edwards'  Olive  Tablets. 

Olive  Tablets  are  purely  vegetable. 
work  gently  but  oh — so  thoroughly! 
Tablets   act   on   both   upper   and 
bowels  and  clean  clogging  waste  fro 
entire  intestinal  tract.  Just  see  if 
Tablets  don't  give  you  the  most 
fortable,    satisfactory,    more    nalura 
bowel  movements  you've  ever  had 
griping  or  weakening  effects. 

Buy  Olive  Tablets  today.  Follow  U 
directions.  I5i,  30<.  All  drugstores. 
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The  ONLY  addressing  machine  in 
the  entire  world  that  prints 
addresses  through  non- 
metallic  typewriter 
stenciled  address 
cards  that  file  and 
serve  as  index  cards. 

Lift  it  — try  it. 

Compare  it  and  you 

will  wonder  why  it  is  pticed  so  low. 


ADDRESSING  MACHINE  | 

149-G  Albany  Street 
Cambridge  39,  Mass. 
Estabthkrd  1898  ■  Raltd  A  At 
Our  booklet  describes  28  models,  $45  to  $  18.T 


CUT  HEARING  Al. 
BATTERY  COSTS  j 

50Zto6W\\ 


Savings  from  1/2  to  1/3  of  fornW/i 
battery  cost  — yet  SURER,  CLEARM.,„. 
UNDERSTANDING!  Look  Up  SONOTOl*"! 
in  your  'phone  book  or  write— 


SONOTON 


ELMSFORD,  NEW  YORK 
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Stops  Bad  Foot  Odor 


ds,  caused  •(<J 

of  wash-  \_T 

Scholl's  /y*v 

!  It  con-  '              ,)' 


Offensive  foot  odor  is  caused 
disorder  of  the  sweat  glands, 
Bromidrosis.  No  amount 
ing  will  stop  it.  But  Dr. 
Bromidrosis  Powder  will! 
tains   highly  effective   medication 
that  quickly  kills  bad  foot  odor,  / 
helps  reduce  excessive  perspiration, 
control  the  disorder  and  stop  foot  \ 
odor  in  shoes.  Get  this  relief  today!  \ 
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FISHING  J? 


TIF  TO  SMART  FISHEKM 

Fish  as  experts  do  and  have  m 
fun!  Get  FREE  52 -page  fishi 
booklet  compiled  by  the  men 
Richardson— real  ayed-in-tbl 
wool  fishermen  whose  skill;  i 

I  hands  fashion  the  famous  rot  | 
tagged  with  the  "Sign 

,ofthe  Fish". 
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357  FISHING  TIPS  ARE  YOURS  I 
Print  name  and  address  on  postcard, 
mail  to:  RICHARDSON  ROD  & 
I  REEL  CO.,  3177  N.  Sawyer  Ave.. 
Chicago  18,111.  i 
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jka-Seltzer 

'  for  relief"  of 
fOMACH  UP$ET* 


or  relief  of  stomach  upsets.  Alka- 
bttxer  is  the  nation's  favorite.' 
es.  for  relief  of  acid  indigestion, 
l   impartial    nationwide    survey 

ows  more  people  take  Alka- 
rltrer  than  any  other  drug  prod- 

t.  Whenever  you  have  acid 
(digestion,  alkalize  with  Alka- 
eltrer  —  for  dependable,  long- 
sting    relief.    Keep   Alka-Seltzer 

11  hand  ...  so  you'll  have  it  when 
Ml  need  it. 
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I  and   Canada 
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ilLVER  MINNOW 

[The  Silver  Minnow  s  flared 
■aaveed  guard  prevents  snag- 
I  Jking.  fouling,  and  lost  fish 

jl     FREE   BOOKLET 

|l        How  to  Fish  Johnson's 
[A     Silver  Minnow."  Write- 

1*        10UIS  JOHNSON  CO. 
{--•  40-»  N.  Walls  St. 


Chicago,  III. 


America  $  Favorite 
Weediest  Spoon 


He'll  Say  Hamburgers 
teste  better  with 


lU£e  —  Hm  dash 
that  mokes  the  dish! 
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.  Now  add  your  flour" 
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tongued  Herbert  U.  Nelson,  executive 
vice-president  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Real  Estate  Boards. 

Nelson,  and  presumably  the  realtors 
he  represents,  sees  in  federal  rent  control 
"the  first  step  toward  Communism"  and 
he  refers  to  national  legislation  as  "that 
Socialist  housing  measure." 

Until  recently,  Senator  Robert  A. 
Taft,  outspoken  sponsor  of  federal  hous- 
ing legislation,  stood  cold  and  aloof 
from  the  builders'  brickbats.  But  a  few 
weeks  ago,  in  a  speech  on  housing,  he 
delivered  a  blunt,  direct  warning. 

Public  Housing  Not  Competitive 

"While  I  am  a  great  believer  in  free 
enterprise,"  he  said,  "this  happens  to  be 
a  field  where  it  has  failed  to  find  a  solu- 
tion. J  have  found  no  alternative  to  pub- 
lic housing  as  a  method  of  providing 
low-income  rental  to  those  at  the  bottom 
of  the  income  scale.  There  is  no  reason 
why  the  public  housing  program  should 
compete,  or  interfere  in  any  way,  with 
the  private  housing  industry.  Those  who 
are  opposed  to  public  housing  have  done 
their  own  industry  a  disservice  by  their 
indiscriminate  and  unreasoning  opposi- 
tion." 

What  is  it  that  government  plans  to  do 
in  housing?  Federal  housing  bills  are  al- 
ready old-timers  in  the  legislative  hop- 
per, sponsored  by  Republicans  and 
Democrats  alike.  Since  the  end  of  the 
war,  several  hundred  housing  bills  have 
been  presented  to  Congress  by  several 
dozen  legislators.  Of  these,  two  com- 
prehensive measures  came  close  to  pas- 
sage— the  Wagncr-Ellendcr-Taft  bill, 
which  was  approved  by  the  Senate  and 
blocked  by  the  House  in  the  79th  Con- 
gress, and  the  Taft-Ellendcr-Wagner 
bill,  which  met  the  same  late  last  year. 
This  year  additional  proposals  aimed  at 
middle-income  housing,  with  special  at- 
tention to  co-operatives,  have  been  in- 
troduced. 

The  WET  bill,  the  TEW  bill  and  their 
bipartisan  successor  in  this  Congress. 
would  provide  for: 

(1)  A  statement  of  national  housing 
policy,  which  declares  that  all  Ameri- 
cans are  entitled  to  a  decent  home,  thai 
housing  is  the  business  of  private  enter- 
prise, that  government  may  stimulate 
and  supplement  private  building,  but  not 
impede  or  supplant  it. 

(2)  A  program  of  slum  clearance  and 
urban  redevelopment,  supported  co-op- 
eratively by  municipal  and  federal  sub- 
sidies. 

(3)  A  low-rent  public  housing  pro- 


and    shouting, 
bedrock  objec- 


gram  to  provide  homes  for  the  bottom 
level  of  our  income  groups.  These  hous- 
ing projects,  built  by  the  lowest  bidders, 
would  be  owned  and  managed  by  local 
housing  authorities.  The  federal  govern- 
ment would  make  up  annual  deficits  re- 
sulting from  low  rents  for  low  income 
families. 

(4)  Federal  aid  for  farm  housing 
through  a  system  of  loans  and  grants. 

(5)  A  housing  research  program,  led 
by  the  government  in  co-operation  with 
the  building  business  to  discover  new 
methods  and  techniques  for  reducing 
building  costs. 

Beyond  the  catcalls 
what  are  the  builders' 
tions  to  this  program? 

The  new  legislation,  they  say,  would 
bring  government  actively  into  the  build- 
ing business.  In  terms  of  self-interest, 
(hey  see  nothing  in  it  for  the  private 
home  builder.  When  bids  are  let  for  pub- 
lic housing  projects,  the  lowest  are 
bound  to  come  from  general  contrac- 
tors, who  are  equipped  for  such  large- 
scale  construction.  The  few  big  home 
builders  who  could  handle  the  job 
— men  like  Bill  Levitt  and  Fritz  Burns — 
are  already  overtaxed  with  building  pri- 
vate homes. 

Public  housing  projects,  the  builders 
believe,  will  compete  with  them  for 
available  labor  and  materials,  and  may 
run  building  costs  up  even  higher.  While 
Senator  Taft  and  other  backers  of  pub- 
lic housing  assure  them  that  the  govern- 
ment will  restrict  its  program  to  surplus 
labor  and  materials,  the  builders  will 
have  none  of  it. 

With  these  arguments,  neither  the 
public  nor  the  present  Congress  have 
been  much  impressed.  Clearly,  there  is  a 
theoretical  risk  to  private  builders  in 
government  building.  But  there  is  an 
even  greater  practical  risk  to  the  public 
in  spreading  slums  and  their  inevitable 
result:  crime,  broken  homes,  fire,  dis- 
ease and  decaying  cities. 

Considering  the  problem,  a  govern- 
ment economist  says:  "There's  one  big 
requirement  for  free  enterprise.  It's  got 
to  be  enterprising." 

Today,  hard  pressed  from  all  sides, 
the  builders  have  no  means  of  keeping 
government  out  except  by  building  more 
houses  at  lower  cost.  Some  of  the  big- 
gest builders  are  now  pointing  the  way. 
The  American  people,  accustomed  to 
industrial  miracles,  expect  and  hope  for 
the  miracle  that  will  allow  builders  to  de- 
velop a  huge  industry  capable  of  produc- 
ing houses  in  quantity  at  a  price  the  aver- 
age American  can  afford. 


YOU  CAN 
TRUST 


sTXCKL-ORCNO 
LINE 


When  the  big  one  strikes,  you'll  be  glad 
your  line  is  a  South  Bend.  They're  the  lines  yon 
an  lru.it  —  even  when  the  hitting  is  the  hard- 
est. Nothing  is  spared  to  make  them  the  finest, 
eJsiest  casting,  longest  wearing  lines  that  it  is 
possible  to  make.  You'll  make  no  mistake  in 
selecting  South  Bend  lines.,  .they're  the  favor- 
ites of  millions  of  fishermen. 

Black-Oreno  Line —World -famed  bait  cast- 
ing line.  Waterproofed,  hard-braided.  Guar- 
anteed.   Nylon  or  silk.   50  yards  —  $1.20  up. 

Excel-Oreno  Line  — Nylon  level  sizes  G  to  C 
$1.85  up;  double  tapers  HEH.  HDH.  HCH 
$9;  bug  tapers  GAF,  GBF,  GCG  $9.  Silk 
line  priced  slightly  higher. 

#411  South  Bender 

The  perfect  catting  rod  —  has 

live  action.  Tip  only  V?  ounces. 
Lengths  4'  It*,  iW.  $13.50. 

Bamboo  Fly  Rods 

Quality-built  of  finest  split 
bamboo  for  smooth' action.  II 
models.  $15  to  $35. 

Bait  Casting  Reels 
Pcrfcctoreno  Reels     $10  up. 
Level- Wind    Ann- Back- Lash 
Reels      $6.75  up. 

Oren-O-Matlc  Reels 

Finest  automatic  fly  rod  rec"ls 
made.  Balanced.  Free-stripping. 
Silent   $10  and  $10.50. 

No.  973  Bess-Oreno 

World's  greatest  and  most  im- 
itated bait.  $1.10.  Four  small- 
er sizes      65c  to  90c 

No.  910  Nlp-I-Diddee 

New,  semi-wcedless,  high-float- 
ing surface  bait  with  effective, 
fish  getting  action.  $1.25. 


FREE!  New  Booh  on  Fishing 

Every  fisherman  needs  "Fishing  — 
What  Tackle  and  When."  76  pages 
of  fly  and  bait  casting  instructions, 
fishing  hints.  J3  fish  action  pictures 
in  color,  fish  records,  tackle.  Wrilt 
for  it  today!  FREE. 

SOUTH  BEND  BAIT  CO. 

7S0  High  St.,  South  Bend  21,  Ind. 
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Inside  j^ports 


Colliers 
SPORTS 


By  BILL  FAY 


Bob  Schoendube  came  out  of 
Santo  Tomas  prison  camp  with 
cheerleader  ambitions  that  made 
him  a  national  champion  tumbler 


fiob  takes  off  on  a  taut  trampolin 


THE  University  of  Michigan  not  only  has 
the  national  champion  football   team,  it 

also  has  the  national  champion  trampolin 

tumbler.  He's  Bob  Schoendube,  a  gyroscopic 
youngster  from  Manila,  Philippine  Islands,  who 
eats  four  meals  a  day  to  make  up  for  the  ones  he 
missed  in  the  Japs'  Santo  Tomas  prison. 

Bob  weighed  1 1 9  pounds  on  liberation  day.  Now, 
he's  throwing  145  pounds  around  on  the  trampolin 
— a  bouncy  chunk  of  canvas  latched  onto  an  8-by- 
1 2-foot  steel  frame. 

When  Bob  entered  Michigan  two  years  ago,  he 
couldn't  even  execute  a  simple  front  fliffis — a 
double  flip  followed  by  a  half  twist,  and  he  thought 
a  trampolin  belonged  in  a  Salvation  Army  band. 
Bob  just  wanted  to  be  a  cheerleader,  and  nobody 
warned  him  that  the  cheerleaders'  coach,  New- 
ton C.  Loken,  was  also  the  gymnastic  coach,  or 
that  five  of  Michigan's  eight  cheerleaders  were 
gymnasts. 

Quicker  than  Schoendube  could  say,  "Newton  C. 
Loken,"  he  was  hanging  from  the  gym  ceiling  all 
tied  up  in  a  safety  belt.  "Then  Loken  started 
spinning  me,"  Bob  recalls.  "It  was  fun,  sort  of.  I 
was  doing  somersaults  and  flips,  and  the  belt  held 
me  up.  Gradually,  certain  motions  became  auto- 
matic— I  was  developing  muscle  memory.  After 
a  while,  I  got  rid  of  the  safety  belt  and  started 
bouncing  on  the  tramp." 

In  competition,  Schoendube  spins  like  a  roulette 


wheel  for  90  seconds — sufficient  time  to  perform 
approximately  30  of  the  50  standard  trampolin 
tricks.  In  the  first  60  seconds,  he  burns  up  as  much 
muscle  and  nervous  energy  as  a  runner  expends  in 
a  fast  440. 

"It  doesn't  make  me  dizzy,"  Bob  testifies,  "but 
I  have  a  funny  feeling  for  10  or  15  minutes  after- 
ward— like  walking  on  a  carpet  a  foot  thick." 

TOUJOURS  DOTTIE  LAMOUR 

Bob  ("I  used  to  be  a  track  star  in  my  high  school 
days  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,")  Hope  fought  eight  pro 
bouts  disguised  as  Packy  East.  After  being  kayoed 
by  K.O.  Walsh  in  bout  number  eight,  East  went 
west  on  The  Road  to  Bing  Crosby. 

SEA  HORSES  MIGHT  HELP 

The  average  1 4-minute  game  of  water  polo  lasts 
60  minutes,  because  of  interruptions.  Somebody's 
fingernails  plow  somebody's  chest.  T-w-e-e-t.  The 
referee's  whistle  enforces  a  truce  while  the  foul  is 
assessed.  Somebody's  heel  encounters  somebody's 
umbilicus.     T-w-e-e-t. 

Interruptions.  Interruptions.  During  all  foul 
stoppages  the  players  have  to  keep  on  paddling, 
which  explains  why  the  gasping  combatants  insist 
water  polo  is  the  most  fatiguing  of  all  sports — and 
probably  the  roughest. 

Players  gulp  air  through  the  mouth  (prolonged 
nasal  breathing  of  the  watery  pool  air  might  bring 
on  sinus  trouble).  Now  and  then  a  gulper  bites 
the  hand  that  feeds  him — feeds  him  the  ball,  that 
is. 

"A  tired  player  with  sharp  teeth  is  a  real  menace," 
concedes  Sam  Greller,  coach  of  the  1947-'48  na- 
tional champion  Illinois  Athletic  Club  team  of 
Chicago.  "The  harder  he  gulps,  the  harder  he 
bites." 

Even  so,  modern  water  polo  is  pretty  tame  com- 
pared to  the  water  wrestling  that  went  on  10  years 
ago. 

"In  those  days,"  Greller  points  out,  "we  used  a 


\  \: 


soft  ball.     The  strategy  was  simple.     You 
your  opponent  underwater  until  the  ball  came  I 
Now,  we're  using  a  hard  ball  and  it's  a  foul 
conceal  either  the  ball  or  your  opponent  uncj 
water." 
What  it  amounts  to  is  basketball  in  the  water! 


Water  polo — 60  grueling  minutes 


ILLUSTRATED  BY  JOHN  CULLEN  MURPHY 


The  Mangrum  penny-pitching  putt 


POINTS  ON  PUTTING 

After  Lloyd  Mangrum  won  the  Tucson  oper 
reporter  asked  Jimmy  Demaret,  "Say,  Jim,  j| 
noticed  any  change  in  Mangrum's  putting?" 

"Now  that  you  mention  it,"  Demaret  said,  "t| 
guy    is    getting   humpbacked    from   picking 
footers  out  of  the  cup." 

Mangrum,  golf's  top  money  winner  in  1948 
the  man  to  beat  in  every  pro  tournament  (at  Id 
until  Ben  Hogan  recovers  from  that  auto  acciderj 
has  some  radical  ideas  about  putting. 

"It's  just  like  pitching  pennies,"  Lloyd  insists,  j 
fellow  hardly  uses  his  wrists  at  all.    I  judge  dista 
by  the  amount  of  swing — and  just  swing  the  l| 
up  to  the  cup. 

"Too  many  golfers,"  Lloyd  adds,  "spend 
much  time  reading  the  green.    They  look  for 
grain  and  the  roll.    They  get  a  good  line,  then  tl| 
push  the  ball  five  feet  past  the  cup — or  five 
short.     They're  worse  off  than  the  fellow  wb 
hole  high,  but  a  foot  off  line  either  way.    Th;| 
why  I  say  the  most  important  part  of  putting 
distance — not  line." 

Last  year,  Mangrum  collected  $45,898.32  wl 
his  system  of  penny-pitching  putting.  Some  pit| 
ing.    Some  pennies. 

CLEAN  SWEEP 

The  Pittsburgh  Pirates'  Rip  Sewell  (who  \B 
be  forty-one  on  May  11th)  has  pitched  nine  si 
son  openers — and  won  all  of  them.  He  will  prf 
ably  make  it  ten  against  the  Chicago  Cubs  A|| 
19th.  LZJLZJcl 


Better  try 


BEER 
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sleep? 

Don't  count 

sheep* 

count  on 

TUMS 

Acid  indigestion  at  bed- 
time may  rob  you  of 
hours  of  sleep.  Don't 
let  it!  Take  Turns!  No 
mixing  or  stirring — slip 
Turns  in  your  mouth 
just  like  candy  mints. 
Almost  instantly,  Turns 
relieve  heartburn  and 
gas — let  you  get  to  sleep 
faster,  sleep  better.  No 
baking  soda  in  Turns. 
No  danger  of  overal- 
kalizing  —  no  acid  re- 
bound. Get  Turns  — get 
your  sleep!         ^__-. 


To» 


To  feel  better, 

try  one  or  two  TUMS 

ofter  breakfast. 


for  the  tummy 

NEED  A  LAXATIVE  TOO? 


CATCH  MORE  FISH  Day  or  Night 


GLO-WORM    HOOKS, 

Fish  can't  resist  'em!  Ready-baited  with  sci-^ 
entifically  scented  luminous  rubber  Gl 
Worms.  (Jan  be  used  over  and  over  again 
Results    Guaranteed  I    Double    vourj 
money  back  i/Glo-  Worm  Hooks  don 't ^ 
prove  the  best  bait  you  ever  used.  At i 
Dealers,  or  Order  Direct.   12  torj 
*  1.00  Postpaid.  Depf.  K. 


GLO-LURE.  INC  .  Medford.Wis 


CRD S LEY  of  us  A 

-leads  the  way 

Here's  the  new  economy  cor  jryled  for  the  USA. — made 
m  the  U.S. A  Large',  longer  body  lines,  a  clean  sweep 
of  design  that's  truly  American. 

New  Crosley  Station  Wagon  (above J  is  the  biggest 
selling  station  wogon  in  the  world.  Sleek  body  lines. 
Seats  4,  or  7  with  V,  ton  load.  All  steel.  No  increase 
in  price.  New  Crosley  Sedon  Deluxe  (below)  is  bigger, 
with  speed -line  styling,  nch  interior,  choice  fabrics 
Seots  4  with  omple   luggage  room 

All  5  new  Crosley  models— including  Convertible,  Panel 
Delivery  and  Pick-up  Truck  —  look  big,  feel  big,  act  big  — 
cost  little  to  buy  or  drive.  Powerful  Crosley  engine  takes 
steep  hills  m  hiqh,  gives  you  up  to  50  miles  on  a  gallon 
of  regular  gasoline.  And  a  Crosley  costs  less  than  on  8- 
yeor-old,  hi'gh  upkeep  used  cor.  Prices  range  downward 
from  the  Stotion  Wagon  at  only  $929  FO  B  Morion, 
Indtona. 

For  complete  new  cat- 
olog,  write  your  name  ond 
address  on  the  margin  of 
this  page,  tear  out  and 
send  to  Crosley  Motors, 
Inc   ,    2530  CE    Spring    Gro- 


Ave 


cl  FiNM  out 

Cincinnati     14,     Ohio. 
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MY  FRIEND  MISS  BARRYMORE 


Continued  from  page  14 


to  believe  that,  a  realist,  she  felt  that 
she  rated  the  citation  but,  for  reasons 
of  modesty,  shrank  from  voicing  it.  Be- 
cause he  felt  that  the  symposium  would 
not  be  complete  without  her  verdict 
Patterson  in  person  pressed  her  for 
an  answer.  Her  reluctant  choice  lay  be- 
tween Ellen  Terry  and  Helena  Modjeska, 
and  she  finally  named  the  latter,  since 
Modjeska  had  played  with  great  suc- 
cess with  Maurice  Barrymore,  Ethel's 
father. 

Ethel  a  Sports  Enthusiast 

No  woman  I  know,  in  or  out  of  the 
theater,  is  so  vitally  interested  in  sports 
as  Ethel  Barrymore.  I  recall  walking 
into  her  dressing  room  on  a  September 
evening  in  1941  to  be  greeted  with: 
"Well,  I  see  the  Bums  blew  two  today." 
That  was  her  way  of  saying  that  the 
Dodgers  on  their  final  invasion  of  the 
West  had  started  off  by  dropping  a  dou- 
ble-header to  the  Chicago  Cubs.  She 
was  playing  a  101 -year-old  matriarch 
in  Whiteoaks  the  night  of  the  second 
Louis-Schmeling  fight,  heard  the  re- 
sult over  her  dressing-room  radio  when 
the  plot  permitted  her  a  recess,  at  the 
final  curtain  was  able  to  say  in  an 
aside  to  a  fellow  player:  "Louis  in  the 
first  by  a  knockout.  Terrific  kidney 
punch." 

On  still  another  occasion  I  apologized 
to  her  maid  for  calling  up  on  Thanks- 
giving morning.  "It's  quite  all  right," 
she  replied.  "Miss  Barrymore's  been 
listening  to  the  Brown-Colgate  game 
since  eleven  o'clock." 

Ethel  Barrymore's  interest  in  sports 
may  have  been  inherited.  When  her  fa- 
ther was  a  student  at  Oxford  University 
in  England  he  was  the  amateur  light- 
weight boxing  champion  of  England. 
The  game  room  of  her  magnificent  coun- 
try estate  at  Mamaroneck,  New  York,  is 
paneled  with  reproductions  of  the  fin- 
ishes of  the  great  prize  fights  of  the  last 
half  century.  She  was  at  the  ringside 
when  Jack  Dempsey  keelhauled  Jess  Wil- 
lard  at  Toledo. 

The  game  room  of  that  house  in  Ma- 
maroneck recalls  another  of  my  favorite 
Barrymore  stories.  With  her  three  chil- 
dren she  was  watching  John  Barrymore 
and  John  Emery,  a  gentleman  whom  I 
later  married,  in  a  fiercely  contested 
billiard  game.  Just  as  he  was  about 
to  complete  a  difficult  three-cushion 
shot,  brother  John's  cue  ball  was  kissed 
off.  Flinging  down  his  cue  he  struck  a 
tragic  pose,  raised  his  hands  and  eyes 
to  the  ceiling  and  shouted,  "There  is  no 
God!" 

"Pay  no  attention  to  him,  children," 
hastily  said  Miss  Barrymore,  "he's  only 
jesting." 

A  devout  Roman  Catholic.  Ethel  Bar- 
rymore has  never  remarried  since  she  and 
Russell  G  Colt  were  divorced  in  1923. 

In  that  remote  day  when  our  newspa- 
pers were  without  columnists  her  name 
was  romantically  linked  with  that  of 
Richard  Harding  Davis,  of  the  Duke  of 
Manchester,  Sir  Gerald  du  Maurier.  the 
Earl  of  Alva,  Sir  Ranjitsinhji,  even  Win- 
ston Churchill. 

Ethel  Barrymore  is  fierce,  unfailing.  I 
might  say  almost  fanatic,  in  her  loyalties. 
In  the  theater  she's  had  the  same  stage 
manager.  Eddie  McHugh,  for  over  20 
years.  David  Britt  was  her  chauffeur  for 
more  than  30.  She  reserves  to  herself 
the  right  to  criticize  either  the  private  or 
professional  conduct  of  any  of  her  fam- 
ily. Let  anyone  else  try  to  elbow  one  of 
them  and  they  invite  the  vials  of  her 
wrath,  the  fire  of  her  temper.  Although 
she's  never  said  so  in  so  many  words 
I'm  sure  that  she  feels  that  all  the  actors 
who  have  impersonated  Hamlet  since 
the  Dane  was  played  by  John  Barry- 


more have  been  wasting  their  time  and 
ours. 

This  would  seem  as  good  a  time  as  an- 
other to  correct  the  impression  that 
Ethel,  John  and  Lionel  Barrymore  ever 
appeared  together  in  a  play.  They  never 
did.  One  picture,  Rasputin  and  the  Em- 
press, did  contain  the  three  of  them.  It 
was  Ethel  Barrymore's  first  talking  pic- 
ture. I  never  heard  her  make  any  com- 
ment about  it  beyond  the  fact  that  she 
never  took  the  trouble  to  see  it.  It's  been 
five  years  since  she  last  appeared  in  a 
play  in  New  York,  three  years  since  she 
toured  in  Philip  Barry's  The  Joyous  Sea- 
son for  her  long-time  friend  and  favorite 
producer,  Arthur  Hopkins. 

Mr.  Hopkins  is  one  of  the  few  people 
who  can  and  does  address  her  as  Ethel. 
Professional  associates  of  40  years  still 
formally  say  "Miss  Barrymore."  She 
doesn't  encourage  familiarity,  and  no 
one  has  a  greater  talent  for  breeding 
suspicions  of  inferiority  in  an  opponent. 
She  has  the  ability  to  put  a  quality  into 
a  glance  that  leads  her  adversary  to  be- 
lieve he  has  a  dab  of  mayonnaise  on  his 
coat  lapel  or  forgotten  to  shave  one  side 
of  his  face.  Thousands  of  people  are 
scared  stiff  by  her,  among  them  actors, 
directors  and  producers. 

Like  most  of  the  truly  great  of  her 
profession  she  had  a  phase  in  which  she 
gave  considerable  time  to  burning  the 
candle  at  both  ends.  In  these  errant  de- 
votions, as  in  everything  else  she  en- 
gages in,  she  carried  on  with  vigor  and 
style.  All  such  fascinating  nonsense  is  a 
good  15  years  behind  her.  Her  absti- 
nence is  worthy  of  imitation.  By  whom? 
By  me. 

What  worlds  do  there  remain  to  con- 
quer for  the  actress  who,  52  years  ago, 
could  be  seen  playing  with  William  Gil- 
lette in  Secret  Service  at  the  Adelphi  in 
London?  Her  reign  of  45  years  as  a  star 
in  New  York — she  abhors  the  word 
Broadway  as  a  cheap  means  of  identify- 
ing the  theater — for  all  I  know  may 
only  have  suffered  an  interruption,  even 
though  these  past  three  years  she  has 
appeared  on  Hollywood's  screens  on  her 
own  terms. 

What  passes  for  acting  in  Hollywood, 
with  some  few  exceptions,  must  puzzle 
and  embarrass  her,  as  it  puzzles  and  em- 
barrasses me.  I  have  seen  her  in  some 
half-dozen  films.  Her  style,  her  skiff, 
her  bearing  and  assurance  only  serve  to 
accentuate  the  professional  flaws  in  most 
of  her  associates.  So  many  sparrows  try- 
ing to  roost  with  an  eagle. 

Theater  Retirement  Doubtful 

Flirting  with  seventy,  full  of  honors, 
sure  of  the  esteem  of  all  her  fellows,  it's 
possible  that  she  may  not  act  on  the 
stage  again.  Possible,  but  not  probable. 
Don't  forget  that  as  recently  as  six  years 
ago  she  played  40  one-night  stands  in  a 
season  in  The  Corn  is  Green,  so  eager 
was  she  to  have  as  many  people  as  pos- 
sible see  her  in  her  most  successful  play. 
She's  what  we  in  the  trade  call  a  born 
trouper. 

She  has  a  spectacular  contempt  for 
those  tender  members  of  her  craft  who 
shrink  from  the  rigors  and  harassments 
of  the  road,  early  trains,  chancy  food, 
bad  hotels.  Such  challenges  never  have, 
never  will  dismay  her. 

Some  months  ago  the  producer  of  The 
Madwoman  of  Chaillot,  now  one  of 
New  York's  greatest  dramatic  hits,  wired 
her  an  offer  to  play  the  leading  role.  Her 
reply,  sent  from  her  home  in  California, 
was  significant:  "Don't  you  think  after 
working  for  50  years  for  cut  flowers  in 
my  dressing  room  I  should  be  permitted 
to  sit  in  my  garden  foi  a  while  and  watch 
them  grow?"  Significant,  did  I  say?  I 
wonder.  I— ' ' — I  L~-J 
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STANDARD   OF   QUALITY    SINCI    1867 

There's  a  complete  line  of  Coltl 
quality    hand    and    power    mowi 
each  with  superior  features  four.  I 
no  other  mower.    Get  the  best 
Coldwell  in  garden  supply,  hard! 
and  department  stores. 

Write  /or  free  literature 

Coldwell  Lawn  Mower  Division 

C010WEU  PHILADELPHIA  LAWN  MOW! R  CO 
Newburph,  Now  York 
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SIZE 
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When  disorder  of  kidney  function  perni 
sonous  matter  to  remain  in  your  blood.  I 
jause  nagging  backache,  rheumatic  pains,  l«*l 
loss  of  pep  and  energy,  getting  up  nights,  ( : 
puffiness  under  the  eyes,  headaches  and  d  I 

Don't  wait!  Ask  your  druggist  for  Doarfc 
a  stimulant  diuretic,  used  successfully  by  I 
forover  50  years.  Doan's  give  happy  relief  d 
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rella  vaguely  at  pools  and  eddies 
am  ot  oncoming  traffic.  In  his 
stands  for  hours  beside  an  open 
.  turning  a  pencil  sharpener  ab- 
he  winds   a   distant   reel.    At 
hen  he  gels  home,  he  greets  his 
a  t.unl  start,  as  though  he  had 
:n  her  before.    He  retires  to  his 
soon  as  supper  is  over,  and  sits 
our  after  hour  reading  sporting 
MS  and  greasing  lines  and  var- 
rods  and  telling  over  his  trout 
e  b\  one.  his  lips  working  noisc- 
lis  eves  as  g!ass\    as  the  stuffed 
rertric  mantel. 

es  not  matter  what  he  fishes  for. 
v  prefer  to  try  for  rainbows  or 
or  cutthroats  in  a  fast,  clear, 
un  stream.     He    may    work    for 
;  salmon  in  Eastern  Canada,  for 
silvers  in  the  Pacific  North- 
British  Columbia  or  Alaska.   He 
«k  the  mammoth  squaretails  in 
•any  River  in  Ontario,  or  the  sav- 
aniche  skipping  on  their  tails 
Peribonka  in  Quebec.     He  may 
rod    northward,    toward    the 

I  gra\ling  of  Alaska,  the  arctic 
Nome,  or  the  fabulous  shee  fish 
e  Bering  Sea.  one  of  the  rarest  ol 
lican  game  fish. 

rhaps  he  would  rather  troll  in  a 
e  for  giant  muskellunge:  the 
tigers  of  Wisconsin.  Michigan 

itario.   Or  cast  for  bass  along  the 

or  work  amid  the  weeds  and  lily 

pickerel  and  pike.    Or  try    for 

perch  in  the  warm  juniper  wa- 

a   Carolina    stream    at    the    full 

in  May.    Or  go  horn-poutin*   in 

■gland,   or   stump-knockin'   for 

ubs  in  Mississippi. 

not  matter  what  his  choice  of 

iy  be.    He  may  use  a  spoon,  a 

or  a  jointed  wooden  plug.    He 

>e  a  wet  fly,  a  streamer  fly,  a  hook 

with   angleworms.    He    may 

II  these,  if  he  is  a  dry-fly  purist, 
ive  at  the  bank  of  a  stream  with  a 
ious  sewing  basket  containing  as- 
feathers  and  spools  of  colored  silk 

a  metal  vise  and  a  butterfly  net, 
until  a  small  trout  breaks  water 
a  natural  insect  on  the  surface. 


I  [e  takes  the  trout;  but  he  does  not  put 
it  in  his  creel.    Instead  he  dissects  it  care 

fully,  analyzes  the  contents  ol  us  atom 

ach.  identities  the  insect  it  has  just 
swallowed:  and  then,  armed  with  his 
butterfly  net,  he  captures  another  insect 
tike  it.  He  places  the  insect  on  a  rock 
beside  him,  opens  his  sewing  basket,  and 
on  the  shank  of  a  bare  hook  he  tics  an  ex- 
act imitation  with  silk  and  leathers.  He 
anoints  this  artificial  fly  with  floating  oil, 
tics  a  to  the  end  of  twelve-fool  oxidized 
gut  leader,  and  ties  this  leader  to  the  end 
of  an  enameled  tapered  line,  which  has 
been  threaded  through  the  guides  ol  a 
three-ounce  split  bamboo  rod. 

He  advances  to  the  water's  edge, 
gauges  the  temperature  with  a  Stream 
thermometer,  estimates  the  wind  direc- 
tion and  velocity,  studies  the  location  of 
each  boulder  and  undercut  bank  where 
the  big  trout  may  lie.  He  moves  out 
carefully  into  the  stream,  so  that  no 
warning  ripple  will  precede  him,  until 
he  has  reached  a  location  in  midstream 
below  a  likely-looking  spot.  Then,  and 
then  only,  is  he  ready  to  fish. 

But  whether  he  seeks  a  record  rainbow 
in  Alaska  or  a  punkinseed  sunfisb  in  the 
millpond  behind  the  barn — whether  he 
uses  a  No.  14  Spent  Wing  Cahill  or  a 
gob  of  salmon  eggs — he  and  his  canvas- 
coated  comrades  are  brothers  under  the 
fly  dope.  They  know,  in  their  hearts, 
that  the  trophy  does  not  matter. 

They  are  alter  something  else,  some- 
thing rarer  and  more  permanent:  quiet, 
and  contentment  and  a  joy  in  little 
things.  Sun,  and  water  running,  and  the 
smell  of  wet  leaves  after  a  rain,  and 
wood  smoke  and  frying  bacon.  Chairs 
tilted  back  at  night,  and  muddy  boots 
crossed  heedlessly  on  a  boardinghouse 
bedspread,  and  a  bottle  hall  emptied. 
and  pipes  glowing  redder  as  the  argu- 
ment grows  hotter.  Memories  of  places 
fished,  dreams  of  other  fishing  places  yet 
to  visit  where  the  trout  come  so  big  that 
even  a  fisherman  won't  have  to  lie. 

So  do  not  feel  sorry  for  the  weary 
angler,  smeared  with  citronella,  eaten 
by  insects,  empty  of  creel  at  the  end  of  a 
long  day.  Fishing  isn't  for  fish,  he  knows. 
Fishing  is  for  fun.  1 (I 1 L_J 
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without  overhauling  .  .  .  l  m  5  times  longer 
than  ordinary  engines.  Rugged  Sheppard 
Diesel  construction  .  .  .  Sheppard  simplicity 

.  .  .  needs  less  time  out  for  maintenance, 
leaves  more  time  for  work!  New  booklet 
tells  the  complete  Sheppard  story  (shows 
how  you  can  reduce  power  costs  by  75%!). 
Mail  coupon  for  yours  today. 
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able Sheppard  Dealer  Franchise. 
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LTMH   BOCUE   HUDT 


Going- Going-  Gone 


COLONEL  ELLIS,  who  owned 
the  famous  island  that  is  New 
York's  immigration  center  today, 
used  to  give  shore  dinners  for  his 
friends.  They  were  popular  dinners,  because 
everything  was  caught  fresh  on  the  spot.  There 
were  ducks  and  geese  and  plover,  shot  in  the 
colonel's  own  marshes.  There  were  wild  pigeons. 
There  were  oysters  and  clams,  dug  along  Ellis 
Island's  clean  white  shores,  and  lobsters  and 
crabs  netted  off  the  rocks.  There  were  salmon 
taken  on  their  way  up  the  Hudson  to  spawn. 

That  was  over  a  century  ago,  of  course.  There 
are  no  oysters  and  clams  along  the  clean  white 
shores  now;  there  are  no  clean  white  shores.  The 
wild  pigeon  is  extinct,  the  plover  threatened  with 
oblivion.  If  any  duck  or  goose  set  foot  on  Ellis 
Island,  he  would  be  deported  as  an  enemy  alien. 
There  hasn't  been  a  salmon  swimming  up  the 
Hudson — or  virtually  any  other  major  river  in 
the  Eastern  United  States — for  50  years. 

Colonel  Ellis'  island,  multiplied  by  a  million, 
is  the  sorry  story  of  game  and  fish  in  this  country 
today.  And  our  disappearing  wild  life  is  only 
part  of  the  whole  story:  a  story  of  heedlessness, 
and  wanton  waste,  and  destruction  of  the  balance 
of  nature,  almost  to  a  point  beyond  repair. 

Our  forests  are  going.  According  to  William 
Vogt's  stunning  book  Road  to  Survival,  which 
every  American  should  read  out  loud  to  his  con- 
gressman, the  saw-timber  requirement  for  the 
nation  is  53,900  million  board  feet,  and  the  an- 
nual growth  is  35,300  million  board  feet— a 
deficit  of  almost  40  per  cent,  at  a  time  when 
countless  Americans  are  still  looking  for  places 
to  live.  Our  cutover  timberlands  are  littered  with 
slash,  where  no  tree  grows.  Careless  forest  fires 
take  a  yearly  toll  of  lumber  sufficient  to  build  an 
entire  modern  city. 

Our  soil  is  going.  "In  the  short  life  of  our 
country,"  Dr.  Hugh  Bennett,  chief  of  the  U.S. 
Soil  Conservation  Service,  testified  before  a  Con- 


gressional committee,  "we  have  destroyed  282,- 
000,000  acres  of  land  which  we  cannot  replace. 
Erosion  is  actively  destroying  775,000,000  addi- 
tional acres."  If  a  newspaper  reporter  stood  on 
the  banks  of  the  Mississippi  River  and  saw  a 
herd  of  a  hundred  cattle,  a  flock  of  sheep  and 
goats,  a  barnyard  full  of  chickens,  a  carload  of 
fruit  and  vegetables,  and  a  silo  filled  with  grain 
go  drifting  past  him,  it  would  make  all  the  front 
pages.  But,  unnoticed,  the  equivalent  of  a  1,000- 
acre  farm  floats  down  the  Mississippi  every  24 
hours:  lost  to  us  forever.  It  takes  nature  up  to 
1,000  years  to  restore  one  inch  of  topsoil;  yet 
more  than  half  a  billion  tons  of  irreplaceable  soil 
are  swept  down  the  Potomac  River — past  the 
halls  of  Congress — each  and  every  year. 

Our  waters  are  going:  ruined  by  criminal  pol- 
lution. We  laugh  at  the  Chinese  who  spread  their 
human  waste  on  the  fields.  We  are  more  civi- 
lized; we  dump  it  in  our  drinking  water.  Chi- 
cago, Detroit  and  other  cities  pour  their  offal 
directly  into  the  Great  Lakes  or  the  Mississippi. 

Our  wild  life  is  going,  going,  and — in  the  fore- 
seeable future — will  be  gone.  Darwin  said  in  his 
On  the  Origin  of  Species  in  1859:  "The  plenitude 
of  life  in  any  place  is  dependent  on  the  terrain 
and  food  and  cover."  These  are  the  very  things 
that  the  hand  of  man  has  destroyed.  Ever  since 
the  first  human  crept  out  of  the  first  cave  and 
knocked  over  the  first  animal  with  his  spear,  we 
have  been  upsetting  nature's  balance  more  and 
more.  Industrial  plants  have  leveled  forest  areas, 
used  up  the  space  that  once  provided  food  for 
birds  and  animals,  poisoned  through  their  refuse 
the  surrounding  waters  where  fish  and  waterfowl 
once  lived.  We  have  taken,  but  we  have  not  put 
back.  Our  controls  have  been  haphazard,  too 
often  dictated  by  politics  or  selfish  interests. 

Collier's  believes  that  we  should  try  to  restore 
the  balance  of  nature,  before  our  country  be- 
comes a  true  biologic  desert.  We  should  battle 
pollution  by  state  and  federal  laws  requiring 


proper  disposal  of  waste.  The  city  of  Milwau| 
has  been  doing  this  for  years,  and  has  found 
sewage,  properly  treated,  can  be  sold  for  profit 
fertilizer.  We  should  control  wanton  defored 
tion.  In  Sweden,  a  man  who  cuts  a  tree  must) 
place  it  by  planting  another.  That  is  a  lawf 
could  copy  here. 

We  should  provide  better  conditions  for 
remains  of  our  wild  life.  We  do  not  agree 
the  sentimentalists  who  would  ban  all  hunt 
and  fishing — unless  they  go  all  the  way,  and 
power  dams  and  industry  as  well.   Rather, 
sportsmen,  being  the  most  interested,  shouk 
enlisted  as  the  most  ardent  crusaders.   Marl 
predator,  can  help  restore  nature's  balance  | 
fighting  other  predators  who  are  in  compethl 
with  man,  such  as  the  voracious  crow — one  cij 
destroys  20  songbird  eggs  and  fledglings  per ; 
— the  great  homed  owl,  the  goshawk  and  sha 
shinned  and  Cooper's  hawk,  such  predatory 
as  the  carp  and  gar,  and  wild  life's  public  ene 
number  one:  the  prowling  uncontrolled  he 
cat.  He  can  work  to  restore  the  former  habital 
fish  and  game  by  building  wing-dams  on  strea  | 
by  reclaiming  barren  land,  by  planting  such 
cellent  food  and  cover  providers  as  grasses, 
tersweet,  lespedeza,  the  multiflora  rose. 

More  important,  man  can  and  should  pajl 
replace  the  game  that  he  destroys,  just  as  the  ll 
lory  owner  should  pay  for  adequate  waste  J 
posal,  or  the  timber  owner  should  plant  anot| 
tree  for  each  one  he  cuts.  A  pay-as-you-hunt  ] 
might  be  a  solution.  A  hunting  or  fishing  licel 
represents  the  right  to  hunt  or  fish.  In  additil 
the  sportsman  should  pay  proportionately  forf 
game  he  removes — the  price  to  be  based  on  [ 
abundance  or  scarcity  of  that  variety,  its  n| 
ket  value  and  its  replacement  cost.  The  mol 
would  be  spent  to  reclaim  breeding  areas,  pll 
food  supplies,  propagate  and  liberate  more  ;| 
mals  and  birds  and  fish,  to  restore  nature's  ll 
ance  that  we  have  destroyed.  ...  C| 


*    *    * 


"It  is  the  aim  of  Collier's  to  reflect  impartially  the  best  contemporary  thought  and 
on  its  own  behalf  to  speak  fearlessly  without  partisanship  on  a'l  questions  affect- 
ing the  nation's  welfare.  It  aims  furthermore  to  keep  always  before  its  readers 
a  high,  sane,  and  cheerful  ideal  of  American  citizenship."  .  .  .  Robert  J.  Collier 


*     *     * 
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rHEY  had  MET  only  that  evening 
but  instantly  the  spark,  was  kin- 
lled.  She  thought  him  most  attrac- 
ive  .  .  .  ami  he  knew  she  was  the 
,irl  he  had  been  waiting  for.  The 
omance  might  ha\e  gotten  some- 
vhere  if  he  hadn't  walked  around 
md  studied  the  cards  in  her  hand. 
That  finished  liim  with  her.  He  WU 
he  dummy  in  more  ways  than  one. 

Don't  He  That  W  <i  v 

A  hen  halitosis  ^unpleasant  breath) 
«.  s<>  common  .  .  .  when  it  can  put 
ou  in  the  worst  possible  light  .  .  . 
sn't  a  man  downright  dumb  to  risk 
(ffending  this  wa\  ? 

Why  take  chances?  \\  h\  put  your 
aith  in  momentary  makeshifts  w  hen 
jsterine  Vntiseptic  offers  a  delight- 
ul,  extra-careful  precaution? 

lou  simply  rinse  the  mouth  with 


l.isterine  Antiseptic,  and.  Id!  \our 
breath  becomes  sweeter,  fresher,  less 
likely  to  offend.  Sta\  B  that  wa\  .  tin). 
Not  for  seconds.  Not  for  minutes  .  .  . 
but  usually  for  hours. 

Before  any  date  where  you  want 

to  1m-  at  your  best  never,  never  omit 

l.isterine  Antiseptic.  It's  also  smart 
to  get  in  the  habit  of  using  it  night 

and  moraine. 


\\  hik  some  cases  of  halitosis  are 

of  systemic  origin,  most  cases,  *a\ 

some  authorities,  are  due  to  the  bac- 
terial fermentation  of  tin)  f»x>d  par- 
ticles clinging  to  mouth  surfaces. 
Listerine  Antiseptic  quickh  halts 
Such  fermentation,  then  overcomes 
the  odors  fermentation  causes. 


LISTERINE    ANTISEPTIC  .  .  .  the  extra-careful  precaution  against  offending 
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William  T.  Penrod,  Miami 

"I  stand  straighter, 
feel  better,  thanks  to 


That's  right,  Mr.  Penrod!  Men  in  all 
walks  of  life  report  that  "BRACER"  Sup- 
porter Belt  helps  them  look  trimmer, 
feel  better,  helps  relieve  fatigue. 

No  other  similar  garment  offers  all 
the  features  of  "BRACER":  full  2- way 
stretch  all-elastic  seamless  belt  gently 
but  firmly  pulls  your  stomach  in,  helps 
you  stand  straighter,  your  clothes  fit 
better;  special  design  of  waistband 
assures  snug  fit,  minimum  roll;  soft, 
roomy,  no-gape  fly-front  pouch  is  self- 
adjusting  to  any  position;  exclusive 
tubular  elastic  leg  bands— no  crease, 
no  curl,  no  roll. 

,  Ask  at  your  department,  men's  wear, 
drug  or  surgical  store  for  the 
supporter  belt  first  in  popu-  *j%*/\ 
larity— "BRACER1 *3*** 

"BRACER*"  Royal  .  .  .wider, 

cooler,  more  porous  waist-  ±m*\f\ 

band  with  more  support  .  .  .   *3*'v 
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TURKISH  DELIGHT 


Dear  Sir:  Although  the  other  magazi 
come  to  our  town,  Balikesir,  I've  been 
ferring  always  Collier's.  I  like  best 
I'm  meeting  in  The  Week's  Mail 
someone  is  not  delighting  the  cover 
anything  else  but  according  to  me 
isn't  so  at  home.  I  have  a  hundred  ; 
sixty-four  issues.  I  read  them  repeate< 
I  wish  for  make  progress  in  my  Engl 
language.  I  love  the  Americans.  I'm  twe 
years  old  and  am  attending  Thechnu 
School  in  Istanbul.  Please  write  me. 
Ferit  Erozkan,  Balikesir,  Turl 

ALL-AMERICA  BALL 
DUNKERS 

Sirs  (Particularly  Bill  Fay,  Co! 

All-America,  Mar.  19th): 

If  Boryla's  the  WORK  HORSE  on 

lier's  new  team — 
If  Erickson's  the  DRIVER  on  this 

wood  dream — 
If  Macauley's  the  top  as  a  sharp  FRO 

COURT-FEEDER— 
If   Beard   is   a   dribble-fast   QUART 

BACK  leader— 
If  Vandeweghe  is  the  SHOOTER  with 

erring  eye — 
If  Mclntyre  is  the  FIREMAN— a  | 

all  'round  guy — 
IF  THAT  IS  THE  ALL 
OF  COLLEGIATE  BASKETBALL 
New  style  or  old — it's  an  incomplete  tet 
Without  Kentucky's  Alex — Groza,  I  mi 
Guff  Thayer,  Louisville, 


.  .  .  Since  your  committee  has  seen  fi 
leave  Yale's  Tony  Lavelli  off  the  teamri!;! 
would  like  to  refer  its  members  to  a  g 
phychiatrist. 

Folks  say  all  Lavelli  can  do  is  s 
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TetitUA&c 


YtVUAAA/y&U  Only  Chevrolet 
fcavy-duty  trucks  have  all  these 
lampion  features!  4-SPEED  SYN- 
IRO-MESH  TRANSMISSION -SPLINED 
L\R  AXLE  HUB  CONNECTION-LOAD- 
ASTER   VALVE -IN -HEAD    ENGINE. 


QlCUCCUf  Year  after  year, 
uck  user  preference  puts  Chevrolet 
ucks  ahead  of  them  all.  Built  to  be 
st  and  built  to  last,  it's  the  one  and 
lly  truck  that  offers  high-price 
lality  at   the  world's  lowest  cost! 


The  only 
trucks  that 
bring  you 

BIG- 4 
VALUES 


Pe^otma4tce 


Chev- 
rolet heavy-duty  trucks  top  them  all 
on  the  roughest,  toughest  jobs,  for 
these  trucks  have  rugged  power 
and  massive  strength  combined  with 
outstanding  operating  economy! 
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Only  the  leader- 
Chevrolet— builds  heavy-duty  trucks 
with  THREE-WAY  THRIFT-the 
triple  economy  of  low  cost  operation, 
low  cost  upkeep  and  the  lowest  list 
prices  in  the  entire  truck  field! 

De  luxe  equipment  available  at  extra  coif. 


CHEVROLET  MOTOR  DIVISION,  General  Motors  Corporation.  DETROIT  2.  MICHIGAN 


IT'S  MADE  OF  DAN  RIVER'S  SPUNRAY    - 
THE  TESTED  SPORTSHIRT  FABRIC 

You'll  be  "tee-off-fresh"  at  the  eighteenth  gteen  in  Spunray. 
It's  wr inkle-resistant,  Sanforized*,  super-fast  color.  Tested  in  tropic 
suns,  driving  rains,  the  world's  worst  laundries,  this  Dan  River, 
50%  cotton,  50%  rayon  fabric,  never  loses  its  color  or  fit .  .  .  washes 
and  irons  easily.  You'll  find  Spunray  sportshirts  at  your  favorite  store. 
Look  for  the  Dan  River  Spunray  label. 
Dan  River  Mills,  Inc. 

'Fabric  shrinkage  no  more  rhan  1  % 


IT'S  A 

DAN  RIVER 

FABRIC 


(and  score).  That's  right.  And  all  Beetho- 
ven could  do  was  compose  music. 

Charles  Albury,  Bowling  Green,  Ohio 

...  A  tisket  a  tasket,  can't  Groza  make  a 

basket?  Keith  Chamberlain, 

Moundsville,  W.  Va. 

.  .  .  We  Kentuckians  honestly  believe  that 
we  have  five  All-America  players — namely 
our  team. 

Marilyn  Wilson,  Covington,  Ky. 

...  It  must  come  as  a  surprise  to  the  many 
friends  of  basketball  coach  Everett  Dean, 
not  to  mention  Dean,  to  learn  he  has  two 
heads.  The  photo  captioned  for  Dean  must 
certainly  be  that  of  Nels  Norgren,  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago,  for  Norgren  has  that  kind 
of  a  noggin. 

Or,  perhaps  you  caught  Dean  with  his 
toupee  down! 

Ed  Labowitch,  Sacramento,  Cal. 

That's  Norgren — Dean  has  a  well-feathered 
egg.  We  shot  the  wrong  head  in  the  right 
basket. 


Dean 


Norgren 


.  .  .  What  a  team!  It  could  beat  Kentucky 
left-handed.  .  .  . 

Ted  Phillipson,  S.  Londonderry,  Vt. 

MEDICAL  FEE 

Dear  Sir:  Re  Velie's  Is  England's  Socialized 
Medicine  Working?  (Mar.  5th)  we  doctors 
would  hardly  object  to  a  plan  similar  to  the 
British  if  first  the  mines,  banks  and  railroads 
would  be  socialized  as  in  England.  Natu- 
rally that  would  mean  the  end  of  our  free, 
capitalistic  system.  Furthermore,  six 
months  of  the  British  plan  are  too  short  a 
time  to  draw  any  conclusion  after  seeing 
similar  plans  utterly  fail  in  several  countries 
of  Europe  and  in  New  Zealand. 

Ernst  Burian,  M.D.,  Sidney,  N-  Y- 

LOW-DOWN  ON  HOLLYWOOD 

Dear  Sirs:  Howard  Whitman's  What  Hol- 
lywood Doesn't  Know  About  Women  (Mar. 
5th)  should  have  been  entitled  What  How- 
ard Doesn't  Know  About  Women  and  Hol- 
lywood. What  does  it  matter  if  Hollywood 
girls  aren't  what  they're  painted?  People  go 
to  see  shows  to  be  lifted  out  of  the  everyday 
world.  B.  Grable,  Lana  Turner  and  Esther 
Williams  are  tops,  and  I  think  it's  just  fine 
for  girls  to  try  to  look  their  best. 

Makers  of  fine  cars  make  them  as  beau- 
tiful as  possible;  nor  do  people  put  farm 
horses  on  race  tracks. 

I'll  let  Howard  Whitman  do  my  worrying 
about  what  makes  the  movie  actresses  look 
so  beautiful.  We  will  just  go  on  enjoying 
our  movies.  We  have  seen  a  lot  of  fine  ones 
here  this  winter.  Ask  Warren  Phillips! 

Ray  W.  Scott,  Grand  Junction,  Colo. 

...  A  great  big  hooray  for  Howard  Whit- 
man. Ln  the  last  ten  years  I  can  name  on 
one  hand  five  good  pictures — worth  seeing. 
They  were  not  typical  Hollywood  canned 
glamor.  Give  us  pictures  with  real  human 
interest  about  everyday  persons.  Cheese- 
cake pictures  become  very  boring. 

Mrs.  Donald  Bergren,  Excelsior,  Minn. 

.  .  .  Author  Whitman  writes  of  one  ac- 
tress who  had  both  her  legs  broken  and  re- 
set because  she  "looked  bowlegged  on  the 
screen."  I  understand  the  young  lady  now 
threatens  to  sue  the  doctor.  She  says  her 
legs  aren't  what  they  were  cracked  up  to  be. 
Charles  F.  Little,  Jr.,  Watervliet,  N.  Y. 


THE  INHUMAN  MALE 

Gentlemen:  I'm  getting  bored  by  article 
about  how  inefficient  women  are — see  Thi 
Human  Female,  by  Corey  Ford  (Feb.  26th) 
Does  our  Mr.  Ford  know  how  man\ 
limes  a  plumber  or  carpenter  or  painte  , 
comes  to  the  house  before  he  has  his  tool:'.  | 
assembled?  The  average  is  three!  He 
comes,  makes  a  neat  little  list  and  then  lose: 
the  list.  Perhaps  women  aren't  complete^ 
efficient — but  to  paraphrase  an  old  saying 
"The  Lord  made  them  that  way  to  match 
the  men!" 

Mrs.  C.  H.  Eismann,  Grants  Pass,  Ore 

BUNDLES  FOR  Ph.D.s 

Gentlemen:  Re  pros  and  cons  on  Why  1  f| 
Quit  College  Teaching  (Mar.  5th)  I  made( 
a  fairly  thorough  study  of  the  welfare  of 
our  group  last  year.  "Meet  Mr.  Average 
College  Professor."  He  is  married;  has  two 
children.  He  receives  a  nine-month  salary 
of  $3,436;  earns  $384  on  the  side;  his  wife 
works  and  earns  $380;  his  children  $75.  He 
receives  $614  for  summer  teaching;  earns 
$100  on  the  side  during  the  summer,  re- 
ceives gifts,  usually  cash  from  relatives,  to 
taling  $125.  He  spends  $96  for  food  each 
month;  puts  $35  a  month  into  insurance  and 
savings;  drives  a  1939  Ford.  He  has  a  total 
family  income  of  $4,800.  He  is  ashamed  to 
admit  the  necessity  of  his  wife's  employ- 
ment, his  side  jobs  and  the  helpful  assist- 
ance of  Dad's  checks. 

I'm  sure  Anonymous,  Ph.D.'s  situation  is 

not  typical  of  the  average  college  campus. 

Robert  L.  Hitch,  U.  of  Wyoming, 

Laramie,  Wyo. 

.  .  .  Whose  fault  is  it  that  we  college  teach- 
ers are  underpaid? 

The  Ph.D.  has  robbed  us  of  our  man- 
hood, and  we  have  become  too  damned  gen- 
teel to  fight  for  our  rights  like  miners,  dock 
hands  and  other  real  men.  Until  we  do  be- 
gin to  act  like  men  instead  of  browbeaten 
white  mice,  I  am  afraid  we  deserve  just  the 
sort  of  salaries  we  get. 

Prof.  "White  Mouse,"  U.  of  Ark.    (0! 
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VIOLENCE,  INC. 

Sirs:  John  Foster  Dulles'  What  I've  Learned 
About  the  Russians  (Mar.  12th)  should 
awaken,  enlighten  and  impress  the  Com- 
munist-minded everywhere  when  he  says: 
".  .  .  the  worst  thing  about  the  Soviet  Com- 
munists is  not  that  they  have  ideas  different 
from  our  American  ideas,  but  that  they  use 
terrorism,  coercion  and  violent  revolution 
to  hurt  and  destroy  those  who  disagree  with 
them.  .  .  ."        L.  H.  R.,  Montgomery,  Ala. 

.  .  .  We  seem  now  to  know  more  about  the 
Russians  than  they  know  about  themselves 
— except  how  to  make  them  learn  how  to 
play  ball  with  us.  .  .  . 

George  Dalajieux,  Baltimore,  Md, 
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THE  SECOND  COMMANDMENT 

Dear  Mr.  Editor:  Thanks  a  lot  for  Dave 
Gerard's  cartoon  (Mar.  5th).  I'm  gettin' 
sick  and  tired  of  cartoons,  movies,  radio 
programs,  etc.,  where  the  old  man  is  always 
the  poor,  helpless,  stupid,  blundering,  fum- 
bly-fingered  idiot  that  messes  everything  up, 
so  thanks  for  a  change  of  heart. 

Alex  Loffler,  Aged  14,  Miami,  Fla. 


"Hal  Three  from  four  leasee 
■m  and  oo*  from  eight 
is  pi  Edna,  tbit  check 
book'*  been  all  fouled  Dpi" 


'You  re  Dot  thinking,  Robert!  To 
add  *ia,  '*  V  and  '»  you  tnuit  find 
a  common  denominator — and  then 
the  fractional  equivalent  of  eachr 
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Famous  Simoniz 

products  for 

your  car! 
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SIMONIZ 

and  Glides 'Lifetime'  Beauty 
ing  compares  with  Simoniz— 


morizing  the  finish  of  your 
Simoniz  cleans  as  it  gives 
per  lasting  beauty  and  protee- 
I. .  .  keeps  colors  from  fading. 
I  anyone  can  do  a  professional 
■of  Simonizing.  On  fairly  new 
I  all  you  need  is  Simoniz. 
Hour  car  is  dull,  get  Simoniz 
ipner,  too ! 


!ONIZ   KLEENERS 

|  Restore  lustre  to  dull  cars 

Simoniz Kleener  is  marvel- 
a  one  application  "quickie 

-up"  and  before  applying 
miz.  For  extremely  dull  cars 

Paste  Simoniz  Kleener  will 
y  clean  the  finish  and  fully 
ire  the  lustre.  To  keep  your 
iparkling— truly  glamorous — 
make  the  finish  last  longer, 
w  up  with  famous  Simoniz! 


Z-2   CHROME   and 
tETAL  CLEANER 

ings  back  sparkle  to  chrome 

i  oves  every  trace  of  tarnish, 
i  u  loration— even  rust . . .  makes 
h  ne  sparkle  like  new,  quickly 
n  I  easily.  Simply  apply  with 
k  .,  let  dry  and  wipe  off.  Also  ex  - 
tfornickel.copperand  brass. 


oil    y   service    stotions,    hardware,    auto 
'•Dry,    variety    and   department    stores 
here.THE  SIMONIZ  CO  .CHICAGO  16 


Natural  color  photograph  by  Sarra.  Inc. 

Whenever  you  see  an  unusually  sparkling  and  colorful  car  you  can  bet 

it's  Simonized.  Only  Simoniz  and  Simoniz  Kleener  give  that  "brighter-than-new" 
look  that  makes  Simonizing  so  world  famous.  This  Deluxe  Beauty  Treatment 

restores  the  brilliance  of  any  car . . .  keeps  colors  from  fading  . . .  protects  the  finish 
and  makes  it  last  longer!  Insure  the  appearance  of  your  car  by  Simonizing  it  now! 

THE    SOONER    YOU    SIMONIZ    YOUR    CAR,   THE    BETTER! 


The  same  fine  leathers 
and  excellent  workmanship 
that  make  Florsheim  Shoes 
look  50  well,  also  give  them 
a  long,  long  lease  on  life. 
In  terms  of  extra  wear 
and  lower  cost  per  day, 
Florsheim  Shoes  save  you  money 
with  every  step  you  take. 


Florsheim 


The  Rambler, 
S-1231 


The  Florsheim  Shoe  Company  •  Chicago  •  Makers  of  fine  shoes  for  men  and  women 


BY  FRECING   FOSTER 


To  correct  an  optical  illusion  caused 
by  the  different  wave  lengths  of  colors, 
the  three  vertical  stripes — blue,  white 
and  red — in  the  flag  of  France  are  not 
of  equal  width.  They  have  to  be  made 
in  the  proportion  of  100  for  the  blue, 
110  for  the  white  and  124  for  the  red 
to  make  them  appear  equal. 

********-* 

No  reformer  ever  caused  so  much 
commotion  in  this  country  as  Syl- 
vester Graham  with  his  lectures  and 
books  in  the  1830s  and  '40s.  He 
antagonized  thousands  by  opposing 
the  use  of  the  commodities  they  pro- 
duced or  handled,  such  as  tea,  coffee, 
tobacco,  liquor,  meat,  corsets  and 
feather  beds.  On  the  other  hand,  he 
persuaded  thousands  to  adopt  his  diet 
which  included  bread  made  of  coarse 
flour,  since  known  as  graham  flour. 
In  fact,  so  many  people  became 
Grahamites  that,  to  accommodate 
them,  scores  of  Graham  boarding- 
houses  were  established  and  Graham 
tables  were  reserved  in  restaurants. 
News  about  Grahamism  was  also 
published  in  a  weekly  newspaper 
called  The  Graham  Journal. 

********* 

One  of  the  greatest  physical  feats  ac- 
complished by  a  woman  was  that  of 
Johanna  Hasslinger,  an  Austrian  ac- 
robat, in  1900.  On  her  bare  hands 
she  "walked"  from  Vienna  to  Paris,  a 
distance  of  871  miles.  It  took  her  55 
days.  She  traveled  ten  hours  a  day. 
progressing  at  the  rate  of  1.58  miles 
an  hour,  or  nearly  16  miles  a  day. 

********* 

Probably  the  only  ship  that  was  on 
fire  during  most  of  its  active  life  was 
the  Titanic,  the  British  liner  that 
struck  an  iceberg  and  sank  on  its 
maiden  voyage  to  New  York  in  1912. 
The  fire  broke  out  in  a  bunker  as  the 
Titanic  was  leaving  Southampton  at 
noon  on  April  10th.  It  was  still  burn- 
ing, four  days  and  14  hours  later, 
when  the  huge  46,000-ton  vessel  went 
down  at  2:20  a.m.  on  April  15th. — 
By  Gloria  Dunn,  Paris,  France. 

********* 

In  1925  in  Munich,  Germany,  a  Franz 
Tausend  claimed  and  "proved,"  with 
a  phony  demonstration,  that  he  could 
make  gold  from  lead;  and  so  several 
prominent  men  raised  a  fund  of 
$100,000  to  back  him.  As  he  had 
done  nothing  by  1929,  they  had  him 
jailed  as  a  swindler.  Franz  then 
asked  and  was  allowed  to  give  another 
demonstration  which  was  held  at  the 
state  mint  and  watched  by  a  dozen 
officials.      As   a   precaution   against 


Keep  I  rp 

with 
the  World 


fraud,  he  was  minutely  searched  ui 
arrival  and  all  necessary  equipm 
and  materials  were  supplied  by 
mint.  Within  two  hours,  he  produi 
a  tiny  piece  of  gold;  but  his  "seer 
was  discovered  the  next  day.  One 
his  assistants,  who  managed  to 
present,  had  given  him  a  cigan 
containing  gold  dust.  Franz,  wl 
working  for  a  moment  with  his  b; 
toward  the  watchers,  had  flicked 
ashes  into  the  mixture. — By  R. 
Wehrle,  Norwood,  Ohio. 

********* 

Not  long  ago,  a  poll  made  in  t 
country  to  determine  the  relat 
popularity  of  Christian  hymns 
vealed  that  only  four  constituted 
first  choice  of  20.384  of  the  30,( 
churchgoers  questioned.  For  ev. 
100  persons  who  named  as  their 
vorite  Abide  with  Me,  the  hymn  tl 
led,  75  preferred  Nearer  My  God 
Thee,  57  preferred  Lead,  K.in> 
Light  and  47  preferred  Rock  of  Aj 

********* 

From  the  death  of  his  wife  in  1* 
until  his  own  death  in  1910,  a  Ma 
Hook  of  London  managed  to  colk 
through  an  ingenious  trick,  the 
come  from  a  life  annuity  that  r 
been  bequeathed  to  Mrs.  Hook, 
stead  of  burying  her,  he  kept  her  be 
in  the  house,  to  take  advantage 
the  carelessly  worded  clause  in 
annuity,  stating  it  would  be  paid 
long  as  she  was  "aboveground. 

********* 

High  in  the  mountains  of  Flo 
Island,  off  the  coast  of  Java,  is 
unique  set  of  three  crater  lakes,  se] 
rated  from  one  another  by  thin  wa 
of  rock.  Owing  to  the  presence 
minerals,  each  body  of  water  has  l 
only  the  consistency  and  opacity 
paint  but  also  a  distinctive  color  of 
own.  One  lake  is  ruby  red,  one  is  ti 
quoise  blue,  while  the  other  is  coloi 
a  brilliant  emerald  green. — By  E.  B 
chuff,  Batavia,  Java. 

********* 

The  Bureau  of  Missing  Persons 
New  York  still  keeps  "open"  the  cas 
of  many  individuals  who  myste 
ously  disappeared  a  long  time  aj 
The  oldest  and,  in  some  ways,  t 
most  baffling  of  these  cases  conceil  0 


i 

in 
lyal 


Miss  Dorothy  Arnold  who  vanish 
while  shopping  alone  on  the  aft 
noon  of  December  12,  1910.  She  v 
twenty-six,  a  graduate  of  Bryn  Ma 
and  a  member  of  a  wealthy  aff 
prominent  family  which  later  sp< 
more  than  $50,000  on  a  search  ) 
her.  No  relative  or  friend  knew  a 
any  reason  for  her  disappearance;  a 
no  trace  of  her  has  ever  been  foui 
— By  Emit  Klimack,  New  York  Ci 


Ten  dollars  will  be  paid  (n.   each  fact  accepted  for  this  column.     Contributions  must  be  accompan 
by   their  source  of  information.     Address  Keep  Up  With   the   World,   Collier's,   250   Park    Ave.,  P    l, 
York   (17),  N.  Y.    This  column  is  copyrighted  and  no  items  may   be  reproduced  without  permit*      ^ 
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/ 'reiMimi  in  cooperation  mtn  tpect  til  tats  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art.  Neu   York, 


ere  were  many  mythical  DRAOONS,  but 
at  of  them  could  be  identified  by  their 
Jy,  reptilian  bodies,  bat  wings,  and  ability 
snort  fire  and  smoke.  The  Dragon  was 
symbol  of  evil  during  the  Middle  Ages. 


iWtfjE-MRKS 
Of  HMURt 

When  you  buy  gasoline 

-TRADE-MARK 
'ETHYL 

identifies  gasoline  stepped  up 
with  "Ethyl"  antiknock  fluid 


lD 


A  single,  spirally  twisted  horn  marked 
the  UNICORN,  which  also  had  the  head 
and  body  of  a  horse,  the  tail  of  a  lion 
and  the  hoofs  of  a  stag.  It  was  believed 
that  a  pinch  of  powdered  unicorn 
horn  would  render  poisons  harmless. 


The  ORIFMN,  legendary 
guardian  of  hidden  treas- 
ures, had  these  unusual 
characteristics — the  body 
of  a  lion  and  the  head,  beak 
and  wings  of  an  eagle. 


*4«  YOUR  CAR  O** 


The  Greek  god  PAN  was 
dentified  by  his  goat  horns, 
legs  and  feet.  He  was  the 
protector  of  flocks  and  en- 
tertained shepherds  with 
music  from  his  famous  pipes. 


to  glide  smoothly  through  traffic  and 

»p  along  the  open  road  . . . 

to  thrill  to  the  ready  power  of  an  engine 

nning  its  best  .  .  . 

ask  for  "Ethyl"  gasoline— high  quality 

_jline  improved  with  "Ethyl"  antiknock 

lid,  the  famous  ingredient  that  steps  up 

»wer  and  performance. 


Wiyl"  antiknock  fluid  is  made  by  ITHYl  CORPORATION,  Chrysler  Building,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 
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AUTOMATIC 
TOASTER 


See  tbe  General  Electric  Automatic  Toaster  at  your  retailer's. 


New  General  Electric  Automatic  pops  toast  up  —  or 
keeps  it  warm  till  you're  ready! 

Each  and  every  slice  toasted  to  taste. 

Light,  medium,  or  dark.  Just  set  the  knob — and  this 
General  Electric  Toaster  takes  over.  Doesn't  matter 
if  you're  toasting  one  slice  or  twenty! 

A  warming-oven  inside  your  toaster! 

Your  toast  will  keep  hot  and  crisp  till  you're  ready 
for  it  ...  or  "pop  up"  when  done.  This  General 
Electric  wonder  gives  you  your  choice! 

So  quick  to  clean  ! 

This  General  Electric  Toaster  has  a  Snap-in  Crumb 
Tray  for  cleaning  that's  quick  and  easy!  The  tray 
snaps  in  and  out . . .  can  be  w  iped  clean  in  10  seconds! 
General  Electric  Company,  Bridgeport  2,  Conn. 

'Toast  to  Your  Taste  —  Every  Time" 


GENERAL 


ELECTRIC 


The  Weeks  Work 


This  week' a  cover:  The  girl  in 
the  apple  blossom  is  New  York 
office  worker  Mrs.  Frank  Vanore, 
a  twin  married  to  a  twin.  "1  spot- 
ted her  in  a  bus  one  morning," 
says  Photographer  Jack  Waters, 
"and  whipped  up  enough  courage 
to  ask  her  to  pose.  My  wife  set 
up  the  appointment.  We  borrowed 
the   hat  from  a   hot-dog  stand." 


MR.  FRANK  RASKY,  who 
advises  on  The  Truth  about 
— I  Mail-Order  Marriage  (p. 
20),  believes  in  getting  himself  into 
spots  in  order,  to  write  more  vividly 
about  them.  When  the  Vancouver 
(B.C.)  Sun  sent  him  out  three  years 
ago  (he's  a  Torontonian)  to  ferret  out 
some  juvenile  delinquency  pieces,  Mr. 
Rasky  posed  so  well  as  one  that  he 
got  himself  involved  with  three  gun- 
totin'  teen-age  toughs  who  planned  to 
swipe  a  car,  and  crack  a  safe  contain- 
ing $10,000. 

In  time  he  was  thrown  into  jail  and 
his  articles  got  themselves  done  on  the 
air. 

"I  even  managed  to  rehabilitate  one 
of  the  delinquents,"  says  Mr.  Rasky. 
"I  gave  him  my  own  underwear  and 
pants  and  got  him  a  job  on  my  paper." 

In  the  case  of  the  lonely  heart  clubs, 
Mr.  Rasky  was  so  swept  away  by 
those  Palpitating  Ads,  he  set  up  to 
pose  both  as  a  lonely  young  New 
Yorker  and  as  a  writer  looking  for 
human-interest  stories  for  magazine 
pieces.  "Since  then  my  mailbox 
bulges.  Prairie  widows,  divorcees, 
teen-aged  whippersnapperesses  make 
daily  offers  of  anything  in  return  for 
home  and  hearth.  My  good  wife, 
Dorothy,  has  started  looking  at  me 
with  That  Eye! 

"By  the  way,  I'm  twenty-five,  a 
Canadian,  considered  lots  of  fun  by 
those  who  know  me.  You  also  should 
know  the  Collier's  check  was  nicely 
timed  to  coincide  with  the  arrival  this 
week  of  our  first  baby,  Franklin.  So, 
ladies,  please,  don't  write  me.  I'm 
no  longer  lonely!" 

1AURENCE  CRITCHELL  thought 
j  maybe  you  readers  might  be 
curious  about  what  happened  to  Jan 
and  Karl  after  the  charming  Conquest 
of  Jan  (p.  16)  took  place.  Writing 
from  Tokyo,  where  he's  busy  with 
Army  tasks,  Captain  Critchell  says 
Karl  earned  a  battlefield  promotion 
to  second  lieutenant  during  the  siege 
of  Bastogne.  Before  the  war  ended, 
he  went  back  to  Holland  once  on 
leave — arguing  Jan  might  pot  be 
using  the  violin  after  all — and  he  and 
Jan  were  married  in  Nijmegen  just 
before  the  regiment  was  redeployed. 
Instead  of  bringing  her  to  America, 
Karl  returned  to  Holland,  where  he  is 
now  a  teacher  of  English  in  Amster- 
dam. So  far  they  have  one  girl — little 
Els,  learning  to  play,  of  all  things,  the 
drums.  "I  had  a  card  from  them  the 
other  day,"  says  Captain  Critchell. 
"Jan  is  giving  her  first  concert  at  the 
Concertgebouw  in  Amsterdam  on  the 
5th  of  May  this  year.  Karl  is  to  be 
her  accompanist." 

WILL  WORDEN'S  records  show 
that  The  Queen  Maker  (p.  22) 
is  his  eighth  in  six  years  in  these 
happy  pages.  Further,  Mr.  Worden's 
records  reveal  he's  thirty-eight,  creak- 
ing, a  graduate — by  choice  and  at 
times    by    request — of    newspapers 


from  Connecticut  to  Oregon,  anj 
agency,  and  the  corps  of  Pacific 
correspondents. 

He;  wife,  Evelyn;  Butch,  can 
Susie,  feline;  and  Nikolaus,  son, 
on  the  leeward  shore  of  Puget 
— hard  by  the  odors  of  the  pulp 
But  there  have  been  antidotal  so 
"At  one  time  or  another,"  he  po^ 
out,  "I've  been  involved  with  flo 
festivals — rhododendrons  in  Ten 
see,  roses  in  Oregon,  etc.    Have 
yet  learned  to  distinguish  with 
certainty   a  skunk  cabbage   fror 
Johnny-jump-up.      This    is    a 
funny  business." 

Any  relationship  between  the 
Festival  of  The  Queen  Maker  and  I 
Puyallup  Valley  Daffodil  Festival| 
western  Washington,  in  which  he  I 
some  personal  interest,  he  assures  | 
is  purely  coincidental. 

"Besides,"  he  adds,  "nobody 
absolutely  prove  it." 

THINGS  I  like  to  rememl 
says  Jack  Cowan,  who's  b 
illustrating  Pride's  Castle  (p 
"include  milking  cows  and  go 
barefoot  on  the  family  farm 
Tennessee  until  eighteen;  being  e 
phatically  dismissed  from  art  sch 
in  Nashville  in  '39;  winning 
Walter  Perry  all-the-works  schol 
ship  at  Pratt  Institute  in  '41;  illustr 


Ex-Lonely  Heart  Frank  Rasky 
works   at  his  lonely  typewriter 

ing  an  Air  Force  magazine  during  t 
war;  and  being  privileged  to  live 
a  civilian  in  Texas  for  three  f 
years.  Yes,  it's  true  what  they  s 
about  it.  I  love  the  lay  of  the  la 
there." 

Other  Cowan  memorabilia:  born 
Bristol,  Tennessee,  1920;  enlisted 
glider  pilot  in  the  Air  Force,  '42;  { 
into  advertising  illustration  busim 
thereafter. 

Skilled  in  depicting  anything  frc 
a  lovely  form  to  a  precision  aircr 
tool,  Mr.  Cowan  says  of  his  Prid 
Castleing:  "The  only  trouble  w 
historical  illustration  is  that  it's  mu 
too  absorbing  to  be  practical. 

"Having  fun  bringing  the  vivid  p 
to  life  is  one  thing.  But  those  histc 
books  you  have  to  read  to  get  the  rij 
buttons  on  the  right  costumes — a  g 
could  get  lost!"  ...      Ted  Shane 
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for  vacationing  on  New  York  Central's  air-cooled  coaches 


Cool  and  Comfortable!  Even  in  hottest 
summer,  refreshing  vacation  weather  meets 
you  at  the  door  of  your  air-cooled  coach. 
Lean-back  seats  invite  you  to  relax.  Wide 
windows  charm  your  town-tired  eyes  with 
vistas  of  river,  lake  and  soft  green  country- 
side along  the  Water  Level  Route. 

Cool  and  Appetizing!  How  your  summer 
appetite  will  perk  up  in  the  cool  of  the 
diner!  How  you'll  relish  those  famous  New 
York  Central  meals !  Every  dish  fresh  from 
a  spotless,  modern  kitchen.  Every  course 
served  to  you  with  attentive  hospitality 
that  makes  fine  food  taste  even  better! 


Cool  and  Sociable!  This  summer,  you'll  find 
air-conditioned  club  cars,  open  to  coach 
passengers,  on  more  New  York  Central 
trains.  Perfect  spot  for  refreshments  and 
the  sociability  that's  part  of  train  travel. 


Cool  and  Refreshed!  Get  there  refreshed,  with  a  headstart  on  your 
holiday.  Get  home  really  rested,  with  all  your  vacation  vim  intact! 
And  save  both  ways  with  New  York  Central's  thrifty,  round-trip  fares. 


FREE!  VACATION  GUIDE  to  Niagara  Falls,  the  Adirondack*.   New 

England,  New  York,  Canada,  the  Great  Lakes  and  Western  Wonder- 
lands. Send  coupon  to  New  York  Central,  Room  1334-L,  466  Lexington 
Avenue,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 


Noim. 
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The  Scenic  Water  Level  Route 
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Does  a  Lady  ever  SLAM  the  DOOR  ? 


Yes,  she  certainly  does— especially  if  she's 
a  smart  shopper  looking  at  the  new  cars. 

There's  no  quicker,  surer  test  for  sound 
engineering  in  car  body  design  — for 
strong  and  honest  construction  —  than  the 
sound  of  a  door  closing. 

Does  it  make  a  tinny  "plink"?  A  hollow 
"bong"?  Or  does  it  close  against  the  body 


with  a  firm  "thud" — a  solid,  reassuring 
report  of  strength  and  safety? 

Make  such  tests  when  you  look  the  new 
cars  over.  Slam  every  door,  look  into 
each  trunk,  feel  the  upholstery  and  seats. 
When  it's  Body  by  Fisher— you'll  be  able 
to  hear  the  difference,  feel  the  difference, 
see  the  difference. 


When  you're  "window"  shopping—  look  for  plate  gl<t 
Mot  only  those  big  sweep-back  windshields  but  all  glass  are 
in  this  magnificent  new  postwar  Body  by  Fisher  are  made 
safety  plate  glass.  Not  just  Ixcause  tliey  arc  handsomt 
stronger —  but  because  you  can  see  90  much  better,  with  i 
dangerous  distortion.  (P.S. —  there's  a  generous  increase 
window-space  for  you  to  see  out  of.  too .' ) 


Body  by  hisher 


B  ETTE  R      THAN      EVER 


On  General  Motors  cam  only:     CHEVROLET  •   PONT1AC  •   OLDSMOBILE  •   BUCK  •   CADILLAC 


^Come  on,  El  Ranchero!"  screamed  the  enthusiast  behind  Johnny.    She  knocked  off  his  hat  and  beat  his  back  like  a  drum.    It  was  a  thrilling  finish 

I  NEVER  DREAM 

Laney  knew  a  good  thing  when  she  saw  it  in  a  dream.    But  Johnny  was  a 
very  real  guy  with  a  passion  for  gambling — and  she  could  have  none  of  that 


ON  a  balcony  of  the  Hotel  of  a  Million  Flowers 
in  the  city  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Johnny  Mill- 
may  was  having  his  first  vacation  in  three 
years  and  enjoying  his  breakfast.  He  breathed  the 
ocean  air  and  looked  down  on  the  beautiful 
Avenida  and  listened  to  a  girl's  voice  telling  some- 
one about  a  dream. 

It  had  surprised  him,  the  voice  coming  out  of 
nowhere.  The  Hotel  of  a  Million  Flowers  was  full 
of  modern  devices,  not  all  of  them  reliable.  There 
was,  for  instance,  an  intercommunication  system. 
When  you  wanted  room  service,  you  turned  a 
switch  and  spoke  to  a  panel  on  the  wall.  This  morn- 
ing when  Johnny  turned  the  switch,  the  girl's  voice 
had  come  in.  She  was.  he  gathered,  having  break- 
fast on  the  adjoining  balcony,  and  she  was  much 
more  interesting  than  room  service. 

"It  was  exciting,"  she  said,  "and  as  clear  as  it 
I  were  awake.  I  saw  the  horses  come  round  the 
turn  with  a  big  bay  in  front.  The  crowd  was  yelling 
for  the  bay,  when  out  of  nowhere  comes  this  big 
black  Number  Thirteen  and  wins.    And  everyone 


Bv  D.  K.  FINDLAY 


yelled  and  groaned  and  tore  up  tickets  the  way 
they  do  when  a  long  shot  comes  in." 

"Number  Thirteen."  said  another  voice — likely 
her  father,  thought  Johnny.  It  sounded  like  a  fa- 
ther's voice  and  there  was  a  rustle  of  newspaper 
with  it.  "Number  Thirteen  in  the  big  race  today  is 
El  Ranchero,  fifteen  and  one-half  hands,  black,  one 
white  stocking." 

"That's  the  horse." 

'Forty-to-one  shot.  Hasn't  a  chance,  it  says 
here." 

"Hell  win  it.  If  Aunt  Nellie  were  here,  she'd 
clean  up.  the  old  rip." 

"Jiggle  that  switch,  Laney.  I'd  like  some  more 
coffee." 

The  switch  went  cluck  and  the  voices  were  cut 
off,  leaving  Johnny  to  think  about  dreams  and 
horse  races.  Nine  people  out  of  ten.  if  they  dreamed 
about  a  horse  winninu,  would  rush  out  and  bet  on 


it.  The  girl  had  a  pleasant  voice.  He  wondered 
what  she  looked  like.  He  read  what  the  papers  had 
to  say  about  the  big  race.  The  favorite  was 
Mucho  Red,  the  horse  of  the  year.  El  Ranchero 
was  dismissed  as  an  outsider  from  the  interior — 
a  hick  from  the  sticks.  It  was  a  lovely  day.  Per- 
haps he  would  go  to  the  track  and  have  a  little 
flutter.  .  .  . 

When  the  bugles  blew  for  the  race  for  the  Presi- 
dent's Cup.  Johnny  had  a  place  on  the  rail.  He  had 
had  a  look  at  the  horses  in  the  paddock  and  his 
money  was  on  Mucho  Red.  There  was  some  excite- 
ment around  the  stall  of  Number  Thirteen  who 
acted  as  if  he  had  never  seen  a  saddle  before  and 
kept  trying  to  leap  out  of  his  place  with  two  grooms 
hanging  to  his  head. 

The  horses  filed  onto  the  track,  led  by  the  favor- 
ite. At  the  end  of  the  line,  dancing  and  prancing 
and  busily  trying  to  throw  his  jockey,  was  the  hick 
from  the  sticks,  El  Ranchero. 

They  lined  up  for  the  start.  The  gate  flew  open 
(CONTINUED  ON  PACE   34) 


IlLUSTRATED   BY    WARD   BRACKETT 
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Applying  his  wit  and  good  humor  to  a  forth- 
coming musical,  Miss  Liberty,  Sherwood 
(left)  works  with  Moss  Hart  and  Irving  Berlin 


Robert 

Sherwood 
-King  of 

English 


By  COLLI  E   SMALL 

Spectacularly  tall  and  deceivingly 
mournful-looking,  Robert  Emmet 
Sherwood  is  a  militant  liberal  whose 
feeling  for  the  theater  is  only  sur- 
passed by  his  feeling  for  human- 
ity. Therein  lies  his  greatness — 
as  a  Presidential  speech  writer,  a 
biographer  and  eminent  playwright 


ROBERT  EMMET  SHERWOOD,  the  dis- 
tinguished author-playwright,  is  a  man 
—  who  has  talked  with  angels.  Yet  he  is 
persistently  described  as  a  tall,  slow-spoken  and 
mournful  Ichabod. 

Under  the  terms  of  this  special  indictment,  he  is 
undeniably  guilty  on  the  first  count,  inasmuch  as 
he  rises  to  the  spectacular  height  of  six  feet,  seven 
inches.  This  is  such  an  imposing  height  that  the 
late  Robert  Benchley,  when  asked  if  he  knew  Sher- 
wood, immediately  leaped  onto  a  chair,  extended 
his  hand  over  an  imaginary  head,  and  said,  "Know 
him!  Why,  I've  known  him  since  he  was  this  high!" 

On  the  second  count — slow-spoken — he  is  also 
guilty.  His  conversation  is  punctuated  by  long  pe- 
riods of  labored  silence,  as  though  he  were  drag- 
ging his  words  up  through  his  entire  body,  and  at 
times  he  gives  the  impression  of  being  hopelessly 
lost  in  what  he  had  intended  to  be  only  a  short 
pause.  There  is  a  story  that  a  lady  sitting  next  to 
Sherwood  at  dinner  once  asked  him,  "Do  you  pre- 
fer reliable  but  dull  gentlemen,  or  fascinating  cads?" 

With  an  obvious  effort,  Sherwood  took  up  the 
question,  mulled  it  over,  outlined  his  answer,  and, 
turning  finally,  said,  "Well — "  That  was  as  far  as 
he  got.  By  the  time  he  could  get  his  mouth  open, 
the  lady  had  left  the  table  and  was  already  having 
coffee  in  the  drawing  room. 

On  the  third  count — mournful — he  has  been 
maligned.  Unfortunately,  his  countenance  is  such 
a  gloomy  one  it  was  once  likened  to  that  of  a  man 
wandering  around  a  train  wreck,  looking  for  the 
remains  of  his  loved  ones.  That  was  unfair.  It  is 
true  that  Sherwood  does  not  smile  easily,  but  this 
appears  to  be  the  result  of  a  loose  connection  some- 
where between  his  stomach,  which  chuckles  readily 
enough,  and  his  face,  which  is  naturally  solemn. 

Actually,  Sherwood  is  extremely  thoughtful  and 
painfully  modest,  which  probably  accounts  for  his 
failure  to  go  bounding  about  trumpeting  the  wit 
and  good  humor  lying  comfortably  inside  him.  In 
the  company  of  friends,  however,  he  displays  an 
extraordinarily  pungent  sense  of  humor.  Once,  ac- 
cording to  his  biographer,  S.  N.  Behrman,  a  col- 
league asked  for  a  definition  of  "tenterhooks." 
(CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  69) 
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These  are  the  kind  of  men  youll  find  in  the  Israeli  Air  Force.     The  author  (right)  says  that  the  IAF,  with  very  poor  planes,  easily  outfought  the  Arabs 


I  Flew  For  Israel 


By  JULIAN  SWING  a9  told  to  quentin  Reynolds 


T 


HE  Brindisi  airport  looked  nice  from  the 
air,  and  this  should  have  been  just  another 
routine  landing.  There  was  a  long  concrete 
strip,  no  cross  wind,  and  the  Norseman  plane  I  \sa-> 
flying  had  no  bad  habits.  I  got  my  clearance  and 
circled  the  field.  Then  I  circled  it  again  and  Alfredo 
Malpine,  my  Italian-American  copilot,  looked  at 
me  strangely. 

I  went  around  a  third  time  and  then  straightened 
out,  lowered  my  flaps  and  made  my  final  approach 
to  land.  The  controls  seemed  heavy  and  the  whole 
plane  wobbled  sluggishly,  but  I  knew  this  wasn't 
the  fault  of  the  plane.  The  white  concrete  runway 
stretched  in  front  of  me  but  I  wasn't  seeing  it. 

I  was  seeing  the  quiet  smile  on  Lennie  Cohen's 
face  and  hearing  Buzz  Beurling  chuckle  as  he 
stepped  up  into  the  cockpit.  That  had  been  only 
four  hours  ago  at  the  Rome  airport.  There  were 
three  Canadian  single-engined  Norsemen  on  the 
field,  and  we  were  to  fly  them  to  Israel.  I  was  to  fly 
with  Beurling,  the  leading  Canadian  fighter  pilot 
during  the  war,  but  at  the  last  minute  we  shifted  as- 
signments and  put  Lennie  Cohen,  the  ex-R.A.F.  pi- 
lot, in  with  Buzz. 

They  had  taken  off  for  a  quick  check  flight 
around  the  field  before  heading  for  Israel  and  on 
the  landing  approach  the  engine  backfired;  the 
flame  caught  the  fabric  of  the  fuselage  and  within 
four  seconds  the  plane  was  nothing  but  a  sheath 
of  flame  plummeting  down. 

The  airport  commander  and  I  ran  toward  the 
inferno.  Lennie  and  Buzz  were  strapped  in  there. 
Soon  the  flames  died  down  and  we  went  as  close 


A  veteran  of  our  Air  Force 
with  Jewish  blood  tells  why  he 
fought  for  Israel,  autl  why  the 
Israelis,  hopelessly  outnum- 
bered, won  the  war  with  the 
Arabs.  His  experiences  taught 
him  that  the  Palestinian  Jews 
have  been  badly  treated  by 
the  outside  world,  and  he  says, 
"The  people  of  Israel  are  the 
most   democratic  in  the   world"' 


as  we  could  and  saw  the  two  charred  bodies.  The 
airport  commander  turned  to  me  and  said,  "Swing, 
your  ship  is  ready  to  take  off." 

Dazed,  I  walked  away  toward  the  Norseman, 
climbed  in  and  took  off.  It  was  all  automatic.  I 
looked  straight  ahead,  changing  course  when  Mal- 
pine, who  was  navigating,  told  me  to  change. 
Brindisi  is  down  in  the  heel  of  Italy  not  far  from 
Bari.     We  would  refuel  there  and  head  for  Israel. 

They  called  Buzz  Beurling  "Screwball,"  but  I 
never  saw  anything  screwy  about  him.  He  was 
quiet  and  soft-spoken.  He  didn't  even  drink  the 
wine  they  gave  us  with  our  meals  in  Rome.  He 
earned  that  nickname  when  he  was  flying  Spitfires 


during  the  war.  They  say  there  was  no  crazy 
chance  he  wouldn't  take  in  the  air.  Lennie  Cohen, 
the  Englishman,  was  quiet  too,  but  he  was  intense 
and  a  great  idealist.  He  believed  that  Israel's  fight 
was  his  fight  just  as  England's  fight  had  been  his 
fight. 

Instead  of  seeing  the  runway  as  we  came  into 
Brindisi  I  was  seeing  their  faces,  but  again  in- 
stinctively I  eased  the  stick  back  and  we  hit  the 
concrete  strip,  bounced  badly  and  then  settled.  I 
taxied  to  the  small  administration  building,  climbed 
out  of  the  ship  and  went  behind  the  building  and 
got  very  sick.  I  leaned  against  the  white  wall  and 
looked  at  my  hands.  They  were  shaking. 

I  leaned  there  trembling  all  over,  and  I  knew  that 
I  could  never  fly  again.  I  tried  to  rationalize  my 
condition  and  decided  I  was  suffering  from  delayed 
shock.  The  full  impact  of  what  had  happened  to 
Beurling  and  Cohen  was  hitting  me  now.  My  ra- 
tionalizing it  didn't  make  it  any  better.  Like  every 
other  pilot  who  had  flown  in  the  Pacific,  I'd  had  my 
quota  of  close  calls.  I'd  had  them  in  the  Philippines 
and  in  flights  over  Okinawa  and  Japan,  but  nothing 
had  ever  hit  me  like  this. 

I  asked  for  a  telephone  and  called  the  Haganah 
representative  in  Rome.  To  my  surprise  he  seemed 
to  understand. 

"I  can't  fly,"  I  told  him  a  bit  hysterically.  "I'm 
through." 

He  said  soothingly  that  that  was  all  right,  and 
told  me  to  return  to  Rome  and  he'd  have  trans- 
portation for  me  back  to  Los  Angeles.  I  flew  to 
(CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  72) 
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In  the  old  gume  of  love  between  the  soldier  Karl  and  the  Dutch  girl  Jan,  all  the  men 
were  betting  on  Jan.  Disillusioned  by  war,  they  wanted  her  to  remain  a  good  girl 
and  to  prove  that  there  was  something  better  in  life.   But  Karl  laughed  at  them  all 


ON  QUIET  nights  in  Holland  during  the 
early  part  of  that  winter,  the  group  of  us 

that  lived  in  a  half-ruined  farmhouse  in  the 

n  of  \  albourg,  about  a  mile  from  the  front 
lines,  amused  ourselves  by  playing  cards  or  writing 
letters  home  or  talking  about  our  wives,  according 
to  our  lights. 

There  was  not  much  else  to  do;  it  was  cold  and 
wet  out  of  doors.  We  seldom  saw  a  young  woman 
in  those  days — except  the  Jan  ter  Linden  of  this 
story,  and  she  belonged  to  Karl. 

We  saw  Jan  for  the  first  time  one  evening  about 
a  month  before  our  regiment  left  Holland.  Karl 
haa  been  playing  the  violin  that  night.  He  played 
well,  with  force  and  color;  and  Jan  must  have  been 
passing  on  the  blacked-out  road  outside. 

It  isn't  hard  to  imagine  what  happened  how  she 
stopped  there  in  the  rainy  blackness,  with  not  a  light, 
not  a  sign  of  life  around  her,  listening  to  violin 
music  from  within  a  seemingly  deserted  old  ruin. 
She  went  around  to  the  rear  of  the  house  and  en- 
tered the  kitchen  door. 

We  saw  her  stancing  there.  She  was  just  at  the 
edge  of  the  lemon-yellow  incandescence  of  the  gas 
mantle  lamp.  With  her  blue  shawl  over  her  head 
and  her  soft  Dutch  features  and  her  worn  farm  dress 
she  startled  us.  Our  thoughts  had  been  far  away  on 
our  own  women  at  home. 

Karl  saw  our  expression  and,  still  playing,  turned 
to  look.  He  was  a  handsome  young  soldier,  a  Ger- 
man by  birth,  dark-skinned,  dark-haired,  dark-eyed; 
and  we  could  see  the  girl  flush  as  he  looked  at  her. 
She  turned  and  fled. 

"Finis,  comrades,"  said  Karl.  And  laying  aside 
his  violin  he  went  after  her. 

In  the  silence  that  followed,  Private  Dominick, 
a  small,  rather  homely  Polish  boy  shook  his  head. 
"Finis  is  right,"  he  said  dryly. 

We  all  knew  what  he  meant.  Karl  Schling  was 
notorious  in  the  regiment  for  his  way  with  women. 
We  could  never  tell  what  it  was — his  aspect  of  be- 
ing a  young  gypsy,  or  the  cruelty  implicit  in  his  self- 
confidence,  or  just  the  feeling  he  aroused  in  them. 
But  whatever  it  was — and  it  was  probably  a  little 
of  all  three  of  these  things,  and  his  deep  sensi- 
tivity to  them  besides — they  all  yielded  to  him 
sooner  or  later.  And  because  they  did,  he  de- 
spised them. 

Karl  was  gone  only  a  few  minutes.  He  returned 
grinning.  "This  is  going  to  take  a  little  time,"  he 
confessed.  .  .  . 

We  saw  Jan  about  the  village  after  that  and  al- 
ways smiled  at  her  as  we  passed.  At  first  she  only 
lowered  her  head.  But  there  was  a  friendliness  in 
her,  and  after  a  while  she  smiled  a  little  in  return. 
Karl  became  more  careful:  he  pretended  a  disarm- 
ing casualness,  a  friendliness  as  simple  as  her  own. 
This  had  a  better  effect,  and  one  night  when  our 


None  of  us  could  guess  what  was  going  on  in  her 
mind.  She  lifted  the  violin  to  her  shoulder  and  be- 
gan to  play,  the  tears  streaming  down  her  cheeks 
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cook  Biffle  had  prepared  a  goose  for  supper,  Karl 
and  Jan  appeared  together. 

"Gee,"  whispered  Dominick,  awed.  "Just  like 
that." 

"I  better  go  powder  my  nose,"  said  Greene. 

We  were  nine  soldiers,  roughened  by  much  living 
in  the  field.  Yet  Jan  was  unafraid.  She  shook  hands 
all  around,  saying,  "How  do  you  do?"  to  each  of  us 
in  turn.  The  effect  was  so  formal  it  was  almost 
comical,  yet  there  was  something  in  her  aspect 
which  suddenly  quieted  us  all.  She  had  remarkable 
eyes. 

She  was  simple  and  straightforward.  She  had  the 
quiet  manners  of  one  who  could  bear  great  suffer- 
ing with  an  uncomplaining  spirit.  She  spoke  Eng- 
lish adequately,  though  with  the  stiffness  of  the 
schoolroom.  She  could  not  have  been  more  than 
seventeen,  yet  there  was  something  quite  old  about 
her,  quite  mature. 

As  the  meal  went  on  the  men  found  themselves 
glancing  at  Karl.  He  was  at  his  most  charming  just 
then,  which  was  to  say  that  he  was  witty,  gay,  ten- 
der, and  ironic,  the  kind  of  man  who  is  the  per- 
sonification of  romance  to  those  women  who 
never  quite  grow  up.  For  the  first  time  we  found 
him  a  little  revolting.  Dominick  looked  at  Karl 
with  a  sour  expression;  so  did  Biffle  and  Corporal 
Antonucci. 

However,  it  was  not  until  Karl  brought  out  his 
violin  that  we  had  any  doubts  of  the  girl's  self- 
possession.  He  played  the  Auf  dem  Kirchhofe  and 
Die  Mainacht  of  Brahms.  The  former  with  its  stern 
sorrow  and  the  latter  with  its  exquisite  nocturnal 
melancholy  had  the  same  effect  on  Jan  that  we  had 
noticed  when  she  stood  in  the  doorway  the  first 
night:  her  dark  eyes  opened  wide  and  she  stared  at 
Karl  as  though  transfixed.  We  could  see  her  hands 
trembling;  she  fumbled  with  a  clasp  on  her  dress. 

Abruptly  Dominick  left  the  room. 

KARL,  his  attention  diverted,  glanced  at  us  and 
then  at  the  girl.  She  sat  quite  still  now,  her 
hands  folded  in  her  lap  and  her  eyes  closed.  At 
this,  Karl  looked  back  at  us  and  winked. 

"That's  enough,"  said  Biffle,  standing  up.  He  was 
a  thin  person,  but  he  was  an  old  soldier  and  a  strong 
man.  "Somebody  take  the  girl  home." 

The  music  stopped.  Jan,  startled,  looked  from 
us  to  Karl.  "Was  ist  los?" 

He  laughed  indolently  and  rose.  "They  are  jeal- 
ous, I  suppose." 

Biffle  looked  at  the  girl.  "He's  no  good.  Rotten. 
You  understand?  Rotten." 

"Rotten.'"  she  queried,  looking  at  Karl  without 
comprehension. 

"Schlechi."  said  Karl  with  a  soft  acidity.  "That 
means  I  prefer  Brahms  to  boogie."  He  held  out  his 
hand.     "Let's  go." 

Jan  relieved  the  tension  of  the  moment  by  get- 
ting up  obediently  and  shaking  hands  all  around. 


Then  she  and  Karl  went  out,  and  the  soldiers  in  the 
room — 1  was  their  only  officer — looked  at  one  an- 
other. 

"The  moosik  box,"  Antonucci  shrugged.  "That's 
what  gets  her." 

"Ah,  romance!"  said  the  mail  clerk,  Greene,  de- 
liriously. 

"Shut  up,"  said  Biffle. 

Dominick  had  come  back  to  the  doorway.  "If  I 
weren't  so  small — " 

"Let  him  go,"  said  Biffle,  turning  back  to  the 
stove.  "The  point  ain't  what  he's  gonna  do.  The 
point  is,  what's  she  gonna  do?" 

Instinctively  we  felt  this  to  be  right.  I  suppose 
we  wanted  her  to  prove  something  to  us.  For  the 
girl's  clear  discipline  of  herself  to  rise  above  her 
own  sorrow  and  make  us  glad  that  she  was  there 
had  given  us  a  dignity,  a  sense  of  decency  we  had 
not  supposed  we  still  possessed. 

We  waited  to  see  what  would  happen. 

EACH  afternoon  at  about  three  o'clock  the  older 
women  in  the  village  formed  a  line  outside  our 
house  to  buy  milk  from  one  of  the  farmers  whose 
cows  were  still  alive.  We  now  saw  that  Jan  was 
in  the  line  occasionally.  When  Dominick  and  An- 
tonucci went  out  to  carry  the  full  pails  of  milk  for 
her,  they  returned  with  the  information  that  she 
was  a  ward,  or  else  a  worker,  at  what  remained 
of  the  Heldring  Homes,  a  charitable  institution. 

It  was  some  time  before  we  learned  her  story.  She 
could  play  the  violin — she  admitted  it  one  day  when 
we  saw  her  looking  at  Karl's  instrument — but  we 
could  never  get  her  to  play  for  us;  she  only  shook 
her  head  and  turned  away;  and  once  when  Domi- 
nick was  insistent,  she  fled.  This  mystified  us,  and 
while  the  men  collected  their  extra  rations,  their 
candy,  the  silk  from  their  invasion  parachutes,  to 
give  to  her,  Dominick  made  inquiries. 

This  was  what  he  learned. 

Jan  ter  Linden  had  been  the  daughter  of  a  music 
teacher  in  the  city  of  Nijmegen,  about  twelve  miles 
south  of  our  village.  She  was  the  oldest  of  five  chil- 
dren, three  girls  and  two  boys.  Her  father,  like  Karl, 
had  been  a  violinist,  a  quiet,  cultivated,  gentle  man 
who  had  married  midway  in  his  life  and  was  de- 
voted to  his  family.  All  the  children  except  the 
youngest  boy  played  instruments,  but  Jan  was  her 
father's  favorite  because  she  played  the  violin  with 
great  promise. 

In  the  very  first  month  of  the  German  occupa- 
tion of  the  country  in  1940,  Jan's  mother,  refusing 
to  be  taken  from  her  children,  was  bayoneted  be- 
fore the  eyes  of  the  whole  family.  The  shock  to 
the  gentle  music  teacher  was  so  great  that  for  a 
while  he  lost  his  mind;  and  though  their  home  had 
become  a  billet  for  German  staff  officers  and  they 
were  left  with  only  one  small  room  oh  the.top  floor, 
he  began  wandering  about  at  night  when  the  chil- 
dren were  asleep.  To  save  him  from  being  shot, 
Jan  had  to  barricade  the  door  and  struggle  against 
his  demented  abuse  while  the  younger  children 
(CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  41) 
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THE  Grand  Canyon  of  the  Colorado  River 
is  the  most  magnificent  and  soul-shaking 
—  sight  on  the  North  American  continent.    It 
is  a  scenic  wonder  that  stands  above  comparison 
and  beyond  considerations  of  local  patriotism  and 
national  pride. 

Set  in  the  earth  like  a  colossal,  multicolored 
jewel,  it  stretches  almost  300  miles,  partially 
rimmed  by  the  pines  of  the  Kaibab  National  Forest 
of  Arizona.  It  has  been  called  an  overwhelming 
vision  of  Creation,  a  great  place  to  throw  old  razor 
blades,  a  vivid  reflection  of  Paradise.  It  has  in- 
spired new  adjectives. 
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Except  from  the  sky,  as  in  this  photograph  made 
dv  the  U.S.  Air  Force,  there  is  no  way  of  watching 
he  canyon  come  into  view  slowly.  On  the  ground. 
you  step  out  of  the  darkness  of  the  forests  and 
ihere  it  is:  a  maze  of  cliffs  and  mists  and  colors  a 
mile  deep  and,  in  places,  as  much  as  1 S  miles  wide. 

Cut  into  the  face  of  the  land  by  the  tireless 
Colorado,  the  canyon  is  a  truly  fantastic  record  of 
Creation's  miracle — the  evolution  of  the  earth. 

More  than  2.000,000,000  years  of  the  world's 
history  have  left  their  marks  on  its  rock  walls. 
There  are  strata  of  limestone,  sandstone  and  shale 
lundreds  of  feet  thick  that  contain  the  fossil  re- 
Collier's  for  April  30.  1919 


mains  of  life  and  plants  that  lived  and  grew  in  the 
prehistoric  seas  and  deserts  once  covering  the 
region.  Nearly  a  half  mile  down  the  canyon  wall  is 
a  rib  of  rock  more  than  300.000,000  years  old. 
Here  arc  traces  left  by  monstrous  reptiles  and  the 
shellfish  and  insects  which  preceded  them  in  time. 
But  all  signs  of  life  disappear  in  the  next  layer  of 
rock. 

The  dark  rocks  at  the  bottom  of  the  canyon  are 
part  of  the  oldest  exposed  formations  in  the  world. 
In  the  beginning,  they  were  simple  sediment.  Dur- 
ing aeons  of  time  this  was  pressed  into  rock  which 
was  later  thrust  up,  forming  towering  mountains. 


Throughout  a  period  of  time  that  can  hardly  be 
counted  or  imagined,  the  mountains  were  worn 
down  to  level  plains  which  sank  below  the  ocean. 
Then  the  cycle  began  again. 

Somewhere  in  the  tremendous  movement  and 
the  timeless  contortions,  a  tiny,  single  cell  of  life 
started  the  long,  long  rise  upward,  through  thou- 
sands and  thousands  of  forms,  through  millions  of 
classes  and  families  and  species. 

All  these  things  are  in  the  canyon,  pressed  and 
preserved  in  its  sides.  And  there  is  scenic  excite- 
ment beyond  dreams;  the  Grand  Canyon  is.  in  its 
splendor,  a  grandeur  unto  itself.        L^J  I. .  1 1 J 
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While  members  of  lonely  hearts  clubs  think  nothing  of 
glossing  up  their  own  biographies,  they  usually  swallow 
whole  what  other  mate  seekers  say  in  their  sales  talks 
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The  Truth  About  Mail- Order  Marriage 

By  FRANK  RASKY 


WE  AMERICANS  are  a  marriage-daffy 
people.  Some  years  ago  friends  playing 
—  a  prank  on  forty-two-year-old  Samuel 
Frank,  ex-G.I.  of  Oakland,  California,  wrote  the 
governor  of  Texas  that  he  wanted  to  marry  a  South- 
ern belle.  After  the  letter  appeared  in  the  newspa- 
pers, the  astonished  Frank  was  snowed  under  by 
13,000  marriage  proposals.  His  female  wooers 
ranged  in  age  from  eleven  to  103,  with  the  eleven- 
year-old  enclosing  her  parents'  written  consent. 

The  same  sort  of  deluge  followed  when  Arthur 
Birnstengel,  forty-four-year-old  farmer  of  Grants- 
burg,  Wisconsin,  wrote  his  congressman  that  he 
needed  a  wife  to  milk  the  cows,  get  meals,  wash 
clothes  and  care  for  his  son,  Arnie,  six.  After  that 


Are  you  on  the  hunt  for  a  wife?  A 
husband?  Don't  worry — the  coun- 
try is  full  of  clubs  eager  to  help,  for 
a  price.  They  are  known  as  lonely 
hearts  clubs,  and  their  business  is 
putting  mate  seekers  in  touch  with 
one  another.  But  the  marital  bliss 
that  they  purvey  is  not  guaranteed 

letter  got  in  the  papers,  2,000  letters  of  acceptance 
barraged  Birnstengel's  rural  mailbox.  The  writers, 
either  boasting  of  their  innocence  or  vice  versa,  in- 
cluded an  eighteen-year-old  who  wrote,  "I  have 


run  away  to  get  married — send  money,"  a  Ken 
tucky  lady  who  bragged,  "I  resemble  Barbara  Stan 
wyck,"  and  a  Baltimore  woman  with  seven  childrei 
and  sore  feet. 

Then  there  was  a  ninety-nine-year-old  bride 
groom,  Charles  Jeanette,  a  veteran  of  the  Civi 
War,  who  was  left  at  the  altar  in  Old  Forge,  Nev 
York.  When  the  papers  carried  word  of  his  blightec 
romance,  the  gentle  old  gaffer  heard  from  3( 
women  willing  to  marry  him,  sight  unseen. 

This  obsession  for  marriage  is  understandable 
According  to  the  most  recent  Census  Bureau  reck 
oning  the  United  States  now  has  17,712,000  unmar 
ried  men  and  19,594,000  unmarried  women  ove: 
the  age  of  fourteen,  either  still  single,  divorced  o 
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idowed.  Presumably  millions  of  these  are  lonel) 

oik.   Millions  arc  buried  in  isolated  communities. 

illions   more   are   natural   wallflowers-   bashful, 

self-conscious,  unhappy,  craving  the  solace  of  ■ 

companionable  car. 

The  nation's  army  ol  lonely  hearts  is  providing 

bonanza  currenU)  toi  more  than  500  matrimonial 

rrespondence  clubs  now  Bourishing  in  ever)  state 

the  Union.    Boasting  a  membership  of  some 

,000.000,  they  will  be  responsible  tor  an  estimated 
,000  marriages  this  year. 

According  to  Ludwig  1  andy.  publisher  ol  Mate, 
New  York  publication  which  acts  as  clearing- 
far  many  of  their  advertisements,  the  clubs 
thriving  now  as  never  before      I  his  vear  the 
ely  hearts'  prolific  correspondence,  full  of  pin- 
ing and  rapture,  will  burden  postmen  with  an  esu- 
ed  8.000.000  letters.    Each  club  will  clear  from 
>0  to  S  1  4,000  annually.  Their  combined  profits 
will  run  well  over  S3.000.000. 

Many  Come  Under  Government  Ban 

Indeed,  the  clubs  are  now  shearing  such  a  golden 
fleece  that  their  mail-order  marriages  are  consid- 
ered interstate  commerce.  The  Federal  1  rade  Com- 
on  has  issued  "cease  and  desist"  orders  against 
at  least  27  clubs  in  recent  years  because  ol  their 
false  advertising,  and  the  United  States  Post  Office 
has  investigated  and  issued  fraud  orders  against 
many 

The  lonely  hearts  clubs  are  both  a  racket  and  a 
savior,  depending  on  your  point  ol  view  Among 
those  who  disapprove  of  them  is  Rabbi  Nathan 
Wolf,  president  of  the  United  States  Marriage  Bro- 
kers Association,  whose  270  members,  of  course, 
are  the  clubs'  fiercest  competitors  in  the  Cupid  in- 
dustry. He  denounces  the  clubs  as  unlicensed,  un- 
supervised swindles.  Since  they  do  not  check  on 
the  eligibility  of  their  clients,  he  maintains,  they  al- 
low pickups  and  crooks  to  prey  on  lonely  innocents. 

The  lonely  hearts  clubs  have  even  been  a  con- 
venient source  for  murder  victims.  Recently  the 
nation  was  shocked  to  hear  of  the  nefarious 
courtships  of  Raymond  Martinez  Fernandez,  the 
toupeed  Hawaiian  Lothario,  whose  letters  to  mat- 
rimonial-club members  had  all  the  throbbing  and 
false  allure  of  a  game  hunter  sounding  the  horn  for 
lonely  moose.  He  and  his  partner  in  crime,  the 
200-pound  Martha  Jule  Beck,  a  registered  nurse 
from  Pensacola,  Florida,  face  the  electric  chair  in 
New  York  because  of  the  fantastic  confessions  they 
made  to  Michigan  police. 

They  admit  they  hammered  and  strangled  an  Al- 
bany. New  York,  widow.  Mrs.  Janet  Fay.  and  bur- 
ied her  corpse  in  the  cement  of  a  rented  basement 
in  suburban  Queens,  New  York.    They    say   they 


mulcted  Mis.  Catherine  [osterud  ol  St.  Paul.  Min- 
nesota, OUt  Ol  $40,000  and  left  her  more  dead  lhan 

alive  from  an  overdose  of  sleeping  pills  ["he)  saj 
thej  stole  several  thousand  dollars  and  made  oil 
with  .\n  auto  from  Mis  Myrtle  Young  ol  Green 
Forest,    Arkansas     Finally,   the)   confessed   they 

drugged   a\\<\   shot   a   Iweniv   eight  v  e.u  -old    widow, 

Delphine  Browning,  ol  Byron  tenter.  Michigan, 
buned  hei  in  the  cellar,  then  di owned  her  two- 
veal -old  child.  Rainelle. 

1  he   extradition   ol    this   infamous   pair   has   led 

man)  horrified  aewspapei  readers  to  urge  that  all 
lonel)  hearts  clubs  be  done  awa)  with. 
However,  even  skeptical  post-office  inspectors) 

who've  closed  up  some  shad)  clubs,  agree  that  the 

better  ones  unite  thousands  who  would  otherwise 

have  led  ban  en  lives.    In  fact,  Ralph  Kelly,  pub- 

lishei  of  an  Aberdeen.  Washington,  monthly  mag- 
azine tor  bleeding  hearts,  (upid's  Destiny,  tells  ol 
a  postal  inspector  sent  to  investigate  a  correspond- 
ence club:  the  inspector  joined  one  and  finally 
turned  in  a  letter  to  his  superiors — saying  that  he'd 
married  a  club  member. 

Because  metropolitan  newspapers  look  upon 
them  with  suspicious  eve.  most  clubs  have  to  adver- 
tise elsewhere.  Many  pulp  detective  and  romance 
magazines  take  then  ails.  So  <.\o  a  number  of  the 
country's  ^7S  foreign-language  publications  in 
some  4(»  tongues.  Some  clubs,  which  specialize  in 
an  international  clientele,  place  their  ads  in  such 
successful  matrimonial  publications  as  Mexico 
City's  Confidencias  and  Switzerland's  He  and  She. 

But  wherever  they  appear,  all  ads  made  a  uni- 
vei  sal  bid  to  the  lonely.    I  hese  are  typical: 

"BE  lonely  no  more!  Open  destiny's  door!  50 
cents  brings  World's  Greatest  Social  Publication, 
including  coast-to-coast  names  and  addresses; 
either  sex.  Captivating  descriptions;  sparkling  pic- 
tures— widows,  widowers,  bachelors,  beautiful  girls 
desiring  early  marriage.  Destiny  League,  Aber- 
deen. Wash." 

"MISUNDERSTOOD?  New  Friends,  New 
Ideas,  New  Interests.  New  Romances,  New  Ambi- 
tions. A  New  Life.  Send  stamp  today  for  details. 
Northwest  Friendship  Club,  Box .  Minneapo- 
lis, Minn." 

There  is  a  club  for  every  taste  and  locality.  The 
Cameo  Letter  Club  in  Baltimore,  Maryland,  caters 
to  Negro  swains.  The  Catholic  Correspondence 
Club  in  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan,  accepts  only 
lonely  Roman  Catholics.  Fred  Morrison's  Lone- 
some Club  in  Seattle.  Washington,  has  a  big  Cana- 
dian and  Alaskan  following,  while  H.  Zaleski,  of 
Philadelphia,  specializes  in  Polish,  Russian  and 
Slavic  correspondents. 

In  their  zealous  attempts  to  lure  pilgrims  to  the 
shrine  of  marriage,  several  clubs  make  rather  high- 


Oh,  dear!  In  his  letters  the  gentleman  failed  to  mention  his  many  children! 
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Maybe  he's  older  than  her  dream  man 
but  he's  better  than  no  husband  at  all 
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sounding  overtures.  But  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission., a  cold-blooded  heathen  in  such  delicate 
matters,  has  rudely  asked  some  clubs  to  discontinue 
their  advertising  claims. 

For  example,  Martin  Rowan,  operator  of  Row- 
an's Social  Club  in  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin,  was 
chided  for  advertising:  "Won't  you  allow  us  to 
bring  to  you  the  same  ecstasy  which  we  have  suc- 
ceeded in  bringing  to  these  people?"  The  commis- 
sion maintained  that  while  he  may  have  brought 
ecstasy  to  some,  he  certainly  couldn't  guarantee  the 
same  ecstasy  for  all. 

Similarly,  Barron  B.  Long  and  Gretchen  Val- 
bracht,  co-owners  of  the  Elite  Social  Correspond- 
ence Register  of  Los  Angeles,  California,  got  a 
raking  over  for  boasting  that  new  members  would 
win  a  "Happier,  fuller,  richer,  emotional  Life." 
The  commission  handed  down  this  dead-pan  deci- 
sion: "The  respondents'  business  is  to  sell  enroll- 
ments or  memberships  in  their  organization.  Not 
to  cultivate  happier,  fuller  and  richer  emotional 
lives  for  men  and  women." 

Not  as  Simple  as  It  Sounds 

Theoretically,  such  a  club's  function  is  simple. 
For  a  fee  ranging  from  50  cents  to  $5,  it  offers  to 
exchange  the  names,  addresses  and  descriptions  of 
men  and  women  so  they  can  correspond  with  one 
another  with  a  view  to  marriage. 

Actually,  though,  when  you  answer  the  ad  you've 
selected,  you  receive  an  envelope  bulging  with  lit- 
erature, some  of  which  would  make  even  the  writ- 
ers of  movie  trailers  sound  sadly  anemic. 

"Opportunity  now  beckons  you!"  cries  Elmer 
Swearinger  of  Wichita,  Kansas,  operator  of  the 
Individual  Introductory  Service.  "It  is  your 
GOLDEN  OPPORTUNITY  to  join  with  us  and 
seek  ROMANCE  in  its  thrilling,  soul-satisfying 
splendor,  to  escape  the  boredom  of  your  lonely 
existence,  to  know  the  glamorous  joys  of  a  wom- 
an's arms,  the  exquisite  sensations  her  lips  engen- 
der, to  revel  in  the  comfort  and  divine  sweetness  of 
a  home  filled  with  love  and  companionship!" 

"Climb  down  from  your  balcony  and  be  intro- 
duced!" exhorts  the  Romeo  and  Juliet  Club  of 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 

The  envelope  also  contains  a  long  catalogue, 
bristling  with  the  irresistible  descriptions  of  eligible 
brides  or  grooms,  depending  on  your  sex.  They  are 
listed  by  number.  Names  and  addresses  will  be  for- 
warded only  after  the  ceremony  of  mailing  in  the 
membership  fee. 

The  Southern  Correspondence  Club  of  Ocala. 
Florida,  throws  in  an  astrological  service  through 
(CONTINUED  ON  PACE   76) 
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By  WILLIAM  L.  WORDEN 


COULD  walk  into  any  newspaper 
office  on  the  Coast  and  find  some- 
3  body  he  knew.  This  knowledge 
helped  him  past  the  moment  out- 
side the  Star  building  when  he  could  focus  his 
eyes  on  nothing  but  the  bar  and  grill  across  the 
street.  He  straightened  his  necktie,  folding  un- 
der tfifc  worn  spot,  and  his  stomach  felt  as  if  a 
great  furry  moth  were  flying  in  it.  The  Manila 
envelope  under  his  arm  was  a  dead  giveaway, 
but  he  pushed  open  the  door  of  the  Star  build- 
ing, ignoring  the  stares  from  want-ad  salesladies 
behind  the  marble  counters.  On  the  far  side  of 
the  lobby  he  saw  a  door  marked  Employees 
Only.   He  went  through  it. 

At  the  top  of  the  stair  he  stopped  again,  try- 
ing to  find  a  face  he  knew  among  those  bent  over 
desks  and  half  hidden  by  eyeshades.  An  old 
man  fussing  in  a  corner  was  familiar,  but  the 
old  man  was  not  the  man  he  wanted.  He  looked 
rapidly  at  the  others. 

A  clot  around  the  city  desk  dissolved,  leaving 
only  one  man  seated.  The  name,  Dahlquist, 
came  out  of  the  fog  of  a  press  club  somewhere — 
Ed  Dahlquist.  There  had  been  an  evening  when 
nobody  left  the  bar  in  San  Francisco,  perhaps, 
or  Seattle.  It  was  hard  and  unnecessary  to  re- 
member. 

He  walked  to  the  city  desk,  keeping  his  hat  on. 
He  said,  "Hello,  Ed,"  and  Dahlquist  looked  up, 
memory  coming  to  him  slowly. 

Dahlquist  said,  "Oh — why,  hello,  Jim.  How 
the  hell  are  you?"  If  his  eyes  saw  the  old  suit 
and  the  older  necktie,  they  ignored  both. 

Jim  said,  "All  right,  Ed.  And  you?" 

Ed  said  he  could  not  complain.  He  said, 
"What's  on  your  mind,  Jim." 

"I'm  flacking  lor  the  Shore  City  Lily  Festival, 
Ed.  The  world's  greatest  press  agent  for  the 
world's  most  beautiful  show."  Jim  permitted 
his  mouth  to  twist.  It  would  not  do  to  oversell 
here.  The  trick  was  the  casual  approach,  noth- 
ing serious.  "That's  the  gist  of  it,  but  for  once 
I've  got  something  pretty  good.  Take  a  look  at 
this."  He  pulled  a  glossy  print  of  Darlene  from 
the  envelope.  "She's  our  queen,  elected  this 
morning." 

Dahlquist  examined  the  picture  and  sucked 
air  through  his  teeth.  Jim  put  his  hands  in  his 
pockets  so  that  their  shaking  would  be  less  obvi- 
ous. Dahlquist  said,  "Elected?  How  did  you 
ever  manage  that?  She's  a  gorgeous  kid." 

Jim  said,  "Sometimes,  your  luck  has  to  be 
right.  I  didn't  manage  it.  It  was  a  straight  elec- 
tion out  of  Consolidated  High  School.  The  kids 
handed  her  to  me  with  their  votes,  and  no 
prompting." 

Dahlquist  called,  "Bill,  come  over  here." 
When  a  fat  man  crossed  the  room,  he  said,  "You 
know  Jim  Waters,  don't  you?  Jim  and  I  used  to 
yet  drunk,  here  and  there.  It  was  Tacoma  the 
last  time,  wasn't  it,  Jim?" 


Jim  said,  "Maybe.   I'm  not  sure." 

"This  is  Bill  Moore,  the  photo  editor.  Bill, 
what  do  you  think  of  Jim's  Lily  Queen  from 
down  at  Shore  City?" 

"I  think,"  Moore  said,  "that  somebody's  show 
is  in  luck.  No  buckteeth,  no  smashed  nose. 
What's  her  name?" 

"Darlene,"  Jim  said.  "Darlene  Coombs,  aged 
seventeen,  the  daughter  of  a  well  digger.  I'm 
not  kidding.  She  really  is.  I  haven't  seen  her, 
but  I  don't  have  to.  I  jusf  got  the  picture  an  hour 
ago." 

Moore  said,  "You  have  just  made  a  sale.  This 
would  be  very  nice  at  about  two  columns." 

"I  thought  you'd  like  it,"  Jim  said.  "Too  bad 
you  haven't  a  little  more  space.  At  four  col- 
umns, that  smile  would  sell  newspapers." 

Moore  grinned.  "Always  an  angle,  with  a 
press  agent.  What  do  you  think,  Ed?" 

Ed  thought  he  could  find  room.  He  said, 
"Four  columns  is  okay  with  me — and  thanks, 
Jim,  for  giving  us  the  break.  We'll  remember 
it." 

The  sun  outside  the  building  was  weak  and 
watery,  but  it  was  sunshine.  Jim  stood  for  a 
moment  in  it,  feeling  the  tension  in  his  stomach 
lessen.  There  always  was  a  second  important 
door  to  any  newspaper  plant — a  door  which  by- 
passed the  city  desk  as  well  as  the  receptionist. 
From  this  second  door  in  the  Star  building,  the 
old  man  who  had  been  fussing  in  a  corner  now 
emerged.  Urgency  propelled  him.  When  he 
approached  Jim,  his  old,  weak  eyes  suddenly 
acquired  new  life.  He  said,  "You're  Waters, 
aren't  you?" 

Jim  admitted  it. 

"Maybe  you  don't  remember  me.  Haberly.  I 
was  on  the  desk  when  you  were  cubbing  on  the 
Chronicle.  Come  on.  We've  got  time  for  a 
quick  one.  Maybe  two.  The  desk  won't  miss 
me  for  a  while." 

Now  the  moth  in  Jim's  stomach  was  fluttering 
its  wings,  beating  its  wings  in  memory  of  no 
breakfast  and  a  long  bus  ride.  Jim  said,  "Sure  I 
remember  you.  You  used  to  help  me." 

"Nothing,"  the  old  man  said.    "Forget  it.    I 
(CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  51) 
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The  girl  made  it  possible  for  him  to  have  another 
chance  when  all  his  hope  was  gone.    But  to  suc- 

ceed  he  would  have  to  throw  the  jjirl  to  the  wolves 


A  single  coal  slowly  burned  its 
way  through  Jim's  head.  But  he 
had  to  be  there  to  see  that  the 
poses  were  right  for  Darlene  and 
that  the  parades  started  on  time 
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This  aerial  photograph  of  the  James  River  in  Virginia,  shows  some  of  the  443  reserve-fleet  ships  that  are  anchored  there.     Of  these,  246  are  Liberty  ships 

New  Jobs  For  Liberty  Ships 


By  PAT  FRANK 

Now  that  you  can  buy  a  Liberty  ship,  Collier's  has  some  suggestions  as  to  what  to  do  with  them. 
This  article  will  set  you  to  dreamiug  of  exotic  ports,  escape  from  routine  and  the  way  to  make 
your  fortune.    It  is  an  exciting  challenge  to  American  ingenuity,  enterprise  and  imagination 


IN  1789,  France,  exhausted  by  wars,  shud- 
dered in  revolution,  and  Europe's  trade 
—  sickened.  In  America  we  had  a  Congress, 
a  President  and  peace  at  last,  but  our  commerce 
was  paralyzed,  our  credit  worthless. 

However,  Stephen  Girard,  a  French-born  sea 
captain  nicknamed  "Twisted  Eye,"  had  ships  of  his 
own.  Stranded  in  the  Delaware  River  during  the 
Revolution,  he  had  sold  his  ship's  cargo.  With  his 
share  of  the  profits,  he  bought  two  more  British- 
blockaded  vessels  at  a  price  ridiculously  cheap. 

Girard  sent  his  ships  out  with  Yankee-shrewd 
supercargoes  in  their  cabins.  He  gave  them  orders 
to  trade  and  barter  and  not  come  back  until  their 
holds  were  filled  with  goods  that  would  lure  fright- 
ened gold  from  Tory  cellars. 

The  ships  took  on  fruit  and  wine  in  Bordeaux 
and  traded  for  hemp  and  iron  in  St.  Petersburg, 
now  Leningrad.    Then  they  swapped  this  for  dry 
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goods  in  Amsterdam  and  rounded  the  Cape  to  Cal- 
cutta. 

They  returned  to  Philadelphia  with  silks,  tea, 
coffee — all  items  that  were  scarce  and  in  demand. 
Girard  became  one  of  the  nation's  richest  men, 
able  to  will  $6,000,000  for  the  founding  of  Girard 
College,  and  to  leave  large  sums  for  public  works 
and  hospitals  in  Philadelphia  and  the  Common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvania. 

Later,  New  England  merchants  followed  Gi- 
rard's  example;  some  added  what  we  would  now 
call  an  employee  incentive  plan.  When  they  sent 
out  their  sleek  and  lovely  cuppers,  they  often  pro- 
vided that  captain,  mates,  supercargo  and  crew 
should  share  in  the  profits. 

Today,  the  time  has  come  to  revive  the  spirit  of 
Girard  and  the  Yankee  traders.  It  is  one  of  the 
ways  in  which  we  can  profitably  put  to  use  our 
great,  dead  fleet — the  1,305  Liberty  ships  that  lie 
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lashed  together  like  giant  rafts  in  our  rivers  and  in- 
ner harbors. 

During  the  last  war  the  Liberty  ship  was  the 
truck  horse  of  the  oceans.  Now,  in  peace,  it  is  the 
white  elephant  of  the  back  channels.  The  Maritime 
Commission  cannot  operate  them  itself,  sell  them 
to  American  purchasers  nor  present  them  to  for- 
eign nations  under  the  Marshall  Plan.  Nobody 
seems  to  want  them. 

They  represent  an  initial  investment  of  almost 
two  billion  dollars  and  their  upkeep  is  a  steady  and 
unproductive  drain  upon  the  taxpayer.  Their  very 
presence  forms  a  psychological  barrier  to  the  con- 
struction of  the  new,  fast  freighters  that  would  al- 
low us  to  compete  on  equal  terms  for  the  world's 
commerce. 

Like  the  bulldozer  and  the  DC-3  transport  plane, 
the  Liberty  ship  was  one  of  those  unsecret  weapons 
without  which  World  War  II  might  have  been  lost. 
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Toda\  the)  are  SO  slow  that  on  the  regular  trade 
routes,  with  American  standards  ol  crew  pa\ .  speed 
and  efficiency,  the\  cannot  be  operated  except  at  a 

st.iugenng  loss.  And  in  another  war  they  would  be 
floating  coffins. 

Collier's  recommends  lour  wa\s  to  harness  the 
white  elephants  ;md  put  to  peaceful  use  these  ships 
that  were  produced  at  such  cost — in  money,  man 
power  and  energy — under  the  stress  of  war: 

1.  Thev  can  become  floating  mail-order  houses 
doing  business  through  barter  and  exchange  at  the 
neglected  ends  of  the  earth. 

2.  They  can  be  converted  into  seagoing  fac- 
tories and  machine  shops. 

They  can  become  10,000-ton  filling  stations 
serving  land  and  water  transport  alike  in  oil- 
parched  harbors  that  are  stagnating  just  because 
they  are  off  the  normal  shipping  lanes 

4.  They  can  be  dispatched  to  faraway  places 
where  the  construction  of  needed  warehouses  is  a 
long,  expensive  and  often  intolerable  job.  For  this 
purpose  they  would  require  virtually  no  conver- 
sion lor  they  arc  outfitted  with  all  the  necessary 
winches  and  cargo  booms. 

Reign  of  the  Clipper  Was  Brief 

After  Napoleon's  wars  shattered  the  world's 
commerce,  the  New  England  clipper  gave  our 
country  its  one  brief  period  of  peacetime  mari- 
time supremacy.  With  a  favoring  wind,  their  18  or 
19  knots  could  outdistance  anything  on  the  seas. 
The  merchants  of  Salem  and  Boston  loaded  them 
with  bolts  of  muslin,  iron  pots,  shoes,  guns  and 
shot,  and  gambled  that  they  would  return  from  the 
East  with  jade,  ivory,  spices  and  silks. 

Two  hot  wars  and  a  cold  one  have  sent  the  tech- 
niques of  world  trade  spinning  backward  through 
time.  In  most  things,  Adolf  Hitler  was  an  amaz- 
ingly inaccurate  seer  and  prophet,  but  one  predic- 
tion he  made — that  after  the  war,  world  trade 
would  be  on  barter  basis — has  come  true.  Except 
for  the  dollar  and  Swiss  franc,  money  is  no  longer 
an  internationally  accepted  convenience  of  trade. 

So  it  is  again  time  to  send  out  ships  loaded  with 
bolts  of  cloth,  aluminum  pots,  shoes,  radio  sets, 
tooth  paste  and  penicillin,  and  gamble  that  they 
will  bring  back  copra,  olive  oil  and  tungsten,  if  not 
jade,  ivory  and  spice. 

You  can  turn  a  Liberty  ship  into  a  floating  Mont- 
gomery Ward  or  Sears  Roebuck  store,  a  traveling 
salesman  of  the  sea.  You  can  send  her  to  the 
South  Seas,  where  210,000  habitable  islands  stretch 
between  Tasmania  and  Okinawa,  or  to  the  Carib- 
bean, neglected  and  forgotten  since  it  ceased  to  be 
a  strategic  area  of  defense,  or  to  the  African  coast 

If  the  Liberty  hits  a  port  where  trade  is  brisk  and 
continuous,  she  remains  there.  When  her  holds  are 
filled  with  commodities  salable  in  America,  she 
radios  to  a  tramp  steamer  to  pick  up  her  cargo. 
When  trade  declines,  she  saunters  off  to  the  next 
port.  She  doesn't  compete  with  faster  ships.  In 
fact,  she  isn't  a  ship  at  all;  she's  a  floating  chain 
store  on  a  world  cruise. 

In  the  South  Seas  she  could  perform  other  prof- 
itable duties.  The  little  interisland  steamers  and 
auxiliary-powered  schooners,  which  were  quick 
and  easy  prey  in  the  Pacific  war,  have  not  been 
replaced.  Normal  travel  among  the  islands  has  be- 
come erratic  and  difficult.  On  occasion,  the  Liber- 
ties could  ferry  the  people  of  the  South  Seas  from 
island  to  island. 

You  cannot  do  these  things  with  a  full  American 
crew.  Costs  are  too  great  on  American-operated 
ships.  Few  American  seamen  would  care  to  rot  for 
days  or  weeks  in  Fort-de-France,  Martinique,  or 
off  Watlings  Island  while  the  ship's  master  bartered 
for  his  cargo.  Under  our  present  laws  and  regula- 
tions there  are  no  provisions  for  manning  a  float- 
ing trading  post.  But  Americans  of  adventurous 
spirit,  if  assured  a  share  of  the  profits,  would  prob- 
ably be  willing  to  hold  high-paying  key  posts 
aboard  the  converted  Liberties. 

(CONTINUED  ON   PACE  46} 
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These  cross  sections  are  an  artist's  conception  of  the  proposals  Collier's  makes  for 
the  conversion  of  Liberty  ships  to  peacetime  usefulness.  To  become  warehouses 
serving  isolated^orts,  the  Liberties  would  require  no  remodeling.  Outfitted  with 
all  the  necessary  winches  and  cargo  booms,  they  are  all  ready  for  immediate  service 


Converted  into  tankers,  the  Liberties  could  become  floating  filling  stations.  Many 
of  the  world's  ports  are  unable  to  attract  world  trade  because  they  lack  vital  oil 
and  gas  supplies.  Equipped  to  fuel  both  shore  vehicles  and  seacraft,  and  serviced 
themselves  by  fast  regular  tankers,  the  filling  stations  would  give  such  ports  new  life 


This  drawing  shows  two  possibilities.  The  forward  hold  has  been  turned  into  a 
machine  shop  so  that  the  ship  can  go  from  port  to  port  doing  the  repair  work  of 
the  world.  Aft  is  a  cannery.  For  coastal  areas  rich  in  natural  resources  but  unin- 
habitable, such  as  arctic  fishing  waters,  a  factory  ship  makes  operations  profitable 


I 


Liberty  ships  can  be  converted  into  floating  mail-order  houses  that  would  do  business 
via  barter  and  exchange.  Money,  except  for  the  dollar  and  Swiss  franc,  is  no  longer 
an  acceptable  standard  of  international  trade,  but  these  floating  swap  shops  would 
keep  the  arteries  of  trade  open  and  provide  continual  outlets  for  American  production 
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By  FRANK  YERBY 

ILLUSTRATED  BY  JACK  COWAN 

CONTINUING  THE  STORY  OF  A  WEALTHY  RUTHLESS  MAN,  THE 
WOMAN  WHO   MARRIED  HIM — AND  THE   WOMAN   HE   LOVED 


I 


The  Storv:  Pride  Dawson  never  married  the 
woman  he  loved  most,  because  something  kept  getting 
in  the  way — money.  When  he  arrived  in  New  York  in 
1870  he  was  penniless.  But  he  soon  became  the  body- 
guard of  one  or'  the  period's  richest  speculators,  Black 
Tom  Stillworth.  Pride  acquired  a  controlling  interest 
in  a  small  Pennsylvania  railroad  and  by  1872  was  a 
millionaire.  Then,  unexpectedly,  silver  was  discovered 
on  some  of  his  property  in  Colorado.  In  his  headlong 
scramble  for  wealth  he  had.  in  the  meantime,  married 
beautiful  Esther  Stillworth.  heiress  to  Black  Tom's 
millions,  but  he  still  loved  plain,  freckle-faced  Sharon 
O'Neil,  a  seamstress,  whom  he  met  his  first  day  in  New 
York.  Although  it  was  not  according  to  her  upbringing 
and  religious  beliefs,  Sharon  became  Pride's  mistress. 
He  wanted  to  divorce  Esther  until  he  learned  she  was  to 
have  a  child.  The  baby  was  christened  Caprice.  About 
the  same  time  Sharon  adopted  an  abandoned  girl,  Li- 
lith.  Then,  in  1876,  Sharon  met  and  married  a  wealthy 
young  socialite,  Courtney  Randolph.  Pride  fought  the 
marriage,  but  Courtney  knew  all  about  Sharon's  past 
and  said  he  forgave  her.  When  Sharon  and  Courtney 
moved  to  Pittsburgh,  Courtney  became  jealous  and 
worried  about  the  possibility  of  Pride's  and  Sharon's 
affair  continuing  despite  her  marriage.  Sharon  had  to 
return  to  New  York  to  meet  a  man — she  did  not  know 
his  name — who  wanted  to  buy  her  dress  shop.  Court- 
ney was  suspicious  and  decided  to  follow  her. 


PART    "   OF   AN   EIGHT-PART   SERIAL 


WHEN  Sharon  arrived  in  New  York,  she 
went  at  once  to  Mathilda's  lodgings  and 
spent  the  balance  of  the  night  with  her 
manageress.  Sde  regretted  having  to  wake  Mathilda 
so  late  at  night,  but  she  knew  well  that  there  was 
nothing  else  she  could  do.  In  1877,  not  a  single  re- 
spectable hotel  in  New  York  would  receive  an  un- 
escorted woman  as  a  guest  after  six  o'clock  in  the 
evening.  But  she  took  pity  upon  Mathilda's  half- 
shut  eyes  and  incessant  yawning  and  refrained 
from  questioning  her  about  the  details  until  the 
next  morning. 

"To  tell  the  truth,"  Mathilda  told  her  over  cof- 
fee, "I  don't  know  much.  I  haven't  even  seen  this 
man.  Talked  to  his  lawyer — a  fellow  by  the  name 
of  Bernsteen — something  like  that.  Anyway,  this 
man  is  quite  willing  to  buy,  but  he  wants  to  discuss 
terms  with  you.  Anyway,  I'm  not  worried  any 
more,  for  this  young  lawyer  fellow  said  he  was  quite 
sure  that  his  boss  would  keep  on  the  same  staff." 
"Good,"  Sharon  said.  "That's  a  weight  off  my 
mind.  I  only  hope  that  this  doesn't  take  too  long — 


poor  Courtney's  upset  at  the  idea  of  my  being 
away." 

"Lucky  girl!"  Mathilda  said.  "All  that  money 
and  him  so  handsome,  too!  Wish  I  was  in  your 
shoes." 

"Who  knows?"  Sharon  said.  "When  this  new 
boss  of  yours  starts  coming  around — " 

"Bless  you  for  your  charitable  heart,"  Mathilda 
said,  "but  no  man  in  his  right  mind  would  take  a 
second  look  at  me." 

"I  was  no  prize  myself,"  Sharon  said.  "But  here 
we  are.  Funny  he  wanted  to  meet  us  at  the  shop 
instead  of  his  offices." 

"Awfully  mysterious  man,  if  you  ask  me,"  Ma- 
thilda declared.  "He  sure  doesn't  believe  in  show- 
ing his  hand  ahead  of  time." 

They  went  into  the  shop  and  all  the  girls  sprang  | 
up  and  greeted  Sharon  with  glad  cries.   They  ex- 
claimed over  her  looks,  which,  Sharon  knew,  were 
(CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  56) 


The  man  jerked  as  the  first  bullets  hit  him,  but 
he  ran  on  until  the  Gatling  gun  set  up  its  ugly  stut- 
ter.   Then  he  stopped  as  if  he  had  rim  into  a  wall 
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igainst  a  grim  backdrop  of  bomb  damage,  this  poster  presents  an  ominous  message  to  workers  not  pulling  full  weight  in  Britain's  drive  for  postwar  recovery 


John  Bull  In  Search  Of  A  Future 


Bv  LESTER  VELIE 


HERE  in  England,  one  of  the  big  dramas 
of  our  time,  the  Rebirth  of  a  Nation, 

played  by  a  cast  of  50,000,000,  unfolds 

Defore  you  in  unexpected  bits  and  pieces. 

Street  scene:  Two  English  housewives  stand  in  a 
queue  in  front  of  a  Nottingham  tripe  store. 

"The  luckiest  thing  happened  the  other  day," 
one  says,  shifting  her  weight.  "We  ran  over  a  rab- 
Dit.  It  was  a  big  one,  a  hare  really.  Ran  right  in 
front  of  our  car  in  the  country.  My  husband  got 
out  to  look  at  it.  A  beauty.  We  brought  it  home.  I 
cleaned  and  potted  it  nicely.  Just  finished  the  last 
of  it  yesterday." 

"Listen  to  my  find,"  the  other  housewife  says.  "A 
recipe  for  a  cake  that  fits  into  the  ration.  No  milk. 
No  eggs.  The  trick  is  tea,  boiled  tea.  Mix  it  with 
flour  and  a  pinch  of  sugar,  soda  and  fruit.  Boil  the 
mixture,  then  bake." 

CoUier'g  for  April  30,  1949 


Remember  the  "experts"  who 
said  Britain  was  through?  The 
facts  here  shame  them.  By  sac- 
rificing every  amenity  of  life  to 
buy  materials  she  is  on  the  road 
to  becoming  a  great  power  again 


To  an  American,  newly  arrived  in  England,  this 
is  a  quick  eye-opening  introduction  to  Austerity, 
the  birth  pangs  of  a  great  nation's  rebirth. 

Scene  two:  A  colliery  canteen.  A  miner  speaks 
his  piece. 

"I'm  an  Englishman,  a  bacon-and-eggs  man,"  he 
says. 


But  with  eggs  rationed  to  one  a  month,  and  ba- 
con to  one  strip  a  week,  bacon  and  eggs  has  been  a 
memory  for  nine  long  years.  The  miner  looks 
gloomily  at  a  hamburger  that  is  nine-tenths  bread. 

"God  must  have  put  those  gastric  juices  in  us  for 
some  purpose,"  he  says. 

Scene  three:  An  office  in  the  Ministry  of  Health 
in  Whitehall,  London.  In  the  gloom  of  the  late  aft- 
ernoon, the  office  is  unlighted  to  save  electricity 
and  unheated  to  save  coal.  A  government  adminis- 
trator reveals  frayed  shirt  cuffs  as  he  reaches  grate- 
fully for  an  American  cigarette. 

"I'm  the  vanishing  Englishman,"  he  laughs.  "The 
middle-class  fellow  who  used  to  have  a  nice  house 
in  the  country  and  a  car  and  children  away  at 
school — all  on  a  thousand  pounds  a  year  (about 
$80  a  week).  And  I  could  order  a  crate  of  fruit 
(CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  78) 
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Inside  j^ports 


Colliers 
SPORTS 


By  BILL  FAY 


Floored  first  by  a  plane  crash  and  then  by  Sandy  Saddler,  Willie  Pep 
has  regained  his  championship  in  boxing's  most  sensational  comeback 


In  the  return  bout  with  Saddler  (left),  challenger  Pep  put  on  the  most  savage  15-round  fight  of  the  decade 


WILSON  MIZNER  managed  Stanley 
Ketchel,  the  middleweight  champion 
—  from  1907-10.  Mizner  may  have  been 
prejudiced,  but  he  always  insisted  there  never  was 
a  fighter  who  came  anywhere  near  Ketchel  for 
sheer  ring  courage. 

Ketchel  was  shot  and  killed  at  Conway,  Missouri, 
in  1910,  while  training  for  a  fight.  When  Mizner 
learned  of  the  tragedy,  he  said: 

"Somebody  start  counting  ten  over  Stan.  He'll 
get  up." 

Something  like  that  could  be  said  about  Gug- 
lielmo  Papaleo,  alias  Will  Pep,  of  Hartford,  Con- 
necticut, the  featherweight  champion.  Willie  knows 
how  to  get  up. 

Two  years  ago,  Willie  got  up  and  crawled  out  of 
the  wreckage  of  a  transport  plane  in  the  New  Jersey 
woods.  His  left  leg  was  smashed  and  two  vertebrae 
were  broken. 

"I'll  fight  again,"  Willie  promised,  "wait  and  see." 
Six  months  later,  Willie  was  fighting. 

Last  October,  Willie  got  off  the  canvas  and  stag- 
gered to  his  corner — minus  his  championship. 
Young  Sandy  Saddler  had  just  scored  a  stunning 
four-round  knockout. 

"Sandy  caught  me  early  with  a  right,"  Willie 
apologized.  "It  took  everything  out  of  my  legs. 
Couldn't  seem  to  move  after  that— but  I'll  beat  him 
next  time." 

Next  time  is  the  familiar  lament  of  ex-champions, 
but  Willie  regained  his  title.  Four  months  later,  he 
whipped  Saddler  in  the  most  savage  15-round  fight 


of  this  decade.  When  it  was  over,  Willie's  face 
looked  like  a  tin  of  muffins.  There  were  1 1  stitches 
— three  over  each  eye,  two  on  the  left  cheek,  three 
on  the  right  cheek.  Saddler  looked  as  if  he  had 
walked  into  an  electric  fan,  but  it  was  Willie's 
pneumatic  left. 

"Never  saw  anything  like  it,"  declared  old  Dan 
Morgan,  who  has  seen  all  the  best  fighters  of  the 
last  60  years,  including  Ketchel.  "Saddler  had  ev- 
erything in  his  favor — weight,  height,  youth  and 
punching  power — but  Willie  knows  how  to  box. 
Willie  made  Sammy  look  like  a  drunk  trying  to 
find  a  keyhole." 

No  matter  which  of  the  alleged  heavyweight 
contenders  appropriates  Joe  Louis'  title,  Willie 
Pep's  sensational  comeback  will  stand  out  as  box- 
ing's event  of  the  year. 

HERMAN  TO  HENRICH 

Back  in  the  days  when  Babe  Herman  was  dodg- 
ing fly  balls  in  Brooklyn,  a  St.  Louis  hitter  cracked 
a  line  drive  to  left.  The  ball  rolled  through  Her- 
man's legs — and  three  runs  scored. 

Herman  was  disgusted.  He  yanked  on  his  cap. 
Spit  in  his  glove.  Pounded  the  leather  savagely. 
Then  kicked  up  a  chunk  of  turf  with  his  spikes. 

No  boos.  No  catcalls.  The  Brooklyn  bleacher 
bugs  loved  Babe  for  his  fielding  frailties  as  much 
as  his  booming  bat.  But  something  had  to  be  said. 
Finally,  a  loyal  bleacherite  yelled  encouragingly: 

"Nice  spit,  Babe." 


ILLUSTRATED  BY  JOHN  CULLEN  MURPHY 


Tommy  (Old  Reliable)  Henrich,  the  Yankees' 
right  fielder,  doesn't  inspire  that  kind  of  loyalty. 
Tommy  hits,  fields  and  throws  with  easy  compe- 
tence. Stadium  fans  (who  cheer  the  grotesque  Yogi 
Berra)  take  Henrich  for  granted. 

"But  where  would  we  go  without  him?"  wonders 
Manager  Casey  Stengel.  "If  Joe  (DiMaggio)  has 
more  leg  trouble,  Tommy  can  move  over  and  take 
care  of  center.  If  our  first  basemen  flop,  Tommy 
can  move  in  and  play  the  bag.  If  he  stays  put  in 
right — where  he's  the  best  there  is — we'll  all  be 
happy." 

Henrich  is  just  as  talented — and  almost  as  anony- 
mous— off  the  field.  He  can  plaster  a  ceiling.  He's 
a  crack  photographer.  He  beats  everybody  on  the 
ball  club  at  bridge,  gin  rummy,  hearts,  cryptograms 
and  anagrams.  He  sings,  whistles  and  plays  the 
piano.  His  Massillon  Tomcats  won  the  barbershop 
quartet  championship  of  Ohio. 

Henrich,  in  his  own  quiet  way,  is  a  prime  mover 
in  the  S.P.E.B.S.Q.S.A.  Translation:  The  Society 
for  the  Protection  and  Encouragement  of  Barber 
Shop  Quartet  Singing  in  America. 

SMITING  THE  SMITH 

Race-horse  owner  Wayne  Kendrick  of  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  had  a  falling  out  with  the  International 
Union  of  Journeymen  Horseshoers  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  Kendrick,  who  heads  a  firm  of 
certified  public  accountants,  objected  to  the  black- 
smiths' bonus — the  traditional  gratuity  collected  by 
a  smith  each  time  a  horse  that  has  been  shod  by 
him  wins  a  race. 

"Why  should  I  pay  them  $10  or  $25  every  time 
one  of  my  horses  wins?"  Owner  Kendrick  wanted 
to  know.  "They  don't  pay  me  $10  everytime  one 
of  my  horses  loses  in  their  shoes." 

However,  Kendrick's  simplified  accounting  did 
not  appeal  to  the  paid-up  members  of  the  I.U.J.- 
H.U.S.  &  C.  He  began  to  have  trouble  finding 
smiths.  Either  they  were  too  busy,  or  they  didn't 
have  the  right  size  shoes  for  Kendrick  horses  in 
stock.  Finally,  six  Kendrick  horses  were  walking 
around  barefoot  and  one  horse  ran  a  race  with  two 
shoes  missing. 

The  situation,  Kendrick  decided,  called  for  the 
antitrust  division  of  the  Department  of  Justice.  He 
long-distanced  a  friend  in  Washington.  Several 
days-  later,  six  smiths  double-timed  into  the  Ken- 
orick  stables  and  shod  a  horse  apiece. 

That  was  last  November.  Kendrick  has  had  no 
shoe  troubles  since,  but  the  smiths  have  had  con- 
siderable difficulty  in  collecting  from  other  owners. 
Veteran  trainers  estimate  the  bonus  was  worth 
$500,000  a  year  to  the  smiths  before  Kendrick  re- 
belled. 

"It  was  just  the  principle  of  the  thing,"  declares 
Kendrick,  a  mightier  man  than  all  the  smiths. 
"When  I'm  right,  I'll  fight  anything." 

CONFIDENCE  GAME 

There  were  12  lawyers  and  seven  owners  at  the 
last  All-America  football  conference  meeting, 
which  indicates  the  vast  amount  of  confidence  the 
moguls  had  in  one  another  and  their  financially  im- 
possible seven-club  setup. 
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How  to 

deliver  a  load 

at  low  cost 


The  answer's  as  simple  as  A,  B,  C.  Get  a 
truck  that  fits  your  hauling  needs  ...  a  Dodge 
"Job-Rated"  truck. 

Such  a  truck  will  have  the  right  power.  It 
will  have  the  right  balance,  and  the  right 
capacity  to  haul  your  loads  over  your  roads. 


That's  why  Dodge  trucks  cost  so  much  less 
...  to  own,  and  to  operate. 

See  your  Dodge  dealer.  Tell  him  what  you  haul 
. . .  the  weight  of  your  loads  . . .  and  where  you 
haul  them.  From  248  basic  chassis  models  he'll 
specif  y  a  truck  that's  "Job-Rated"  for  your  loads. 


For  maximum  economy,  power  must  fit 
the  job.  A  "Job-Rated"  truck  engine  will 
provide  exactly  the  right  combination  of 
power,  performance  and  economy,  for  your 
nauling  job. 

With  "Job-Rated"  power,  you  enjoy  low 
replacement  and  maintenance  expense. 


truck  power  /lr1e_f  " 
yne  to  rear  axle-E 
e^neered  to  fit  th.  joJ8 
Power  is  transmitted  to 
Wh6^  "  tha  correct  rat  o 
•••  through  "Job-Rated" 
t  nsm,ssions-^n^ar 
inLw     •  •  •  t0  move  your 

SSutmdeP?ndab,y'      «1 
with  utmost  economy. 


The  frames,  springs,  axles 
and  wheels  which  support 
the  load  are  the  founda- 
tion of  each  "Job-Rated' 
truck.   They're   designed 
and   specified   by   Dodge 
engineers  to  be  just  r.ght 
for  the  job. 

That's  why  "Job-Rate^" 
trucks  "stand  up"  so  well , 
stay  on  the  job,  last  longer. 


For  the  good  of  your  business...  _ ^  ^»  ^ 


\ 
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TRUCKS 


FOR   THE    LOCATION    OF   YOUR    DODGE    DEALER.   CONSULT  THE    YELLOW    PAGES    OF    YOUR    PHONE    BOOK 


SEOKCE  NEWELL 


Trader  Roman  Hubbell,  who  has  lived  all  his  life  on  the  Navajo  reservation  in  the  Southwest,  gazes  out  over  the  desert  with  his  old  friend  Woodsman's  Soi) 

White  Brother  of  the  Navajo 


WORLD  traveler  Louis  B.  Merwin  was 
lost  on  the  vast,  almost  uncharted  14,- 
000,000-acre  Navajo  reservation  in 
northern  Arizona  and  New  Mexico.  It  was  dusk 
when  he  at  last  saw  a  light  in  a  solitary  Navajo 
hogan  and  rushed  toward  it. 

An  impassive  Indian  met  him  at  the  door.  When 
he  asked,  first  in  English  and  then  in  improvised 
sign  language,  for  food,  water  and  directions,  the 
Indian  stared  at  him  in  unblinking  disinterest.  In 
utter  desperation  Merwin  finally  shouted,  "Hub- 
bell,  Hubbell.  Hubbell." 

At  that,  the  Indian's  blank  expression  changed  to 
a  broad  smile.  He  invited  Merwin  in  and  offered 
him  full  hospitality,  including  guidance  to  the  near- 
est trading  post. 

For  more  than  70  years  the  name  Hubbell  has 
been  about  the  most  important  word  in  the  Navajo 
and  Hopi  languages.  Today,  it  refers  to  Roman 
Hubbell.  volatile  and  enterprising  descendant  of  the 
nation's  first  family  among  Indian  traders.  To  most 
of  the  55,000  Navajos  and  3,700  Hopis,  Hubbell 


By  DICKSON  HARTWELL 

You  have  thrilled  to  books  and 
movies  about  Indians  but  they 
Can't  compare  with  Indian  trader 
Roman  Hnbbell's  inside  stories 
of  the  red  men's  secret  rituals 


is  synonymous  with  friendship,  help  in  need  and, 
often,  the  difference  between  life  and  starvation. 

The  dynasty  was  started  100  years  ago  by  a 
shrewd  Connecticut  trader,  James  L.  "Santiago" 
Hubbell,  who  parlayed  a  pioneering,  one-wagon 
freight  line  between  Kansas  City  and  New  Mexico 
into  a  big-time  48-wagon  outfit,  each  with  four 
yoke  of  oxen. 

Perhaps  the  best-known  contribution  the  Hub- 


bells  have  made  to  the  world  is  the  Navajo  rug.  1 
was  they  who  encouraged  the  weavers  in  this  an 
staking  them  to  wool  and  building  a  market  for  th 
finished  product.  They  also  taught  the  Indians  t 
do  silverwork,  now  a  major  handcraft.  They  negc 
tiated  for  Indian  workers  to  build  what  is  no\ 
the  Santa  Fe  Railroad  west  of  Albuquerque.  The 
financed  early  irrigation  and  stock  raising,  helpin 
to  settle  the  nomadic  Navajo. 

When  a  misguided  Washington  official  ordere. 
all  male  Navajos  to  cut  off  their  long  hair — and  na 
tives  were  forcibly  subjected  to  this  defaming,  sac 
rilegious  treatment — it  was  a  Hubbell  who  had  th 
order  countermanded.  When  an  Indian  civil  wa 
broke  out,  it  was  a  Hubbell  who  rode  out  unarme 
to  meet  the  raging  insurgents  and  offer  himself  a 
hostage  for  the  peace  conference  that  averted  wai 

For  generations  the  Hubbells  have  fought  bitte 

and  relentless  battles  to  preserve  land  and  miner* 

resources  for  the  Indian  and  to  get  him  the  water  o 

which  his  well-being,  and  often  his  life,  depenc 

(CONTINUED  ON   PAGE  64) 
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Travel   Refreshed  ...  Have  a   Coca-Cola 

riving  finally  catches  up  with  you,  but  not  with  refreshment.  It's  pausing  that  catches  up 
with  refreshment.  Along  the  way  anywhere  in  this  land,  familiar  red  coolers 
Q_J  invite  you  to  enjoy  the  leisure  and  luxury 

of  the  pause  that  refreshes  with  ice-cold  Coca-Cola.  That's  really  traveling. 


Ask  for  it  either\ay .  .  .  both  trade-marks  mean  the  same  thing. 


COPVRICMT  I94».  THE  COCA-COLA   COMPANY 
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Colgcrt* 
Tooth  Powder 

Gets  Teeth 

Sparkling  And 
Super-Clean 


v 


/ 


YES,  OVER  4,000  DENTISTS 

ENDORSE  THIS  WAY  TO  GET  TEETH 

NATURALLY  SHINING  CLEAN 

1  Simply  brush  teeth  for  two  min- 
utes, morning  and  night,  with 
Colgate  Tooth  Powder. 

2  Brush  all  three  surfaces front, 
back,  and  biting  edges  of  teeth. 

3  Always  brush  away  from  the 
gums. 

REMOVES  DULL  FILM  EASILY 
-FRESHENS  BREATH, TOOI 

You'll  be  delighted  how  this  easy 
routine  removes  dull  film  that  im- 
proper brushing  misses  .  .  .  gets 
teeth  truly  clean,  naturally  bright. 
And  Colgate  Tooth  Powder  tastes 
good.  Leaves  breath  sweet,  pleasant. 
Try  it  today. 


YOU'LL  LOVE  the 

way  Colgate  Tooth 
Powder  sweetens 
your  breath,  too! 


art' 
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Our  Cockeyed  Zodiac 


By  GURNEY  WILLIAMS 


DRAWINGS  BY   HENRY   BOLTINOFF 


It's  high  time  we  modernized  the  stars  or  scrapped  them  entirely.    Here's  why 


A"  SLOT  machine  in  a  penny 
arcade  recently  ejected  a 
— I  printed  card  informing  me  I 
weigh  134  pounds  and  advising  me 
against  continuing  my  xylophone  les- 
sons. 

"You  would  do  better,"  the  mes- 
sage concluded,  "to  take  up  the  study 
of  astronomy  as  a  hobby." 

This  made  me  stop  and  think — an 
occurrence  so  rare  that  my  wife,  who 
was  cranking  a  movie  machine  pur- 
porting to  reveal  A  Night  in  a  Harem, 
looked  up  at  me  incredulously,  ex- 
amined the  card  and  forthwith  bun- 
dled me  off  to  a  local  planetarium. 
There  an  apparatus  resembling  a  cy- 
clotron— or  maybe  a  large  dumbbell 
— reproduced  the  heavens  on  a  huge, 
domed  ceiling  while  a  man  with  a 
flashlight  pointed  out  various  con- 
stellations. 

I  was  appalled  by  what  I  saw.  Ap- 
parently, no  improvements  in  the  pic- 
torial representations  of  the  star 
groups  have  been  made  since  the 
Stone  Age.  It's  an  outrage.  Our  chil- 
dren are  being  taught,  as  were  bil- 
lions before  them,  to  see  in  the  night 
sky  the  most  ridiculous  and  unlikely 
hodgepodge  of  people  and  animals  it 
is  possible  to  imagine. 

What  is  clearly  called  for  is  a  com- 
plete overhaul  and  modernization  of 
these  concepts. 

As  a  starting  point,  let's  take  the 
Dippers.  Big  and  Little.  I'll  go  for 
them  as  being  reasonable  facsimiles 
of  same,  but  how  many  kids  ever  get 
to  see  a  dipper?  Moreover,  why  the 
ancients  insisted  that  the  dippers  also 
form  a  big  bear  and  a  little  bear  is 
more  than  I  can  understand.  The 
character  who  first  saw  these  in  his. 
mind's  eye  must  have  been  hitting  it 
up  that  night  or  else  his  glasses 
needed  changing.  Obviously  (see  Fig. 
1 ) ,  those  stars  have  no  more  resem- 
blance to  a  couple  of  zodiac  bears 
than  a  couple  of  Kodiak  bears  look 
like  a  couple  of  dippers.  The  Big 
Dipper  is  nothing  more  than  a  large 
question  mark,  which  is  probably  as 


it  should  be.  So  far  as  the  Little  Dip- 
per is  concerned,  it  is  patently  a  tele- 
vision aerial  which  has  been  hit  by  a 
hot  pilot  who  had  been  buzzing  his 
girl  friend's  house  for  the  first  and 
last  time  (see  Fig.  2). 


If  you  can  see  a  set  of  twins  in  the 
constellation  called  Gemini,  you're  a 
dilly.  The  astronomers  of  old  saw 
them  but  these  are  modern  times,  so 
let's  be  practical.  It  should  be  ap- 
parent to  any  stargazer  that  the  main 
stars  in  this  group,  Castor  and  Pol- 
lux, are  the  headlights  of  a  1949  con- 
vertible parked  by  a  fire  hydrant  as 
seen  by  a  pigeon.  Figure  3  illustrates 
the  before-and-after  treatment. 


It  is  not  my  intention  to  propose 
the  elimination  of  all  animals  from 
the  picture;  I'm  only  asking  how  it  is 
possible  to  imagine  that  the  stars 
around  Sirius  resemble  a  couple  of 
dogs.  Any  velocipede  rider  could  tell 
you  instantly  that  this  particular  clus- 
ter couldn't  be  anything  but  a  cat  with 
a  bell  (Sirius)  around  its  neck  and  a 
bunch  of  firecrackers  tied  to  its  tail 
(Fig.  4). 


Look  what  the  ancients  called 
bull  (Fig.  5).  This  is  simply  a  nuclei 
fission    diagram    and    it    should 
pointed  out  as  such  from  now  c| 
without  any  weaseling. 


M 


All  this,  of  course,  is  only  a  beg 
ning.  I  can't  do  the  whole  job,  1 
cause  I'm  already  half  an  hour  1: 
for  a  xylophone  lesson,  and  any  h< 
you  may  be  able  to  give  me  would 
deeply  appreciated.  I  am  already  i 
preciative  of  the  suggestions  and  ci 
icisms  of  many  friends  who  wi 
unanimous  in  declaring  that  my  p 
posal  is  sheer  poppycock,  whatcifl  y  T 

♦Kof   ic  T         il        T 


that  is. 


ULJ 

Collier's  for  April  30,  IS 
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/M#/  /#  ^  Somethin 


for  bourse, 


Lowest  Priced  Car  with  <!M 
Hydra-Matic  Drive 

Completely  New  Bodies  by  Fisher 

Pontiac  Famous  Improved  Straight  Eight 
and  Six  Cylinder  Engines 


If  you're  going  to  order  a  new  motor  car 

—do  something  extra  nice  for  yourself  .  .  . 
and  order  a  Pontiac!  The  1949  Pontiac  has 
everything  it  takes  to  make  its  owners  very, 
very  happy. 

It's  the  most  beautiful  thing  on  wheels.  It 
is  silken  smooth,  quick  and  powerful.  It  rides 
and  handles  like  no  other  car  on  the  highway. 


It  is  very  economical,  both  to  operate  and 
maintain.  And  it  is  designed  and  built  to  stay 
on  the  job  for  years  and  years. 

You'd  be  more  than  pleased  with  a  Pontiac, 
we  are  sure.  Owners  say  it  is  the  most  satis- 
factory car  ever  built.  Better  see  your  dealer 
today— and  get  your  name  on  an  order  blank 
for  the  year's  outstanding  beauty. 
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I  NEVER  DREAM 

Continued  from  page  13 


and  the  horses  flew  out.  Mucho  Red 
went  to  the  rail  and  the  crowd  cheered 
him.  Money  on  Mucho  Red  was  money 
in  the  bank. 

They  moved  round  the  track.  They 
rounded  the  turn  and  came  into  the 
stretch.  The  horses  were  bunched, 
colors  flaring,  heels  flashing.  The  favor- 
ite moved  out. 

"Mucho  Red!"  yelled  Johnny. 

"El  Ranchero!"  roared  someone  be- 
hind him,  trying  to  climb  up  his  back. 

El  Ranchero  came  like  a  prairie  fire. 
He  moved  up  to  the  favorite's  withers 
and  the  crowd  had  a  heart  attack. 

"El  Mucho!"  yelled  Johnny,  excited. 

"El  Ranchero!"  screamed  the  enthusi- 
ast behind  him,  knocking  off  his  hat  and 
beating  his  back  like  a  drum. 

It  was  a  thrilling  finish.  El  Ranchero 
won  by  his  neck.  The  crowd  yelled  and 
groaned  and  tore  up  their  tickets. 

Johnny  turned  round.  El  Ranchero's 
rooter  was  a  girl  with  her  eyes  full  of 
sparks  and  her  hands  full  of  his  new  hat 
which  she  was  wringing  like  a  dishcloth. 
It  was  a  sporting  hat  which  made  him 
look  like  a  sporting  character. 

"Wow!"  she  said. 

"Wow  is  right.  Is  that  my  hat  you 
have  there?" 

"Oh,  is  it? — I'm  sorry — I  was  so  ex- 
cited I  didn't  realize  it  was  a  hat."  She 
tried  to  pat  it  back  into  shape. 

It  was  then  he  recognized  her  voice. 
She  looked  cool  and  fresh  and  upstand- 
ing. 

"Let  me  tell  your  fortune,"  he  said. 
He  took  her  hand  and  looked  at  it.  "Last 
night  you  had  a  dream  about  Number 
Thirteen  winning.  Your  first  name  is 
Laney.  You  have  a  father  who  can  read 
and  your  Aunt  Nellie  is  a  rip." 

She  backed  away  from  him,  staring. 
"Good-by.   It  was  fun  meeting  you." 

"Don't  go,"  he  said.  "Come  and  have 
a  milk  shake  and  I'll  explain  my  system. 
And  the  intercom  thing  at  the  Hotel  of 
a  Million  Flowers." 

THEY  had  dinner  at  one  of  the  beach 
places  where  moonlight  falls  on 
phosphorescent  surf.  They  danced  and 
she  was  an  agreeable  dancer.  They 
talked  and  she  was  an  agreeable  talker. 
Their  glances  kept  getting  entangled. 

"What  are  you  thinking  about?"  she 
asked.   "Horses?" 

"You.  I've  never  met  anyone  like 
you." 

"In  a  pig's  eye." 

"On  the  level." 

"That's  funny.  I've  never  met  anyone 
like  you  either." 

"Tell  me  about  this  dream  business. 
Do  you  often  pick  winners  like  that?" 

"Quite  often.  I've  a  knack  for  dream- 
ing.  Don't  you  ever  dream?" 

"It  must  be  a  profitable  knack." 

"Oh,  I  never  bet  on  the  things  that 
come  to  me  in  my  dreams.  That  would 
spoil  it.  What  are  you.  a  gambler?" 

He  shut  his  eyes  for  an  instant  and 
thought  of  his  acres  of  Bearded  Reward 
growing  yellow  and  ripe.  He  thought  of 
all  the  things  that  could  happen  to  that 
precious  grain. 

"Nothing  but  that."  he  said  with  fer- 
vor, "nothing  else  but  that." 

"We've  got  one  in  the  family,"  she 
said.  "Aunt  Nell.  We've  tried  every- 
thing but  nothing  can  cure  her.  Ever 
think  of  getting  a  job?" 

"This  is  a  wonderful  town,"  he  said. 
"It's  got  a  street  paved  with  blocks  of 
black  and  white  marble,  and  there  are 
flowers  six  feet  high.  Let's  take  tomor- 
row and  see  the  sights." 

"No,  Johnny.  I  kind  of  like  you,  but 
— no,  Johnny."  .  .  . 

It  was  another  night  and  the  moon- 
light was  beautiful  on  the  Avenida. 
Johnny,  with  his  elbows  on  the  balcony 


rail,  wanted  someone  to  help  him  admire 
it.    He  flipped  the  intercom  switch. 

"Johnny  to  Laney.    Are  you  there?" 

"Laney  to  Johnny.   Hello." 

"What  are  you  doing?" 

"Leaning  on  the  balcony  rail  and 
figuring  1  could  spit  a  mile.  Thanks  for 
the  flowers  you  sent  me.  Thing  is,  are 
they  flowers  or  propaganda?" 

"Let's  go  for  a  drive  along  the 
Avenida." 

"I  can  see  the  Avenida  from  here.  It's 
all  covered  with  moonlight,  which  is 
dangerous  stuff." 

"Have  you  seen  the  fish  market?" 

"No." 

"You  should.  It's  right  out  of  this 
world.  Let's  get  up  early  in  the  morning 
and  go  see  the  fish  market." 

"It's  no  use,  Johnny.  I'm  crazy  about 
fish,  and  I  kind  of  like  you — but  I've 
been  warned  about  horse  players.    So, 


"Hi,  Laney." 

There  was  no  answer.  He  tried  again. 
"Anyone  at  home?" 

"I'm  at  home,"  said  a  mystified  voice, 
"but  where  the  dickens  are  you?" 

It  was  Laney's  father,  Johnny  guessed. 
He  had  a  mental  picture  of  him  looking 
around,  trying  to  locate  the  voice.  "Is 
Laney  in?" 

"No,  she's  gone  out.  Say,  where  arc 
you,  in  heaven?" 

"I'm  Johnny  Millmay.  In  the  next 
room." 

"Oh.   Say,  you  speak  English!" 

Johnny  admitted  it. 

"That's  good.  I've  heard  nothing  all 
day  but  Portuguese  and  my  ears  are 
trembling.  Come  on  in  and  make  some 
home-town  talk." 

Mr.  Palica  met  Johnny  at  the  door  and 
drew  him  in.  He  seemed  a  hospitable 
sort  of  father.  "Come  in,  my  boy.  Have 


COLLIER'S 


"Herbert  handles  all  the  money.     All 
I  do  is  tell  him  what  to  spend  it  for" 


LEW    FOLLETTE 


I'm  going  to  bed.    So  over- — and  out." 

Her  switch  clicked  off.  .  .  . 

The  fish  market  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  is 
famous.  It  exhibits,  besides  fish,  fishlike 
monsters  which  have  been  dragged  up 
from  the  depths  in  the  nets,  things  that 
might  have  come  straight  out  of  a  night- 
mare. And  no  matter  how  grotesque  or 
incredible  the  thing  may  be,  someone  is 
brave  enough  to  buy  it  and  carry  it  off, 
presumably  with  the  intention  of  eating 
it. 

This  morning  the  market  was  as  lively 
and  excitable  as  ever  and  they  had 
caught  a  thing  which  looked  like  a  cross 
between  a  goat  and  a  sea  serpent,  yet 
Johnny  was  not  enjoying  himself.  All  be- 
cause a  girl  with  bright  eyes  would  not 
come  out  and  play. 

"The  trouble  with  you,  you  sap,"  he 
said  aloud,  "is  that  you've  fallen  in  love." 

Laney  thought  he  was  a  gambler.  And 
to  come  right  down  to  it,  that  is  what  he 
was.  And  if  he  did  not  harvest  the 
Bearded  Reward,  he  was  a  busted  gam- 
bler. And  if  Laney  were  to  ask  him  if  he 
were  a  good  bet,  he  would  have  to  say 
no.  Well,  there  was  always  the  air  line, 
there  was  a  plane  out  in  the  morning.  .  .  . 

It  was  ten  o'clock  in  the  evening.  He 
had  his  ticket  and  his  bags  were  packed. 
There  was  nothing  to  do  but  put  in  time 
until  the  plane  left.  He  turned  the  inter- 
com switch. 


a  chair.  Have  a  cigar."  He  presented 
him  with  one  a  foot  long.  "I've  heard 
Laney  speak  of  you.  Gambler,  she  says. 
Well,  you  couldn't  have  picked  a  nicer 
spot  for  it." 

"When  I  said  I  was  a  gambler,"  said 
Johnny,  "1  didn't  mean  what  Laney 
thought.  I'm  a  cerealist." 

"What's  that?" 

"We  try  to  develop  better  kinds  of 
grain.    Know   anything  about  barley?" 

"Something  like  wheat,  isn't  it?" 

Johnny  shook  his  head.  The  world 
was  cluttered  with  people  who  failed  to 
distinguish  between  barley  and  wheat. 
"It's  the  oldest  known  grain.  Grows 
where  other  grain  won't — on  mountain- 
sides, poor  land,  cold  land.  Food  for 
man  and  beast  all  over  the  world.  If  it 
hadn't  been  for  barley,  there  would  have 
been  darn'  little  agriculture." 

"It's  a  good  thing,  eh?" 

"Unfortunately,  it  is  subject  to  rust, 
smut,  root  rot  and  other  diseases." 

"Barley  is  trouble,  eh?" 

"We  thought  we  had  licked  most  of 
the  trouble.  About  five  years  ago,  we 
developed  this  new  type — Bearded 
Reward.  Rust-resistant,  hardy,  vigorous 
— it  looked  wonderful." 

"The  thing  to  do,"  said  Mr.  Palica,  "is 
to  plant  it  and  find  out." 

"That's  what  I  did.  I  gave  up  my  job 
with  the  cereal  lab  and  bought  a  farm." 


"How  did  you  make  out?" 

"First  year,  rained  out.  Second  year, 
hailed  out.  Third  year — I  was  sitting  on 
top  of  the  world.  I  had  a  wonderful  crop 
— and  it  shattered." 

"That's  not  good?" 

"Heads  get  too  heavy  for  the  stalk  and 
break  off." 

"Tough,"  said  Mr.  Palica.  "What  did 
you  do?" 

"Borrowed  all  the  money  I  could  raise 
and  planted  it  again." 

"How  does  she  look  this  year?" 

"Just  about  perfect.  It  was  beginning 
to  ripen — when  I  had  to  get  out. 
Couldn't  stand  the  strain  of  watching  it 
any  longer.  If  it  shatters,  I'm  through.  If 
it  doesn't — well,  people  all  over  the 
world  will  want  the  seed." 

"That's  one  on  Laney,"  said  Mr.  Pa- 
lica. "She  thought  you  were  the  other 
kind  of  gambler,  mobs  and  horses  and 
such.  She  does  better  in  her  dreams  than 
when  she  is  awake." 

"Does  she  really  dream  about  things 
that  are  going  to  happen?" 

"It's  a  kind  of  family  trick.  Her  grand- 
mother could  do  it  too.  Laney  comes  up 
with  the  dope  on  the  darnedest  things — 
fights,  football  games,  names  in  the 
news.  Boy,  could  I  have  cleaned  up  on 
the  election — but  she'd  skin  me  alive  if 
1  ever  made  a  dollar  on  her  dreams.  That 
would  commercialize  it,  she  says." 

THERE  was  a  noise  in  the  corridor. 
"Here  she  is  now.  What  about  a  bite 
of  supper?  We  generally  have  a  snack  at 
this  time.  But  no  cracks  about  the  cook- 
ing." 

"Why,  can't  she  cook?" 

"At  home,  she's  a  fine  cook.  Down 
here  something  has  gone  wrong — it's  all 
these  spices  they  use  down  here,  or  it's 
the  language.  I  don't  think  she  under- 
stands Portuguese  as  well  as  she  thinks 
she  does." 

Laney  entered,  followed  by  a  waiter 
with  a  serving  table.  He  wheeled  it  into 
position,  lighted  the  lamp  under  the 
chafing  dish  and  withdrew. 

"Neighbor  of  ours,"  said  Mr.  Palica, 
indicating  Johnny.  "Asked  him  to  stay 
and  have  a  bite." 

"Hello,  Johnny,"  said  Laney. 

"I  came  to  say  good-by,"  said  Johnny. 
"I'm  leaving  on  the  morning  plane." 

She  nodded  and  began  to  grate  the 
cheese.  "I'm  going  to  make  Welsh  rab- 
bit a  la  Brazil.  I  met  a  planter  in  the  bar 
just  now  and  he  told  me  about  a  sauce 
they  make  here.  So  you're  running  away. 
Johnny." 

Ho  addressed  Mr.  Palica.  "Sir,  I've 
fallen  for  your  daughter  but  it's  no  deal. 
I'm  reasonably  clean  and  sober,  but  the 
way  she  looks  at  it,  Hell  is  paved  with 
people  like  me.  So  I'm  off  on  the  morn- 
ing plane." 

"Father,"  said  Laney,  stirring  things 
into  a  bowl,  "I  admit  he  looks  clean  and 
decent.  I  admit  I  could  go  for  him — but 
you  didn't  raise  me  to  be  a  cluck.  Who 
wants  a  horse  player?" 

"I  am  not  a  horse  player — "  Johnny 
began. 

"Hey!"  cried  Mr.  Palica  in  alarm. 
Laney  dropped  the  bowl  and  leaped  for 
the  chafing  dish  which  was  shooting  blue 
flames  to  the  ceiling. 

"Why  don't  you  give  the  boy  a  chance, 
Laney?"  asked  Mr.  Palica,  when  a  con- 
flagration had  been  averted.  "He  may 
not  be  the  kind  of  gambler  you  think  he 
is.  Just  get  him  to  promise  to  stay  away 
from  the  track  and  everything  will  be  all 
right.  Love,  it  says  in  the  papers,  can 
cure  anything." 

"Did  it  cure  Aunt  Nellie?" 

"Nothing  can  cure  your  Aunt  Nellie. 
She's  an  old  rip.  How  about  that  Welsh 
rabbit  a  la  Brazil?" 

"Just  ready,"  said  Laney.  She  put  the 
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toast  on  the  plates  and  poured  the  sauce 
It  was  a  rich,  creamy  gold,  with  angry 
brown  streaks.  She  snilTed  it  doubtfully. 
"It  smells  pretty  strong.  I  wonder  if  I 
got  the  recipe  right." 

She  served  the  two  men  a  portion. 
Johnny  tasted  his,  rose  two  inches  from 
his  chair  and  tears  came  to  his  eyes.  He 
felt  as  if  he  had  swallowed  a  blowtorch. 
Mr.  Palica  took  a  generous  bite,  got  up 
and  went  into  the  bathroom,  where,  by 
the  sounds,  he  appeared  to  be  pouring 
water  on  his  head.  He  came  back  rub- 
bing his  face  with  a  towel  and  carrying 
a  glass  of  water.  He  tried  a  new  ap- 
proach. He  took  a  small  bite  of  Brazilian 
rabbit  and  a  big  gulp  of  water. 

"Isn't  it  good?"  asked  Laney. 

"Delicious,"  said  Johnny,  hoping 
steam  was  not  coming  out  of  his  ears. 

"I  begin  to  understand  why  the  Brazil- 
ians are  an  excitable  people,"  said  Mr. 
Palica.  "But  how  they  can  eat  stuff  like 
this  and  not  take  off  like  rockets  is  still  a 
puzzle.  Aren't  you  going  to  have  some, 
Laney?" 

"I  don't  feel  like  eating." 

Mr.  Palica  pushed  his  plate  away. 
"Maybe  you're  right.  It's  foolish  to  eat 
spicy  stuff  like  this  at  bedtime.  Might 
give  you  bad  dreams." 

"I  never  dream,"  said  Johnny. 

"You  mean  to  say  you  can  sit  there 
like  a  wooden  Indian  and  swallow  stuff 
like  this  and  not  feel  any  effects?" 

"I  think  it's  swell,"  said  Johnny.  "I 
think  I'll  have  some  more." 

Later,  when  he  got  up  to  say  good-by, 
there  were  a  million  things  he  wanted  to 
say.   "Good-by,  Johnny,"  she  said. 

"Good-by.  Laney,"  he  said.  That  was 
their  big  scene. 

HE  WENT  to  his  room.  The  plane  left 
at  dawn,  it  was  not  worth  while  go- 
ing to  bed.  He  drank  a  quart  of  water  to 
put  out  the  fire  in  his  stomach  and  lay 
down  on  the  bed. 

In  a  few  minutes  he  got  up  and  drank 
some  more  water.  He  felt  sure  that  the 
Brazilian  planter  Laney  had  met  in  the 
bar  had  not  been  describing  a  cheese 
sauce — more  likely  a  sheep  dip  or  a  plan 
to  revive  a  dead  horse. 

He  fell  into  an  uneasy  doze.  .  .  . 

Dimly,  through  the  mist  of  sleep,  he 
knew  that  there  was  something  wrong. 
It  was  hot,  much  too  hot.  He  could 
hear  someone  shouting— he  could  not 
make  out  the  words  but  the  alarm  was 
unmistakable.  He  tried  to  move  but 
a  weight  seemed  to  be  holding  him 
down.   The  waves  of  heat  came  closer. 


All  at  once,  the  blue  flames  shot  tc  i 
ceiling. 

"Fire!"  he  yelled,  rolling  off  the 
"Fire!"  .  .  . 

"Wake  up!"  said  Laney,  shaking 
She  was  in  her  bathrobe  and  her 
was  as  wild  as  a  chrysanthemum, 
pretty  hard  for  a  girl  to  get  any  5 
around   here.    Father   has  a   nighti 
and  starts  yelling  that  the  hotel  is  b 
ing  clown  and  now  you.    I  certainly  n 
too  much  tabasco  in  that  sauce.    I 
some  ice  water." 

He  drank  thirstily.  "You  sure 
place  isn't  on  fire?" 

"For  a  man  who  never  dreams, 
started  off  with  a  beaut." 

"Gosh!"  He  was  still  palpitating 
was  trying  to  save  you.  I  drea 
I  lugged  you  clear  to  the  roof.' 

"Nice  lugging.  Do  you  know  wr 
weigh?" 

"Hundred  and  twenty-one  and  a 
pounds — in  my  dream.  Let's  get  a  br 
of  air." 

THEY  went  out  on  the  balcony, 
sleeping  city  was  bathed   in 
moonlight.    They  put  their  elbows 
the  rail  and  looked  at  it. 

"Funny,"  she  said,  "that's  just  wh|.  1 
do  weigh.  Johnny,  you  can  stop  wo 
ing.  It's  not  going  to  shatter." 

"What!" 

"Whatever  that  means.  It  was  in  ij 
dream.  I  dreamed  I  was  standing  be  k 
a  big  wheatfield  and  you  came  wallig 
out  of  it.  I  said,  'Look  at  the  prt) 
wheat,'  and  you  said  That's  not  whit 
you  dope,  it's  Bearded  Reward  an  i! 
hasn't  shattered.  Tell  Aunt  Nellie. 
Aunt  Nellie  came  driving  up  in 
combine  and  began  to  harvest  it 
you  said,  "That's  all  right,  I  was  af 
it  was  going  to  shatter.  Now  we  c 
to  the  fish  market.'  " 

Johnny  drew  a  long  breath.  Here  i 
news  out  of  the  future  and  he  believe  it 
implicitly.  The  world  was  a  wonde i 
place. 

"Are  you  really  going  to  catch  lit 
plane,  Johnny?" 

"Once  a  gambler,  always  a  gambl 
said  Johnny.  "I'll  toss  for  it.  Tail' I 
catch  that  plane.  Heads  I  stay  here  d 
let  you  talk  me  into  giving  up  the  horit 
and  get  a  steady  job  growing  things.'! 

He  flipped  the  coin.  It  fell  a  1<| 
way  down  into  the  Avenida.  He  looid 
over  the  edge  of  the  balcony  after/ft 
"Looks  like  heads  to  me.    What  do  ; 

make  it?"  
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irst  came  to  live  with 
Kathy,  Frank  and  little 
Mona.  it  seemed  a  wonder- 
ful arrangement.  Frank 
was  going  to  war.  Mrs. 
Pearson  had  found  that  her  investments  had  been 
unwise,  and  she  could  no  longer  maintain  a  room 
in  an  apartment  hotel,  so  she  packed  up  and  moved 
to  Connecticut.  Frank  said,  "Company  for  you, 
[Cathy,  and  when  you  want  to  go  out,  someone  to 
sit  with  Mona." 

It  wasn't  like  that,  however.  Slowly  it  dawned 
on  Kathy  that  it  was  she  who  sat  with  the  baby 
while  her  mother  went  out.  to  movies,  with  friends 
she  made  in  the  church  group,  or  with  those  she 
had  known  years  before.  There  was  still  sufficient 
money  for  new  clothes,  and  little  gifts  to  Kathy  and 
the  baby.  It  did  not  occur  to  Mrs.  Pearson  to  pool 
her  resources  for  such  things  as  board  and  lodging. 
"At  least,"  said  Mrs.  Pearson  proudly,  "1  have  my 
own  pin  money." 

Frank  came  home' again  and  it  was  rugged.  His 
old  job  had  been  filled:  he  wouldn't  press  to  get  it 
back.  He  found  a  new  one,  after  a  while,  at  lower 
salary.  They  were  still  paying  for  the  house,  the 
cost  of  living  rose,  there  was  his  insurance  and 
money  to  be  set  aside  for  emergencies  and  Mona's 
education.  It  is  not  true  that  four  live  as  cheaply 
as  three. 

Frank  was  very  patient.  He  rarely  complained 
until  a  year  had  passed  and  he  realized  that  unless 
people  came  to  see  them  they  seldom  saw  anyone. 
For  Mrs.  Pearson  had  a  phobia.  She  would  not  be 
left  alone,  evenings.  She  had  never  been  alone. 
First  her  husband,  and  then  the  friends  who  lived 
in  the  apartment  hotel  with  her  in  Pasadena.  She 
was  afraid  of  being  alone.  The  house  might  burn 
down.  Mona  might  be  taken  ill.  There  might  be 
burglars.  She  heard  things.  When  Frank  and  Kathy 
returned  from  their  brief  outings  they  would  find 
her  reduced  to  a  shivering  pulp.  Besides,  when  she 
was  alone,  she  got  to  thinking  of  how  much  she 
missed  Herbert.  "Herbert,"  she  said,  "never  left 
me  alone,  never." 

There  was  something  idiotic  in  the  spectacle  of  a 
grown  woman  who  couldn't  be  alone:  a  healthy 
woman,  no  matter  how  much  she  insisted  that  she 
had  a  bad  heart.  Kathy.  seeing  no  evidence  of 
cardiac  disturbance,  urged  her  mother  to  consult 
a  doctor.  Mrs.  Pearson  wouldn't.  She  knew  she 
had  a  bad  heart,  she  said  piteously.  Why  pay  to  con- 
firm it?  She  said,  "When  I'm  alone  I  think:  Sup- 
pose I  had  an  attack?" 

So  it  had  settled  down  into  a  give-and-take  rou- 
tine. If  Frank  went  out.  Kathy  stayed  in;  if  some- 
times, Kathy  had  an  invitation  from  a  friend  who 
understood,  and  wanted  an  extra  woman,  Frank 
remained  home:  she  and  Frank  alternated  in  tak- 
ing her  mother  to  the  movies.  It  went  on  like  that 
for  a  long  time.  People  came  to  see  them,  but  after 
a  couple  of  years  not  so  frequently,  for  Mrs.  Pear- 
son dominated  the  conversation,  at  table  and  after. 

There  was  no  way  out.  Mrs.  Pearson  hadn't  the 
means  upon  which  to  live,  as  she  had  had  for  so 
long.  Frank  hadn't  the  means  to  supplement  her 
tiny  income.  "There  must  be  something  she  could 
do,"  he  said,  wildly,  one  night;  "she's  perfectly 
healthy  and,  I  suppose,  intelligent." 

But  Mrs.  Pearson  had  never  worked.  When  her 
husband  had  lived,  she  had  had  a  servant;  after  his 
death,  room  service.  There  had  been  no  need  for 
her  to  work.  She  was  trained  for  nothing,  not  even 
housekeeping. 

Well,  Kathy  finally  decided,  I  can  take  it,  I  have 
to.  But  it's  awful  for  Frank.  He  has  to  get  out 
more,  not  just  to  lodge  or  business  dates.  He  must 
see  people,  and  have  fun.  He  works  so  hard. 

So  with  the  best  of  motives  when  Kathy  met 
Alma  Hedden  on  the  street  and  Alma  asked  her  to 
dinner  and  said  that  her  husband  Rob  had  been 
called  out  of  town,  and  she  was  not  only  a  man 
short,  but  a  host,  Kathy  had  asked,  "May  I  offer 
Frank?  He'd  love  to  come." 


Alma  had  jumped  at  the  chance.  Frank  hadn't. 
He'd  needed  persuasion  hut,  in  the  end,  went  and 
had  a  wonderful  time  and  came  home  alter  mid- 
night, a  little  high,  as  his  mother-in-law  had  re- 
marked, if  not  in  so  many  words. 

Alma  was  one  ol  Kathy's  closest  friends,  ex- 
tremely pretty,  childless  and  gay.  Her  doting  hus- 
band was  often  away  on  business,  and  Alma,  who 
in  common  with  Mrs.  Pearson  loathed  being  alone. 
was  always  calling  up  people  to  drop  in.  or  whip- 
ping off  to  the  country  club  or  somewhere  during 
Rob's  absence.  And  presently  Frank  was  substi- 
tuting more  or  less  regularly  for  Rob. 

People  began  to  talk. 

Mrs.  Pearson  talked.  Mrs.  Pearson  talked  all 
the  time,  to  her  daughter.  She  cried,  "Are  you  out 
of  your  mind?"  She  asked,  "How  can  you  encour- 
age him?"  She  said.  "I  never  liked  Alma  Hedden, 
never."  She  added  dourly,  "If  anything  happens, 
it's  your  fault.  Kathy,  mark  my  words." 

Kathy  marked  them.  They  were  true.  If  Frank 
fell  in  love  with  Alma  it  would  be  her  fault.  She 
had  urged,  even  insisted  that  he  see  Alma.  Was  he 
in  love  with  her? 

She  took  stock  of  herself.  She  had  been  letting 
herself  go,  she  thought  sadly,  looking  into  the  mir- 
ror. She  hadn't  had  time  to  do  anything  but  let  her- 
self go. 

There  must,  she  thought,  be  a  solution,  some 
way  in  which  she  could  manage  to  have  her  hus- 
band, her  house,  her  child  and  her  life,  for  herself. 

TOWARD  autumn  Frank's  firm  sent  him  to 
Ohio  and  Alma  phoned.  She  said,  "Rob's  in 
Montreal.   What's  Frank  doing?" 

"I  wouldn't  know,"  Kathy  said.    "He's  in  Ohio." 

Kathy  hung  up  and  a  little  later,  wearing  her 
best  suit  and  a  good  hat,  she  went  to  New  York. 
Her  mother  didn't  mind  being  alone  daytimes. 

When  Frank  returned,  his  wife  had  news  for 
him.  She  said,  "Sit  down,  Frank,  I've  something  to 
tell  you." 

He  looked  at  her,  startled.  He  hadn't  seen  her 
look  as  happy,  nor  as  pretty,  for  years. 

"I've  my  old  job  back,"  she  said. 

"You've  what?"  he  said,  incredulous. 

"Wait  a  minute,"  said  Kathy  rapidly.  "I  can't 
take  this.  Frank,  the  way  we  live;  and  Mother.  We 
have  no  life,  you  and  I.  Now  that  Mona's  in  school, 
there's  no  reason  why  I  can't  work.  We'll  commute 
together.  The  money  1  earn  will  buy  the  services 
of  Mrs.  Kirsten.  I've  already  made  the  arrange- 
ments. She's  willing  to  live  in,  and  can  have  the 
guest  room.  She'll  cook  and  clean.  Her  daughter- 
in-law  will  be  glad  to  do  the  laundry.  I've  budgeted 
the  whole  business.  It  will  work  out."  She  looked 
at  him  with  her  eyes  shining.  She  added,  "Mrs. 
Kirsten  loves  to  talk.  She's  willing  to  mother-sit. 
when  we  go  out  evenings." 

"Hold  on,"  said  Frank  slowly,  "your  mother  has 
the  guest  room." 

Kathy  smiled.  "She'll  move  in  with  Mona,"  she 
said. 

"She  isn't  going  to  like  it!" 

"No  doubt,"  said  Kathy,  "but  we'll  like  it.  That 
is,  I  will.  How  about  you?"  She  looked  at  him 
anxiously. 

He  got  up  and  took  her  in  his  arms.  He  said, 
happily.  "It  will  be  heaven  to  be  married  to  a  work- 
ingwoman.  Have  you  told  your  mother?" 

"Not  yet.    I  waited  for  you,  to  back  me  up." 

Frank  grinned.  He  said.  "I've  news  for  you.  A 
raise  in  January  and  perhaps  in  another  year,  man- 
ager's job.  We  could  put  a  little  aside,  and  then — 
with  what  your  mother  has,  and  what  we  might  be 
able  to  spare  her — well,  after  all,  she  hates  this 
climate!" 

Kathy's  eyes  shone.  She  said,  "Well,  it's  some- 
thing to  work  for."  She  took  his  hand  and  added, 
"We'll  have  to  postpone  the  brother  for  Mona  for  a 
little  while,  Frank." 

"We're  young  yet,"  he  reminded  her  cheerfully, 
and  hand  in  hand  they  went  downstairs  to  break 
the  news  to  Mama.  1 — 
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DAD:  You  see,  son,  there  are  over  6  million  more  cars,  trucks 
and  buses  rolling  today  than  before  the  war— and  we  haven't 
had  time  to  catch  up  on  street  and  highway  improvements. 

SON:  Gee,  that's  right!  But  why  do  we  need  more  trucks? 

DAD:  Because  there  are  more  of  us.  Over  148  million  to  feed, 
clothe  and  house.  We're  buying  more,  using  more  .  .  . 

MOTHER:  And  eating  more.  More  of  everything  and  such  a 
variety,  too.  Seems  as  though  most  of  the  trucks  are  stopping 
at  our  house  to  keep  my  little  army  of  gluttons  supplied! 


SON:  Ever  count  'em,  mother?  There's  the  milk,  grocery, 
fuel  and  laundry  trucks.  The  trucks  from  the  department 
and  furniture-stores,  and  the  one  that  brought  our  new  range 
from  the  appliance  store  last  week. 

Even  the  man  who  sharpens  your  knives  and  Dad's  saws  — 
owns  a  truck! 

DAD:  You're  right,  son.  It  all  adds  up  to  a  lot  of  trucks  . . . 
a  lot  of  traffic . . .  and  a  lot  more  of  the  good  things  in  life 
that  we  have  because  of  (rucks! 

SON:  Golly,  what  would  we  do  without  'em? 


the  American  Trucking 

American  Trucking  Associations,  Washington  6,  D.  C. 
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'MEETING  HER  PARENTS,"  by  Douglass  Crockwell.  Number  28  in  the  series  "Home  Life  in  America.' 


eer  belongs. , .  enjoy  it 

In  this  home-loving  land  of  ours  ...  in  this  America  of  kindliness,  of 
friendship,  of  good-humored  tolerance  .  .  .  perhaps  no  beverages  are 
more  "at  home"  on  more  occasions  than  good  American  beer  and  ale. 
For  beer  and  ale  are  the  kinds  of  beverages  Americans  like.  They 
belong— to  pleasant  living,  to  good  fellowship,  to  sensible  moderation. 
And  our  right  to  enjoy  them,  this  too  belongs— to  our  own  American 
heritage  of  personal  freedom. 
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AMERICA'S    BEVERAGE    OF    MODERATION 
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THE  CONQUEST  OF  JAN 


reamed  in  their  beds.    Eventually  the 
d  man  recovered  his  mind,  but  he  had 
,d  .1  partial  stroke  and  Jan.  at  twelve, 
•came  the  head  of  the  family. 
She  was  not  to  be  the  head  of  the  f am- 
ir   long.     Stealing,   outwitting    the 
erman  soldiers,  she  managed  at  least  to 
rep  her  father  and  the  younger  children 
starvation.    But  then  in  the  winter 
!l>43  the  Allies  bombed  the  rail  yards 
\    megen   and   Jan,   caught   on    the 
\,  had  to  take  refuge  in  the  nearest 
Telter.    By  the  time  she  could  return 
)me,  still  clutching  the  two   potatoes 
d  scavenged,  she  found,  where  she 
kd  left  her  father,  brothers  and  sisters 
lv  an  hour  before,  a  vast  hole  in  the 
jund  where  the  house  had  been.   Jan 
then  fifteen. 
|  How  she  had  survived  until  the  libera- 
and  what  she  had  done,  no  one 
^uld  say.   Most  of  this  story  had  come 
the  village  priest,  and  all  he  knew 
that  eventually  she  had  come  to  the 
ddnng  Homes  and  there  she  had  re- 
ined: a  quiet,  prematurely  old  young 
>man  who  never  played  the  violin,  sel- 
^m  laughed,  never  wept,  but  who  was 
tys  kind,  always  willing  to  work  and 
good  w  ith  the  children. 
|When  Dominick  had  finished  telling  us 
story,   the   men   were   silent   for  a 
Faintly    from   the    loft   of   the 
Ijoining  barn  we  could  hear  the  music 
1  Karl's  violin 

•"Let's  go  beat  him  up,"  said  Antonucci. 
iDominick  rose  at  once. 
|"Sit  down."  said  Biffle  sourly. 
"Why?"  demanded  Dominick. 
"Because  she's  in  love  with  him." 
lit  was  true.    If  we  had  thought  that 
ithing  could  lift  the  sorrow  from  her 
|es  we  had  been  mistaken:  it  lifted  a 
:le  each  evening  when  she  came  for 
and  then  her  plain  Dutch  features 
^re  suffused  with  beauty.   Karl,  to  her, 
is    a    link,    through    the    music    she 
luldn't  bring  herself  to  play,  with  the 
\\y   happiness    she   had    ever   known, 
jur  after  hour  he  had  played  Brahms 
|d  Schubert  and  Bach  for  her. 
'Why  not  smash  the  violin9"  suggested 
heene  offhandedly. 

And  make  her  sorry  for  him?"  coun- 
fed  Biffle. 

OMEONE  suggested  telling  Jan's 
story  to  Karl.  But  we  all  knew  it 
uld  do  no  good.  Karl's  parents  had 
n  killed  during  the  Nazi  purges  of 
6:  he  expected  as  much  from  life.   It 

his  license  to  abandon  morality — for 
n't  such  things  prove,  as  he  had  once 
d  to  us,  that  life  was  moral  nonsense? 
It  was  a  dilemma.  Then  one  day  regi- 
nt  sent  word  that  we  would  be  moved 
t  of  Holland  at  the  end  of  the  week, 
e  news  reached  the  villagers  almost 
once,  as  such  things  always  seemed  to 

and  Jan  came  to  see  us  all. 
She  was  sorry,  she  said,  standing  there 
the  mud,  looking  like  a  little  Dutch 
adonna  in  her  wooden  shoes  and  blue 
awl.  We  had  done  so  much  for  Hol- 
ld.  Presently  the  war  would  be  over 
d  we  could  all  go  home. 
Now  quite  sure  of  her,  the  men  taunted 
rl.  But  he  airily  suggested  a  bargain 
th  us:  If  she  proved  to  be  a  good  girl  he 
uld  give  us  his  violin. 
'We  don't  want  it!"  said  Dominick. 
'But  she  might,"  he  suggested  gently. 
There  was  a  little  silence  at  this.  We 
knew  what  the  violin  meant  to  Jan. 
the  day  ever  came  when  she  could 
ng  herself  to  play  it,  then  she  would 
ve  faced  her  sorrow,  overcome  it,  put 
.11  behind  her.  And  I  in  turn  knew 
at  the  wager  must  have  meant  to  Karl. 
How  are  we  gonna  know  if  you  tell 

truth?"  demanded  Dominick. 
'My  word  of  honor."  said  Karl,  shrug- 
g.    His  word  of  honor  meant  some- 
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Continued  from  page  17 

thing  to  him,  for  he  was  sentimental 
about  it. 

"All  right,"  said  Dominick  confi- 
dently.  "It's  a  deal." 

For  our  last  night  in  Holland,  Biffle 
cooked  another  goose.  Jan  was  invited 
and  when  she  arrived  the  men  put  her  at 
the  head  of  the  table.  On  her  plate  was  a 
gift  from  all  of  us:  a  small  brooch  of  sil- 
ver leaves  that  one  of  the  men  had  bought 
long  ago  in  's  Hertogenbosch  and  now 
had  donated  for  the  occasion.  This  must 
have  been  the  first  time  since  the  German 
occupation  of  Holland  that  she  had 
thought  about  her  own  appearance,  for 
her  fingers  trembled  as  she  pinned  it  on. 

We  could  tell  that  it  pained  Jan  very 
much  to  lose  Karl.  But  so  much  emo- 
tion and  heartbreak  had  washed  over  her 
in  the  past  that  she  was  incapable  of 
ordinary  emotion.  She  tried  to  make  us 
cheerful  instead — because,  as  she  said, 
we  were  such  a  long  way  from  home. 
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"Don't  you  like  music,  Daddy?" 

COLLICR     S                                                                                      GARDNER     R£A 

And  at  the  end  she  thanked  us  and  shook 
our  hands  gravely,  as  she  had  done  in 
the  beginning;  and  then  Karl,  with  an 
amused  glance  at  us,  took  her  away. 

At  one  o'clock  we  were  ready — all 
except  Karl's  personal  equipment.  We 
gathered  in  the  kitchen  to  await  his  re- 
turn. Nobody  said  much.  Dominick  was 
restless.  Antonucci  sat  by  the  blacked- 
out  window  and  smoked. 

At  quarter  past  one  the  door  opened 
and  Karl  came  in.  He  was  alone.  As  he 
saw  us  looking  at  him  he  stopped. 

Then  Dominick  said,  "Where's  Jan?" 

"At  her  home,"  said  Karl. 

"What  happened?"  Dominick  de- 
manded. 

Karl  looked  at  him.  "What  do  you 
think  happened,  my  friend?" 

He  did  not  really  have  to  answer.  We 
could  tell  from  trie  self-satisfied,  smug 
complacency  of  his  manner.  Dominick 
got  to  his  feet  and  picked  up  the  chair, 
but  I  held  his  arm.   He  kicked  the  table. 

"What  surprises  me,"  said  Karl  indo- 
lently, "is  that  there  was  ever  any  doubt 
in  your  minds." 

Antonucci  poured  himself  a  drink. 
Biffle  put  away  the  last  of  his  pots. 

"Good  night,  comrades,"  said  Karl  at 
length. 

No  one  replied.  .  .  . 

A  rain  during  the  night  had  slicked 
the  buildings  and  by  morning  put  still 
mirrors  of  the  clouds  in  the  darker  gray 
mud  of  the  road.  We  were  low  in  spirits, 
as  we  sat  on  the  truck  and  waited  for 
Karl  to  finish  packing. 

Karl  came  out  with  some  of  his  be- 
longings and  dumping  them  into  the 
truck,  went  back  into  the  house  for  more. 

'Well,  well,"  said  Antonucci,  who  was 
standing  up  against  the  cab  of  the  truck. 
"Here  she  comes." 

"Who?"  asked  Dominick. 

It  was  Jan.   We  felt  an  unaccountable 


embarrassment.  We  waved  to  her.  She 
waved  back. 

But  as  she  approached  we  could  detect 
no  change  in  her  manner  Her  eyes 
seemed  a  little  less  sorrowful  than  they 
had  been  on  the  night  when  she  had  first 
stood  at  the  edge  of  the  lamplight  in  the 
kitchen.  She  came  and  stood  by  the  cor- 
ner of  our  crumbling  stone  house  and 
smiled  at  us. 

When  Karl  emerged  from  the  house 
she  looked  at  him  quickly.  He  only 
glanced  at  her  and  then  went  on  without 
turning  his  head.  But  as  he  reached  the 
truck  and  let  the  remainder  of  the  equip- 
ment fall  to  the  ground,  he  held  out  his 
violin  to  Dominick  and  with  a  dry  voice 
said,  "Here,  my  friend.   Give  it  to  her." 

There  was  a  moment  of  complete  si- 
lence. 

Karl  shrugged.  "Did  you  think  I  would 
try?"  he  asked  bitterly. 

Still  we  stared  at  him.  Then  suddenly 
we  understood.  He  saw  our  expressions 
and  shrugged  again,  as  if  dismissing 
something  of  which  he  was  ashamed.  "I 
was  in  love  with  her,"  he  said  harshly. 

The  truth  of  what  he  was  saying  was 
unmistakable,  for  to  say  it  cost  him  a 
perceptible  effort;  clearly  he  was  reluc- 
tant to  share  any  part  of  himself  with 
us. 

Dominick  gave  Karl  back  the  violin. 
"She  loves  you,"  he  said.  "You  give  it 
to  her." 

BY  THAT  time  the  files  of  Canadian 
soldiers  who  were  to  relieve  our  unit 
were  visible  down  the  road  in  the  dis- 
tance. But  we  had  to  watch  Jan's  face  as 
Karl  gave  her  the  violin.  When  she  un- 
derstood what  he  was  doing  her  forehead 
and  her  lips  paled.  She  shook  her  head. 
For  the  first  time  we  saw  her  eyes  fill  with 
tears.  But  Karl  took  her  hands  and 
pressed  the  violin  and  the  bow  into  them, 
and  for  just  a  moment  touched  her  shoul- 
der— and  then  turned  back  to  us,  his  fea- 
tures expressionless. 

"Play!"  roared  Antonucci  all  at  once. 
-Play!" 

She  shook  her  head,  trying  to  smile. 

"Play!"  the  men  all  shouted  together. 

Again  she  shook  her  head. 

Karl  stood  up  on  the  truck  and  said 
gently,  "Play,  Liebchen." 

"Auld  Lang  Syne!"  prompted  Greene. 

"No!"  roared  Antonucci,  waving  his 
steel  helmet.    "Ave  Maria!" 

None  of  us  could  guess  what  was  go- 
ing on  in  her  mind.  For  a  moment  she 
stood  there  motionless  near  the  ruined 
stone  wall  of  the  house;  with  the  wet 
woods  and  the  desolation  of  war  all 
around  her.  But  at  length  she  took  a 
deep  breath.  And  then  she  lifted  the 
violin  to  her  shoulder  and  cupped  it  un- 
der her  chin,  as  she  had  not  once  done  in 
all  the  ye;^rs  since  her  family  had  gone, 
and  began  to  play,  the  tears  streaming 
down  her  cheeks. 

To  understand  what  we  felt  you  would 
have  to  understand  why  each  one  of  us, 
hardened  as  we  were  by  the  war,  had 
wanted  so  much  for  this  girl  to  be  every- 
thing we  had  believed  about  her.  The 
reason  was  deeper  than  sympathy.  In 
her  triumph  and  in  her  music  was  the  un- 
mistakable evidence  of  a  power  greater 
than  war  itself.  It  was  there.  It  was 
there  in  the  music.  It  was  there  in  the 
girl's  closed  eyes.  It  was  there  in  our 
own  stillness. 

For  a  long  time  after  we  had  driven 
away  and  Jan  had  passed  from  sight,  no 
one  spoke.  Then  Dominick  looked  at 
Karl  with  an  apology  in  his  expression. 

"Maybe  you  ought  to  come  back  here 
sometime,"  he  said. 

"I  think  I  will,"  said  Karl  absently, 
lost  in  thought.  Then,  recovering  him- 
self and  yawning:  "It  was  a  very  good 
violin." 


Yello  Boles  have  been 
bought  by  smokers- 
men  like  these  pipes 

Over  3,000,000  sold  in  1948. 
Satisfied  smokers  write  us  praising 
Yello-Bole  honey-treated  pipes. 
Yello-Boles  are  easy  to  "break-in," 
have  scoop  condensor  that  serves 
also  as  reamer.  Kaufmann  Bros.  & 
Bondy,  Inc.,  good  pipes  for  98  years. 
630  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  20. 

Imperial  Yello-Bole  $1.50  and  Standard  II. 
Premier  Yello-Bole  $2.50,  choicest  briar. 
Stembiter  Yello-Bole  $2.50,  for  strong  teeth. 
Carburetor  Yello-Bole  $2.50,  air  intake 
makes  smoke  mild. 
Chinrester  Yello-Bole  $2.50,  easy  on  your  teeth. 


There's  honey  in  the  bowl. 

Get  Yello-Bole  where  you  see 

the  Honey-Girl  on  display. 


t2ij. 


Yello-Bole  is  clean  and  sanitary  when 
you  buy  it,  sealed  at  factory  with  the 
Yello-Bole  honey-seal.  Look  lor  it. 
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IN  THE  SOCIAL  SWIM  .  .  .  Glamorous  Joan  Fontaine  entertains 
movieland  society  at  her  charming  Brentwood.  California, 
home  with  a  swimming  party— and  Pabst  Blue  Ribbon. 


AT  "DUKE  FARM".  .  .  On  this  summer  estate  of  the  socially 
prominent  Angier  Biddle  Dukes  of  Southampton,  L.  I.,  Pab»t 
Blue  Ribbon  contributes  to  vacation  pleasure. 


WHERE  THERE'S  HOPE  .  .  .Yes.  where  there's  Bob  Hope  there's 
good  golf,  good  laughs  .  .  .  and,  as  you  can  see  in  this  Holly- 
wood snapshot,  Pabst  Blue  Ribbon. 


IN  THE  NEW  YORK  PICTURE  ...  As  renowned  magazine  illus- 
trator, James  Montgomery  Flagg,  and  a  beautiful  model  end 
a  working  session,  Pabst  Blue  Ribbon  enters  the  picture. 


CONNECTICUT  WEEK-END  ...  The  Metropolitan  Opera«M 
Gladys  Swarthout,  and  her  husband.  Frank  (.hapnf^i 
fectly  at  home  with  Pabst  Blue  Ribbon. 


YOU  HEAR  IT  EVERYWHERE 


THE  AYES  OF  TEXAS  ...  Jonathan  M.  Wainwright.  hero  of 
Hataan  and  defender  of  Corregidor.  agrees  to  the  popularity  of 
Texas  game  hunting  and  a  friendly  glass  of  Pabst  Blue  Ribbon. 


SUN  VAILEY  VACATION  .  .  .  Gary  and  Mrs.  Cooper  resl  », 
day's  >kii»«  and  recount  the  day's  thrills  over  a  glass  o  N  t 
Blue  Ribbon. 
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BEACH  STORY..  .  Mrs.  Winston  C.uisl.  lovely  \.  vv  Y>rk 
ate.  cnjo\^  tin-  Florida  sunshine  ami  tin-  friend  I)  coffl- 
t-hip  ■  f  Pabsl  Blue  Ribbon. 


AT  HOME  IN  HOLLYWOOD!  When  sinrn  f.norile  Edward  G. 
Robinson  uml  Mrs.  Robinson  enjoy  an  evening  in  I  heir  beauti- 
ful Wesl  Coasl  home  . . .  the  script  calk  fur  Pabsl  Blue  Ribbon. 


NEW  ENGLAND  HOLIDAY.  .  .  In  the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F. 
Warren  Pershing  at  Narraganscit,  R.  I.,  you'll  always  find  a 
fresh  sea  breeze  . . .  and  refreshing  Pabst  Blue  Ribbon. 


¥( 


mm... 


HE    REASON:     OO     FINE    It  II  E  W  S    BLENDED    INTO    ONE    GREAT    HEER 


|NE     IN     THE     EDDIE     CANTOR     SHOW     EVERY     FRIDAY     NIGHT-NBC 

Pal>-t.  Blue  Ribbon,  and  th»-  representation  of  a  blue  ribbon,  are  ihe  registered  trade-marks  of  Pabst  Brewing  Company.  Copr.  194-9,  Pabst  Brewing  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 
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Colliers 
MOVIES 


Bv  WARREN  PHILLIPS 


Stratton  (Jim  Stewart)  tries  out  his  fake  leg 


He  gets  a  hit  and  starts  the  run  toward  first 


He  (alls  but  gets  up,  determined  to  make  good 


TheWeeks  Vvm 
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Jimmy  Stewart  gives  one  of  his  most  heart-rending  performances  in  the  story 
of  Monty  Stratton,  Chisox  pitcher  who  wouldn't  let  the  loss  of  a  leg  stop  him 


Later  in  the  game,  Monty  hits  the  winning  run 


DIRECTLY  after  the  close  of  the  1938  sea- 
son, a  pretty  fair  country  pitcher  named 
—  Monty  Stratton,  a  strapping  fellow  who 
had  just  won  15  and  lost  9  for  the  Chicago  White 
Sox,  was  out  hunting  a  dinner  rabbit  near  his  Texas 
farm.  Accidentally  tripping  over  a  hidden  snag, 
Monty  shot  himself  in  the  right  thigh.  To  save  his 
life,  the  leg  had  to  be  amputated  above  the  knee. 
His  major-league  pitching  career,  which  had 
looked  quite  bright,  came  to  an  abrupt  end. 

After  he'd  healed,  Monty  hung  around  the  hap- 
less White  Sox  for  a  piece  as  a  coach,  then  he 
dropped  out  of  sight  on  his  Greenville,  Texas,  cot- 
ton farm.  In  1 946  he  was  back  in  the  news.  Chuck- 
ing for  the  Shermans  of  the  East  Texas  League, 
Stratton  had  won  18  and  lost  8 — on  an  artificial 
leg.  For  this  he  was  tagged  Most  Courageous  Ath- 
lete of  the  Year. 

It  happened  that  at  about  this  time  an  M-G-M 
actor-turned-writer  named  Douglas  Morrow  was 
watching  a  softball  game  at  a  veterans'  hospital  in 
California.  Somehow  the  plight  of  the  spectators  in 
wheel  chairs  reminded  Morrow  of  Stratton — and 
so  The  Stratton  Story,  one  of  the  most  moving 
movies  we've  ever  seen,  was  born. 

It  took  coaxing  to  get  the  quiet,  lanky,  somewhat 
sensitive  Stratton  to  sit  for  his  Hollywood  portrait. 
"I  don't  want  folks  lookin'  in  my  window,"  he  said. 
But  in  the  end,  he  signed. 

Now  it's  a  well-known  fact  that  pitchers  can't 
act;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  actors  can't  pitch.  But 
M-G-M  made  a  happy  choice  when  they  picked 
Jimmy  (Er-Ah)  Stewart  to  play  Stratton. 

Jimmy,  a  lean  six  three  and  weighing  155,  had 
the  same  monosyllabic,  easygoing,  wry-humored 
qualities  that  mark  Stratton.  He  had  the  same 
string-bean  appearance — Stratton  is  six  five.  Jimmy 
had  once  played  a  little  football  and  done  some 
track  work,  so  when  Stratton  turned  up  in  Holly- 
wood to  supervise  the  film  and  to  make  a  pitcher 
out  of  Stewart,  he  found  a  talented  pupil  waiting. 

In  practically  no  time,  Stewart  looked  like  a 
pitcher — well,  at  least  like  a  White  Sox  pitcher.  Be- 
ing an  honest  fellow,  he  took  his  hurling  very  seri- 
ously throughout  the  filming,  waiving  doubles 
except  when  his  arm  grew  too  sore  from  too  many 
takes.  "Last  year  over  60,000,000  fans  saw  ball 
games,"  he  says.  "That  means  over  60,000,000  po- 
tential critics  will  be  able  to  tell  me  what  I  did 
wrong." 

Here's  the  way  Hollywood  chose  to  dramatize 
Mr.  Stratton's  very  inspiring  story.  A  baseball  has- 
been,  one  Barney  Wile  (Frank  Morgan),  drops  off 
a  freight  train  in  the  small  town  of  Greenville, 
Texas,  and  gets  a  glimpse  of  shambling  young 
Monty  Stratton  toiling  in  a  sand-lot  game.  Barney 
talks  himself  into  spending  the  winter  on  the  little 
cotton  farm  where  Monty  lives  with  his  ma.  After 
coaching  Monty  all  winter,  the  two  hitchhike  to 
Pasadena  for  a  spring  tryout  with  the  White  Sox. 

Somehow  Jimmy  Dykes  (played  by  himself)  is 
fast-talked  into  giving  Monty  a  tryout  and  a  con- 
tract. Monty  immediately  celebrates  by  getting 
himself  a  blind  date  with  Ethel  (June  Allyson) — a 
nice,  lively  girl  from  Omaha. 


The  season  opens  and  Monty  warms  the  bench 
for  weeks.  Then  comes  der  tag — he's  sent  in  as  re- 
lief pitcher  against  the  rampaging  Yankees.  The 
Bombers  oblige  with  the  full  treatment,  topped  off 
by  a  Bill  Dickey  homer  (socked  by  Bill  Dickey). 
Almost  immediately  Monty  finds  himself  out  in 
Omaha.   Ethel  and  weaker  hitters  reside  there. 

He  does  so  well  there  that  Dykes  recalls  him  and 
he  promptly  marries  Ethel.  By  next  season  he's  a 
top  American  League  right-hander,  and  daddy  of 
Monty,  Jr.  Things  look  good.  Thereupon  Fate 
throws  him  a  curve.   He  has  his  accident. 

In  time  Monty  returns  to  the  workaday  world — 
a  morbid  man.  Then  one  day  he  begins  to  hit  back. 
Watching  his  tiny  son  trying  to  take  his  first  steps, 
Monty  decides  to  put  on  his  artificial  leg  for  the 
first  time,  and  in  one  of  the  picture's  most  poignant 
scenes,  he  takes  his  son's  hand.  Together  they  limp 
and  toddle  around  the  farmyard. 

One  day  Ethel  talks  Monty  into  a  game  of  catch. 
The  first  time  he  tries  to  throw,  he  falls  down.  Be- 
fore long  he  is  tossing  them  accurately  into  a  bucket 
— and  the  story  moves  on  to  a  climactic  comeback 
game  that  sees  Monty  return  to  action. 

The  net  result  is  a  fine  film  that  will  have  you 
laughing  and  choking  up  alternately.  Better  bring 
extra  hankies  when  you  see  it.  While  M-G-M  has 
seen  fit  to  telescope  and  "dramatize"  some  of  the 
details  of  Stratton's  life,  the  story  hasn't  been  glam- 
orized or  maudlined  up.  Stratton,  aside  from  some 
genius  which  enables  him  to  put  a  crazy  hop  on  a 
baseball,  emerges  as  an  ordinary  fellow  in  a  bit  of 
tragic  folklore — an  episode  in  American  baseball. 

This  is  not  an  unhappy  picture.  Stratton  is  no 
Hamlet  in  uniform  and  Mrs.  Stratton  no  Ophelia. 
Incidentally,  between  them.  Mr.  Stewart  and  Miss 
Allyson  manage  to  get  in  quite  a  lot  of  grade-A 
romance  among  the  pure  baseball.  They  pitch  woo 
1.000  per  cent. 

And  the  baseball  is  good  baseball.  Director  Sam 
Wood  has  seen  to  this.  Sam  used  to  play  a  little 
semipro  ball  himself,  and  hired  72  professional 
ballplayers  to  play  the  parts  of  professional  ball- 
players. These  include  Johnny  Lindell.  Al  Zarilla. 
Mervyn  Shea  (who  actually  caught  Stratton),  Bill 
Dickey  (who  actually  hit  him),  Gene  Bearden  and 
many  others. 

As  for  Mr.  Stratton  himself,  in  1947  he  had  con- 
tract troubles  until  the  tail  end  of  the  season  but 
finally  won  7  and  lost  7  for  Waco.  In  1948  he 
kibitzed  the  making  of  his  fife  story. 

Few  tears  fall  from  his  eyes  these  days.  He  has 
learned  to  use  his  artificial  leg  with  a  maximum  per- 
fection, bred  of  fielding  bunts  from  the  pitcher's 
mound  and  throwing  out  the  runner  at  first.  A  fa 
vorite  stunt  of  Monty's  is  to  walk  into  a  prosthetic 
ward  in  a  veterans'  hospital  unannounced,  then 
give  a  little  talk  on  the  advantages  of  being  one- 
legged.  While  his  listeners  are  in  a  state  of  high 
disbelief,  he  rolls  up  his  pant  leg  and  shows  the 
artificial  limb.  They  get  quite  a  kick  out  of  this. 

Monty  even  makes  jokes  about  it.  When  Sam 
Wood  asked  him  if  he  had  any  big-league  manage- 
rial ambitions,  Monty  drawled,  "Pardner,  it's  my 
leg  that's  wooden,  not  my  haid."         1 — 11 — f  I — II 
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NEW!  BEST  LOOKING..  BEST  COOKING 

See  the  MIRACLE  OVEN  ...  Bakes  food  perfectly   anywhere   in  oven 


Bonus  Space  Between  Units 
for   Larger   Utensils  ...  L  so   four   big 
Utensils  at  once,   without  cramping. 
Each  unit  has  five  controlled   heats, 
too,  for  everv  cooking  need. 

Simplified  Cooking  Controls 
out  of  the  Steam  Zone  .  .  .  Single 
Dial  Oven  Control  starts  the  heat 
and  sets  the  temperature  with  one 
simple  twist.  TVI-A-Glance  Switches 
show    what   heat  is  on  or  off. 

EVERY   HOUSE   NEEDS    A 


TVfestittghouse 

V_*^       W£S 


COOKS    FOOD     PERFECTLY  ...  ON    ANY    RACK.   So 

perfectly  balanced  is  the  heat  circulation  in  this  new 
Miracle  Oven  that  you  can  bake  in  any  rack  position.  It's 
big,  too — holds  the  largest  turkey  or  a  complete  oven  meai. 

SO  FINE...  SO  FAST...  SO  SURE.  Meats  remain  plump 
and  juicy,  taste  better.  Raking  comes  out  right  every 
time.  Oven  heats  up  in  a  jiffy.  Broiler  is  ready  instantly. 

SET  IT  AND  FORGET  IT...  IT'S  AUTOMATIC.  Simply 
set  the  Built-in  Electric  Timer  for  "watchless"  absentee 
cooking.  Starts  when  you  want  it.  Stops  cooking  when 
roasting  or  complete  oven   meal   is  ready  to  serve. 


GET  FULL  DETAILS  FROM 
YOUR  WESTINGHOUSE  RETAILER 


WESTINGHOli:E    ELECTRIC    CORPORATION    .    APPLIANCE   DIVISION    ■    MANSFIELD  •  OHIO 


TUNE     IN     TED     MALONE 


EVERY     DAY,    MONDAY     THROUGH     FRIDAY...   ABC     NETWORK 
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|V»EMt 
FALSE  TEETH 

No»DENTURE  BREATH 


tor  me 


*"l  soak  my  plates  in 
Polident  every  day  ...  to 
avoid  Denture  Breath.  It's 
such  a  blessing  to  know 
that  they  are  odor-free." 
Mrs.  J.  R.  S.,  Midland,  Ark. 


When  plates  taste  bad— feel  hot  and 
heavy  in  your  mouth,  watch  out  for 
Denture  Breath.  False  teeth  need  the 
special  care  of  a  special  denture 
cleanser— Polident.  For  a  smile  that 
sparkles  ...  for  a  mouth  that  feels 
cool,  clean  and  fresh  ...  for  freedom 
from  worry  about  Denture  Breath 
.  .  .  soak  your  plates  in  Polident 
every  day.  Costs  only  about  a 
cent  a  day  to  use. 

NO  BRUSHING 

Soak  plate  or  bridge 
daily — fifteen  minutes 
or  more — in  a  fresh, 
cleansing  solution  of 
Polident  and  water. 


P0UDCI1T 

RECOMMENDED  BY  MORE  DENTISTS 
THAN  ANY  OTHER  DENTURE  CLEANSER 


LOOSE    FALSE  TEETH? 


Amazing  New  Cream  Holds 
Tighter,  Longer  than  any- 
thing you've  ever  tried  or 
double  your  money  bach 

POLI-GRIP 

Mod.  o~)  gw«-l  >>r  POllOtNT 


NEW  JOBS  FOR  LIBERTY  SHIPS 


It  would  be  in  the  national  interest  if 
such  barter  were  carried  on.  It  would 
advance  President  Truman's  "bold  new 
program"  for  bringing  the  benefits  of 
Western  civilization  to  underprivileged 
peoples  the  world  over.  It  would  give  us 
new  outlets  for  our  enormous  produc- 
tion of  consumers'  goods — production 
that  even  now  shows  signs  of  slowing 
down  as  the  saturation  point  for  some 
products  is  approached  in  domestic  mar- 
kets. It  would  help  repair  the  broken 
strands  of  trade  that  have  always  been 
a  peaceful  bond  between  nations. 

If,  during  the  past  year,  you  have 
taken  a  motor  trip  on  either  the  Atlantic 
or  Pacific  seaboard,  or  along  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  you  have  probably  seen  por- 
tions of  the  dead  fleet.  There  are  127 
Liberty  ships  tied  up  at  Astoria,  Oregon, 
1 18  at  Beaumont,  Texas,  94  in  the  Hud- 
son River,  202  in  Suisun  Bay,  Califor- 
nia, 246  in  the  James  River  of  Virginia, 
164  at  Mobile,  Alabama,  26  at  Olympia, 
Washington,  and  328  at  Wilmington, 
Delaware.  Probably  you  have  never  vis- 
ualized them  as  floating  filling  stations — 
but  that  is  how  a  good  many  of  them 
could  be  used. 

In  1942  and  1943,  before  our  antisub- 
marine defenses  were  perfected,  oil  from 
torpedoed  tankers  soiled  our  beaches 
from  Miami  to  Boston.  Replacements 
couldn't  be  built  fast  enough.  But  in- 
ventive marine  architects  saved  the  day 
by  figuring  out  a  speedy  method  for  con- 
verting the  Liberties  into  tankers  having 
capacities  of  65,000  barrels. 

As  tankers  (having  some  dry  cargo 
capacity  as  well)  the  Liberties  were  still 
as  slow  and  vulnerable  as  ever  and  car- 
ried less  than  half  as  much  oil  as  the 
regular  tankers.  However,  for  a  time 
they  played  an  important  emergency 
role  in  hauling  precious  aviation  gaso- 
line, regular  gas  and  Diesel  fuel  to  the 
fighting  fronts  and  in  ferrying  crude  oil 
from  fields  to  refineries. 

When  the  war  ended,  there  was  still  a 
world-wide  shortage  of  tankers,  so  when 
the  Maritime  Commission  offered  its 
colossal  surplus  fleet  for  sale  (for  al- 
most four  solid  years  a  big  cargo  ship 
had  been  launched  at  the  rate  of  one 
every  six  hours)  the  auxiliary  tankers 
were  among  the  first  to  be  snapped  up. 
Of  course  they  aren't  among  the  1,305 
white  elephants,  but  using  the  wartime 
plans  and  procedures  for  quick  conver- 
sion, the  back-channel  Liberties  could 
become  filling  stations,  or,  in  Navy  par- 
lance, oilers. 

Dreams  of  Wartime  Activity 

Perhaps  Noumea,  New  Caledonia, 
needs  a  filling  station.  During  the  critical 
first  years  of  the  Pacific  war,  this  mag- 
nificent harbor  was  the  base  of  Admiral 
Halsey's  fleet.  As  the  war  moved  toward 
Japan  the  military  arteries  of  supply 
shifted  northward.  Noumea  once  more 
became  a  sleepy  French  town  in  a  back- 
ward French  colony,  dreaming  of  the 
days  when  U.S.  carriers  and  battleships 
lay  at  anchor  in  the  roadstead. 

Today,  Noumea's  export  of  nickel, 
chrome  and  manganese  has  been  re- 
sumed, but  on  an  erratic  basis.  Except 
for  ore  carriers,  few  ships  touch  there 
now.  But  it  might  be  an  ideal  port  in 
which  to  wharf  one  or  more  floating  fill- 
ing stations.  They  could  serve  both  shore 
and  sea — gasoline  for  land  vehicles  and 
Diesel  oil  for  unexpected  visitors  of  the 
sea. 

So  a  Liberty  is  disjoined  from  the  fleet 
lying  useless  in  Suisun  Bay.  Engineers 
scrape  the  preservatives  from  her  ma- 
chinery and  steelworkers  fit  her  with 
tanks.  The  tanks  are  filled  with  fuel,  and 
an  American  crew  sails  her  across  the 
Pacific  to  a  berth  at  Noumea.  The  crew 


Continued  from  page  25 

returns  to  this  country  and  the  auxiliary 
tanker  becomes  a  filling  station  rather 
than  a  ship.  Instead  of  a  captain  she  has 
a  manager,  and  instead  of  a  crew  she 
has  locally  recruited  filling  station  at- 
tendants. 

The  floating  filling  station  has  to  have 
something  else — an  outsize  equivalent 
of  a  gas  hose.  Fortunately,  this  is  avail- 
able at  low  cost  and  in  quantity.  It  is  the 
pipe  that  was  used  in  a  wartime  portable 
pipe-line  system,  four  or  six  inches  in 
diameter,  is  made  of  stainless  steel  with 
flexible  joints  and  is  manufactured  in 
20-foot  lengths. 

The  system  was  invented  by  a  Shell 
Oil  Company  technician  named  Sydney 
S.  Smith.  The  pipe  proved  itself  when 
it  made  General  Montgomery's  victory 
at  El  Alamein  possible.  In  the  mobile, 
desert  war  there  was  one  continuous 
problem — to  obtain  enough  gasoline  to 
feed  the  ravenous  armor. 

Twice  the  British  drove  Rommel  half- 
way across  the  Western  Desert.  The  sec- 
ond offensive  was  going  well  When  the 
Germans  discovered  and  destroyed 
the  British  armies'  fuel  concentra- 
tion. The  Eighth  Army  reeled  back  al- 
most to  Cairo. 

When  the  British  next  attacked,  a  rib- 
bon of  this  pipe  followed  Montgomery's 
tanks.  With  pumping  stations  at  ten-mile 
intervals,  it  carried  gasoline  all  the  way 
from  Alexandria  to  El  Alamein. 

It  is  this  same  pipe  that  the  oiler  in 
Noumea  will  use.  It  is  impervious  to 
rot  and  rust  and  salt  water.  It  will  last 
as  long  as  the  ship  itself. 

A  length  of  the  pipe  will  reach  from 
the  filling  station  to  the  shore  so  that 
gasoline  trucks  on  the  water  front  can  be 
filled  directly  from  the  Liberty.  Another 
length  of  pipe,  to  carry  fuel  oil  to  ships, 
will  stretch  out  to  a  buoy.  When  the  Lib- 
erty herself  runs  low  on  fuel,  she  will  be 


replenished  from  a  large-capacity  tanker 
which  perhaps  regularly  serves  a  dozer, 
such  filling  stations  scattered  through  the 
islands. 

Around  the  globe  are  many  othe 
islands  and  by-passed  harbors  where  ar 
assured  and  continuous  supply  of  fue; 
would  spark  minor  building  booms  and 
feed  the  small  but  important  veins  ol 
trade. 

These  floating  filling  stations  would 
help  in  President  Truman's  program  tc 
carry  the  "Fair  Deal"  to  undeveloped 
lands. 

Wealth  in  a  Malarial  River 

The  sweltering  port  of  Merauke,  iri 
Dutch  New  Guinea,  is  at  the  mouth  of  a 
festering  river  which  runs  across  an  al- 
luvial flat  where  malaria  is  endemic 
Merauke  has  subsisted  for  a  hundred 
years  on  a  world  demand  for  two  things 
the  hides  of  the  crocodiles  which  teem  i 
the  river  a:.o  the  plumage  of  the  birds  ofj 
paradise  which  fly  overhead,  as  commo 
as  crows  in  Iowa. 

But  the  Japanese  did  a  thorough  job] 
of  bombing  Merauke.  Most  of  the  ware 
houses  were  destroyed  and  the  flow  o 
exotic  exports  has  diminished  until  toda 
it  is  a  slow  and  uncertain  trickle. 

Another  Liberty  is  separated  from  tb 
dead   fleet   and   air-conditioning  equip 
ment  is  installed,  for  this  particular  shi 
is  scheduled  to  live  out  her  useful  life  i 
the  steaming  tropics. 

Once  anchored  at  Merauke,  a  nativi 
housekeeping  complement  is  recruited] 
and  the  Liberty's  American  crew  return 
to  the  United  States.  Even  if  it  wen 
economically  feasible  to  keep  the  Ameri 
can  crew  aboard,  it  is  doubtful  whether] 
they  could  be  induced  to  remain.  In 
Merauke  they  would  die  of  boredom,  if] 
not  of  blackwater  fever  or  some  of  the 


'Now  I  want  you  to  help  your  mother 
stack  the  dishes  in  the  electric  washer" 


WILLIAM   VON   RIEGEN 
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Young  man  with  good  connections 


IN  a  Bell  telephone  central  office,  this  Western 
Electric  installer  is  connecting  thousands  of 
wires  to  new  equipment  to  provide  more  and 
hetter  service. 

He's  one  of  18,000  trained  Western  Electric 
installers  who  do  this  job  for  Bell  Telephone 
companies.   Crews   are  working  in  some    1,600 


central  offices  to  connect  new  equipment  which, 
like  your  telephone,  is  made  by  Western  Electric. 

•  Western  Electric  is  part  of  the  Bell  System  — has  been 
since  I J5512.  This  assures  closest  cooperation  between 
people  who  design  telephone  equipment,  people  who 
make,  it  and  people  who  operate  it.  Their  teamwork  has 
given  this  country  the  best  telephone  service  on  earth. 


MANUFACTURER 

f  telephone  apparatus  for 
e  Bell  System.  | 


PURCHASER 

of  supplies  for  Bell 
Telephone  companies. 


DISTRIBUTOR 

of  Bell  telephone  appa- 
ratus and  supplies. 


INSTALLER 

of  Bell  System  central 
office  equipment. 


Western  Electric 


A  UNIT  OF  THE  BELL  WW  SYSTEM  SINCE  1882 


Chess  or  checkers? 


IT'S  A  MATTER  OF  CHOICE!  Because  individual 
preferences  differ,  no  game  in  the  world  can 
be  everybody's  favorite. 

Neither  can  any  one  brand  of  whiskey  taste 
I iot  to  everyone.  That's  why  we  take  the  com- 
mon-sense   attitude   that   Hunter's   delicately 


different  flavor  will  appeal  to  a  great  many 
men.  hut  not  necessarily  to  all  men.  It's  a 
matter  of  choice! 

We  do  sincerely  believe  you  should  try  this 
fine  whiskey.  Try  it  because  it  is  different.  Try 
it  and  form  your  own  opinion! 


HUNTE 

^SINCE  1860 


HUNTER-WILSON     DISTILLING    COMPANY,     INCORPORATED,     LOUISVILLE,     KENTUCKY.     BLENDED     WHISKEY,     92     PROOF.    60%    GRAIN    NEUTRAL    SPIRI1 


THE  QUEEN  MAKER 
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did  it  for  a  lot  of  kids.  Come  on.   We're 
wasting  time     You  look  like  you  could 
use  a  couple." 
Jim    said,    "Thanks,     Pop,    but     1 

guess — "  He  decided  not  to  trv  to  hide 
anv  thing  from  the  old  eyes.  "1  think  I've 
got  something  good.  Pop.  It's  been  so 
damn'  long.  I  can't  take  a  chance.  I've 
got  to  see  some  other  people  1  hanks, 
anyhow." 

He  made  a  mock  salute  toward  Pop 
and  turned  away.  I  he  onl\  thing  to  do 
was  to  Start  walking,  last,  before  the 
moth  could  heat  its  wings  any  harder. 
The  moth  never  would  give  up.  but 
sometimes  it  could  be  almost   forgotten. 

Jim  walked  awa\  from  the  bar  a\^\ 
grill.  Three  cups  of  coffee  and  hall  a 
package  of  cigarettes  got  him  through 
the  early  afternoon,  into  a  newsreel  office 
d\\d  out  again  When  a  new  edition  of 
the  Star  came  on  the  street,  he  bought 
halt  a  dozen  copies  with  the  tour-col- 
umn picture  of  Darlene  Coombs  on 
page  one  \  large  cut-line  explained 
that  Darlene.  daughter  of  a  well  digger. 
was  the  newly  elected  queen  of  the  an- 
nual I  U>  Festival  at  Shore  City.  The 
Story  with  it  was  not  long  but  it  did 
mention  the  essential  dates.  May  1-8. 
and  the  Lily  Growers  Association  of 
Shore  City. 

He  took  the  newspapers  with  him 
when  he  boarded  the  bus  back  to  Shore 
City.  He  also  earned  a  savage  headache 
and  shaking  hands. 

ROBERT  R.  McCULLOUGH  was 
pleased.  He  said  so.  looking  at  the 
four-column  picture.  "We  never  did  get 
an)  publicitv  like  that  up  in  the  city  be- 
fore," he  admitted.  "The  lily  growers 
are  going  to  like  this  fine." 

Jim  said.  "Some  newsreel  men  will  be 
down  Well  have  to  figure  out  some 
stunts  for  them.  And  I  talked  to  a  couple 
of  magazine  correspondents.  They 
thought  perhaps — " 

McCullough  said.  "That's  fine.  Jim.  I 
thought  maybe  you  could  do  it.  no 
matter  what  thev  said — "  He  stopped. 

Jim  said.  "We  haven't  any  time  to 
waste.  The  first  thing  is  to  get  right  with 
the  kid's  folks  Somebody  ought  to  see 
them  tonight,  before  they  begin  having 
ideas." 

"1  never  thought  of  that."  McCul- 
lough admitted.  "Maybe  you'd  better 
go  out." 

Jim  said.  "She  lives  clear  out  in  the 
country.  The  thing  to  do  is  to  pick  her 
up  at  school.    I'll  need  a  car." 

McCullough.  fattening  at  the  belt  and 
with  a  chin  To  spare,  picked  up  a  letter 
opener  which  testified  he  had  been  a  dele- 
gate to  a  luncheon  club  convention,  and 
scowled  at  it.  "I  might  as  well  be  frank. 
Jim."  he  said.  "You  know  I  stuck  my 
neck  out  by  hiring  you.  Always  before, 
we  just  had  the  Shore  City  editor — but 
this  year,  with  you  in  town.  I  thought 
mavbe  if  you  straightened  up — what  I 
have  to  say  is,  don't  let  me  down.  You 
can  take  my  car.  Only  don't  get  your 
nose  wet.  Jim.     I'm  depending  on  you." 

Outside  the  office  window  the  weak 
sun  was  giving  up.  Jim  said.  "You've 
never  been  down — really  down,  have 
vou.  Mac?" 

"Well—" 

"When  you  do  get  down,  there  aren't 
verv  many  chances  to  pull  back  out.  I 
didn't  know,  when  I  took  this  job,  but 
now— 1  think  we've  really  got  something 
with  this  Coombs  youngster.  It  means  a 
lot  more  to  me  than  it  does  to  you." 

"Don't  get  me  wrong,  Jim.  I  just 
meant — " 

Jim  said,  "I  know.  That's  one  of  the 
reasons  I  haven't  asked  you  for  any 
money  in  advance  except  just  enough  to 
eat  on.  But  I  won't  wreck  your  car  or 
you  either,  Mac".  .  . 

Collier^  for  April  30,  1949 


Darlene  came  from  the  high  school 
hallway  when  a  teacher  called  her.  The 
teachei  said,  "Darlene,  this  is  Mi  Wa- 
ters, from  the  Festival  Association.  Dar- 
lene is  one  of  our  best  students.  Mr. 
Waters.  v\c  were  all  so  pleased  when  she 
was  elected  queen." 

In  her  low -heeled  shoes,  the  top  of  the 
girl's  head  reached  onlv  to  his  shoulder. 
Her  hair  was  hlond.  and  she  looked  even 
less  than  seventeen  until  she  smiled. 
Then  there  was  nothing  to  remembei  ex- 
cept her  smile  Even  the  sloppy-Joe 
sweater  and  the  ballerina  skirt  looked 
veiv  nice  when  Darlene  smiled. 

Somewhere,  he  knew  he  must  have 
talked  to  seventeen-year-olds.  But  he 
could  not  remembei  where,  and  he  was 
half  frightened  bv  the  fact  that  he  could 
think  oi  nothing  to  sav  to  this  one  now. 
either  in  the  principal's  office  or  on  the 
\v.t\  lo  \ I cv  ullough's  car  at  the  curb. 
The  girl  herself  saved  him.  She  said,  "I'm 
so  excited  I  don't  know  what  to  sav,  Mr. 


I  hat  the  youngster  should  have  rec- 
ognized this  surprised  Jim  their  talk  of 
classes  confused  him;  and  when  the  boj 
got  out  ol  the  car  at  a  farm  mailbox,  he 
said  at  the  last,  "Don't  won  v  about  your 
geometry,  Darlene.  I'll  have  the  prob- 
lems read)  for  vou  in  the  morning." 

Jim  \:o\\k\  not  think  of  anything  to 
sav  to  Darlene  on  the  remaining  half 
mile  to  her  home.  Later,  he  couW\  re- 
member onlv  one  thing  the  girl  had  said. 
She  had  said.  "I  like  lorn  a  lot.  It  was 
nice  of  him  to  help  on  my  math,  wasn't 
it?"  This  obvious!)  was  more  important 
than  to  be  queen,  but  Jim  did  not  know 
exact Iv   why.  .  .  . 

Mrs.  Roger  Coombs  was  perfect.  1  he 
redness  oi  her  face,  from  leaning  over 
a  kitchen  range;  the  smile  which  once 
had  been  like  her  daughter's;  her  choice 
of  household  decorations,  even  to  a 
framed  Home.  Sweet  Home  in  the  tiny 
living  room — all  these  things  Jim  marked 
in  his  reluctant  mind  for  photographs. 
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"I'd    love 
often  say- 


to  help   you,   dear,  except — as   you 
—you'd  drop  dead  if  I  ever  ottered  to!" 


MORT   WALKER 


Waters.  My  folks  don't  even  know  about 
it  yet." 

He  said,  "That's  why  I  wanted  to  take 
you  home.  I  want  to  answer  any  ques- 
tions they  may  have." 

The  girl  was  quiet  until  he  started  the 
motor.  Then  she  said,  "Mr.  Waters,  I 
wonder  if  you  would  mind — there's  a 
boy  I  almost  always  go  home  with,  on 
the  school  bus.  I  didn't  have  time  to  tell 
him." 

The  boy  who  turned  when  Jim 
touched  the  sedan  horn  beside  the  school 
bus  was  tall,  not  beginning  to  fill  out  his 
clothes.  Spectacles  gave  him  almost  a 
befuddled  appearance,  from  a  distance, 
but  when  he  came  close  to  the  car  the 
befuddlement  proved  to  be  nearsighted- 
ness. The  grin  with  which  he  recognized 
Darlene  was  nice  to  see. 

Darlene  said  the  boy's  name  was 
Thomas  Parham. 

The  boy  said,  "How  do  you  do,  Mr. 
Waters.   Isn't  it  swell  about  Darlene?" 

Jim  understood  little  of  their  talk  on 
the  drive  out  the  valley  except  that  Dar- 
lene wondered  whether  she  would  have 
to  make  any  speeches. 

The  boy.  Tom.  told  her,  "Gosh,  you 
don't  have  to  worry  about  that.  All  you 
have  to  do  is  to  smile  at  them  and  they 
won't  know  whether  you're  talking  or 
not." 


He  had  no  trouble  in  talking  to  Mrs. 
Coombs  or  to  Darlene's  twelve-year-old 
brother,  Freddie,  whose  first  reaction  to 
Darlene's  election  was,  "Gosh,  she'll  be 
swelled  up  like  a  poisoned  pup  now." 
Later,  Freddie  showed  Jim  his  rabbit 
hutches  while  they  waited  for  Roger 
Coombs  to  come  home.  Freddie  thought 
about  the  election  while  he  fed  carrot 
tops  to  a  rabbit.  "I  never  figured,"  he 
said,  "that  my  sister  would  get  to  be  a 
queen." 

There  seemed  to  be  nothing  more  to 
be  said. 

Roger  Coombs  was  tired  and  his 
clothes  were  covered  with  clay  from  the 
well  he  had  been  digging  that  day.  He 
was  also  a  philosopher,  which  made  ob- 
solete most  of  Jim's  arguments  about  the 
advantages  Darlene  would  receive  from 
being  queen,  the  dresses  the  lily  growers 
would  buy,  the  important  people  she 
would  meet. 

Roger  sat  on  the  porch  steps  and 
lighted  his  pipe.  He  said,  "Maybe  it's  a 
good  thing  a  man  really  doesn't  have  to 
make  up  his  mind  about  things  like  this, 
Mr.  Waters.  When  they  happen,  you've 
never  got  no  choice.  Ma  never  nad 
anything  like  this  happen  to  her,  so  what 
I'd  say  wouldn't  matter  now.  You  know 
how  women  are.  And  it's  a  sure  thing  I 
won't  ever  be  able  to  give  Darlene  noth- 


ing like  she'll  get  out  of  being  queen. 
I  he  onlv  thing  that  worries  me  is,  what's 
she  going  to  do  afterward?  After  it's  all 
ovei.  she'll  just  have  to  come  back  to  be- 
ing my  kid.  and  I'm  nobody  important. 
What  about  that?" 

Jim's  nerves  were  raw.  He  said,  "I 
don't  know,  Mr.  Coombs.  1  should  tell 
vou  something,  but  I  don't  know." 

"I  guess."  Coombs  said,  "all  we  can 
do  is  hope  it  won't  hurt  her  none." 

Jim  said.  "We'll  both  hope." 

"Sure  you  won't  stay  to  supper?  I've 
got  a  little  left  in  the  wine  jug." 

Jim  said,  "Thanks,  but  I  don't  think 
I'd  better." 

"I'm  sorry  it  ain't  anything  stronger." 

"that's  not  it."  Jim  was  annoyed  at 
the  knowledge  in  Coombs'  eyes.  "This 
thing  moves  fast.  1  have  to  get  back  to 
work.  I  just  came  out  to  tell  you  not 
to  worry  about  Darlene.  She'll  get  tired, 
but—" 

"Thank's,"  Coombs  said.  "Not  many 
people  would  think  about  us,  way  out 
here.  So  long  as  you're  handling  things, 
we  won't  worry." 

Jim  waved  good-by  to  Darlene,  in- 
side the  kitchen,  but  still  he  could  think 
of  nothing  to  say  to  her. 

A  CAPTAIN  from  the  Army  was 
there  with  his  helicopter  because  he 
had  been  told  to  be  there  by  a  general 
who  understood  the  uses  of  publicity. 
The  captain  was  not  making  any  trouble 
in  the  lily  field  by  the  lake.  Jim  said, 
"Just  bring  that  thing  down  right  over 
the  kid,  Captain.  Hold  it  long  enough 
so  the  newsreels  can  get  footage  on  you 
coming  down  and  on  the  queen  handing 
you  a  bunch  of  lilies.    Got  it?" 

The  captain  said  he  had  it.  "Just  signal 
with  your  arm,"  the  captain  said,  "when 
you  want  me  to  come  down." 

Jones,  from  Western  Newsreel,  was 
not  so  easy.  Jones  looked  at  Darlene 
and  a  box  full  of  lilies,  waiting  beside  the 
field.  He  said,  "Hey,  what  the  hell!  You 
got  that  kid  dressed  up  like  a  Sunday- 
school  party.  What  about  a  bathing  suit? 
She's  got  nice  legs.  You  need  some  zip 
in  this  stunt." 

Jim  said,  "You're  not  in  Florida, 
Jones.  This  kid's  just  seventeen,  out  of 
high  school,  not  a  burlesque  chorus.  No 
cheesecake.  We  don't  need  it,  not  with 
this  girl." 

Jones  examined  him.  He  said,  "I  keep 
thinking  I've  known  you  somewhere  be- 
fore.   You  ever  work  in  Omaha?" 

Jim  said,  "For  a  while." 

"What  were  you  doing?" 

Jim's  palms  were  sweating.  He  said, 
"I  was  editor.  That  was  a  long  time  ago." 

"Editor?  Oh,  sure,  now  I  remember. 
You  were  the  guy — " 

Jim  kept  his  voice  flat.  "They  fired 
me  after  three  months,"  he  said.  "For 
drunkenness." 

Jones  waited,  then  laughed.  It  was  not 
unkind.  He  said,  "I  wasn't  editor,  but 
they  didn't  give  me  no  presents  when  I 
left,  either."  He  readjusted  his  tripod  as 
the  helicopter  lumbered  into  the  air. 
"You  got  a  nice  property  in  this  kid, 
Waters.  I  don't  blame  you  for  being 
careful  of  it." 

Jim  crossed  to  Darlene,  waiting  beside 
the  flowers.  Her  smile,  curiously,  was 
more  adult  than  it  had  been  before. 
"You'll  have  to  tell  me  what  to  do,  Mr. 
Waters,"  she  said,  "I  never  even  saw  any- 
thing like  this  before." 

He  said,  "Don't  worry  about  it.  Just 
smile  toward  the  cameras  after  you  hand 
the  flowers  to  the  pilot.  It's  just  a  gag, 
something  for  the  newsreels." 

"Will  it  be  in  one  of  those  at  the  show 
downtown?" 

"If  it's  not,"  he  said,  "I'll  be  hunting 
another  job." 

Queen   Darlene  looked  at   him,  sud- 
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The  NEWLY-EQUIPPED  Broadway  Limited  presents  a 
completely  new  conception  of  travel . . .  with  new  styling, 
appointments,  riding  ease  and  beauty  .  .  .  more  com- 
forts and  conveniences  than  ever  before,  representing  the 
finest   that  modern   design    and    engineering  can  offer. 


Beautiful  new  Lounge  and  Observation  Cars  .  .  .  attrac- 
tive new  Dining  Cars  .  .  .  distinctively  new,  all-room 
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hospitality —  all  for  your  personal  travel  pleasure! 
We  invite  you  to  make  a  reservation  for  your  next  trip. 


NEW  MID -TRAIN  LOUNGE  AND  OBSERVATION  LOUNGE  CARS  —  Cheerful, 
spacious  settings  —  richly  appointed  for  leisure.  Thick  soft  car- 
pets .  .  .  easy  chairs  and  roomy  settees.  Magazine  libraries. 
Buffet   service   for  refreshments. 
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Enjoy  delicious  food  .  .  .  meticulous  service  ...  a  view  of  the  passing 
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with  the  kitchen  in  an  adjoining  car. 


DUPLEX  ROOMS  — for  one  perso 
A  restful  full-length  bed  b 
comes  a  comfortable  divan  \ 
day.    Complete    toilet    facilitie 


BEDROOMS — for  one  or  two  passengers  —  now  in 
three  distinct  styles.  Each  has  its  own  comfortable 
arrangement  by  day.  Lower  and  upper  beds  .  .  . 
full-length  wardrobe  .  .  .  enclosed  toilet  annex. 


COMPARTMENTS  accommodate  two.  By  day — a  wide  sofa-seat  and  folding 
lounge  chair.  By  night  —  lowet  and  upper  beds  parallel  the  window. 
As  in  all  rooms,  lighting,  heating  and  air  conditioning  are  yours  to 
control.  Full-length  wardrobe  .  .  .  enclosed  toilet  annex. 


DRAWING  ROOMS— ideal  for  three  person 
Broad  sofa  and  two  folding  easy  chairs  are  r 
placed  for  slumber  by  three  beds.  Full-leng 
wardrobe  .  .  .  enclosed  toilet  annex. 


MASTER  ROOMS  —  extra-spacious  for  two. 
Radio,  four  folding  lounge  chairs,  two 
lower  beds,  bathroom  annex  with  shower. 


ROOMETTES  for  the  individual.  Easily  lowered- 
from-the-wall  bed.. .wide  sofa-seat. ..enclosed 
wardrobe  .  . .  complete  toilet  facilities. 
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lenly  serious,  and   for   a    moment   he 
gined  she  could  see  him  as  a  person. 

e  said,  "Oh,  I  hope  nothing  like  that 
appens.  I  wouldn't  know  what  to  do 
bout  any  of  this  without  you." 

For  the  first  time  all  day,  the  tight  wire 

his  head  slacked  off. 

When  the  newsreel  men  had  finished, 

arlene  got  into  McCullough's  car  with 
lm.  Headed  toward  Portland,  he 
epped  up  his  speed,  finding  something 

Iming  in  the  motor's  power.     He  said. 
We'll  have  to  hurry  to  get  back  by  din- 
ime.    I'm   sorry   we  couldn't   have 

und  somebody  else  to  help  you  pick 
ut  the  dresses." 

The  child  beside  him  smiled  again 
he  said,  "1  think  you  know  better  what 
should  have  than  any  woman." 

He  let  the  silence  hang  on  until  they 
vere  on  the  outskirts  of  the  city.  Then 
ic  said,  "How's  Tom?  Tom  Parham. 
he  boy  with  the  glasses?" 

Darlene  said  Tom  was  fine.  She  said, 
I  haven't  seen  him  much  in  the  last  few 
lu\  v    I  hope  he  understands  how  it  is." 


4T  a  department  store  Jim  showed  his 
l  letter  of  authorization  from  the  Lily 
j  rowers  Association  to  a  buyer  of  coats 
jid  dresses. 

"I'm  the  association  press  agent,"  he 
aid 
The  buyer  said  she  understood.     Her 
___  mile  was  indulgent  but  became  less  so 
\  Vhen    he   waved    away   the   first   three 
i!|resses  she  produced.  He  said,  "Nothing 
*.»»ke  that.    No  flounces.    It  has  to  be  sim- 
ple.   This  dress  is  going  to  be  in  a  lot  of 
ictures,  and  the  pictures  will  go  a  lot 
f  places." 

The  buyer  said,  "I've  handled  this  for 
e  festival  every  year.  Always  before, 
ey've  liked — " 

Jim  said.  "This  year  is  different." 
The    buyer    put   away    the    little-girl 
als  with  the  flounces.    After  she  had 
rought  out  two  other  dresses,  both  so 
in  that  they  shouted  their  fantastic 
>nces,  Jim  said,  "Pick  the  one  you  like, 
darlene,  and  get  it  fitted.  I'll  be  back  in 
n  hour." 

At  an  air-line  office,  the  local  manager 
welcomed    him.     The    manager    said, 
Your  queen  is  a  knockout." 
You  think  we  can  line  up  the  trip 
uth?" 

"It's  all  set  for  the  tenth,  right  after  the 
ly  festival.  One  of  our  stewardesses  will 
haperon.  and  there'll  be  a  seat  for  you. 
fou'll  come  back  three  days  later — if 
ou  do  come  back.  Funny  things  can 
appen  down  there.  You  have  the  girl 
et  for  lunch  with  a  couple  of  stars  and 
at  junk  while  you're  in  Hollywood?" 
Jim  said,  "They're  making  a  picture 


called  Lily  Street  and  I  know  some  peo- 
ple in  it.     It  should  be  simple." 

The  air-line  manager  grinned  and 
stood  up  to  end  the  interview  so  that  he 
could  go  out  for  coffee,  although  he  did 
not  say  so.  He  did  say,  "You're  a  lucky 
press  agent.  Waters.  We  couldn't  man- 
age this  unless  the  girl  was  really  some- 
thing extra." 

A  block  down  the  street,  Jim  climbed 
a  stair  to  the  office  of  an  attorney  he  had 
once  known.  When  the  greetings  were 
over,  he  said,  "Archie,  I  want  a  standard 
personal  agency  contract.  You  can  have 
ten  dollars  cash  or  fifty  on  the  cuff." 

Archie  said  he  would  take  the  cash. 

"Make  it  out,"  Jim  told  him,  "with  me 
as  agent  and  Roger  Coombs,  party  of  the 
second  part,  as  legal  guardian  of  a  minor 
child,  Darlene  .Coombs." 

The  contract  was  in  his  pocket  when 
he  returned  to  the  department  store 
where  the  buyer  had  the  evening  dress,  a 
daytime  suit,  hats,  hose  and  shoes  ready 
but  not  wrapped.  She  said,  "I  wanted  to 
be  sure  you  were  satisfied,  Mr.  Waters." 

Jim  looked  at  the  clothes*  He  said, 
"You  know  your  business." 

"The  lily  growers  won't  like  the  bill. 
It's  three  times  as  big  as  last  year.  I 
looked  up  the  old  account." 

Jim's  head  was  aching  again.  He  said, 
"I'll  worry  about  that  after  the  tenth  of 
May." 

In  the  valley  outside  Shore  City,  he 
went  into  the  Coombs  house  with  Dar- 
lene, still  feeling  as  if  he  were  accom- 
panying a  person  speaking  some  foreign 
language.  To  Roger  Coombs,  sitting 
across  the  kitchen  table,  he  explained, 
"This  probably  never  will  mean  any- 
thing; but  in  case  anything  should 
happen — I  mean,  some  opportunity  for 
Darlene  might  come  up  fast — somebody 
should  have  power  to  sign  legal  papers 
for  her.  That's  what  this  agency  con- 
tract means."  Then  he  went  on,  because 
for  some  reason  he  had  to  go  on.  He 
said,  "It  doesn't  cost  anybody  anything 
unless  Darlene  gets  some  sort  of  a  job 
through  me.  In  that  case,  I  collect  a 
standard  fee — ten  per  cent." 

Roger  Coombs  squinted  at  the  con- 
tract.  He  said,  "What  kind  of  a  job?" 

"That's  hard  to  say — modeling  maybe. 
A  lot  of  things  can  happen  down  south." 

Roger  Coombs  accepted  Jim's  pen.  He 
said,  "I  told  you,  we  won't  worry  about 
anything  while  you're  managing  things." 

Jim  took  McCullough's  car  back  to  the 
office.  He  told  McCullough  about  the 
newsreels  and  the  shopping  spree  in  Port- 
land. He  did  not  tell  him  about  the  con- 
tract. 

McCullough  was  delighted  by  the  Hol- 
lywood plan.    He  said  that  was  what 
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the  lily  growers  especially  wanted,  na- 
tional publicity.  He  said,  "Jim,  you're 
doing  a  fine  job.  And  you're  not  doing 
yourself  a  bit  of  harm,  either.  Several  of 
the  lily  growers  have  spoken  to  me  about 
it.  I  wouldn't  be  surprised  if  next  year — " 

McCullough  had  risen  to  be  a  festival 
manager  by  being  a  cautious  man.  He 
did  not  explain  exactly  what  he  thought 
might  happen  the  next  year. 

Maida  Minton  was  cautious,  too.  Jim 
had  trouble  reaching  her  by  long-dis- 
tance telephone  at  the  studio  where  Lily 
Street  was  being  completed;  and  after  he 
had  told  her  his  name  a  second  time, 
there  was  a  long  pause  before  she  said, 
"Jim!  How  are  you?  I  haven't  seen 
you  since  you  quit  doing  that  column  in 
San  Francisco." 

Jim  said  he  was  still  alive.  "Maida," 
he  said,  "I'm  bringing  a  lily  queen  down 
to  Hollywood.  She's  a  sweet  kid,  and 
since  you're  in  the  picture — " 

He  waited  out  the  next  pause.  Maida's 
voice  had  changed  when  the  pause  ended, 
and  there  was  no  fond  memory  in  it  now. 
She  said,  "So  I  should  have  her  for  lunch 
and  introduce  her  to  people?" 

"That  was  the  general  idea — and  a 
screen  test." 

Miss  Maida  Minton,  born  Donazelli, 
made  herself  clear.  She  said,  "What  do 
I  get  out  of  it?" 

"I  haven't  seen  your  stills  in  the  news- 
papers very  much  lately,  Maida." 

Maida  outlined  what  she  thought  of 
the  studio  publicity  department.  There 
was  jealousy,  and  you  couldn't  trust  any- 
body at  all. 

"This  little  queen  is  a  real  beauty,"  Jim 
said.  "Just  a  little  country  kid  who's 
never  been  anywhere.  Her  eyes  will  be 
open  a  yard  wide." 

"And  if  I'm  a  smart  girl,  I  can  get  into 
all  the  pictures  people  make  of  the  corn- 
shuck  beauty?" 

Jim  said,  "We'll  be  down  on  the  tenth. 
I'm  counting  on  you." 

ON  HIS  bed  at  his  rooming  house,  Jim 
could  not  sleep.  His  throat  was  raw 
and  burning,  desperately  dry.  When  he 
went  downstairs,  trousers  pulled  over  his 
pajamas,  the  landlady  was  preparing  a 
midnight  lunch  for  a  roomer  who  worked 
an  overnight  shift  at  a  lumber  mill.  Pres- 
ently, the  landlady  left  her  stove  and 
came  to  have  coffee  with  "the  two  men. 
She  did  not  like  the  way  Jim  looked. 
"You  look,"  she  said,  "like  you  was 
dragged  through  a  knothole." 

Jim  attempted  a  smile. 

She  said,  "Look,  Waters,  you  know 
how  I  feel  about  the  way  you  used  to 
come  in  all  corned  up  every  night — but 
there's  no  use  killing  yourself  just  to 
prove  you  can.  You  need  a  drink?  I 
could  find  some  around  somewhere." 

A  single  coal  slowly  burned  its  way 
through  his  temple  and  kept  burning.  He 
said,  "Thanks,  but  maybe  I  can  sleep 
now.  This  won't  have  to  be  for  much 
longer." 

It  did  have  to  be  for  the  three  days  of 
the  Shore  City  Lily  Festival.  Darlene's 
eyes  were  circled  now,  but  she  still  was 
smiling  for  the  photographers  down 
from  Portland,  saying,  "Just  tell  me  how 
you  want  me  to  pose."  Jim  had  to  be 
there  to  see  that  the  poses  were  right,  to 
see  that  luncheons  were  where  they  were 
supposed  to  be,  and  that  parades  started 
on  time. 

When  the  last  parade  was  over,  he 
lifted  an  exhausted  Darlene  from  the 
queen's  lily-decked  float  and  found  her 
sobbing  suddenly  against  his  chest. 
Words  tumbled  out.  "I  couldn't  even  see 
my  folks,"  she  said.  "I  looked  every- 
where. I  wanted  them  to  be  here." 

He  said,  "They  were  on  the  second 
floor  of  the  bank,  baby,  where  your 
mother  could  sit  down." 

She  sniffled  and  he  lent  her  a  handker- 
chief. "I  couldn't  find  Tom,  either."  She 
was  a  little  girl  now,  not  at  all  like  a 
queen.   "He  wasn't  anywhere." 

He  said,  'Tom?" 
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"Tom  Parham.  He  said  he'd  take  me 
to  a  movie  right  after  the  parade.  We 
had  a  date." 

Jim  guided  her  into  a  soda  fountain 
and  bulwarked  her  against  the  crush  of 
people  until  she  stopped  crying.  She 
said,  "I'm  sorry.    I  didn't  mean  to  cry." 

A  little  girl,  disappointed  by  a  missed 
date  on  a  day  when  she  was  a  queen. 
This  was  a  child's  reaction,  and  for  once 
he  knew  her.  Jim  said,  "Darlene,  what 
do  you  want?'' 

It  was  not  the  time  or  place,  nor  had 
he  used  the  right  words.  The  girl  looked 
at  him,  blankness  in  the  lovely  eyes. 
"What  do  I  want?  I  don't  know  what 
you  mean,  Mr.  Waters." 

He  let  it  go.  Presently,  the  tall  Par- 
ham  boy  found  them,  in  spite  of  the 
crowd,  and  Jim  watched  two  youngsters 
go  off  to  a  movie.  He  carefully  folded 
the  queen's  royal  robe  and  carried  it 
back  to  festival  headquarters;  and  on 
the  way,  he  told  a  number  of  people  he 
did  not  know  what  had  become  of 
Queen  Darlene. 

THERE  were  half  a  dozen  people  he 
knew,  around  the  table  and  passing 
by  in  the  studio  restaurant.  Mark  Rob- 
erts, who  had  been  on  the  Morning  Post 
when  Jim  was  running  the  city  desk, 
stopped  to  shake  hands.  Maida,  playing 
gracious  hostess  now,  introduced  a  di- 
rector to  Darlene.  She  added,  "And  this 
is  Jim  Waters,  one  of  my  very  oldest 
friends.  Jim  found  this  lovely  youngster 
clear  up  in  a  lily  field." 

"Jim,"  said  the  director,  "is  not  blind." 

Maida  did  not  introduce  a  blonde  who 
smiled  but  kept  on  walking  past  their 
table.  When  Jim  asked,  Maida  was  spe- 
cific. "That  is  the  miserable  little  tramp," 
she  said,  "who  got  a  very  fat  part  right 
out  from  under  my  nose." 

Jim  said,  "Oh."  On  Maida's  other 
side,  Darlene  was  staring  at  a  dark  man 
in  a  sport  coat.  Maida  said,  "You're 
right,  honey,  that's  the  schoolgirl's 
choice,  in  person." 

When  the  man  had  gone  on,  Maida 
said  to  Jim,  "Don't  let  him  get  one  step 
closer  than  that.  Not  if  you  want  your 
little  queen  the  way  she  is.  I  know." 

Two  youngish  juveniles  stopped  and 
were  introduced.  As  they  moved  on, 
Maida  looked  up  at  a  small  fat  man.  Her 
expression  was  different  now,  with  no 
barbs  in  it.  Jim  remembered  a  Maida 
Donazelli  who  had  been  singing  in  her 
uncle's  club  in  San  Francisco,  a  little 
family  club  where  people  applauded  as 
much  because  they  knew  her  as  because 
she  could  sing.  The  woman  looking  up 
from  the  table  toward  that  fat  man  had 
something  of  the  look  of  Maida  Dona- 
zelli, but  there  was  a  difference.  She 
smiled  at  the  fat  man  and  made  room 
so  a  hurrying  waiter  could  bring  him  a 
chair. 

Maida  said,  "I'm  glad  you  could  come, 
Charlie.  It  wouldn't  have  been  a  good 
party  without  you.  Charlie,  this  is  the 
little  girl  I  was  telling  you  about,  from 
the  lily  festhal." 

Charlie's  eyes  were  blank  when  he 
looked  at  Darlene,  but  the  girl  blushed, 
quite  suddenly. 

"Charlie,"  Maida  said,  "this  is  Jim 
Waters,  an  old  friend  of  mine  from  San 
Francisco." 

Charlie  continued  to  look  at  Darlene. 
His  china-blue  eyes  were  small,  opaque 
and  almost  round.  He  said  nothing  until 
a  waiter  hovered  at  his  shoulder.  Then 
Charlie  ordered  crackers  and  milk,  which 
were  brought  immediately.  Charlie  ate 
them  and  wiped  his  mouth.  His  eyes 
were  still  blank  when  he  looked  at 
Maida.  He  said,  "Got  some  reports  on 
that  last  stinker  of  yours.  Business  is 
lousy." 

Maida's  smile  was  not  in  the  least  af- 
fected by  the  flat  voice  or  the  blank  eyes. 
Charlie  looked  past  Maida  to  Darlene. 
Once  he  almost  smiled,  and  Jim  wished 
he  had  not.  He  said,  "You're  a  real  cute 
kid." 


After  he  had  gone,  Maida  told  Jim 
that  Charlie  was  a  very  good  man  to 
know.  Charlie  was  a  producer  and  at 
the  moment  could  make  or  break  any 
player  in  the  studio.  Maida  said,  "I  think 
he  liked  you,  Darlene." 

There  was  a  curious  drumbeat  in  Jim's 
head.  He  said,  "That  was  a  nice  little 
place  your  uncle  used  to  have  on  North 
Beach.  Is  it  still  there?" 

After  a  pause,  Maida  said,  "I  guess  so, 
Jim." 

"How  is  he — your  Uncle  Arturo?  He 
used  to  think  you  were  wonderful." 

Jim  had  to  repeat  the  question.  Then 
Maida  said,  "I  guess  he's  all  right.  I 
never  hear  from  him." 

Presently,  Maida  had  to  go  back  on 
the  set  of  Lily  Street,  and  Jim  waited 
while  a  bored  young  man  put  Darlene 
through  the  motions  of  the  standard 
screen  test  reserved  for  people  who  man- 
age to  get  screen  tests  through  publicity 
office  politics.  Later,  he  rode  with  her 
in  a  studio  car  back  toward  her  hotel. 
He  asked,  "How  did  you  like  the  stu- 
dio?" 

Darlene  said,  "Oh,  it  was  loads  of  fun. 
I  enjoyed  it  a  lot." 

He  smoked  another  cigarette  to  stop 
the  shaking  of  his  hands. 

Darlene  said,  "Who  was  that  little  fat 
man?  I  didn't  understand  what  Miss 
Minton  was  talking  about." 


When  the  telephone  call  to  his  hotel 
room  came  in  the  evening,  he  knew  he 
had  been  sitting  there  waiting  for  it, 
confident  it  would  come.  Mark  Roberts 
said,  "Jim,  I'd  like  to  come  down  and  see 
you." 

Jim  ordered  a  bottle  from  the  hotel 
bar,  but  it  was  still  unopened  on  the 
bureau  when  Roberts  finally  knocked. 
Roberts  noted  the  seal  on  the  bottle. 
"Things  seem  to  have  changed  since  you 
were  on  the  Post,"  he  said.  "Weren't  you 
the  guy  who  always  threw  away  the 
corks?" 

Jim  said,  "That  was  a  long  time  ago. 
Help  yourself." 

Roberts  wanted  to  get  it  over  with,  he 
said,  so  he  could  leave  for  a  week  end. 
"These  movie  salaries,"  he  explained, 
"really  don't  mean  much,  but  the  studio 
keeps  this  mountain  place;  and  some- 
times, my  wife  and  I — " 

Jim  said,  "What  was  on  your  mind, 
Mark?" 

"They  made  a  quick  print  on  the  test 
of  this  kid  you  have  here." 

Jim  did  not  ask  whether  the  screen 
test  of  Darlene  had  been  good.  If  it  had 
not  been  good,  Roberts  would  have  been 
on  his  way  to  the  mountains  by  this  time. 

Roberts  said,  "I'll  level  with  you,  Jim. 
Some  people  liked  it." 

"Charlie?" 

Roberts  examined  his  glass.    "I  hear 
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'Row,  row,  row  your  boat- 
gently  down  the  stream  .  . 
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"Charlie?  Charlie  is  a  producer." 

Darlene  shivered  in  spite  of  the  hot 
afternoon.  She  said,  "He  made  me  feel 
— I  felt  awfully  queer  when  he  was 
there." 

Jim  examined  garish  store  fronts. 
"Charlie  is  a  very  important  man  out 
there.  I  think  he  liked  you." 

That  much  it  was  necessary  to  say,  that 
much  as  insurance  against  the  unlikely. 
His  words  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
sharp  stabs  of  pain  in  his  head,  the  tight 
numbness  inclosing  the  pain.  He  could 
go  just  so  far. 

Darlene  turned  directly  toward  him; 
and  something  about  the  way  she  turned, 
in  the  eyes  and  the  beginning  of  her 
lovely  smile,  was  newly  adult.  She  said, 
"I  hope  so.   Did  I  act  all  right?" 

Somehow,  it  should  be  possible  to 
know  a  seventeen-year-old.  He  said, 
"Darlene — "  There  should  have  been 
better  words,  but  he  could  think  only 
of,  "What  do  you  want,  Darlene?  What 
do  you  want  to  do  to  be  happy?" 

It  was  not  possible  to  know  a  seven- 
teen-year-old. The  girl  said,  "What  do  I 
want?  That's  the  second  time  you've 
asked  me  that,  Mr.  Waters.  I  don't  know 
what  you  mean." 

James  Waters  said,  "You  did  fine  out 
at  the  studio.  All  you  ever  have  to  do 
is  smile,  and  nothing  else  matters."  A 
moth  beat  great  furry  wings  savagely, 
pounding  them  against  the  prison  of  his 
chest. 


you  have  an  agency  setup  with  the  kid — 
what's  her  name?" 

"Darlene  Coombs,  aged  seventeen, 
the  daughter  of  a  well  digger." 

Roberts'  voice  was  soft.  "I  don't  care 
if  Papa  has  two  heads.  Some  people 
thought  the  kid  ought  to  have  a  little 
chance." 

Jim's  mouth  was  dry.  Once,  he  looked 
at  the  bureau  where  the  bottle  was.  But 
at  that  moment  he  could  not  force  his 
legs  to  lift  him.  He  said,  "You  used  to 
be  in  San  Francisco,  Mark.  Did  you 
know  Maida  when  her  name  was  Dona- 
zelli?" 

Roberts  said,  "I  used  to  be  lucky.  No. 
It's  bad  enough  knowing  her  with  Min- 
ton for  a  name." 

"Maida  was  a  nice  kid — sang  in  a  lit- 
tle club  her  uncle  owned;  and  on  Satur- 
day nights,  all  the  Donazellis  in  town 
would  come  down  to  yell  and  pound 
their  feet  when  Maida  would  sing  some- 
thing they  knew.  I  used  to  spend  whole 
evenings  there,  just  listening  to  her — 
you  could  drink  wine  in  the  place  all 
night  and  not  spend  more  than  a  couple 
of  bucks." 

Mark  looked  at  his  watch.  "I'll  be- 
lieve it  if  you  say  so,  Jim.  But  I  haven't 
got  time  to  talk  about  it.  If  you  want  to 
talk  business  on  this  other  kid,  this  lily 
queen,  I  brought  down  a  contract.  Ini- 
tial it,  and  we'll  fix  the  legal  details  Mon- 
day." 

Jim  did  get  up  this  time  and  poured  a 


drink  in  the  bottom  of  a  glass.  But  he  lef 
it  sitting  on  the  bureau  when  Marl 
stirred.  He  said,  "No,  I  don't  think  so. 

After  a  minute,  Mark  sighed.   He  sak 
"All  right,  Jim,  so  you  know  I'm  in 
hurry  and  you  can  make  it  tough.  ju> 
by  acting  like  an  agent.   I  hoped  you\ 
be  different,  but  I   really  didn't  expec  i 
any  such  luck.  What  do  you  want.'" 

"Nothing,  Mark." 

"I  went  to  some  trouble  before  I  cam 
down,  just  to  have  something  to  tal 
about  if  this  sort  of  thing  happened.  Yo 
know  better  than  to  think  you  can  hoi 
us  up.  The  kid  gets  a  starlet  contrac 
that's  all.  Your  cut  won't  amount  t 
much  for  a  couple  of  years,  if  ever." 

Jim  said,  "That  wasn't  what  I  wa 
thinking  of." 

"What  I  found  out  with  a  little  troub* 
was  how  things  have  been  with  yo 
lately.  So  I'm  ready  to  talk.  Give  the  ki 
to  us  on  a  reasonable  contract  and  w 
put  you  into  the  publicity  setup.  You  gt 
a  hundred  and  seventy-five  a  week." 

"It  would  be  nice  to  make  a  hundre 
and  seventy-five  a  week." 

"Then  you'll  sign?"  Mark  was  diggin 
into  his  pocket  for  the  contract.  "We' 
give  the  girl  the  usual  training  and  som 
bit  parts.   It's  a  good  start  for  her." 

The  moth  was  beating  its  wings  agair 
Jim  had  trouble  lighting  a  cigarette.  H 
said,  "Thanks,  Mark,  but  I  don't  thin 
so.  Darlene  gets  on  a  plane  tonight,  fc 
Shore  City." 

"Why?" 

"Kids  are  funny.  You  can't  talk  t 
them,  or  find  out  what  they  want — lik 
they  spoke  another  language.  I  kee 
thinking  about  Maida,  a  nice  little  ki 
singing  in  a  nice  little  club  with  her  ur 
cles  clapping  their  hands.  The  Donazell: 
all  used  to  love  her." 

Roberts  tried  a  few  more  times,  the 
gave  up.  He  said,  "Jim,  I  don't  have  t 
tell  you  there  isn't  any  publicity  job,  ur 
less—" 

"No,  you  don't  have  to  tell  me." 

At  the  door,  Roberts  looked  back.  H 
said,  "I  think  you're  nuts,  Waters.  Mayb 
you  always  were." 

Jim  said,  "Maybe." 


DARLENE  rode  in  a  limousine  wit 
Jim  to  the  airport.  She  was  tire 
now,  and  troubled.  She  said,  "I  though 
you  were  going  back  to  Shore  City  wit 
me,  Mr.  Waters." 

"Not  right  now,"  he  said.  "I  calle 
your  folks.  Tom  Parham  will  bring  ther 
over  to  meet  you  in  his  father's  cai 
They'll  all  be  at  the  airport  in  Shor 
City."  In  the  limousine  seats  ahead,  othe 
passengers  muttered  to  one  anothe 
about  being  sure  to  write,  and  not  t 
forget. 

Darlene  said,  "Mr.  Waters,  when  d 
you  think  we'll  hear  about  that  scree 
test  they  made  this  afternoon — ho\ 
good  it  was?" 

He  tried  to  make  his  voice  sound  kinc, 
"I'm  sorry,  baby.  I  don't  think  it  wa 
any  good." 

"Not  at  all?" 

He  said,  "Not  any  good  at  all." 

As  Darlene  hesitated  at  the  airpoi 
passenger  gate,  Jim  covered  her  sma 
hand  with  his  own.  He  said,  "Good-b> 
baby." 

Afterward,  he  rode  back  to  his  hot* 
and  checked  a  railroad  schedule  to  Phoe 
nix.  There  was  a  newspaper  war  in  Phoe 
nix.   Somebody  might  have  a  job  oper 

Only  after  he  had  taken  off  his  shoe 
did  he  notice  the  opened  bottle  still  o 
the  bureau  top.  He  replaced  the  cap  an 
dropped  the  bottle  into  a  drawer  wher 
a  delighted  chambermaid  would  fin 
it  after  he  had  checked  out  in  the  morr 
ing. 

A  tiny  moth  flew  in  the  open  wir 
dow  and  hovered  around  the  ligr 
bulb.  James  Waters  put  out  the  ligr 
quickly.  He  knew  that  for  once  h 
would  be  able  to  sleep.  He  hoped  th 
little  moth  would  get  safely  out  of  th 
darkened  room. 
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the  thinner  the  watch 

the  greater  its  beauty 


It's  almost  unbelievable,  the  beauty  of  form  that  thinness  achieves  in  a 
Gruen  Veri-Thin*  watch.  All  the  genius  of  the  watchmakers'  art  has  gone 

into  its  wafer-thin  case.  Yet,  it  contains  a  jeweled  movement  so  perfectly 
constructed  that  it  actually  has  larger,  sturdier,  more  dependable  parts! 

Only  Veri-Thin  gives  you  this  combination:  thin  beauty,  brilliant 
performance.  Gruen,  the  Precision  Watch,  has  been  "America's  Choice" 
for  three-quarters  of  a  century.  The  Gruen  Watch  Company, 

Time  Hill,  Cincinnati,  U.S.A.  In  Canada:  Toronto,  Ontario. 
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For  cherished  gifts,  consult  your  jeweler 
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PRIDE'S  CASTLE 

Continued  from  page  26 


just  the  same  as  they  had  ever  been,  no 
better  nor  any  worse,  and  her  clothes, 
which,  being  a  combination  of  her  own 
exquisite  taste  and  Courtney's  generos- 
ity, were  really  quite  remarkable.  And 
they  hinted  mischievously  at  the  possi- 
bility of  another  Randolph  heir.  That, 
Sharon  thought  soberly,  would  probably 
be  the  ideal  solution  for  all  things.  But 
she  had  no  time  to  finish  her  thought. 
For  Robert  Bernstein  was  coming 
through  the  doorway  with  his  brief  case 
in  his  hand,  and  behind  him  strode  Pride 
Dawson. 

"You!"  Sharon  said. 

"Who  was  you  expecting — the  Angel 
Gabriel?"  Pride  grinned. 

"I  should  have  known,"  Sharon  whis- 
pered. "Of  all  the  low,  contemptible 
tricks—" 

Robert  Bernstein  looked  at  her  in 
some  astonishment.  "Now  really,  Miss 
O'Neil,"  he  began.  "This  is  a  perfectly 
ordinary  business  deal.  I  see  nothing  un- 
fair or  illegal  about  it." 

"I'm  afraid  you  don't  understand, 
Mister  Bernstein,"  she  said  quietly.  "But 
Mr.  Dawson  knows  quite  well  that  I 
would  not  sell  my  shop  to  him  if  he  were 
the  last  man  upon  earth.  He  also  knew 
that  I  would  not  have  left  my  home  even 
to  come  here  and  discuss  the  matter — 
that's  why  he  was  so  careful  to  conceal 
his  identity.  So,  if  you  have  any  other 
business  to  attend  to,  or  other  clients 
waiting,  I'd  suggest  that  you  go  back  to 
your  office.  For  there  will  be  no  business 
transacted  here  today." 

Robert  Bernstein  looked  from  Sharon 
to  his  employer  in  helpless  astonishment. 

"All  right,  Bob,"  Pride  said,  "reckon 
we'll  have  to  put  this  off  a  while." 

"And  you,"  Sharon  said,  seeing  that 
Pride  was  lounging  calmly  in  the  door- 
way, "go  with  him!  I  have  nothing  to 
say  to  you." 

"But  I  have  things  to  say  to  you," 
Pride  grinned.  "Now  if  you  had  your 
choice,  would  you  rather  I  said  'em  right 
here  in  front  of  all  these  nice,  sweet  little 
gals  of  yours — or  would  you  rather  go 
riding  round  the  park  where  I  can  say 
them  kind  of  privately?" 

"Oh,  you!"  Sharon  exploded,  but  Pride 
did  not  move. 

"Come  along,  hon,"  he  said  gently. 

THERE  was,  Sharon  realized,  real  sin- 
cerity in  his  tone.  Besides  there  was 
no  real  harm  in  a  quiet  conversation  with 
an  old  friend.  The  term,  oddly  enough, 
fitted  Pride.  He  had  been  her  lover,  true 
enough;  but  he  had  been  a  companion  in 
a  way  that  Courtney  could  never  be.  She 
and  Pride,  as  he  had  so  often  declared, 
had  been  meant  for  each  other. 

"All  right,"  she  said  shortly,  "but  you'll 
have  to  be  brief — I  haven't  much  time." 

"You  are  going  to  be  surprised  how 
brief  I  can  be,"  Pride  said  gruffly. 

He  took  her  by  the  arm  and  led  her  out 
on  the  sidewalk.  His  smart  little  road 
wagon  waited  at  the  curb,  with  the  two 
horses  tossing  their  silky  manes,  and 
pawing  the  cobblestones. 

He  lifted  her  up  and  climbed  in  beside 
her.  Then  he  cracked  the  whip  sharply 
and  they  moved  off.  Sharon  got  a  fleeting 
glance  at  Mathilda's  face  as  they  whirled 
away;  it  was  filled  with  disapproval. 

Pride  half  turned  and  looked  at  her. 

"I  said  I'd  make  it  short,"  Pride 
growled.  "And  I  will.  I  can  say  all  I  want 
to  in  one  sentence.  Are  you  happy?" 

How  easy  life  is,  Sharon  thought  mis- 
erably, for  those  who  can  lie!  Then  she 
lifted  her  head  and  faced  him.   "No." 

"I  thought  so.  If  you  had  said  yes  to 
that,  that  would  have  been  all  I  was  go- 
ing to  say.  Now,  I  can  say  more.  When 
are  you  coming  back  to  me,  Sharon?" 

"Never,"  Sharon  said. 

"That,"  Pride  said  grimly,  "is  one  hell 


of  a  long  time.  Longer  than  you  can  fig- 
ger.  You  aren't  happy — I'm  not  happy, 
Courtney  isn't  happy,  Esther  isn't  either. 
Why?  Because  you've  just  got  to  play  ac- 
cording to  the  rules.  I'm  not  asking  you 
to  come  back  as  my  mistress  but  as  my 
wife.  Esther  won't  mind  giving  me  a  di- 
vorce— she  can  marry  Joe  Fairhill  day 
after  tomorrow." 

Sharon  turned  toward  him  and  put  her 
hand  on  his  arm.  "No,  Pride,"  she  said, 
"we  couldn't.  Life  is  too  terribly  simple 
for  you.  It  consists  of  what  you  have 
and  what  you  want.  But  for  me  there  are 
other  considerations:  what  is  right  and 
honest  and  decent  and  acceptable  in  the 
sight  of  God.  I  said  I  wasn't  happy. 
You  know  why,  Pride?  Because  Court- 
ney found  a  letter  from  you,  which  I  was 


ing  like  that  between  us.  No  meanness 
or  dirt.  It  was  a  good  love,  wasn't  it? 
Except  for  somebody  mumbling  the 
words  over  the  Book,  it  was  just  like  be- 
ing married,  wasn't  it?  I  had  the  words 
with  Esther — you  had  them  with  Court- 
ney— and  that  didn't  make  a  marriage, 
did  it?  It  takes  love  for  that — someday, 
nothing  or  nobody'll  stand  in  our  way 
any  more.  I  keep  wishing  that  someday 
I'll  stick  out  my  arms  and  you'll  come 
running — without  shame,  without  being 
afraid.  Oh,  hell,  let's  go  somewhere  and 
get  something  to  eat.  I'm  wasting  my 
time  and  yours." 

"Oh,  Pride,"  Sharon  wept.    "Pride." 

"Hush,  honey.   I'm  not  worth  crying 

over,  and  you  know  it.  Come  on,  now — 

they've  got  some  Portugee  Madeira  over 
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too  weak,  or  too  witless  to  destroy.  Now, 
he's  consumed  with  jealousy — and  it's 
making  our  life  a  hell." 

"You — love  him?"  Pride  demanded. 

Sharon  bent  her  head  and  stared  at  the 
toes  of  her  expensive  shoes.   "No." 

"Then  what's  so  honest  and  fine  about 
it?" 

"I  told  him  before  we  were  married 
that  I  did  not,"  Sharon  said  softly.  "But 
that  I  would  try  to  learn  to.  And  I  have 
tried,  Pride — God  knows  I've  tried!  But 
I — I  cannot." 

"Because  you  love  me?"  Pride  mur- 
mured. 

Sharon  straightened  up  and  looked 
him  full  in  the  face.  "Yes,"  she  said 
quietly,  "because  I  love  you — God  help 
me!" 

Pride  put  out  a  great  arm  and  drew 
her  to  him.  She  lay  against  his  big  chest 
without  motion,  but  her  whole  body  was 
rigid,  with  no  surrender  in  it  anywhere. 

"No,  Pride,"  she  said. 

Slowly  he  released  her.  "I'm  not  go- 
ing to  argue  with  you,  Sharon.  I  did  that 
once.  When  you  left  me,  I  came  to  you 
and  talked  loud  and  mean  and  dirty,  I'm 
ashamed  of  that.  There  never  was  noth- 


at  Delmonico's  that'll  make  you  forget 
all  your  troubles." 

But  you  are  worth  crying  over,  Sharon 
thought.  You  always  were.  My  great, 
untamed  pagan.  My  creature  out  of  the 
myths  and  legends — Lucifer  fallen  from 
heaven.  Oh,  yes,  Pride,  you're  worth  all 
my  tears.  And  you're  right  about  the 
rules.  They  don't  apply  to  you.  If — 
only  they  did  not — to  me. 

THE  first  thing  Sharon  saw  when  she 
got  back  to  Pittsburgh  was  the  fact 
that  the  bed  had  not  been  slept  in.  Poor 
Court,  she  thought,  he's  been  having  a 
bad  time  of  it.  But  I'll  make  it  up  to  him. 

But  after  she  had  finished  cooking  the 
dinner,  and  looked  up  at  the  clock,  she 
realized  that  it  was  long  past  the  time 
that  Courtney  usually  came  back  from 
the  mill.  She  sat  quite  still,  waiting. 
The  hands  crawled  around  the  dial  with 
agonizing  slowness.  What's  happened 
to  him?  she  thought.  Oh,  my  God — I 
wonder  if — 

She  was  up  now,  and  running  toward 
the  closet  where  she  kept  her  wraps.  Then 
she  set  out  toward  the  mill,  riding  the 
horsecars  and  later  on  a  cab.  When  she 


got   there,   the   watchman   on   the   gat 
greeted  her  kindly. 

"No,  ma'am,  Mister  Courtney  ain 
been  here — not  in  two,  three  days.  Wor 
dered  about  it  a  bit  myself — seeing  z 
how  he  always  stops  a  bit  for  a  word  wit 
me.  Pleasant  man,  he  is,  too;  nothin 
uppity  about  your  husband,  ma'am." 

"But  where  is  he?"  Sharon  crie< 
"Haven't  you  any  idea?" 

"No'm.  But  you  can  go  in  there  an 
ask  some  of  the  bosses.   They'll  know 

"Thank  you,"  Sharon  whispered 
"Thank  you  very  much."  Then  she  wer 
into  the  mill. 

But  here,  too,  she  got  no  informatioi 
Courtney's  associates  were  genuinel 
surprised  to  learn  that  he  had  not  bee 
at  home  with  her. 

"Thought  he  was  sick,"  they  said. 

There  was  nothing  to  do,  now,  but  g 
home  and  wait.  Sharon  entered  the  hous 
and  sat  down  in  a  chair  in  the  livin 
room.  It  was  a  thing  she  did  not  ofte 
do.  Yet,  today,  there  was  a  certain  righi 
ness  about  sitting  there  in  the  room  usi 
ally  reserved  for  infrequent  guests. 

The  light  spilled  over  the  rim  of  th 
world,  the  late  sun  was  drowned  in  mi 
smoke,  and  the  darkness  was  she' 
through  with  tongues  of  flame.  Sharo 
sat  very  still  with  the  flame  glow  frorl 
the  stacks  of  the  distant  blast  furnac 
flickering  across  her  face;  but  she  madi 
no  move  to  rise  and  light  the  gas  jets.  Thl 
intermittent  red  from  the  coking  oven] 
and  the  yellow-white  spewed  up  by  t 
Bessemer  converters  came  through  t 
dusty  windowpanes  and  transform 
her  staid,  Victorian  sitting  room  into 
scene  out  of  the  Inferno. 

SHARON  waited.  The  morning  ca 
in  with  a  grayness,  the  sun  fighting  i 
eternally  losing  battle  with  the  finely  su<| 
pended  soot,  mill  smoke,  scale  and  haz 
that  forever  hid  the  sky  over  the  stetj 
city,  until  finally  Sharon  could  stand 
no  longer  and  rose  stiffly  from  her  chai 
She  was  conscious  of  being  hungry  an 
thirsty,  and  thought  wryly  how  oblivio 
the  body's  needs  are  to  disaster. 

He's  dead,  she  thought  suddenly 
wildly.  Oh,  my  God,  he's  dead!  Then  sh 
ran  into  the  bedroom  and  flung  herse 
across  the  still  unrumpled  bed. 

After  a  day  or  two,  she  got  used  to  thl 
waiting.  She  knew  that  she  should  hav] 
gone  to  the  police  long  ago,  but  som 
how  she  could  not  bring  herself  to  do  i 
What  if  they  asked  her  if  there  were  an 
reasons  for  her  husband  to  leave  home 
What  could  she  tell  them  except  the  trut 
— and  that  was  beyond  bearing,  for  th| 
truth  was  a  very  private  matter,  betwee 
Courtney  and  herself. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  fourth  da\| 
she  heard  the  heavy  tread  of  the  postma 
on  the  veranda.  She  got  up  and  walkej 
toward  the  door,  her  face  heavy  wit 
frowning.  Oh,  Pride,  she  thought,  yo 
promised  not  to  write  any  more!  Wh 
must  you  continue  to  torment  me? 

But  the  letter,  when  she  picked  it  u 
was  in  Courtney's  delicate  hand. 

It  was  a  long  time,  before  she  coul 
control  her  trembling  fingers  enough  t 
open  it.  But  once  she  had,  phrases  fle> 
up  at  her,  blinding  in  their  terrible  sirr 
plicity. 

"I'm  in  New  York,"  she  read.  "I  ai 
rived  here  shortly  after  you  did — in  tim 
to  witness  your  leaving  the  shop  in  th 
company  of  Pride  Dawson.  Later,  yo 
dined  at  Delmonico's;  after  that  I  hadn 
the  heart  to  follow  you  any  more. 

"This  is,  of  course,  good-by.  It  is  fa 
better  this  way,  Sharon.  I  have  mad 
provisions  so  that  you  will  never  agai 
know  want.  Beyond  that — what  can 
say?  That  I  trusted  you,  and  you  lied  t 
me?  You  know  that.  That  I  believed  i 
you  and  you  betrayed  me?   What  goo 
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IN    ONE    EASY    OPERATION 

"I  wouldn't   trade  my  MontaMower  for  a  dozen  ordinary  lawn  mowers!" 

The  above  statement  is  a  direct  quotation  from  one  of  thousands  of  un- 
solicited testimonial  letters  received  from  MontaMower  owners  every  year. 

And  little  wonder  MontaMower  owners  are  so  enthusiastic!  MontaMower 
represents  the  first  basic  advancement  in  lawn  mowing  devices  during  the 
past  half  century.  It  is  a  new  and  different  kind  of  lawn  mower  that  mows 
and  trims  in  one  easy  operation. 

Actually,  the  MontaMower  is  a  live.  814  lb.  precision  machine  that 
smoothly  and  quietly  cuts  a  full  16"  swath  through  grass,  dandelions, 
spike  grass  and  tall  lawn  weeds  (including  the  ones  that  ordinarily  pop 
back-up  to  cause  you  extra  work). 

AND  WHAT'S  MORE  —  MontaMower  does  what  no  conventional 
mower  can  do!  It  cuts  right  up  to  walls,  fences,  trees  and  posts  — 
practically  eliminates  hand  trimming.  It  cuts  under  foliage,  around 
flower  gardens  and  close-quarter  borders  which  cannot  be  mowed 
successfully  with  conventional  hand  or  power  mowers. 

The  MontaMower  is  so  light,  so  sturdy  and  responsive,  that  even  women 
and  children  can  operate  it  easily  and  efficiently.  Owners  tell  us  that  with 
their  new  MontaMowers  they  cut  their  lawns  in  half  the  time  —  with  less 
than  half  the  effort. 

Learn  these  facts  about  the  MontaMower  from  actual  experience  ...  it's 
sold  under  a  liberal  "Written  Guarantee"  which  permits  you  to  try  it 
on  your  own  lawn  .  .  .  makes  you  the  sole  judge  of  its  merits.  Get  the 
complete  facts  about  the  moderately  priced  MontaMower.  AT  ONCE! 
Just  fill  out  the  coupon  below  and  mail  it  today. 


SAVE  TIME  AND  LABOR  WITH  A  B 


Trims  clot*  to 
buildings,  trees 
and  shrubs. 


Cuts  clean  .  .  . 
grass,  tall  lawn 
weeds  and  all. 


Mowing 
on  terraces 

requires 
little  effort. 


Here's    HOW    IT   WORKS 


The  new,  improved  MontaMower  has  eight  pairs  of  sharp-edged, 
precision  made  and  fitted,  tooi-steel  cutting  disks,  slightly  over- 
lapping and  self-sharpening,  working  as  a  unit.  Each  pair  revolving 
toward  each  other  gathers  the  grass  and  cuts  it  cleanly  at  the 
intersection  of  the  disks.  The  new  improved  model  is  easily  and 
quickly  adjustable  to  cutting  height!  It's  as  modern  and  efficient  as 
an  electric  razor! 

The   MontaMower   is   sold   only   by   direct   mail   to   users 
(no  agents  or  dealers  ...  no  foreign  sales  at  present.) 

TRY      IT      ON      YOUR      OWN      LAWN! 


OLD  DIRECT  -  ON  APPROVAL 

MontaMower  Distributing  Co. 

Sales  and  General  Offices 
29iP   Keeler  Building     •     Grand  Rapids  2.  Michigan 

Gentlemen:  Without  obligation,  kindly  send  me  complete  descriptive 
literature,  price,  guarantee  information,  and  full  details  of  Approval 
Offer. 


NAME. 


ADDRESS. 
CITY 


.STATE. 


Factories,  Traverse  City,  Michigan 


MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TODAY! 
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No.  83  in  PEPSI'S  Album  of  Real  American  Families 

AT    HOME    WITH    THE    HALEYS 

of  Broadway  and  Hollywood 


THEY  All  SAY: 
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WHEN  PEPSI'S  BEST ! 
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JACK  JR.  (with  teen-age  allowances 
in  mind)  not  only  likes  that  spar- 
kling PEPSI  taste— but  best  of  all  he 
likes  that  famous  big.  Big  12  oz. 
PEPSI  bottle.  Trust  young  America 
to  know  how  to  get  the  most  of  the  best. 


"IT'S  PLAIN  SMART  to  make  pennies 
count  today",  says  Mrs.  Haley— and 
smart  housewives  agree.  When  the 
savings  on  just  a  few  cartons  of  PEPSI 
can  pay  for  parry  fixings — WHY  TAKE 
LESS .  .  .  WHEN  PEPSI'S  BEST? 


12   FULL  GLASSES 

IN  THESE 

SIX   BOTTLES! 


TUNE  in  "COUNTER-SPY"— thrills,  excitement.  Tuesday-Thursday  Eve.,  your  ABC  station 


is  it  to  say  it?  What  good  is  anything 
any  more? 

"I  keep  telling  myself  that  I  am  wrong 
— that  there  is  some  other  explanation 
for  what  I  saw.  But  there  cannot  be.  In 
closing,  permit  me  to  say  that  1  love  you 
still  with  all  my  heart,  that  you  have  my 
forgiveness  fully,  freely  given.  Yet,  I 
cannot  come  back  to  a  life  of  doubt  and 
mistrust.  Therefore,  my  little  Sharon, 
farewell — and  all  my  love,  always, 
Court." 

Sharon  stood  there  holding  the  letter 
in  her  hand.  Her  fingers  closed  over  it 
slowly,  crumpling  it  into  a  tight  ball. 
Then  she  flung  it  from  her  and  ran 
toward  the  closet  where  her  clothes  were. 
She  threw  a  few  necessities  into  a  bag, 
put  her  hat  firmly  down  upon  her  dark, 
soft  curling  hair,  and  ran  from  the  house. 

When  the  cab  drew  up  before  the  sta- 
tion, she  was  astonished  to  find  that  the 
ticket  window  was  closed.  She  put  her 
bag  down,  and  ran  along  the  platform, 
seeking  someone, anyone  from  whom  she 
might  learn  a  way  to  reach  New  York. 
After  a  moment,  she  saw  the  men,  gath- 
ered into  tight  little  groups,  talking 
quietly. 

"Please,"  she  gasped,  "the  train  for 
New  York!  Has  it  gone?  1  must  catch 
it — I  have  to  go!  I've  got  to!" 

They  looked  at  her  quietly,  almost 
pityingly.  One  of  the  older  men  cleared 
his  throat 

"Sorry,  ma'am,"  he  said.  "There  ain't 
no  trains  running  out  of  Pittsburgh.  Not 
to  New  York — not  to  anywhere.  Ain't 
you  heard  about  the  strike?" 

"Strike?"  Sharon  echoed  blankly. 
"What  strike?" 

'The  railroads,  ma'am.  Nearly  every 
one  in  the  country.  They  cut  our  wages 
for  the  third  time — and  we  got  children 
what  has  to  eat  same  as  anybody.  There's 
a  few  trains  still  coming  in — but  none 
going  out.   I'm  sorry,  ma'am." 

"You're  sorry!"  Sharon  cried.  "You're 
sorry!"  Then,  more  quietly.  "Forgive 
me.  It's  not  your  problem,  really." 

She  turned  very  quietly  and  went  back 
to  where  her  baggage  stood  in  a  forlorn 
little  heap  upon  the  platform.  Then  she 
picked  it  up  and  walked  from  the  station, 
her  dark  eyes  blank  and  unseeing. 

AMONG  the  passengers  on  the  last 
.  train  to  reach  Pittsburgh  before  the 
greatest  strike  in  American  history  in 
point  of  numbers  involved  and  the 
amount  of  destruction  created,  two  des- 
perate men  rode.  One  was  Pride  Dawson, 
coming  to  Pittsburgh  to  see  after  his  mar- 
shaling yards,  and,  if  possible,  to  protect 
Sharon.  The  other  was  Courtney  Ran- 
dolph in  the  last  car  nervously  chewing 
his  nails.  They  were,  of  course,  not  to- 
gether. 

Despite  his  intention  of  leaving  her 
Courtney  could  no  longer  stay  away  now 
that  the  clicking  wires  hourly  poured  into 
the  newspaper  offices  of  New  York  their 
horrid  tales  of  death  and  disaster. 

They  both  saw  Pittsburgh  burning  a 
full  hour  before  they  reached  it.  A  little 
later,  they  could  hear  the  booming  of  the 
dynamite,  and  still  later,  the  harsh  crackle 
of  rifle  fire.  Now  and  again,  the  quick 
stutter  of  Gatling  guns  punctuated  the  at- 
mosphere. Pride  reached  into  his  pocket 
and  drew  out  the  "virgin's  pistol."  It  was  a 
beautiful  little  weapon,  heavily  engraved 
and  embossed  with  silver.  On  the  barrel, 
the  name  "Sharon"  had  been  engraved. 

This  in  itself,  was  a  kind  of  madness, 
if  one  did  not  know  Pride.  But  his  love 
for  the  magnificent  had  grown  with  the 
years,  and  as  he  had  hastily  sought  a  gun- 
smith's shop  to  buy  a  pocket  pistol  for 
Sharon  in  the  event  she  refused  to  return 
with  him  from  the  terror-racked  city,  his 
eye  had  fallen  upon  the  little  gun  which 
the  women  of  Louisiana  in  former  years 
had  used  to  protect  their  chastity.  The 
real  piece  of  folly  had  been  his  decision 
to  wait  while  the  old  German  lovingly 
engraved  her  name  upon  the  barrel.  This 
had  cost  Pride  two  full  hours  and  had  al- 


most made  him  miss  the  train.   Not  th 
he  regretted  it — such  flamboyant  gestur  '. 
were  almost  a  part  of  him. 

The  train  stopped  a  full  mile  from  tl  ■ 
station,  which  was  burning  like  so  mm  J 
tinder,  and  the  passengers  made  their  w;  m 
into  the  city.  By  the  time  that  thiH 
reached  it,  they  were  bruised,  dirty  ail 
torn,  for  they  had  to  fight  their  w;  jj 
through  a  howling,  frenzied  mob  of  ci  | 
zens  intent  upon  no  other  object  sa  1 
loot.  The  closer  they  came,  the  worse  | 
grew.  There  were  bodies  in  the  stre 
now,  for  the  most  part  women  and  ch 
dren  trampled  underfoot  by  the  mobs. 

WHEN  they  reached  the  roundhou? 
the   passengers   stopped   still,  ar 
watched  in  pure  amazement  as  the  pe 
pie  of  Pittsburgh  dragged  two  bron 
cannon  into  position  and  aimed  them 
answer   the   fire   of   the   Gatling   gu 
manned   by  the  militiamen  trapped 
the  roundhouse.    Pride  stood  there, 
women  ran  past,  their  arms  full  of  bo 
of  cloth.    There  were  other  men  ai 
women  loaded  down  with  hams,  smok 
meat,  fruit  and  foodstuffs  of  all  sor 
Still  others  had  liquor. 

Grinning,  a  bearded  anarchist  pull 
up  a  packing  box,  and  mounted  upon 
"Men  of  Pittsburgh!"  he  cried.  "To  am 
The  day  of  vengeance  is  at  hand!" 

"You  tell  'em,  brother!"  someo 
shouted;  but  the  rest  of  the  anarchis 
speech  was  lost  in  a  rattle  of  Gatling  fi 
Pride  saw  the  would-be  cannoneers  n 
away  from  their  weapons  and  spra 
grotesquely  upon  the  grass.  Then  oth< 
appeared,  pushing  a  haycart.  Th 
poured  oil  and  liquor  over  it,  and  a  m 
applied  the  torch.  Then  they  shoved 
down  the  grade  so  that  it  crashed  ir 
the  roundhouse.  The  flames  leaped  i 
bloodying  the  sky. 

He  turned  in  time  to  see  a  Neg 
busily  engaged  in  pushing  his  head  ir 
the  barrel  where  the  firebrands  had 
tained  their  liquor  to  ignite  the  hayca 
The  man  with  the  torch  saw  the  bla« 
too,  and  brought  the  torch  downw; 
into  the  barrel.  The  flames  came  up  w 
a  gigantic  "Whoosh!"  and  the  Negro  I 
back,  afire  from  head  to  heel.  Then 
ran  off,  screaming,  trailing  five-yard-lc 
curtains  of  flame  behind  him. 

Pride  looked  toward  the  marshal] 
yards  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  a 
started  counting  the  locomotives  tl 
burned  there,  overturned  like  gigar 
beetles  by  the  charges  of  dynamite  i 
strikers  had  put  under  them.  When 
reached  one  hundred,  he  stopped, 
cause  the  explosions  were  still  continu 
faster  than  he  could  count. 

Pride  did  not  even  attempt  to  res 
the  small  marshaling  yards  that  the  Pei 
sylvania  Railroad  had  leased  to  him;  t 
look  at  the  destruction  in  the  Penn 
vania's  own  yards  was  enough  to  c< 
vince  him  that  it  was  useless.  Instead, 
made  his  way  on  foot  toward  the  ho 
where  Sharon  lived. 

Sharon  sat  behind  her  windows,  c 
ging  her  fingers  into  her  ears  to  shut 
the  sound  of  the  gunfire.  Then  she  « 
Pride  coming  and  ran  to  the  door, 
next  instant,  she  was  in  his  arms. 

"Hush,  hon,"  Pride  murmured.    ' 
all  right.   I  came  for  you.  The  minu: 
heard  about  it,  1  came.   You'll  go  b; 
with  me,  now,  won't  you?" 

But  with  a  last  flash  of  almost  burn 
out  resistance,  Sharon  shook  her  he 
"Oh,  no!"  she  wept.  "Oh,  no,  Pride — 
I've  got  to  find  Courtney!  He's  h 
somewhere — he  wired  me  he  was  c< 
ing." 

"Courtney,  hell!"  Pride   spat.    "1 
got  to  come  with  me.   Your  life  is 
safe  here." 

"I   couldn't    leave   him.   Pride," 
whispered.   "He's  my  husband,  who 
married  in  good  faith." 

Pride  stood   there   looking  at  he 
long  time.   Then,  slowly,  he  put  out 
hand  with  the  beautiful  little  virgin's 
tol  in  it.  "Here,"  he  growled,  "take  I 
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se  it.  if  you  have  to.  Now — what  about 
it-  kid?    You'll  let  me  take  her  back, 
out  you?" 
"Lilith'.'    She's  not  here,  thank  God! 

lathilda's  been  keeping  her  for  me  in 
ew  >o:k    1     1  wasnl  sure  I  was  going 

•»  like  Pittsburgh,  so  Mathilda  ottered  to 

l.-ep  her  until  I  was  really  settled     Only 
reallj  did  get  settled.  Pride." 

'  Pride  said,  his  voice  endlcsslv  deep 
nd  tender:   "1   might  not  ever  see  you 

:;ain,  Sharon.   Would  you  mind  kissing 
-od-by — for  old  time's  sake  '" 
on  surged  forward  all  at  once,  and 

lined  herself  in  his  arms. 

de,"     Sharon     whispered.      "Oh. 
ide  " 

r-*Hush.  hon."*  Pride  murmured.  "Hush. 

paron,  hush ." 

•"But  this  is   wrong."  she   whispered. 

bonl  you  understand?    This  is  wrong." 

'  But  Pride  had  lifted  her  from  her  feet 
m,  and  was  walking  very  quietly  back 
to  the  darkened  house. 

ving  at  the   house   shortly   after 

(tide  Dawson,  Courtney  Randolph  saw 

at  kiss  from  the  street    He  fell  to  the 

\>und  and  belabored  the  earth  with  his 
a^\  md  howled.  He  got  clumsily  to  his 
et  and  began  to  run  from  the  house — 
ick  toward  the  sound  of  gunfire. 
The  strikers  saw  the  stumbling,  half- 
azed  figure  of  the  man  come  around  a 
>rner  and  start  in  the  direction  ol  the 
trning  roundhouse.  They  shouted  to 
m,  but  the  man  kept  on.  straight  for 
e  now  silent  muzzles  of  the  militia- 
en's  guns.  Others  started  screaming  at 

1e  runner  and  one  of  the  men  tired  a 
le  over  his  head. 

At  once,  the  guns  in  the  roundhouse 
lened  up. 

The  man  jerked  as  the  bullets  hit  him. 
it  he  kept  on.  until  finally,  one  of  the 
ldiers  turned  the  crank  of  the  Gatling 
in.  and  the  ugly  weapon  set  up  its  furi- 
J  is  stutter.  The  man  stopped  still  as 
OUgh  he  had  run  up  against  an  invisi- 
e  wall.  His  body  jerked  again  and 
'  tain  as  the  torrent  of  slugs  tore  into 
1  m.  Then  he  crumpled  quite  slowly 
:'  ke  an  actor  taking  a  bow,  and  went 
:l  Wn  upon  the  earth,  and  still  the  Gat- 
£'•  4g  gun  poured  death  into  him,  shaking 
e  pitiful  corpse  with  the  repeated  im- 
ict  of  its  fire.  Then  all  the  guns  were 
ill. 

Unbelievingly,  the  strikers  saw  the 
g  of  truce  raised  abo\e  the  round- 
use.  Then  one  of  them  began  to  run 
^  ward  the  torn  figure  on  the  ground, 
'thers  were  just  behind  him.  He  heard  a 
nee.  hushed,  awed,  incredulous,  say- 
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"Why,  it's  Mister  Randolph'" 

I  hen  the  men  were  gathering  Court- 
ney up,  and  one  In  one  they  took  oil 
then  hats.  I  he\  bore  l  ourtnev  Ran- 
dolph like  a  hero  to  his  house.  And 
Sharon  stood  beside  Pride  Dawson  and 
bit  her  underlip  through  so  that  the 
blood  ran  down  her  face. 

"He  died  brave,  ma'am."  thev  said, 
"Fighting  to  the  last'" 

Sharon  buried  her  face  against  Pride's 

sleeve    and    wept.     And    none    ol    them 

there   had  anj    w.n    ol    knowing  how 

man)   were  the  te.ns  ol  shame,  and  how 
lew  the  ones  of  gl  iel. 

"I'll  take  cue  ol  every  thing."  Pride 
mumbled.  "Don't  you  worry  your  head.' 

TWO  days  later,  the  strike  was  over. 
The  federal  troops  arrived  and  put 
down  the  rioting,  and  the  greatest  danger 
of  revolution  since  the  states  of  the  South 
had  revolted  against  ihe  sovereignty  ol 
the  federal  government  was  ended.  It 
had  cost  hundreds  Oi  lives  and  millions 
in  property  damage.  It  hail  flared  from 
citv  to  city  throughout  most  of  the  cen- 
tral part  of  the  nation.  But  it  had  done 
some  good,  too-  -for  hereafter,  when  la- 
bor spoke,  men  listened,  and  conditions 
slowly  improved. 

After  the  funeral,  Sharon  went  hack 
to  New  York  with  Pride.  He  stood  in 
the  lobby  of  the  hotel  to  which  he  had 
brought  her,  and  held  both  her  hands  in 
his. 

"You'll  come  back  to  me.  now?"  he 
murmured.  "Not  right  off — let  some 
time  go  by.  But  you'll  come  back, 
Sharon?" 

Sharon  stared  at  him,  her  eyes  very 
wide  and  dark.  "I— I  don't  know,"  she 
said  slowly.  "It  would  be  very  simple  to 
say  no,  I  will  not.  And  simpler  to  say 
yes,  my  darling,  I'll  fly  back  to  your 
arms.  Because  the  two  halves  of  me  are 
saying  both  of  those  things — and  saying 
them  at  the  same  time." 

"Follow  your  heart,"  Pride  growled. 
"Follow  your  heart!" 

"Even  it's  divided,  Pride.  One  part  of 
it  loves  God,  and  goodness,  and  peace. 
The  other  part — loves  you.  The  wicked 
part.  The  part  that  can  forget  poor 
Courtney  lying  there  and  turn  me  once 
more  to  kiss  your  mouth." 

"Oh,  hell!"  Pride  groaned.  "I  know 
just  what  you're  building  up  to!" 

"Then  you  know  more  than  1  do.  I 
think  that  what  1  want  is  a  chance. 
I  want  to  go  far  away  from  you,  Pride — I 
want  to  see  if  I  can  stay  away.  You  see. 
I'm  putting  nothing  positively.  I  would 
have  once.    1  would  have  said  good-by. 
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"It's  the  little  things  about  him  that 
I  like — he  owns  a  small  mansion,  a 
small  yacht  and  a  small  racing  stable!" 
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Know-how 

makes  them 

Better ! 


Choosing  better  tires  is  like  going  after 
bigger  fish.  You  have  to  know  where 
to  find  them. 

One  sign  you  can  rely  on  is  the  familiar 
green-and-white  oval  that  marks  your 
nearest  Kelly  Dealer. 

Ask  him  about  the  new  kelly  Super 
Flex.  It's  bigger,  softer,  safer,  smoother- 
riding!  And  its  safety-slotted  tread  as- 
sures quick,  safe  stops  in  a  straight  line 


whenever  you  step  on  the  brakes. 

Designed  to  fit  any  standard  rim,  the 
Super  Flex  brings  you  new-car  comfort 
at  low-budget  cost. 

Why  not  see  your  nearest  Kelly  Dealer 
and  find  out  how  comfortable  and  in- 
expensive these  new  tires  can  be  for  a 
changeover. 

THE   KELLY-SPRINGFIELD  TIRE   COMPANY 
CUMBERLAND,     MARYLAND 


PROVED    AND    IMPROVED    FOR    55    YEARS! 
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DON  T  LET  A  RUSTY  RADIATOK 

TAKE  YOU  FOR  A  COSTLY  RIDE 
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OTHER  DU  PONT  PRODUCTS 
FOR  THE  CARE  OF  YOUR  CAR 


DU  PONT  No  7   POLISH 

gives  a  super-shine  in  half  the  time — 
brings  back  the  original  color  and 
lustre  of  the  finish.  It's  the  only  polish 
containing  "stroke-saving"  methyl  cel- 
lulose! Suitable  for  all  auto  finishes. 

DU   PONT  SPEEDY  WAX 

made  especially  for  new  cars — and  those 
fairly  new.  Cleans  and  wax-polishes  in 
one  easy  operation.  Gives  a  brilliant 
lustre  quickly. 

DU  PONT  CHROME  POLISH 

cleans  and  polishes  bumpers  and  chrome 
fittings  quickly  and  safely.  Excellent 
also  for  nickel,  brass,  copper,  and  stain- 
less steel. 

DU  PONT  CAR  WASH 

a  new  soapless  detergent  that  speeds 
up  car  washing  and  makes  manual  dry- 
ing unnecessary.  Makes  car  washing  a 
pleasure. 

DU   PONT  CLEAR 
WINDSHIELD  SEALER 

stops  leaks  at  windshield  and  rear  win- 
dow frames.  Dries  quickly;  adheres 
firmly  to  glass,  metal  and  rubber.  Gives 
a  tight,  permanent  seal. 

DU  PONT  RUG  AND 
UPHOLSTERY  CLEANER 

a  foam-type  cleaner  that  makes  auto 
upholstery  and  rugs  look  like  new.  Ex- 
cellent also  for  use  in  the  home. 
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Rust  clogs  radiators— causes  overheating, 

trouble  and  expense 

Clean  out  rust  with 
DU  PONT  Cooling  System  CLEANSER 

Get  rid  of  winter's  accumulation  of  rust,  scale  and  scum  .  .  .  avoid 
damage  caused  by  overheating.  Just  pour  a  can  of  DU  PONT 
CLEANSER  into  your  radiator,  run  the  engine  30  minutes  or  more, 
and  drain.  It  dissolves  rust— cleans  thoroughly  and  safely. 

Keep  out  rust  with 
DU  PONT  Acid  and  Rust  INHIBITOR 

After  cleaning  out  the  radiator,  you  can  keep  it  free  from  rust  all 
season  by  pouring  in  a  can  of  DU  PONT  ACID  AND  RUST  INHIB- 
ITOR. It  retards  rust  formation,  and  keeps  out  acid,  too. 

A  void  radiator  leaks  with 
DU  PONT  Cooling  System  SEALER 

You  can  stop  leaks  quickly  and  securely— and  help  to  prevent  leaks 
in  the  future  — by  pouring  in  DU  PONT  COOLING  SYSTEM 
SEALER.  It  will  not  clog  the  radiator  or  harm  hose  or  metal  parts. 
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r<  leathering  Courtney — remembering 
tit   wc  Sharon   could   nut   choke 

b  k  her  sobs. 

Hush.     Sharon!"     Pride     muttered. 

m't  cry." 

Pride."  Sharon  said  suddenly.   "This 

i  very  private  mattei  —between  you 
a  I  me.  and  Courtney,  and  clod.  Wait 
V  I'll  come  down  in  a  minute,  and 
|  i  can  take  me  driving,  while  we  talk  it 


i° 


All  right,"  Pride  said. 


IS 


f  'HEY  sat  in  the  cab  for  a  long  time 

without  speaking,  then  Sharon  leaned 
o}r  and  took  Pride's  hand.  "Mv  mind's 

e  up."  she  said  gently.    "I'm  going 

v.  Pride." 

No!" 

>  on.  Pride.   1  don't  know  how  much 

o»  little  we  had  to  do  with  Court- 
's death — but  however  little  it  was.  it 

still  too  much." 
Sharon,  please!" 
Hear  me  out.    I've  loved  you  very 

h.   1  do  still.    More  than  I  ought  to. 
l'\e    been    loved   more   than    an> 
n  has  any  right  to.   I'm  very  grate- 
tor  that.  But  now  I  need  to  be  alone. 
1  have  so  much  to  atone  for." 
You  ain't  got  nothing  to  make  up 

"  Pride  growled.    "All  you  ever  got 

of  life  was  a  hard  row  to  hoe.    M> 

It.  too — all  I  ever  brought  you  «as 

But  don't  make  this  good-by. 

aw  ay  if  you  want  to.  Set  your  mind 

Then  come  on  back  to  me  what 

you,  what  will  be  lost,  and  damned 

out  you." 
Pride,"  Sharon  whispered,   "I   must 

you  the  truth.    I'm  going  to  try  to 

ly  from  you  forever." 
Where   are   you   going?"   Pride   de- 

ded. 

d  Paris.  I  have  some  money  saved. 

ugh  to  keep  me  and  Lilith  comforta- 

well  off.  There's  so  much  I  can  learn 

e.  I  can  send  back  gowns  and 
tches  that  will  make  my  shop  the  best 

ew  York.   And  the  shop  will  keep  us 

g  while  we  live  abroad." 
I  could — " 

No,  Pride— nothing  from  you.  I  have 
er  accepted  anything  from  you  while 

were  together,  why   should   I   now 

we  are  far  apart?" 
No  reason.  I  guess.   But,  hon,  think 
ver.   Don't  just  go  running  off  from 

like  this!" 

I'll  think  it  over,"  she  said.    "Now 

me  back  to  the  hotel.  Pride." 
•"hat  night  Sharon  sent  for  Attorney 
nstein  and  signed  a  paper  in  which 

waived  all  claim  to  the  money  that 

rtney  had  left  her.  Then  she  took 
ith  from  Mathilda  and  spent  several 
irs  packing  their  bags.  Two  days 
r,  she  boarded  a  ship  for  France. 
de  made  no  move  to  stop  her.  In  fact, 
came  down  to  the  pier  to  see  her  off 


and  filled  every  nook  and  cranny  of  her 
cabin  with  flowers. 

The  Randolphs  received  Sharon's 
waive!  in  stunned  silence.  It  uas  half  a 
day  before  thc\  recovered  enough  to 
call  then  lawyei  and  tell  him  to  drop  the 
case  thej  were  alreadj  preparing  to  con- 
test Courtney's  will.  .  .  . 

Pride  Dawson  merely  kept  still  and 
wailed  as  long  as  he  could  1  hen,  two 
years  to  the  daj  that  Sharon  had  sailed 
away,  he  got  on  a  fast  steamer  and  fol- 
lowed her. 

When  Sharon  saw  him  standing  in  the 
doorwa]  ol  her  modest  little  pension, 
she  did  not  saj  a  word.  Instead,  she 
stood  quite  still  and  looked  at  him  while 
the  silence  between  them  stretched  itself 
to  the  boundaries  oi  forevei 

Then,  very  slow  ly,  she  started  to  walk 
toward  him,  her  footsteps  echoing  hol- 
low l>  in  the  dark  little  hall.  Pride 
watched  her  come,  holding  his  breath 
hard  in  his  throat.  Then  the  tight-held 
band  of  silence  burst  and  she  was  run- 
ning toward  him.  her  arms  outstretched, 
to  nestle  finally  and  forever  in  his  arms. 

They  came  back  to  New  York  a 
month  later,  leaving  Lilith  in  the  care  of 
a  French  family  of  the  strictest  tradi- 
tions. Though  it  grieved  Sharon  to  leave 
the  child  once  more,  she  knew  it  was 
better  that  way.  And  Pride,  once  they 
had  arrived  in  New  York,  bought  the 
land  occupied  by  one  of  the  largest  liv- 
ery stables  in  lower  New  York,  and  built 
there  a  brick  Georgian  house,  whose 
chaste  lines  and  simple  beauty  were  a 
far  cry  from  the  flamboyant  ugliness  of 
his  castle. 

Sharon  accepted  the  house.  She  was 
worn  out  with  lighting  Pride — tired  of 
endlessly  resisting  her  love  for  him.  Her 
surrender,  now  at  long  last,  was  com- 
plete. 

ON  THE  night  of  the  great  blizzard, 
March  the  eleventh,  1S88,  Pride 
Dawson  embarked  upon  the  greatest 
financial  gamble  of  his  entire  career. 
Strangely  enough,  he  did  not  want  to 
engage  in  it.  Rather  he  went  into  the 
transaction  unwillingly,  and  decidedly 
against  his  better  judgment. 

It  came  about  through  the  agency  of 
Joseph  Fairhill.  During  the  first  hours 
of  the  storm  before  the  streets  had  be- 
come entirely  choked  with  the  drifts  that 
were  to  paralyze  the  city  for  days.  Jo- 
seph had  brought  Esther  home.  Pride 
paid  scant  attention  to  this,  for  Joseph 
had  become  once  more  a  familiar  fix- 
ture about  the  house.  Pride  doubted, 
when  he  thought  about  the  matter  at 
all,  that  there  was  anything  serious  be- 
tween Esther  and  Joe,  and  on  this  night 
he  was  rather  anxious  not  to  have  to 
talk  to  them,  as  he  planned  to  call  upon 
Sharon. 

But  Joe  was  bubbling  over  with  en- 
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"Remember  how  happy  we  used  to  be  .  .  . 
back  when  we  could  sneer  at  our  customers?" 


HERB   WILLIAMS 


thusiasm.  He  had,  he  said,  inside  in- 
formation that  Congress  was  soon  going 
to  repeal  the  Silver  Purchase  Act,  which 
would  knock  the  bottom  out  of  the  sil- 
ver market  He  was  planning  to  go 
short  OD  silver  Stocks  to  the  extent  of  his 

entire  fortune,  and  wanted  Pride  to  lend 

him    a    substantial    sum    with    which    to 

cover. 

He  further  suggested  that  Pride  do  the 
same.  When  Pride  hesitated  Esther  be- 
gan to  taunt  him  delicately  with  sugges- 
tions Ol  both  old  age  and  cowardice, 
and  Pride,  infuriated,  rose  to  the  bait. 
Casting  his  common  sense  to  the  winds. 
he  telephoned  his  brokers  to  sell  silver 
short  to  an  extent  that  would  require 
nunc  money  than  he  actually  had  to 
cover,  then,  feeling  like  a  great  fool,  he 
marched  out  of  the  house  and  took  a 
cab  over  to  Sharon's  lovely  Georgian 
home. 

PRIDE  sat  on  the  sofa  beside  Sharon 
and  stared  into  the  fireplace.  She  had 
said  something  to  him  only  a  moment 
before,  but  for  the  life  of  him  he  did  not 
know  what  it  was.  He  was  too  busy  with 
his  thoughts. 

So  many  years  gone,  now — and  so 
much  had  happened.  Tim,  back  from 
the  West,  with  a  good  stake  in  his  jeans, 
going  into  business  in  Boston — a  shoe 
factory  of  all  things — and  making  a 
success  of  it.  And  Lilith,  whom  he  him- 
self had  found  in  a  packing  box  fifteen 
years  ago,  home  again  from  Paris,  ter- 
ribly beautiful — and  hard. 

So  unlike  Caprice — his  own  lovely 
angelic  Cappie.  Nothing  but  goodness 
there.  There  was  nothing  on  earth  too 
good  for  this  daughter  of  his.  Yet,  he 
knew  well,  he'd  lose  her  soon.  Impossi- 
ble to  keep  such  a  treasure  to  himself. 
Already  Lance  McCarthy,  Tim's  son, 
was  making  frequent  trips  down  from 
Boston  to  see  her.  He'd  tried  to  put  a 
stop  to  that — but  with  no  success.  Ca- 
price plainly  liked  Lance's  attentions. 

If,  he  mused,  1  were  only  sure  of  leav- 
ing her  well  fixed.  But  even  that's  un- 
certain now.  All  Esther's  fault.  She 
crowded  me  into  going  whole  hog  on 
that  silver  gamble  with  Joe  Fairhilk 
Wonder  if  she's  really  carrying  on  with 
him — and  if  she  is,  wonder  why  she 
thinks  I'd  give  a  hang?  If  Congress 
doesn't  throw  over  silver  after  I've  gone 
short  on  silver  stocks,  I'll  be  as  broke  as 
the  day  I  hit  New  York. 

He  looked  at  Sharon.  "Wasn't  that 
Lance  I  saw  coming  out  of  here  as  I 
came  in?"  he  growled. 

"Yes,"  Sharon  said,  "why?" 

"He's  been  making  sheep's  eyes  at 
Cappie.  What's  he  trying  to  do — court 
Lilith,  too?" 

"I  didn't  know  about .  Caprice," 
Sharon  said.  "But  I'll  put  an  end  to  this 
— Lilith  is  absolutely  wrong  for  a  boy 
like  Lance.  But  that  isn't  what  I  was 
trying  to  tell  you.  Pride — we  should 
call  it  quits,  now." 

"What  the  devil!  Don't  think  I  heard 
you  right.  Didn't  you  say  something 
about  calling  it  quits?" 

"Yes,  Pride,"  Sharon  said. 

"Why — it's  worked  out  swell  all  these 
years." 

"No,  Pride,"  Sharon  said  gently,  "it 
hasn't.  You're  strong — I'm  not.  Things 
that  don't  bother  you  at  all  have  broken 
my  heart  into  a  million  tiny  pieces. 
Things  like  having  women  stare  at  me 
quite  coolly  and  not  even  bother  to  drop 
their  eyes  when  I  looked  at  them.  Things 
like  having  women  whom  I  know  only 
slightly  get  up  when  1  sit  beside  them  on 
the  cars — or — like  being  baited  about 
my  conduct  by  my  own  daughter." 

"So  Lilith  knows,  eh?  Funny  thing — 
so  does  Cappy." 

"No!  Oh,  no,  Pride!" 

"Yep.  She  mentioned  it  to  me  only 
this  morning." 

Sharon  put  her  face  down  into  her 
hands  suddenly. 

"You,"  Pride  growled,  "act  like  it's 
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worse  for  Cappie  to  know  than  for 
Lilith." 

it  is!"  Sharon  whispered.  "Oh,  yes, 
it  is!" 

"Why?" 

"Caprice  is  so  sweet.  And  she  has 
loved  me  so  much.  It  has  been  one  of 
the  things  that  has  sustained  me  so  long. 
Now,  she'll  hate  me,  too!" 

"No,  she  doesn't.  She  seems  to  think 
I'm  to  blame.  Funny  that  you  care  so 
much  about  her  opinion  and  so  little 
about  Lilith's." 

"Caprice  is  an  angel.   While  Lilith — " 

"Js  a  product  of  her  ancestors  and  her 
upbringing,"  Lilith  finished  for  her. 
"Right,  Mother?" 

PRIDE  looked  up  to  see  her  lounging 
in  the  doorway  with  one  eye  squint- 
ing against  the  smoke  of  the  cigarette 
that  dangled  from  one  corner  of  her 
sensuous  lips. 

My  God!  he  thought.  What  a  crea- 
ture! 

Then  he  stood  up,  towering  above  her, 
and  his  big  hand  moved  out  with  amaz- 
ing quickness,  his  fingers  closing  about 
the  cigarette  and  yanking  it  out  of  her 
mouth.  Then  he  half  turned  and  threw  it 
into  the  fire. 

"You,"  he  growled,  "show  some  re- 
spect!" 

Lilith  laughed — a  cool,  amused 
sound.  "For  my  elders  and  betters,  I 
suppose?  Very  well,  Pride — -I  shall  be 
most  humble  in  the  future." 

"Yep — for  your  elders  and  your  bet- 
ters. For  people  who  are  older  than 
you  and  a  hell  of  a  lot  wiser.  We  made 
our  mistakes,  all  right.  But  it's  not  your 
place  to  judge  them." 

Sharon  looked  up,  amazed.  Nobody 
could  master  Pride.  Certainly  not  this 
impious  slip  of  a  girl. 

Lilith  was  smiling.  "No,  Pride,"  she 
said.  "I'm  not  a  good  judge.  Too  bad  it 
was  Mother  who  had  to  run  afoul  of  you. 
I  could  have  done  much  better." 

"What  the  devil  do  you  mean?" 

"Mother's  too  soft.  And  too  good.  I 
am  neither.  I  would  have  handled  you 
because  I'm  just  like  you.  By  now,  I'd 
have  been  mistress  of  that  monstrosity 
you  call  your  castle.  Only  by  now,  I'd 
have  made  you  sell  it — or  tear  it  down." 

"You  wouldn't  have  made  me  do  one 
single  gosh-blamed  thing!" 

"You  think  so,  Pride?  Don't  be  too 
sure.  I'm  as  hard  as  a  ten-penny  nail, 
and  my  heart  beats  to  the  tune  of  pure 
larceny- -just  like  yours.  It  would  have 
been  interesting.  You  are  quite  a  man. 
You're  as  ugly  as  the  image  of  sin,  and 
yet  you're  very  attractive.  Much  more 
so  than  any  merely  handsome  man  could 
be.  You're  like  a  heathen  idol  dug  up 
out  of  some  Babylonian  cave." 

"Suppose."  Pride  said  grimly,  "you  get 
out  o(  here  so  I  can  talk  to  your  mother!"' 

"You  sec?"  Sharon  said,  after  Lilith 
had  left  the  room. 

"I  see.  all  right,"  Pride  growled.  "I 
see  somebody  ought  to  take  a  razor 
strap  to  that  brat  of  yours!" 

"The  foundation  of  any  home  is  re- 
spect. Pride.  How  do  you  expect  me  to 
be  able  to  control  her — under  the  cir- 
cumstances?" 

"Is  that  why  you  want  to  quit  me — 
again?" 

"Partly.  And  partly  because  now  I 
think  I  can — and  make  it  stick.  "At  your 
age'  she  quoted  suddenly,  "the  hey-day 
in  the  blood  is  lame,  it's  humble,  and 
waits  upon  the  judgment.'  " 

"What's  that — that  thing  you  just 
said?" 

"Shakespeare.  Hamlet.  Another  line 
is:  ■Rebellious  hell!  II  thou  canst  mutine 
in  a  matron's  bones,  to  flaming  youth 
let  virtue  be  as  wax  and  melt  in  her  own 
lire."  There's  Lilith.  Pride — and  Ca- 
price. We've  set  them  a  poor  example, 
Pride  But  that's  not  all.  There  are  peo- 
ple who  are  born  rebels — who  delight  in 
overturning  conventions.  I'm  not  one  of 
them.    1    sutler.    I'm   thirty-eight  years 


old.  Pride.  I  should  like  to  make  my 
peace  with  God  in  the  fullness  of  my 
years — and  spend  the  rest  of  my  days 
making  up  for  the  sins  of  my  youth." 

"I  see.  What  do  you  plan  to  do?" 
Pride  asked. 

"Tim  wants  me  to  come  to  Boston  and 
design  shoes  for  his  plant." 

Pride  leaned  forward,  frowning  mo- 
rosely into  the  fire.  "I  knew  it  would 
come  to  this,  sometime."  he  said.  "I 
knew  someday  I'd  lose  you.  All  right, 
Sharon.  Only  you  don't  have  to  run 
away.  This  house  is  yours — registered 
in  your  name.  Just  a  minute!  I  gave  it  to 
you  because  I  love  you.  It's  not  a  pay- 
ment for  anything.  There's  nothing  on 
God's  green  earth — all  the  money,  all 
the  treasures — that  could  pay  for  one 
hour  of  looking  at  you.  Consider  it  your 
home — and  let  me  come  sometimes  as  a 


Pride  Dawson,  the  world  was  ending,  not 
all  at  once,  but  little  by  little,  in  aching 
degrees.  For  Joseph  Fairhill  was  wrong. 
Congress  not  only  did  not  repeal  the 
Bland-Allison  Act,  but  had  voted 
through  the  Sherman  Silver  Purchase 
Act  and  the  price  of  silver  soared.  As 
the  owner  of  one  of  the  richest  silver 
mines  in  the  country.  Pride  should  have 
made  a  fortune.  Instead  he  lost  the 
shirt  off  his  back.  He  had  gone  short  so 
heavily  that  everything  he  owned,  in- 
cluding the  mine  itself,  had  lo  be  sold 
merely  to  meet  his  obligations. 

This  August  night,  when  Caprice 
came  into  the  study  leading  Lance  by 
the  hand.  Pride  was  back  where  he  had 
been  in  1 870 — virtually  penniless.  He 
was  not  too  much  troubled  by  it,  how- 
ever, beyond  the  hurt  to  his  pride.  Ca- 
price's  future   was  secure — for   Esther 
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"Boy,  this  foul  air  smells  good!" 
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visitor — an  old  friend  whom  you  don't 
mind  sitting  in  your  parlor  and  talking 
about  old  times  .  .  ." 

His  hand  went  into  his  pocket  sud- 
denly and  came  out  with  a  key  ring.  He 
fumbled  with  it  a  moment  until  he  had 
it  open,  and  took  off  one  of  the  keys. 
Sharon  recognized  the  key  at  once.  It 
was  the  key  to  her  house. 

"Here,"  Pride  said.  "When  I  come 
now,  I'll  ring  the  bell  like  anybody  else. 
About  ten  or  eleven  o'clock,  I'll  go 
home.   Is  that  the  way  you  want  it?" 

"Yes,  Pride,"  Sharon  whispered, 
"that's  the  way  I  want  it.  And,  Pride — " 

"Yes?   Yes,  Sharon." 

"1  hank  you.  Thank  you  so  very 
much.  You  may  not  know  it.  or  believe 
it:  but  this  is  the  nicest  thing  you've 
ever  done." 

Pride  got  clumsily  to  his  feet.  Slowly, 
he  put  out  his  big  hand.  Sharon  hesi- 
tated before  she  took  it.  She  had  the  im- 
pulse to  kiss  him  good  night — just  this 
once,  just  one  more  time — in  parting. 
But  she  did  not.  Instead,  she  took  his 
hand  \er\  gently  and  whispered,  "Good 
night,  Pride.".  .  . 

Three   years  later  in    1891,   and   for 


was  still  worth  twenty  or  thirty  million 
dollars  in  her  own  right. 

He  looked  up  into  the  radiant  face  of 
his  daughter  and  the  gloom  left  his 
countenance. 

"Yes.  Cappie,"  he  said  gruffly,  "what 
is  it?" 

It  was  Lance  who  spoke,  his  hand- 
some young  face  brick  red.  "I — ch — 
we — we'd  like  to  be  married,  sir — with 
your  permission." 

Pride  stiffened  in  his  chair  and  his  face 
was  bleak  suddenly.  Lose  Caprice?  Lose 
the  most  priceless  of  his  treasures — to 
this  stiff-necked  young  fool?  His  whole 
being  cried  out  against  it.  Sharon  was 
gone.  His  money,  too.  And  now — Cap- 
pie? Why,  Cappie  was  his  life — -all  his 
lite! 

"So,"  he  rumbled.  "I  thought  some- 
thing like  this  was  in  the  wind.  Well,  I 
don't  know." 

But  Caprice  came  to  him  quietly,  and 
when  she  was  close  he  could  see  her 
heart  was  in  her  eyes. 

"Please,  Daddy,"  she  whispered. 

Lost,  he  thought  bitterly,  lost.  In  all 
her  life,  I've  never  been  abic  to  deny  her 
anything.    And  she  wants  him. 


!* 


"Well,  Cappie,"  he  said  heavily.  "\ . 
about  it — you  want  this  young  scanfr 

"Yes,  Daddy,"  Caprice  brcatg 
"Yes,  oh,  yes!" 

"H'm,"   Pride   said.     He   was   figh 
for  time,  and  he  knew  it.    "It  still 
for  some  thinking.   Lance,  you  ha\e 
money?" 

"I'm  vice-president  of  the  firm, 
sir — and   my  salary   is  thirty   thou 
dollars  a  year." 

"Not  bad.  When  I  was  your  aj 
had  about  twenty  dollars  in  my  j 
and  no  job.    How  old  arc  you,  SOB 

"Thirty-four." 

"And    Cappie's   only    nineteen." 
turned  to  his  daughter.    "Look,  he 
don't   suppose   you'd   consider   wa% 
another  year — until  you  were  twtij 
say." 

"A  year!"  Caprice  gasped.  '>b 
Daddy!" 

"I  see,"  Pride  said  sadly.  "We  I 
husband  ought  to  be  older  than  his  .( 
— the  reins  will  get  out  of  his  hands  h 
erwise.  Look,  son,  you  know  I'm  b  ki 
— that  Cappie  can't  expect  to  gi 
nickel  from  me?" 

Lance  stiffened.  "I'm  asking  youior 
Caprice,  sir — not  your  bank  accotLf 

"Good  ooy!  I  like  spirit.  You  jl 
think  I'm  a  hornyhanded  old  pirate! 

"Yes,  sir,"  Lance  answered  stoly 
"Only  1  don't  care  any  more.  Your  1  si 
ness  ethics  are  your  concern,  sir.J 
mine." 

"Spoken  like  a  man,"  Pride  sai 
glint  of  amusement  appearing  in  lis 
eyes.  "You  two  sit  down.  I  wando 
think  about  this  thing  for  a  minuteiW" 
not  good  business  to  answer  things  ki 
this  too  fast." 

Caprice  and  Lance  sank  into  neab;. 
chairs,  watching  his  big  face  with  !§■ 
ful  eyes. 

Lose  her.  Pride  was  thinking,  I'rr] 
ing  to  lose  her!  I  can't  stop  her — it's 
mal  for  a  girl  to  fall  in  love  and  wai 
marry.  1  knew  it  would  happen  scj 
time.  Only,  why  did  it  have  to  be  i 
Why  do  things  always  happen  at  om 
first  Sharon,  then  tlie  money,  and 
Caprice.  My  sins  are  finding  me  o 
guess. 

"All  right,"  he  said  gruffly.  "All  r 
you  two — I'm  willing." 

"Oh,    Daddy!"    Caprice    cried, 
throwing  both  arms  about  his  neck, 
ercd  his  face  with  kisses. 

"Thank   you,    sir!"    Lance   said 
vently,  and  put  out  his  hand. 


AS  SHE  stood  in  the  circle  of  La 
t  embrace.    Caprice    whispered, 
see  you  tomorrow?" 

Lance  frowned.  "No,"  he  said  she) 
'i'm  afraid  not.  There's  somethi 
have  to  do." 

"What    is    it,    Lance?"    Caprice 
manded. 

"Nothing  that  concerns — us." 

"Secrets  already,  Lance?" 

"Yes.  Jealous?" 

"Horribly.     If    it's    another   girl-  ' 
scratch  her  eyes  out!" 

"You."  Lance  murmured,  "have  l 
ing  to  worry  about." 

But  1  have,  he  thought,  as  he  let"  1 
house.   This  business  of  telling  Lili 
his  engagement  was  going  to  be  difE  il 
Difficult!     That  was  the  world's 
understatement.     It  would  be  dai 
near  impossible.   For  three  years  no 
had  been  dividing  his  time  betweer 
price  and  Lilith.   And  though  there  . 
never  been  any  doubt  in  his  mind 
what  the  outcome  would  be.  he  had 
unable  to  shake  himself  free  of  the 
dening,    exasperating   effect   of   Li 
charm. 

But  he  had  sense  enough  to  rc|i; 
that  being  married  to  Lilith  woul 
pure  undiluted  hell.  So  like  many  a 
before  and  since,  he  put  off  from  d 
day  the  break  that  he  should  have  i 
almost  at  once.  But  it  had  to  be 
now. 

(To  be  concluded  next  week) 
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4  old  favorites  with  a  new  twist 
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YES,  THERE  IS  A 
CATHOLIC  ATTITUDE 


...  on  Big  Business ...  on  the 
Worker. .  .on  Fascism. .  .on  Race 
and  Color. 

"But,"  you  may  ask,  "what  do 
you  mean  by  a  'Catholic  Atti- 
tude'?" After  all  what  has  reli- 
gion got  to  do  with  Industry  and 
Labor,  Wages  and  Profits?" 


advantage  of  widows  and  orphans. 
He  pointed  out  the  right  use  of 
money  and  the  moral  obligations 
of  the  wealthy. 

Of  course,  Christ  said  nothing 
aboutCommunism.Trade  Unions, 
or  Capitalism.  These  questions 
did  not  then  exist.  But  certainly 


Just  this  much,  friend.  Religion  is  to  us  they  are  every  bit  as  important 
more  than  a  Sunday  morning  affair  —  it  as  those  on  which  He  spoke  to  the  men 
affects  every  moment  of  your  daily  life,  of  His  day.  And  His  voice  is  needed 
Life  is  made  up  of  actions,  one  right  after     now  to  speak  with  the  same  authority  for 

the  solution  of  our  difficulties. 

Christ  established  His  Church  to  teach 
all  men  to  observe  all  that  He  had  com- 
manded —  to  direct  them  in  the  religion 
of  every-day  life. 

It  is  for  this  reason  we  find  the  Apostles 
criticizing  the  intolerance  of  their  fellow- 


the  other  —  and  these  actions  are  either 
good  or  bad.  Religion  gives  us  the  moral 
standards  to  judge  whether  these  actions 
are  right  or  wrong! 

It  is  a  question  of  right  or  wrong  — it 
concerns   religion— if  an  employer   de- 


prives his  laborers  of  their  just  wages . . . 

if  a  selfish  group  "corners"  the  market     countrymen  and  proclaiming  the  equality 

and  works  hardships  on  others ...  if  a 


union  calls  a  strike  that  will  cripple  the 
whole  country's  economy. 

This  is  where  the  Catholic  Attitude 
comes  in.  The  Catholic  Church  would  be 
failing  its  duty  if  it  did  not  apply  the  law 
of  God  to  the  many  problems  that  beset 
today's  world. 

When  Christ  lived  among  men,  they 
learned  from  Him  the  Christian  attitude 
toward  the  social  questions  with  which 


of  the  Gentile  converts.  We  see  St.  Paid 
writing  in  great  detail  of  the  obligations 
of  masters  and  servants,  of  husbands  and 
wives.  From  St.  Peter  we  learn  about 
taxpaying  and  the  obedience  we  owe  to 
civil  authorities.  The  Catholic  Church 
continues  this  tradition  today  by  express- 
ing its  attitude  on  the  basically  moral 
problems  of  modern  society. 

You  will  find  it  well  worth  your  while 
to  investigate  the  Catholic  Attitude  on 
matters  that  vitally  concern  us  all:   on 


they  were  faced.  He  refused  to  meddle  in  Tndusrry  and  Labor . . .  Race  and  Color  . . . 
mere  politics,  but  He  was  careful  to  tell  Liberalism,  Democracy  and  Communism, 
riders  not  to  exceed  their  authority.  He  Write  today  for  a  free  pamphlet  ex- 
warned  Pilate  that  he  had  no  right  to  plaining  the  Catholic  Attitude  on  these 
commit  injustice  for  the  sake  of  expedi-  and  similar  questions.  Ask  for  your  copy 
ency.  He  rebuked  hypocrites  who  took  of  Pamphlet  No.  10— C. 
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Entirely  without  official  status,  the 
current  family  leader,  picturesque,  res- 
ervation-born Roman  (pronounced  Ro- 
mahn)  Hubbell,  doubtless  has  more 
influence  on  the  Navajos  and  Hopis  than 
any  other  man  alive.  His  trading  com- 
pany, founded  76  years  ago  by  his  fa- 
ther, Arizona's  first  citizen,  "Don" 
Lorenzo  Hubbell,  is  the  oldest  business 
in  the  state.  Though  but  one  of  100 
trading  companies,  it  does  one  seventh 
of  all  the  trading  on  the  reservation 
through  seven  strategically  located  posts. 

A  Fine  Joh  of  Rug  Weaving 

The  Hubbells  have  bought  $3,500,000 
in  rugs  from  Indian  weavers,  including 
the  world's  largest,  one-piece  floor  cov- 
ering, a  26-foot  by  36-foot  masterwork. 
It  was  woven  to  order  by  a  single  weaver 
and  10  assistants  who  worked  steadily 
for  two  years.  They  have,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  bought  every  rug  ever  offered  them 
for  sale,  thereby  becoming  the  most  im- 
portant factor,  aside  from  sheep  raising, 
in  the  Navajo  economy. 

Indian  trading  is  unlike  any  business 
on  earth.  The  traders  are  rigidly  super- 
vised, bonded  for  $10,000,  ficensed  for 
short  terms  only,  and  unable  to  sue  to 
collect  accounts  due  them.  They  have 
10  times  the  bad  debts  of  the  average 
merchant.  And  traders  are  popularly 
supposed  to  get  rich  by  skinning  the  ig- 
norant red  man! 

No  reservation  trader  is  getting  rich — 
few  earn  more  than  $4,000  a  year.  Red 
men  don't  skin  easily.  People  who  have 
time  to  negotiate  all  day  for  a  few  gro- 
ceries rarely  get  skinned,  and  Roman 
Hubbell's  customers  have  almost  noth- 
ing but  time.  The  pawnbroking  busi- 
ness is  supposed  to  be  particularly 
profitable.  But  Hubbell's  pawn  broker- 
age returns  are  about  $1,000  a  year, 
which  is  less  than  the  cost  of  handling 
the  business. 

To  the  Navajo  a  trading  post  is  a  club, 
a  recreation  hall,  a  gossip  exchange  and 
a  haven  in  emergencies.  Indians  with  a 
problem — whether  they  need  a  lawyer, 
a  doctor,  marital  advice,  a  funeral  or  just 
$10 — seek  out  Roman  Hubbell,  as  they 
did  his  father  before  him.  He  translates 
for  them,  shepherds  them  through  the 
white  man's  still  strange  customs  and 
soothes  their  wounded  spirits. 

For  an  illness,  medicine  men  may 
prescribe  a  fire  dance,  a  sometimes  ex- 
pensive ritual  inasmuch  as  friends  and 
relatives  must  be  sheltered  and  properly 
fed,  often  for  several  days.  One  dance 
may  cost  a  year's  cash  income.  Hubbell 
must  not  only  be  present  to  insure  suc- 
cess but  also,  quite  frequently,  to  put  up 
the  money. 

If  Indian  trading  is  unlike  other  busi- 
ness. Roman  Hubbell  is  even  more  un- 
like other  traders.  A  handsome  man  of 
fifty-six,  with  dark,  graying  hair,  he  often 
wears  striking  Indian  jewelry  and  color- 
ful, handwoven  vests.  With  flashing 
brown  eyes  that  light  up  every  time  he 
gets  an  idea — about  once  every  three 
minutes  during  his  waking  hours — 
Roman  is  as  busy  as  a  centipede  on  a 
hot  griddle. 

He  is  probably  the  world's  greatest  rug 
salesman,  and  often,  in  the  trilingual 
Southwest,  simultaneously  carries  on 
sales  talks  in  Navajo,  Spanish  and  Eng- 
lish. 

To  the  casual  customer,  the  Hubbell 
company  seems  to  operate  on  a  principle 
of  pandemonium,  a  condition  resulting 
from  Roman's  feeling  that  he  must  per- 
sonally supervise  every  transaction,  a 
commendable  but   futile  ambition. 

He  makes  no  appointments.  He  re- 
gards the  business  of  the  poorest  Indian 
as  equal  in  importance  to  a  visit  from  a 
governor  or  congressman.  Bigwigs  often 
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fume    impotently    while    he    condil 
lengthy   negotiations  over  a   $2   has 
Indian  fashion,  he  goes  to  work  w 
ever  he  wakes  up,  which  may  be  foui 
the  morning.   By  noon  of  a  normal  b'i- 
ness  day  his  operating  speed  mountsio 
tornado  intensity  and  to  his  previous 
tivity    may    be    added,    simultaneou 
turquoise    weighing    and    long-dista 
telephone  calls.     At  such  a  point  h< 
likely  to  stop  in  mid-sentence,  say  " 
in  a  minute."  walk  out,  and  not  n 
for  five  hours. 

Though  he  probably  has  been  c 
itor  on  more  bad  debts  than  any  s 
merchant  in  the  land,  Roman  has  an 
shakable  faith  in  the  integrity  of  peo 
Indians  who  have  owed  him  money 
years  still  find  him  the  softest  to 
among  the  traders.  (His  trust  in  the 
dians  is  not  surprising;  he  proudly 
of  their  paying  debts  five  or  even 
years  old.)  Navajos  who  have  paw; 
precious  silver  belts  and  turquoise  nd 
laces  borrow  them  from  him  for  spek 
ceremonies. 

Tourists  admiring  one  of  his  h  je 
stock  of  magnificent  Navajo  rugs  I 
often  surprised  when  he  hands  it  jo 
them.  "If  you  still  like  it  when  you  fa 
home,  send  me  a  check;  if  not,  sens 
back,"  he  says  and  walks  off  withK 
asking  name  or  address.  Chided  byjn 
associate  for  such  unbusinesslike  prefc- 
dure,  Roman  said  blandly,  "What  djj 
need  their  address  for?  They've 
mine.   It's  on  the  price  tag." 

Roman  Hubbell's  trust  in  his  fel 
man  is  exceeded  only  by  his  abi 
faith  in  the  strange  power  of  Nav 
medicine.  But  building  up  this  faith  o 
cost  him  money. 

An  Indian  suffering  from  severe 
dominal  pains  asked  Roman  to  get  1 
some   foreigner's  hair  so  the  medic 
man  could,  in  Navajo  theory,  tram* 
the  pain  from  the  patient  to  the  hi's 
owner.    Skeptical  but  obliging,  Ronto 
went  into  a  barbershop  and  took  a  s\ 
from  the  nearest  customer,  a  Mexi 
named  Torrons.   Curious,  Torrons 
with  Hubbell  several  days  later  when 
hair  was  used  in  the  final  ritual.    W 
the  ritual  was  finished,  the  patient  an 
smiled  and  rubbed  his  stomach  in  p; 
less  content.    At  the  same  moment 
rons  rubbed  his  in   painful   compla 
Soon   he   was   doubled  over   in   agi 
Roman  rushed  him  to  St.  Mary's 
pital  in  Gallup  where  he  was  operated 
for  acute  appendicitis.  The  surgery  c»t 
Hubbell  $200. 

Faith  in  Tribal  Rituals 


Roman  shares  the  Navajo  convict'nl  fc  :: 
that   their  ceremonies   can   accompl.H-^ 
any  worthy  objective,  largely  bccause>t|-:  \ 


two  other  personal  experiences.  Thr 
ened    with    deafness    as    a    youth, 


consulted  a  medicine  man  about  aprb  ■".:; \\] 


priate  Navajo  countermeasures.    A 


torn 
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dance  was  ordered.  Though  it  was  d  i*fc»arc 
winter  and  10  degrees  below  zero,  *'.;;» 
man  donned  the  Navajo  G-string  di  Inch 
and  for  nine  days  and  nights  was 
subject  of  feasting,  prayer,  chanting 
dance.  Elaborate  sand  paintings  w 
painstakingly  constructed  and  he 
placed  on  them.  His  body  was  anoin 
he  was  baptized  and  he  became,  in 
Navajo  concept,  not  only  pure,  but  N 
ajo! 

By  the  ninth  day,  as  the  sing  clim 
to  zenith  intensity,  hundreds  of  Indi    fa 
arrived  hourly  at  the  ceremonial  ho    i 
— some  after  a  150-mile  trip  on  ho 
back.   Before  evening  5,000  of  them, 
largest    such   crowd    ever    known, 
gathered    to    participate    in    the    un 
plea   to   let    their   beloved    friend 
again.  They  sang,  danced  and  feastc^Shtrd 
at  a  cost  to  Roman  of  some  $4.000 —  I 
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1  J||  »ith  the  sunrise,  headed  homeward,  con- 
"^  ideat  that  they  had  accomplished  their 
>urpow. 

Roman  Hubbell  is  still  deaf.  But 
.ithin  a  year  of  the  sing  a  marvelous 
iew  hearing  aid  was  developed  and  with 
Roman  enjoys  almost  normal  hear- 
ig.  There  isn't  a  Navajo  anywhere  hut 
dows — as  does  Hubbell — that  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  device  following  the 
nig  was  more  than  coincidental. 

Breaking  the  Great  Drought 

But    in    Hubbell's    opinion    Navajo 

igic  met  the  supreme  test  when  he  was 

.sked    to    break    the    great    drought   of 

936  by  climbing  the  tour  sacred  peaks 

hat,    legend   says,    bound   the   Navajo 

Jountry.  To  the  Navajo,  water  is  as  im- 

ortant  as  oxygen  to  a  submarine  crew. 

in  the  reservation,  that  was  a  summer  of 

esperation.    Sheep  and  cattle  were  dy- 

lg,    ever-running    springs    dried,    corn 

,'ivasted  and  the  whole  Navajo  economy 

is  threatened  with  extinction. 

Then,  as  now,   Roman  weighed  200 

Hinds — not  entirely  bone  and  muscle 


■Muta-i     "Don't  touch  the  mustache" 


i,— and  he  knew  the  trip  in  Navajo  cos- 
■  jme,  including  soft  moccasins,  would 
me  a  grueling  ordeal.    His  gravest  con- 
cern was  Pelado  Peak,  200  miles  dis- 
-mt.  which  the  Taos  Indians,  onetime 
plavajo  enemies,  considered  their  sacred 
j"eak.  the  home  of  clouds  and  thunder, 
he   Taos    refused    him    permission    to 
u  limb  it,  so  he  slipped  out  of  the  village 
t  midnight  with  three  companions. 

Roman's    weight    handicapped    him. 

Exhausted   after    10   miles   of   difficult 

limbing,  he  was   forced  to   admit   he 

ould  go  no  farther.    His  companions 

laced  him  on  a  ceremonial  buckskin. 

jphile    he    rested,    they    prayed    and 

.  hanted.    His  fatigue  quickly  vanished 

J  he  resumed  the  climb. 

N  earing  the  top  they  saw  armed  Taos 

couts.    Detection   meant  death.    They 

-  rawied  the  final  mile  on  their  bellies. 

I  The  trek  up  the  other  three  peaks  was 

•=o  less  arduous.  Once  they  lost  the  trail 

.nd  were  waterless  for  24  hours.    Dur- 

-ig  each  climb,  the  exhausted  Roman 

as   revived  by  the   buckskin.    When. 

jnally,  signal  fires  were  lighted  to  an- 

,  ounce   their   return,    Roman   and   the 

ledicine  men  conducted  the  concluding 

•vo  days  of  mystic  ceremony.    At  the 

loment  they  finished,   distant  thunder 

yolled  as  if  the  sacred  mountains  were 

umbling  response.  Then  the  rain  began 

—the  long,  deep-soaking  kind. 

•  The  story  of  this  pilgrimage  will  live 

forever  in  Indian  legend.    It  has  been 

-ut  into  song  and  Navajo  songs  never 

1  Hubbell's  infinite  capacity  for  enthusi- 
-|Sm  never  lessens  in  its  intensity  or  hon- 
Jtty.  When  he  drives  50  miles  to  buy  a 
>jmail  herd  of  sheep — which  he  has  done 
enumerable    times — he    is    as    full    of 
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bright  anticipation  as  a  firefly  starting 
for  the  moon  1  verj  my  he  sells  or  buys 
gives  him  the  vigorous  pleasure  that 
other  men  find  in  golf  or  gardening. 

It  was  this  quality  which  once  ena- 
bled him  to  come  hack  from  I  disaster 

which  practically  wiped  him  out.  Win- 
ter  storms   and    50-beloW    temperatures 

killed  8,500  of  his  sheep  and  hit  the  In- 
dians equally  hard.  He  and  his  Navajos 
faced  disaster. 

He  called  the  leaders  to  council  and 
told  them  he  trusted  them  hut  he  was 
nearly  broke.  He  could  DO  longei  give 
them  further  credits.  But.  he  said,  any 
family  with  nothing  to  eat  could  always 

come  to  him  and  get  a  halt  sack  of  Hour 
so  long  as  there  was  any  on  his  shelves. 
Hubbell's  pride  in  his  Indians  swells 
when  he  relates  that  only  a  dozen  or  so 
took  undue  advantage  of  this  chance  for 
free  Hour. 

Building  up  the  business  from  this  low 
point  was  evidence  of  the  Hubbell  enter- 
prise, which  at  one  time  or  another  has 
embraced  cattle  buying  and  selling,  a 
mail  route,  freight  line,  used-car  busi- 
ness, garage,  30,000  acres  of  range  land 
and  wholesale  dealing  in 
semiprecious  stones — he 
has  garnets  by  the  trunk- 
ful. 

The  newest  Hubbell 
operation  is  Marble  Can- 
yon Lodge  at  the  foot  of 
the  famed,  3,500-foot- 
high  Vermilion  Cliffs  and 
at  the  entrance  to  the 
only  automobile  road  to 
the  bottom  of  the  Colo- 
rado River  canyon.  Mar- 
ble Canyon  Lodge  is  a 
unique  resort  with  its 
own  4,500-foot,  P-51 
landing  runway.  Last 
year  more  than  300 
planes  landed  at  the 
lodge. 

This  is  also  the  starting 
point  of  the  only  annual 
buffalo  hunt  in  the  South- 
west. 

With  almost  perfect 
year-round  flying  condi- 
tions, and  located  in  the 
center  of  the  wonderland  of  color  that 
includes  Bryce  Canyon,  Grand  Canyon, 
Zion  Park  and  the  Painted  Desert,  Hub- 
bell expects  to  make  Marble  Canyon  the 
mecca  of  U.S.  private-plane  tourists. 

There's  No  Money  in  Sheep 

Fortunately  his  interest  in  Indians 
transcends  profits,  for  Hubbell's  busi- 
ness future  in  trading  seems  dim.  The 
Navajo-Hopi  economy,  to  which  his 
prospects  are  pegged,  is  subject  to  Con- 
gressional appropriation  and  is  therefore 
somewhat  precarious.  Today  the  aver- 
age Navajo,  Hubbell  says,  earns  less  than 
$50  a  year  from  his  sheep. 

During  the  depression  the  WPA  and 
the  CCC  provided  salvation.  The  false, 
war  years'  prosperity,  with  allotment 
checks  from  3,500  men  in  service  and 
15,000  war  employees,  renewed  Navajo 
hope.  But  the  war  ended,  the  52-20 
checks  ran  out,  and,  with  the  govern- 
ment prohibiting  building  up  of  sheep 
flocks,  Hubbell's  impoverished  Indians 
again  experienced  the  reality  of  hunger. 

But  if  such  grim  prospects  worry  Hub- 
bell, it  doesn't  show  through  his  ener- 
getic geniality.  He  goes  blithely  on 
buying  blankets,  providing  credit  and 
lending  funds.  Because  his  methods 
seem  unbusinesslike  and  his  charity  un- 
ending, friends  are  constantly  warning 
Roman  to  check  his  liberality  and  hang 
onto  some  money.  "What  would  I  do  if 
I  kept  it?"  he  demands.  "Being  a  sucker 
is  the  greatest  pleasure  of  my  life." 

The  Navajos  understand  their  white 
brother's  philosophy  perfectly.  "The 
Hubbell  money  is  not  in  the  pocket- 
book,"  they  will  tell  you.  "It  is  in  the 
heart." 
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Beautiful  Gertrude  Moran  couldn't  escape  the  Santa  Monica  mania,  so  she  quit  the  movies,  became  a  top-ranking  player  and  now  she's  headed  for  Wimbledon 

Tennis  Town  Tempest 


By  KEITH  MOXKOE 

Life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  a  tennis  game  are  all  the  citizens  of  Santa  Monica, 
California,  ask.  For  over  half  a  century  they  have  been  following  the  tennis- 
happy  lead  of  four  lively  old  ladies — and  producing  champions  by  the  coUrtful 


FOR  nearly  60  years  now,  a  grand  passion 
for  tennis  has  been  spreading  and  deep- 

cning,  among  the  townspeople  of  Santa 

Monica.  California.  They  like  to  call  their  city  the 
tennis  capital  of  the  world — and  they  quote  facts 
and  figures  by  the  bushel  to  back  up  their  claim. 

For  example,  the  town's  recreation  supervisor, 
Frank  Baker  (who  is  also  a  notable  tennis  coach 
and  the  father  of  two  girl  tennis  champs),  will  tell 
you  that  the  annual  Santa  Monica  tournament  has 
drawn  as  many  as  625  entries — which,  he  believes, 
makes  it  the  largest  ever  held  anywhere.  It's  a  flop 
tournament  in  Santa  Monica  which  doesn't  attract 
at  least  500  players. 

They  also  point  out  that  you'll  almost  always  find 
at  least  one  Santa  Monican  in  the  top  ten  in  na- 
tional rankings.  The  town  hasn't  missed  since 
1930.  Its  galaxy  of  currently  rising  stars  includes 
Beverly  Baker,  national  girls'  champion:  fifteen- 
year-old  Allen  Cleveland,  national  boys'  doubles 
titlist;  and  Gertrude  Moran,  who  left  a  niche  as  a 


movie  starlet  and  was  ranked  fourth  in  the  U.S.  last 
season. 

This  never-ending  cascade  of  young  luminaries 
from  Santa  Monica  is  the  despair  of  neighboring 
towns.  A  few  miles  away  is  Beverly  Hills,  whose 
high-school  teams  are  the  terror  of  the  countryside 
in  every  sport  except  tennis,  at  which  Santa  Monica 
High  School  flattens  them  consistently.  One  of 
the  coaches  at  Beverly  Hills  recently  mused  to  a 
visitor,  "I  can't  understand  why  we  never  beat  Santa 
Monica  at  tennis.  I  bet  there's  someone  over  there 
catching  kids  as  soon  as  they  can  toddle  and  feed- 
ing 'em  tennis  balls  every  day;  that  Samohi  team 
always  plays  like  anybody  else's  college  team." 

The  coach  was  correct  in  his  suspicion  that 
somebody  in  Santa  Monica  is  pushing  tennis. 
Practically  everybody  is  pushing  it.  Tennis  instruc- 
tion is  part  of  the  curriculum  in  the  city's  two 
junior  high  schools,  but  some  children  are  already 
battle-wise  campaigners  by  the  time  they  reach 
junior  high. 


PHOTOGRAPHS   FOR   COLLIER'S   BY   DAVID   PESKIN 


On  Saturday  mornings  in  the  city's  biggest  park 
there  is  a  shrill  spectacle  as  dozens  of  small  tennis 
players  frisk  over  the  courts  like  baby  goats.  This 
proceeding,  called  a  tennis  clinic,  is  paid  for  by  the 
city  recreation  commission  and  is  presided  over 
by  a  big-name  pro.  After  a  lecture  and  demonstra- 
tion by  the  name  attraction,  the  kids  start  playing 
and  get  personal  attention  from  the  game's  best. 

The  Junior  Development  Committee,  a  volunteer 
talent-scouting  posse,  keeps  a  sharp  watch  for 
likely-looking  children  at  the  clinic.  Any  twelve- 
year-old  who  shows  a  flair  for  the  game  will  be  kept 
supplied — free  of  charge  if  his  family's  means  are 
modest — with  the  finest  rackets,  shoes  and  balls. 
He'll  also  get  special  training  from  a  good  coach. 

Beginning  youngsters  are  herded  into  the  Novice 
Tournament  sponsored  each  year  by  the  Santa 
Monica  Evening  Outlook. 

Then,  after  a  year  or  two  of  this  seasoning,  boys 
and  girls  are  ready  to  accept  invitations  to  such 
glossy  outside  affairs  as  the  La  Jolla,  Ojai  Valley, 
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Beverly  Hills  and  Bakersfield  tourneys.  By  high- 
school  ago  they  ma)  be  sent  farther  afield  to  tourna- 
ments in  the  Rockies  or  the  Pacific  Northwest,  and 
at  eighteen,  it  they're  considered  creditable  enough, 
they'll  get  their  first  crack  at  Forest  Hills.  Bills  are 
paid  by  donations  from  the  townspeople  or  by 
the  Southern  California  Tennis  Association,  in 
which  this  town  is  a  major  factor. 

Among  the  kids  elevated  to  stardom  by  the  Santa 

Monica  escalator  have  been  John  Hope  Doeg,  who 

upset  Bill  Tilden  and  Frank  Shields  for  the  national 

title  in  1930;  Elizabeth  '"Bunny''  Ryan,  who  has  no 

than  19  Wimbledon  doubles  titles;  Wightman 

jp  star  Gracyn  Wheeler  Kelleher  and  Dorothy 

undy  Cheney,  who  was  in  America's  top  ten  for 

je  years. 

Social  life  and  family  life  revolve  around  a  tennis 
jOUTt  for  countless  Santa  Monicans.  On  Saturdays 
and  Sundays,  the  year  round,  there  are  free-and- 
garden  parties  going  on  beside  many  of  the 
24  private  courts  in  or  on  the  fringes  of  town. 

Besides  the  private  courts,  there  are  l1)  public 
courts,  but  Santa  Monicans  feel  this  isn't  nearly 
lenough.  The  town  recently  voted  a  $685,000  bond 
issue,  of  which  $112,000  is  to  be  spent  on  tennis. 

A  Newfangled  Came  for  Miss  Jones 

Tennis  got  started  in  Santa  Monica  because  a 
girl  named  Marion  Jones  was  sick  in  1890.  Her 
father.  John  P.  Jones,  decided  to  move  to  the 
village  of  Santa  Monica  so  she  could  get  California 
sun  and  ocean  breezes.  He  built  a  mansion  near 
the  sea.  plus  a  tennis  court  so  that  Marion  could 
take  up  the  newfangled  game. 

Until  the  Joneses  arrived,  polo  had  been  the  thing 
in  Santa  Monica,  but  it  faded  fast  as  everyone 
flocked  to  the  invitational  tennis  tournaments  given 
b\    Marion's   brother   Roy.     Soon   the   Southern 

alifornia  championship  was  being  played  in  town, 
and  Marion  got  lots  of  competition.  But,  happily 
for  Santa  Monica,  she  proved  unbeatable. 

Then  a  British  sea  captain  named  Sutton  moved 
his  family  from  Pasadena  to  Santa  Monica  so  his 
four  sturdy,  round-faced  daughters,  who  were 
frightfully  keen  on  tennis,  could  live  near  their 
friend  Marion.  Thus  began  the  Sutton  dynasty, 
which  rules  to  this  day  in  Santa  Monica. 

For  the  next  17  years  it  took  a  Sutton  to  beat  a 
Sutton.  One  or  another  of  the  sisters  won  the 
outhern  California  championship  from  1899  to 
1917.  in  singles,  doubles  and  mixed  doubles. 

One  of  the  Sutton  girls.  May,  married  another 
champion,  Tom  Bundy,  in  a  tennis  romance,  and 
went  on  to  win  the  American  and  British  titles. 
May's  sister.  Violet,  became  Mrs.  Hope  Doeg  and 
had  six  children,  all  redoubtable  tennis  players. 
Ethel  Sutton  taught  tennis  at  UCLA  for  23  years, 
meanwhile  marrying  Bert  O.  Bruce,  who  eventu- 
ally, at  sixty,  became  a  tennis  coach  himself  and 
is  still  hard  at  it  at  77.  Florence  Sutton,  once  run- 
ner-up for  the  national  crown,  did  not  marry,  but 
coached  tennis  at  UCLA  and  still  teaches  it  to 
School  children. 

These  four  lively  old  ladies  continue  to  set  the 
tone  of  the  town.  Their  homes  are  always  full  of 
people  and  as  frolicsome  as  a  country  fair.  The 
phone  rings  incessantly.  They  preside  vigorously 
over  the  turmoil  by  dint  of  much  shouting  up  and 
down  stairs  and  sporadic  dashes  into  distant  rooms. 
They'll  sit  down  to  chat  in  their  clipped  British  ac- 
cents, but  they  constantly  bound  from  their  chairs 
to  re-enact  some  tennis  play.  Literally  hundreds 
of  Santa  Monicans  have  learned  the  game  from  a 
(Sutton,  and  still  like  to  drop  in  and  talk  tennis. 

Few  Santa  Monicans  ever  dare  to  suggest  audibly 
[that  this  game  is  overemphasized.  Parents  and 
[teachers  have  seen  it  do  too  much  for  crop  after 
[crop  of  children.  With  nearly  sixty  years  of  tennis 
[tradition  in  the  town,  there's  nothing  surprising 
now  in  the  fact  that  large  numbers  of  its  residents 
step  onto  a  court  at  least  once  weekly  from  child- 
hood to  the  grave.  Santa  Monicans  may  be  batty 
about  tennis,  but  they  enjoy  life. 
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Tennis-mad  Santa  Monica's  Frank  Baker  coaches         It  is  Allen  Cleveland's  civic  duty  as  national  boys' 
his  daughter  Beverly,  the  national  girls'  champion         doubles  champion  to  teach  sprouts  their  strokes 


Lendon  Scott,  Lincoln  Junior  High  tennis  coach,         The  unbeatable  Santa  Monica  High  School  tennis 
has  started  33  national  champions  up  the  ladder         team  takes  to  the  courts  with  a  chorus  of  shouts 


The  town's  tennis  addiction  began  with  and  .is  still  led  by  the  Sutton  sisters,  as  formidable  a  quartet 
as  ever  served  a  ball.    Left  to  right  are  May  Bundy,  Ethel  Bruce,  Florence  Sutton  and  Violet  Hope  Doeg 


Don't  worry,  Scotty 

. . .  supper  is  in  friendly  bands 


Dog:  Arf !  Arf ! .  . .  am  I  hungry!?  Wish  the  Missus 
would  get  off  the  phone  and  on  with  cooking  supper! 

Unseen  Friend:  Take  it  easy  "Scotty,"  everything's 
under  control... and  supper's  almost  ready. 

Dog:  Hey.  who  are  you? 

Unseen  Friend:  I'm  "Your  Unseen  Friend."  Nickel. 
I'm  in  those  Nickel  Chromium  heating  coils... and 
that  friendly  red  glow  you  see  is  from  their  protec- 
tive covering  of  Inconel.  another  Nickel  alloy. 

Dog:   Well  what  are  you  doing  there? 

Unseen  Friend:  I'm  helping  supply  quick,  clean  heat, 
with  no  fuss . .  .  heat  that  seals  flavors  in  fast.  And 
I'll  be  around,a  long,  long  time. 

Dog:  Okay. ..okay. .."Friend''. ..so  you're  at  home  on 
the  range.  But  what  have  you  done  with  that  beau- 
tiful roast? 


Unseen  Friend:  Now  take  it  easy!  I'm  cooking  it  to  a 
turn  in  this  big.  fast  electric  oven... storing  up  all 
those  luscious  juices. 

Dog:  Woof!  I'm  drooling  at  the  jowls... shut  it  off, 
will  you  "Friend"? 

Unseen  Friend:  All  right!  In  a  few  seconds  the  elec- 
tric oven  timer  will  signal  rhy  little  Nickel  alloy 
springs  in  the  automatic  heat  control  to  shut  things 
off. ..and  dinner  will  be  ready !  Cooked  for  pennies, 
too,  because  electric  cooking  costs  so  little! 

Dog:  Hoot.  Men!  Now  you're  appealing  to  my  finer 
''Scotty"  feelin's.  Looks  like  you're  going  to  make  a 
real  hit  around  here. 

Unseen  Friend:  I'm  doing  that  already.  I'm  in  your 
family's  electric  toaster,  waffle  iron,  and  coffee 
maker.  I'm  in  the  Monel  water  heater  tank... and 
plenty  of  other  places.  But  I'm  the  "Unseen"  metal, 
that's  usually  combined  with  other  metals  to  help 


them  do  special  jobs. 

Dog:  Okay  ...I  get  it...  so  that's  why  people  call  you 
their  "Unseen  Friend." 


Write   for   Free    Booklet    "Cooking 
Electrically."  Gives  cookin  g- time- and  - 
temperature  tables  for  all  kinds  of  foods 
.  .  .  flat  or -saving  secrets  .  .  .  work -saving 
hints.  Tells  why  electric  cooking  is  fast, 
cheap,  easy.  For  your  booklet  send  a 
post  card  to  Dept.   133  ).  The  Inter- 
national Nickel  Company,  Inc.,  New 
York  5,  N.  Y. 
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THE   INTERNATIONAL   NICKEL   COMPANY,  INC. 


EMBLEM^OF  SERVICE 

A  Nickel 


I    •    A    D   t        MAR* 


C  1»49.  T.I.N.  Co. 


...Your  Unseen  Friend 
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ROBERT  SHERWOOD— KING  OF  ENGLISH 


Continued  from  page  14 
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Tenterhooks,"  Sherwood  replied,  "are 
ne  upholstery  of  the  anxious  seat." 

Sherwood  is  also  absent-minded     He 

requently  fails  to  speak  to  old  friends 

-hen  he  meets  them  on  the  street,  and 

.hile  his  own  explanation  for  this  failing 

that  his  line  of  vision  extends  above 

lost   people's   heads,   there   are    mdica- 

3ns  that  he  is  not  always  thinking  about 

hat  he  appears  to  be  thinking  about. 

During  the  war.  on  the  night  he  was  to 

ll  for  Europe  to  serve  as  overseas  di- 

ctor  of  the  Office  of  War  Information, 

had  dinner  at  home  with  his  wife, 

ladeline.    His  baggage  was  downstairs 

/hen  an  Army  captain  called  to  take  him 

p  the  ship.    Stepping  into  the  elevator 

hich  opens  into  the  Sherwood  apart- 

lent.  he  turned  to  Mrs.  Sherwood,  gra- 

iousK  extended  his  hand,  and,  oblivious 

a  the  fact  that  he  was  leaving  for  at  least 

lght    months,   said   absently.   "I   really 

lust  be  going.  Thanks  ever  so  much  for 

inner." 

Having   already   won   three   Pulitzer 

rizes  in  drama,  a  great  deal  of  credit  for 

le  late  President  Roosevelt's  speeches, 

rie  Academy  Award  for  his  screen  play, 

he  Best  Years  of  Our  Lives,  and  many 

ther  honors.  Sherwood  could  reason- 

ly  have  been  expected  to  lie  down 

veral  years  ago  and  rest.  A  long  vaca- 

n  was  all   the  more  indicated,  inas- 

uch  as  he  suffers  blinding  attacks  of 

douloureux,    a    mysterious    malady 

ich  produces  searing  pain  in  the  sinus 

gions  and  for  which  he  must  keep  con- 

antly  armed  with  three  kinds  of  pain- 

llers — depending  on  the  viciousness  of 

attack. 

Instead  of  resting,  Sherwood  plunged 
to  the  formidable  task  of  assembling 
voluminous  notes  left  by  the  late 
ry  Hopkins  into  his  now  famous 
k,  Roosevelt  and  Hopkins.  Roose- 
lt  and  Hopkins  has  already  won  the 
turday  Review  of  Literature's  award 
r  the  "most  important  and  significant 
>k  published  in  1948." 

Conferences  With  Churchill 


In   writing    Roosevelt   and    Hopkins, 

lerwood  had  a  number  of  skirmishes 

ith  Winston  Churchill,  the  author  of 

•any  wartime  memoranda  which  Sher- 

ood  felt  had  to  be  included  in  the  book 

it  were  to  be  an  authentic  review  of 

le  period.  Sherwood  made  four  trips  to 

ngland  to  discuss  with  Churchill  vari- 

us  parts  of  the  manuscript  and  to  get 

ermission  to  use  certain  direct  quotes. 

Ihurchill,  according  to  his  custom,  held 

purt  in  bed. 

f  To    Sherwood's    surprise,    Churchill 

Jtised  very  few  objections  to  the  first 

ven  parts  of  the  book  which  Sherwood 

lowed  him.    Consequently.  Sherwood 

iply    mailed     the    last    sections    to 

urchill,  but  Churchill  meanwhile  had 

jmpleted   arrangements    for   his    own 

iemoirs  and  was  now  inclined  to  be  un- 

arstandably   peevish.     Ultimately,    the 

fficulties  were  ironed  out  by  mail,  but 

&H  tt  before  Churchill  had  made  a  num- 

a-  of  futile  transatlantic  telephone  calls 

attempts  to  discuss  things  further. 

.   Churchill  knew  only  Sherwood's  ad- 

n/  'ess;  he  did  not  have  Sherwood's  pri- 

i  ite,  unlisted  telephone  number.  Hence, 

!  was  reduced  to  calling  Sherwood's 

)artment   house.    Quite   regularly,   at 

K>ut  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening,  the 

Drter  in  the  building  would  come  to 

wood's  apartment,  bug-eyed.    "Mr. 

inston  Churchill  is  calling  from  Eng- 

nd,"  he  would  say. 

"Tell  him,"  Sherwood  would  say,  just 
regularly,  "I  am  not  in." 
Ultimately,  the  astonished  porter  came 
assume  that  Sherwood  was  taking 
me  unusual  liberties  when  he  refused 
talk  with  the  distinguished  Briton,  but 
ollier'g  for  April  30,  1949 
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Sherwood  explained  later.  "I  happen  to 
know  that  when  it  is  nine  o'clock  in  the 
evening  in  New  York,  it  is  one  or  two 
o'clock  in  the  morning  in  England."  he 
said.  "It  also  occurred  to  me  that  Mr. 
Churchill,  having  had  an  entire  evening 
in  which  to  become  wrathful  over  my 
book,  would  undoubtedly  be  much  too 
ferocious  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning 
for  us  to  carry  on  a  profitable  conversa- 
tion." 

Sherwood  has  had  his  difficulties  with 
other  authors.  At  the  age  of  eight,  he  at- 
tempted unsuccessfully  to  rewrite  Dick- 
ens' A  Tale  of  Two  Cities  because  he 
didn't  like  the  ending.  Years  later,  dur- 
ing   the    recent    war,    when    he    wrote 


numerous  speeches  for  President  Roose- 
velt, in  collaboration  with  Judge  Samuel 
Rosenman,  he  found  that  the  President 
frequently  changed  them  to  suit  himself. 

Once  Sherwood,  who  is  the  author  of 
Abe  Lincoln  in  Illinois,  discovered  that 
the  President  had  thrown  out  some  Lin- 
coln quotes  that  he  had  put  in  a  speech. 
"Were  you  disappointed?"  someone 
asked  Sherwood. 

"Not  at  all,"  he  said  happily.  "The 
quotations  he  cut  were  from  Sandburg's 
Lincoln,  not  mine." 

Sherwood  has  been  described  by  one 
of  his  friends — Sidney  Hyman,  who 
aided  him  in  the  preparation  of  Roose- 
velt and  Hopkins — as   an  "aristocratic 
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ATING-IN  OR  OUT 

WITH  CHARLOTTE  ADAMS 


Bengal  Curry  of  Beef  from  East  India  Restaurant,  New  York,  N.Y. 


TT^HEN  Mrs.  Trudie  Teele,  who 
\f  runs  the  East  India  Restau- 
rant at  52  East  Fifty-fifth  Street  in 
New  York,  told  me  that  what  she 
did  was  to  interpret  curries  to  the 
American  palate,  I  knew  I  was  in 
luck.  Whether  you're  eating  ex- 
otic, foreign  foods  or  traveling  in 
a  country  where  you  don't  know 
the  language,  in  either  case  an  in- 
terpreter is  an  absolute  necessity. 
Don't  think  that  "interpret" 
means  you  aren't  getting  an  au- 
thentic dish.  You  are,  but  Mrs. 
Teele,  who  traveled  and  taught  in 
India  for  many  years,  simply 
makes  sure  that  you  get  an  intro- 


duction to  curries  that  will  make 
you  want  to  try  more. 

As  Mrs.  Teele  explained,  a  curry 
is  essentially  a  combination  of 
spices,  but  it  comes  in  a  variety  of 
bases :  chicken,  beef,  lamb,  shrimp, 
vegetable,  egg,  duck  and  lobster. 
Whatever  your  choice  for  the  en- 
tree, I'd  recommend  that  you  start 
with  cold  Malay  soup.  For  dessert 
the  coconut  cake  is  a  perfect  cool- 
ing windup  to  a  curry  dinner. 

Menus  are  a  la  carte.  Entrees  at 
dinner  range  from  $1.25  to  $2.50. 
At  lunch  the  smaller  portions  are 
from  90  cents  to  $1.75.  No  liquor 
is  served. 


BENGAL  CURRY  OF  BEEF 


1  pound  beef,  cubed 

2  tablespoons  oil  or  fat 
Vi  tin  tomato  paste 

1  medium  onion,  chopped 
1  garlic  clove,  chopped 
%  teaspoon  mustard  seed 
1  small  piece  cinnamon  stick 
1  tablespoon  curry  powder 
1  teaspoon  paprika 
Salt  to  taste 


Brown  onion,  garlic,  mustard 
seed  and  cinnamon  stick  in  oil. 
Add  meat,  curry  powder  and 
paprika.  Cook  ten  minutes,  stir- 
ring occasionally  and  being  sure 
to  scrape  brown  from  pan.  Add 
tomato  paste  and  salt,  cover  with 
water,  and  cook  until  tender  (about 
20  minutes).  Serve  over  heap  of 
steaming  yellow  rice  with  condi- 
ments that  include  fresh  grated 
coconut,  peanuts,  raisins.  Serves  4. 


//  you  with  to  receive  thit  Bengal  Curry  of  Beef  recipe  printed  on  a  file  card.  Mend 
telf-addretted,  stamped  envelope  to  Collier'*  Pood  Editor,  Box  14,  250  Park  Ave- 
nur.  Note  York  17,  fietc  York.    Start  your  collection  of  Collier's  Food  Recipes  note. 


democrat,"  and  this  probably  explains 
him  best.  Sherwood  was  born  to  the 
manner — on  April  4,  1896,  in  New  Ro- 
chelle.  New  York — the  son  of  Arthur 
Murray  Sherwood,  a  prominent  invest- 
ment broker  and  founder  of  the  Harvard 
Lampoon,  and  Rosina  Emmet  Sher- 
wood, a  distinguished  painter  and  illus- 
trator. 

Sherwood's  mother,  who  died  a  little 
over  a  year  ago,  was,  in  common  with 
the  other  Emmets  and  Sherwoods,  a 
bluestocking  Republican  who  could 
never  reconcile  her  playwright-son's  mil- 
itant liberalism  with  his  upbringing. 
When  she  realized  in  1940  that  he  was 
not  for  Willkie  but  was  supporting  "that 
man"  she  was  outraged,  and  later  she 
warned  him  repeatedly  that  no  good 
would  come  of  his  writing  a  book  on 
Roosevelt  and  Hopkins. 

Broadcast  Draws  a  Rebuke 

The  first  time  Sherwood  broadcast  for 
Roosevelt,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Re- 
publicans For  Roosevelt  Committee,  in 
the  1940  campaign,  Mrs.  Sherwood 
tuned  in.  After  three  or  four  sentences, 
she  realized  to,  her  horror  that  her  son 
was  attacking  Willkie,  and  she  quickly 
shut  off  her  radio,  muttering,  "My  poor 
boy.  «My  poor  boy."  Later,  when  she 
had  recovered  her  aplomb,  she  sent  him 
a  telegram  which  read:  "How  dare  you 
call  yourself  a  Republican?  Mother." 

The  other  members  of  his  family  like- 
wise felt  that  Sherwood  was  politically 
askew.  On  one  occasion,  his  brother, 
Arthur  Murray  Sherwood,  asked  him  if 
he  would  bring  him  a  souvenir  from  the 
White  House.  Sherwood  looked  at  him 
suspiciously.  "What  would  you  like?" 
he  asked.   "His  scalp?" 

At  Harvard,  where  he  established 
something  of  a  record  by  being  expelled 
three  times,  Sherwood  was  president  of 
the  Lampoon  and  was  prominent  in 
Hasty  Pudding  shows,  for  which  he 
wrote  his  first  play,  Barnum  Was  Right. 
When  the  United  States  entered  the 
World  War,  in  1917,  he  quit  Harvard 
one  jump  ahead  of  the  dean  and,  when 
the  American  Army  rejected  him  be- 
cause of  his  extreme  height,  enlisted  in 
the  famous  Black  Watch  Regiment. 
"The  American  military  authorities,"  he 
said  later,  "apparently  felt  that  it  would 
be  too  expensive  to  dig  trenches  for  me." 

The  war  was  not  kind  to  Sherwood. 
He  was  gassed  at  Arras,  and  when  he 
returned  to  the  front  he  was  wounded  in 
both  legs.  All  told,  he  was  in  eleven  hos- 
pitals until  he  was  finally  released  from 
the  last  one,  in  England,  in  1919. 

After  the  war,  Sherwood  went  to  work 
on  the  old  Vanity  Fair,  but  quit  with 
Robert  Benchley  in  sympathy  for  Doro- 
thy Parker  when  she  was  fired  for  writ- 
ing unfavorable  play  reviews.  From 
Vanity  Fair  he  went  to  Boston  briefly  to 
supervise  the  production  at  Harvard  of 
Barnum  Was  Right,  which  had  been  sus- 
pended because  of  the  war. 

Sherwood's  father,  meanwhile,  had 
come  upon  difficult  times,  and  Robert 
existed  rather  precariously  on  credit  at 
the  various  university  clubs  to  which  he 
had  once  belonged.  He  also  got  a  job 
as  a  feature  writer  on  a  Boston  paper 
but  lasted  only  two  days  before  he  was 
sacked  for  grievously  misquoting  the 
dean  of  women  at  Boston  University  on 
the  subject  of  sex.  Sherwood  felt  that 
the  dean's  views  were  dull  and  substi- 
tuted his  own  in  her  name. 

Back  in  New  York  and  presumably 
chastened,  he  eventually  rose  to  the  edi- 
torship of  the  original  Life,  and  became 
the  foremost  movie  critic  of  the  day. 
By  1926  he  was  $14,000  in  debt  and,  in 
desperation,  wrote  his  first  Broadway 
play,  Road  to  Rome.  The  actual  writing 
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took  only  three  weeks,  and  Gilbert  Mil- 
ler, the  Shuberts,  and  the  Theatre  Guild 
were  among  the  many  who  refused  to 
touch  it.  Nevertheless,  it  was  a  success 
under  different  auspices. 

Subsequently,  Sherwood  wrote  such 
hits  as  Reunion  in  Vienna,  The  Petrified 
Forest,  Idiot's  Delight,  Abe  Lincoln  in 
Illinois,  and  There  Shall  Be  No  Night, 
the  last  three  Pulitzer  prize  winners. 

In  1931,  when  he  wrote  Reunion  in 
Vienna,  Sherwood  had  been  denounced 
so  regularly  as  a  movie  critic  trying  to 
be  a  playwright  that  he  seriously  consid- 
ered putting  a  phony  Austrian  by-line  on 
the  play  and  taking  credit  only  for 
"adapting"  it.  Honesty  prevailed,  how- 
ever, and  was  rewarded.  The  play  got 
rave  notices. 

Mein  Kampf  Inspires  a  Play 

When,  in  1933,  Sherwood  read  Hit- 
ler's Mein  Kampf  he  was  so  profoundly 
disturbed  that  he  immediately  wrote  a 
play  called  Acropolis,  in  which  he  at- 
tempted to  show  the  effect  that  the  impo- 
sition of  totalitarianism  would  have  on  a 
freethinking  society.  Acropolis  was  pro- 
duced in  London  and  flopped,  but  it  was 
an  honest  attempt  to  warn  the  world  of 
dire  things  to  come. 

In  1935,  Sherwood  saw  an  American 
cabaret  troupe  performing  in  a  Budapest 
cafe  and  he  realized  suddenly  that  here 
was  the  genesis  of  an  idea  he  had  been 
carrying  around  in  his  head  for  two 
years.  In  what  is  probably  a  world's 
speed  record  for  writing  a  play,  he  had 
finished  Idiot's  Delight  in  two  weeks.  It 
was  an  eloquent  denunciation  of  the  war 
which  was  to  come  three  years  later. 

It  is  important  that  Sherwood  himself 
still  retains  the  faith  given  voice  by  Harry 
Van,  the  American  hoofer  in  the  play: 
"Now  don't  sneer  at  me,  Doctor — but 
above  everything  else  I've  found  Faith! 
Faith  in  peace  on  earth,  and  good  will  to 
men — and  faith  that  Muma,  the  three- 
legged  girl,  really  has  got  three  legs." 

For  all  his  success,  Sherwood  has 
never  written  anything  that  completely 
satisfied  him,  although  millions  of  oth- 
ers have  been  more  than  satisfied.  The 
closest  he  ever  came  to  assuming  any 
sort  of  pre-eminence  appears  to  have 
been  when,  in  discussing  the  work  of  a 
foreign  playwright  with  Behrman,  Sher- 
wood said,  "I  prefer  the  plays  of  Robert 
Emmet  Sherwood.  He  hasn't  got  much 
to  say,  but  at  least  he  does  not  try  to  say 
anything  else." 

Sherwood's  feeling  for  the  theater  is 


surpassed  only  by  his  feeling  for  hu- 
manity, and  he  actually  has  a  great  deal 
to  say  about  both.  When  he  retired  sev- 
eral years  ago  as  president  of  the  Drama- 
tists' Guild,  he  summed  up  a  large  part 
of  his  philosophy  in  his  final  report: 
"One  of  the  greatest  virtues  of  the  Amer- 
ican theater  is  that  it  has  never  been 
strictly  national.  Upholding  the  best 
principles  of  the  people  whom  it  repre- 
sents, it  is  unlimited  by  the  fetishes  of 
chauvinism,  sectionalism,  racism.  Here 
we  are  hospitable  to  all  new  ideas,  what- 
ever their  source,  to  all  points  of  view, 
however  alien  the  tongue  in  which  they 
were  first  expressed.  This  hospitality  is 
not  an  evidence  of  our  nobility — but  of 
our  health." 

The  theater,  in  return,  has  rewarded 
Sherwood  handsomely.  In  addition  to 
his  stage  royalties,  which  have  been  con- 
siderable, he  sold  The  Petrified  Forest 
to  Hollywood  for  $110,000,  Reunion  in 
Vienna  for  $85,000,  Idiot's  Delight  for 
$135,000  and  Abe  Lincoln  in  Illinois 
for  $225,000. 

Despite  such  dividends,  which  would 
suggest  a  certain  amount  of  business 
acumen,  Sherwood  is  not  at  ease  in  the 
world  of  commerce.  In  1940,  having 
entrusted  his  entire  fortune  of  well  over 
$300,000  to  an  investment  counselor 
who  had  been  a  classmate  of  President 
Roosevelt's  at  Groton  and  Harvard, 
Sherwood  awakened  one  black  morning 
to  find  he  had  lost  everything.  What  was 
worse,  he  was  actually  $100,000  in  the 
hole;  the  investment  counselor,  among 
other  derelictions,  had  neglected  to  set 
up  a  trust  fund  in  that  amount  for  Sher- 
wood's first  wife,  according  to  the  terms 
of  their  divorce  settlement. 

It  later  developed  that  Sherwood  had 
visited  the  investment  expert  only  once 
after  handing  over  all  his  money  to  him. 
"You  mean?"  asked  Sherwood's  lawyer 
in  astonishment,  when  the  defalcation 
was  discovered,  "you  never  went  back?" 

"Well,  no,"  Sherwood  confessed. 

"But  why?"  the  lawyer  asked. 

"Well,  frankly,"  Sherwood  said,  "it 
was  such  a  damned  bore." 

Sherwood  would  have  preferred  to 
dismiss  the  entire  incident,  but  President 
Roosevelt  ribbed  him  unmercifully 
about  it.  The  President  frequently 
brought  up  the  investment  counselor's 
name  and  invariably  added,  "He's  Bob's 
friend,  you  know."  When  Sherwood 
won  his  Pulitzer  prize  for  There  Shall 
Be  No  Night,  Roosevelt  asked  Missy  Le- 
Hand,  his  private  secretary,  if  any 
money  went  with  it. 
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"Oh,  it  doesn't  change  records.  It  plays  its  own  compositions 
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By  CHARLES 
YALE  HARRISON 


*  Many  who  are  suffering  • 
£      from  some  form  of  heart  £ 

trouhle  live  in  mortal  fear  * 

*  of    what    may    happen    to  * 

*  them.      But    a    very    large  * 

*  percentage    of    them    are  * 

*  needlessly  worried.  Don't  • 
■k  miss  the  experience  of  a  * 
J      man,  now  strong  and  well,  * 

*  who  lived   through  a  seri-  * 

*  ous    attack    of    the    most 
deadly  of  all  the  heart  ail- 


ments 


* 
* 


r  In  CollierS  next  week  $ 
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"Oh,  yes,  a  thousand  dollars,"  Miss 
LeHand  said. 

"In  that  case,"  the  President  said, 
"write  a  letter  to  the  Pulitzer  people  and 
have  them  send  the  money  to  the  White 
House,  where  it  will  be  safe.  It  would 
never  do  to  trust  Bob  with  it." 

Although  Sherwood  always  stood  in 
awe  of  the  President,  they  were  fast 
friends,  and  Sherwood,  while  he  was 
helping  with  the  President's  speeches, 
often  stayed  at  the  White  House.  Roose- 
velt is  probably  the  only  friend  of  Sher- 
wood's who  never  kidded  him  about  his 
height,  probably  because  the  President, 
too,  suffered  from  a  physical  affliction. 
In  talking  to  others  about  Sherwood,  the 
President  simply  said,  "Bob's  a  dear." 

After  1940,  when  he  was  tapped  for 
the  palace  guard,  Sherwood  was  respon- 
sible for  much  of  the  dramatic  emphasis 
in  Roosevelt's  speeches,  but  the  actual 
language  used  was  largely  the  Presi- 
dent's own. 

Sherwood  thought  of  the  "again — and 
again — and  again"  phrase  used  in 
F.D.R.'s  final  speech  of  the  1940  cam- 
paign, and  he  was  the  culprit  who  ma- 
nipulated the  names  of  isolationists  Joe 
Martin,  Hamilton  Fish  and  Bruce  Bar- 
ton into  "Martin,  Barton  and  Fish."  The 
"Wynken,  Blynken,  and  Nod"  effect  was 
so  catching  that  crowds  began  chanting 
the  names  in  unison  with  Roosevelt,  and 
Willkie  finally  said,  "When  I  heard  the 
President  hang  the  isolationist  votes  of 
Martin,  Barton  and  Fish  on  me,  and  get 
away  with  it,  I  knew  I  was  licked." 

Nine  Oscars  for  One  Movie 

After  the  war,  Sherwood  went  to  Hol- 
lywood to  write  the  screen  play,  The  Best 
Years  of  Our  Lives,  and  it  was  an  edify- 
ing experience,  particularly  since  it  dem- 
onstrated to  him  that  he  was  not  going  to 
have  a  great  deal  of  difficulty  in  readjust- 
ing himself  to  the  literary  life  after  his 
years  of  government  service.  It  was  even 
more  edifying  in  that  he  has  collected  so 
far,  in  addition  to  his  fee  for  writing  the 
picture,  more  than  $200,000  in  bonus 
payments.  The  picture  itself  won  nine 
Oscars  and  the  Critics  Award,  further 
proof  that  the  Sherwood  pen  had  not 
been  blunted  by  the  war. 

Sherwood  now  lives  in  a  spacious  New 


York  apartment  with  his  second  wi 
Madeline,  whom  he  married  in  Budap 
after  his  divorce  from  Mary  Brandon 
niece  of  Booth  Tarkington,  in  19; 
This  second  marriage,  although  it  b 
thoroughly  happy  one,  nevertheless  r< 
resents  one  of  the  most  trying  epistx 
of  Sherwood's  life. 

Sherwood  had  been  divorced  in  Rei 
and  the  present  Mrs.  Sherwood  had  lx  I 
divorced  from  Marc  Connelly,  the  pi 
wright,  in  Riga,  Latvia.    At  the  sugy 
tion  of  Sir  Alexander  Korda,  for  whe 
Sherwood  was  working  at  the  time, 
two  went  to  Budapest  where,  Korda 
sured  them,  the  marriage  could  be  fac 
tated  with  much  less  red  tape  than  i 
England  or  France.    This  proved  to  . 
one  of  the  most  misleading  stateme 
ever  uttered. 

The  red  tape  was  frightful.  1 
Hungarian  government,  for  one  thi 
demanded  that  the  United  States  gove 
ment  certify  both  divorces  despite 
fact  that  one  was  Latvian.  In  any  a 
the  United  States  minister  was  out 
town,  and  Hungary  was  not  on  frien  ^ 
terms  with  Latvia,  anyway.  In  despe- 
tion,  Sherwood  appealed  to  Lajos  '\ 
ahy,  a  prominent  Budapest  writer  vt 
recently  wrote  the  novel,  The  Dukz^, 
and  who  is  now  in  the  United  Statesi 
intervene  with  General  Julius  de  Gcf 
bos,  the  then  Hungarian  dictator. 

High-Pressuring  a  General 

What  Zilahy  told  the  general  is  notil 
on  the  record.  He  did  say,  however,  1 1 
Sherwood  wrote  for  both  the  New  Yt 
and  the  London  Times,  a  statem  t 
without  a  shred  of  truth  in  it.  As 
ticipated,  the  general  was  impressed  st 
ficiently  to  give  his  immediate  bless 
to  the  marriage. 

Later,  Zilahy  told  Sherwood,  a  li' 
nervously,  "I  gather  the  general  does 
expect  you  to  write  untruthfully  ab 
Hungary,  but  I  do  not  imagine  he 
pects  you  to  write  disagreeably  ab 
Hungary,  either." 

'^  will  do  better  than  that,"  Sherwi 
said.  "I  will  not  write  anything  ab 
Hungary." 

The  Sherwoods,  while  anything 
expatriates,  spend  as  much  of  their  su 
mers  as  possible  at  their  country  hom<» 
Great  Enton,  Surrey,  England,  wbl 
Sherwood  indulges  his  whims  and  otllt 
wise  finds  surcease  from  the  cares 
New  York.  Sherwood  is  especially  fiji 
of  and  notably  inexpert  at  betting  3 
horses  in  England,  although  he  does  S 
bring  this  vice  home  with  him,  and  hi 
known  at  his  bookmaker's  as  "Old 
voy."  He  is  also  titular  head  of  the 
Savoy  Croquet  Club,  a  group  of  SI! 
wood  intimates  who  make  their  he 
quarters  at  Great  Enton. 

Each  year,  on  the  final  week  enci 
England,  the  Sherwoods  hold  an  ela] 
rate  closing-up  ceremony,  which  is 
tured  by  contests  in  poetry  and  dra 
Last  year's  prize-winning  poem  was 
entitled  Ode  to  Sir  Stafford  Cripps 
it  is  not  available  for  reproduction  iib 
much  as  the  Sherwoods  hope  to  reti1 
to  England. 

Now  in  New  York,  Sherwood  i; 
work  on  Miss  Liberty,  a  musical  com] 
in  collaboration  with  Irving  Berlin 
Moss  Hart  which  is  scheduled  for  sp  I 
production. 

This   project,    which   is   set   appr. 
mately  85  years  ago,  is  notable  aire 
in  that  it  has  produced  one  of  the 
real  guffaws  ever  heard  to  issue  from!: 
normally  taciturn  Sherwood. 

This  amazing  episode  took  place 
cently  in  a  New  York  restaurant,  w 
a  newspaper  columnist  approached 
ving  Berlin,  with  whom  Sherwood 
having  lunch,  and  unwittingly  asked 

"Will  the  election  have  any  effec 
your  musical?" 

"I  don't  think  so,"  Berlin  said.  ' 
unless  something  new  has  happens 
Grover  Cleveland."  LZJ  UZM 
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Hold  a  Kleenex  Tissue 
against  your  face.  Feels  soft 
as  a  bunny  — smooth  as  silk! 
That's  because  a  special 
process  keeps  this  quality 
tissue  extra  soft.  So  caress- 
ing to  delicate  skin.  Such  a 
blessing  for  sniffle-sore 
noses! 


You  won't  find  any  weak 
spots  in  Kleenex  — so  when 
you  take  cold,"  or  take  off 
cold  cream,  don't  take  just 
"tissues."  Insist  on  gentle 
Kleenex  — the  brand  that 
gives  strength  and  absor- 
bency  you  can  depend  on! 


V 


Only  Kleenex  gives  you  the 
handy  Serv-a-Tissue  box! 
You  can  pull  /'usf  one  double 
tissue  at  a  time  (not  gobs, 
not  a  fistful!)  and  up  pops 
another.  Always  ready  for 
dozens  of  uses,  Kleenex 
saves  time,  trouble,  tissues. 


Only  Kleenex* 
is  just  like"  Kleenex 


r4   YOUR 
SESTWIN 

tissues! 


Compare  tissues  — compare 
boxes  —  you'll  agree  no  other 
tissue  gives  you  all  the  ad- 
vantages of  Kleenex.  Soft! 
Strong!  Pops  up!  Ask  for  it 
by  name  and  see  for  your- 
self why  Kleenex  is  your 
best  buy  in  tissues! 


Americas 
Fcwovite 
Tissue 
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I  FLEW  FOR  ISRAEL 

Continued  from  page  15 


Rome  as  a  passenger.  I  went  to  the  Medi- 
terraneo  Hotel  where  Buzz  and  Lennie 
and  I  had  stayed.  For  three  days  I 
brooded.  Then  one  morning  I  woke  up 
and  my  hands  were  no  longer  shaking, 
my  head  was  clear,  and  1  realized  that  I 
was  all  right  again. 

I  called  the  Haganah  man,  told  him  I 
was  ready  for  duty,  and  he  said  there 
would  be  a  plane  waiting  for  me  the  next 
morning.  And  from  that  time  on  I  was 
a  full-fledged  member  of  the  volunteer 
Israeli  Air  Force. 

What  makes  a  normal  thirty-three- 
year-old  American  quit  his  job  to  travel 
7,000  miles  to  a  hunk  of  desert,  and  fly 
all  sorts  of  broken-down  crates  under  all 
sorts  of  conditions?  There  are  those  who 
think  we  did  it  for  money.  Money? 
My  salary  as  an  Israeli  pilot  was  one 
hundred  dollars  a  month.  Was  it  a  search 
for  excitement,  an  escape  from  the  bore- 
dom of  routine  everyday  life?  Not  for 
me  it  wasn't.  I  was  perfectly  happy  liv- 
ing in  Los  Angeles  working  as  a  sales- 
man, going  to  the  movies  twice  a  week, 
going  bowling  on  Saturday  night,  occa- 
sionally lifting  a  stein  of  beer  with  the 
gang  and  in  the  summer  rooting  for  the 
Los  Angeles  Angels.  I  wasn't  bored. 
Why  didl  enlist  in  the  Israeli  Air  Force? 

Why  Pilots  Joined  Up 

Often  we'd  sit  in  the  ready  room  at 
an  airport  in  Czechoslovakia  or  Yugo- 
slavia or  at  our  Israel  base  at  Aqir  and 
we'd  ask  one  another  that  question.  Most 
of  us  were  Americans  but  there  were 
British,  Canadian  and  South  African  pi- 
lots, also,  in  our  volunteer  group.  Three 
of  us  had  joined  up  together  in  Los  An- 
geles: Bob  Vickman,  Stanley  Andrews 
and  myself.  Bob  and  Stanley  had  been 
AAF  pilots  too,  and  they'd  been  doing 
all  right  as  civilians.  They  didn't  want 
any  excitement  either,  but  something 
within  them  impelled  them  to  fight  for 
Israel. 

It  was  early  in  1948  when  I  joined  the 
volunteer  group.  For  months  I'd  been 
reading  about  the  fight  the  Jews  of  Pales- 
tine were  making.  During  the  war  we 
knew  what  we  were  fighting  for  all  right, 
and  reading  the  newspapers  out  in  L.A. 
I  had  got  to  thinking  that  the  Jews  were 


fighting  for  the  same  things  that  we  had 
fought  for.  They  wanted  a  democratic 
country  of  their  own,  the  sort  of  country 
our  forefathers  had  fought  for. 

The  League  of  Nations  had  given  them 
the  world's  blessing,  but  in  recent  years 
the  world  had  turned  against  them,  had 
repudiated  the  promises  it  had  made. 
The  world  seemed  more  ihterested  in 
power  politics,  in  economic  stability  for 
well-entrenched  Middle  East  interests, 
in  maintaining  the  status  quo.  The  world 
seemed  more  interested  in  oil  beneath 
the  ground  than  in  people  above  the 
ground. 

I'd  been  educated  in  the  New  York 
Public  schools,  and  then  I  studied  engi- 
neering at  Cooper  Union.  You  get  an 
awfully  good  training  in  democracy  in 
New  York  schools.  I  kept  reading  the 
papers  and  watching  the  United  Nations 
evade  its  responsibilities  toward  strug- 
gling little  Israel.  I  got  madder  and  mad- 
der and  one  day  a  thought  occurred  to 
me.  I  too  was  a  Jew. 

I'd  never  thought  much  about  that 
because  it  didn't  seem  to  matter  one  way 
or  another  in  school  or  college  or  in  the 
Fifth  Air  Force.  I  had  no  kinship  with 
the  Jews  of  Europe  beyond  a  historical 
relation.  Back  in  1921  a  million  or  so 
Americans  came  to  the  sudden  realiza- 
tion that  although  they  owed  allegiance 
only  to  this  country  they  had  Irish  blood 
in  them,  and  they  poured  forth  their 
money  and  their  efforts  to  help  Ireland 
become  a  free  state. 

This  in  no  way  compromised  their 
loyalty  to  America.  Their  only  ties  with 
Ireland  were  historical  ties,  but  they 
arose  in  fierce  anger  to  support  and  es- 
tablish the  De  Valera  regime.  Now  I 
felt  as  they  had  felt  then. 

It  was  that  simple,  and  three  weeks 
after  I'd  enlisted  I  found  myself  ferry- 
ing a  bomber  over  Arab  positions. 

I  felt  very  much  at  home  in  Israel,  not 
because  I  was  a  Jew  (non-Jewish  mem- 
bers of  our  group  felt  the  Same  way) 
but  because  the  Israeli  fighters  of  the 
Palmach  and  the  Haganah  and  the 
civilians  who  were  fighting  in  their  own 
way  were  so  much  like  men  I'd  trained 
with  in  the  Air  Force  and  had  gone  over- 
seas with.  The  native-born  Palestinian 
is  called  a  Sabre.  To  my  surprise  the  or- 
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dinary  Sabre  looked  exactly  like  Hitler's 
definition  of  an  Aryan.  He  was  usually 
blond,  regular-featured,  blue-eyed  and 
tall. 

Sabre  is  the  name  given  to  the  fruit  of 
the  cactus  plant.  This  fruit  is  tough  out- 
side but  sweet  inside,  and  that  about 
sums  up  the  native  Palestinian.  In  battle 
he  was  tough  and  he  could  embark  on 
overnight  marches  carrying  a  pack  and 
his  gun  and  be  fit  to  fight  when  he 
ended  the  march,  and  he  could  endure 
any  degree  of  suffering. 

They  are  definitely  our  kind  of  people, 
these  Palestinians.  That  was  the  verdict 
of  every  one  of  the  300  volunteer  mem- 
bers of  the  air  force  I  knew.  We  were 
also  surprised  to  find  that  the  majority 
spoke  English. 

The  military  victory  won  by  Israel 
contradicted  every  textbook  ever  writ- 
ten by  the  experts.  On  paper  they  had 
no  right  to  win  against  the  strength  of 
five  sovereign  Arab  nations.  On  May 
15,  1948,  Palestine  became  Israel,  and 
immediately  the  fury  of  the  Arab  attack 
broke.  On  that  date  Israel  didn't  have 
a  single  fighter  plane  to  defend  her  cities 
from  air  attack;  she  had  no  antiaircraft 
weapons — just  machine  guns.  Bren  guns 
and  small-caliber  stuff.  Every  day  the 
Egyptian  Spitfires  and  Dakotas  came 
over  to  drop  their  bombs  on  defenseless 
cities,  towns  and  villages. 

Eventually,  though,  we  had  an  air 
force  of  a  sort.  At  its  very  greatest 
strength  it  consisted  of  three  B-17s 
(flown  "illegally"  from  America);  25 
single-engined  Norsemen  (flown  "ille- 
gally" from  Canada);  15  Messerschmitts 
(bought  in  Czechoslovakia);  30  Spit- 
fires (given  to  Czechoslovakia  by  the 
British  as  a  gift  and  sold  by  the  Czechs 
to  Israel);  two  Mosquitoes  (bought  by 
an  English  film  producer  ostensibly  to 
use  in  the  making  of  a  picture  but  smug- 
gled out  of  England  to  Israel);  six  Osts 
(two-engined  British  training  planes 
smuggled  out  of  England);  two  C-54s 
(flown  "illegally"  from  the  United 
States);  ten  C-46s  (flown  from  Amer- 
ica) and  a  fleet  of  Piper  Cubs,  which,  so 
help  me,  were  used  for  bombing. 

That  was  our  air  force.  It  was  this  tiny 
group  of  planes  that  cleared  the  skies, 
gave  air  cover  to  ground  troops,  and  in 
the  final  analysis  turned  the  tide  of  his- 
tory. 

I  returned  from  Israel  a  short  time 
ago,  and  already  I've  been  shocked  at 
some  of  the  ideas  people  have  of  how 
the  Israel  army  managed  to  get  arms. 
A  great  many  people  have  the  idea  that 
Russia  backed  the  fight  made  by  Israel, 
supplying  arms  and  planes  through 
Czechoslovakia.  Here's  how  that  deal 
was  worked:  There  was  an  air  base  at 
2atec,  about  60  miles  from  Prague,  and 
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we  would  fly  our  C-46s  there,  pick  ur 
load  of  guns,  ammo  and  Messerschmi 
and  head  for  Israel. 

Israel  had  tried  desperately  in  tl 
world  market  to  buy  guns  and  plan 
but  following  the  poli>.\  ol  the  lirit 
Foreign  Office,  the  world  had  declarlil 
an  arms  embargo  against  Israel.  Orl 
Czechoslovakia  and  Switzerland  woili 
sell  to  Israel,  and  Switzerland  didn't  hall 
much  to  sell.  The  Czechs  were  in  a  ni 
spot.  They  had  a  virtual  monopoly 
the  market  and  could  name  their  o\ 
price.  They  agreed  to  sell  Israel 
Messerschmitts,  and  we  crated  these 
and  flew  them  to  Israel  in  our  (  -4< 
Czechoslovakia  had  acquired  these  M< 
serschmitts  for  practically  nothing 
part  of  Germany's  war-surplus  sioc 
left  in  Czechoslovakia.  She  sold  the] 
to  Israel  for  $40,000  each. 

Ben-Gurion  was  so  desperate  f 
fighter  planes  to  protect  his  civilian  pt 
ulation  from  bombing  that  he  had 
submit  to  the  holdup.  These  were  ve 
old,  tired  Messerschmitts.  The  guns  wc 
poorly  synchronized  and  more  than  h; 
the  time  they  jammed. 

The  Egyptian  air  force  had  plenty 
Spitfires  and  Fiats  (a  pretty  good  fight 
sold  to  them  by  Italy)   and  dozens 
C-47s  given  to  them  by  the  British.  B 
the  Gyppos  were  clumsy  pilots,  and  evi 
with  their  enormous  advantage  in  a 
craft  they  couldn't  do  any  real  damage 
Israel. 

One  afternoon  one  of  our  lads  * 
stooging  along  in  his  Spit  when  he  si 
seven  Gyppo  fighters  (five  Spits  and  t\ 
Fiats)  below  him.  He  dived  at  the  ft 
mation  and  got  one  Spit,  which  we 
down  in  flames.  Two  of  the  Gyppo  Sp 
fires  lit  right  out  for  home,  leaving  fo 
to  battle  it  out.  Our  boy  made  anoth 
pass  and  hit  two  of  them.  They  fell  c 
of  formation.  The  remaining  two  plan 
lit  out  for  the  south.  Our  pilot  was  abc 
out  of  gas  so  he  had  to  come  back  to  t 
base. 

Now  no  pilot,  no  matter  how  goc 
has  any  right  to  disperse  a  squadron 
seven  fighters.  This  happened  time  aft 
time,  and  we  couldn't  figure  it  out. 
suppose  the  answer  was  that  the  Ar 
pilots  really  didn't  have  anything  to  flu 
for.  They  were  just  going  through  t 
motions. 

Once  the  B-17s  and  the  C-46s  beg, 
to  arrive  wc  were  able  to  do  a  lit 
bombing  of  our  own.  We  used  to  lau 
at  the  pretty  blue  uniforms  the  crews 
the  American  ships  arrived  in.  Th 
were  like  the  ordinary  uniforms  wo 
by  transport  pilots  at  home,  but  they  h. 
the  letters  L.A.P.S.A.  on  their  caps.  Th 
meant  Lineas  Aereas  de  Panama  Socie 
Anonyme,  which  was  a  Panama  air  li 
chartered  for  Central  American  trips. 

Larger  Planes  from  the  U.S. 

This  was  a  dummy  company  and 
bought  ten  C-46s  in  the  United  Stati 
American  volunteers  donned  the  pretl 
official-looking  uniforms  and  flew  t 
planes  to  Mexico  City  and  then  to  Pa 
ama.  They  stayed  in  Panama,  too — lo: 
enough  to  refuel.  Then  they  headed  f 
Israel  via  Natal  (Brazil),  Dakar  and  C 
tania  (Sicily). 

Not  all  of  them  arrived.  One  C- 
crashed  at  Mexico  City  because  of  ovj 
loading,  killing  its  crew  of  four.  A 
other  B-17  stopped  at  the  Azores,  at 
State  Department  officials  requested  t 
Portuguese  authorities  to  impoui 
the  plane  and  return  the  crew  to  tl 
United  States. 

Israel's  chief  enemy  was  always  t' 
combination  of  the  British  Foreign  Offi 
and  our  State  Department.  The  Ara 
were  easy  enough  to  handle,  but  it  w 
hard  to  understand  or  cope  with  the  h 
tred  displayed  toward  Israel.  It  was  al 
a  mystery  to  us  why  the  world  jumpi 
through  a  hoop  when  our  State  Depai 
ment  cracked  the  whip. 

If  it  hadn't  been  for  the  State  Depai 
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ment,  the  fighting  in  Israel  would  have 
ended  long  before  it  did,  and  hundreds  of 
lives  would  have  been  saved.  Let  me  ex- 
plain that  one.  Last  summer  Israel  needed 
ammunition  desperately.  We  shuttled 
back  and  forth  from  Czechoslovakia  to 
Israel  as  fast  as  our  planes  would  fly. 
When  we'd  reach  the  limit  of  our  endur- 
ance we'd  often  collapse  into  bed  and 
sleep  for  24  hours. 

There  was  one  man,  though,  who  never 
collapsed,  an  iron  man,  Raymond  Kurtz, 
who  had  been  a  B-17  pilot  during  the 
war.  Ray,  a  New  York  policeman  before 
he  joined  the  Israeli  Air  Force,  became  a 
legend  in  the  Israeli  Air  Force.  While  the 
rest  of  us  were  dropping  from  exhaustion 
he  kept  right  on  flying.  During  one 
stretch  of  ten  days  last  September,  Kurtz 
flew  exactly  200  hours.   Figure  that  out. 

And  the  stuff  that  Kurtz  and  the  rest 
of  us  were  bringing  in  from  Czechoslo- 
vakia was  the  only  thing  that  kept  the 
Palmach  and  the  Haganah  fighting  there 
in  the  Negeb.  Then  it  came  to  an  end. 

A  Visitor  from  Prague 

One  day  we  were  all  sitting  around 
our  shack  at  the  2atec  aifport  playing 
bridge.  Our  planes  were  all  loaded  with 
those  wooden  boxes  marked  "Glass"  or 
"Fragile,"  and  we  were  waiting  for  a 
weather  clearance.  A  pleasant  sort  of 
chap — an  American — walked  into  the 
room  and  started  to  talk  to  us.  He  said 
his  name  was  MacDonald  and  that  he 
was  from  the  U.S.  embassy  in  Prague. 

We  dropped  our  cards  and  felt  sick. 
Obviously  he'd  come  to  investigate  this 
airport.  He  knew  that  most  of  us  were 
American  citizens  and  he  knew  what  we 
were  doing. 

"I  guess  we've  had  it,"  I  said,  and 
MacDonald  smiled  almost  apologeti- 
cally. It  seemed  awfully  funny  to  us  that 
he  was  fighting  on  one  side  and  we 
other  Americans  were  fighting  on  the 


opposite  side.  Anyhow,  the  next  ,> 
the  Czech  government  got  a  strong » 
quest  from  our  State  Department  to  c  * 
up  Zatec.  And  the  Czech  governnj| 
meekly  obeyed. 

Occasionally  a  plane  did  make  a  quk 
trip  into  Czechoslovakia  and  return  \  h 
a  load  of  supplies,  but  as  a  main  arter  >( 
supply  the  route  no  longer  existed  Q 
we  confined  our  activities  to  boml 
Arab  military  positions  at  Gaza, 
El  Majdal  and  Falujja. 

We   usually  bombed  at  night. 
Arabs  for  some  reason  or  other  seei 
afraid  to  fly  in  the  dark.     The 
were    usually    clear    and    our.   hea 
loaded  transport  planes  would  have 
sitting  ducks  for  their  Spitfires,  but 
never  bothered  us.    They  depended 
tirely  on  flak  and  sometimes  that 
pretty  good,  because  they  had  fine 
aircraft   weapons   which  they  had 
tained  from  the  British. 

A  few  days  after  Bob  Vickman  I 
got  it — he  was  killed  when  a  defec  t 
Messerschmitt  he  was  piloting  crashd  - 
my  other  Los  Angeles  pal,  Stanley 
drews,    was   killed   when   flak   broint 
down  the  Mosquito  he  was  flying,  j 

It  was  the  Pacific  all  over  again.  Yc'd 
come  back  from  a  mission,  go  in  fi 
mess  hall  to  have  some  coffee  and  lii] 
around  rather  surreptitiously  to  see  \a 
was  missing.  There  were  plenty  \a 
didn't  come  back,  and  we  always  ho 
they  had  died  quickly.  This  was  a 
we  found  out  what  Arabs  occasioi 
did  to  prisoners.  Two  of  our  men 
return  one  night — we  found  their 
bly  mutilated  bodies  a  week  later 

The  bombing  we  did  was  hardly  in 
American  Air  Force  tradition.  To 
with,  we  had  no  bomb  racks.  When 
got  over  the  target  the  pilot  would  | 
and  the  bomb  chuckers  (that's  what 
called  them)  would  roll  the  bombs 
of  the  open  door.  We  usually  h 
make  three  runs  over  the  target. 
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Vodka  auf  Wiedersehen  mult  urn  in  parvo ; 
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Prosit  saludos  acushla  Machree ! 

— AL  GRAHAM 
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iVe  didn't  use  bomb  sights  or  the 
ial  aids  to  accurate  bombing  we  had 
ring  the  war.  When  our  instruments 
it  haywire  we  couldn't  replace  them, 
fleet  of  bombing  planes  would  have 
ked  an  American  Air  Force  CO. 
addition  to  a  tew  heavies  we  used 
e-engined  Norsemen  and  Piper 
s.  It  was  quite  a  sight  to  see  a  little 
stagger  off  the  runway  under  the 
ght  of  three  bombs  and  a  pilot,  but 
did  it  every  night, 
d  the  war  was  won.  Israel  not  only 
to  fight  the  whole  world  on  the 
omatic  front  and  the  five  Arab  na- 
on  the  military  front;  she  had  to 
tt  broken-down,  inferior  equipment, 
onel  David  Marcus,  the  West  Point 
cer  whose  memory  is  now  revered  in 
id,  once  explained  to  me  that  there 
er  had  been  a  war  like  this. 
Before  we  can  start  a  real  offensive," 
told  me,  "we  have  to  go  out  and  cap- 
t  the  weapons  we  need.  We  start  off 
i  Sten  guns  and  two-inch  mortars, 
hine  guns,  Bren  guns  and  some 
no.  Then  we  are  ready  to  make  a 
attack.  These  boys  1  command  can 
more  with  fewer  weapons  than  any 
ters  I've  ever  seen.  And  they  never 
»w  when  they've  had  enough." 

ir  Won  by  Men — Not  Weapons 

)avid  Marcus  never  knew  when  he 
enough  either.  A  few  days  after  I 
ed  to  him  he  was  killed.  Marcus 
right;  the  war  was  not  won  by 
ipons  but  by  people.  Everyone  you 
:  in  Tel  Aviv  or  Haifa  was  doing  a 
job.  One  night  they  put  a  new  bomb 
cker  on  my  plane.  He  laughed  when 
cognized  him.  I'd  seen  him  the  week 
ore  behind  the  desk  of  a  hotel  on 
I'arkon  Street  in  Tel  Aviv. 
toe  day  a  high-ranking  Haganah  mili- 
7  commander  came  to  our  air  base, 
ked  him  the  size  of  the  Israel  army, 
said.  "We  have  an  army  of  750,000." 
But  that's  the  entire  population  of 
id,"  I  said,  puzzled. 
That's  right,"  he  said  calmly. 
"his  was  a  war  for  survival  and  it  was 
important  to  be  fought  only  by  mili- 
i  men.  Everybody  old  enough  to 
was  old  enough  to  fight  in  one  way 
other.  I  was  with  the  Israeli  Air 
ce  for  nine  months,  and  my  admira- 
i  for  the  people  of  the  country  grew 
iter  and  greater  the  longer  I  stayed 
country.  They  had  the  same  spirit 
Jidependence  that  our  pioneers  had. 
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They  were  wise,  too,  and  were  not  to  be 
fooled  by  smooth  promises. 

Russia  made  a  big  point  of  supporting 
Israel  at  United  Nations  meetings,  but 
the  Israeli  people  only  chuckled  at  the 
transparent  attempt  by  the  Communists 
to  show  friendship  for  the  new  country. 

The  people  of  Israel  are  the  most 
democratic  people  in  the  world.  They 
know  what  Fascism  did  to  millions  of 
their  brothers  in  Europe.  They  know 
that  thousands  had  fled  Communism  in 
Russia,  Poland,  Czechoslovakia  and 
Hungary  because  they  wanted  to  live  the 
life  of  true  democracy  which  they  could 
find  only  in  Israel.  Israel  is  the  only 
bulwark  of  democracy  in  the  whole 
Middle  East,  and  it  is  our  kind  of  de- 
mocracy. 

The  Israel  Cabinet  includes  a  Minister 
of  Minorities,  whose  job  is  to  safeguard 
the  rights  of  Arabs  and  other  minority 
groups  in  the  country.  As  citizens  they 
are  guaranteed  the  same  political  and 
economic  freedoms  given  to  Jewish 
citizens  of  the  country.  Employers  by 
law  must  pay  Arab  workers  the  same 
wages  paid  to  Jewish  workers.  The  Cab- 
inet also  includes  a  Minister  for  Re- 
ligious Affairs,  whose  job  is  to  see  to  it 
that  no  one  of  a  minority  faith  is  dis- 
criminated against. 

Now  I'm  back  home  ready  to  go  to 
work  again.  Friends  of  mine  say,  "You 
wasted  nine  months  of  your  life  flying 
for  Israel."  I  laugh  at  them.  I  learned 
an  awful  lot  in  those  nine  months.  I 
saw  Communism  in  action  in  Czecho- 
slovakia and  did  not  like  what  I  saw. 
I  saw  democracy  in  its  finest  form  work- 
ing in  Israel  and  I  couldn't  help  being 
thrilled  at  that.  I  read  the  Israeli  Decla- 
ration of  Independence  which  made  the 
country  a  sovereign  nation  last  May,  and 
the  wording  of  it  seemed  familiar  to  me. 
Then  I  realized  that  it  was  closely  pat- 
terned after  our  own  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence. 

The  Communist  propagandists  like  to 
rant  about  the  decadent  democracies 
and  the  virtues  of  the  totalitarian  state. 
They  forget  that  Thomas  Jefferson  wrote 
the  basic  rules  for  a  democratic  state 
more  than  170  years  ago  and  the  rules 
are  still  working  today.  They've  worked 
pretty  well  for  us  here  at  home  and 
they're  working  well  for  the  newest  de- 
mocracy on  earth.  This  is  what  I  learned 
in  Israel  and  it  had  made  me  a  better 
American  and  a  more  fervent  believer  in 
democracy  than  ever.  No,  those  nine 
months  were  not  wasted. 


How  Hard  Can  You  Work . . . 
to  Get  Fired  ? 


I'm  the  Chap 
who  wants  to  know 


"Night  after  night  1  come  back  to  the  office 
after  dinner ...  to  finish  up  odds  and  ends  I 
can't  manage  during  the  day.  I'm  just  as  effi- 
cient as  the  next  guy,  but  no  one  can  do  a  good 
day's  work  in  a  noisy  office.  I  can't  concen- 
trate, get  jumpy  and  nervous  and  keep  mak- 
ing 'careless'  mistakes.  And  here's  the  payoff! 
Now  I  get  told  that  I'm  costing  the  company 
far  too  much  overtime, to  cut  it  out. ..'or  else'!'' 


NTm  the  Fellow 
who  can  tell  you ! 


"Keep  your  job,  Mister,  and  do  a  day's  work 
without  overtime!  Tell  your  boss  that  spend- 
ing a  little  to  quiet  the  office  will  save  him  a 
lot  on  overtime  pay.  Tell  him  Sound  Con- 
ditioning work  can  be  done  without  inter- 
rupting office  routine.  By  calling  me  in,  he'll 
cut  personnel  turnover  and  get  greater  effi- 
ciency from  his  entire  staff.  Why  me? 

"I'm  a  member  of  the  largest  and  most 
experienced  Sound  Conditioning  organiza- 
tion in  the  country.  Acousti-Celotex  has  com- 
pleted over  200,000  ceiling  installations  . . . 
more  than  any  other  company  in  the  business. 
We  have  the  correct  materials  for  every  kind 
of  Sound  Conditioning  job.  If  you  are  inter- 
ested in  increasing  production  efficiency,  I'd 
like  to  give  you  a  free  analysis." 


GUARANTEED 


Offices,  stores,  schools,  banks,  churches,  and  factories  from  coast  to  coast  are  already 
enjoying  the  benefits  of  modern  Sound  Conditioning.  Acousti-Celotex  Tile,  for 
example,  can  immediately  increase  personnel  efficiency  up  to  10%,  cut  employee 
turnover,  save  time  and  money  . .  .  daily!  And  you  can  paint  Acousti-Celotex  Tile 
repeatedly,  without  reducing  its  superior  sound  absorbing  efficiency! 

Celotex  has  back  of  it  the  years  of  scientific  research,  the  nationwide  organ- 
ization and  quality-proved  products  which  enable  your  distributor  to  guarantee  his 
work,  his  materials,  his  Sound  Conditioning  techniques.  For  the  name  of  your  local 
Acousti-Celotex  distributor  in  the  U.S.  or  Canada  and  a  FREE  copy  of  the  informa- 
tive booklet  "25  Questions  and  Answers  on  Sound  Conditioning,"  write  to  The 
Celotex  Corporation,  120  South  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago  3,  Illinois. 


Acousti-Celotex 


FOR   OFFICES    •     FACTORIES    •     BANKS    •     SCHOOLS    •     CHURCHES 
STORES    •     HOTELS    •    AND   HOSPITALS 
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CHOOSE    THE    ONE    BLENDED    WHISKEY 
THAT  GIVES    YOU    ALL    3 


FLEISCHMAMS 

PREFERRED 

j£  THE  STRAIGHT  WHISKIES  IN  THIS  PRODUCT  ARE  4  YEARS  OR  MORE  OLD.  35% 
STRAIGHT  WHISKIES.  65%  NEUTRAL  SPIRITS  DISTILLED  FROM  GRAIN.  90  PROOF. 
BLENDED  WHISKEY.  THE  FLEISCHMANN  DISTILLING  CORPORATION,  PEEKSKILL.  N.  Y. 


THE  TRUTH  ABOUT 
MAIL-ORDER  MARRIAGE 


Continued  from  page  21 


Ivan  Adams  of  Atlanta  to  help  you  se- 
lect your  mate.  And  in  case  you  are  illit- 
erate, the  Belpan  system,  operated  by 
William  D.  Spanos  of  New  York  City, 
includes  a  cardboard  application  blank 
with  holes  to  be  punctured  against  your 
qualifications. 

Lonely  hearts  who  have  answered  ads, 
but  aren't  sufficiently  lonesome  to  want 
to  pay  the  usual  $3  fee,  receive  an  ava- 
lanche of  follow-up  letters.  Usually  the 
circulars  come  flooding  in  with  such  mel- 
ancholy warnings  that  most  people  send 
in  the  money  just  to  be  rid  of  them. 

Many,  however,  are  inclined  to  apply 
for  membership  right  away  because  the 
Listings  are  so  sensationally  provocative. 

Young,  Beautiful  and  Rich 

In  a  recent  catalogue  Jane  Fuller  of 
Thorpe,  Wisconsin,  offers  this  tidbit: 

"Annapolis,  Md.  This  •'beautiful,  18- 
year-old  girl  is  unable  to  meet  the  type 
of  gentleman  she  would  like  for  a  hus- 
band. She  is  5  ft.,  3  in.,  104  lbs.  She  has 
chestnut  hair  and  hazel  eyes.  Is  viva- 
cious. SHE  WAS  THE  SOLE  HEIR  OF 
HER  FATHER'S  ESTATE,  WHICH 
LEFT  HER  A  TRUST  FUND  OF 
$60,000.  HAS  HER  OWN  CAR  AND 
APARTMENT.  But  is  unselfish  and 
lonely  despite  her  financial  assets." 

"A  bundle  of  pep  made  into  the  right 
proportions  for  some  gent  who  likes 
small  packages,"  states  another  ad. 

WhUe  another  club  says  in  an  ad: 
"Very  handsome,  German  descent,  age 
26,  66  in.  tall,  weight  125  lbs.,  light 
brown  wavy  hair,  blue  eyes,  very  pleas- 
ing and  lovable  disposition,  college  edu- 
cation, artist,  has  good  income.  At 
present  worth  $50,000  and  she  will  in- 
herit TWENTY-FIVE  MILLION  DOL- 
LARS ($25,000,000).  Anxious  to  marry 
soon." 

Evan  Moore,  who  calls  his  Jackson- 
ville, Florida,  agency  "the  foremost  se- 
lect social  correspondence  society  in  the 
world,"  and  who  has  enrolled  more  than 
62,000  men  and  women,  over  half  of 
whom,  he  claims,  have  found  their  mates, 
compiles  the  most  tantalizing  prospec- 
tuses. In  the  trade,  his  lists  contain  what 
is  known  as  the  "Moore  touch,"  which 
means  they  are  a  little  more  lushly  writ- 
ten than  others. 


His  current   list  is  enough  to 
any    bachelor's    eyes    pop.    A    twl 
eight-year-old  heiress  of  French-lJ 
descent  has  "kissable  lips,  velvet  I 
plcxion"  and  is  "very  affectionatqp 
pcrbly  formed." 

"Boys,  she's  a  dream,"  is  the  conL 
appended  to  an  eighteen-year-old  ccfe 
girl  with  a  "big  warm  heart  fu|c! 
love." 

An  eighteen-year-old  Houston,  Ip 
divorcee  is  described  as  a  "pe[to\ 
sehorita,  has  lovely  flashing  eyesfe 
black  hair,  wants  rancher  but  nomi 
bossy  type,  because  she  has  high  tepe 
when  bossed. 

"My  pillow  is  wet  with  tears  of  lw 
ness,"    mourns    a    forty-seven-yeapl^ 
widow   from   Live   Oak,   Florida, 
plays  the  guitar  and  wants  "respecl 
man." 

After  you  have  sent  in  the 
membership  fee,  you  receive  the 
more  magical  list  of  150-odd  name 
addresses,  plus  suggestions  that  yoi^ 
other  profit-making  items.     Most 
ask  from  10  to  50  cents  for  every  mil 
graphed  list.    Some  sell  additional  1<| 
heart  monthly  newspapers.    Other 
pose  to  make  miniature  snapshot 
for  $1,  to  send  to  your  new-found 

For  25  cents  Moore  sends  along 
page  pamphlet,  Courtship  by  Mail, 
an  edition  for  each  sex,  it  proposi 
tell  the  novice  the  art  of  Selectil 
Suitable  Correspondent,  Writing 
Letters,  Asking  Questions,  Exchail 
Photos,  Telling  Past  Love  AffairsJ 
Combining  Love,  Money  and  Mar 

Generally,  members  need  little  hd 
conducting  their  postage-stamp  romJ 
Even  the  shyest,  club  operators  say! 
letters  an  open-sesame  to  usually  c] 
lips.  The  medium  furnishes  secrecy  f 
the  prying  eyes  of  neighbors  who  il 
laugh;  it  provides  invisibility  againa 
embarrassment  of  an  immediate  tl 
ing.  And  because  everybody  knows! 
that  everybody  else  is  in  the  samel 
dicament,  nobody  has  to  be  selfj 
scious. 

Those  few  who  are  somewhat  hej| 
about    joining    the    clubs    are 
bowled  over  by  testimonials.     D\l 
Hildebrant,  manager  of  a  club  in  Or 
Nebraska,   is   more  elegant   than 
operators    and    puts    out    a    foot-l 
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COLLIER'S 


"I    finally    got   fed    up    reading   best 
sellers.  Now  I'm  reading  your  books" 


Collier's  for  April  30, 
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I  MORE  THAN  A  SHAVE 
TO  MAKE  YOUR  FACE> 

LOOK  ITS  BtST 
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•  Sportsman  Shave  Lotion 
really  makes  your  face  feel  clean, 
refreshed  and  invigorated.  Antiseptic 
in  action  and  mildly  astringent,  it  closes 
pores,  and  takes  care  of  razor  nicks. 
You'll  like  Sportsman's  pleasing  aroma, 
too,  as  have  millions  of  other  men— 
and  their  friends.  Sportsman  Shaving 
Lotion,  in  its  new  "Every  Day  ■  r/«, 
Use"  bottle,  4  ounces  for  only   *I«'J" 

At  Belter  Stores  Ettryubtrt 
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/shaving  lotion 
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slick-paper  job.  It  is  packed  with  cor- 
roborative letters  swooning  with  undying 
gratitude. 

A  typical  testimonial  comes  from  a 
Houston,  Texas,  stenographer: 

"I  expect  to  be  married  in  June  to  a 
Fine  Man  I  met  through  your  Club. 
Sure  owe  you  a  world  of  thanks  to  your 
kindness  to  me.  Please  take  my  name 
off  lists." 

Occasionally,  however,  the  ex-mem- 
ber* are  not  so  pleased  by  the  wonders  of 
communing  through  the  mails.  This 
huffy  note  came  from  a  Middle  Western 
apartment-house  manager  who  came 
liast  to  marry  a  Bronx  millinery  de- 
signer: 

"This  is  the  second  time  1  am  request- 
ing you  to  please  remove  the  name  of  my 
wue,  Doris,  from  your  list  completely 

as  she  is  no  longer  Miss .    We  were 

married  here  in  June,  and  since  then 
have  been  annoyed  frequently  by  letters 
from  other  members  to  my  wife.  This 
must  stop!  So  please  get  busy  at  once 
and  remove  this  name  from  your  list." 

A  curious  truism  about  the  lonely 
hearts  clubs  is  that  while  members  think 
nothing  of  glossing  their  own  biogra- 
phies, they  usually  swallow  whole  the 
veracity  of  what  they  read  in  the  lists. 
Deceits  sometimes  lead  to  bitter  dis- 
illusion, as  in  the  touching  romance 
between  a  forty-three-year-old  Dallas, 
Texas,  divorcee  and  a  forty-five-year- 
old  Omaha,  Nebraska,  widower.  The  di- 
vorcee fell  in  love  with  the  handsome 
photo  of  the  widower,  and  went  into 
raptures  when  he  described  the  wealth 
of  his  ranch.  The  widower  sent  her  a  bus 
ticket,  and  they  met  at  the  station. 

For  his  part,  he  was  surprised  to  find 
her  older-looking  than  her  photo.  But 
she  was  dismayed  at  his  working  clothes, 
dumfounded  at  his  small  farm,  and 
aghast  when  introduced  to  his  four 
hitherto  unannounced  children.  She  re- 
turned in  a  huff  to  the  lonely  mesas  of 
Texas. 

Inspector  L.  A.  Hiller,  of  the  U.S. 
Postal  Inspection  Service,  New  York 
Division,  reports  that  the  correspond- 
ence clubs  themselves  are  mostly  above- 
board,  because  postal  authorities  keep 
such  a  tight  check  on  their  operations. 
Nowadays  it's  the  dishonest  correspond- 
ent— the  crook  who  wants  to  bleed  a 
sucker,  the  phony  who  begs  for  cash  to 
stave  off  a  mortgage  foreclosure,  the 
married  man  after  an  easy  love  affair — 
who  provides  the  trouble. 

Racket  Yields  Nice  Income 

One  New  York  woman  has  made  a 
tidy  living  from  the  lonely  hearts  clubs. 
She  writes  the  same  letter  to  about  20 
men,  includes  the  same  bewitching 
photo,  then  gets  palpitating  love  letters 
and  train  fare  from  most  of  the  20. 
Money  in  pocket,  she  moves  to  another 
lodging  under  an  assumed  name,  and 
starts  her  game  again. 

Her  versatility  has  moved  Evan  Moore 
to  warn  his  male  members  in  his  recent 
circulars  about  this  "black  sheep  in  our 
flock."  He  still  recalls  bitterly  the  cele- 
brated Pollie  Jones,  a  barefooted  hill- 
billy hag,  who  extracted  several  thousand 
dollars  from  many  correspondents  be- 
fore she  was  locked  up. 

In  order  to  get  a  clear  picture  of  the 
type  of  people  who  join  matrimonial 
clubs,  this  writer  interviewed  Beatrice 
Gray,  manager  of  the  International  Cor- 
respondence Bureau  of  Miami,  Florida. 
Her  club  is  probably  typical  of  the  many 
small  clubs  now  springing  up  at  post- 
office  box  numbers  across  the  nation. 

Miss  Gray,  a  small,  energetic,  black- 
haired  woman  in  her  early  forties,  with 
a  smattering  of  free-lance  writing  ex- 
perience, started  her  club  in  November, 
1947.  She  has  since  received  5.000  let- 
ters from  coast  to  coast — hamlets,  towns, 
R.F.D.  routes — and  Canada,  England, 
Switzerland.  Germanv.  Africa,  Palestine 
and  the  Philippine  Islands;  and  she  is 


now  thinking  of  marrying  one  of  her 
correspondents  herself. 

"I  never  thought  there  could  ever  be 
so  many  lonely  people  in  the  world,"  she 
said.  "Hundreds  ot  them,  when  mailing 
me  their  application  forms,  include  with 
it  pages  baring  their  whole  life  story." 

The  majority  of  her  members  are  forty 
or  over — middle-aged  people  who  seek 
security  rather  than  romance.  Women 
by  far  exceed  men  in  seeking  mates. 
Most  of  the  lonesome  females  are  farm- 
ers' widows,  teachers,  nurses,  divorced 
housewives.  Her  mail  is  currently 
clogged  with  letters  from  women  in 
Germany  and  Italy  who  want  husbands 
who'll  Americanize  them. 

Most  of  the  men  are  farmers,  small- 
town merchants,  recent  immigrants, 
elderly  businessmen,  retired  soldiers  and 
sailors.  A  great  many  live  in  North- 
western ranch  districts  and  mining  and 
lumber  towns,  where  women  are  scarce, 
though  Miss  Gray  maintains  New  York 
'City  is  the  loneliest  center  in  the  world. 

Illusions  of  the  Elderly 

Women  over  fifty  present  the  greatest 
problem;  they  never  seem  to  realize 
they've  lost  the  charm  many  men  seek. 
Equally  troublesome  are  men  over  sixty, 
who  nurse  the  illusion  they  can  be  re- 
juvenated by  marrying  18-year-old  girls. 

Many  other  managers  have  launched 
their  clubs  for  an  idealistic  rather  than 
a  profit-making  motive.  Sympathy  for 
the  lonely  impelled  the  Reverend  John  L. 
Jones  of  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  to  start 
his  popular  Get  Together  Club.  A  native 
Welshman,  he  immigrated  to  New  York 
City.  He  found  it  lonesome,  moved  to 
Kansas  City,  but  still  found  it  lonesome, 
even  though  he  was  pastor  of  a  church. 

In  1926  he  organized  his  club  as  an 
extracurricular  activity,  on  the  theory 
that  there  were  thousands  as  lonely  as 
he.  He  was  not  wrong,  and  the  club 
thrived.  Three  years  later  he  married  a 
club  member,  Miss  Helen  Marie  Hull. 

Since  his  death,  in  1944,  the  club  has 
been  continued  by  his  daughter,  Mrs. 
Phyllis  Cornell,  a  cheerful  housewife 
and  mother  of  two  teen-age  children. 
Though  she  has  helped  hundreds  marry, 
as  did  her  father,  not  all  the  club's 
romances  have  ended  in  wedded  bliss. 
This  story,  passed  on  by  her  father,  illus- 
trates: 

"A  woman  from  Georgia,  fifty-five 
years  old,  met  a  fine  man  from  Alabama 
through  an  introduction  given  by  our 
club.  He  visited  her  several  times,  they 
liked  each  other,  became  engaged,  and 
set  the  date  for  the  wedding.  He  had  a 
nice  new  car,  a  steady  life  income  and 
bought  a  beautiful  home,  that  both  of 
them  might  spend  the  evening  of  life 
together. 

"He,  however,  according  to  her, 
turned  out  to  be  a  wolf  in  sheep's  cloth- 
ing. One  evening,  after  a  most  enjoy- 
able day,  they  were  sitting  together  in 
the  twilight  when,  suddenly,  without 
warning,  he  threw  his  arms  around  her 
and  kissed  her.  She  never  was  so  shocked 
in  her  life.  She  wrote  me  bitterly  re- 
proaching the  Get  Together  Club  for 
having  such  members." 

Hundreds  of  correspondence  clubs 
maintain  that  the  United  States,  with  the 
highest  divorce  rate  in  the  world  result- 
ing from  orthodox  courtships,  could 
learn  from  postage-stamp  romances. 

New  York  police  are  not  entirely  sold 
on  the  lonely  hearts  idea. 

They  still  recall  the  Pennsylvania  coal 
miner  who  sought  their  aid  in  finding 
his  correspondence-club  bride.  She  had 
failed  to  keep  her  appointment  at  Grand 
Central  Station  after  he  had  sent  her 
money  to  buy  a  trousseau  and  join  him 
for  the  wedding.  In  fact,  he  had  this 
gorgeous  snapshot  of  her  to  prove  it. 

Police  examined  the  photo,  recognized 
it.  and  sadly  suggested  that  he  return 
to  the  coal  mines.  It  was  a  photo  of 
Mae  West.  LZJEZJCZJ 
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the  finest  in 
smokers'  accessories 


Daily  Model 


Rogers 


Enjoy  a  pouchful  of  fresh 

jii     *     tobacco  with  a  Rogers  Air-tite 

SHr~tlIC  tobacco  pouch— with  its 

patented  '  inner  pouch  of 

seamless  rubber  that  "seals  as  it  closes"  . . . 

The  largest  selling  tobacco  pouch  made. 

Exquisitely  created  in  many  styles  and  leathers. 

Above:  Combination  Model  pouch  of  Brazilian  Peccary 

$10  (Rogers  Rarity  Pipe  $5).  Other  models,  $1.50  to  $20. 

At  left:  Daily  Model  holds  one  day's  supply 

compactly.  Beaver  Calfskin,  illustrated  $2.50.  Other 

leathers,  ond  other  models  for  full  pack 

of    tobacco,    $1.50    to    $15. 

•The  latest  in  cigarette  cases 

A  precision  made  flat  cigarette  case  that  really  stays 
closed,  thanks  to  its  ingenious  slide-track  lock. 
Holds  22  regular  or  18  king  size  cigarettes  without 
crushing.  Frame  in  gleaming  jeweler's  finish. 

Case  illustrated:  genuine  leather, 
assorted  colors,  $5;  in 
Pigskin  ond  Colfskin,  $7.50; 
Watermark  Sealskin,  $10;    jj 
Ostrich,  $12.50.  jk 
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with  the  polenttd  sliding- 
track.  Jusl  slide  lock  on  track  to 
open.  No  springs  to  work  loose. 


FREE  TO  PIPE  LOVERS! 

Willi  l«r  bookltl      Tour  Finfft 

Pip*  ond  ill  riojw  (iff",  71 

P40.fi  tiommtd  full  ol  valuablt 

ftinli.  to  iwii  to  odd'ris  Otpt    C  A. 


RO^BrS  imports,  inc. 

419  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 

EXCLUSIVE  II.  S.  DISTRIBUTOR.  PETERSON'S  PIPES.  DUBLIN,  LONDON 
Rogers  Air-tite  Pouches  in  Canada 
G.  T.  Lanning  Ltd.,  Toronto 

•  TPAOC   MAAK    NERllTCAr-O 
t'J.S.    PAT.    HO.    I,e01,l»;.  CAM.    FAT.    MO.    37*, If? 
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JOHN  BULL  IN  SEARCH  OF  A  FUTURE 


Continued  from  page  27 


from  the  market,  and  all  the  ham  and 
eggs  for  breakfast  I  could  eat  and  kidney 
pie  for  lunch  and  a  roast  for  dinner." 

What  has  happened  to  these  amenities 
of  professional-class  life?  Gone  with 
the  wind  of  austerity,  helped  by  a  push 
from  Socialist  leveling  policies. 

Since  England  is  the  most  sensitive 
democracy  in  the  world  and  since  its  cit- 
izens could  sweep  away  rationing  and 
restrictions  overnight,  the  visitor  won- 
ders why  Englishmen  put  up  with  their 
roles  of  self-sacrifice.  Casual  conversa- 
tions in  barber  chair,  corner  pub  or  local 
union  hall  soon  tell  him  why.  An  as- 
tonishing number  of  Englishmen  know 
the  economic  facts  of  life — facts  that 
must  be  known  if  50,000,000  people 
squeezed  into  a  tiny  island  are  to  survive. 

Austerity's  Standard  Bearer 

Proof  of  this  is  shown  in  their  choice 
of  a  leader.  England,  which  in  the  past 
has  conveniently  produced  a  Shake- 
speare to'  mirror  the  explosive  vigor  of 
the  Elizabethan  age,  and  a  Churchill  to 
breathe  defiance  during  its  finest  hour, 
has  now  sprung  a  leader,  made  to  order 
for  a  new  kind  of  need:  to  survive 
through  austerity.  He  is  Sir  Stafford 
Cripps,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
and  Minister  of  Economics — or  as  the 
English  call  him,  Mr.  Misery  or  the 
Minister  of  Perspiration. 

Quite  simply,  here  is  the  story  of  Eng- 
land's dilemma,  which  Cripps  has  got 
across  to  the  English  people: 

The  United  Kingdom  is  only  one- 
thirtieth  the  size  of  the  United  States 
yet  has  to  support  a  population  one  third 
of  America's.  The  crammed  island  sup- 
plies only  one  third  of  the  meat  its  peo- 
ple eat,  one  half  of  the  iron  ore  for  its 
steel  mills  and  none  of  the  cotton  for  its 
textile  plants. 

Although  poor  in  resources  England 
has  been  a  great  power  because  of  the 
power-driven  factory  which  Englishmen 
invented.  As  the  workshop  of  the  world 
for  40  unchallenged  years,  England 
turned  other  people's  ore  and  cotton 
into  locomotives,  bicycles  and  sweat- 
ers, and  traded  these  for  food  it  couldn't 
grow  itself.  When  the  mother  workshop 
spawned  workshops  all  over  the  world, 


and  commonwealths  like  Canada  and 
Australia  became  competitors,  Eng- 
land's future  was  in  danger.  And  when 
England  let  others  beat  her  at  the  pro- 
duction game  she  had  invented,  she 
headed  for  disaster.  The  war  gave  Eng- 
land the  last  shove  into  poverty. 

With  half  her  merchant  fleet  sunk,  in- 
come from  foreign  investments  gone, 
factories  run  down,  England  could  no 
longer  earn  enough  overseas  to  support 
herself  at  Western  living  standards  or  to 
rebuild  the  factories  that  could  ulti- 
mately support  her.  In  fact  her  prospects 
were  as  terrifying  as  the 
buzz  bombs  she  had  just 
survived.  Lacking  cash  with 
which  to  buy  raw  materials 
abroad,  it  looked  as  if  Eng- 
land would  have  to  cope 
with  2,000,000  unemployed, 
slash  rations  one  third  below 
the  wartime  level  and  even 
sell  her  machinery  and  plants 
to  raise  dollars  to  repay  cur- 
rent debts  and  buy  food. 

America's  Marshall  aid 
dollars  helped  England  save 
her  factories.  But  even  with 
this  help  she  could  survive 
only  if  she  turned  herself 
into  a  nation-wide  Pitts- 
burgh, with  efficient  facto- 
ries, jammed  smokestack  to 
smokestack,  producing  the 
goods  which,  sold  abroad, 
would  keep  Western  living 
standards  for  Englishmen. 

"First,"  said  Cripps,  "we 
must  produce  more  goods  to 
sell  abroad.  Then  we  must 
build  new  factories.  The 
needs,  comforts  and  ameni- 
ties of  the  family  must  come 
last."  Hard  lines  for  the 
English  people.  However,  this  is  the 
role  that  Mr.  Misery  is  directing  them 
to  play. 

By  March  the  English  had  played  this 
role  so  well  that  Thomas  Finletter,  hard- 
bitten Wall  Street  lawyer  who  adminis- 
ters Marshall  aid  in  London,  described 
the  recovery  to  date  as  "fantastic."  And 
a  jubilant  British  Undersecretary  for 
Foreign  Affairs  blurted  out  before  the 
United  Nations  that  it  was  "time  to  stop 


talking  about  Britain's  recovery.  We 
have  long  passed  that  stage."  Aid  from 
America,  some  listeners  concluded,  was 
no  longer  necessary. 

This  independence  from  American 
help  Cripps  promptly  denied.  Britain 
was  almost,  but  not  quite,  out  of  the 
woods.  True,  in  1948,  England  had  whit- 
tled her  trade  deficit  to  less  than  $1,000,- 
000.000 — meaning  that  she  bought  that 
much  more  from  foreigners  than  she 
could  pay  for  with  sales  and  services 
abroad.  But  in  the  same  year  Britain 
could  not  have  managed  without  a  bil- 
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lion  and  a  quarter  of  American  dollars, 
and  in  1949  England  would  still  need 
some  $900,000,000  in  Marshall  aid  to 
cover  the  difference  between  what  she 
bought  in  North  and  South  America  and 
what  she  could  sell  there. 

England  faced  three  more  lean  years, 
Cripps  said.  By  then,  if  the  present  rate 
of  recovery  continued,  England  would 
be  self-supporting.  England  would  not 
have  to  go  through  a  wringer  of  mass 
emigration,  unemployment  and  hunger. 
England  would  become  a  top  dog,  a  great 
world  power  again.  As  the  keystone 
country  in  the  Marshall  Plan,  she  would 
help  pull  western  Europe  to  its  feet. 

To  get  an  idea  of  what  the  English 
must  go  through  to  reach  this  goal,  let's 
look  in  on  three  typical  English  families. 

Robert  Acutt,  a  London  stockbroker's 
clerk,  fought  in  Greece  and  the  North 
African  desert,  sweated  out  three  years 
in  a  war  prisoners'  cage,  then  returned  to 
his  teacher  wife  to  resume  the  pattern  of 
English  lower-middle-class  life.  This 
pattern,  in  low-cost  prewar  England, 
provided  a  modest  but  comfortable  life 
on  about  four  pounds,  ten  shillings 
($20)  weekly.  A  man  in  this  bracket 
could  purchase  a  government-subsidized 
home  with  a  down  payment  of  $200:  he 
could  afford  a  tailor-made  suit  yearly, 
meat  for  lunch  and  dinner,  a  subscrip- 
tion to  one  of  the  monthly  book  clubs,  a 
week's  vacation  in  the  country. 

But  this  pattern  has  been  sidetracked 
until  England  can  build  a  new  design  for 
living  for  the  country  as  a  whole. 

Acutt's  dream  house?  The  war  de- 
stroyed about  500.000  English  dwell- 
ings, and  in  Southgate  Borough,  where 
Acutt  lives,  the  queue  for  council  (gov- 
ernment-subsidized) homes,  the  only 
kind  Acutt  could  afford,  is  4,000  fam- 
ilies deep.  So  he  lives  with  his  wife  and 
two  children  in  a  two-room  flat,  all  four 
sleeping  in  one  room. 

When    Acutt's    wife    goes    shopping, 


with  ration  book  in  hand,  for  a  we^ 
provisions  for  her  family  of  four, 
brings  back   12  ounces  of  butter,  f 
ounces   of  cooking   fat,    16  ounces' 
margarine,    two    slices    of    bacon, 
ounces  of  cheese,  three  eggs  for  her 
children   (but  none  for  the  rest  of  | 
family),  two  pounds  of  sugar  and  th! 
shillings'  (60  cents)  worth  of  meat.  1 
is  supplemented  by  fish,  an  occasic 
rabbit,    vegetables    and    potatoes, 
makes   for  the  Acutts  just   about 
American-sized    meals    apiece    for 
week.  Acutt  ekes  out  his  ration  with 
cents'  worth  of  lunch  a 
chain  restaurant  near  his 
fice    in    the    bomb-poc 
"City"  (London's  W 
Street).    When   his  wift| 
hungry,    she    has    anoi 
slice  of  bread. 

With  cigarettes  at  72  a 
a  pack,  Acutt  can't  affor( 
smoke.  Neither  can  he 
ford  the  $8.80  yearly  bo 
club  membership  he  o 
had.  Last  year  he  allovj 
himself  one  suit.  Sine 
was  tailor-made  the  gov 
ment  classed  it  as  a  lux 
and  imposed  a  100  per 
tax,  which  raised  its  p 
from  $36  to  $72. 

The  Acutt  nest  egg,  wl 
Mrs.    Acutt   accumula 
faithfully     week    by     wi 
during  the  three  long  y< 
her  husband  was  a  war  p 
oner,  is  dwindling  beca 
every  month  the  Acutts 
into  it  to  keep  up  their 
ger  standard  of  living. 
The   Acutts'   role   in 
English  drama  of  recove; 
a  pathetic  one,  but  they  pi 
it  so  bravely  that,  looking  in  on  the 
you  have  the  feeling  that  somehow) 
will  have  a  happy  ending. 

But  let's  take  a  look  at  Richard  Jo; 
automotive     engineer     and     executi 
(Joyce  is  not  his  real  name.)    He  ha 
feeling  that  his  role  as  a  member  of 
upper  middle  class  is  being  written 
of  the  postwar  script. 

As  an  engineer,  Joyce  is  a  member 
the  managerial  or  expert  class,  so  v 
in  the  running  of  a  modern  country.  ! 
fore  the  war  England  rewarded  this  1 
group  with  incomes  ranging  betw* 
$2,400  and  $8,000  yearly,  which  (at  p 
war  British  prices)  bought  not  o 
bread  but  a  generous  helping  of  jam. 

Comfortable  Prewar  Living 

On  1,000  pounds  ($4,000)  yeai 
Joyce  had  a  house  in  the  London  st 
urbs  and  two  amenities  of  life  wh 
spell  freedom:  a  car  to  take  a  week-e 
jaunt  to  the  seashore,  and  a  maid  to  a 
for  the  younger  children  so  that  he  a 
his  wife  could  have  an  occasional  d 
ner-and-theater  date  in  town.  Joyce  a 
paid  $440  a  year  to  maintain  a  teen-£ 
son  at  boarding  school,  a  must  for 
upper-middle-class  family  in  a  coun 
where  a  man's  accent  is  still  a  badge 
caste,  and  where  bad  speech  hab 
picked  up  in  the  free  schools  (pub 
schools),  handicap  a  boy  for  life. 

Joyce  played  golf  and  took  for  granlj 
a  daily  table  garnished  with  sweet  but 
from  Denmark,  eggs  from  Ireland,  I 
con  from  Canada  and  "the  mighty  ro 
beef  of  old  England." 

On  this  prewar  fare  Joyce  was  begBiijto 
ning  to  acquire  a  paunchy,  fortyish  ' 
houette.  But  now,  on  his  savorless  me 
he  is  a  lean  figure  rattling  around  in  1 
clothes  he  bought  a  decade  ago.  Engla 
is  full  of  Joyces,  and  you  look  in  vj 
for  a  fat  man. 

Joyce  knows  that  the  belt  tightening 
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more  and  more 

REYNOLDS 
ALUMINUM 


Examples:  NORGE's  deep,  full-width  "Hydrovoir" 
is  now  Vt  lighter,  rust  proof  ond  chip-proof 
...fabricated  by  Reynolds,  of  Reynolds  Lifetime 
Aluminum.  Entire  interior  of  the  NORGE  vertical 
freezer  is  Reynolds  Lifetime  Aluminum  . . .  shelves  and 
liner.  Higher  conductivity ...  speeds  freezing. 


Surveys  show  that  4  out  of  5  housewives 

prefer  aluminum  to  porcelain-enamel  for 

cooking  foods  ...  so  it's  natural  that 

they  want  aluminum  for  keeping  foods. 

That's  why  the  trend  in  refrigerators  and 

freezers  is  toward  all-aluminum  interiors 

.  .  shelves,  compartments,  complete  liners. 

Even  the  refrigerating  coils  are  now 

practical  in  aluminum! 

ORGE  engineers  have  long  known  the  premium 

advantages  of  aluminum  ...  its  freedom  from 

rust,  lighter  weight,  lifetime  durability, 

and  the  chip-proof  white  finish  it  can  take. 

0  But  only  since  Reynolds  entered  the  field 

has  aluminum  production  expanded  to  meet 


such  volume  requirements  as  NORGE's.  Now 

NORGE  engineers  are  designing  to  aluminum. 

0  And  Reynolds  is  one  of  NORGE's  important 

suppliers,  of  both  prime  metal  and  finished 

parts.  Result:  better  products  to  serve  you! 

£  See  the  new  Self-D-Frosting  NORGE  Refrigerator  and  the 

NORGE  Home  Freezer  ...  in  any  of  the  thousands  of  NORGE 

dealer  showrooms.  See  Reynolds  Aluminum  in  action! 


0  Memo  to  Manufacturers:  Besides  its  greater  sales 
appeal,  aluminum  means  longer  life  for  dies 
and  tools,  no  chipping  rejects,  full  scrap 
salvage,  freight  and  labor  savings.  All  factors 
considered,  cost  is  competitive.  Write  or  call 
Reynolds  Metals  Company,  Louisville  1,  Kentucky; 
Richmond  19,  Virginia,  and  all  principal  cities. 
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The  smart  way  to 
dress  for  warm  weather1 

#6207  Men's  30"  cardigan-type" 
KOOUAC.  In  pastel  shades,  natural, 
cocoa,  blue,  green  and  grey. 
Sizes  34-48.  Write  lor  the  name  of 
your  nearest  dealer.  $16.50 
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"This  window  shade  is  completely 
satisfactory  in  service,  looks  and  wear" 
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•  Tough,  plasti- fibre  roller 

•  Ball-bearing  smooth  roller  operation 
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•  Resist  fraying,  cracking  or  ravelling 
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a  necessary  evil,  and  so,  perhaps,  is  the 
pinpricked  life  in  which  he  can't  buy 
anything,  shift  to  another  job,  build  a 
new  house  or  travel  out  of  the  country 
without  bumping  into  some  government 
regulation.  The  thing  that  bothers  him 
is  that  he,  an  upper-middle-class  profes- 
sional, may  never  regain,  and  his  chil- 
dren may  never  even  have,  the  amenities 
that  were  once  the  professional  man's 
reward. 

His  fear  is  well  founded.  Taxes  are  so 
severe  that  in  all  England  only  250  per- 
sons are  now  left  with  net  incomes  above 
$20,000  (after  taxes).  Before  the  war 
there  were  1 1,000  in  this  class. 

The  winds  of  austerity  that  blow  so 
cold  on  professional  men  like  Joyce  are 
somewhat  tempered  for  the  wage  earner. 
His  daily  life,  though  drab 
and  hard  under  the  recov- 
ery drive,  is — in  certain 
respects — better  than  pre- 
war. The  postwar  leveling, 
which  is  pushing  the  pro- 
fessional and  middle  classes 
down,  is  raising  the  wage 
earner  up. 

Take  the  case  of  Bill  Da- 
vis, a  wiry  man  with  sad 
eyes  who  digs  coal  in  the 
Sherwood  Forest  country 
near  Nottingham. 

As  a  miner,  Davis  is  the 
pampered  prima  donna  of 
England's  recovery  drama, 
because  of  the  country's 
desperate  need  for  coal. 
He  gets  extra  rations  of 
cheese  and  meat,  and  a 
bonus  to  induce  him  to  put 
in  five  days'  work  a  week. 

Davis,  his  wife  and  four 
children  live  in  a  red-brick, 
six-room  bungalow,  com- 
fortable quarters  for  a 
miner  even  by  American 
standards.  Set  on  a  plot 
100  feet  deep,  there's  room 
in  the  back  yard  for  a  gen- 
erous vegetable  garden  and 
a  chicken  coop  housing 
seven  hens  which  give  three 
precious  eggs  daily.  (Da- 
vis gives  up  ration  points 
for  the  chicken  feed.)  The 
house  was  built  between 
the  wars  with  the  help  of  a 
government  subsidy.  The 
rent:  $2.12  a  week. 

Breakfast  for  Davis  and 
his  family  consists  chiefly 
of  bread  and  margarine  or 
jam.  But  each  child  gets  a 
third  of  a  pint  of  milk  on 
the  ration  and  an  addi- 
tional third  of  a  pint  with 
his  free,  hot  school  lunches. 
The  children  also  get  cod- 
liver  oil,  furnished  free  by 
the  government,  and  con- 
centrated orange  juice, 
bought  by  the  quart  for 
several  pence,  at  the 
near-by  health  center. 

Davis  sets  out  for  the 
colliery  after  breakfast, 
feeling  full  but  not  quite 
satisfied.  In  his  lunch  kit 
are  four  slices  of  bread,  a 
pat  of  butter  and  several 
slices  of  cheese.  He  will 
munch  on  these  and  drink 
water  during  his  seven 
hours'  trick  in  the  pit.  But 
he  longs  for  lard. 

"What  a  miner  needs  is 
lard,"  says  Davis.  "We 
used  tc  spread  it  on  bread 
and  eat  it  at  work.  Helped 
settle  the  coal  dust."  Lack 
of  fat  is  every  English- 
man's chief  complaint. 

At  his  locker  in  the 
three-story  miners'  quar- 
ters, Davis  takes  off  the 
clothes  in  which  he  came 
to  work  and  gets  into  his 


sooty  dungarees.  When  he  emerges  from 
the  pit,  he'll  scrub  away  all  traces  of  his 
dingy  calling  in  the  pit  baths,  built  some 
years  before  under  a  law  sponsored  by 
a  Conservative  government.  Davis'  fa- 
ther, walking  home  from  work  with  a 
grimy  face,  looked  and  felt  like  a  chim- 
ney sweep.  But  Davis  walks  home 
scrubbed  and  spruce  like  a  white-collar 
man.  It  makes  a  difference. 

There  have  been  other  changes  since 
his  father's  time.  Biggest  one  is  unlearn- 
ing the  dole-day  lesson:  "Go  slow.  Do 
you  want  to  work  yourself  out  of  a  job?" 
With  it  went,  "Machinery?  Fight  it.  It'll 
take  your  job  away."  Now,  to  the  amaze- 
ment of  the  older  hands,  union  leaders 
plead  with  the  boys  (just  as  the  boss  used 
to  do)  to  turn  out  more  work,  and  they 
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lecture  the  dues  payers  on  prodi|iw 
and  efficiency. 

The  same  union  leaders,  who  mm 
have  fought  machinery  with  striketl3 
years  back,  now  throw  their  hats  iiaS 
air  as  the  government  begins  tcGQ 
$600,000,000  of  labor-saving  macD 
into  the  mines.  The  union  leaderKS 
even  agreed  to  a  drastic  peacetinlfc 
that  prevents  Davis  and  725,000p 
miners  from  leaving  the  pits  to  see 
elsewhere  (unless  ordered  by  a  d> 
As  a  miner,  Davis  earns  $33  a 
double  what  he  earned  before  th 
(The  average  English  factory  \ 
earns  $23.10  weekly  as  against  $1 
war.)  In  contrast  to  the  old  da 
Davis  could  get  only  two  or  three  \\ 
work  a  week,  he  can  now  work  n 
days  a  week  if  he  w;ji 
and  get  paid  doublcirt 
for  week  ends.  Davis  m 
increases  have  kep  hi 
ahead  of  the  game  v 
though  prices  have  o 
up,  and,  with  the  cc 
uting  factor  of  rati 
he  can't  spend  ai 
money  he  earns, 
miners  generally  ar 
savings-minded,  mai 
no  use  for  all  this  n 
When  they  think  the; 
enough,  they  stay 
from  work,  and  desp 
hortations  from  thi 
ernment  and  their 
leaders,  absenteeism 
a  number  one  mine 
lem. 

In  spite  of  the  dra 
monotonous  diet, 
and  his  family  are 
off  than  they  were  I 
the  war,  and  this  is  to 
many  wage-earning 
ilies.  You  have  only  to 
a  quick  look  at  what 
land,  per  person,  eats 
alize  this.  You  find,  tc 
astonishment,  that 
land  is  drinking  5( 
cent  more  milk  tha 
fore  the  war.  Becau 
rationing  and  reduce* 
chasing  power,  the  h 
income  groups  are  g 
less  than  they  used  te 
wage  earners — who 
little  before  the  war 
getting  more  now. 

Davis'   lot   is   bett 
other    respects.     He 
gets  six  holidays  a  yea 
a    week's    vacation 
pay.  To  many  miners  I 
once  vowed,  "My  soi 
never   ride   the   rope 
down   into  the  pit), 
miner's  life  doesn't  set 
bad  now,  And — whici 
seldom   possible   bef 
they   can   choose   an 
for  their  sons.    Davi 
saved    up    some    $1 
mostly  in  dividends 
his   community 
tive,  to  achieve  an 
tion  which  tells  a  lot  i 
the  change  that  is  co 
over  England. 

"I  want  my  boy 
thony  to  go  to  college 
says. 

But  for  all  his   gr 
purchasing    ability, 
worker   is   paying  a 
price  for  England's  p 
ery.  He  cannot  move 
job  to  job  without  go' 
ment  approval.    His 
lacking  meat  and  fat 
so  hurt  his  output  tb 
now  takes  three  mei 
stead  of  one  to  load 
one  steel  manager  tolc 
And    if   the   work* 
pinched,  his  wife  is 
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0  deprived.  She  must  stand  for  hours 

irry  from  one  end  of  town 

e  other  on  rumors  of  unrationed 

u  p,  and  try  to  cook  meals  for  her 

nv    without   fat,   without   eggs   and 

1  just  a  dribble  of  meat.  In  the  drama 
inland's  struggle  for  a  new  future, 

C  body  plays  some  role  of  sacrifice. 
I  clumped    through    the    cheerless, 
n    lighted  and  unheated  halls  of  the 
Bury  in  Great  George  Street,  Lon- 
mto  call  on  Sir  Stafford  Cripps,  the 

of  this  drama. 
iKas  7:00  p.m.,  and  in  the  raw  Lon- 
rmirk  outside  Sir  Stafford's  window 
;  :d,  double-decker  busses  were  tak- 
j-.ondoners  to  the  movies,  theaters 
iiBubs  in  Piccadilly  and  Soho. 
A  fire  was  laid  in  the  grate  in  Sir 
i  >rd'i  office,  but  it  remained  aus- 
t  unlit.  The  chancellor's  pinched 
•  seemed  blue  with  cold,  but  perhaps 
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'  'I'd  be  glad  to  mow  your  lawn 
or  nothing,  but  of  course  you 
ouldn't  hear  of  such  a  thing" 
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an    illusion    created    by    the 
ge  of  ink  across  it.  An  angular  fig- 
a  man  with  ascetic  habits,  Cripps 
een  likened  to  the  late  Mahatma 
vsjv   hi.   But,  for  all  the  lateness  of  the 
and  the  bleakness  of  his  office,  he 
out  to  be  a  warm  human  being 
My  fine  sensitive  lips  that  curled  readily 
smile  and  with  puckish  eyes  that 
d    behind    quarter-moon    rimless 
cles. 

lis  is  a  fine  hour  to  be  asking  you 
bk  b   is  economic  questions,"  I  said. 
sen   going   since   4:00   a.m.,"   the 
ter  of  Perspiration  said  happily, 
use  Cripps  has  done  so  well  in 
j  ng  his  case  for  austerity,  Marshall 
it\  w  ms  Paul  Hoffman  looks  on  him  as 
nd's  biggest  factor  for  recovery, 
inks  to  Cripps's  drive  to  have  Eng- 
n  produce  more  but  use  up  less, 
nd  could  show  these  solid  accom- 
•  nents  at  the  turn  of  the  year: 
en    hundred    new    factories    built 
the  war's  end. 

lustrial  production  up  20  per  cent 
abilit   >rewar. 

i  *m  crops  also  are  up  25  per  cent. 

■  es  abroad  up  60  per  cent 

:  chases  from  overseas  down  20  per 

' 

j].  Hi   h  these  achievements  England  had 

.-; :    i  her  yearly  trade  deficit.   She  was 

^ut    l  hailing  distance  of  becoming  a 

:  -<  ced  economy.  She  fell  short  of  bal- 

g  her  books  only  by  the  amount  of 

i  ican  help  under  the  Marshall  Plan. 

i  pps    explains    England's    position 

bis  simple  allegory: 
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"At  the  moment  we  aren't  living  within 
our  own  means.  In  1948  we  received 
under  Marshall  aid  about  $24  per  person 
— or,  say  S96  for  a  family  of  four. 

"Imagine  the  family  of  four — mother, 
father,  son  and  daughter — unable  to  live 
on  the  father's  earnings  to  the  extent  of 
that  $96  a  year.  What  can  they  do  about 
it? 

"They  must  earn  more,  or  spend  less. 
And  so  it  is  with  our  country.  We  must 
earn  money  by  our  exports  and  the  serv- 
ices we  perform  for  other  countries.  Un- 
til then  we  can  no  more  afford  luxuries 
than  the  family  I've  spoken  of.  Nor  can 
we  afford  the  higher  standards  of  food 
and  comfort  we  would  like. 

"If,  in  our  family,  the  father  were  a 
craftsman  who  knew  that  by  buying 
some  new  tool  he  could  increase  his  earn- 
ings, all  the  family  would  agree  at  once 
that  they  must  go  without  something  to 
let  the  father  buy  the  new  saw  or  plane. 

"We  need  as  a  nation  a  great  deal  of 
industrial  equipment  of  all  kinds.  The 
people  of  all  countries  have  gone  with- 
out things  they  would  like,  houses  for 
instance,  in  order  to  build  factories.  And 
as  long  as  we  are  poor,  our  own  con- 
sumption requirements  must  be  last  in 
the  priorities  list." 

That  is  why  England  is  pouring  $8,- 
000,000,000  yearly— about  one  fifth  of 
its  entire  income — into  new  factories  and 
equipment  and  electric  power  stations. 
English  industrialists  are  shedding  the 
old  Rolls  Royce  mentality  of  making 
few  things  for  high  prices  and  are  strik- 
ing out  for  more  efficient  production. 

Foes  Back  Socialist  Program 

While  great  feats  of  production  and 
self-denial  are  being  accomplished  un- 
der a  Labor  government  which  calls  it- 
self Socialist,  the  achievements  are  by  no 
means  triumphs  of  Socialism.  The  Con- 
servative opposition  has  backed  the  pro- 
gram of  austerity  as  loyally  as  if  it  were 
a  coalition  rather  than  a  partisan  policy. 
The  industrialist  has  played  a  big  part  in 
his  country's  comeback,  and  industry  in 
England,  although  restricted  by  govern- 
ment controls  of  wartime  severity,  is  al- 
most wholly  in  private  hands.  In  fact,  in 
"Socialist  England"  there  is  actually  less 
public  ownership  than  in  America  with 
its  federal  TVA  and  Bonneville  enter- 
prises. 

But  the  stars  of  the  show  are  the  Eng- 
lish people.  The  recovery  miracle  has 
been  a  labor  of  love  and  sacrifice  in 
which  a  whole  nation  has  voluntarily 
taken  part. 

Other  miracles,  too,  await  to  be  per- 
formed. By  1952,  the  Marshall  aid  funds 
with  which  England  is  balancing  her 
books  will  come  to  an  end.  Can  Britain 
win  her  independence  from  the  United 
States  by  then? 

Yes,  say  our  Marshall  aid  experts  in 
London,  //  the  result  depends  on  British 
effort.  But  if  an  arms  race  forces  Britain 
to  divert  men  and  steel  from  tooling  up 
and  producing  goods  that  could  be 
traded  abroad  for  food — then  the  bur- 
den would  be  too  great. 

Meanwhile,  Sir  Stafford  Cripps  has 
launched  the  country  on  a  sort  of  do-or- 
die  backstretch  dash  for  the  tape.  This 
final  spurt  is  a  four-year  plan  which 
calls  for  more  output,  more  huge  sums 
plowed  back  into  British  industry  to 
bring  it  up  to  date,  continued  food  ra- 
tioning and  control  which  is  already  so 
severe  that  it  would  have  unleashed  a 
voters'  uprising  in  any  other  democracy. 

To  the  American  watching  this  Eng- 
lish drama  of  survival  and  rebirth,  the 
next  few  acts  will  look  uneventful  on 
the  surface,  because  hard  work  and  plain 
diets  always  do.  But  the  outcome  will 
be  the  most  dramatic  of  all— the  emer- 
gence of  a  strong  and  valorous  ally  in 
time  of  need.  Our  English  cousins,  no 
longer  poor  relations,  will  help  tip  the 
balance  again  in  favor  of  tlw  democ- 
racies. I— 'I — M — I 
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The  ONLY  addressing  machine  in 
the  entire  world  that  prints 
addresses  through  non- 
metallic  typewriter 
stenciled  address 
cards  that  file  and 
serve  as  index  cards. 

Lift  it  — try  it. 
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More  Taxes  Or  More  Savings  Bond: 


Beardsley  Ruml  is  the  man  who  made 
it  practical  for  the  individual  income  tax- 
payer to  get  out  of  debt  to  his  govern- 
ment. It  was  his  suggestion  that  made  it 
possible  for  us  to  get  over  on  to  the  basis 
of  paying  our  income  taxes  currently. 

Mr.  Ruml  is  a  former  university  pro- 
fessor and  dean,  a  retailer,  a  director  of 
several  companies  and  one  of  the  group 
that  organized  the  Committee  for  Eco- 
nomic Development.  In  this  editorial  he 
speaks  only  for  himself,  and  not  as  a  rep- 
resentative of  any  of  the  numerous  or- 
ganizations with  which  he  is  connected. 
We  think  he  makes  sense. 
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rO  CONVINCING  case  has  been 
made  for  an  increase  in  federal 
tax  rates.  Indeed,  there  is  room  for 
some  adjustment  downward,  particu- 
larly of  many  excise  taxes  that  are  inequitable 
and  bear  unevenly  on  business  enterprise.  These 
taxes  are  a  harmful  and  unnecessary  legacy  of 
the  war  taxation  of  rive  years  ago. 

Today  the  question  of  war  or  peace  underlies 
all  questions  of  tax  policy.  A  shooting  war  in  the 
near  future  appears  unlikely.  The  aggressors 
probably  think  their  long-time  objectives  can  be 
gained  without  war;  and  the  risks  of  losing  a  war 
started  by  aggression  become  greater  from  day  to 
day.  A  settled  peace  in  the  near  future  is,  unfor- 
tunately, even  more  unlikely  than  war. 

If  we  are  not  going  to  have  peace  for  many 
years  to  come,  then  we  are  going  to  have  defense 
programs  far  into  the  future.  Most  of  us  agree 
that  an  adequate  defense  is  both  necessary  and 
desirable.    And  an  adequate  defense  program 


has  economic  consequences — inescapable  costs. 
These  costs  are  partly  for  armament  and  partly 
for  keeping  the  home  front  free  and  strong. 

I  do  not  question  the  aggregate  sums  that  have 
been  suggested  by  the  President  for  the  coming 
federal  budget,  1949-1950.  Adoption  of  effi- 
ciency measures,  such  as  those  suggested  by  the 
Hoover  Commission,  might  make  the  total  some- 
what less;  on  the  other  hand,  new  net  expendi- 
tures arising  out  of  the  North  Atlantic  Pact  might 
make  them  somewhat  more. 

So  I  do  not  quarrel  with  the  totals  that  have 
been  suggested  as  a  basis-  for  expenditure,  al- 
though prudence  and  efficiency  must  be  high 
goals  when  the  public's  money  is  drawn  upon 
for  public  purposes. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  do  disagree  with  the  pro- 
posals that  have  been  made  by  the  executive 
branch  to  finance  these  expenditures.  Let  me  ex- 
plain why. 

The  time  has  come  when  statements  about 
deficit  and  surplus,  income  and  expenditure 
should  be  made  in  terms  of  the  consolidated  cash 
budget.  The  consolidated  cash  budget  differs 
from  the  conventional  budget  in  that  it  includes 
all  the  transactions  between  the  government  and 
the  people.  It  is  a  cash  budget.  It  shows  all  the 
intake  and  all  the  outgo  on  a  cash  basis  in  the 
year  in  which  the  transaction  takes  place. 

If  we  examine  the  federal  budget  as  it  has  been 
presented — the  consolidated  cash  budget — we 
note  the  extraordinary  fact  that,  even  after  an- 
ticipating heavy  expenses  ahead,  a  surplus  of 
$1,475,000,000  is  indicated  for  the  fiscal  year 
1950.  This  surplus  assumes  the  increase  pro- 
jected for  Social  Security  benefits,  as  well  as 
higher  rates  of  Social  Security  taxes  which 
should  be  imposed  from  now  on. 

If  the  tax  rates  should  be  increased,  as  has 
been  recommended,  to  provide  an  additional 
$4,000,000,000,  the  excess  of  receipts  over  ex- 
penditures would  be  some  $5,500,000,000.  There 


is  no  need  at  the  present  time  for  a  surplus  of 
magnitude.  In  view  of  the  uncertainty  as  to 
business  outlook  and  the  level  of  employmj 
such  a  surplus  is  positively  dangerous.  Fo| 
nately,  we  have  an  alternative  to  an  increas 
taxation.  It  is  effective  as  a  deflationary  rn 
ure.  It  is  much  more  flexible  and  much 
appropriate  than  a  tax  increase  to  the  pre 
situation. 

That  alternative  is  the  sale  of  U.S.  govern 
savings  bonds  to  the  public.  The  sale  of  sav 
bonds  picks  up  purchasing  power  that  m 
have  to  be  withdrawn  by  taxation.  It  has  a  g 
advantage  over  taxation  in  that  it  is  selectiv 
does  not  impose  on  those  who  cannot  affor| 
the  nonrecurring  costs  of  government. 

During  the  war  we  knew  that  the  sale  of  \ 
Bonds  to  private  individuals  was  an  altern 
to  taxation.  We  do  not  seem  to  have  carried 
idea  over  to  the  problem  of  financing  pre; 
necessities. 

In  days  such  as  these,  when  we  are  uncer  | 
as  to  whether  we  are  facing  inflation  or  deflat 
we  need  in  our  fiscal  planning  the  kind  of  fl 
bility  that  a  well-organized  savings  bond  j 
gram  would  provide. 

To  sum  up,  the  budget  as  presented  by 
President  already  projects  a  surplus  in  the  c 
solidated  cash  budget  without  imposing  any 
crease  in  the  rate  of  taxation  (except  for  So 
Security).  If  we  need  to  protect  ourselves  agajja 
possible  new  and  unforeseen  inflationary  p 
sures  we  can  do  so  by  stepping  up  the  sak 
savings  bonds  to  the  public;  in  case  of  deflat 
the  sale  of  savings  bonds  can  be  curtailed. 

If  we  make  realistic  plans  to  sell  $4,000,0 
000  of  savings  bonds  net  to  the  public,  we  s 
have  accomplished  all  that  is  necessary  in 
Administration's  tax  proposals.  We  shall  t 
have  the  flexibility  that  is  so  essential  at  the  p 
ent  time  when  we  do  not  know  whether  inflai 
or  deflation  lies  ahead.  .  .  .  Beardsley  Rtl 
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"It  is  the  aim  of  Collier's  to  reflect  impartially  the  best  contemporary  thought  and 
on  its  own  behalf  to  speak  fearlessly  without  partisanship  on  all  questions  affect- 
ing the  nation's  welfare.  It  aims  furthermore  to  keep  always  before  its  readers 
a  high,  sane,  and  cheerful  ideal  of  American  citizenship."  .  .  .  Robert  J.  Collier 
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Melro-Goldwyn-Mayer  presents 

FRED       GINGER 
ASTAIRE     ROGERS 

"THE  BARKLEYS  OF 
BROADWAY" 

with  OSCAR  LEVANT 

BILLIE  GALE  JACQUES 

BURKE  ROBBINS  FRANCOIS 

Color  by  TECHNICOLOR 

Original  Screen  Play  by  Betty  Comden 
and  Adolph  Creen 

Music  by  HARRY  WARREN 
Lyric,  by  IRA  GERSHWIN 

Musical  Numbers  Directed  by  ROBERT  ALTON 

Directed  by CHARLES  WALTERS 

Produced  by ARTHUR  FREED 


Fred  Astaire  and  Ginger  Rogers  are  to- 
gether again,  and  it's  wonderful.  We  are 
happy  to  report  that  "The  Barkleys  of 
Broadway"  is.  without  question,  a  major 
musical-comedy  event  that  will  augment  the 
gaiety  of  M-G-M's  25th  Anniversary  cele- 
bration. 

The  story  of  "The  Barkleys  of  Broad- 
way" is  so  refreshing,  original  and  smartly 
tailored  to  their  talents  that  you  know  that 
Fred  and  Ginger  are  enjoying  every  minute 
of  it.  They  are  the  Barkleys  —  the  "perfect" 
married  couple  —  the  rage  of  Broadway. 
Off  Broadway,  of  course,  they  rage  at  each 
other.  But  they're  really  in  love.  They  just 
love  playing  kiss-and-make-up. 

Contributing  to  the  breezy  hilarity  is 
poker-faced  pianist  Oscar  Levant.  He's  the 
Barkleys'  combination  chaperon,  confidant 
and  referee.  His  taste  in  women  runs  to  big 
blondes  with  small  I.Q.'s. 

Billie  Burke  is,  as  ever,  our  favorite  scat- 
terbrain.  Handsome  newcomer  Jacques 
Francois  is  properly  francais  as  the  suave, 
romantic  producer  who  is  interested  in  ex- 
ploring Ginger's  "dramatic"  possibilities. 

The  musical  score  by  Harry  Warren  and 
Ira  Gershwin  is  filled  with  such  tuneful, 
toe-tapping  song  hits  as  "My  One  And  Only 
Highland  Fling."  "You'd  Be  Hard  To  Re- 
place." You'll  love  hearing  Fred  and  Gin- 
ger reprise  "They  Can't  Take  That  Away 
From  Me."  Fred's  spectacular  "Shoes  With 
Wings  On"  number  is  a  sure-fire  show- 
stopper.  It's  a  dance  that  will  have  you 
beating  the  drums  as  loudly  as  you  did 
for  the  "Toy  Drum"  number  in  "Easter 
Parade." 

Betty  Comden  and  Adolph  Green  have 
penned  a  screenplay  that's  Broadway-wise 
with  crisp,  rapid-fire  comedy.  Robert 
Alton's  dance  direction  is  brilliant. 

Director  Charles  Walters  and  producer 
Arthur  Freed,  who  teamed  up  for  "Easter 
Parade,"  have  hit  a  new  high  in  musical 
entertainment  with  "The  Barkleys  of  Broad- 
way." 

A  joyous  welcome  to  Ginger  and  Fred 
so  happily  and  perfectly  reunited. 


ALBERT  E.  WINGER,  President 
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UNITED  STATE  SOCIALISM 

Dear  Editor:  Can  any  readers  devl 
name  for  the  coming  form  of  sociel 
our  country?  We  abhor  the  name  Sc| 
istic  and  yet:  Our  taxes  are  rapidly 
ing  our  economy  toward  such  as  is  favl 
in  England.  There  appear  to  be  vaf 
detours:  1.  Print  more  money?  It  leaJ 
disaster.  2.  Readjust  taxes,  so  that! 
bulk  may  be  more  heavily  borne  b)| 
lower-income  brackets?  3.  Periodic! 
repudiate  the  national  debt?  Very  fel 
our  citizens  would  choose  to  trade  dp 
for  nickels  not  while  cold  sober.  4.1 
pand  our  foreign  trade?  Not  with| 
money.  5.  So;  what  will  you? 

C.  R.  Cary,  Oakland, 

DULLES  vs.  BUDENZ 

Dear  Sir:  In  What  I've  Learned  A 
the    Russians    (Mar.    12th)    John    Ffl 
Dulles  calmly  "rides"  into  the  Russi 
bluntly   points  out   their  flaws,   and 
slight  possibility  of  an  immediate 
war,  since  we  have  not  won  the  pea< 
the  second. 

He  concludes  by  telling  us  to  com 
our  steadiness,  and  to  continue  tc 
strong  and  calm. 

The  author  is  to  be  congratulated: 
his  splendid  work.   I,  for  one,  am  be 
him  in  all  his  ideas. 

Rudolph  Landry,  Norwich,  C} 

.  .  .  The  substance  of  Mr.  Dulles'  ai 
is  remarkably  reminiscent  of  Mr.  CI  I 
berlain's  report  of  Munich:  .  .  . 

W.  R.  Chestnut,  University,  t 


I  am  much  more  inclined  to  s) 
along  with   Mr.   Budenz   than   with 
Dulles.    Anything  that  smacks  of  (If 
placency  with  regard  to  our  conflict  Poftl 
Communism  is  to  be  deplored,  no  mLl,  . 
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Your  ear 
is  our  customer 


WHAT  DOES  SHE  HEAR  UP  THERE  IN  THE  air?  .  .  .  The  young  lady  is  suspended  on  a  steel 
netting  in  a  soundproofed  room  at  Bell  Telephone  Laboratories.  From  the  loudspeakers 
in  front  of  her  come  sounds  differing  in  frequency  and  intensity.  She  seeks  to  tell 
one  from  another,  recording  her  judgment  hy  pressing  a  switch.  Meanwhile,  as  a 
check  on  what  happens  within  her  ear,  electrical  measurements  of  the  same  sounds 
are  made  hy  picking  them  up  through  a  small  tube  just  inside  the  ear  canal.  Tests 
like  this  on  many  people  help  build  easier  listening  into  your  telephone  system. 


,1E  of  the  big  jobs  of  Bell  Laboratories  is 
^make  it  possible  for  you  to  hear  clearly 
1   without    strain    when    you    use    the 
-*phone. 

/;>o  Bell   Laboratories  scientists  study 
•  at  happens  inside  as  well  as  outside  your 
when  you  hear.    For  sound  changes  the 


minute  it  enters  the  ear,  and  measurements 
made  even  an  inch  away  won't  do. 

By  learning  what  happens  when  you  hear, 
Bell  Laboratories  make  familiar  voices  easy 
to  identify  by  telephone.  This  is  just  one 
part  of  their  continuing  effort  to  make 
service  better  and   to  keep  it  low  in  cost. 


BELL  TELEPHONE  LABORATORIES-^  great  research 
organization,  working  to  bring  you  the  best  pos- 
sible telephone-  service  at   the  lowest  possible  cost. 

BELL     TELEPHONE     SYSTEM 


MOTHER'S  DAY!    ®    FATHER'S  DAY!    *&     BRIDES!    <^>    GRADUATION! 


TO  GIVE  THE  FINEST! 
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Talent  scouts  will 
please  take  note 


how  small  the  degree  of  complacency. 
Are  we  to  infer  that  victory  consists  only 
of  keeping  out  of  war?  What  about  the 
Four  Freedoms  for  the  Czrchs,  the  Yugo- 
slavs, the  Estonians,  and  the  Chinese — to 
say  nothing  of  the  Russians?  None  of  these 
peoples  has  chosen  Communism  volun- 
tarily. 

I,  for  one,  will  not  be  satisfied  with  any 
victory  which  does  not  free  all  people  every- 
where. 1  see  no  choice  between  Stalin  and 
Hitler.  Roy  F.  Bergengren,  Jr., 

Gainesville,  Fla. 

MISS  MODESTY  OF  1949 

Sirs:  I  agree  with  Mr.  Howard  Whitman's 
What  Hollywood  Doesn't  Know  About 
Women  (Mar.  5th).  I,  too,  feel  like  a  frump 
when  the  boy  friend  raves  on  about  Virginia 
Mayo  after  seeing 
her  latest  film. 

In  fact,  I  seem  to 
fill  most  of  Mr.  Whit- 
man's requirements: 
e.g.,  am  a  good  friend 
or  companion,  cro- 
chet well,  am  capable 
of  making  some  of 
my  own  clothes,  can 
repaint  furniture, 
make  pottery  and  I 
have  had  almost  two 
years  in  the  practical 
care  of  infants.  Yet, 

Hollywood  is  still  not.  pounding  on  my 
door! 

Am  enclosing  a  snapshot  (that's  me  on 
the  left).  Note  that  neither  Miss  Russell  nor 
Miss  Grable  have  reason  to  quiver  in  their 
nylons. 

Anyway,  Mr.  Whitman  has  temporar- 
ily boosted  my  morale. 

Miss  Y.  C,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

HOT  &  COLT 

Sirs:  I  can't  stand  it.  One  more  reference 
to  "the  smoking  revolver"  and  I'll  get  out  a 
beautiful  Colt,  .38  Special  in  a  .45  frame, 
which  cost  me  $18  in  1906  when  a  buck  was 
worth  a  buck,  and  go  looking  for  (1)  the 
writer  (this  time  Corey  Ford,  in  Farewell, 
My  Own,  Mar.  12th),  and  (2)  the  editor, 
equally  guilty  in  hanging  a  line  on  a  mod- 
ern weapon  that  wasn't  any  good  fifty  years 
ago  when  they  still  were  burning  black  pow- 
der. Smokeless  powder  doesn't  smoke. 
And  in  approximately  .001  second  after  the 
shot  is  fired  there's  nothing  exuding  from 
the  gun  but  a  trace  of  odor.  Yet,  "He  tossed 
the  smoking  revolver  onto  the  wreckage, 
and  .  . ."  O.  B.  Keeler, 

Atlanta  Journal,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

DEFENSE  OF  MSGR.  SHEEN 

Gentlemen:  In  The  Week's  Mail  (Mar. 
19th)  five  readers  took  Msgr.  Sheen  over  the 
coals  for  his  article  Sex  and  Love  of  God. 
I'm  torn  between  anger  and  pity. 

One  reader,  in  essence,  said,  "Because 
Msgr.  Sheen  has  never  been  married  he 
knows  nothing  about  that  state."  Does  a 
psychiatrist  have  to  be  mad  in  order  to  help 
the  insane? 

All  these  people  passed  judgment  on  a 
man  with  much  more  character,  sympathy 
and  understanding  of  man's  soul  than  most 
human  beings,  including  myself,  will  ever 
attain.     Mrs.  R.  Breiner,  Lakewood,  Ohio 

.  .  .  Aside  from  his  extensive  education, 
the  monsignor's  hundreds  pf  hours  in  the 
confessional  make  him  a  well-qualified  au- 
thority on  sex  and  every  other  problem  of 
human  nature.  True,  he  has  never  experi- 
enced married  life  and,  for  this  very  reason, 
his  objective  viewpoint  is  much  more  valu- 
able than  the  subjective  outlook  of  a  mar- 
ried minister,  who  has  for  his  main  guide 
only  the  narrow  scope  of  his  own  personal 
experience. 

Leonard  J.  Doherty,  Denver,  Colo. 

.  .  .  Does  a  oerson  have  to  eat  poison  to 
know  its  effects?  If  more  people  would 
treat  the  subject  of  sex  as  a  natural  instinct 


given  to  us  by  the  Creator  to  indulge  | 
only  in  the  married  state — we  wouldn't 
the  problem  of  broken  homes,  delinc 
children  and  unhappy  people  who  are  i 
satisfied. 

Mrs.  Jerry  Jansen,  Albuquerque,  t>| 

A  DASH  OF  SALT  LAKE 

Dear  Sirs:  As  one  of  Brigham  Yo ll 
Saints  by  birth,  I  wish  to  protest  the  \[ 
ment  in  John  Kord  Lagemann's  set 
Lincoln  Highway  article  (The  Glory  F  ( 
Apr.  2d)  that  (a)  drinking,  (b)  gamblinf  t 
(c)  night-club  entertainment  are  prohi  i 
by  law  in  Utah. 

(a)  There's  no  prohibition  against  d  1 
ing,  only  against  drinking  in  some  plj 
There  are  state-controlled  package  li  < 
stores,  and  you  buy  the  stuff  and  take  it g 
you. 

(b)  Gambling  is  prohibited  by  lav 
you  can  find  slot  machines,  poker 
etc.,  in  some  of  the  best  places. 

(c)  Any  Jack  Mormon  could  show 
night  clubs  in  or  near  Salt  Lake  and  Oi 
Night  clubs   but  without  the   pretenl 
floor  shows  common  to  New  York. 

George  Higginbotham,  New  York,  ] 

MOUNTAIN  MOVING,  INC 

Dear  Sirs:  Re  your  gTand  color  phol| 
Hoover-Boulder  Dam  (Mar.  12th). 
gratulations.  Only  you  could  do  it- 
the  world's  highest  dam  completely  an] 
and  make  the  world's  largest  11 5-mile'] 
man-made  lake  containing  31,142,000. 
feet  of  water  do  a  flip-flap. 

We  feel  slighted  when  you  change) 
face  of  America  by  giving  the  entire  ] 
to  our  friendly  neighbors  across  the 
— Arizona.   Half  the  dam  and  lake 
Nevada,  half  in  Arizona.  .  .  . 

Don  Ashba 
Boulder  City  Chamber  of  Comn 
Boulder  City, 

.  .  .  Someone  must  have  erred  reversing 
negative.  Nevada  is  on  the  right  ban! 
the  Colorado;  Arizona  on  the  left.  Sun 
readers  hold  page  65  up  to  a  light  tcf 
dam,  lake  and  adjacent  country  in  co  j 
relation. 

Robt.  D.  Starrett,  Indianapolis,  I 

.  .  .  Don't  be  concerned  with  use  of  re 
view  of  Hoover  Dam.  This  is  no  more 
fusing  than  change  of  name  from  Bou| 
Feel  sure  that  ex-President  Hoover,  bei 
elimination  of  waste  and  confusion  in 
ernment,  sooner  or  later  will  request  <| 
gress  to  restore  name  of  Boulder  Dai 
this  great  work  since  99  per  cent  of 
can  people  still  call  it  Boulder. 

Earl  J.  Brothers,  Boulder  City,  J 


Hoover  Dam — about  face! 

NOTE  OF  GRATITUDE 

Dear  Editor:  Thank  you  for  inclu 
Rev.  Dr.  Harry  Emerson  Fosdick.  a  Pn 
tant  clergyman,  on  the  page  devoted  to 
torials  (A  Challege  to  Bigotry,  Feb.  1! 
It  was  most  fair  of  you  and  as  you  k 
he  had  a  good  message  also. 

Rev.  Dr.  L.  W.  Han 
First  Presbyterian  Church,  Spalding,  !"> 

Collier's  for  May  7,  1 


1  FRESH  BLADE  IN  A 

FLASH! 


A  CLEAN  SHAVE  IN  A 

FLASH! 


MONEY   BACK   GUARANTEE 

Try  this  amazing,  newly  adjusted  Gem  Razor.  If  it  does 
not  live  up  to  every  claim  — return  razor  and  remaining 
blades  in  original  package  to  Gem  Razors,  B'klyn  1,  N.  Y. 
and  your  money  will  be  refunded  in  full ! 


EM  GUARANTEES 
ONCE  OVER... AND  YOU'RE  CLEAN! 


DISCRIMINATING  PEOPLE  PREFER 

HERBERT  TAREYTON 


MRS.  R.  FULTON  CUTTING  II, 
charming  young  society  matron. 
A  golf  enthusiast  and  discrim- 
inating hostess,  Mrs.  Cutting 
is  also  discriminating  in 
her  choice  of  cigarettes. 


it* 


,f 


; 


Discriminating  people  prefer  Herbert  Tareyton  because  they 
appreciate  the  kind  of  smoking  that  only  a  cork  tip  can  give.  The 
cork  tip  doesn't  stick  to  the  lips  . . .  it's  clean  and  firm.  And  discrimi- 
nating people  prefer  Herbert  Tareyton  because  their  modern  size  not 
only  means  a  longer,  cooler  smoke,  but  that  extra  measure  of  fine 
tobacco  makes  Herbert  Tareyton  today's  most  unusual  cigarette  value. 

THERE'S     SOMETHING     ABOUT     THEM     YOU'LL     LIKE 

Copr..  The  American  Tobacco  Company 


BY  FUELING  FOSTER 


Of  the  millions  of  persons  who  com- 
mute on  scores  of  American  railroads 
more  than  21  per  cent  rode  on  one 
line — the  Long  Island  Rail  Road — in 
1948.  This  company,  incidentally,  is 
one  of  the  five  in  the  United  States 
that  still  spell  railroad,  in  their  name, 
as  two  words. 

•••*••••• 

In  the  early  1700s  in  the  Massachu- 
setts Bay  Colony,  convicted  men  and 
women  were  flogged  or  made  to  serve 
time  in  jail  or  in  the  stocks — and  then 
were  subjected  to  a  still  greater  pun- 
ishment. For  one  or  several  years, 
they  had  to  wear,  on  the  sleeve  or 
bosom,  a  large  letter  cut  from  scarlet 
cloth.  Besides  branding  the  person  as 
a  sinner,  the  letter  indicated  the  crime 
committed.  For  example,  the  letter 
"A"  meant  adultery,  "B,"  blasphemy, 
"D,"  drunkenness,  "F,"  forgery,  "I," 
incest,  "P,"  poisoning,  "R,"  rape,  "T," 
thievery,  and  "V,"  viciousness.  The 
law  was  so  inhuman  that,  within  a 
short  time,  it  was  repealed. 

•*•••*••• 

The  Nairs,  a  caste  of  Hindus  on  the 
Malabar  Coast  of  India,  are  the  only 
people  who  practice  nonfraternal 
polyandry.  The  custom  originated 
among  them,  centuries  ago,  when 
their  men  were  warriors  and  were 
forbidden  to  marry.  Each  girl  is  first 
"married"  to  a  stranger  who,  after  the 
ceremony,  is  paid  and  dismissed. 
From  then  on,  she  is  permitted  and 
usually  has  from  four  to  a  dozen  hus- 
bands at  a  time,  and  they  are  rarely 
related  to  another.  Following  a  sched- 
ule of  visits  arranged  among  them- 
selves, the  men  successively  spend 
three  days  with  their  common  wife; 
and  each  keeps  her  supplied  with  a 
certain  necessity  such  as  rice  and 
clothes.  Children  become  the  prop- 
erty of  the  mother  and  the  heirs  of 
her  brother  or  nearest  male  relative. 

••••***•* 

Texas  was  shocked  by  the  holdup  of 
the  Dallas  Post  Office,  on  the  after- 
noon of  January  14,  1921,  in  which 
five  bandits  killed  two  clerks  and  es- 
caped with  $2,000,000  in  cash  and 
negotiable  bonds.  The  following  day 
a  car  overturned  on  a  country  road. 
Suspicious  police  found  the  pouch  of 
bonds  hidden  in  a  near-by  bush  and 
arrested  the  driver,  who  confessed. 
The  bandit  said  he  did  not  know  the 
name  or  address  of  the  ringleader,  but 
believed  he  could  identify  the  man's 
house  in  Dallas  as  the  gang  had  met 
in  the  garage  for  the  holdup.  So  he 
did — and  the  occupant  was  arrested, 
indicted  and  tried.  Although  the  man 
and  his  six  famous  lawyers  swore  he 


was  innocent  and  his  trial  was  ri 
culed  by  millions,  he  was  convict 
and  given  a  25-year  sentence.  He  w 
Albert  Rowan,  a  wealthy  clubman 
society  leader  and  one  of  the  be 
known  and  most  highly  respected  rt 
idents  of  Dallas. 

*••••*••• 

For  about  12  centuries  every  M 
hammedan  who  has  made  a  pilgru 
age  to  Mecca  has  been  required 
attend  or  participate  in  a  number 
ceremonies,  the  oddest  of  which  tak 
place  in  the  town  of  Mina,  Arab 
near  Mecca.  There  the  pilgrim 
obliged  to  spend  three  days  and  thrc 
a  total  of  63  stones  at  a  cairn  whi< 
is  marked  and  is  supposed  to  be  "S 
tan's  Abode."  Thus  he  does  his  pi 
in  wreaking  vengeance  on  the  De 
whom  all  Mohammedans  hold  i 
sponsible  for  the  sins  of  mankind. 

•••••*••• 

The  belief  that  a  widow,  if  she  i 
marries,  will  be  haunted  by  the  spL 
of  her  dead  husband  still  exists 
some  extent  in  civilized  countries.  / 
late  as  1912  in  Macon,  Georgia, 
gentleman  sought  a  divorce  on  tl 
grounds  that  he  and  his  wife  we 
pestered  so  much  by  her  first  hu 
band's  ghost  that  they  could  no  long 
live  together.  The  man  was  since 
and  the  understanding  judge  grant( 
him  the  divorce. 

*•*•••*•• 

Playing  cards  bearing  the  pictures  i 
kings,  queens  and  knaves  are  ni 
called  court  cards  because  they  depi< 
figures  connected  with  a  court  of  ro; 
alty.  Court  is  a  corruption  of  tr 
word  coat,  their  original  name  ha 
ing  been  "coat  cards"  because  the  u 
dividuals  wear  coats.  By  Nathan  I 
Oris,  New  York  City. 

•  ••*•••*■• 

Many  persons  believe  there  is  dar 
lightning,  having  seen  black  as  well  e 
white  flashes  in  night  photographs  c 
electrical  storms.  These  black  streak 
result  from  the  Clayden  effect,  whic 
is  the  reversal  of  a  photographi 
image  of  exceedingly  short  exposui 
by  the  action  of  a  subsequent  ilium 
nation. — By  James  F.  Fay,  New  Re 
chelle,  N.  Y. 

*•••••*** 

Fingerprints  have  been  altered,  to 
considerable  degree,  by  surgery,  ler. 
rosy,  scleroderma,  radiodermatiti 
and  occupational  eczema.  In  fac 
there  have  been  cases  in  which  lej 
rosy  has  so  completely  changed  th 
patterns  of  the  fingers  that  their  in 
pressions  could  not  be  used  for  pui 
poses  of  identification. 


Il 
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Weaving  in  traffic . .  . 

HEADING  FOR  TROUBLE! 

Experienced  cyclists  always  ride  close  to  the  curb. 

They  know  that  weaving  in  and  out  of  traffic  is  foolish  .  . .  often  fatal ! 

More  accidental  deaths  among  children  result  from  traffic 

than  from  anything  else,  according  to  the  National  Safety  Council. 

Help  children  learn  that  reckless  riding  is  ridiculous: 

set  a  good  example  for  them  by  driving  carefully. 

REMEMBER  ■.    Safety  is  your  best  investment 


the  World's  Safest  Tube  has  Bulkheads! 

SEIBERLING 

Sealed  -Air  Tube 


iku 
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Bulkheading— a  revolutionary  step  in  tube  design 
developed,  perfected  and  patented  by  Seiberling  — 
was  used  to  make  bullet-seal  tubes  for  the  U.  S. 
Armed  Forces  during  the  war.  Bulkheading  is  now 
available  only  in  SEAIED-AIR,  the  World's  Safest  Tube. 

BULKHEADING  GIVES  YOU  MORE  PROTECTION 

Each  bulkhead  is  filled  with  soft,  puncture-sealing  gum  . .  .  far  more  gum 
than  could  be  held  in  place  otherwise.  Bulkheads  hold  the  gum  where 
it  is  needed,  to  give   you   constant,  extra   protection   against  punctures. 

BULKHEADING    SEALS   PUNCTURES  THREE   WAYS 

When  a  SEALED-AIR  Tube  is  punctured,  three  seals  are  formed: 
(1)  Inside  the  bulkhead;  (2)  On  the  inner  tube  wall;  (3)  On  the  outer  tube 
wall.  SEALED-AIR  Tubes  can  take  thousands  of  punctures  without  once 
going  flat ...  repair  themselves  permanently  while  you  ride! 

BULKHEADING   PROTECTS   AGAINST   BLOW-OUTS 

Bulkhead  construction  gives  SEALED-AIR  Tubes  added  strength...  protec- 
tion against  fabric  breaks  and  blowouts.  No  tire  casings  ruined  from 
sudden  flats.  Ask  your  Seiberling  Dealer  to  demonstrate  why  SEALED-AIR 
Tubes  outwear  set  after  set  of  tires! 


Only  the  World's  Safest  Tires  Have  HEAT- VENTS 

Sofe-Aire,  with  HEAT-VENTS  (patented  by  Seiberling), 
protects  you  against  Heat,  Tire  Enemy  No.  1.  Only 
with  HEAT-VENTS  can  tires  "breathe",  run  cooler. 
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RLD'S    SAF 
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Re-tested  5  ways  for  added  wear 


Designed  by  5th  Ave.  experts 


/    (50O 


Cost  only  55  <r  and  up 


w 


^^  Esquire  Socks 

^^^  "The  smartest  thing  on  two  feet!" 


Please   know   that  every 
Esquire  Sock  you  put  on 
your  foot   will   give   you 
^  \\       Y"—'  mile  after  mile  of  wear. 

s ' — '  For  the  construction  in 

Esquire  Socks  is  pre-tested  5  ways 
— an  abrasion  test,  size  test,  fade  test, 
laundry  test  and  a  strength  test. 

Before  any  Esquire  Sock  is  sold,  its 
construction  must  show  superior  results 


in  each  of  these  five  tests.  That's  why 
it's  no  surprise  that  Esquire  Socks,  with 
their  famous  Multi-Ply  heel  and  toes, 
give  you  so  much  comfortable  wear. 

Designed  by  Fifth  Avenue  stylists, 
Esquire  Socks  truly  are  "the  smartest 
thing  on  two  feet."  They're  made  by  the 
world's  biggest  makers  of  men's  socks. 
55fi,  75^,  $1  and  up  to  $3.  Esquire  Socks, 
389  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 


The  Weeks  Work 


This  week's  cover: Mount  Palo- 
mar is  from  the  easel  of  Chesley 
Bonestell.  He  paints  for  movies; 
typical  chef-d'oeuvre  was  the  trick 
glass  shots  for  The  Hunchback  of 
Notre  Dame.  His  interests  include 
astronomy,  painting  rocket  ships, 
Mars,  and  other  planets  both  from 
the  earth  and  vicariously  from  the 
outer  atmosphere. 


IN  THE  spring  of  1938,  Dr. 
Max  Mason,  then  Chairman 

1  of  the  Observatory  Council  at 

the  California  Institute  of  Technol- 
ogy in  Pasadena,  was  somewhat 
astonished  to  receive  a  visit  from  a 
Collier's  representative.  "We  want 
the  right  to  publish  the  first  photo- 
graphs taken  by  the  200-inch  tele- 
scope," said  the  Collier's  man. 

"But,"  demurred  Dr.  Mason,  "right 
now  the  200-inch  mirror  is  nothing 
but  a  large  piece  of  glass  casting  being 
ground  and  polished.  It  may  take 
years  to  finish.  Of  what  interest  could 
this  telescope  be  to  anyone?" 

"Any  piece  of  glass  John  D.  Rocke- 
feller, Jr.,  is  willing  to  invest  $6,000,- 
000  in  ought  to  be  fairly  interesting  to 
anyone,"  countered  our  man. 

"See  what  I  can  do,"  replied  Dr. 
Mason. 

He  put  it  up  to  the  Caltech  brass 
who  gave  the  venture  their  blessing, 
and  on  June  10,  1938,  contracts  were 
signed  giving  Collier's  the  exclusive 
rights  to  scoop  the  world  on  man's 
farthest  peep  into  space. 

Possibly  our  eleven  years  of  fore- 
thought spent  in  attaining  this  re- 
markable series  of  photographs  may 
be  but  a  fraction  of  a  tick  in  the  years 
of  Father  Time  compared  to  the  bil- 
lions of  light-years  the  Palomar  as- 
tronomers talk  about — but  we  are 
proud  of  the  achievement. 

John  Kord  Lagemann  and  our  old 
friend  David  O. 
Woodbury  were 
logical  choices  to 
explain  Palomar's 
initial  findings 
(p.  20  and  p.  24). 
Mr.  Woodbury,  as 
you  will  recall,  is 
a  Harvard-MIT 
engineer,  who  for- 
merly operated 
the  Collier's  col- 
umn, Your  Life 
Tomorrow.  He  is 
also  author  of 
many  books  and 
articles  of  popu- 
lar scientific  interest,  including  The 
Glass  Giant  of  Palomar,  a  profile  of 
the  great  scope. 

In  the  concoction  of  that  book, 
Mr.  Woodbury  admits  he  learned  as- 
tronomy from  the  ground  up.  He 
even  built  himself  a  miniature  replica 
of  the  great  peeper  itself,  grinding 
glass  in  the  basement  while  his  wife 
sat  and  sewed  upstairs,  a  so-called 
glass  widow,  as  star-lovers'  wives  are 
known. 

David  knows  the  Palomar  Observ- 
atory like  his  nose.  He  is  proud  of 
being,  one  of  the  very  few  people  to 
walk  across  the  face  of  the  mirror 
during  polishing.  "My  gray  hairs  be- 
gan to  come  in  shortly  after,"  he  said 
"I  picked  up  a  few  more  when  Mrs. 
Woodbury  and  I,  on  a  routine  visit, 
drove  up  Mount  Palomar  in  a  50-mile 
winter  gale — the  hairpin  road  over 
the  1,000-foot  drop  not  visit. '.e  for  10 


Lagemann  (left)  and  Woodbury  wrote 
stories    which    scooped    the    universe 


feet  ahead.  I'd  seen  Palomar  in  afl 
kinds  of  weather — but  that  time  l| 
couldn't  see  it  at  all." 

Neither  Woodbury  nor  Lagemann I 
wished  to  be  classed  as  "experts"  onl 
the  jumbo  scope.  Modestly  they  think 
no  outsider  can  really  understand  it. 
"We're  interpreters  of  the  personaJi-l 
ties  of  the  men  who  made  it,  and  of 
the  grand  old  lady  herself.   Her  daz-| 
zling  achievements  have  made  an  aw- 
ful impression  on  us.  There'll  be  stars  I 
in  our  eyes  for  billions  of  light-years  | 
to  come." 

HASTILY  summoned  by  Paul  Re- 
vere from  their  beds,  the  minute- 
men  stood  on  Lexington  Common,  | 
in  1775,  waiting  to  repulse  a  red- 
coated  enemy  who  threatened  their 
freedom.  Before  a  single  shot  was 
fired,  their  leader  cried:  "Do  not  fire 
unless  fired  upon.  But  if  they  mean 
to  have  a  war,  let  it  begin  here." 

Today  again  there  are  red  threats 
to  our  freedom.  Weapons  and  tactics 
have  changed  but  strategy  in  one  im- 
portant way  has  returned  full  circle 
to  the  time  of  the  Revolutionary  War. 
Because  of  the  wide  dispersal  of  in- 
dustries we  need  minutemen  who 
must  be  everywhere  and  again  we 
have  them:  the  Air  National  Guard 
and  the  organized  reserve. 

How  they  will  work  if  danger 
threatens  is  terrifyingly  revealed  on 
page  28,  where  Bombers  Over  Bunker 
Hill,  graphically 
written  by  Frank 
D.  Morris,  is  to  be 
found. 

This  monstrous 
attack  took  place 
over  the  very  spot 
where  those  an- 
cient minutemen 
started  to  fight  for 
what  these  mod- 
ern minutemen 
prepared  to  de- 
fend. In  this  case 
the  Air  National 
Guard  had  simu- 
lated an  entire  at- 
tack— "The  Boston  TNT  party,"  as 
Mr.  Morris  so  patly  puts  it. 

The  guard  not  only  provided  the  at- 
tackers, but  sent  up  defenders  in  a 
surprise  battle,  in  which  the  defend- 
ers received  no  prearranged  warning. 
The  attackers  literally  came  from 
"nowhere."  The  defenders  received 
as  little  time  to  make  their  stand  as 
their  gallant  forebears  did  175  years 
before. 

Radar  has  replaced  Paul  Revere; 
and  the  jet  fighter,  the  ancient  hand- 
held firearm.  But  still,  in  this  mock 
battle,  it  was  the  milkman,  the  me- 
chanic, the  clerk  and  the  farmer  who, 
like  volunteer  firemen  of  the  air,  rose 
to  answer  the  call  to  man  the  de- 
fenses. They  are  the  minutemen  of 
the  air,  and  Collier's  is  proud  of  its 
participation  in  the  job  of  bringing 
their  warning  to  every  Middlesex  vil- 
lage and  farm.  .  .  .         Ted  Shane 
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fife  my  etc/vice 
sate/ the  on /on  s/a 

one/ you'// c/toose 
the  right  refrigerator 
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Onion-flavored  cream?  Never!  Even 
"strong"  flavors  keep  to  themselves  in  an 
Admiral  DUAL-TEMP. 

Imagine!  It's  safe  to  put  foods  away  un- 
covered— thanks  to  a  whole  new  method  of 
refrigeration  that's  so  advanced  there  are 
no  coils  to  be  defrosted! 

Look!  It's  a  double-decker !  Yes,  it's  a 
2-in-l  refrigerator.  There's  a  huge  moist- 
cold  compartment  that  gives  fresh  foods  the 
cool,  humid  air  they  thrive  on — plus  a 
separate  freezing   locker  that  can  quick- 


freeze  foods  at  20°  below  zero  and  store  up 
to  70  pounds! 

Things  you  never  dreamed  a  refrigerator 
could  do!  It  even  has  an  ultra-violet  Steri- 
lamp  that  retards  mold,  controls  odors  and 
purifies  air.  Separate  controls  assure  ideal 
temperatures  in  both  compartments. 

But  the  only  way  to  understand  how  many 
ways  an  Admiral  DUAL-TEMP  can  help 
with  your  housekeeping  is  to  look  it  over — 
inside  and  out— at  your  nearest  Admiral 
Dealer's  store. 


i  in  I 
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TELEVISION: 
See  and  hear  the 
.  "Admiral  Broadway 
Revue,"  Fridays  8  to  9 P. M. 
E.S.T.  All  NBC  stations. 


'   M  I  I  A  I     coir  (H 


DUAL-TEMP 


—with  built-in  Freezing  Locker 


MUM      COir.      CHICAGO      47,     III.     H  A  K  E  I  S      OF      I  E  F  I  I  G  F.  I  A  T  0  I  S  .     Ill  US.     I  AGIOS,    fHONOtUNS,      AND       ADMIIAl     "MAGIC      Mil  101"     TELEVISION 
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Gambler's  wife 


This  woman's  husband  practices  one  of  the 
common  forms  of  American  gambling. 

And,  unlike  penny  ante,  it's  apt — someday — to  cost  I 
anywhere  from  $25  to  $25,000.  Or  more.  But  the  ode 
thing  is — he  doesn't  even  realize  what  he's  doing. 

For  out  in  his  garage  is  a  car,  and  every  time 
drives  it,  he  takes  on  about  the  biggest  financial 
the  average  person  can  take  today.  He  has  no  aut 
bile  liability  insurance.  Not  a  nickel's  worth! 

If  he  gets  into  a  smash-up  here's  what  he 
liable  for: 

All  costs  of  repairing  the  car  he  hits.  All  hos 
and  medical  bills,  which  very  often  run  into  hunc 
of  dollars. 

And  all  damages  granted  by  a  court  to  people 
jured  in  the  accident,  damages  which  often  run  ii 
thousands  and  sometimes  tens  of  thousands  of  dol 

Since,  year  after  year,  automobile  accidents  are  I 
common,  and  since  they  often  turn  out  to  be  so  exr. 
sive,  isn't  it  very  foolish  to  gamble  that  you  won't 
one: 

Shouldn't   you  get  in  touch  with  your  Traveld 
agent  or  broker?  He  can  advise  you  on  a  policy 
will  meet  your  personal  requirements. 

This  policy  will  be  with  the  company  that  has 
more  experience   in   automobile  insurance   than 
other.  (The  Travelers  issued  the  first  automobile 
bility  policy  back  in  1898.) 

It  will  also  be  with  the  company  which  is  equipp 
to  give  you  the  finest  of  service  if  you  do  get  in  an 
cident.  For  The  Travelers  has  more  than  25,0(| 
representatives,  throughout  the  U.S.A.  and  Canad 
There's  a  Travelers  man  near  by — ready  to  help  you 
in  case  of  a  smash-up. 

This  means  a  lot,  as  anyone  can  tell  you  who's  ev 
been  in  an  accident  —  particularly  one  far  away  fro 
home. 

Do  calhyour Travelers  agent  or  broker.  Don't  gambl 


MORAL:  INSURE  IN 


The  Travelers 


ALL  FORMS  OF  INSURANCE  AND  SURETY  BO 


The  Travelers  Insurance  Company,  T 
Travelers  Indemnity  Company, 
Travelers  Fire  Insurance  Company, 
Charter  Oak  Fire  Insurance  Compai 
Hartford  15,  Connecticut.  Serving 
insurance  public  in  the  United  Sta 
since  1864  and  in  Canada  since  1865, 
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The  author,  whose  heart  suddenly  rebelled  against  the  pace  he  was  going,  relaxes  in  his  apartment  living  room  as  he  has  never  relaxed  before 


Thank  God  For  My  Heart  Attack ! 

By  CHARLES  YALE  HARRISON 

It  came  without  warning — a  terrible  attack  of  coronary  thrombosis,  the  most  deadly  of  all 
the  heart  ailments !  The  author  tells  a  dramatic  story  of  his  successful  battle  for  life  and  for 
happiness,  in  the  hope  that  it  may  inspire  and  give  courage  to  others  similarly  afflicted 


Charles  Yale  Harrison  is  a  distinguished 
writer  who  is  perhaps  best  known  for  his 
novel,  Generals  Die  in  Bed.  This  impres- 
sive account  of  a  heart  attack,  taken  from 
his  forthcoming  book,  is  not  a  product  of 
Mr.  Harrison's  lively  imagination.  It  is 
simply  a  straightaway  report  of  what  hap- 
pened to  him  when,  like  millions  of  others, 
his  heart  almost  ceased  functioning.  The 
authenticity  of  the  medical  facts  is  vouched 
for  by  Dr.  Charles  A.  R.  Connor,  Medical 
Director  of  the  American  Heart  Associa- 
tion. The  book,  Thank  God  for  My  Heart 
Attack,  is  to  be  released  by  Henry  Holt  and 
Company,  Inc.,  on  May  16th. 


JAM  one  of  many  who  have  lived  through  a 
serious  attack  of  coronary  thrombosis,  the 

most  deadly  of  all  the  heart  ailments.    My 

first  and  only  attack,  it  was  a  most  painful  and  try- 
ing ordeal.  But  today,  looking  back- at  it  in  retro- 
spect, I  can  say  quite  truthfully  that  I  am  glad  it 
happened — glad  for  myself,  to  whom  it  proved  to 
be  a  revelation  of  many  hitherto  unsuspected  facts 
about  myself,  and  glad  for  others  who,  similarly 
afflicted,  may  find  in  my  experience  a  message  of 
hope  and  inspiration. 

You  may  be  one  of  those  fortunate  people  whose 
hearts  have  never  given  them  cause  for  concern.  I 
was — at  least  I  thought  I  was.  My  attack  came 
suddenly  and  with  very  little  warning.  I  had  fin- 
ished a  hard  day's  work  at  home — I  am  a  profes- 
sional writer — and  I  was  in  a  mood  for — shall  I 
say? — finer  things. 

So  I  got  out  a  bottle  of  pale  amontillado,  put  a 
record  of  Mozart's  Quartet  in  G  Major  on  the  turn- 

PHOTOGRAPH    FOR   COLLIER  S  BY   PAUL   WELLER 


table,  and  sat  back  to  enjoy  the  subtle  wine  and  the 
still  more  subtle  music. 

I  finished  the  first  glass  of  sherry  with  the  first 
movement  of  the  quartet,  taking  it  slow  and  easy.  I 
filled  my  glass  again  and  settled  back  to  hear  the 
opening  measures  of  the  second  movement.  It  was 
at  this  point  that  I  began  to  feel  somewhat  uneasy. 

At  first  there  was  a  feeling  of  nausea.  I  thought 
that  perhaps  this  was  due  to  my  taking  the  sherry 
on  an  empty  stomach.  The  nausea  passed.  Then 
it  returned — it  not  only  returned,  it  persisted,  in- 
creased in  intensity  and  was  followed  by  a  sharp  at- 
tack of  reeling  dizziness. 

"Let  this  be  a  lesson  to  you,"  I  said  to  myself, 
"never  drink  sherry." 

Then,  as  if  this  bravado,  this  irreverence,  were 

being  answered,  the  room  gradually  went  into  a 

slow  and  steady  spin  and  I  knew  that  I  was  seriously 

ill.    But  all  the  symptoms  were  not  in  yet.    Soon  a 

(CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  77) 
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ILLUSTRATED  BY 
MILTON  WOLSKY 


THE  PARAGON 


A  man  should  think  twice  before  he  says  "I  love  you"  to  a  girl  who 
is  always  right.    But  sometimes  it's  the  girl  who  does  the  thiukiug 


By  OSCAR  SCHISGALL 


[EN  Frank  Belman  came  from  Buffalo 
to  work  for  the  Sunday  Feature  Section 
of  the  New  York  Chronicle,  he  brought 
along  a  healthy  interest  in  sports.  The 
Chronicle,  he  found,  planned  to  present  a  roundup 
of  contenders  for  the  heavyweight  boxing  title,  and 
that  was  fine. 

As  his  first  New  York  assignment  he  journeyed 
across  the  Hudson  to  interview  Mike  Lorenz,  the 
Colossus  of  Perth  Amboy,  who  informed  him  with 
appropriate  shadowboxing  gestures,  "I  kin  lick  any 
bum  you  kin  name." 

"What  about  those  who  aren't  bums?"  Frank 
asked. 

"I'll  make  'em  look  like  bums!" 

Back  at  the  office  a  few  hours  later,  Frank  sat 
down  at  his  typewriter,  twisted  his  long  legs  cork- 
screw fashion — his  normal  writing  position — and 
remarked  in  the  course  of  a  well-considered  piece: 
"In  1926,  when  Mike  Lorenz  was  born,  Gene  Tun- 
ney  was  heavyweight  champion,  and  culture 
stepped  into  the  ring.  Since  then,  however,  it  has 
often  hung  gasping  on  the  ropes.  . . ." 

At  ten  the  next  morning,  as  he  lighted  a  cigarette, 
his  desk  telephone  buzzed.  A  girl's  voice,  crisp  and 
pleasant,  said,  "Frank  Belman?  This  is  Letitia  Blair 
in  Research.  About  this  Mike  Lorenz  story." 

"Oh,  yes."  Feeling  he  had  done  a  good  job, 
Frank  smiled.  He  was  ready  for  a  pat  on  the  back. 
"Hope  you  liked  it." 

"I  did.  Very  much.  But,"  Letitia  Blair  added, 
"I've  spotted  an  error.  According  to  my  records, 
Mike  Lorenz  was  born  August  23,  1926." 

That  puzzled  Frank.  "Isn't  that  what  I  put 
down?" 

"Well,  yes.  But  you  also  put  down  that  Gene 
Tunney  was  champ  at  that  time." 

"Wasn't  he?" 

"In  1926,  Tunney  didn't  win  the  title  from 
Dempsey  till  September  23  d.  So  at  the  time  Mike 
Lorenz  was  born,  on  August  23  d,  Dempsey  was 
still  champ." 

Frank  Belman  let  his  lanky  figure  slither  deep 
down  in  the  chair.  It  took  him  a  moment  or  two  to 
recover  from  that  one.  "Well,  well,"  he  said.  "Im- 
agine. One  month  off,  was  I?" 

"One  month  off,"  Letty  Blair  said,  quite  cheerful 
about  it.  "Sorry  to  sound  so  pesty,  Mr.  Belman,  but 
you  know  how  it  is  in  Research.  We're  congenital 
pains  in  the  neck.  Want  us  to  correct  it  here  or 
would  you  prefer  to  do  it  yourself?" 

"You  do  it,"  Frank  said.  "And  thanks." 

Naturally,  he  felt  annoyed  with  himself.  There 
was  no  excuse  for  a  silly  mistake  like  that.  Bad  re- 
porting, that  was  all.  And  he  wasn't  a  bad  reporter. 
He  had  proved  that  during  his  two  years  on  the  Buf- 
falo Eagle,  before  Red  Whalen  had  helped  him  land 
this  special-feature  job  on  the  Chronicle.  He 
wanted  to  kick  himself  for  stumbling  on  his  first 
(CONTINUED  ON  PACE  71) 

Letty  put  a  sympathetic  hand  on  his  shoulder. 
"Don't  let  it  get  you  down,  Frank,"  she  said.  "It 
was  really  a  honey  of  a  story.    You  did  a  fine  job" 

Collier's  for  May  7,  1949 
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a  week,  Maestro  Waring  leads  his  Pennsylvanians  through  a  half-hour  broadcast  of  rich,  melodic  music.    It  pays  rather  well — $2,000,000  annually 

he  Maestro  From  Perm  State 

By  ALLEN  CHURCHILL 
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IX  times  each  week  a  man  with  the  clean- 
cut  features  of  a  collegian,  the  muscular 
J  torso  of  a  tall  man  and  the  legs  of  a  shun 
lifts  his  arms  before  a  combined  orchestra  and 
club  and  leads  them  through  a  hall-hour  broad- 
of  rich,   melodic   music.     For  this  he  wins 
500,000  annually. 

Mien  swelled  by  earnings  from  records,  concerts 
^d  other  activities,  this  becomes  a  round  two  mil- 
lion, to  make  him  one  of  the  top  money-makers  in 
the  orchestra  business. 

The  man  who  earns  this  very  good  sum  is  slighted 
by  long-hairs,  and  taken  for  granted,  as  he  has  been 
for  around  30  years,  by  the  average  music  lover. 
Such  contradictions  are  quite  characteristic  of 
Fred  Waring,  the  orchestra  leader  who.  you  may  be 


Ten  million  Americans  prefer  the 
Waring  music  to  any  other  kind. 
So  does  Fred,  who  has  ridden  his 
pet  theories  to  fame  and  fortune 


surprised  to  learn,  is  financially  more  successful 
than  Benny  Goodman,  Tommy  Dorsey  or  anyone 
else  in  the  game  today.  Even  as  a  person  Fred  is 
contradictory — and  a  man  of  many  sides. 

For  instance,  in  the  gaudy  orchestra  world  he 
behaves  with  the  reserve  and  dignity  of  a  pro- 


fessional man.  Or  like  a  trustee  of  Penn  State, 
which  he  has  actually  been  since  1947. 

Musically,  Fred  is  one  in  a  million:  a  natural. 
In  the  years  he  has  been  in  the  business,  Dixieland, 
swing,  jive  and  bebop  have  swept  the  bands  of  the 
land.  "Everything  loud,  wrong  and  terrible,"  he 
calls  such  music. 

When  Fred  studies  a  sheet  of  music  he  hears  in 
his  mind  a  lush  orchestration  of  instruments  and 
voices.  Then  he  tirelessly  rehearses  his  Pennsyl- 
vanians until  they  produce  that  kind  of  music. 
While  other  orchestras  have  followed  popular  taste, 
he  has  steadfastly  gone  ahead  playing  his  own  way. 

Fortunately,  at  least  10,000,000  Americans  with 
music  in  their  hearts  enjoy  the  music  Fred  has  in 
(CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  74) 


Fred's  facial  expressions  reflect  the  music.  Here  the  music  is  sad,  so  he's  sad.  For  gay  music,  he's  gay.  The  artists  he  directs  enjoy  it.  Fred's  a  show  in  himself 
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Somebody's  going  to  get  a  ticket,  but  all  it  means  to  Officer  McNally  is  extra  work  without  extra  pay 


Clanging  streetcars,  honking  autos,  the  deafening  roar  of  el  trains  overhead;  questions  to  answer, 
jaywalkers  to  watch,  aged  pedestrians  to  help — and  you  wonder  why  the  traffic  cop  gets  exasperated! 


Nine  Yearn 
in  a 

Traffic 

Jam 


By  Officer  RAY  M^  NALLY 

as  told  to  COLLIE  SMALL 


If  you  think  you  have  trouble 
when  a  traffic  officer  reads  you 
off,  listen  to  this  tale  of  woe.  That 
"soft  job"  Officer  McNally  has 
at  Chicago's  Wabash  and  Madi- 
son gives  him  nightmares.  Don't 
miss  them ;  you're  in  every  single 
one — as  the  heavy-footed  villain 


17^  OR  nine  years  I  have  been  standing  at  the 
7  corner  of  Wabash  and  Madison  in  the 
— - — I  Chicago  Loop,  and  for  nine  years  I  have 
been  watching  you,  the  average  driver,  through 
your  windshield,  and  in  nine  years,  you  haven't 
changed  a  bit.  Every  time  I  look  at  you,  I  know 
what  you  are  spying  about  me.  You  are  saying, 
"Why  aren't  you  out  catching  murderers  and  stick- 
up  men,  you  big  baboon,  instead  of  trying  to  trap 
me,  a  poor  innocent  driver,  into  making  a  mistake 
so  you  can  be  a  hero  and  give  me  a  ticket?" 

It's  pretty  discouraging.  Naturally,  I  don't  ex- 
pect you  to  drive  up  and  hand  me  a  rose  every  time 
you  cross  my  intersection,  but  I  do  think  you  ought 
to  know  that  I  have  my  problems  with  you,  too. 
Understand,  this  is  not  a  complaint.  I  like  my  job 
or  I  wouldn't  keep  it,  but  you  could  make  me  like 
it  a  lot  more  if  you  wouldn't  glower  at  me  when  I 
have  to  give  you  a  ticket,  snatch  it  out  of  my  hand, 
and  say  huffily,  "I  suppose  this  will  make  you  a 
sergeant!" 

It  hasn't  made  me  a  sergeant  yet,  and,  after  all, 
it's  hardly  my  fault  if  you  break  the  law. 

I  don't  know  why  you  assume  that  my  only  joy 
in  life  is  giving  out  traffic  tickets.  If  that  were  my 
only  pleasure,  I  would  be  one  of  the  unhappiest 
men  you  know.  Let's  look  at  the  facts. 

The  corner  of  Wabash  and  Madison  is  one  of  the 
busiest  in  Chicago,  and  Chicago  is  a  busy  city. 
There  are  roaring  elevated  trains  overhead  and 
trolleys  in  the  street.  Thousands  of  automobiles, 
trucks  and  pedestrians  cross  the  intersection  in  a 
never-ending  stream,  each  one  under  the  impres- 
sion that  he  is  the  only  one  in  a  hurry. 

There  are  well  over  100  offenses  for  which  I  can 
give  you  a  ticket.  There  are  the  ordinary  ones  suchx 
as  double  parking,  overtime  parking  and  running 
through  red  lights.  I  can  arrest  you  for  failing  to 
yield  the  right  of  way,  for  driving  across  fire  hoses, 
(CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  41) 
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So,  the  old  man  thought,  they  have  seen  me  as  I  ain. 
They  have  found  me  out  and  think  I  have  deceived  them 


MAN  OF  MEANS 


By  JOHN  SEYMOUR  SHARNIK 


o 


VER  the  roofs  of  the  pier  sheds,  the  big 
ship  loomed  into  sight,  a  gray  bulk  mov- 
ing through  the  angular  patterns  formed 
by  the  dockside  cranes  and  girders  and  by  the  masts 
of  other  ships  already  moored  in  the  harbor.  A 
kind  of  sigh  of  recognition  arose  from  the  people 
waiting  on  the  pier.  The  liner's  whistle  down  the 
river  had  cast  a  tense  silence  over  them;  now  they 
were  released  and  reassured  by  the  sight  of  the  ship 
itself.  They  became  eager  and  talkative;  they 
laughed  and  shouted  to  one  another,  and  pointed 
toward  the  decks  of  the  ship. 

A  short,  grizzled  man  in  a  heavy  plaid  Mackinaw 
stood  by  himself  on  the  edge  of  the  crowd.  As  the 
big  ship  swung  in  toward  the  dock,  tugboats  nuz- 
zling at  its  flanks  like  suckling  pigs,  he  strained  for- 


ward and  lifted  his  arm  to  wave.  The  gesture  was 
hesitant,  almost  involuntary.  He  let  his  hand  fall 
self-consciously,  shifted  the  paper-wrapped  and  be- 
ribboned  geranium  plant  he  was  carrying,  and 
opened  the  newspaper  that  was  folded  under  his 
arm.  The  headline  at  the  bottom  of  the  pace  read: 
"DP  SHIP  DUE  IN  PORT  TODAY.  New  Hope, 
Opportunity  Await  1,000  of  Europe's  Dispos- 
sessed." 

He  read  it  again — he  had  read  it  four  or  five  times 
in  the  hour  he  had  been  waiting — forming  the 
words  a  little  stiffly  with  his  lips  and  then  frowning, 
as  if  with  some  vague  uneasiness.  Let  litem  not  be 
too  sure,  he  thought.  Let  them  not  think  everything 
is  rich  and  easy  over  here. 

The  man's  name  was  Anton  Robek,  and  some- 


IlLUSTRATED   BY   GEORGE   KANELOUS 


where  among  those  faces  along  the  rail  of  the  ship 
were  his  nephew  Jozef  and  Jozef's  young  wife.  An- 
ton had  signed  the  papers  permitting  them  to  come 
to  America,  but  he  had  done  so  with  some  misgiv- 
ings.  There  was  a  certain  matter  of  his  own  pride. 

He  knew  that  to  them  he  was  "the  rich  uncle  in 
America";  he  was  the  model  of  their  hopes  and  ex- 
pectations. But  when  they  saw  him  as  he  really  was, 
a  man  of  low  position  and  narrow  means,  they 
would  feel  cheated.  They  would  feel  he  had  de- 
ceived them.  Perhaps  they  would  even  laugh  at 
him.  The  laughter  would  be  a  little  bitter,  and  also 
a  little  contemptuous,  for  they  would  see  others 
who  had  the  things  he  did  not  have. 

He  glanced  over  the  crowd,  taking  notice  of  men 
and  women  in  fine  clothes.    Some  were  carrying 


18 

elaborately  wrapped  gifts.  He  became  conscious  of 
the  rough  fabric  of  his  own  clothes  and  the  com- 
monness and  meagerness  of  the  geranium  which 
was  to  be  his  gift  to  his  niece  and  nephew.  On  a 
sudden  impulse  of  shame,  he  set  the  plant  down  be- 
hind him,  and  then,  after  looking  about  to  make 
sure  no  one  had  seen  him,  moved  away  from  it, 
into  the  crowd. 

The  ship  was  lodged  against  the  pier  now  and  the 
first  few  passengers  had  come  jubilantly  down  the 
gangplank,  searching  the  crowd  on  the  pier  for  a 
familiar  face  or  a  welcoming  gesture.  There  were 
shouts  of  recognition  and  then  shouts  of  caution 
from  the  immigration  officials,  who  guided  the  new 
arrivals  toward  a  large,  warehouselike  receiving 
building. 

AS  THE  passengers  came  ashore,  Robek  inspected 
./\them,  wondering  if  he  and  Jozef  would  rec- 
ognize each  other  from  the  innumerable  photo- 
graphs they  had  exchanged.  He  had  studied  Jozef's 
pictures  because  it  did  not  seem  right  somehow  that 
a  man  should  not  know  his  own  sister's  son,  even 
though  they  had  never  seen  each  other  before.  He 
was  about  to  give  up  and  go  around  to  the  waiting 
room  to  have  his  nephew  paged,  when  he  noticed 
a  young  woman  descending  the  gangplank,  who 
seemed  to  be  pointing  at  him.  Beside  her  was  a  tall 
young  man  with  brown  hair  and  an  expression 
about  the  eyes  that  seemed  familiar  to  Anton. 

Anton  raised  his  arm  and  waved,  a  little  uncer- 
tainly. The  young  man  waved  back,  broke  into  a 
smile  and  shouted,  "Uncle  Anton!"  and  hurried  the 
girl  down  the  gangplank  ahead  of  him. 

Robek  pushed  his  way  forward.  "Jozef!"  he 
shouted  back.     "Jozef!     How  are  you?" 

The  young  man  said  something  to  the  girl  and 
she  smiled  shyly.  "This  is  Maria!  Your  niece!" 
called  Jozef,  pointing  proudly  to  the  girl.  The  old 
man  nodded.  Jozef  and  the  girl  were  moving  with 
the  other  passengers  toward  the  immigration  build- 
ing, and  Jozef  called  back  over  his  shoulder  some- 
thing which  the  old  man  couldn't  make  out  through 
the  noise  of  the  crowd.  "I'll  see  you  inside,"  the 
old  man  answered.  Then  he  started  back  through 
the  crowd  toward  the  waiting  rooms.  .  .  . 

He  found  himself  thinking  back  to  a  day  like 
this,  twenty-six  years  before,  when  he  himself  had 
stood  straining  against  the  rail  of  a  ship  to  wave  at 
the  Statue  of  Liberty  and  catch  his  first  glimpse  of 
the  land  of  great  promise  that  was  America.  On 
that  ship  there  had  been  four  hundred  of  them, 
eager,  hopeful,  each  with  his  own  vision  of  plenty. 

Robek  thought  back  over  the  years,  and  the  faces 
of  the  young  men  who  had  been  his  companions  in 
the  cramped  below-decks  compartment  returned 
to  his  memory,  slightly  faded  with  time,  like  photo- 
graphs in  an  old  newspaper.  Some  of  them  had 
had  luck — the  sharp-faced  young  mechanic  from 
Gdynia  who  had  gone  to  work  as  a  truck  driver  in 
New  York  and  who,  Anton  had  heard,  now  owned 
a  prosperous  trucking  firm  of  his  own;  the  intense, 
ambitious  German  boy  who  was  determined  to  be- 
come a  doctor  and  who  now  headed  a  famous  clinic 
in  the  Middle  West. 

For  Anton,  from  the  time  he  had  gone,  direct 
from  the  boat,  to  stay  with  his  cousins  in  a  New 
England  mill  town,  it  had  been  different;  long  hours 
of  work  with  tough  and  clumsy  hands;  then  mar- 
riage, and  children  who  had  to  be  fed  and  clothed 
and  sent  to  the  public  school,  like  the  kids  of  his 
Yankee  neighbors.  That  was  all  right.  He  had  been 
pleased;  then  it  had  seemed  like  an  achievement 
just  to  have  your  children  at  school — the  same 
school  as  the  boss's  children  and  the  children  of  His 
Honor  the  Mayor. 

Anton  smiled  to  himself.  In  those  days,  per- 
haps, he  was  easily  impressed.  It  had  seemed  like  a 
lot.  It  had  seemed  like  a  lot,  too,  when  he  and  his 
wife  had  found  they  could  buy  the  truck  farm  they 
had  saved  for:  thirty  acres  of  stone-ribbed  New 
England  soil  that  gave  its  small  crop  grudgingly.  It 
was  his  own  and  it  had  been  enough.  But  now  as 
he  thought  back,  it  seemed  to  the  old  man  that 


enough  had  been  pitifully  little.  It  would  seem  so 
to  Jozef,  who  would  be  expecting  much.  .  .  . 

"We  saw  the  Statue  of  Liberty!"  said  the  girl 
breathlessly,  staggering  with  the  weight  of  a  shabby 
suitcase.  "I  got  up  early  this  morning  to  see  it." 

"Ah,  Marysia!"  The  young  man  laughed  affec- 
tionately. He  turned  to  his  uncle.  "All  the  way 
across,  she  was  afraid  to  miss  the  Statue  of  Liberty. 
'What  if  we  arrive  at  night?'  she  kept  saying." 

"You  would  come  back  and  see  it  another  time," 
the  old  man  said.   "It  shows  from  this  side  also." 

They  had  left  the  receiving  buildings  and  now 
Robek  was  taking  them  to  his  car.  He  was  appre- 
hensive of  the  long  drive  through  the  New  England 
countryside,  past  the  big  houses  framed  by  tall  trees 
and  luxuriant  shrubbery.  After  them,  his  own  bare 
frame  farmhouse  would  seem  so  shabby. 

He  opened  the  door  of  the  dusty  old  sedan.  It  too 
seemed  shabby,  against  the  other  cars  parked  near 
by.  The  girl  hesitated  and  looked  at  her  husband 
for  a  moment  before  getting  into  the  car.  He  smiled 
at  her  reassuringly  and  climbed  in  after  her.  Anton 
pretended  not  to  have  noticed. 

He  drove  in  silence,  with  the  caution  of  a  man 


On  a  sudden  impulse  of  shame,  he  set  the  plant 
down  behind  him  and  moved  away,  into  the  crowd 


who  is  unsure  of  himself.  In  the  back  seat  the 
young  couple  chattered  animatedly,  exclaiming  at 
the  sight  of  shop  windows  and  billboards,  like  chil- 
dren on  their  first  visit  to  the  city. 

"You  don't  know,"  said  Jozef,  in  a  voice  heavy 
with  emotion,  "how  often,  while  we  waited  over 
there  in  the  camps,  we  talked  about  this  day." 

"Jozef,  tell  me  this  is  true,"  Maria  said.  "To- 
morrow this  won't  be  the  camp  again,  will  it?" 

In  the  mirror,  the  old  man  saw  his  nephew  bring 
the  girl  close  to  him  and  stroke  her  hair.  "You  tell 
her,  Uncle  Anton,"  said  Jozef.  "Tell  her  there  is  no 
longer  any  need  to  feel  unsure  or  to  be  afraid  of 
disappointment." 

"One  is  never  sure,"  said  the  old  man  quietly. 
"And  there  are  always  disappointments." 

TV7HEN  they  passed  through  the  town  and  turned 
TT  up  the  dirt  road  that  led  to  his  farm,  Anton's 
heart  was  pounding.  He  pulled  into  the  yard  beside 
the  tiny  house.  A  pair  of  hens  that  had  been  pecking 
desultorily  at  the  gravel  about  the  back  doorstep 
fluttered  up  in  alarm,  and  the  old  man  muttered 
angrily  at  them. 

The  old  man  got  out  of  the  car.  "Stephanie!"  he 
called.  A  woman  with  fat  arms  and  red  cheeks 
came  out  of  the  house,  wiping  her  hands  on  her 
apron.  "Stephanie,  I  have  brought  the  kuzyni."  He 
opened  the  door  of  the  car  for  his  niece  and 
nephew,  averting  his  eyes  from  theirs. 


The  young  couple  stepped  out  of  the  car  and 
looked  about  them.  At  the  sight  of  the  house,  its 
open  doorway  leading  to  a  dark  interior,  they 
seemed  overcome  with  a  sudden  confusion.  They 
stood  there  looking  at  each  other  uncertainly.  The 
girl  whispered  something  to  her  husband.  He 
frowned  and  prodded  her  toward  the  house. 

Anton  felt  his  face  flush  with  shame.  "Well,"  he 
said  fiercely,  "come  on,  now.  Why  are  you  stand- 
ing there?" 

They  came  forward  shyly  and  embraced  the  old 
woman,  who  motioned  them  toward  the  house. 
Maria  went  upstairs  with  Anton's  wife  while  the 
two  men  removed  the  suitcase  and  cartons  from 
the  automobile.  Then,  in  the  living  room — its  fur- 
niture old  and  suddenly  distasteful  to  Anton,  its 
walls  covered  with  a  frayed  and  yellowed  wallpaper 
— the  old  man  and  his  nephew  stood  facing  each 
other  in  an  awkward  silence.  Jozef  seemed  over- 
come with  embarrassment.  So,  the  old  man 
thought,  they  have  seen  me  as  I  am.  They  have 
found  me  out  and  they  think  I  have  deceived  them. 
He  smiled  bitterly  to  himself.  Well,  what  did  they 
expect  of  me — a  palace? 

The  young  man  turned  his  eyes.  "Uncle,"  he  said 
hesitantly,  "may  I  ask  you  a  question?" 

Anton  nodded.  The  questions  were  bound  to 
come;  he  might  as  well  face  them  now. 

"Is  this  your  own  house,  Uncle?" 

"Yes,"  said  the  old  man,  his  mouth  tightening. 

"And  your  own  land?  There  is  no  one — no  one 
to  whom  you  must  answer  for  the  use  of  your 
house?" 

"No."  Anton  was  puzzled.  What  was  the  boy 
driving  at? 

"And  your  neighbors?  It  does  not  matter  to  you 
if  they  think—?" 

"What  should  they  think?"  said  the  old  man 
furiously. 

"That  you  have  taken  us  into  your  home  when 
we  are  outsiders,  who  are  not  used  to  the  way  things 
are  done  in  this  country.  It  is  a  long  time  since 
there  has  been  any  home  for  us.  Perhaps  we  no 
longer  remember  how  it  is  in  a  home.  Perhaps  we 
will  do  the  wrong  things  and  bring  shame  to  you." 

THE  words  poured  out  as  if  they  had  been  stored 
up  behind  a  wall  of  pain.  There  were  tears  of 
anxiety  in  Jozef's  eyes.  Anton  stared.  Was  it 
possible  that  this  was  the  thing  that  had  troubled 
them  when  they  reached  the  house — the  doubt  of 
their  own  worth,  and  not  the  shabbiness  of  the  yard 
or  the  way  the  paint  was  scaled  along  the  sidings? 

There  was  a  shout  of  laughter  from  upstairs  and 
Maria  came  rushing  down.  "Jozef!"  she  said, 
throwing  her  arms  about  her  husband.  "The  aunt 
says  we  can  go  into  the  town  tomorrow  if  we  wish! 
And  there  is  no  registration!  We  do  not  have  to 
sign  at  the  police!" 

Anton  felt  a  swell  of  compassion  -and  under- 
standing. He  went  over  and  put  his  arms  about 
them.  Jozef  smiled  uncertainly.  "Y^ftTsee,"  he  said, 
"the  things  one  learns  to  be  afraTtfWf'    # 

"Here  you  will  learn  not  to  be  afraid,"  said  the 
old  man. 

His    wife    appeared    in   the   kitchen   doorway. 
"Come,"  she  said,  "today's  dinner  won't  wait  for  J 
tomorrow's  plans." 

Anton  motioned  to  the  young  couple  to  go  in- 
side. He  watched  them  as  he  took  his  place  at  the 
head  of  the  table.  Here  is  my  home,  he  thought 
proudly.  The  thought  gave  him  a  comfort  such  as 
they  could  not  have  known,  over  there.  "We  are 
outsiders,"  the  boy  had  said — the  ones  to  whom  all 
doors  were  closed;  the  low  ones,  fit  only  to  serve. 
For  them,  there  had  been  no  home. 

Jozef  looked  about  the  kitchen,  the  white  paint 
of  its  walls  long  since  scrubbed  bare.  "Uncle,"  he 
said,  as  if  he  had  been  following  the  old  man's 
thoughts,  "does  it  take  very  long  for  a  man  to  have 
a  home  like  this?" 

Anton  set  down  his  glass.  "Not  so  long  as  you 
might  think,"  he  said.  He  smiled,  with  the  air  of  a 
man  impressed  with  his  own  fortune. 
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This  magnificent  galaxy  of  stars  is  Messier  81   as 
seen  by  the  200-inch  telescope  on  Palomar  Moun- 
tain,  California.      A   distant   galaxy   similar   to   our 
Milky  Way,  it  is  invisible  to  the  naked  eye  although  f 
judged  to  be  300  million  times  brighter  than  our  sun 
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Behold, 
the 

Universe! 


By  DAVID  0.  WOODBURY 

Author  of 
The  Glass  Giant  of  Palomar 


This  is  the  first  picture  ever  taken  by  the  200- 
inch  telescope.  The  fight  from  the  gas  cloud  in 
the   center   started   earthward   about    1500   B.C. 


ON  THESE  pages  you  see  what  no  one  has 
ever  seen  before — the  oldest  and  most  re- 

mote  star  worlds  ever  photographed  by 

man.  These  are  the  first  official  pictures  to  be  taken 
by  the  world's  largest  stargazer,  the  long-awaited 
200-inch  Hale  telescope  on  Palomar  Mountain  in 
California.  The  fight  that  made  the  pictures  started 
on  its  journey  back  in  the  dawn  of  our  world,  when 
primitive  life  was  just  beginning  to  stir  on  earth. 

The  giant  telescope's  steel  and  glass  anatomy, 
refined  in  every  detail  to  the  limit  of  human  inge- 
nuity, is  finished.  Its  500  tons  of  precision  mecha- 
nisms are  ready  at  last  to  open  up  the  secrets  of 
outer  space,  to  catch  the  incredibly  weak  signals  of 
light  that  may  give  us  a  real  understanding  of  crea- 
tion. 

This  is  an  exciting  time  to  be  alive:  yesterday,  the 
coming  of  atomic  energy;  today,  the  first  message 
from  continents  of  stars  so  frighteningly  far  away 
that  they  may  actually  be  at  the  ends  of  space.  In 
preliminary  tests  this  new  telescope  has  recorded 
galaxies  of  light  six  thousand  billion  billion  miles 
from  our  tiny  planet  home. 

This  first  tremendous  achievement  puts  us  on  the 
threshold  of  a  magnificent  new  era  of  astronomy. 
With  this  instrument  we  may  discover  answers  to 
mysteries  that  have  tantalized  humanity  for  centu- 
ries. We  may  learn  how  big  the  universe  is  and 
what  it  is  made  of.  We  may  find  out,  from  just  such 
photographs  as  these,  how  this  universe  of  ours  be- 
gan, and  when,  and  what  it  did  through  the  awe- 
some span  of  aeons  that  have  since  passed  by.  We 


In  front  of  the  200-inch  giant  telescope,  on  which 
they  have  worked  since  its  beginning  in  1928, 
are,  left  to  right:  Bruce  Bule,  project  engineer, 
Dr.  Edwin  P.  Hubble,  world  authority  on  the 
outer  universe,  and  Byron  Hill,  resident  engineer 
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nay  even  dare  to  predict  what  it  will  do  next,  and 
iow  it  may  finally  end. 
The  promise  of  such  vast  new  information  should 
umble  the  most  arrogant  For,  although  only  as- 
ronomers  can  make  these  tremendous  voyages 
Qto  space,  all  of  us  may  gain  new  spiritual  dimen- 
sions from  what  they  find. 
Every  human  being  in  all  the  ages  has  looked  at 
e  stars  to  marvel,  and  has  taken  comfort  in  their 
:rmanence.  Their  patterns  in  the  sky  have  reas- 
ured  us  and  inspired  us.  We  did  not  understand 
lem  and  we  do  not  know  them  yet.  But  the  grow- 
g  certainty  that  there  is  order  and  plan  out  there, 
10  matter  how  far  we  go,  is  a  tremendous  aid  to  hu- 
nan  faith. 
The  200-inch  telescope  itself,  for  all  its  tremen- 
ous  possibilities,  is  no  awesome  new  mechanical 
iargantua.  It  is  simply  a  fine  precision  star-camera 
vith  a  million  times  the  power  of  the  human  eye, 
,'epresenting  an  achievement  that  has  demanded  the 
>est  years  of  the  lives  of  many  men.  Unheard-of 
bstacles,  difficulties  and  disappointments  have 
n  surmounted,  undreamed-of  problems  of  con- 
truction  have  been  solved,  to  make  this  mighty 
nstrument  possible. 
Like  the  smallest  box  camera,  the  200-inch  makes 
s  records  upon  film,  not  upon  the  eye.    If  you 
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looked  through  the  telescope  you  would  see  far  less 
than  a  photographic  plate  would  record.  The  pic- 
tures published  here  were  taken  upon  film  not  much 
bigger  than  a  post  card,  exposed  for  as  long  as  an 
hour  in  the  dark  and  quiet  of  a  mountaintop.  A 
first  look  at  the  developed  negative  would  have  told 
you  little.  It  is  only  when  these  small,  ordinary- 
seeming  plates  are  greatly  enlarged  that  the  mag- 
nificent pictures  of  flaming  outer  worlds  spring  from 
pin-point  images  too  small  to  notice. 

The  Palomar  giant  is  the  culmination  of  the  de- 
voted labor  of  scientists  working  for  centuries  all 
over  the  world.  It  would  never  have  been  built  with- 
out the  faith  and  inspiration  of  the  late  Dr.  George 
Ellery  Hale,  who  was  one  of  America's  greatest 
seekers  after  knowledge  in  the  sky.  Back  in  1890, 
Hale  began  to  dream  of  a  series  of  gigantic  reflect- 
ing telescopes  with  which  to  plumb  the  depths  of 
space.  If  he  could  find  men  to  pay  for  them,  he 
thought,  and  experts  to  build  them,  he  might  solve 
some  of  the  riddles  of  the  universe. 

First,  Hale  built  the  40-inch  refractor  at  the 
Yerkes  Observatory  in  Wisconsin — a  wonder  of  the 
world  in  1896.  But  it  was  not  big  enough.  Fight- 
ing for  new  support,  and  moving  to  California, 
Hale  inspired  the  60-inch  reflector  on  Mount  Wil- 
son, and  eventually  the  100-inch.  So  great  a  giant 


This  shadowy  star  world  is  two  and  one-half  mil- 
lion light-years  or  fourteen  and  one-half  million 
trillion  miles  away.  One  light-year  is  nearly  six 
trillion  miles,  the  distance  light  travels  in  one  year 
at  a  speed  of  about  186,000  miles  per  second. 
White  streaks  (right)  were  not  made  by  stars 
but  by  scratches  on  the  Hale  telescope  negative 


THE  SCHMIDT  CAME 


OVERS  A  GALAXY 


1 


Until  now,  dust  clouds  in  the  Milky  Way 
have  obscured  what  lies  beyond.  The 
Schmidt  camera,  scout  for  the  200-inch, 
however,  has  found  a  rift  in  the  clouds 


2 


A  section  in  picture  No.  1  (outlined  in 
white)  was  picked  for  closer  study.  It 
was  enlarged  (above)  and  another  area 
(in  oblong)  picked  for  more  enlargement 
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9 1  A  window  in  the  black  heavens  has  been 

J  found!    Through  it  can  be  seen  a  galaxy 

■  I  (red  arrow)  as  vast  as  our  Milky  Way, 

^J  which    is    150,000    light-years 


across 


was  the  latter  that  it  promised  to  solve  every  riddle 
of  creation.  No  sooner  was  it  in  operation,  how- 
ever, than  it  began  to  ask  more  questions  than  it 
could  answer.  Like  a  ship  with  too  little  fuel,  it  car- 
ried its  passengers  part  way  out,  and  left  them  there. 

Then  Hale  proposed  his  daring  plan  for  a  tele- 
scope twice  as  big,  ten  times  as  costly,  perhaps  too 
complicated  to  build  at  all.  In  1928  the  gigantic 
project  was  begun.  Ten  years  later  Hale  died,  too 
soon  to  reap  the  full  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  re- 
sults of  his  dream.  But  the  pictures  published  here 
prove  beyond  a  doubt  that  his  vision  will  be  fully 
realized. 

George  Hale  was  an  explorer  of  space,  with  all 
the  courage  and  imagination  of  a  Marco  Polo  or  a 
Columbus.  With  his  great  telescopes  he  bequeathed 
to  the  astronomers  of  the  future  a  new  method  of 
exploration — new  ships  in  which  to  rocket  to  the 
outfields  of  space,  with  the  speed  of  light,  in  search 
of  the  unknown.  Like  Hale,  these  men  are  pio- 
neers, eager  to  set  sail  on  uncharted  seas. 

It  is  to  be  a  strange  unearthly  kind  of  explora- 
tion, like  nothing  you  will  find  in  history.  There  is 
no  struggle,  no  suffering,  no  physical  danger.  There 
is  no  celebration,  no  waving  of  hands  on  the  pier, 
no  departure  into  remote  wildernesses,  no  return. 
It  is  like  this: 

An  astronomer  and  his  assistant — quite  natural, 
everyday  men — make  a  simple  trip  to  the  top  of  a 
not-very-high  mountain  in  a  car.  They  enter  the 
vast  darkened  observatory  in  the  evening,  ponder- 
ing the  clearness  of  the  sky,  chatting  about  the  spe- 
cial problems  for  the  night.  Once  inside,  they 
separate  to  their  posts:  one  man  to  the  observation 
station  high  up  in  the  throat  of  the  gigantic  ma- 
chine, the  other  to  the  control  buttons  of  an  organ- 
like console  on  the  main  floor.  Each  knows  his  job 
in  the  team  play  they  are  to  make. 

The  skylight  fades.  Within  the  dome  a  few  heav- 
ily shaded  lamps  spill  pools  of  yellow  on  the  floor. 
Up  into  the  crisp,  dim  air  the  mighty  silhouette  of 
the  giant  reaches,  utterly  quiet,  waiting. 

22 


Bundled  in  his  wool-lined  parachute  suit,  the  ob- 
server adjusts  himself  on  his  stool  in  the  small  steel 
capsule  suspended  within  the  telescope.  A  light 
blinks,  a  word  is  spoken  over  the  intercom,  and  the 
voyage  has  begun. 

Smoothly  the  telescope  glides  into  position,  lock- 
ing into  step  with  the  swing  of  the  earth.  The  gentle 
thunder  of  the  moving  dome  rumbles  briefly  and 
is  still.  Into  the  field  of  view  of  a  small  eyepiece  be- 
neath the  observer's  gaze  slips  a  guide  star,  cast  up 
by  the  huge  mirror  below.  Deftly  the  observer 
manipulates  controls  that  center  the  cross  hairs  of 
the  eyepiece.  Then  he  pushes  his  photographic 
plateholder  into  position  and  pulls  out  the  slide. 
Light  too  faint  to  be  seen  begins  to  soak  impercepti- 
bly into  the  emulsion. 

Then,  a  beautifully  timed  vibrating  wire  takes 
over  the  task  of  controlling  the  great  machine  as  it 
follows  its  target  across  the  sky. 

For  an  hour  or  more  there  is  no  perceptible  mo- 
tion, no  sound  but  the  thin  faint  hum  of  the  driving 
motors  that  keep  the  telescope  dead  on  its  objective. 
Then,  the  exposure  carried  to  the  limit  skylight  will 
allow,  the  plate  is  removed  and  a  telephoned  word 
to  the  night  assistant  sends  the  giant  to  another  ob- 
jective in  the  heavens,  and  a  new  shot  begins. 

Stargazing  Is  Only  the  Start 

So  it  goes  all  night,  until  dawn  or  until  the  sched- 
uled work  is  done.  The  observer,  stiff  now  from 
hours  in  his  cramped  little  cage,  is  brought  down 
by  the  long  arm  of  the  curving  elevator  platform. 
Quickly  he  retires  to  his  darkroom  and  develops  his 
plates,  puts  them  in  the  drying  rack  and  goes 
"home."  Across  the  mountaintop  he  finds  a  warm 
and  comfortable  bed  at  the  beautifully  appointed 
"monastery,"  and  gets  his  day's  sleep. 

For  a  week,  perhaps,  these  carefully  planned 
schedules  move  on.  Through  the  dark  of  the  moon, 
the  astronomer  spends  night  after  night  in  the  tele- 
scope's arms.    Mornings  he  sleeps.    At  noon  he 


breakfasts  with  his  friends  and  chats  about  the  deer 
that  wander  over  the  reservation,  then  strolls  back 
to  his  workroom  in  the  base  of  the  observatory  for 
a  few  hours'  computation.  Then,  back  for  a  nap 
and  dinner  at  five  thirty,  and  a  discussion  of  the  fine 
points  of  the  new  night's  run.  Finally,  the  job  is 
done,  and  he  goes  home  to  his  wife  and  children  in 
Pasadena.  A  small  box  of  glass  plates,  whose 
cryptic  dots  may  contain  a  new  secret  of  the  uni- 
verse, rides  beside  him. 
Then  comes  the  real  excitement — the  thrill  of 
(CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  52) 
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Built  like  a  cannon,  the  48-inch  Schmidt  camera 
has  tremendous  scope  and  great  speed.  The  ten- 
inch  telescopes  on  its  sides  are  used  as  guides 
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This  is  how',  the  Andromeda  galaxy  looks  to 
the  Schmidt.  .This  galaxy,  which  has  heen 
known  to  man  for  centuries,  is  barely  visible  to 
the  naked  eye  in  the  constellation  of  Andromeda 


The  Men  of 

Palo  mar 

Bv  JOHN  KURD  LAGEMANN 
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HERE'S  nothing  like  a  visit  to  the  top  of 
Palomar  Mountain  to  make  you  tall  in  love 
all  over  again  with  life  on  this  wobbly 
planet.  It  will  take  you  farther  out  of  the  world 
than  your  imagination  ever  traveled  before.  And  it 
will  bring  you  closer  than  you've  ever  felt  toward 
your  fellow  man. 

"Like  we  were  all  shipwrecked  here  together  in 
an  ocean  of  space,"  an  Iowa  manual  training  in- 
structor described  the  sensation  to  me  as  we  looked 
at  the  200-inch  telescope  from  the  visitors'  gallery. 
It  turned  out  he  was  an  ex-Seabee  whose  transport 
had  been  torpedoed  off  Guadalcanal  early  in  the 
war.  The  vision  he  got  here  at  Palomar  of 
the  earth's  place  in  the  universe  reminded  him 
of  the  life  raft  he  hung  on  to  in  the  Pacific.  "It 
doesn't  feel  much  bigger,  either." 

Shortly  after,  I  quoted  the  Iowa  tourist  to  Dr. 
Edwin  P.  Hubble,  dean  of  American  astronomers 
and  the  one  man  most  responsible  for  giving  us  our 
new  vision  of  an  expanding  universe  which  the 
great  200-inch  Hale  telescope  was  built  to  explore. 

"I've  felt  pretty  much  the  same  way  myself," 
said  Hubble,  pressing  down  a  fresh  pipeload  of  to- 
bacco with  his  thumb,  "as  if  the  only  hope  for  man- 
kind lay  in  the  kind  of  human  solidarity  we'd  have 
if  we  faced  an  actual  invasion  from  Mars." 

Dr.  Ira  S.  Bowen,  director  of  the  Mount  Wilson 
and  Palomar  observatories,  put  it  another  way: 
"Nobody  can  grasp  the  tremendous  space  now 
open  to  us  for  study  without  feeling  a  great  deal  less 
responsible  for  the  behavior  of  the  universe  and  a 
great  deal  more  responsible  for  his  own  behavior." 

You  feel  very  close  to  the  blue  sky  as  you  roam 

about  this  broad,  green  California  mountaintop.  It 

is  moated  on  all  sides  with  broad  valleys,  across 

which  the  rest  of  the   range   melts   into  a  lilac 

(CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  64) 


Dr.  Edwin  P.  Hubble  (left),  one  of  the  world's 
leading  astronomers,  opened  up  new  realms  of 
space  that  the  200-inch  telescope  is  exploring. 
Portrait  is  of  Sir  Arthur  Eddington,  the  physicist 


In  the  library  of  the  Mount  Wilson  and  Palomar  offices  in  Pasadena,  four  world-renowned  astronomers  ex- 
amine the  first  pictures  taken  by  the  200-inch  telescope.  They  are,  left  to  right,  Dr.  Paul  Merrill,  spec- 
troscopist;  Sir  Harold  Spencer  Jones,  Astronomer  Royal  of  England;  Dr.  Hubble,  and  Dr.  Rudolph 
Minkowski,  astronomer.    The  portrait  is  of  Dr.  George  Ellery  Hale,  for  whom  the  new  telescope  is  named 


Dr.  Fritz  Zwicky,  astrophysicist,  rocket  expert 
and  mountain  climber,  who  foresaw  our  release 
of  atomic  energy  on  earth  through  his  systematic 
observations    of   exploding    stars,    or   supernovae 
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Dr.  Ira  S.  Bowen  is  director  of  the  Mount  Wilson 
and  Palomar  observatories.  His  brilliance  in 
astrophysics  and  optics  was  a  vital  factor  in  the 
positive   success   of   the  new   200-inch   telescope 


Dr.  Walter  Baade,  a  specialist  in  measuring  the 
distance  of  stars  by  their  relative  brilliance,  is 
now  discovering  new  facts  about  our  Milky  Way 
from  a  study  of  Andromeda,  its  nearest  neighbor 
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By  KENNETH  GILBERT 

The  entire  life  of  the  giant  trout  had  been  spent  in  the  shadow  of  sudden  death. 
Man  was  the  cleverest  of  liis  many  enemies  and,  in  the  end,  the  most  compassionate 


THE  little  death-dragon  struck  so  swiftly 
that  there  seemed  to  be  no  escape  for 
the  swarm  of  baby  fish  that  were  his 
intended  prey.  One  moment  the  inch- 
long  fry,  some  of  which  might  become  great  steel- 
heads,  sea-going  rainbow  trout  weighing  twenty 
pounds  and  up,  had  settled  in  a  dark-blue  cloud 
on  the  sandy  bottom  of  the  Rogue  River  in  Oregon 
where  they  had  been  born;  the  next  instant  they  had 
scattered  wildly  as  death  slashed  among  them. 

The  killer  itself  was  not  much  bigger  than  they, 
yet  it  was  as  fierce  in  its  own  way  as  any  jungle 
tiger.  One  day  it  would  crawl  out  of  the  water,  shed 
its  bony  shell,  and  become  a  dragonfly;  and  would 
take  flight  in  search  of  gnats  and  other  small  in- 
sects; but  in  this  early  stage  of  its  incubation  it  was 
a  fiendish  haunter  of  the  shallows,  preying  upon 
any  lesser  creature  which  swam  near.  The  newly 
hatched  trout  fry  were  fair  game.  Nature  had  given 
the  tiny  dragon  a  prognathous  underjaw  equipped 
with  a  murderous  hook  at  its  tip,  and  this  weapon 
could  be  folded  against  the  creature's  abdomen 
when  not  in  use.  Now  its  jaw  was  extended  as  it 
charged  abruptly  among  its  tiny  victims. 

But  despite  the  fact  that  the  baby  steelheads  had 
just  been  hatched — each  still  carried  an  egg  sac 
fastened  to  his  belly  so  that  he  would  be  assured  of 
nourishment  during  his  first  few  days  of  life — they 
were  alert  and  wary.  As  the  dragon  darted  at  them, 
they  fled  wildly  in  all  directions.  And  when  one  of 
their  number  was  late  in  getting  away,  his  doom 
seemed  certain.  The  hooked  jaw  of  the  water  de- 
mon snapped  at  him  with  killing  force. 

Yet  in  that  last  thousandth  part  of  a  second  the 
fry  instinctively  did  the  thing  which  saved  his  life. 
He  reversed  course  and  shot  toward  the  surface, 
and  the  bony  hook  merely  scratched  his  back  and 
sheared  through  his  dorsal  fin,  splitting  it  cleanly. 
Before  the  dragon  could  recover  and  strike  again, 
the  fry  had  vanished.  Frustrated,  the  brown,  beetle- 
like killer  went  back  to  his  ambush  in  a  dark  pocket 
beneath  the  shelving  bank.  .  .  . 

It  was  some  three  weeks  later  that  Jeff  Croy. 
who  had  wintered  by  the  headwaters  of  the  Rogue, 
came  past  the  spawning  beds  and  happened  to  no- 
tice that  among  the  thousands  of  young  steelheads 
milling  there  in  the  clear  water  there  was  one  whose 
back  was  scarred  and  who  had  a  divided  dorsal  fin. 

That  the  old  woodsman  noted  the  fact  at  all  was 
due  not  only  to  his  sharp  eyesight,  but  also  to  the 
fact  that  the  little  fish  had  the  curious  habit  of  turn- 
ing half  over  and  swimming  spiritedly  on  his  side, 
almost  as  if  to  draw  attention  to  himself.  Maybe 
his  wound  still  itched.  The  man  watched  him  a 
while,  without  realizing  that  the  moment  had  sig- 
nificance. When  Croy  came  past  the  spot  a  lew 
weeks  later,  the  split-finned  fry,  a  fingerling  now, 
was  gone. 

But,  although  mortality  among  fish  is  always  fear- 
fully high  during  the  first  few  weeks  of  life,  the 
young  steelhead  had  not  met  the  fate  which  had 
already  overtaken  many  of  his  kind.  With  the  other 


fingerlings  he  had  dropped  downstream  to  a  deep 
pool  where  he  was  less  exposed  to  predators  such 
as  kingfishers  and  herons,  although  he  had  to  be 
constantly  on  guard  against  bigger  fish  with  can- 
nibalistic yearnings. 

As  he  grew,  there  were  other  enemies  of  which 
he  learned — water  snakes,  minks  which  prowled 
the  stream,  an  occasional  raccoon — but  somehow 
he  escaped  all  of  them,  although  some  of  his  fel- 
lows were  less  fortunate.  By  degrees  he  kept  mov- 
ing downstream,  a  steel-blue  fish,  several  inches 
long  now,  being  drawn  toward  the  distant  salt  wa- 
ter by  some  mysterious  urge. 

One  night  a  flash  flood  struck  the  river  and  be- 
fore the  suddenly  swollen  current  had  subsided, 
many  living  things  had  been  swept  into  the  un- 
known deeps  of  the  sea.  Split  Fin  and  other  fin- 
gerlings were  carried  along  by  the  flood,  for  they 
could  not  withstand  its  power.  But  of  the  thousands 
of  fry  which  had  huddled  together  over  the  sandy 
nest  far  up  the  stream  that  day  the  dragonfly  larva 
had  struck  among  them,  only  a  comparative  hand- 
ful of  them  now  remained. 

WHERE  they  went  after  reaching  salt  water, 
only  the  little  fish  themselves  knew.  But  cer- 
tainly they  journeyed  westward  to  the  vast  Pacific 
beyond  the  headlands,  for  they  were  seagoing  rain- 
bow trout  of  a  more  adventurous  breed  than  their 
kinsmen  who  remained  in  the  lakes  and  streams  of 
the  region  where  they  had  been  born.  But  the  sea- 
farers would  never  forget  the  waters  of  their  origin, 
and  would  return  as  unerringly  as  do  the  salmon 
when  they  attained  maturity.  Thus  it  was  that  Split 
Fin  came  back  to  his  native  headwaters  when  his 
hour  arrived. 

By  now  he  was  a  sizable  fish  weighing  some  seven 
pounds,  but  it  was  merely  a  start  on  the  growth  he 


would  attain  if  he  escaped  death  from  all  the 
sources  that  would  prey  on  him.  And  he  would 
return  to  the  headwaters  many  times,  for,  unlike  his 
distant  cousin,  the  Pacific  salmon,  which  ends  its 
honeymoon  in  death,  nature  had  equipped  him  to 
survive  these  journeys  from  sea  to  river  in  search 
of  a  mate,  thence  back  again  to  the  sea. 

His  first  return  to  the  mouth  of  the  Rogue,  to  the 
taste  of  fresh  water  as  it  strained  through  his  deli- 
cate gill  structure  was  in  midwinter.  Sharks  had 
veered  from  their  course  and  struck  at  him.  Sev- 
eral times  as  he  swam  past  rocky  caverns  on  the 
ocean  floor,  he  had  felt  the  exploring  fingers  of  a 
devilfish  touch  him  clammily,  only  to  have  the 
deadly  suction  cups  of  the  tentacles  fail  to  hold. 
More  than  once  he  had  just  escaped  the  gaping 
maw  of  a  giant  ling  cod.  Once  he  had  found  him- 
self surrounded  by  a  school  of  porpoises,  but  he 
had  streaked  away.  A  killer  whale's  snapping  jaws 
had  missed  him  by  inches.  But  these  dangers  he  had 
passed  safely,  until  he  paused  where  the  pour- 
ing current  of  the  Rogue  joined  with  the  salt  tide. 

Now  he  was  surrounded  by  others  of  his  clan 
likewise  bound  upstream.  They  waited  there,  as 
though  accustoming  themselves  to  the  change,  and 
after  a  while  they  began  their  migration.  But  Split 
Fin  had  not  gone  far  before  he  discovered  that  a 
number  of  the  fish  just  ahead  of  him  were  flounder- 
ing as  though  in  an  effort  to  get  free. 

He  saw  something  which  looked  like  brown 
strands  of  seaweed  dangling  in  front  of  him,  and 
his  impulse  was  to  charge  through  it.  but  instead 
he  turned  aside  as  he  became  aware  that  the 
strands  seemed  to  be  surrounding  him.  In  panic 
he  dived,  swimming  at  top  speed  just  as  the  purse 
seine  closed  behind  him.  He  did  not  know  of  the 
wiles  of  commercial  fishermen,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  illegality  of  netting  fish  on  the  Rogue,  but  his 


The  big  fish  seemed  to  go  mad.   He  leaped  into  the  ah,  smashing  the  surface  of  the  water  with  his  tail 


II 


instinct  told  him  that  he  hail  barely  escaped  death. 
Giving  the  area  B  wide  berth.  Split  Fin  continued 
up  the  broad  mouth  oi  the  ri\er.  But  he  had  gone 
but  a  short  distance  when  he  became  aware  of  a 
shadow)  form  speeding  toward  him.  Again  he 
swung  aside,  and  a  surge  oi  his  powerful  tail  J 
him  ahead.  But  the  harbor  seal.  Us  Streamlined 
bod)  as  sleek  as  that  Oi  anj   fish,  could  swim  as  las! 

as  any  steelhead,  drove  in  grim  pursuit. 

1  rantically,  Split  Fin  veered  downward  just  as 
he  glimpsed  more  ot  the  queer,  meshlike  growth 
ot  what  appeared  to  be  seaweed,  remembering  that 
it  had  alarmed  him  but  a  short  time  before. 
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THE  seal,  eager  to  make  the  kill,  made  a  wide 
downward  turn,  and  suddenly  Split  Fin  was 
aware  that  again  he  himsel!  was  free — while  the 
seal  threshed  wildly  about  in  the  net  as  the  fisher- 
men began  hauling  it  to  the  surface  where  they 
would  administer  quick  death  to  the  sea  mammal 
which  was  damaging  the  seine. 

But  Split  Fin  did  not  hesitate  now.  He  seemed 
to  understand  that  danger  lurked  at  this  spot,  and 
that  unless  he  made  his  way  swiftly  upstream  death 
would  overtake  him.  Once  more  he  headed  into 
the  river's  flow,  nor  did  he  stop  until  his  fins  were 
wa\mg  gently  in  the  slow  current  of  the  first  deep 
pool.  I  here  he  lay  until  sunlight  faded  out  of  the 
water. 

In  the  gloom  of  night  he  twisted  his  way  up  riffle 
after  riffle,  scarcely  pausing  until  he  reached  an- 
other pool  perhaps  two  miles  above  the  river 
mouth.  He  halted  there  when  a  lightening  of  the 
dark  water  told  him  that  day  had  broken.  It  was 
there  that  death  struck  at  him  in  a  fashion  he  had 
never  encountered  before.  It  happened  while  he 
lay  at  the  bottom  of  the  deep  pool,  awaiting  the 
coming  of  night  before  resuming  his  pilgrimage. 

L'nlike  the  Pacific  salmon,  whose  digestive  or- 
gans  begin  to  atrophy  soon  after  the  fish  forsakes 
the  sea  and  ventures  into  fresh  water.  Split  Fin 
would  undergo  no  organic  change,  although  the 
pinkish  stripe  along  his  sides  would  deepen  to 
orange  red  and  his  jaws  would  acquire  the  hook 
of  a  lighting  male.  Meanwhile,  he  would  continue 
to  feed  normally  whether  in  salt  water  or  fresh. 
Now.  as  he  waited  in  the  pool  for  darkness,  he 
took  the  offerings  of  food  which  the  stream  sent  to 
him. 

Mostly  they  were  salmon  eggs  which  had  become 
dislodged  from  their  sandy  beds  upstream  and 
which  had  been  carried  down  by  the  swift  current. 
He  fed  delicately,  savoring  the  taste  and  the  tesiurc 
of  the  globules  as  he  crushed  them  in  his  throat. 
Thus  it  was  that  he  seized  a  particularly  tempting 
cluster  of  eggs  which  drifted  slowly  toward  him. 

He  mouthed  it  briefly — and  felt  a  sudden  stab 
of  pain  in  his  tender  lips.  Startled,  he  tried  to  spit 
out  the  egg  cluster,  but  the  thing  somehow  was 
(CONTINUED  ON  PAGE   38) 
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Lais-It*: 


Our  defenses  theoretically  failed  to  stop  these  bombers,  shown  here  over  the  moth-ball  fleet  in  the  Boston 
Navy  Yard.  The  "enemy"  invaders  came  from  the  Air  National  Guard  squadron  at  Floyd  Bennett  Field, 
Brooklyn.    Below,  a  large  chemical  plant  in  the  Boston  area  is  about  to  get  it  from  imaginary  bombs 


Bombe 


Jittery  folk  are  wondering  what  woulc 
happen  if  a  hostile  air  force  should  at 
tack  us,  with  no  warning.  Here's  wha 
our  Air  National  Guard  showed  Bostor 
recently.    It's  great  news  for  all  of  in 


BOSTON  BOMBED! 

Enemy  Planes  Raid  Waterfront 
Further  Attacks  Expected 


EADLINES  have  splashed  the  terrifyinj 
news  across  the  country.  Radio  program) 
are  abruptly  interrupted  in  the  middle  o) 
commercials  to  warn  the  populace  that  the  long- 
dreaded  war  has  started.  The  President  has  called 
an  emergency  session  of  Congress  to  make  it  onV 
cial,  and  Army,  Air  Force,  Navy  and  Marine  re-| 
serves  are  being  called  back  to  duty. 

This  is  war — all  out  war! 

Boston  is  getting  it  first.  After  a  blacked-oul 
night,  stunned  Bostonians  learn  what  is  happening 
Enemy  bombers,  hundreds  of  them,  are  flying  in  a! 
high  altitude  from  secret  bases  hurriedly  set  up  in 
eastern  Canada.  An  alert  National  Guardsman 
spots  them  in  northern  Maine  from  his  mobile  racial 
unit  in  the  far  eastern  part  of  the  state.  This  mod- 
ern Paul  Revere  sounds  the  alarm  and  throws  into 
gear  a  huge  defense  machine.  Fighter  pilots  rush  to 
their  planes,  antiaircraft  crews  man  their  guns  and 
all  of  New  England  girds  for  battle.  .  .  . 

A  fighter  squadron  leader  sights  the  enemy  flying 
over  Moosehead  Lake  and  passes  the  word  to  his 
fellow  pilots.  "Bandits  at  ten  o'clock — high!"  The 
entire  squadron  goes  into  a  steep  climb  before  level-; 
ing  off  at  15,000  feet,  well  above  the  invaders.: 
Winging  over  in  a  dive,  Lieutenant  Colonel  Dick 
Spear,  the  squadron  leader,  aims  his  plane  and  its 
eight  wing  machine  guns  at  the  tail  of  the  lead 
bomber. 

As  he  makes  his  first  pass,  a  perforated  design  in! 
bullet  holes  appears  on  the  bomber's  fuselage.  Sim-r 
ilar  damage  is  done  the  other  invaders  by  his  squad- 
ron mates. 

Enemy  escort  planes  attack.  Four  of  them  can't 
take  it — with  flames  and  heavy  black  smoke  trail- 
ing behind  they  plunge  to  the  bottom  of  Moose- 
head. 

The  squadron  makes  another  run  on  the  bomb- 
ers before  their  ammunition  is  expended,  and 
two  more  bite  the  water.  The  survivors  fly  on  to 
the  southeast  as  the  fighters  speed  toward  their  base 
to  refuel  and  rearm. 


Aerial  Minutemen  Hamper  Invaders 

No  one  knows  exactly  where  the  bombers  are 
headed,  but  Boston,  a  railhead  and  concentration 
of  industry,  is  the  most  logical  objective.  So  all  the 
way  down  from  Moosehead  to  Boston  the  invaders 
have  to  squirm  through  tight  fines  of  stubborn, 
aerial  minutemen. 

From  Bangor,  Burlington,  Boston  and  various 
other  places  fighter  outfits  rise  to  the  occasion,  fling- 
ing .50-caliber  slugs  at  the  invaders.  The  1 18th  and 
the  133d  Fighter  Squadrons  stationed  at  Grenier 
Air  Force  Base,  near  Manchester.  New  Hampshire, 
give  them  a  real  drubbing  and,  just  outside  of  Bos- 
ton proper,  a  squadron  of  F-80s,  jet  Shooting  Stars, 
is  poised  to  halt  what  is  left  of  the  enemy  at  the  city 
line.  But  that  isn't  the  last  of  the  invaders'  worries. 
A  necklace  of  antiaircraft  artillery  batteries  circles 
the  city.  And  at  Logan  Field,  in  east  Boston,  the 
crack  101st  Fighter  Squadron,  manned  by  veteran 
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combat  fliers  of  World  War  II,  chants  a  new  war 
cry,  "Come  and  get  it!" 

Despite  this  heavy  opposition  a  sizable  number 
of  "bandits"  do  get  through  and  begin  their  bomb- 
ing runs.  One  formation  heads  toward  a  sprawling 
manufacturing  plant  in  Lynn.  Another  is  aimed  at 
the  Charlestown  Navy  Yard,  where  the  spacious 
flight  decks  of  a  group  of  flattops  in  the  moth-ball 
fleet  loom  up  as  toothsome  prey  to  a  bombardier. 
A  third  formation  has  its  sights  set  on  a  huge 
laboratory. 

Back  Bay,  Scollay  Square  and  Beacon  Hill 
haven't  been  so  jittery  since  the  days  of  the  Revo- 
lution, and  martial  law  is  declared  automatically, 
confining  people  to  their  homes.  Most  of  the  popu- 
lation huddles  at  television  sets  and  radios,  listen- 
ing to  play-by-play  reports  of  the  attack;  some  are 
brave  enough  to  mount  their  roofs  and  watch  for 
the  invading  planes.  These  hardies  see  an  excit- 
ing show,  firsthand. 

Our  defense  fighter  planes  are  truly  pouring  it  on. 
The  housetop  observers  cheer  as  they  see  bomber 
after  bomber  suddenly  flare  up  under  the  fighters' 
fire  and  plummet  down.  Deep-throated  AAA  guns 
cough  at  the  skies.  Fire  engines  clang  through  thef 
streets  and  the  screaming  sirens  of  police  cars  ac- 
cent the  din. 

Toll  of  Destruction  by  "Enemy" 

A  series  of  low,  distant  rumbles  follows.  Each 
means  that  a  lucky  bomber  has  found  its  mark. 
Rising  columns  of  smoke,  interlaced  with  orange 
streaks,  identify  the  bomb  hits  and  the  ever-chatter- 
ing radio  tries  to  keep  score:  "Flash!  An  escort 
carrier  sustained  a  direct  hit  and  Navy  Yard  fire- 
men are  still  trying  to  put  out  the  fire  it  started.  .  .  . 
Two  warehouses  were  destroyed.  Main  plant  un- 
touched. .  .  .  Part  of  the  roof  of  North  Station  is 
bombed  out.  Damage  uncertain  at  this  moment. . . . 
At  least  six  buildings  have  been  set  afire  by  crash- 
ing bombers.  .  .  ." 

Of  course,  what  you  have  just  read  has  not  hap- 
pened. There  was  an  attack  on  Boston  very  re- 
cently, but  it  was  nothing  more  nor  less  than  an 
aerial  sham  battle,  with  American  airmen  simulat- 
ing an  enemy  assault  and  Americans  "protecting" 
the  city. 

Even  so,  the  show  was  worthy  of  an  Orson 
Welles  scare  production.  Dramatist  Welles,  how- 
ever, was  not  the  author  of  the  thrilling  drama.  No, 
the  program  credit  must  go  to  a  sizable  company 
of  peace-loving  brokers  and  barbers,  lawyers  and 
laundrymen,  Americans  in  many  occupations  who 
want  to  anticipate  another  Pearl  Harbor  by  consist- 
ently building  up  our  national  defense  They  call 
themselves  the  Air  National  Guard. 

On  this  occasion  the  New  England,  New  York 
and  New  Jersey  forces  of  the  ANG  staged  a  con- 
vincing, unrehearsed  demonstration  of  what  could 
happen  if  an  enemy  power  were  to  spring  a  surprise 
attack  on  us  again.  The  demonstration,  a  simulated 
air  attack  on  Boston — and  a  counterattack— was 
no  bungling,  amateurish  effort,  but  a  realistic  per- 
formance put  on  by  experts  who  had  seen  plenty  of 
combat  service  during  the  late  war.  These  week- 
end warriors,  who  hold  down  all  sorts  of  civilian 
jobs  the  other  five  days,  reaffirm  the  wisdom  of  the 
old  adage,  "In  time  of  peace  prepare  for  war." 

The  "enemy"  planes  were  actually  squadrons  of 
light  bombers — B-26s— from  the  106th  Bomb 
Group  commanded  by  Lieutenant  Colonel  Lewis 
A.  Curtis.  From  Monday  through  Friday.  Mr. 
Curtis,  civilian,  sells  packaging  machinery.  Week 
ends  and  drill  night  he  climbs  into  a  uniform  and 
(CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  48) 


Lt.  Berge  Thomasian.  ANC  fighter  pilot,  with  his 
plane  and  (inset)  at  his  jewelry  store  in  Boston 


Lt.  Edniond  M.  O'Riordan  in  his  plane's  cockpit, 
(inset)  hard  at  work  with  a  Boston  accounting  firm 


Before  going  into  action,  the  Air  National  Guardsmen  have  a  roll  call  in  a  hangar  at  Boston's  Logan  Field 


Major  E.  O.  Lindblom  plots  the  "enemy's"  course  at  the  67th  Fighter  Wing's  Air  Defense  Control  Center 
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The  Slory:  When  Pride  Dawson  arrived  in  New 
York  in  1870  he  was  penniless;.  But  he  soon  became  the 
bodyguard  of  one  of  the  period's  richest  speculators, 
Black  Tom  Stillworih.  Pride  acquired  a  controlling 
interest  in  a  small  Pennsylvania  railroad  and  by  1872 
was  a  millionaire.  Then,  unexpectedly,  silver  was  dis- 
covered on  some  of  his  property  in  Colorado.  In  his 
headlong  scramble  for  wealth  he  had,  in  the  meantime, 
married  beautiful  Esther  Stillworth,  heiress  to  Black 
Tom's  millions.  But  he  still  loved  plain  freckle-faced 
Sharon  O'Ni  il,  a  seamstress  whom  he  met  his  first  day 
in  New  York.  Although  it  was  not  according  to  her  up- 
bringing and  religious  beliefs  Sharon  at  last  became 
Pride's  mistress.  Pride  wanted  to  get  rid  of  Esther,  and 
planned  to  divorce  her  until  he  learned  she  was  to  have 
a  child.  The  baby  was  christened  Caprice.  About  the 
same  time  Sharon  adopted  an  abandoned  girl,  Lilith. 


Then,  in  1876,  Sharon  met  and  married  a  wealthy 
young  socialite,  COURTNEY  Randolph.  Pride  fought 
the.  marriage,  but  could  do  nothing  about  it.  Sharon 
and  Courtney  moved  to  Pittsburgh  and  there  in  the 
greatest  railroad  strike  in  history  Courtney  was  killed. 
After  two  years  in  France,  Sharon  returned  for  the  last 
time  to  Pride.  For  almost  a  decade  their  secret  life  to- 
gether was  happy.  Then,  in  1888,  Pride  embarked  on 
the  biggest  financial  gamble  of  his  career — but  without 
the  moral  support  of  Sharon,  who  had  decided  she 
could  no  longer  continue  life  in  Pride's  shadow.  Pride's 
daughter  Caprice  was  a  beautiful  young  girl  now  and 
Lancl  McCarthy  wanted  to  marry  her.  Reluctantly 
Pride  gave  his  consent:  Cappie  was  the  dearest  of  all 
his  treasures.  Lance  was  happy — ;but  he  was  worried, 
too.  because  he  had  been  seeing  a  lot  of  L.ilith,  and 
now  he  had  to  tell  her  about  his  engagement. 


CONCLUDING  THE  STORY  OF  A  WEALTHTITHL 


ILITH  came  into  the  house  and  threw  her 
wraps  carelessly  upon  a  chair.  She  was 
humming  to  herself,  and  her  cheeks  were 
flushed.  Sharon  looked  up  at  her  with  a  frown. 

"Where  have  yon  been?"  she  demanded. 

"I  was  out  riding  with  Pride,  Mother,*'  Lilith 
said. 

"Again?" 

"Yes,  Mother — again!"  Lilith  retorted.  "Any  ob- 
jections?" 

"Yes.  It's  not  at  all  becoming,"  Sharon  said. 

"Why  not?  You  gave  him  up.  He's  a  fascinating 
man.  Since  he's  inclined  to  be  nice  to  some  charm- 
ing female — why  shouldn't  it  be  I?" 

"He's  fifty-seven  years  old,  and — " 

"And  you're  still  in  love  with  him.  That's  it, 
isn't  it.  Mother?" 

"No.  That's  not  it.  Loving  Pride  is  something  1 
cannot  help.  But  letting  you  make  mistakes  is  some- 
thing 1  can  help,  and  1  will!" 

"How?  It  seems  to  me  that  the  matter  is  a  little 
beyond  your  control." 

"That  remains  to  be  seen.    If  I  were  to  go  to 
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Sharon  saw  Joe  Fairhill  go  over  to  the  bier. 
Esther  started  toward  him — but  as  she  came 
close,  he  suddenly  slapped  her  on  the  mouth 


i  ftlTHLESS  MAN,  THE  WOMAN  WHO  MARRIED  HIM— AND  THE  WOMAN  HE  LOVED 


Pride  and  tell  him  I  don't  like  your  gadding  about 
with  him,  he'd  give  you  up  in  an  instant.'' 

Liiith  yawned.  "Are  you  sure,  Mother  dear?"  she 
drawled.  "Why,  only  this  morning,  we  were  dis- 
cussing" .  .  .  she  was  interrupted  by  the  doorbell. 
"Don't  bother,  I'll  get  it." 

Oh,  my  God,  Sharon  prayed  silently,  haven't  I 
suffered  enough?  And  now  this — this!  Oh,  Pride, 
Pride,  I  never  would  have  believed  this  of  you! 

But  Liiith  was  coming  back  now  with  Lance  close 
behind  her. 

Maybe  it  would  be  better,  Sharon  thought,  if 
Lance  were  to  marry  her.  Only  I'm  much  too  fond 
of  the  boy  to  wish  my  young  hellion  upon  him. 
She'd  drive  him  insane  in  a  year. 

"You  can  go  to  bed  now,  Mother,"  Liiith  said 
calmly.   "Lance  and  I  have  things  to  talk  about." 

"Thank  you,  I  will,"  Sharon  said.  "Good  night, 
Lance." 

"Good  night,  Auntie  Sharon,"  Lance  said  mis- 
erably. 

Liiith  lay  back  against  the  sofa  and  stretched  up 
her  arms  to  Lance.   "Oh.  darling."  she  whispered. 


But  Lance  remained  standing,  safely  out  of  reach. 
"Liiith,"  he  said  hoarsely,  "I — I  came  to  tell  you — " 

"Yes,  Lance?  Yes,  darling?" 

"Good-by,"  Lance  blurted. 

"Good-by?  You're  going  somewhere?" 

"No.  It's — it's  just  that  Caprice  and  I  are  going 
to  get  married — next  month." 

It  was  out  now.  He  had  said  it. 

Liiith  didn't  answer  him.  She  sat  very  still  upon 
the  sofa  and  her  mouth  tightened  slowly  into  a  hard 
line.  Lance  realized  that  she  was  not  going  to  cry — 
that  there  would  not  be  any  scene.  But  this  silence 
was  infinitely  worse. 

Then,  ever  so  slowly,  Liiith  stood  up.  With  de- 
liberate grace  she  reached  down  and  picked  up  her 
furs.  Then  she  stood  before  the  mirror  and  draped 
them  carefully  about  her  shoulders. 

Lance  ran  a  tongue  tip  over  dry  lips.  "Where  are 
you  going?"  he  demanded. 

"To  Pride,"  Liiith  said  simply. 

"You  don't  understand,"  Lance  said.  "He's  al- 
ready given  his  consent." 

(CONTINUED  ON  PAGE   56) 


There  was  nothing  else  Sharon  could  do. 
She  put  out  her  arms.  Esther  came  to  her 
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Untangling  the  terror  of  foreign  travel  is  a  Thomas  Cook  specialty  and  special  chore  of  Matthew  Romes, 
who  has  been  meeting  liners  in  New  York  City  for  27  years.     Lost  sheep  can't  miss  that  hatband 


Tom  Cook's 
Magic 
Carpet 


By  JOSEF  ISRAELS  II 

They'll  reserve  a  room  for  you  in  Inner 
Mongolia.  They'll  take  you  on  a  6,000- 
mile  safari  in  Africa.  They  have  offices 
in  every  land  and  will  speak  any  lan- 
guage you  may  ask  for.  Old  Tom  Cook 
started  all  this  108  years  ago,  and  to- 
day, despite  wars,  riots  and  revolutions, 
Thos.  Cook  &  Son  is  still  going  strong 


Here  Romes  intervenes  to  spare  a  sick  traveler  in  a  wheel  chair  from  the  rigors  of  lengthy  examination 
by  customs,  thus  supplying  that  little  extra  service  which  has  made  Cook's  a  household  word  everywhere 


DO  YOU  want  your  honeymoon  planned 
so  that  you  will  arrive  at  the  Taj  Mahal 

precisely  at  the  full  moon?     Or  do  you 

wish  a  guaranteed  sight  of  a  wild  white  rhino  while 
on  a  6,000-mile  African  safari,  complete  to  tents 
with  private  bath  on  the  Serengeti  Plains? 

Perhaps  you'd  like  to  buy  seven  feet  of  live  yel- 
low cobra  or  75  pounds  of  squirming  African  rock 
python;  to  get  aboard  the  Queen  Mary  unseen  by 
the  press  (special  for  maharajas  and  movie  stars); 
or  to  take  a  cruise  on  a  converted  J.  P.  Morgan 
yacht  at  $128  a  day. 

There  is  an  office  on  Fifth  Avenue  in  New  York 
which  will  gladly,  and  without  so  much  as  a  raised 
eyebrow,  supply  any  or  all  of  these  things  and  serv- 
ices. The  name  on  the  window  is  Thos.  Cook  & 
Son,  Inc.,  and  they  have  been  doing  business  with 
travelers  and  shippers  for  108  years. 

The  sun  never  sets  on  Cook's.  It  has  350  offices 
around  the  world  and  an  international  staff  of 
4,531,  and  prides  itself  on  knowing  everything 
about  every  place.  It  will  sell  you  an  airplane  ticket 
from  New  York  to  Boston  for  $11.75  or  an  East 
African  big-game  hunt  for  $35,000;  pay  your  debts 
in  any  currency  anywhere  against  your  credit  here; 
or  reserve  a  room  at  a  good,  medium-priced  hotel 
in  Inner  Mongolia. 

In  the  19th  century  Thomas  Cook  promoted  the 
slogan  "Ask  the  Man  from  Cook's.  He's  been 
there."  It's  still  literally  true.  Cook's  makes  it  a 
point  to  have  someone  on  the  staff  who  has  been 
personally  and  inquisitively  everywhere,  to  say 
nothing  of  people  who  can  speak  anything  from 
Urdu  to  Brooklynese. 

During  1948,  Cook's  offices  sold  some  sort  of 
travel  to  over  5,000,000  people  for  the  equivalent, 
in  scores  of  different  currencies,  of  $125,000,000. 
Although  in  competition  with  2,500  other  travel 
agencies  in  the  U.S.  alone,  Cook's  booked  over  10 
per  cent  of  the  transatlantic  tourist  and  business 
passages  sold  last  year,  plus  a  considerable  slice  of 
the  1 19,000  who  crossed  the  ocean  by  air.  The  Brit- 
ish people  became  part  owners  of  the  world-wide 
Cook  enterprises  when  the  British  railroads  were 
nationalized.  The  railroads  had  acquired  Cook's 
during  the  war  under  a  special  act  of  Parliament 
passed  when  the  Compagnie  Internationale  des 
Wagons-Lits  et  des  Grands  Express  Europeens. 
which  has  head  offices  in  Paris,  was  seized  by 
the  Germans. 

Cook  employees  are  trained  in  the  firm's  own 
school,  which  issues  "Travel  Expert"  diplomas  re- 
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kingsize  picture* —  1 26  square  niches 
big.  Hut  that*  not  all!  These  are 
Eve  Witness  picture*  —  brilliant, 
dear,  Steady,  actually  locknl  in  tune 

by  RCA  Victor's  Eye  Witness  Pic- 
ture Synchronizer.  Powerful  circuits 
adjust  automatically  to  tele\  ision 
signals  of  varying  strength.  .New 
Multi-Channel  Automatic  Station 
Selector,  improved  controls,  make 
tuning  simpler. 
easier  than  ever. 
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RCA  Victor  8TR29 

Nate  Eye  Witness  television  table 
model  has  AM-FM  radio  and  lovely 
matching  stand  ...  all  for  the  one 
low  price.  Pictures,  52  square  inches 
hig.  are  locked  in  tune  by  RCA 
Victor's  Eye  Witness  Picture  Syn- 
chronizer. Tuning  is  simple  w  ith  the 
new  Multi-Channel  Automatic  Sta- 
tion Selector.  Television  sound  and 
powerful  AM-FM 
radio  reception 
are  heard  through 
the  famous 
"Golden  Throat" 
tone  svstem.  VC. 


*375°?+ 

Iruhuftnit  matching 
stand  (nj*  §hotcn). 
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^Installation  by  exports  of  R  (!A's  own  service  organ- 
ization, the  RCA  Service  Company,  is  yours  when 
you  purchase  the  RCA  Victor  Television  Owner 
Contract.  This  optional  Contract  also  covers  all 
charges  for  antenna  and  it  guarantees  you  a  full  year 
of  fine  Kye  \\  ilnej-s  performance.  No  other  company 
offers  such  extensive  television  service  facilities. 

fAII  prices  suhject  to  change  without  notice.  Zone  2 
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spected  throughout  the  world.  The  man 
from  Cook's  must  quote  the  daily  price 
of  a  hotel  room  in  the  best  house  in  Tri- 
este just  as  glibly  as  the  departure  time 
of  a  steamer  on  Chile's  Lake  Titicaca  six 
months  hence.  Nothing  is  too  much 
trouble  for  a  client.  Cook's  treasures  a 
letter  from  Rudyard  Kipling  dated  1913, 
complimenting  the  "cool  efficiency"  with 
which  it  moved  him  from  Lyons,  France, 
to  Athens  in  a  hurry  to  cover  the  funeral 
of  the  King  of  Greece  for  Reuter's. 

And  executives  chuckle  over  the  much 
more  recent  episode  when,  at  the  request 
of  a  publisher  in  New  York,  Cook's  lo- 
cated on  the  Continent  a  straying  novel- 
ist whose  manuscript  was  long  overdue. 
He  was  found  nursing  a  bottle  in  Monte 
Carlo,  through  the  simple  procedure  of 
cabling  all  Cook's  European  offices.  A 
Cook  manager  naturally  makes  it  his 
business  to  know  what  strangers  are  in 
town.  The  writer  was  steamed  out  and 
loaded  on  a  plane  with  an  attendant  to 
get  him  home  and  back  to  work.  Cook's 
charge  for  this  service,  aside  from  actual 
fares,  was  $4.72  for  telegrams. 

Personal  service  and  a  talent  for  the 
unusual  have  been  the  company's  stock 
in  trade  ever  since  Thomas  Cook,  a  "vil- 
lage missionary  and  temperance  lec- 
turer" from  Derbyshire,  startled  England 
by  organizing  the  world's  first  railway 
excursion.  This  enterprise  was  actually 
only  incidental  to  his  desire  to  get  a 
large  attendance  for  a  temperance  lec- 
ture in  Loughborough  in  1841.  Cook 
induced  members  of  the  Mechanics  In- 
stitute of  Leicester,  1 1  miles  away,  to  risk 
life  and  limb  by  coming  to  the  meeting 
in  a  special  train. 

He  handled  his  promotion  so  well,  in 
the  face  of  comments  like  those  of  the 
Quarterly  Review,  which  said  steam  rail- 
roads were  "a  visionary  scheme  un- 
worthy of  notice,"  that  570  travelers 
rode  the  rails  to  Loughborough.  There 
is  no  record  of  their  reaction  to  Cook's 
temperance  talk.  But  we  do  know  that 
the  excursion  set  Thomas  Cook  on  a  new 
path  of  endeavor. 

When  Travel  Wasn't  Pleasure 

In  1841,  travel  anywhere  beyond  a 
few  miles  from  home  was  still  an  ardu- 
ous and  often  dangerous  undertaking. 
Railroads  were  being  built  at  a  feverish 
rate.  But  people  didn't  trust  them  any 
more  than  they  did  the  first  steamships 
then  venturing  out  on  the  broad  Atlan- 
tic. No  one  traveled  for  pleasure  until 
Thomas  Cook  put  his  mind  to  showing 
them  how. 

In  1 846,  Cook  took  a  party  of  350  dar- 
ing souls  all  the  way  to  Scotland  by  rail 
and  ship  and  the  news  really  stirred 
Great  Britain.  Queen  Victoria  herself 
ventured  a  train  ride  that  year.  Cook 
opened  offices  and  began  to  build  his 
reputation.  In  1855  he  took  thousands 
of  English  tourists  to  the  exposition  in 
Paris. 

In  1866,  with  the  American  Civil  War 
out  of  the  way,  Cook  took  a  look  at  the 
New  World.  After  a  survey  trip  on  which 
he  induced  the  U.S.  railroads  to  stand- 
ardize their  then  haphazard  rates  at  two 
cents  a  mile,  he  brought  the  first  escorted 
English  tour  to  the  United  States.  It  took 
a  Britisher's  organizing  genius  to  induce 
the  American  railroads  to  co-operate  by 
selling  tickets  on  one  another's  lines. 
Until  that  time  the  lines  would  sell  a 
ticket  only  to  the  end  of  their  own  track. 
If  a  passenger  were  going  farther  it  was 
up  to  him  to  get  a  schedule  and  purchase 
another  ticket  on  his  own. 

"Cook's  Tour"  became  synonymous 
with  organized  travel.  A  musical  com- 
edy hit,  The  Runaway  Girl,  featured  a 
song  Follow  the  Man  from  Cook's.  This 
gave  the  firm  invaluable  advertising.  The 
"Man  from  Cook's"  became  a  fixture  in 
cartoons,  jokes  and  stories  all  over  the 
world.  He  was  always  pictured  as  om- 
niscient about  travel. 

With  his  religious  background  for  in- 
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spiration,  Cook  negotiated  private  trea- 
ties with  the  Bedouin  sheiks  who  then 
controlled  Palestine  and  Syria.  By  pay- 
ing private  tribute  he  was  able  to  conduct 
the  first  escorted  religious  pilgrimages  to 
Jerusalem,  just  as  he  later  organized,  at 
the  request  of  the  Indian  government, 
the  pilgrim  traffic  to  Mecca  which  had 
been  such  a  scandal. 

In  1874,  Cook  made  financial  history 
by  issuing  the  first  traveler's  check.  It 
was  called  a  "circular  note"  but  in  effect 
it  is  the  document  still  used  today  by  all 
sellers  of  traveler's  checks.  The  business 
represents  millions  of  dollars  yearly. 

Today,  Cook  executives  say  that  prof- 
its are  small.  Their  commission  scale 
was  set  in  1841:  at  from  5  to  10  per  cent 
on  transportation,  hotels,  sight-seeing 
and  similar  travel  facilities.  Banking 
and  freight  operations  augment  this.  But 
then,  they  say,  with  a  sigh  for  the  good 
old  days,  travelers  aren't  spending  money 
as  they  used  to.  The  Indian  princes,  for 
whom  Cook's  long  operated  a  special  de- 
partment that  was  practically  a  private 
diplomatic  and  buying  service,  spend 
their  time  at  home  worrying  about  the 
future  of  their  princely  exchequers.  And 
Americans  are  only  beginning  to  find 
again  enough  steamer  space  to  fill  their 
urge  for  overseas  travel. 

The  annual  round-the-world  cruises 
for  which  entire  liners  like  the  Fran- 
conia,  Resolute  and  Empress  of  Britain 
were  chartered,  may  be  back  in  a  couple 


of  seasons.  But  only  if  Cook's  can  find 
routes  on  which  travelers  won't  run  into 
the  wars  and  riots  which  are  still  disturb- 
ing the  world's  best  sight-seeing  features 
like  the  Netherlands  India,  South  Africa 
and  China.  But  meanwhile,  the  world's 
largest  travel  organization  is  keeping 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  tourists  on  the 
move  from  Yellowstone  Park  to  the  Fiji 
Islands  and  from  Lake  Louise  to  the 
Austrian  Tirol.  South  America  and  New 
Zealand  are  the  hot  numbers  for  1949. 

Cook's  workers  and  executives  are 
urged  to  travel  at  least  once  a  year,  either 
on  vacation  or  business.  If  it's  vacation, 
even  to  very  remote  places,  discounts 
and  leaves  are  arranged. 

Cruise  conductors  are  drawn  from 
every  level  of  the  staff  so  that  almost 
everyone  who  has  been  with  the  firm 
more  than  a  few  years,  has  "taken  out" 
a  group  ranging  from  a  busload  of  sum- 
mer trippers  to  the  Grand  Canyon,  to  a 
shipful  of  luxury  travelers  to  the  West 
Indies.  On  long  trips  the  cruise  staff  con- 
sists of  one  Cook's  man  to  every  25  pas- 
sengers. On  shorter  hauls  it  may  be  only 
one  to  50. 

Eugene  C.  Van  Wyk,  Cook's  African 
expert,  is  the  aristocrat  of  the  tour  con- 
ductors. A  South  African  who  knows  his 
continent  from  end  to  end,  he  personally 
conducts  Cook's  top  1949  travel  offers: 
the  Congo  and  Cairo  to  the  Cape  tours. 
These  two  trips  are  so  elaborate  and  ex- 
pensive that  only  ten  travelers  may  go  on 
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each.  The  excursion  from  Cairo  to  Cape 
Town,  covering  1 1,500  miles  by  air,  car, 
rail  and  river  steamer,  costs  $6,200,  not 
including  what  the  traveler  may  spend  in 
getting  out  to  Cairo  and  going  home 
from  Cape  Town. 

Congo  to  the  Cape  is  ten  days  and 
1,000  miles  shorter  than  the  Cairo-Cape 
trip  and  costs  a  mere  $4,780.  But  both 
guarantee  a  wide  assortment  of  sights, 
including  full-dress  tribal  dances,  pyg- 
mies and  giants,  duck-billed  women  and 
a  look  at  the  rare  wild  white  rhino  at 
Hluhluwe  in  Zululand.  For  this  latter 
feature,  an  armed  guard  is  at  hand  to 
protect  the  members  of  tourist  parties 
while  they  snap  pictures. 

He  Knows  the  Faraway  Places 


Bobbie  Grinsel,  another  Cook  old 
timer,  has  conducted  around-the- world 
cruises  22  times,  crossed  Siberia  on  the 
Trans-Siberian  Railroad  twelve  times 
and  totaled  an  astronomical  number  of 
miles  traveled  in  all  directions. 

For  the  passenger  who  doesn't  want 
to  be  a  member  of  a  party,  Cook's 
sells  "IIT"  trips.  IIT  means  Independent 
Inclusive  Travel,  the  price  covering  trans 
portation,  hotels,  tips  and  most  inciden^ 
tals  along  the  way.  Billy  Rose  dropped 
in  at  the  Fifth  Avenue  office  last  winter 
and  said  he  and  his  wife  Eleanor  wanted 
to  make  a  trip.  J.  W.  Kirk,  boss  of  the 
"Booking  Hall"  (Cook's  preserves  a  very 
British  flavor  even  in  New  York)  called 
over  one  of  his  itinerary  experts  and 
started  the  questions. 

Billy  said  all  he  had  in  mind  was  a 
visit  with  Peron  in  Buenos  Aires  and 
three  months  or  so  of  travel — cost  im- 
material. A  series  of  conferences  re- 
sulted in  an  all-air  route,  from  New  York 
to  Buenos  Aires,  from  there  to  Los  An- 
geles and  from  Los  Angeles  around  the 
world  by  way  of  India.  Cost  $15,000  for 
two.  By  the  time  the  Roses  left  they  had 
a  Cook  itinerary,  typed  up  to  the  last  de- 
tail of  departure  times,  hotel  reserva- 
tions, sight-seeing  and  baggage  transfers. 
Cook  managers  all  along  the  route  had 
been  briefed  to  meet  them.  That  would 
be  routine  for  almost  any  big  customer. 
Because  these  were  VIPs  the  order  in- 
cluded instructions  for  flowers  in  the  ho- 
tel rooms  and  other  extra  courtesies. 

You  don't  have  to  spend  $15,000. 
Cook  will  set  up  a  tour  tailored  to  your 
own  desires,  time  available,  and  purse, 
to  Atlantic  City  or  Timbuktu.  The  only 
distinction  is  that  if  the  total  cost  is  un- 
der $500  your  tickets  and  itinerary  will 
be  delivered  in  a  paper  envelope,  while 
if  it's  for  more  you  get  a  free  leather 
wallet.  Cook's  pays  as  much  attention  to 
the  $20  traveler  as  to  the  maharaja.  "You 
never  know  when  the  man  who  buys  the 
air  ticket  to  Boston  will  want  to  go  to 
Calcutta,"  says  Harold  White,  Cook's 
U.S.  boss. 

Red  carpets  were  rolled  out  all  along 
the  way  for  two  South  American  couples 
who  wrote  in  that  they  had  long  cher- 
ished a  desire  to  go  big-game  hunting  in 
Africa  and  now  the  time  had  come.  The 
writer  explained  he  had  been  pleased 
with  Cook's  arrangements  for  a  simple 
trip  he  had  made  to  New  York  in  1935.^ 

A  couple  of  months  and  a  thick  sheaf  [ 
of  letters  later,  Cook's  and  the  wealthy 
South  Americans  had  agreed  on  every 
detail  of  a  lulu  of  an  IIT.  It  took  the  four 
customers,  for  a  total  of  $35,000,  on  a 
four-month  air,  rail  and  auto  safari  to 
Kenya,  Uganda  and  Tanganyika.  It  in 
eluded  the  services  of  a  hunter,  a  profes- 
sional  photographer  who  recorded  the 
kill,  swarms  of  native  servants  and  bear 
ers,  tents  with  private  baths,  permits  for 
shooting  elephant,  rhinoceros,  giraffe 
and  ostrich,  and  pages  of  detailed  in- 
structions on  camp  equipment,  medi- 
cines, clothing,  preparation  of  trophies 
and  local  shopping. 

The  only  item  left  open  was  "dipping, 
preparing,  packing  and  shipping  tro- 
phies."   But  "preliminary  curing  in  the 
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Piping  Plover 
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Mountain  Bluebird 


irds  brinq  happiness,  they 

say.  and  you//  /><•  plenty 
-1    ppv  m  your  fit  blue 
*8    (Ws  s/url  this  summer.  RV'./'.  s 
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Right  from  the  brightest  feathers  of 
our  most  truly  American  birds  came 

these  new,  strikingly  different  colors. 
And  as  any  bird  watcher  will 

tell  you,  they're  perfectly 
matched  to  the  original. 
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BIRD  TONES 

4  Super-fine  lustrous  fabric . . .  generously  cut  for  men 
action— by  B.V.  D.  who  practically  invented  comfort. 
j       See  the  B.V.  D.  Flying  Colors  Rogue  and 
luggers  sport  shirts— in  4  Authentic  American  Bird 
Tones— at  your  dealer.  They're  such  beauties 

and  so  inexpensive,  you'll  want  a  flock  of  them. 
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AMERICAN  GOLD 

Tliis  bright  songster  ts  a 

coast-to  coast  favorite,  fust 
like   the  Rogue  shirt  that's 
stolen  his  sunshine!  Sturdy, 
smootli,  long-wearing  fabrics 

make  the  Rogue  a  basic 
sport  shirt  for  your  wardrobe 

and  economical  tool  And  the. 
Rogue,   shirt   looks  fine    tucked 
in  nr  out  of  your  trousers' 
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BRAND 

SPORT  SH  I  R  T  S 

"Next  to  myself  I  like  'B.V.D.'  best!'' 
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ROOUE       AND       RUGGERS       TRADE    MAR'S    *»£    R  E  G      U     S      PAT     OFF 
IOS6N    AND   ILLUSTRATED   B»    T     F.  HiCGINS     NOHO    BIRD   ARTIST 


GREY  WING 

The  active  chickadee  becomes 
Ins  smooth  soft  coloring— as  it 
becomes  this  Ruggers  shirt! 
Ruggers  is  cut  for  at  lion  loo— 

With  never  n   bind  OCTOSS  rhest, 
under  arms,  nt  elbotvsl 
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SAYS  GOLF  CHAMP 

LLOYD  MANGRUM 

/"Got  hair  as  hard 
(  to  handle  as 
V^trap  shot  ? 


Follow  Lloyd  Mangrum's  example.  Take  .  .  . 
50  seconds  to  massage.  Vitalis'  special  for- 
mula not  only  prevents  dryness  but  stimu- 
lates, refreshes  your  scalp  as  no  non-alco- 
holic dressing  can!  And  massaging  with 
Vitalis  routs  loose  dandruff,  helps  check 
excessive  falling  hair. 

10  seconds  to  comb.  Now  your  hair  looks 
naturally  well-groomed.  No  greasy  "patent- 
leather"  shine — Vitalis  con- 
tains no  mineral  oil — just 
pure  vegetable  oil.  Get  Vitalis 
today.  At  drug  counters  for 
home  use,  at  barber  shops  for 
individual  application. 

Vitalis 

ior  handsomer, 
healthier  looking  hair 


Product  of 
Bristol-Myers 


field  by  expert  native  skinners"  was  in- 
cluded. Cook  managers  were  requested 
to  see  to  it  that  there  were  flowers  in  the 
ladies'  hotel  rooms  and  to  entertain 
the  party  at  dinners  at  the  beginning 
and  the  end  of  the  trip. 

In  recent  years  only  the  higher  level  of 
travelers  have  requested  the  services  of  a 
"Cook's  courier."  The  courier  is  a  spe- 
cial breed  of  travelers'  aide,  a  considera- 
ble cut  higher  than  a  servant  or  mere 
guide.  In  spots  like  Paris,  London  or 
New  York  the  courier's  function  is  to 
escort  travelers  wherever  they  want  to 
go,  interpret,  advise  them  on  shopping 
and  in  general  make  themselves  a  com- 
panion, secretary  and  friend  en  route. 

One  Paris  courier,  familiar  to  scores 
of  Americans  between  the  wars,  was  an 
ex-officer  of  the  Indian  army.  He  was 
the  No.  2  courier  in  Paris — No.  1  was 
reserved  for  the  Duke  of  Windsor,  then 
Prince  of  Wales,  who  always  picked  up 
the  Cook's  courier  as  soon  as  he  arrived 
on  the  Continent.  But  No.  2  could  tour 
the  Louvre  or  the  Rue  Blondel  with  the 
quiet  assurance  that  his  charge  would 
make  no  mistakes  and  suffer  no  over- 
charges in  his  care.  He  wore  a  platinum 
watch,  embedded  in  crystal  and  inscribed 
to  him  in  gratitude  from  a  maharaja,  who 
had  also  tipped  him  an  automobile  on 
one  trip. 

Matthew  Romes,  who  has  been  meet- 
ing the  liners  in  New  York  for  Cook's 
for  27  years,  is  boss  of  personal  services 
in  that  metropolis.  Half  Turkish,  and 
half  Spanish,  he  wears  no  uniform  as  he 
meets  the  ships.  Occasionally  he  dons  a 
Thomas  Cook  arm  band  or  hatband  to 
make  himself  easier  to  find.  From  his 
headquarters,  a  desk  on  the  open  dock, 
he  directs  his  forces  in  a  multitude  of  de- 
tailed jobs  to  be  carried  out  in  a  dozen 
languages.  Mr.  Romes  speaks  English, 
French,  German,  Spanish,  Greek,  Ital- 
ian, Arabic,  Turkish  and  some  Portu- 
guese. If  an  additional  language  is 
required,  a  specialist  can  invariably  be 
found  in  the  office. 

This  Prince  Was  a  Spender 

Romes,  like  many  Cook  veterans, 
bemoans  the  decline  of  the  big-time 
spenders.  He  remembers  when  Prince 
Kapurthala  arrived  with  a  suite  of  70  to 
be  installed  in  a  whole  floor  of  the  Hotel 
Plaza.  He  had  brought  his  own  cooks 
and  special  foods,  and  one  of  Romes's 
jobs  was  to  soothe  injured  feelings  in  the 
hotel  kitchen  with  princely  tips. 

Some  Arab  royalty  once  brought  their 
own  goats  and  sheep  for  milk  and  meat 
and  insisted  on  taking  them  to  the  Wal- 
dorf. This,  too,  was  arranged.  But  when 
it  came  to  slaughtering  the  sheep  the 
hotel  flatly  refused.  Romes  sought  out 
a  kosher  slaughterhouse  to  do  the  job. 

Maharajas,  Romes  recalls,  like  to  shop 
and  go  to  shows.  Cook's  keeps  a  man  in 
the  freight  department  busy  purchasing 
for  the  princes.  Recent  shipments  have 
included  $2,000  television  sets  (India 
has  no  video  transmitters),  a  pair  of 
$5,700  plate-glass  doors  for  a  palace, 
$250,000  worth  of  the  finest  medical 
equipment  for  a  hospital  in  Indore,  bank 
notes,  stamps,  machine  guns  and  a  silver- 
framed  photo  of  Gene  Tierney  in  a 
bathing  suit. 

Taking  the  wives  of  rajas  out  shopping 
is  another  Romes  chore.  Though  they 
stick  to  Indian  costume  they  yearn  for 
Western  dresses.  Some  buy  a  few  New 
York  frocks  for  secret  wear  at  home. 
Shoes  are  purchased  by  the  scores  though 
they  are  hardly  seen  beneath  long  saris. 

One  of  Romes's  specialties  is  getting 
secretive  travelers  aboard  publicized  sail- 
ings without  them  being  seen — Doris 
Duke,  Barbara  Hutton  and  Claudette 
Colbert,  as  well  as  assorted  Indian  roy- 
alty, have  been  subjects  for  his  arrange- 
ments. The  morning  after  one  such 
occasion  an  editor  called  Cook's  to  be- 
rate vice-president  James  Mariner  for 
protecting  a  movie  star  from  his  camera- 
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The  Intide  Story  of  A.M. A. 

By  HOWARD  WHITMAN 


* 
* 


£  Behind    the    serene,    clinical  * 

*  front  of  the  medical  world,  * 

*  the     American    Medical     As-  • 

*  sociation    is   emhroiled    in   a  * 

*  heated   hattle   over    the    pro-  * 

*  posed  government  health  bill.  • 

*  You  are  deeply  involved,  for  J 

*  the   outcome   will  determine  * 

*  how  your  medical  care  will  be  * 

*  administered   in    the   future.  * 
J  Get  the  facts-    .  J 

*  • 

*  • 

*  * 
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men.  "You  have  a  nerve  interfering  with 
the  press!"  said  the  irate  newsman. 

"Your  job  was  to  take  her  picture. 
Ours  was  to  prevent  it,"  replied  Mr. 
Mariner.  "Looks  like  we  do  our  job 
better  than  you  do  yours." 

Ed  O'Connor,  who  used  to  manage 
Cook's  Boston  office,  set  up  the  honey- 
moon tour  for  a  couple  who  wanted  to 
be  sure  of  a  full  moon  at  the  Taj  Mahal. 
Cook's  consulted  the  Harvard  Observa- 
tory and  worked  their  dates  backward. 

One  of  O'Connor's  jobs  is  to  check  the 
questionnaires  which  cruise  passengers 
are  asked  to  fill  out  with  comments, 
praise  or  complaints  when  the  trip  is 
over.  Much  of  the  material  is  compli- 
mentary, but  O'Connor  knows  that  hell 
has  no  fury  like  the  fussy  housewife 
whose  mattress  was  lumpy  at  Acapulco 
or  the  Middle  Western  mayor  whose  cof- 
fee was  cold  on  the  train  from  Yosemite. 


Cook's  goes  to  considerable  lengths 
rectify  legitimate  beefs  and  make  refun 
where  facilities  weren't  up  to  promi* 
They  recently  cashed  in  $  1 8  worth  of  hi 
tel  vouchers  for  France  dated  189 
brought  in  by  an  old  gentleman  who 
them  left  over  from  his  honeymoon. 

The  men  in  Cook's  freight  departmen 
live  in  a  world  even  more  complicati 
than  their  colleagues  handling  the  toi 
ists.    Paper  work,  which  has  pyramid 
ever  since  the  end  of  the  war,  has  made  ii 
necessary   for   an   international   freiu 
man  to  be  a  walking  encyclopedia  of  ex 
port  and  import  permits,  customs  regu 
lations,    rate    variations   and    insurance 
charges.    The  freight  men  are  likewi 
trained  never  to  blink  an  eye  at  anythin 
that  comes  along.  The  New  York  offii 
handles  at  least  one  corpse  a  week  for  i| 
transatlantic  crossing  at  a  cost  of  $26 
— more  than  the  living  are  charged 
tourist  class.  That's  because  sailors'  tra 
ditions,  dating  back  hundreds  of  yeai 
are  against  carrying  dead  men,  and  stevi 
dores  have  to  be  paid  extra  to  handle  thi 
bodies. 

Ashes  are  another  item  frequenthl 
shipped.  The  girls  at  Cook's  lowei 
Broadway  office  are  still  squeamish  whei 
a  messenger  hands  them  a  small  meta 
canister  containing  "ashes  of  Mrs.  So- 
and-So"  for  shipment,  perhaps  to  Aus 
tralia.  Jock  McLellan,  who  has  beet 
routing  freight  for  30  years,  lists  thes 
parcels  as  "natural  history  specimens,' 
a  classification  which  saves  complica 
tions  with  jittery  handlers.  It  is  McLel 
Ian  who,  through  his  representative  it 
Durban,  is  prepared  to  deliver  "live  ar 
rival  at  airport  New  York  guaranteed* 
any  of  an  assortment  of  African  snake 
varying  from  pythons  to  cobras,  mam 
bas  and  striped  schaapstekers.  Prices  an 
quoted  in  feet  or  by  the  pound — tak« 
your  choice. 

Harold  White  likes  to  tell  the  stor; 
about  the  missionary  in  Bombay  whc 
asked  his  gharry-wallah  to  take  him  t<| 
Saint  Thomas'.  Surprised  to  find  himsel 
before  Thomas  Cook's  office  the  mis 
sionary  said  to  the  driver,  "I  said  Sain 
Thomas' — Saint  Thomas'  Church." 

"Oh,"  was  the  reply,  "white  sahib: 
all  time  want  here — Saint  Thomas  foi 
travelers."  LZJLZJI 
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"They  gave  me  a  clean  bill  of  health 
on  my  income  tax,  but  they  nabbed 
me  for  stealing  bank  funds  to  pay  it" 


HISCHA  HICKTIR 
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EFLECTIOtf  OF  PERFECTION 

Yes,  perfect  pre-war  Quality  in  every  bottle  of  Seagram  8  7  Crown ...  Seagram  s  Finest 
American  Whiskey.  Pleasant  to  reflect  on,  isn  t  it  f  Even  pleasanter  to  enjoy! 

0^>  Seagrams  aw/<6*  Sure...  ^^L-^^  (0**^ 

AG  RAM'S  7  CROWN.  BLENDED  WHISKEY.  86.8  proof.  65%  grain  neutral  spirits,  sea  gram -distillers  corporation,  Chrysler  building,  new  york 
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THE  SAGA  OF  SPLIT  FIN 


Continued  front  page  27 


fastened  to  his  upper  jaw.  In  panic,  he 
turned  abruptly  and  tried  to  run  away 
from  the  stinging  morsel,  but  found  him- 
self being  restrained  by  an  invisible 
force  which  kept  pulling  him  back.  Ter- 
rified now,  he  charged  to  the  surface  and 
leaped  out  of  the  water,  shaking  his  head 
savagely.  Then  he  saw  the  man,  a 
strange-looking  creature,  standing  there 
on  the  bank,  a  slender  stick  gripped  in 
his  hands,  and  Split  Fin  seemed  to  un- 
derstand that  here  was  a  deadly  foe. 

He  dived  to  the  bottom  of  the  pool, 
conscious  of  the  steady  tension  against 
his  jaw  as  he  sulked  beneath  a  ledge. 
But  he  was  given  no  opportunity  to  sulk 
for  long.  The  inexorable  pressure  con- 
tinued, and  now  Split  Fin  seemed  to  un- 
derstand that  unless  he  broke  that  bond 
which  linked  him  to  the  two-legged  foe 
on  shore  he  was  doomed. 

Up  and  down  the  pool  he  charged, 
wrenching  desperately  against  the  pull 
of  the  line.  But  the  fisherman  was  crafty 
and  never  permitted  the  fighting  steel- 
head  an  opportunity  to  snap  the  leader; 
the  pressure  was  steady  no  matter  where 
the  fish's  furious  runs  took  him. 

But  Split  Fin  made  the  line  hiss 
through  the  water  as  he  hurled  himself 
this  way  and  that.  He  was  still  a  small 
fish,  as  steelheads  go,  but  he  was  prov- 
ing that  he  had  a  battling  heart.  Now  it 
seemed  that  every  trick  and  effort  were 
of  no  avail.  Once  more  he  dived  toward 
the  bottom  of  the  pool,  but  this  time  in 
a  different  spot.  In  the  dark  recesses  of 
water  below  the  steep  bank  was  a  maze 
of  old  roots  and  driftwood.  Perhaps  it 
was  instinct  which  told  Split  Fin  that 
here  lay  his  last  hope. 

Diving  through  an  opening  between 
the  roots,  he  felt  the  leader  snag 
abruptly.  The  sudden  pain  made  him 
react  violently — and  then,  miraculously, 
the  pull  against  his  jaw  vanished.  He 
was  free!  He  sank  down  to  the  bottom 
and  lay  there  with  fins  waving  gently  as 
though  pondering  the  meaning  of  what 
had  happened.  There  was  a  wound  on 
his  upper  jaw  where  the  hook  had  torn 
out  and  the  sting  of  it  was  annoying,  but 
he  had  gained  profound  wisdom.  Up  on 
the  bank  the  disappointed  fisherman 
reeled  in  his  tackle. 

AS  DUSK  fell  over  the  river,  Split  Fin 
l  resumed  his  journey.  He  was  weav- 
ing his  way  up  a  shallow  riffle  when  he 
encountered  a  new  foe. 

Standing  motionless  in  the  riffle  was 
a  black  bear.  In  this  mild,  coastal  cli- 
mate, black  bears  rarely  hibernate,  and 
at  the  moment  this  one  was  hungry  and 
had  a  strong  yearning  for  fresh  fish. 
Moreover,  it  was  a  skilled  fisherman. 
Usually,  when  a  victim  swam  near,  the 
bear  would  thrust  its  head  underwater 
and  seize  the  fish;  but  sometimes  it 
seemed  to  delight  in  swiping  at  them 
with  a  great  forepaw,  knocking  the  fish 
out  of  the  water  and  up  on  the  bank. 

As  it  waited  now,  the  bear  seemed  to 
be  no  more  than  a  black  stump  stranded 
there  by  high  water.  Unsuspecting,  Split 
Fin  swam  nearer,  and  the  beady  eyes  of 
the  watching  bear,  catching  reflected 
light  from  the  water,  seemed  to  glow  in 
anticipation.  Just  before  the  steelhead 
came  within  striking  distance,  there  was 
an  interruption. 

Bound  upstream  was  a  Chinook 
salmon  at  least  twice  the  size  of  the 
steelhead.  By  reason  of  his  bulk,  he  had 
no  intention  of  giving  ground  to  the 
lesser  fish.  With  a  stroke  of  his  tail  he 
shot  ahead  of  Split  Fin,  bucking  the 
current  as  it  swirled  around  the  bear's 
shanks.  As  the  salmon  came  near,  the 
bear's  attention  turned  from  the  ap- 
proaching steelhead. 

With  an  agility  astonishing  in  such  a 
big  beast,  the  bear  doubled  and  thrust 


its  head  underwater,  its  strong  jaws  clos- 
ing upon  the  salmon  just  back  of  the  lat- 
ter's  head.  Carrying  its  prize,  the  bear 
waddled  ashore  in  triumph,  to  dine  at 
leisure.  Startled  by  the  splash  and  move- 
ment, Split  Fin  shot  upstream  and  away 
from  the  dangerous  spot.  Nor  did  he 
pause  until  he  had  attained  the  spawning 
beds  at  the  headwaters  of  the  river. 

Other  steelheads  had  also  reached  the 
promised  land.  Some  of  them  were  truc- 
ulent males  of  enormous  size  who  re- 
sented the  presence  of  the  seven-pound 
newcomer.  They  charged  at  him, 
hooked  jaws  clashing  close  to  his  body, 
but  he  was  too  fast  and  elusive  for  them. 
By  and  by  he  discovered  a  female  busily 
engaged  in  digging  a  hole  in  the  sandy 
bottom  by  means  of  fins  and  tail.    He 


he  found  himself  a  mate,  a  female  nearly 
as  large  as  he.  Thereafter,  he  returned 
to  the  sea. 

But  a  year  later  he  was  back,  and  a 
year  after  that.  By  degrees  he  became 
known  among  sportsmen  who  haunted 
the  Rogue  while  the  winter  steelhead  run 
was  on.  Word  spread  among  them  of  a 
great  split-finned  steelhead  who  com- 
bined cunning  with  a  savage,  rending 
strength. 

Long  ago  Split  Fin  had  learned  that  a 
lure  such  as  an  artificial  fly  was  to  be 
ignored,  and  that  before  he  sucked  a 
cluster  of  fish  eggs  into  his  mouth  it  was 
prudent  to  make  certain  that  the  food, 
however  natural  and  tempting,  was  not 
suspended  from  the  tough,  threadlike 
strand  which  meant  a  fisherman  was  at 
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set  to  work  helping  her,  turning  on  his 
side  close  to  the  bottom  and  fanning  his 
fins  and  tail  vigorously  until  the  sand 
was  stirred  up  and  carried  away  by  the 
current. 

In  this  depression,  once  the  job  was 
done,  the  female  laid  her  eggs. 

Once  they  were  fertilized,  Split  Fin 
joined  in  the  task  of  guarding  the  nest, 
ferociously  driving  away  small  trout  and 
other  egg  thieves.  But  before  the  eggs 
hatched,  Split  Fin  had  lost  all  interest  in 
the  proceedings  and  felt  again  the  call 
of  the  sea.  Not  many  days  later  he  tasted 
salt  water  and  once  more  resumed  his 
ramblings  in  the  vast  ocean.  It  was 
nearly  a  year  later  that  he  returned  to 
the  Rogue. 

Now  he  was  a  much  bigger,  more 
powerful  fish.  Yet  there  was  still  trim 
beauty  in  his  sleek  length,  unmarred 
save  for  that  white  scar  across  his  back 
and  the  divided  dorsal  fin.  He  had  riper 
wisdom,  and  he  avoided  seals  and  the 
nets  of  commercial  fishermen  as  he 
emerged  from  the  deeps  and  entered  the 
river  mouth.  A  bright  steel  blue  at  first, 
he  colored  rapidly  as  the  fresh  water 
stimulated  the  chemical  reactions  taking 
place  in  him.  On  upstream  he  went, 
avoiding  bears  and  other  predators,  and 
once  he  had  reached  the  spawning  beds, 
he  bullied  lesser  steelhead  males  until 


the  other  end  of  it.  This  was  a  dearly 
learned  lesson  which  Split  Fin  would 
never  forget.  So  wary  and  cunning  had 
he  become  that  many  fishermen,  no 
longer  able  to  hook  him,  believed  that  he 
couldn't  be  fooled  with  lure  or  bait. 

But  word  of  his  previous  exploits,  of 
the  tackle  he  had  smashed  and  the  terri- 
fying battles  he  had  put  up,  finally 
reached  Jeff  Croy,  once  more  wintering 
on  the  Rogue.  When  the  woodsman 
heard  the  fish  described — the  scarred 
back,  the  divided  dorsal  fin — his  mem- 
ory reached  back  to  that  day  when  he 
had  seen  the  oddly  marked  baby  steel- 
head cavorting  in  the  shallows.  It 
seemed  highly  improbable  that  this  was 
the  same  fish  yet  it  stirred  Croy's  curi- 
osity. 

Anyway,  it  had  been  some  time  since 
Croy  had  eaten  trout,  so  he  got  his  tackle 
together.  The  idea  of  matching  wits  with 
a  seagoing  rainbow  the  size  of  Split  Fin, 
who  apparently  knew  all  the  answers  in 
a  fisherman's  book,  was  likewise  tempt- 
ing. Jeff  Croy  figured  to  do  what  he 
could  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  Split 
Fin — but  he  had  not  counted  on  Lud 
Barlow. 

The  air  was  chilly  that  dawn  when 
Croy  reached  the  stream.  He  went  di- 
rectly to  the  big  pool  near  headwater, 
guessing  that  at  this  season  Split  Fin 


would  have  made  his  trip  from  the  sea 
and  would  be  lying  there  awaiting  a 
heavy  rain  which  would  cause  the  river 
to  rise  and  enable  him  to  cross  the  shal- 
lows which  lay  between  the  pool  and 
the  spawning  beds.  The  man  had  an 
outfit  which  seemed  pitifully  frail  for 
handling  a  fighting  fish  the  size  of  Split 
Fin.  The  rod  weighed  five  ounces  and 
the  leader  had  a  breaking  strength  of 
eight  pounds.  The  gut  filament  was  so 
fine  that  it  was  practically  invisible  even 
at  close  range. 

Croy  sensed  that  the  battle-wise  big 
trout  was  highly  suspicious  and  would 
avoid  any  lure  which  did  not  seem  natu- 
ral in  every  respect.  Carefully  he  fas- 
tened on  the  cluster  of  fish  eggs,  secured 
to  one  another  by  tough  membrane,  and 
when  the  hook  was  covered  he  dropped 
the  bait  gently  into  the  upper  reach  of 
the  pool,  letting  the  current  work  it 
downstream.  It  was  the  only  method  by 
which  Split  Fin  could  be  deceived;  long 
ago  he  had  learned  to  be  suspicious  of 
insects  out  of  season,  and  that  an  arti- 
ficial fly,  no  matter  if  it  were  gaudy 
enough  to  stir  murderous  rage  in  him, 
invariably  meant  trouble. 

WHEN  Split  Fin  saw  the  delectable 
morsel  slowly  drifting  toward  him 
it  corroborated  what  the  taste  buds  in  his 
mouth  and  gills  had  already  told  him: 
that  food  was  approaching  from  up- 
stream. Yet  he  scrutinized  the  bait,  as 
though  recalling  what  had  happened  be- 
fore, and  it  seemed  innocently  genuine; 
he  could  see  no  telltale  strand  of  leader. 
Yet  he  took  it  gently,  mouthing  it  and 
sucking  out  its  nourishment,  for  he  was 
hungry;  at  the  same  time  he  was  pre- 
pared to  spit  it  out  if  he  felt  steel. 

But  he  was  not  even  given  that  op- 
portunity. The  warning  came,  as  his 
jaws  closed  on  something  hard  within 
the  bait,  but  before  he  could  rid  himself 
of  the  thing,  there  was  a  sharp  pang  in 
his  lower  lip.  He  gave  a  tremendous 
surge  of  his  powerful  body,  and  the  fight 
was  on. 

In  his  fury  at  finding  himself  tricked 
again,  he  sought  to  tear  the  hook  loose 
or  snap  the  leader,  but  somehow  the 
tugging  pain  in  his  Up  persisted.  He 
charged  to  the  surface,  shaking  his  head 
viciously,  but  without  success.  Then  he 
"sounded"  abruptly,  as  though  hoping 
that  the  agony  would  not  follow  him  to 
the  bottom  of  the  pool.  But  even  as  he 
sulked  down  there,  new  reminder  came. 
Croy,  aware  that  Split  Fin  was  trying  to 
gather  new  strength,  took  out  his  jack- 
knife  and  gently  tapped  the  metal  reel 
seat  at  the  butt  of  the  light  rod. 

The  vibration  was  telegraphed  the 
length  of  the  line;  Split  Fin  felt  it  in 
quivering  pain,  and  once  again  he  went 
into  action. 

Now  he  raced  for  the  head  of  the  pool 
as  though  determined  to  get  out  of  the 
place,  but  just  before  he  reached  the 
shallows  the  unbearable  pressure  on  his 
lip  turned  him  and  sent  him  circling 
through  deep  water  once  more.  In  fear 
as  well  as  pain  he  seemed  to  go  mad. 
He  sought  to  dive  through  openings  be- 
tween roots  at  the  bottom,  but  the  pres- 
sure of  the  pull  at  his  jaw  increased,  and 
the  agony  of  that  insistent  pulling  turned 
him  back.  He  flung  himself  into  the  air, 
smashing  the  surface  with  his  broad  tail; 
he  churned  about  the  pool  in  wide 
circles,  putting  all  his  strength  into  the 
effort. 

So  violent  were  his  exertions  that  he 
began  to  tire.  Again  he  sought  rest  at 
the  bottom,  but  the  irritating  taps  that 
came  to  him  down  the  line  tormented 
his  nerves.  He  went  into  another  flurry 
which  lasted  for  minutes  and  took  all 
but  the  last  of  his  strength. 

Up   on   the   bank,   Jeff   Croy   deftly 
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IT  MAY'  seem  odd,  but  apparently  it's 
one  of  the  things  people  expect  of  a 
Buick  ROADMASTER. 

Maybe  it's  because  they  know  you've  got 
150  Fireball  horsepower  under  your 
bonnet  busily  extracting  the  very  last  bit 
of  power  and  energy  from  every  fuel 
charge. 

Maybe  they  figure  that  in  vour  big  Buick 
carriage,  steadied  by  its  husky  frame  and 
cradled  on  its  own  kind  of  soft,  coil 
spring  all  around,  you  can  blithely  ignore 


the  rough  spots  that  they  have  to  take 
with  care. 

Maybe  it's  just  their  way  of  saluting  a 
stellar  performer  that  has  forged  to  the 
front  as  tops  in  all  phases  of  performance, 
from  its  life  and  ginger  and  levelness  to 
the  silk-smooth  surge  of  its  Dynaflow 
Drive. 

But  the  simple  fact  is  —  when  they  catch 
a  glimpse  of  those  four  gleaming  Venti- 
ports,  they  rather  expect  you  to  step  out 
and  take  the  lead. 


Ill  14  h.  alone  litis  all  these  features 

SUk-tmooth  DYNAFLOW  DRIVE"   •    FULL-VIEW  VISION  from  enlarged  glass  area 

SWING-EASY  DOORS  and  easy  occejj    ■    "LIVING  SPACE"  INTERIORS  with  Deep-Cradle  cushions 

Buo/anl-nding  QUADRUFLEX  COIL  SPRINGING    ■    Lively  FIREBALL  STRAIGHT-EIGHT  POWER 

with  SELF-SETTING  VALVE  LIFTERS  phi  HI-POISED  ENGINE  MOUNTINGS    •    Cruder- line 

VENT/PORTS    •    lowpreuure  tires  on  SAFETY-RIDE  RIMS    •    DUREX 

BEARINGS,  main  and  connecting  rods    •    BODY  BY  FISHER 

•Standard  on  flOADMASTK,  osfiono/  o'  exrro  cos'  on  SUPER  models. 

Tune  in  HENRY  I.  TAYLOR.  A3C  Network,  every  Monday  evening 


They  realize  you're  driving  a  car  that 
tops  just  about  everything  —  in  every- 
thing  including  attractiveness  of  price. 

Indeed,  that's  one  of  the  most  spectacular 
things  about  this  standout  star  —  by  the 
pound,  by  the  inch,  or  feature  by  feature, 
it's  a  fine  car  that  really  stars  as  a  buy. 

Satisfy  yourself  on  that  at  your  Buick 
dealer's  —  and  you'll  lose  no  time  getting 
a  solid  order  in. 

BUICK   division  ok  GENERAL   MOTORS 


BUICK 


with  Dyriqf low  Drive 
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Jenny,  I  may  have  to 
strangle  you!" 


DIRECTOR:  You're  driving  me  crazy. 
You're  supposed  to  keep  those  beau- 
tiful eyes  on  the  leading  man.  NOT 
ON  ME! 

JENNY:  But  you  kind  of  fascinate  me. 
You've  changed. 

DIRECTOR:  Don't  be  silly.  How  could — 

JENNY:  You  look  handsome,  all  of  a 
sudden.  The  face — 

DIRECTOR:  Well,  of  course  I  am  wear- 
ing a  new  Arrow  White  Shirt.  I  guess 
the  collar  does  bring  out  the  finest  in  a 
chap's  profile,  but — 


JENNY:  And  the  torso!  Why  didn't  you 
ever  tell  me  you  were  Mr.  Apollo? 

DIRECTOR:  Huh?  Why  thanks,  friend. 
It  must  be  Arrow's  trim  "body  line" 
design — Mitoga,  don't  y'know. 

JENNY:  Certainly  hope  that  shirt  never 
shrinks  out  of  fit! 

DIRECTOR:  Shrink?  It's  Sanforized 
labeled!  Fabric  shrinkage  not  a  dot 
over  1%!  And  the  buttons — they're 
anchored  on  to  stay! 

DIRECTOR:  Um.  Say,  gorgeous,  I  ap- 
preciate all  the  sudden  interest.  Believe 
me.  Maybe  we — uh,  what  are  you 
doing  after  rehearsal? 

JENNY:  I'm  going  out  and  buy  the  lead- 
ing man  an  Arrow  White  Shirt! 

Arrow,  Mitoga  .Sanforized:  RegiateredTrade-marks 
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ARROW  MJOffg  SHIRTS 

13*5  .  $395  .  $450  .  5550  .  $750 

Cluttt,  Peabody  t  Co.,  Inc.,  Makers  of  Arrow  Shirts  •  Ties  •  Handkerchiefs  •  Underwear  •  Sports  Shirts 


handled  the  light  rod  and  gossamer 
leader  with  seamed,  crooked  fingers  that 
were  as  sensitive  and  skillful  as  those  of 
a  master  violinist.  He  knew  that  Split 
Fin  was  tiring,  that  the  end  of  the  battle 
was  not  far  off.  If  he  could  only  restrain 
his  eagerness,  if  he  could  only  remain 
calm — not  an  easy  thing,  because,  al- 
though he  had  landed  many  a  sizable 
fish  in  his  time,  he'd  never  caught  one  of 
the  size  and  weight  of  this  giant  steel- 
head.  This  was  the  king  of  the  river. 
Suddenly,  then,  Jeff  Croy  was  aware  that 
he  was  not  alone. 

ANOTHER  fisherman  had  come  up 
l  and  was  standing  almost  at  his  el- 
bow, a  heavy,  florid-faced  man  whose 
outdoor  clothes  and  fishing  tackle 
looked  expensive.  The  man's  eyes  were 
wide  with  excitement,  for  he,  too,  had 
glimpsed  Split  Fin  when  the  great  steel- 
head  surfaced  that  last  time. 

"Lawsee!"  he  breathed.  "That  fish'll 
run  forty  pounds — biggest  steelhead 
ever  taken  on  rod  and  reel!"  Then,  as 
Split  Fin  surged  and  the  slender  wand 
of  split  bamboo  in  Jeff  Croy's  hands 
curved  threateningly:  "Easy!  Easy!  For 
God's  sake!"  Suddenly  the  man  dropped 
his  own  gear  as  inspiration  came  to  him. 

He  dragged  a  camera  from  his  coat 
pocket.  "Look!  I'll  handle  him.  You 
take  the  picture.  I'll  give  you  ten  dol- 
lars!" 

The  offer  was  so  astounding  that  it 
seemed  to  Croy  he  had  not  heard  aright. 
Split  Fin  made  another  lunge,  and  Croy 
concentrated  once  more  on  the  battle. 
What  sort  of  thing  had  this  stranger  pro- 
posed? Ten  dollars  to  fight  a  big  steel- 
head,  with  a  picture  to  prove  it?  It  didn't 
make  sense.  Croy  felt  more  amazed 
than  annoyed.  Deftly  he  turned  the  fish 
when  Split  Fin  again  attempted  to  dive 
among  the  snags.  But  the  stranger  was 
persistent. 

"I'm  Lud  Barlow,"  he  said,  as  though 
it  explained  everything.  He  let  that  sink 
in  for  a  moment.  "This  is  more  impor- 
tant to  me  than  you'd  think.  Belong  to 
a  steelhead  trout  club.  Hell,  they'll  make 
me  president  when  they  see  this  fish! 
Give  you  twenty-five!" 

Croy,  occupied  with  his  task,  for  this 
was  the  climax,  when  Split  Fin  would 
either  tear  loose  or  accept  defeat,  paid 
no  attention.    Barlow,  he  figured,  must 


be  crazy.  Never,  Croy  reflected,  had  1 
heard  of  such  a  proposal.  Twenty-fi' 
dollars.  No  fish  was  worth  that  muc 
The  offer  was  so  foolish  that  it  didr 
seem  worth  discussing. 

Yet  the  man  would  not  give  up.  "J 
you  want  to  make  a  tough  bargain?"  1 
demanded  insolently.  "All  right,  ha> 
it  your  way.  I'll  pay  fifty.  But  you  g 
to  take  the  picture,  and  swear  it's  n 
fish  if  anybody  asks  questions.  Hurr 
now!    He's  almost  finished!" 

Jeff  Croy  spat  on  the  sand.  Out  the 
Split  Fin  was  rolling  weakly  and  suffe 
ing  himself  to  be  towed  slowly  ashor 
It  had  been  a  long  fight  and  a  good  on 
He  was  all  but  helpless  now,  and  the 
was  a  weary,  resigned  look  in  his  shii 
eyes — eyes  which  had  seen  mysteries  1 
the  ocean  deeps  such  as  man  may  nev 
know. 

Staring  at  his  prize,  Croy  felt  a  stranj 
pang  of  regret.  Never  a  man  given 
sentiment,  it  seemed  now  to  be  a  mi 
ment  of  remorse  rather  than  one  1 
triumph.  He  visualized  an  oddly  markt 
little  baby  steelhead  that  kept  turning  c 
its  silvery  side  among  his  fellows, 
though  seeking  to  draw  the  man's  a 
tention.  So  long  ago.  Croy's  imagin 
tion  reached  out  and  tried  to  compa 
fantastic  things  which  must  have  haj 
pened  in  the  interval.  Now  the  eye 
was  complete. 

For  an  instant  longer  he  regarded  tl 
beaten  fish  almost  at  his  feet,  fins  at 
tail  stirring  feebly,  gill  covers  workir 
rapidly  as  it  sought  to  draw  needed  ox; 
gen  into  its  life-stream.  Croy  stoop* 
and  carefully  disengaged  the  hook  fro 
the  steelhead's  lower  lip;  then,  with  tr 
touch  of  his  hand  like  that  of  a  kind 
friend,  he  turned  Split  Fin  back  into  tl 
deep  water.  As  the  man  did  so,  he  ol 
served  a  quiver  run  the  length  of  tl 
silvery  body  as  the  first  trickle  of  retun 
ing  strength  came  back.  Then,  careful! 
Croy  laid  down  his  rod  and  turned  om 
nously  toward  the  man  behind  him. 

But  Lud  Barlow  had  already  gather* 
up  his  own  gear  and  was  backing  off 
alarm,  because  there  was  a  look  in  Je 
Croy's  face  which  was  not  pleasant  1 
see.  It  had  been  years  since  Croy  ha 
laid  violent  hands  upon  a  fellow  ma; 
but  the  urge  was  strong  now.  He  kne 
he'd  been  a  damned  fool.  Yet  he  fe 
good.  And  at  peace.  l   il     il 


"Guessh  how  many  shticksh 
of  gum  I  got  in  my  mouf 
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NINE  YEARS  IN  A  TRAFFIC  JAM 


Continued  from  page  16 


for  making  unnecessary  noise,  for  driv- 
ing through  funeral  processions,  and,  if 
you  are  a  pedestrian,  even  for  using  a 
white  cane  if  you  are  not  blind. 

Every  minute  of  the  day  at  Wabash 
and  Madison,  one  of  you  is  doing  some- 
thing you  shouldn't.  But  with  all  these 
glittering  opportunities  to  plaster  you 
with  tickets,  how  many  do  you  think  1 
hand  out?  Two  hundred  a  month?  One 
hundred?  Fifty?  Well,  the  answer  is  an 
average  of  ten  a  month,  or  one  ticket 
every  three  days. 

Yet  you  call  me  an  ogre.  You  even  tell 
your  children  to  be  good  or  you  will  get 
a  policeman  after  them.  That,  inciden- 
tally, is  one  of  my  big  beefs.  A  lot  of  you 
have  been  scaring  your  kids  so  long  with 
that  chestnut  that  the  kids  are  growing 
up  with  an  unholy  fear  of  anyone  with  a 
star  and  a  badge.   Fortunately,  my  own 
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My  infant  son  i9  plenty  scrawny, 

His  mouth  is  wide  with  screams,  or  yawny, 

His  ears  seem  larger  than  he's  needing, 

His  nose  is  flat,  his  chin's  receding, 

His  skin  is  very,  very  red, 

He  has  no  hair  upon  his  head, 

And  yet  I'm  proud  as  proud  can  be 

To  hear  you  say  he  looks  like  me. 

— RICHARD  ARMOUR 


eight  kids  at  home  realize  that  I  do  not 
eat  children,  but  do  your  kids  know  that? 
I  wish  you  would  tell  them  that  Officer 
McNally  is  a  human  being.  They  may 
need  me  sometime. 

To  your  everlasting  credit  I  have  to 
concede  that  most  of  you  are  good  driv- 
ers. However,  there  are  still  more  stu- 
pid drivers  than  I  like  to  think  about, 
and  most  of  them  are  the  self-styled 
"experts."  In  Chicago  last  year  473 
people  were  killed  in  traffic  accidents. 
The  year  before  it  was  505,  so  1948 
was  an  improvement.  Yet  I  will  wager 
that  every  one  of  those  deaths  could  have 
been  avoided  by  careful  driving  or  care- 
ful walking. 

Left  Turns  Are  a  Headache 

My  own  corner  at  Wabash  and  Madi- 
son is  a  difficult  one  for  drivers.  It  is  the 
only  intersection  for  five  blocks  where 
left  turns  are  permitted,  and  left  turns 
are  the  bane  of  a  policeman's  existence. 
They  are  necessary,  of  course,  but  they 
tie  up  through  traffic,  cause  pedestrians 
to  dart  back  and  forth  uncertainly,  and 
irritate  almost  everyone  concerned. 

I  have  to  bounce  around  like  a  whis- 
tling monkey  to  keep  traffic  moving 
around  the  cars  making  the  left  turns; 
yet  the  moment  everything  is  going 
smoothly  some  Bronko  Nagurski  on 
wheels  charges  out  into  the  middle  of  the 
intersection  and  everything  has  to  stop 
for  him.  When  I  start  waving  my  arms 
at  him,  he  immediately  says  to  himself: 
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"That  stupid  cop  has  got  things  all 
snarled  up!"  I  am  trying  to  be  modest, 
but  if  I  weren't  at  the  intersection,  the 
Chicago  Police  Department  would  be 
prying  drivers  out  of  the  tangle  with  can 
openers. 

The  pillars  underneath  the  elevated 
tracks  are  also  a  hazard.  Every  so  often 
I  hear  a  loud,  crunching  noise  and  dis- 
cover that  a  driver  has  entered  com- 
munion with  a  post.  This  is  one  of  the 
few  things  at  Wabash  and  Madison  that 
I  am  not  blamed  for  by  the  driving  pub- 
lic, but  after  it  has  happened  you  invari- 
ably crowd  around  me,  get  in  my  way, 
and  start  asking  silly  questions.  One  out 
of  three  of  you  will  look  at  the  crumpled 
car  and  the  ambulance,  and  then  will 
turn  to  me  and  ask,  "Was  there  an  acci- 
dent?" I  still  haven't  figured  out  a  suitable 
answer  for  that  question. 

I  find  little  difference 
between  Chicago  drivers 
and  drivers  from  else- 
where, though  I  realize 
that  the  heavy  traffic  at 
my  own  corner  is  not  cal- 
culated to  offer  much 
freedom  of  individual  ex- 
pression. Out-of-towners, 
particularly  those  from 
the  smaller  cities,  fre- 
quently have  trouble  mak- 
ing their  turns  properly 
in  traffic,  but  I  give  a  dis- 
count for  unfamiliarity. 
When  I  do  have  to  ar- 
rest an  out-of-towner  for 
some  flagrant  violation,  I 
don't  like  it  any  more 
than  he  does.  I  have  to 
take  him  to  the  station, 
see  that  he  puts  up  bond 
to  appear  for  trial  later, 
and  then  I  have  to  get  up 
early  some  morning,  go 
to  court  to  appear  against 
him,  and  then  go  out  on 
my  regular  shift.  I  don't 
get  paid  overtime  for  it, 
either. 

And  then  there  are  the 
sneakers  and  the  horn 
blowers.  I  don't  know 
which  annoys  me  most. 
The  sneakers  are  the  psychopathic 
cases  who  can't  bear  to  stand  still  in  back 
of  the  crosswalk  when  the  light  is  red. 
So  they  begin  inching  up  into  the  cross- 
walk for  a  quick  getaway  and  finally 
have  the  pedestrians  walking  out  into  the 
intersection  trying  to  maneuver  around 
the  car  blocking  their  way,  without  get- 
ting hit  by  some  other  car.  I  have  found 
that  the  sneaker  is  not  only  rude  and  a 
menace;  he  fancies  himself  in  an  awful 
hurry.  I  just  have  him  drive  around  the 
block,  out  of  his  way,  and  that  usually 
cools  him  off. 

The  happy  horn  blower  is  a  trying 
menace.  All  the  horns  in  hell  cannot 
match  the  horns  at  Wabash  and  Madi- 
son, and  not  one  blast  in  50  is  necessary. 
When  I  get  home  at  night,  it  takes  me 
two  or  three  hours  to  get  to  the  point 
where  my  hearing  is  normal  again.  I'm 
not  joking  about  that,  either.  I  found  out 
that  horn  blowers  were  deafening  me 
when  I  used  to  accuse  my  wife  of  mut- 
tering when  I  came  home  from  work.  It 
turned  out,  of  course,  that  she  was  talk- 
ing in  a  normal  tone  of  voice. 

Although  they  are  leading  me  down 
the  road  to  deafness,  the  horn  blowers 
have  got  me  in  their  hip  pockets. 
Frankly,  I  can  never  tell  which  one  blew 
the  horn.  I  doubt  that  any  policeman 
can  tell  in  heavy  traffic.  If  I  turn  around 
quickly  in  the  direction  of  the  blast, 
every  driver  in  sight  shrugs  his  shoulders 
and  says,  with  a  hurt  expression,  "It 
wasn't  me!" 

It  pains  me  to  admit  it,  but  I  don't 
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Filters  the  smoke 


and  makes  it  mild 


•  Discover  for  yourself  why  so 
many  of  your  friends  have  changed  to  the  longer, 

finer  cigarette— PALL  MALL.  Its  greater 
length  of  traditionally  fine,  mellow  tobaccos  serves 
as  a  longer,  natural  filter  to  screen  and 

cool  the  smoke  on  the  way  to  your  throat - 
yes,  filters  the  smoke  and  makes  it  mild. 
Thus  PALL  MALL  gives  you  a  smoothness, 

mildness  and  satisfaction  no  other  cigarette 
offers  you.  Enjoy  the  longer,  finer  cigarette 

in  the  distinguished  red  package— 
PALL  MALL  Famous  Cigarettes— 

good  to  look  at,  good  to  feel,  good  to  taste, 
and  good  to  smoke. 
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All  cylinders  in  an  engine  are  bored  at  one  time  on 
this  machine,   giving   greater  precision  at  lower  cost. 


Here  valves  are  tested  individually 
before  going  into  an  engine 


Key  to  better  pro 
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Nearly  18  vehicles  a  minute  roll  from  all  GM 
assembly  lines  during  the  average  work  week. 
Such  volume  reduces  costs,  gives  you  better  value. 


Hypoid  gears,  once  limited  to  costly  cars,  are 

rnow  used  on  all  GM  cars,  because  GM  worked 
out  ways  to  build  them  by  mass  production. 
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Better  production  comes  from  many  things 
—  better  factory  layout,  better  placing  of 
machines,  better  flow  of  materials. 

It  comes  from  working  conditions  that  enable 
better  workers  to  do  better  work  —  and  from 
methods  and  controls  that  keep  constant 
watch  on  the  quality  of  things  produced. 
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It  comes  from  making  difficult  production 
jobs  easier.  And  it  comes  from  turning  out 
millions  of  units  yearly  —  in  volume  which 
leads  to  mass-production  savings. 

Better  production,  as  well  as  better  research 
and  engineering,  gives  you  greater  value  in 
a  General  Motors  car. 
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"MORE  AND   BETTER  THINGS   FOR  MORE    PEOPIE"  T^k  /M 

eneral  Motors 

*TIAC     •     OLDSMOBILE     •     BUICK     •     CADILLAC    •    BODY  BY  FISHER    •    GMC  TRUCK  &  COACH 


NOW.'  HENRY  J.  TA  YLOR  on  the  air  every  Monday  evening  over  the  ABC  Network,  coast  to  coast. 


MOTORISTS  WISE 


SIMONIZ 


T   M     REG     U   S.   PAT     OFF 


GIVES   CARS   LASTING   BEAUTY 


Simonizing  saves  you  time 

and  effort. ..because 

it  lasts  longer! 

Don't  waste  your  time  with  'temporary  polishings'! 
Simonizing  gives  long  lasting  beauty  .  .  .  protects 
the  finish  and  keeps  colors  from  fading.  Do  as 
millions  of  motorists .  .  .  Simoniz  your  car.  It's  easy 
to  do  yourself. 


On  fairly  new  cart  all  you  need  it 
Simoniz  to  clean  and  beautify  the 
finish  ..  .in  one  quick,  eaty  operation. 
If  your  car  it  dull,  however,  first  ute 
Simoniz  Kleener  (Liquid  or  Patte)  to 
clean  the  finish.  Then  Simoniz  for 
lotting   beauty. 

THE  SIMONIZ  CO.,  CHICAGO  16,  ILL. 


THE  SOONER  YOU  SIMONIZ  YOUR  CAR  THE  BETTER! 


know  what  to  do  about  it — still,  if  I  ever 
catch  one  in  the  act — 

In  the  event  that  I  finally  lose  my 
mind,  pedestrians  will  have  to  take  their 
share  of  the  blame,  too. 

In  the  nine  years  I  have  been  at  Wa- 
bash and  Madison,  I  have  learned  to 
know  a  lot  of  the  people  who  pass  by 
regularly  or  who  work  in  the  vicinity, 
and  I  am  constantly  unnerved  at  the  way 
in  which  they  pit  their  speed  and  agility 
against  that  of  fast-moving  automobiles. 

The  Lady  Who  Jaywalks 

One  lady  has  been  ignoring  the  red 
light  for  years;  I  must  have  told  her  a 
thousand  times  not  to  do  it.  But  no,  the 
next  time  I  see  her  she  is  out  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  street,  dancing  around  like  a 
wild  Indian  to  keep  from  getting  hit. 

I  guess  she  thinks  she  is  saving  time, 
but  I  notice  that  she  always  gets  so  in- 
volved dodging  streetcars  and  automo- 
biles that  she  winds  up  her  crossing  on 
the  green  light  anyway. 

Actually,  I  have  just  about  given  up 
worrying  over  jaywalkers  except  for  the 
blind  and  the  infirm.  One  blind  fellow 
calls  out  from  the  curb  every  morning, 
"Ray!  Ray!"  and  I  help  him  across  the 
street.  He  won't  go  with  anyone  else, 
and  it  sort  of  pleases  me. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  crippled 
fellow  who  spits  out  vile  names  at  any- 
one who  tries  to  help  him.  I  feel  sorry 
for  him,  but  his  temper  is  so  violent  that 
the  department  has  had  to  order  traffic 
policemen  not  to  try  to  help  him  any 
more.  Everytime  he  starts  across  the  in- 
tersection, I  say  a  little  prayer  for  him. 
So  far  he  has  made  it  every  time,  but  I 
have  never  seen  him  try  to  cross  on  any- 
thing except  a  red  light. 

As  for  myself,  I  wouldn't  turn  my 
back  on  a  moving  car  for  anything  in  the 
world.  I've  already  been  hit  twice,  and 
some  of  my  buddies  have  been  knocked 
down  more  than  that.  When  I  first  went 
on  the  force,  there  were  no  signals  at  the 
corner  where  I  was  stationed.  One  day  I 
whistled,  put  up  my  hand,  turned  my 
back,  and  boom!  A  streetcar  slammed 
into  me,  threw  me  up  in  the  air,  and 
dropped  me  on  my  night  stick. 

The  second  time  I  was  hit  I  was  walk- 
ing along  the  curb  to  tell  a  parked  car  to 
move  on,  when  a  car  came  up  from  be- 
hind and  knocked  me  down.  That  one 
took  me  out  for  a  week.  The  driver  con- 
fessed that  he  had  been  looking  in  the 
rearview  mirror  instead  of  looking 
where  he  was  going,  but  he  still  seemed 
offended  that  I  had  the  effrontery  to  be 
standing  in  the  street.  Later,  he  wrote 
me  a  letter,  saying  I  had  been  nice.  I 
guess  he  meant  I  was  a  nice  target. 

There  are  some  days  when  I  undoubt- 
edly look  more  forbidding  than  usual, 
and  people  wonder  why.  I  can  tell  you. 

Mostly,  traffic  isn't  an  easy  job.  I  like 
it  because  I  don't  have  to  work  nights 
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and  I  can  be  home  with  my  family,  I 
a  lot  of  traffic  policemen  find  it  t 
nerve-racking  and  would  rather  be  soi 
place  like  the  Detective  Bureau,  the  C 
tectiv~  Bureau  being  what  we  call  "t 
Smart  Shop." 

Since  I  am  on  traffic,  however,  I  j 
to  headquarters  at  noon  for  roll  call 
12:20.  I  shine  my  badge,  my  star  a 
my  shoes,  stand  up  for  inspection,  gel 
list  of  stolen  cars,  look  at  the  bullet 
board,  march  in  column  with  the  otl 
policemen  to  the  streetcar,  and  fina 
get  off  at  Wabash  and  Madison  a  lit 
after  one  o'clock.  I  edge  my  way  c 
into  the  traffic,  relieve  my  partner,  ai 
there  I  stand  until  about  six  thirty,  wh 
I  go  to  the  city  hall  to  make  out  my  da 
activity  report.  1  do  this  six  days  a  wet 
which  means  that  I  work  about  the  sar 
number  of  hours  that  you  do,  or  p< 
haps  a  few  more 

Standing  in  one  place  for  hours  ■ 
end  makes  my  feet  and  legs  hurt,  anc 
am  not  especially  amused  by  referenc 
to  "flatfoot."  In  the  winter  my  hea 
overcoat  makes  my  back  ache,  ev 
though  I  weigh  200  pounds  and  shoul 
you  will  say,  be  able  to  support  t 
weight  of  a  mere  overcoat. 

The  gasoline  fumes  hang  under 
elevated  tracks  and  give  me  headachi 
People  on  the  elevated  platforms  thrc 
cigar  butts  and  other  refuse  over 
edge  and  I  catch  my  share  on  my  hea 
In  the  winter,  a  cold  lake  wind  whistl 
down  the  canyons  between  the  buildin 
and  goes  clear  through  me.  I  have  nev 
really  got  used  to  it  and  it  takes  me  se 
eral  hours  after  work  to  get  really  war 
again.  My  whistle  even  freezes  on'occ 
sion  and  I  have  to  warm  it  in  my  han 
to  thaw  it  out. 

In  wet  weather,  cars  splash  mud< 
water  all  over  me,  although  I  keep  a  rai 
coat,  rubber  boots,  a  rain  hood  and  e 
tra  socks  in  a  locker  in  the  basement 
a  building  on  the  corner.  If  I  get  caug 
in  a  sudden  rain,  however,  I  am  stui 
until  I  can  sneak  into  the  building  f 
my  rain  clothes,  and  by  then,  my  ui 
form  is  usually  ready  for  the  cleanei 

High  Cost  of  Being  a  Cop 

I  pay  my  own  cleaning  bills  and  I  bi 
my  own  uniforms.  Since  an  overco 
costs  around  $75,  winter  trousers  $2 
cap  $3.25,  and  so  forth,  you  can  unde 
stand  why  I  don't  especially  enjoy  ha 
ing  them  ruined  by  motorists.  An 
incidentally,  if  I  should  lose  my  gu 
which  I  bought  in  the  first  place,  it  wou 
cost  me  $65  to  replece  it.  Things  lil 
that  can  happen.  A  policeman  stop  pi 
a  fight  not  long  ago  and  wound  up  min 
his  star.  It  cost  him  $3  for  a  new  on 
Little  things  like  that  worry  me. 

Outside  of  that,  it's  pleasant  work  e 
cept  that  I  go  home  at  night  and  drea 
about  you.  In  my  sleep  you  try  to  n 
me  down,  you  blow  your  horns  at  m  j™ 
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'Is  that  what  I  get  for  being  so  good  to  you?" 


WILLIAM     STEIG 
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and  you  smash  into  elevated  pillars.  The 
only  way  I  can  sleep  peacefully  is  to 
give  you  all  tickets  in  my  dreams.  And 
nobody  ever  talks  back — in  my  dreams. 
I  am  continually  astonished  at  the 
number  of  questions  you  can  ask  me 
when  I  am  on  duty.  Most  of  them  are 
reasonable  enough  and  I  am  happy  to  be 
of  help,  but  some  of  them  put  a  serious 
strain  on  my  patience.  People  living  in 
hotels,  for  example,  frequently  come  to 

.'  me  and  ask  where  they  can  get  milk  for 
their  cats;  I  don't  suppose  they  ever 
heard  of  room  service.  Not  long  ago,  a 
man  asked  me  if  there  were  an  under- 
taker on  Cottage  Grove  Avenue  between 
Thirty-fourth  and  Thirty-fifth  Streets; 
'that's  only  about  seven  miles  from  my 
corner. 

Even  when  I  tell  you,  you  won't  be- 
lieve me  half  the  time.  Several  weeks 
ago,  a  lady  asked  me  for  Mandel's  store. 
I  pointed  across  the  street.    "Are  you 

'  sure?"  she  asked.  "Lady,  I've  only  been 
looking  at  it  for  nine  years,"  I  said.  Even 
then,  she  was  skeptical. 
Another  woman  asked  me  recently 
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By  BILL  DAVIDSON 

You  vote  for  a  Congress- 
man. He  goes  to  Washing- 
ton. And  then  what?  What 
does  he  do?  How  does  he 
work?  How  does  he  con- 
tribute to  the  making  of  the 
laws  that  govern  you,  and 
all  of  us  Americans?  It  is 
a  fascinating  job,  the  one 
you've  helped  give  him,  and 
you   can  learn  all  about  it 
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here  the  Field  Building  was,  and  when 

told  her  she  wanted  to  know  what 

oor  her  lawyer  was  on.   The  very  first 

y  I  was  on  the  force  a  woman  asked 

e  where  she  could  get  rid  of  her  soap 

appers.   I  thought  it  was  a  gag,  but  I 

Ifound  out  later  she  was  trying  to  get 

'premiums  for  the  wrappers. 

Strangers  are  continually  asking  me 
what  to  get  their  wives  or  husbands  for 
"(birthday  presents.   They  want  to  know 
where  they  can  get  a  good  meal;  in  these 
:ases  I  look  at  the  way  they  are  dressed 
and  then  I  send  them  either  to  a  cafe- 
teria or  the  Pump  Room.  Not  long  ago 
a  man  came  up  and  told  me  another 
man  had  called  him  a  name.  He  wanted 
afficial  permission  from  me  to  punch  the 
man  in  the  nose.    Fortunately,   I   was 
ble  to  dissuade  him. 
Several  weeks  ago  a  woman  rushed  up 
reathlessly  and  asked  me  to  arrest  an- 
ther woman  on  the  street  who,  she  said, 
ad  her  coat  on.   I  said  I  would  gladly 
blige  if  the  woman  would  sign  a  com- 
laint.    "Oh,"  she  said,  "but  if  it  isn't 
eally  my  coat  she  will  sue  me." 

"She'll  sue  me,  too,  lady,"  I  said,  and 
that  was  the  end  of  that. 

I  also  am  called  on  to  settle  disputes 
jetween  shopkeepers  and  customers, 
^bout  once  a  month  I  get  a  lady  who 
buys  a  pair  of  shoes  and  then  finds  out 
>he  can't  return  them.  She  wants  me  to 
50  right  in  and  arrest  the  salesman.  Or 
here  was  the  man  who  wanted  me  to 
ock  up  a  jeweler  because  the  jeweler 
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wouldn't  make  free  repairs  on  a  watch. 
There  is  also  the  lady  who  approached 
me  recently  and  asked  me  to  make  out  a 
receipt  for  a  back  porch  a  carpenter 
had  built  on  her  house.  She  wanted  a 
receipt  for  the  carpenter  to  sign,  saying 
that  she  had  paid  him  for  the  porch.  If  I 
may  say  so,  Officer  McNally  rode  gal- 
lantly to  the  rescue,  wrote  out  a  fancy- 
sounding  receipt,  and  all  was  saved. 

You  also  try  my  patience,  as  well  as 
my  sense  of  charity,  when  you  ask  me 
for  carfare  home.  I  hope  you  are  not 
under  the  impression  that  the  police  de- 
partment provides  me  with  a  fund  to  get 
you  home  nights.  I  earn  only  $3,400  a 
year,  and  I  can't  send  everyone  in  Chi- 
cago home  on  the  trolley. 

Helping  an  Insolvent  Lover 

Some  people  even  want  train  fare  in- 
stead of  trolley  fare  because  the  trolley 
is  too  slow.  On  top  of  that,  a  young  man 
taking  his  girl  to  the  movies  not  long 
ago  discovered  that  the  theater  was 
crowded  and  that  his  girl  wanted  to  go 
to  another,  less  crowded,  but  more  ex- 

f>ensive  theater.  So  who  did  he  come  to 
or  the  difference  in  the  price  of  the 
tickets?  Who  else  but  Officer  McNally? 

I  often  dig  up  cab  fare  for  business- 
men who  have  left  their  wallets  at  home, 
and  because  I  know  them  and  see  them 
every  day  I  always  get  it  back.  How- 
ever, it  discourages  me  to  think  how  few 
people  I  have  given  money  to  for  trolley 
fare  have  ever  bothered  to  return  it. 
About  one  in  50,  I  guess. 

In  addition  to  these  little  problems,  I 
have  to  listen  to  all  your  alibis.  You  are 
double  parked  because  your  grand- 
mother is  at  the  doctor's  and  you  don't 
want  her  to  have  to  walk  very  far  to  the 
car,  and  I'm  not  supposed  to  notice  that 
pert  little  daisy  who  finally  comes  out 
and  gets  in  the  car.  Or  you  weren't  at 
fault  when  you  ran  through  that  red 
light;  you  were  looking  at  me  and,  al- 
though I  had  my  back  turned,  you 
thought  I  motioned  you  to  come  on 
through. 

If  I  get  a  trifle  annoyed  because  you 
aren't  playing  square  with  me,  I  may 
give  you  a  ticket.  So  what  do  you  tell 
me?  If  you  are  a  woman,  you  say  you've 
got  a  perfect  record  and  this  will  spoil 
it,  and  you  act  as  though  I'm  send- 
ing you  to  Joliet  for  ten  to  twenty  years. 
If  you  are  a  man,  you're  either  sullen  or 
you  give  vent  to  a  flight  of  angry  fancy 
and  say,  "By  the  time  /  get  through  with 
you,  Officer,  you'll  have  to  take  three 
streetcars  and  a  bus  to  get  to  your  next 
post!" 

If  you  are  the  stubborn  sort  that  really 
likes  to  pop  off,  you  can  cause  me  a  lot 
of  anxiety  because  I  can't  pull  you  out 
of  your  car  and  punch  you  in  the  nose, 
which  is  what  I  would  like  to  do.  In- 
stead, I  have  to  say  politely,  "I'm  not 
abusing  you  and  I  wish  you  wouldn't 
abuse  me.  If  you  persist,  I'll  have  to 
lock  you  up."  Then,  if  you  want  to, 
you  can  roll  up  the  windows  of  your  car, 
lock  the  door,  and  sit  tight  while  I  try  to 
give  you  the  ticket.  A  man  did  that  not 
long  ago  so  we  towed  him  to  the  police 
station,  broke  his  window  with  a  gun 
butt,  and  gently  propelled  him  inside  for 
his  comeuppance. 

If  you  are  truly  imaginative,  however, 
you  are  the  one  I  like  the  best.  When  I 
try  to  give  you  a  ticket,  you  say,  "John 
won't  like  this!" 

I  say,  "John  who?" 

You  answer,  "Police  Commissioner 
John  Prendergast,  that's  who!" 

Abashed,  I  say,  "Oh,  do  you  know 
Prendergast?" 

"Know  him!"  you  shriek.  "I  was  play- 
ing cards  with  him  just  last  night!" 

"That's  very  interesting,"  I  say.  Then 
I  give  you  the  ticket. 

You  should  feel  lucky  that  I  don't  take 
you  down  to  city  hall  someday  and  find 
out  how  well  you  know  Commissioner 
Prendergast. 
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\Jnly  swank  chains  have 
the  Anchor  that  assures  a  graceful  drape; 
that  suspends  keys  in  the  pocket.  And  only 
SWANK  chains  liave  the  Quic-Key  ring  that  allows 
any  key  to  be  removed  witlwut  disturbing  the 
others.  It's  smart  to  wear  a  SWANK  Anchor  key  cfiain. 
Available  in  a  variety  of  patterns.  $1.50  to  $12.50 

Prices  ittbjert  to  Federal  Tax 
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THE  GILDED  CAGE 

By  FRANCES  FIKE  BURTON 
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HE  day  it  was  beginning  to  be  spring,  my 
sister  Trudy  and  I  walked  up  to  Mrs.  Field- 
ing's house  and  heard  about  the  gambler. 
My  sister  Trudy  was  then  fourteen  and  romantic, 
and  I  was  twelve  and  practical.  But  to  both  of  us, 
that  green,  restless  morning  seemed  as  expectant 
and  alive  as  Mrs.  Fielding  herself,  and  as  promising 
as  the  beginning  of  one  of  those  wonderful  tales  of 
hers.  Although  she  was  gray-haired  and,  I  suppose, 
old,  those  stories  were  always  filled  with  youth  and 
the  young  days  of  our  prairie  state,  and  they  were 
our  delight. 

She  was  a  lovely  woman.  Her  husband,  a  quiet, 
elderly  man,  had  made  money  in  the  grain  and  feed 
business  in  an  early  day,  and  he  had  built  the  larg- 
est and  finest  house  in  our  town  for  her.  Trudy 
said  that  Mrs.  Fielding  had  a  romantic  soul.  She 
said  that  Mr.  Fielding's  grain  and  feed  and  respect- 
ability must  stifle  her.  "Think  of  being  devoted  to 
for  ages  by  a  husband  in  the  grain  and  feed  busi- 
ness," Trudy  would  wail.  She  felt  very  strongly 
about  it,  because  she  was  always  being  stifled  too, 
by  things  like  homework  and  drying  dishes. 

Mrs.  Fielding  had  been  writing  letters,  so  she 
called  for  us  to  come  into  her  sitting  room.  And 
there,  for  the  first  time,  we  saw  the  miniature  on 
her  desk.  It  was  the  portrait  of  a  young  man,  one 
of  the  kind  that  good  photographers  can  make  from 
old  photographs,  reproducing  every  detail  in  color, 
minutely  and  exactly.  Within  the  gold  frame  the 
young  man  was  tall,  dark-haired  and  arrogant,  in 
the  dress  and  attitude  of  the  past.  The  thumb  of  one 
long  slender  hand  was  hooked  carelessly  in  the 
heavy  watch  chain.  In  the  miniature  you  could 
even  see  that  he  wore  on  his  third  finger  a  wide 
silver  ring  set  with  a  little  green  stone. 

Trudy  stared  interestedly  and  I  did  too.  "Who  is 
he?"  my  sister  asked. 

Mrs.  Fielding  smiled  a  little.  "That's  the  Colo- 
nel," she  said.  "We  called  him  that  because  we 
thought  he  came  from  the  South.  He  was  a  gam- 
bler in  our  town  in  an  early  day."  She  smiled  again 
at  the  miniature.  "When  it's  spring  I  always  put  his 
picture  where  I  can  see  it.  And  then  I  remember  a 
day  when  I  was  a  young  girl  in  a  spring  long  ago, 
when  Papa  kept  the  livery  stable,  and  Mama 
headed  all  the  church  ladies'  groups." 

We  waited  expectantly.  And  she  looked  far  away, 
back  into  that  spring  before  statehood.  She  was 
seeing  the  boardwalks  and  the  little  stores  of  our 
town  then. 

"It  was  about  to  be  Easter,"  she  said.  "All  of  us 
young  girls  had  been  practicing  hymns,  for  our 
friends  always  flocked  to  the  church  to  hear  the 
Easter  sermon  and  our  solos.  The  church  would  be 
filled  with  spring  bouquets,  there  would  be  organ 


music,  and  we  girls  would  wear  gay  voiles  and 
muslins  and  organdies  with  bands  of  narrow  lace 
and  ruffles,  and  hats  with  flowers.  I  think  we  were 
all  beautiful  then,"  said  Mrs.  Fielding  wistfully. 

"And  on  that  afternoon  after  our  practice,  I  was 
walking  home  with  lone  and  Iola,  when  we  met  the 
Colonel.  He  was  a  gambler,  an  expert  at  cards  with 
those  quick  slender  hands,  but  he  was  the  hand- 
somest man  in  town,  well  educated  and  richly 
dressed.  Oh,  there  were  all  kinds  of  rumors  about 
him.  Some  said  that  he  had  killed  a  man  in  a  duel 
in  the  South,  some  thought  that  he  was  the  runaway 
son  of  an  old  Virginia  family.  But  whatever  he  was, 
he  was  to  all  of  us  glamor  and  romance  in  a  plains 
country  where  there  was  little  enough  of  either. 

"I  was  just  sixteen,"  Mrs.  Fielding  went  on  softly, 
"and  when  the  Colonel  lifted  his  hat  to  us, 
I  stopped.  Iola  and  lone  ran  on,  giggling.  But  I 
said,  surprised  at  my  own  daring,  'Colonel,  won't 
you  come  to  our  Easter  service?'  My  heart  was 
beating  faster.  I  knew  Iola  and  lone  were  huddled 
together  at  the  end  of  the  boardwalk,  half  fright- 
ened now  at  my  boldness.  He  bowed  in  a  very 
courtly  way  and  looked  long  at  me.  I  wonder.  I 
wonder,"  she  mused,  "how  I  must  have  appeared 
to  him  .  .  ." 

Trudy  shut  her  eyes,  and  because  I  knew  she 
could  see  Mrs.  Fielding  as  a  beautiful  young  girl 
in  the  spring  sunshine  I  closed  mine  too.  But 
I  never  could  see  what  Trudy  said  she  saw.  So  I 
opened  my  eyes  and  looked  carefully  instead  at  the 
elegant  young  gambler  in  the  miniature.  1  could 
distinguish  the  separate  links  in  his  watch  chain, 
and  the  ring,  I  could  tell  now,  was  a  silver  coil,  like 
a  serpent,  with  the  green  stone  for  an  eye. 

"He  said,"  went  on  Mrs.  Fielding  dreamily,  "he 
said,  'My  dear  young  lady,  if  you  will  sing  an 
Easter  song  especially  for  me,  I  shall  come.'  Oh, 
he  was  not  at  all  in  keeping  with  our  little  town, 
with  the  Indian  ponies  tied  at  the  hitching  posts  and 
the  pioneer  families  coming  in  their  wagons  to  do 
the  trading.  So  when  he  asked,  'Will  you  sing 
Only  a  Bird  in  a  Gilded  Cage'  I  did  not  even  think 
it  a  strange  request.  I  was  suddenly  wildly  happy, 
and  I  nodded.  I  thought  only  belatedly  of  the  bold- 
ness of  what  I  had  promised.  How.  in  front  of  an 
entire  church  congregation,  was  I  to  stand  and  sing 
that  song?  All  of  the  other  girls  would  be  singing 
Easter  hymns;  our  mothers  and  fathers,  our 
friends,  everyone  would  be  there." 

"But  you  did.  you  did,"  urged  Trudy,  as  if  she 
could  by  wishing  alter  even  the  past. 

"Yes,  I  did,"  said  Mrs.  Fielding  joyously,  "I  did. 
Our  minister  said  of  course  I  was  to  sing  it.  If  men 
wondered  about  the  Colonel's  past,  they  knew  too 
that  he  was  brave  and  loyal  and  true  to  his  word. 
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So  I  sang  the  song,  dressed  in  my  gay  Easter 
voile,  and  the  Colonel  sat  in  the  back  of  the  church, 
quiet  and  grave  and  elegant.  He  did  not  take  his 
eyes  from  me.  I  know,"  said  Mrs.  Fielding,  "be- 
cause I  did  not  take  mine  from  him.  I  sang  to  him 
and  only  to  him."  She  sighed  and  it  was  quiet  in 
the  room,  but  somehow  I  did  not  think  it  was  the 
end  of  the  story. 

Then  my  sister  Trudy  broke  in,  quickly  and  re- 
gretfully, "Oh,  what  a  pity!  But  you  were  too  far 
apart.  He  was  a  bold  adventurous  man.  And  your 
parents  were  respectable  people:  they  wanted  you 
to  have  a  safe,  comfortable  life.  You  could  never 
have  been  a  gambler's  bride." 

Mrs.  Fielding  looked  at  my  sister  Trudy.  "Why, 
no,"  she  agreed  slowly,  "no,  of  course  I  could  not." 

"So  you  married  Mr.  Fielding,"  said  Trudy.  And 
she  whispered  sadly.  "Only  a  bird  in  a  gilded  cage." 

Mrs.  Fielding  seemed  not  to  have  heard  the 
whisper.  "Yes,"  she  said,  "after  a  while  I  married 
Mr.  Fielding." 

"And  what  happened  to  the  Colonel?"  breathed 
Trudy.   "Did  he  go  away?" 

Mrs.  Fielding  hesitated.  "Why,"  she  said  un- 
certainly, "yes,  I  suppose  he  did."  It  was  as  if  this 
were  the  first  time  she  had  thought  of  the  question. . 
"Why,  yes,  I  think  he  must  finally  have  gone  away. 
People  always  go  away,"  she  said,  "in  one  way  or 
another." 

We  sat  there  quietly  again.  1  heard  Mr.  Fielding 
in  the  hall.  "Angie."  I  heard  him  call.  Mrs.  Field- 
ing rose  smiling  to  greet  him.  As  he  came  in,  he 
patted  me  kindly  on  the  shoulder,  but  he  looked 
first  and  long,  as  he  always  did,  at  his  wife.  I  said 
we  had  to  go;  I  was  the  practical  one.  Trudy  got 
up  dreamily  and  we  left. 

WE  WALKED  home  then,  with  the  long  winds 
of  our  state  blowing  at  our  backs.  "The  Colo- 
nel could  never  have  given  up  his  free  reckless  life 
to  settle  down  in  this  little  town,"  said  Trudy  ro- 
mantically. "So  she  has  cherished  him  in  her  heart 
all  these  years.  Only  a  bird  in  a  gilded  cage!  Wasn't 
it  prophetic?" 

Sometimes  Trudy  talks  like  a  book,  and  I  think 
someday  she  will  write  one.  So  I  didn't  say  any- 
thing at  all.  I  didn't  tell  Trudy  what  I  had  just 
learned,  what  I  would  remember  forever  and  ever. 
Who  is  the  bird,  and  what  is  the  cage?  For  there  is 
more  than  one  way  of  going  away,  and  there  is  a 
love  greater  than  a  man's  restless  love  of  change 
and  adventure. 

Because  old  Mr.  Fielding's  hand,  when  he  patted 
my  shoulder,  was  still  long  and  slender,  and  the 
ring  on  his  finger  was  a  coiled  silver  serpent  with  a 
little  emerald  for  an  eye. 
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ELLIOTT  SPRINGS,    PRESIDENT  OF  THE  SPRINGS  COTTON    MILLS,   SAYS  THAT  SINCE  OUR   NEW   BLEACHERY 
WAS  COMPLETED  AT  GRACE,    HE   HAS  HAD  HUNDREDS  OF  COMPLIMENTS  ON  OUR  SHEETS 


FORT 
SUMTER 


0^%-  V__^^  w77ZZ&9*' Type  140  sheets  and  pillowcases  are  now 
being  finished  at  the  new  Springs  bleachery.  We  need  not  tell  you  about  their 
luster  and  even  yarns,  because  your  own  eyes  will  convince  you  they  are  the 
best.  We  sent  sheets  to  a  major  testing  company,  and  had  them  washed  400 
times  and  abraded  100  times  warpwise  and  100  times  fillingwise.  This  is 
equivalent  to  a  generation  of  constant  use.  The  sheets  were  still  usable,  and 
there  was  a  lot  of  wear  still  left  in  them. 

Therefore,  if  a  bride  will  forego  hemstitching  and  monograms,  we  can 
assure  her  that  her  grandchildren  might  sleep  on  her  trousseau  sheets. 

For  a  set  of  10  SPRENGMAID  ads  suitable  for  framing, 
send  25  cents  to  Springs  Mills,  New  York. 

Elliott  white  springs,  president  of  The  Springs  Cotton  Mills,  has  written  another  book, 
"Clothes  Make  the  Man,"  which  was  indignantly  rejected  by  every  editor  and  publisher  who 
read  it.  So  he  had  it  printed  privately  and  sent  it  to  his  friends  for  Christmas.  After  they  read 
it,  he  ran  out  of  friends,  so  there  are  some  extra  copies.  It  contains  a  veritable  treasury  of 
useless  information,  such  as  how  to  build  cotton  mills,  how  to  give  first  aid  on  Park  Avenue, 
and  hotv  to  write  advertisements. 

No  book  wholesaler  will  list  it,  to  if  it  is  not  available  at  your  local  bookstore,  send  a  dollar 
and  postage  to  us. 

He  has  also  designed  a  sport  shirt  with  16  springmaid  girls  printed  in  6  colors  on 
BPRiifCMAiD  combed  broadcloth.  It  is  made  large,  medium  large,  medium,  and  small.  Send 
us  $3,  and  we  will  mail  you  one  postpaid  in  the  United  States.  Or,  if  you  want  to  make 
your  own,  send  $2.50  for  four  yards  of  material  36  inches  wide. 

SPRINGMAID 

SPRINGS  MILLS 

200  Church  Street,  New  York  13,  N.  Y. 

Atlanta  Chicago  Dallas  Lot  Ancele* 
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It's  not  friction 
-it's  Add  Mb 
from  "On  and  Off" 
driving! 

that  causes  most  engine  wear! 


SHELL 
X-IOO 

Motor  oil 


Unique  "X"  safety  factor 

in  Shell  X-100  Motor  Oil 

counteracts  Acid  Action 


You  may  have  thought  it's  friction 
that  causes  the  most  engine  wear. 
Now  it  is  known  that  this  is  not  so! 

It's  Acid  Action — chemical  etch- 
ing of  engine  parts  that  takes  place 
in  the  low  operating  temperatures 
of  today's  "On  and  Off"  driving! 

In  your  short  trips  about  town,  to 
the  bank,  the  store,  the  school — your 
engine  is  intermittently  "On  and  Off" 
.  .  .  runs  for  brief  periods  of  time  only. 
Hence  it  seldom  warms  up  to  efficient 
operating  temperatures.  It  runs  "cold." 
In  these  short  "On"  periods,  combus- 
tion may  be  incomplete  and  partially 
burned  fuel  gases  and  moisture  attack 
the  smoothly  polished  metal  surfaces 
chemically.  It's  this  biting  Acid  Action 
that  accounts  for  up  to  90%  of  your 
engine's  wear! 

Shell  Research  worked  all  out  on  this 
problem  .  .  .  developed  a  unique  "X" 


safetv  factor  to  combat  Acid  Action. 
Now,  2]/^  million  miles  of  road  testing 
— and  millions  of  miles  of  use  by  mo- 
torists— have  proved  conclusively  that 
with  this  "X"  safety  factor  Acid  Action 
is  effectively  counteracted — engine  life 
is  prolonged. 

This  triumph  of  Shell  Research — 
another  Shell  "6rst" — comes  to  you 
only  in  Shell  X-100  Motor  Oil.  This  oil, 
long  famous  for  its  ability  to  protect 
your  engine  under  the  stresses  of  sus- 
tained high  speeds  and  extreme  driving 
conditions,  now  has  this  added  protec- 
tion for  every  mile  you  drive.  It  is  un- 
equalled by  any  other  motor  oil,  no 
matter  its  price. 

Let  your  Shell  Dealer  drain,  flush 
and  refill  your  crankcase  with  Shell 
X-100  Motor  Oil  today. 

It's  incomparable! 


BOMBERS  OVER  BUNKER  HILL 


Continued  from  page  29 


reports  to  headquarters  at  Floyd  Ben- 
nett Field,  in  Brooklyn.  These  are 
brushing-up  periods  for  him  and  his  men. 
Pilots  get  in  their  flying  time,  and  me- 
chanics and  other  service  units  spend 
hours  preventing  their  equipment  and 
their  mechanical  knowledge  from  get- 
ting rusty. 

Curtis  made  his  rank  the  hard  way. 
In  1941  he  was  a  twenty-three-year-old 
private  in  the  medical  department  of  the 
Army  who  had  a  yen  for  flying.  Before 
the  war  was  many  months  old  he  had 
earned  his  wings  and  later  was  active  in 
all  the  airborne  invasions  in  Europe. 
When  General  Patton's  Third  Army  was 
driving  across  France,  Curtis'  troop  car- 
rier squadron  helped  keep  our  invading 
armies  up  to  par  by  dropping  ammuni- 
tion and  supplies  by  parachute.  When 
the  war  ended  he  found  he  still  had 
plenty  of  flying  corpuscles  in  his  blood 
so  here  he  is,  a  lieutenant  colonel  in  the 
Air  National  Guard,  and  the  man  who 
led  that  attack  on  unsuspecting  Boston. 

Thunderbolts  for  Defense 

To  fend  off  any  possible  counterattack 
by  defense  fighter  planes,  Colonel  Curtis 
brought  along  three  squadrons  of  P-47s. 
The  1 19th  from  New  York  and  the  137th 
from  Westchester  had  orders  to  ride  herd 
on  the  bombers  while  the  138th  Fighter 
Squadron,  based  in  Syracuse,  was  to  get 
a  15-minute  head  start  on  the  formation 
to  snowplow  its  way  through  the  aerial 
opposition  they  expected. 

He  realized,  of  course,  that  this  would 
be  no  pushover  because  his  "intelligence" 
had  warned  him  that  the  route  from  the 
Canadian  border  was  laced  with  aircraft 
control  and  warning  units  such  as  that 
mobile  radar  outfit  in  eastern  Maine.  The 
boss  man  of  these  plane  spotters  is  Bill 
McBride,  a  shrewd  old-timer  who  has 
spent  38  years  in  the  National  Guard 
concocting  unpleasant  surprises  for  the 
enemy.  At  fifty-seven  McBride  is  district 
plant  superintendent  of  the  New  England 
Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company  in 
Fitchburg,  Massachusetts.  For  this  Bos- 
ton TNT  party,  however,  he  was  Colonel 
McBride,  ANG. 

In  a  dignified  sense  it  was  a  game  of 
cops  and  robbers  with  young  Curtis  and 
his  bomber  squadrons  cast  as  the  rob- 
bers and  McBride  as  the  veteran  cop  on 
an  outlying  beat  determined  to  prevent 
the  crime.  The  defenders  of  Boston 
couldn't  have  picked  a  better  man  for  the 
job.  A  Signal  Corps  sergeant  in  the  first 
World  War,  McBride  won  five  battle 
stars  with  the  famous  Yankee  Division. 
Years  later  his  duties  in  the  telephone 
company  had  given  him  such  a  complete 
background  in  electronics  that  he  was 
called  back  to  active  duty  in  1940  as 
nursemaid  to  a  lusty  new  infant  prodigy 
— radar. 

Colonel  McBride  is  still  an  expert  in 
radar  detection  and,  as  commander  of 
the  151st  Aircraft  Control  and  Warning 
Group,  he  is  well  equipped  to  keep  the 
New  England  area  free  of  encroaching 
"bandits."  His  headquarters  in  Com- 
monwealth Armory  in  Boston  is  the  cen- 
ter of  a  communications  network  which, 
in  a  matter  of  seconds,  can  flash  the  news 
of  a  surprise  enemy  attack  to  all  defense 
units  in  the  Northeast.  This  fact  was 
graphically  demonstrated  when,  while 
aerial  invaders  were  still  hundreds  of 
miles  from  their  targets,  the  members  of 
his  outfit  picked  them  up  on  their  radar 
screens  and  sounded  the  alarm. 

Postman  Gus  Russo  was  halfway 
through  his  route  in  a  Boston  suburb  the 
morning  of  the  attack  when  a  messenger 
brought  him  the  news.  Turning  his 
pouch  over  to  a  substitute  carrier,  Gus 
galloped  by  taxi  to  Logan  Field.  As  first 
sergeant  of  the  101st  Fighter  Squadron 


it  was  his  job  to  help  round  up  some  200 
men — pilots  and  service  group  person- 
nel. From  all  directions  they  poured  into 
headquarters,  each  to  take  his  specific 
place  in  this  defense  jigsaw  puzzle 

Gus  was  no  stranger  to  war,  having 
been  a  B-I7  gunner  in  Europe  through 
several  campaigns.  His  plane  was  Anally 
shot  up  near  Berlin  and  Gus  bailed  out 
to  mark  time  in  a  prison  camp  until  Nazi 
Germany  gave  her  last  gasp.  Chubby 
Staff  Sergeant  John  Forde  and  other 
crew  chiefs  in  the  fighter  squadron  did 
the  prefiight  checking  of  their  planes  be- 
fore turning  them  over  to  the  pilots. 
During  the  attack,  Forde,  a  painter  and 
decorator,  still  wore  his  smeared  white 
overalls  and  cap. 

Logan  Field  was  a  buzzing  beehive 
that  balmy  spring  morning.  Commercial 
transport  planes,  which  ordinarily  used 
it  as  a  Boston  terminal,  were  shunted  off 
until  the  last  Thunderbolt  in  the  101st 
had  streaked  away  down  the  runway  and 
into  the  air,  looking  for  trouble.  Necks 
craned)  the  ground  crews  watched  them 
rendezvous  into  formation  and  disap- 
pear to  the  north. 

In  the  lead  plane  of  the  squadron  was 
a  Boston  leather  merchant,  Charley 
Sweeney — Lieutenant  Colonel  Charles 
W.  Sweeney,  an  incurable  airman.  At 
twenty-nine  Charley  should  be  settling 
down  seriously  to  his  prospering  leather 
business,  but  as  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  67th 
Fighter  Wing,  he  feels  more  at  home  in 
the  cockpit  of  a  Thunderbolt. 

There  are  definite,  understandable  rea- 
sons for  this  feeling.  As  a  military  test 
pilot  during  the  early  years  of  the  last 
war,  Charley  had  tried  to  knock  the 
brains  and  guts  out  of  every  new  type  of 
Air  Force  plane  until  even  this  became 
boring.  Then  he  got  his  first  big  chance. 
Ordered  to  Pacific  duty,  he  spent  months 
rehearsing  for  a  single  aerial  mission 
which  was  to  revolutionize  the  entire 
concept  of  world  warfare — the  atomic 
bombing  of  Hiroshima. 

When  the  Enola  Gay  loosed  that  first 
combat  atomic  bomb  over  Japan,  Swee- 
ney was  pilot  of  the  B-29  flying  wing  on 
her  with  a  planeload  of  scientists  who 
simultaneously  dropped  recording  in- 
struments by  parachute  to  check  the  re- 
sults of  the  raid.  Three  days  later, 
Charley  Sweeney  had  even  a  brighter 
place  in  the  sun,  piloting  the  B-29  which 
dropped  the  second  atomic  bomb  on 
Nagasaki. 

Hard  to  Keep  Him  on  Ground 

i 

After  a  brace  of  experiences  like  that 
it's  not  easy  to  keep  a  man  down  on  the 
ground  selling  leather  seven  days  a  week. 
He  first  took  time  out  to  help  train  the 
B-29  crew  for  the  Bikini  experiment, 
then,  after  a  year  of  civilian  life,  he 
found  himself  back  in  service  with  the 
Air  National  Guard. 

On  that  flight  north  from  Boston, 
Charley's  radio  earphones  chattered  a 
running  account  of  the  whole  operation. 
His  other  fighter  squadrons  were  strate- 
gically based  in  Massachusetts,  New 
Hampshire  and  Maine  waiting  their  re- 
spective turns  to  make  dummy,  but  re- 
alistic, runs  on  the  mythical  enemy  force. 

During  the  counterattack,  a  great  deal 
happened  in  a  very  short  space  of  time  to 
Charley  Sweeney  and  his  men.  Things 
like  this : 

"Triumphant  Leader,  this  is  Vesicant. 
Enemy  aircraft  at  12,000  feet  at  Yoke 
Fox  5172.  Vector  three  five  five  degrees. 
Over!"  The  Direction  Center  in  Boston, 
using  coded  call  signals,  was  reporting 
again  and  Sweeney  changed  his  squad- 
ron's course  slightly  toward  Manchester. 
A  few  minutes  later  he  heard  another 
voice,  "Tallyho!"  Looking  down,  and  to 
his  left,  he  saw  two  squadrons  of  bomb- 
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ers,  with  a  fighter  escort,  several  thou- 
sand feet  below. 

That  tallyho  message,  meaning  the 
enemy  had  been  sighted,  came  from  one 
of  his  right-hand  men.  Major  Fred  Chns- 
tensen,  manager  of  a  television  shop  in 
Boston.  Fred's  eyes  had  been  well 
trained  in  sighting  enemy  aircraft.  Dur- 
ing the  late  war  he  had  flown  107  mis- 
sions in  Europe,  piloting  P-38s  and 
Spitfires.  He  hadn't  been  satisfied  with 
just  spotting  the  enemy;  in  a  single  year 
he  shot  down  22  of  them.  On  one  ooca- 
sion  Fred  was  flying  over  the  Magdeburg 
airdrome  in  Germany,  minding  his  own 
and  the  enemy's  business,  when  he  saw 
six  military  transports,  loaded  with  Nazi 
troops,  taking  off.  He  waited  until  they 
were  airborne,  then  swooped  down  and 
knocked  off  all  six  in  less  than  two  min- 
utes. 

The  major  was  ripe  for  a  little  dog- 
fight drill  now  and  so  was  Colonel  Swee- 
ney, who  had  just  gone  into  a  power 
dive  with  the  rest  of  the  squadron  fol- 
lowing. When  the  F-47s  (formerly  the 
P-47s)  pulled  out  over  the  tails  of  their 
targets  they  were  doing  500  miles  an 
hour.  Naturally  the  enemy  escort  fight- 
ers had  to  get  in  their  licks,  too,  and  al- 
though not  a  shot  was  fired,  the  resulting 
melee  was  a  honey. 

The  bulletless  battle  was  over  shortly 
after  it  started  and  the  bombers  flew  on 
to  make  their  theoretical  attack  on  the 
Boston  targets.  Colonel  Sweeney's  fight- 
ers, their  mission  accomplished,  returned 
to  Logan  Field. 

Following  a  critique  with  his  squad- 
ron pilots.  Curtis  sent  an  analytical  re- 
port of  the  operation  upstairs  to  the 
commander  of  the  52d  Fiehter  Wing. 
Colonel  Clyde  H.  Mitchell.  Charley 
Sweeney  also  submitted  his  version  of  it 
to  his  immediate  boss.  Brigadier  General 
Louis  E.  Boutwell,  commanding  the  67th 
Fighter  Wing.  In  each  summary  they 
listed  the  lessons  learned  that  day  and 
made  recommendations  for  changes  of 
technique  in  future  operations. 

The  mythical  Battle  of  Boston  was 
over.  It  won't  go  down  in  military  his- 
tory as  an  epic  of  the  air  but  it  does 
prove  that  if  we  are  forced  into  another 


war  we  will  have  a  powerful  adjunct  to 
our  Air  Force  all  set  to  stave  off  similar 
attacks  This  tr. uning  operation  in  New 
England  is  only  one  of  the  prepaiedness 
drills  the  Air  National  Guard  is  con- 
stantly staging  all  over  the  United  States 
to  keep  its  civilian  volunteers  on  their 
military  toes. 

Before  October,  1945,  there  was  no 
Air  National  Guard  There  had  been  a 
few,  scattered  squadrons  of  observation 
planes  flown  by  guardsmen,  but  no  fight- 
ers or  bombers.  Today  the  ANG  flies 
most  of  the  defensive  fighter  planes  op- 
erative in  this  country.  In  over-all  fig- 
ures, the  National  Guard  has  2,119 
planes  of  all  types,  manned  and  serviced 
by  more  than  40.CXX)  otlicers  and  en- 
listed airmen.  Of  this  personnel  only  13 
per  cent  are  on  permanent  duty  as  skele- 
ton crews;  the  remainder,  holding  down 
jobs  in  civilian  life,  are  always  on  tap  for 
a  call  to  arms. 

The  Chief  Has  an  Ambition 

From  a  busy  office  in  the  Pentagon 
Building  in  Washington,  Major  General 
George  G.  Finch,  chief  of  this  volunteer 
war  fire  department,  guides  489  ANG 
units  throughout  the  country.  The  au- 
thorized strength  of  his  outfit  is  514  units 
and  he's  working  his  head  off  to  hit  this 
defense  jack  pot  by  the  end  of  1949. 

Should  he  achieve  this,  two  other  per- 
sons presiding  in  the  Pentagon  are  cer- 
tain to  give  three  rousing  cheers.  One  is 
his  boss,  Major  General  Kenneth  F. 
Cramer,  Chief  of  the  National  Guard 
Bureau.  The  other  is  General  Finch's 
Deputy  Chief,  Colonel  W.  A.  R.  Robert- 
son, who  has  adopted  the  Air  National 
Guard  as  his  protege\  "Robby"  comes 
honestly  by  those  symbolic  initials.  A 
flier  in  both  World  Wars  he  had  spent 
the  last  few  postwar  years  bringing  up 
the  Air  National  Guard  to  its  current 
strength. 

With  these  three  experts  at  the  controls 
and  with  the  wholehearted  support  of  the 
individual  states  and  territories  which  the 
Air  National  Guard  is  committed  to  de- 
fend, the  future  of  these  week-end  war- 
riors seems  assured. 
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"Stop  telling  me  what  to  do.    You  lead 
your  life  and  let  the  state  lead  mine" 


LEONARD  0OVC 


On  bright  days  or  cloudy  days. 


...get  the  picture  with  the 
ALL-WEATHER  film  ! 

You  can  get  good  pictures  with  Ansco  Plenachrome 
film,  because  Plenachrome  is  the  "All -Weather" 
film!  Its  extra  margin  of  safety  hides  exposure 
mistakes  —gives  you  more  pictures  —  better  pictures ! 

Other  Ansco  black-and-white  film*  include 
fine- grain  Ansco  Supreme  Film  for  better  en- 
largements, and  Ansco  Superpan  Press  Film 
for  action  pictures  indoors  or  out. 

Last  year,  enthusiastic  photographers  bought 
nearly  2,000,000  Ansco  cameras!  One  they  are 
buying  now  is  the  Titan  ($77.50  plus  tax).  Its 
coated  f4.5  lens  takes  12  needle-sharp  black- 
and-white  or  9  color  pictures  on  120-size  film. 
Shutter  speeds  up  to  l/400th!  Built-in  flash 
synchronization,  too!  See  it!  Ansco,  Bingham- 
ton,  N.  Y.  A  Division  of  General  Aniline  & 
Film  Corporation.  "From  Research  to  Reality ." 


W     ASK     FOR 

Ansco 

FILM    &    CAMERAS 
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By  BILL  FAY 


It's  Derby  Day  down  Kentucky  way 
this  week — the  75th  for  the  Derby 
and  the  75th  for  Colonel  Matt  Winn 


CHARLIE  PRICE,  secretary  of  Churchill 
Downs,  was  not  looking  for  a  new  suit  that 

autumn  afternoon  in  1902  when  he  visited 

Matt  Winn's  tailor  shop  in  the  downtown  section 
of  Louisville. 

"Matt,"  Price  said  bluntly,  "you've  got  to  buy 
Churchill  Downs.     If  you  don't,  the  track  will 
close — and  that  will  be  the  end  of 
the  Kentucky  Derby." 

"I  like  to  play  the  horses,"  Winn 
said,  "but  my  business  is  tailoring. 
You'll  have  to  find  another  customer." 

But  Price  could  not  find  another 
customer  for  the  Downs — an  unat- 
tractive racing  property  that  had  lost 
money  steadily  for  27  years.  And  it 
developed  that  Matt  Winn,  who  had 
seen  the  first  Derby  ever  run  when  he 
was  thirteen  and  had  not  missed  one 
since,  could  not  hold  out  for  long 
against  the  bleak  prospect  of  a  Louis- 
ville without  horse  racing.  Winn 
liked  to  bet  the  long  shots. 

So,  two  weeks  after  Price's  visit, 
Winn  raised  $40,000  among  his  close 
friends  and  put  it  on  a  long  shot — 
Churchill  Downs.  "Might  as  well 
lose  the  money  on  the  track  as  lose  it 
to  the  bookmakers,"  Winn  remarked 
to  Price  as  the  deal  was  closed. 

Surprisingly,  the  Derby  of  1903 
showed  a  slight  profit,  and  Winn's 
backers  asked  him  to  become  full- 
time  general  manager  of  the  Downs. 
Matt  hesitated.  He  could  think  of  a 
lot  of  good  reasons  for  not  accepting, 
but  he  took  the  job.  He  raised  the 
Kentucky  Derby  from  sectional  ob- 
scurity to  national  prominence  and 
then  made  it  the  greatest  racing  show 
earth.  He  became  this  planet's 
racing  executive  and  a 


be  plain,  ordinary  citizens  who  are  horse-happy. 

Colonel  Winn  will  co-operate  by  opening  the 
pari-mutuel  windows  at  8:30  a.m.  and  by  seeing 
to  it  that  watery  mint  juleps  are  served  to  weary, 
waiting  bettors  throughout  the  morning  and  early 
afternoon  at  $1.25  per  serving  (with  all  rights  to 
the  glass  deeded  to  the  purchaser) . 

This  deluge  of  slightly  delirious  Derby  visitors 
will  rain  $3,000,000  on  Louisville  merchants.  It 
will  enrich  Churchill  Downs  pari-mutuels  by  ap- 
proximately $2,700,000.  It  will  make  bookmakers 
all  over  the  world  happy  and  prosperous. 

Considering  this  vast  financial  investment  in  an 
entertainment  which  will  last  two  minutes  and  a 


on 

best-known 

ranking  colonel  in  Kentucky's  vast 

honorary  army.    In  time,  he  became 

even  better  known  than  the  horses. 

People  who  have  never  heard  of  Twenty  Grand  or 

Count  Fleet  can  identify  Colonel  Matt  Winn. 

Today,  eighty-eight  years  young,  he  is  still  on 
the  job  at  Churchill  Downs.  There  have  been  74 
Kentucky  Derbies  and  Colonel  Winn  has  seen 
them  all.  The  Diamond  Jubilee  Derby  on  May  7th 
will  be  the  colonel's  diamond  jubilee,  too. 

Physically  and  financially,  the  75th  Kentucky 
Derby  will  follow  the  unique  pattern  established 
by  its  predecessors.  It  will  be  run  before  the  usual 
capacity  crowd  of  100,000.  There  will  be  a  Holly- 
wood contingent  headed  by  Bing  Crosby,  a  society 
section  led  by  the  Vanderbilts  and  the  Whitneys,  a 
discreet  and  mannerly  gambling  delegation  from 
the  big  syndicates  in  Chicago,  New  York  and 
Miami.     But,  as  usual,  the  bulk  of  the  crowd  will 


Colonel  Winn  and  the  Derby  winners  that  have  meant  the  most  to 
him:  Regret  (top  left),  Citation  (right)  and  Exterminator  (bottom) 


few  seconds,  it  seems  only  sporting  that  slightly 
more  than  half  the  assemblage — say  55,000  lucky 
grandstand  and  box-seat  ticket  holders — actually 
will  see  the  horses  run  around  the  mile-and-a- 
quarter  track. 

The  remaining  45,000  contributors — jammed 
into  the  infield  or  behind  the  rail  on  the  clubhouse 
side — won't  see  much  except  the  back  of  some- 
body's neck  or  a  flash  of  bright  silk  as  the  horses 
thunder  past.  But  that's  all  right.  Everybody  will 
go  home  happy,  ready  and  eager  to  come  back  next 
year  for  the  76th  Derby. 

For  some  wonderful  reason — perhaps  it  is  the 
mint  juleps  or  the  nostalgia  stirred  up  by  the  soft, 
sweet  strains  of  My  Old  Kentucky  Home  as  the 
horses  prance   forth   from   the   paddock — Derby 


addicts  never  have  attached  overwhelming  im- 
portance to  seeing  the  horses  run.  They  don't  have 
to  see  the  Derby  to  believe  in  it.  That  is  the  May 
magic  Colonel  Winn  weaves  at  Churchill  Downs. 
It  must  be  magic,  because  Churchill  Downs  is  a 
rickety,  shabby  track  compared  to  luxurious  Santa 
Anita  or  haughty  Hialeah.  While  the  Derby  is  the 
oldest  consecutively  run  American  race,  it  is  not 
actually  the  oldest,  nor  does  it  offer  the  richest 
purse.  There  are  even  some  technical-minded 
trainers  who  will  testify  that  the  Derby  is  run  too 
early  to  be  a  real  test  of  three-year-olds. 

A  valid  objection,  perhaps,  but  even  the  tech- 
nical-minded trainers  admit  they  would  rather  win 
the  too-early  Derby  than  any  other 
race.  Owners  and  jockeys  feel  the 
same  way.  So  do  their  families. 
When  Eddie  Arcaro  squeezed  back 
into  the  jockey  quarters  after  winning 
on  Citation  last  year,  his  face  was  a 
smear  of  lipstick. 

"My  wife  did  it,"  Eddie  grinned. 
"Ain't  she  crazy?  She  ran  right  across 
the  track  in  all  that  mud  and  lost  both 
her  shoes.  They're  out  there  some- 
where on  the  track  right  now.  She 
was  so  happy  she  just  couldn't  wait." 
What  has  the  Kentucky  Derby  got 
that  other  races  haven't  got?  The 
answer  always  comes  back  to  Colonel 
Matt  Winn.  The  colonel  has  been 
racing's  most  colorful  and  best-loved 
figure  for  almost  half  a  century.  The 
Derby  is  the  colonel's  personal  horse 
race  and — well,  that  makes  the  Derby 
the  most  colorful  and  best-loved  horse 
race  of  them  all. 

Ever  since  Regret,  the  only  filly 
ever  to  win  the  Derby,  put  the 
Churchill  Downs  classic  in  the  na- 
tional sportlight  in  1915,  Colonel 
Winn  has  kept  it  there  with  a  shrewd 
use  of  publicity,  promotion  and  his 
own  colorful  personality.  The  colonel 
knows  how  to  tell  a  good  story.  Re- 
porters visiting  the  Downs  always  go 
home  with  enough  Colonel  Winn 
anecdotes  to  last  until  the  next  Derby. 
While  most  of  the  colonel's  stories 
naturally  deal  with  the  Derby,  he  is 
too  subtle  a  publicist  not  to  insert 
some  tales  that  are  slightly,  but  not 
too  far,  afield.  For  instance,  there  was  the  time 
the  colonel  and  Jim  Butler  promoted  winter  meet- 
ings at  Ciudad  Juarez  and  met  the  notorious  Pancho 
Villa. 

"Villa  never  asked  for  money,"  the  colonel  re- 
members. "Pancho  was  smart  enough  to  get  what 
he  wanted  without  asking.  Like  the  time  he  volun- 
teered to  send  his  band  to  play  at  one  of  our  open- 
ing days.  Unfortunately,  his  musicians  had  nothing 
but  ragged  uniforms,  but  Villa  said  he  knew  we 
would  want  to  provide  his  men  with  new  uniforms 
suitable  to  the  occasion.  We  said  we  would  be 
happy  to — and  Villa  sent  us  a  hundred-piece  band." 
Occasionally,  Villa  was  helpful.  Pancho  stopped 
all  stealing  from  the  Juarez  stables  with  a  note: 
(CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  71) 
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DILLARD'S  BIG  MOMENT 

EX-PRIVATE  First  Class  Harrison  Dillard,  veteran 
of  the  Italian  front,  stood  ramrod  -stiff  once  mure 
as  they  raised  the  nag.  This  time  the  ceremony  had  an 
unusual  connotation  It  was  for  him  alone,  winner  of 
the  100-meter  dash  at  the  14th  Olympiad,  inheritor 
of  fellow-townsman  Jesse  Owens'  mantle  as  the 
world "s  fastest  human. 

I  scrambled  down  the  steps  of  Lont Ion's  Wembley 
Stadium,  intent  on  recording  the  reactions  of  this 
miracle  athlete  who  had  just  dissolved  a  fairy  tale  into 
truth.  Eighty-two  thousand  people,  most  of  whom  had 
forgotten  British  reserve,  were  roaring  tribute  to  the 
slim  Negro  from  little  Baldwin-Wallace  College. 

" Try  hard  to  describe  how  you  felt  up  on  the 
victory  stand,"  I  suggested. 

Dillard  blinked  rapidly.  Twin  tears  of  joyous  emo- 
tion trembled  on  his  eyelids  and  brimmed  over. 

"It  seemed  to  me."  he  began,  "as  though  this  was 
the  absolute  climax  of  everything  I've  dreamed  and 
worked  for.  When  all  these  people  got  to  their  feet  as 
they  played  the  Star-Spangled  Banner,  and  I  watched 
the  flag  going  up  the  mast,  the  hair  on  the  back  of  my 
neck  stood  straight  out.  I  was  tilled  with  the  most 
exalted  feeling  I'll  ever  get.  even  if  I  live  to  be  100  " 

Thus,  as  superbly  as  he  had  won  his  Olympic  cham- 
pionship, the  25-year-old  Clevelander  described  the 
finest  moment  that  can  come  to  any  athlete. 

Thus  did  he  finish  redeeming  a  broken  promise. 

A  month  before,  he  had  ascended  the  speaker- 
rostrum  in  his  home  city,  where  a  civic  celebration  in 
his  honor  had  attracted  governors,  mayors,  business 
and  sports  leaders. 

Dillard,  winner  of  82  consecutive  hurdle  and  sprint 
races,  wholesale  breaker  of  world  hurdling  records,  had 
been  overwhelmed.  Moved  to  absolute  recklessness, 
he  had  made  the  only  pre-race  prediction  of  hi>  career. 


Designed  and  used  by  world  famous  golf 
champions.  Wilson  matched  and  registered 
Strata-Bloc  woods  and  Precision-Built  irons 
with  patented  Reminder  grips  make  scor- 
ing easier    They  are  America's  finest  clubs. 


"If  you  kind  people  can  do  90  much  for  me,"  he 
said,  "it  is  only  proper  that  1  do  something  in  return. 
So  I'll  promise  to  bring  bad:  to  Cleveland  the  Olympic 
high  hurdles  championship." 

Then  came  his  day  of  tribulation.  In  the  final  U.  S. 
Olympic   team   trials  at    Evans  ton,   111..   Dillard   had 

suffered  the  appalling  misfortune  oi  crashing  into  the 
barriers 

True,  he  had  qualified  for  the  team  by  taking  third 
place  in  the  100-meter  dash  behind  Barney  Ewell  and 
Mel  Patton,  Hut  in  the  course  of  the  fallen  hurdles 
seemed  to  lie  buried  his  hope  for  an  international  tri- 
umph. Hurdling,  a  high  art  of  the  cinderpath.  was  his 
specialty. 

In  vaultlike  gloom  beneath  the  stands,  Dillard  put 
his  arms  on  the  shoulders  of  his  inconsolable  coach, 
Eddie  Finnigan. 

Don't  take  it  so  hard,"  he  pleaded.  "After  all,  I 
am  on  the  team.  I  did  make  the  boat." 

Then  he  turned  to  me,  smiling  wryly. 

"I'll  never  make  another  promise  as  long  as  I  live," 
he  said. 

From  then  until  after  the 
Olympics,  Dillard  shelved  the 
hurdles.  With  the  unquenchable'"' 
desire  that  marks  his  brilliant 
career,  he  worked  to  prove  him- 
self the  fastest  sprinter  of  all. 

As  he  sat  on  the  edge  of  his 
bed  at  the  Olympic  Village  five 
nights  before  the  opening  of 
competition  at  London,  he  had 
an  acute  premonition. 

"I  was  just  pulling  off  my  shirt  when  it  flashed  over 
me  that  I  was  going  to  win  the  hundred,"  he  related. 
"I'm  not  superstitious,  you  know  I  wore  No.  13  track 
jersey  for  three  years,  but  it  was  amazing,  the  com- 
posure this  brought  me.  I  had  complete  confidence 
after  that." 

Through  three  rounds  of  elimination  heats,  Dillard 
sped  undefeated  into  the  final  along  with  Mel  Patton 
and  Harney  Ewell  of  the  United  States;  Alastair 
McCorquodale,  the  British  Empire  champion;  Lloyd 
LaBeach  of  Panama,  and  MacDonald  Bailey  of 
Trinidad. 

These,  then,  were  the  six  survivors  of  an  original 
field  of  75  gathered  from  all  over  the  earth,  each 
hoping  to  become  the  fastest  man  of  his  time. 


It  seemed  unlikely,  after  all 
that  Dil lard  could  prevail. 
Hadn't  I'atton  run  100 yards  in 
9.3  seconds,  and  hadn't  his 
coach,  Dean  Cromwell,  pro- 
claimed him  "by  far"  the  great- 
est sprinter  who  ever  lived? 
Hadn't  LaBeach  and  Ewell  both 
equalled  the  world  record  of 
10.2  seconds  for  100  meters 
earlier  that  season? 

After  two  breaks,  they  flashed 
away  perfectly.  Dillard  simply  exploded  from  his 
blocks.  He  was  never  headed,  leading  from  start  to 
finish.  At  the  tape,  his  margin  over  the  fast-closing 
Ewell  was  18  inches,  his  time  10.3  seconds  despite  a 
six-mile  an  hour  headwind,  a  performance  that  tied 
the  Olympic  record  set  by  Michigan's  Eddie  Tolan  in 
1932  and  matched  in  1936  by  Ohio  State's  Jesse  Owens. 

"Tell  the  folks  back  home  I  hope  this  makes  up  for 
my  broken  promise."  Dillard  beamed. 

Many  honors  followed.  Included  was  an  invitation 
to  Buckingham  Palace,  where  he  was  the  only  Ameri- 
can member  of  his  race  to  be  greeted  by  the  King  and 
Queen.  But  the  recognition  he  most  appreciated  was 
utterly  spontaneous. 

When  the  newspaper,  radio  and  cameramen  re- 
leased him  that  day  at  Wembley,  the  rest  of  the 
American  team  already  had  returned  to  Olympic 
Village.  They  were  at  dinner  when  Dillard  made  his 
tardy  entrance. 

"What  happened  gave  me  my  biggest  thrill  out  of 
the  Olympics,"  related  Irving  Mondschein,  New  York 
University's  decathlon  star.  "We  all  got  to  our  feet, 
just  as  if  it  had  been  pre-arranged,  and  gave  Harrison 
a  terrific  round  of  applause.  I  can't  think  of  anyone 
on  the  team  who  could  have  won  a  more  popular 
victory,  or  who  would  have  carried  himself  more 
graciously  through  it."  —Jack  dowser 


The  big  news  in  golf  this  season  is  the  revolution- 
ary Wilson  Isotropic  method  of  golf  ball  con- 
struction that  gives  Wilson  Top  Notch  and  K-28 
balls  dynamic  balance  .  .  .  makes  them  fly  true 
. . .  roll  true.  Wilson  Isotropic  construction  with 
livelier  liquid  center  and  electric-eye-controlled 
winding  gives  these  balls  new,  uniform  high 
compression  performance  .  .  .  pay-off  dis- 
tance. Test  one  against  any  other  type  ball 
and  see  the  difference.  Ask  for  Top  Notch 
at  your  pro's  shop;  K-28  at  leading  sport- 
ing goods  and  department  stores. 
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Van  Heusen  shirts  in 

DAN  RIVER'S 

WIDEWAY  STRIPES 


Put  color  in  your  life!  Put  Spring  in  your  stride!  Pick  Wideway 

Stripes,  in  clear  tones  that  sing  sweet  harmony  with  every 

suit  in  your  wardrot>e.  It's  a  Dan  River  broadcloth.  It's  a  yarn-dyed, 

woven  through  and  through,  Sanforized*,  wonder  in  the  washtub. 

You'll  find  Van  Heusen  Shirts  in  Dan  River's  new 

Wideway  Stripes  at  your  favorite  store.  Dan  River  Mills,  Inc. 
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BEHOLD,  THE  UNIVERSE! 


Continued  from  page  22 


examining  his  "take"  under  special 
microscopes  at  his  office.  Hour  by  hour, 
day  after  day,  he  scrutinizes  photographs 
such  as  those  accompanying  this  article. 
Measurements  in  hundred-thousandths 
of  an  inch  are  for  him  routine.  Compari- 
sons with  other  plates,  estimates  of  the 
blackness  of  images,  studies  of  shape 
and  size — these  occupy  him  for  two 
weeks  during  the  light  of  the  moon. 
Meanwhile,  his  colleagues,  using  giant 
spectrographs,  which  are  not  handi- 
capped by  moonlight,  take  their  turn  on 
Palomar.  Slowly  the  pattern  of  the  in- 
credibly fertile  universe  is  revealed.  And 
suddenly,  a  discovery! 

Perhaps  it  is  an  island  of  stars  never 
seen  before,  like  the  smallest  spots  on 
these  pictures.  Perhaps  it  is  something 
new  in  the  magnificent  drapery  of  light 
in  a  big,  near-by  nebula.  Perhaps  it  is  a 
minute  shift  in  the  expected  position  of 
some  faint  but  familiar  object.  Or,  if  the 
photographs  were  taken  with  a  spectro- 
scope, it  may  be  the  exact  position  of 
small  black  lines  cast  by  atoms  glowing 
hundreds  of  millions  of  light-years  away. 
At  any  rate,  some  infinitesimal  bit  that 
may  fit  into  the  fascinating  cosmic  puz- 
zle is  the  day-by-day  goal. 

Nature  Is  a  Cunning  Adversary 

Why  does  he  do  it?  Why  do  astron- 
omers enjoy  spending  a  lifetime  of  pa- 
tient plodding  in  the  dark?  For  them  it 
is  as  lively  as  the  life  of  the  race  track; 
they  are  gamblers,  playing  for  high 
stakes  in  a  game  against  ignorance.  They 
are  trying  to  outwit  nature  at  her  most 
cunning,  to  pry  from  her  clutches  bits  of 
fact  so  infinitesimal  that  only  a  master 
could  piece  them  together.  To  these 
men  it  is  a  sport,  and  the  best  winnings 
are  those  that  lead  only  to  further  and 
more  difficult  contests  with  even  suffer 
odds. 

And  nature  is  a  sly  opponent  indeed. 
The  most  delicate  observations  that  will 
be  made  on  Palomar  will  probably  not 
be  possible  on  more  than  a  score  of 
nights  in  the  year,  when  the  "seeing"  is 
exceptional.  The  thick,  seemingly  in- 
visible atmosphere  that  clings  to  the 
earth  is  no  better  than  cheap  window 
glass  when  it  comes  to  transmitting  light 
that  has  been  on  its  way  a  billion  years. 

Lucky  men  they  are,  too.  They  have 
security  and  peace  and  all  of  a  lifetime 
to  work.  They  have  the  finest  equipment 
that  money  can  buy  and  are  themselves 
the  best  judges  of  tie  value  of  what  they 
have  done.  They  are  never  through  for 
there  is  more  work  to  be  done  than  any 
one  man  can  accomplish  in  a  lifetime. 
They  live  with  the  impartial  stars,  and 
their  opponent,  nature,  is  rigidly  fair. 
Who  could  ask  more  of  a  job  than  that? 

Three  broad  periods  have  brought  as- 
tronomy to  this  most  tremendous  phase 
of  discovery.  In  the  first,  men  studied 
the  planets  with  tiny  hand  telescopes, 
and  speculated  vaguely  about  the  stars. 
In  the  second,  astronomy  became  a  sci- 
ence in  which  greatly  improved  equip- 
ment was  used  to  yield  many  secrets  of 
the  billions  of  stars  in  our  own  Milky 
Way.  What  lay  beyond  the  Milky  Way 
was  an  intriguing  mystery. 

The  100-inch  on  Mount  Wilson  pio- 
neered the  third  period,  opening  the  vast 
reaches  of  the  outer  universe.  New,  tre- 
mendous questions  were  posed.  Was  this 
universe  endless?  Was  it  exploding,  fly- 
ing apart,  as  Edwin  P.  Hubble's  work 
with  the  100-inch  telescope  suggested? 
Cosmologists,  who  were  eagerly  joining 
the  game,  did  not  know.  It  was  this 
magnificent  challenge  that  Hale  deter- 
minedly met  with  his  plan  for  the  Palo- 
mar giant. 

Today  we  see  the  opening  of  the 
fourth  period,  when  the  utmost  depths 


of  space  may  be  taken  from  the  haziness 
of  speculation  to  the  realities  of  an  exact 
science. 

The  general  plan  of  attack  is  to  find 
out  how  these  millions  of  outer  star 
worlds,  called  galaxies,  are  distributed, 
so  that  a  true  model  of  the  whole  uni- 
verse may  be  constructed.  The  diffi- 
culties will  be  enormous.  Thousands  of 
photographs  and  spectrograms  must  be 
taken  to  learn  how  far  away  these  small 
spots  of  light  really  are.  Astronomers 
must  analyze  the  color  of  the  light;  they 
must  compare  incredible  numbers  of  ob- 
jects with  one  another,  using  the  nearer 
galaxies  as  guides.  They  must  try  to 
pick  out,  in  stellar  systems  100  times  too 
faint  to  be  seen  with  the  eye,  single  stars 
and  study  them  as  they  now  study  the 
stars  of  our  own  constellations. 

An  impossible  job?  No  more  impos- 
sible than  to  lay  open  and  study  single 
atoms  half  a  hundred-millionth  of  an 
inch  across,  as  the  physicists  are  doing. 

For  much  of  its  work  the  200-inch  tel- 
escope will  team  up  with  another  smaller 
instrument  called  the  Schmidt  camera  in 
carrying  out  its  extraordinary  assign- 
ments. The  Palomar  giant  has  such  con- 
centrated power  that  it  can  photograph  a 
patch  of  sky  no  bigger  than  the  head  of 
a  pin  seen  at  arm's  length,  while  the  48- 
inch  Schmidt  on  Palomar  can  take  in 
with  a  single  photograph  an  area  per- 
haps a  thousand  times  as  large. 

The  big  Schmidt  will  be  used  in  a 
methodical  search  for  spots  in  the  sky 
where  some  of  the  answers  in  astronomy 
may  lie.  If  the  200-inch  were  to  make 
this  survey  alone  it  is  estimated  that  it 
would  have  to  take  600,000  pictures — a 
job  that  would  require  several  thousand 
years  of  steady  nights'  work  to  complete. 
The  Schmidt  camera  will  do  it  in  about 
four  years.  A  complete  sky  survey  is 
planned  to  begin  this  summer. 

Some  of  the  photographs  taken  by  the 
48-inch  Schmidt  are  shown  on  pages  22 
and  23.  Because  of  its  extremely  wide 
field  it  has  brought  into  focus  thousands 
of  stars  and  nebulae  that  would  be 
missing  on  single  plates  of  other  tele- 
scopes. Some  are  300,000,000  light- 
years  away.  This,  however,  is  only  one 
third  as  far  as  the  200-inch  can  penetrate 
when  it  is  called  into  play.  But  the  48- 
inch  Schmidt  is  farseeing  enough  to 
rough  out  the  field  of  new  discovery. 

Pictures  Show  a  Discovery 

The  series  of  three  photographs  on 
page  22  provides  a  graphic  example  of 
one  use  of  the  Schmidt.  The  first  pic- 
ture is  of  our  own  Milky  Way.  Clouds 
of  dust  drifting  between  the  Milky  Way's 
millions  of  suns  have  obstructed  our 
view  into  the  outer  universe  which  lies 
beyond. 

One  of  the  Schmidt  pictures  indicates 
a  "window,"  or  gap,  in  the  black  dust 
curtain.  The  oblong  marked  in  white  on 
picture  No.  1  contains  that  window,  but 
it  is  far  too  small  to  be  seen.  Picture  No. 
2  shows  this  area  enlarged.  A  distant 
galaxy  is  now  barely  discernible  through 
the  gap.  The  oblong  in  the  second  pic- 
ture was  further  enlarged  and  is  shown 
as  photo  No.  3.  Now  the  galaxy  can 
readily  be  seen.  This  is  an  important 
discovery:  one  that  was  anticipated  but 
never  before  made  because  no  telescope 
could  take  in  so  large  a  field  as  the 
Schmidt. 

However  startling,  these  are  only  pre- 
liminary steps.  The  200-inch  has  not  got 
to  work  on  this  patch  of  the  universe  yet. 

The  remarkable  Schmidt  was  invented 
about  23  years  ago  by  a  one-armed  op- 
tician working  in  a  German  laboratory. 
He  designed  and  built  the  first  telescope 
of  this  type  but  died  before  its  value  was 
generally  known.  Others  have  perfected 
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it  since.  In  its  throat  the  modern  Schmidt 
holds  a  thin  glass  "correction  plate"  w  uh 
such  intricate  surfaces  that  it  is  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  make.  Back  in  the 
breech  it  carries  a  spherical  mirror.  d\\d 
in  between,  a  plateholder  for  catching 
the  photograph. 

The  Schmidt  camera  helps  solve  the 
great  problem  of  photographic  speed;  it 
can  be  designed  for  a  speed  ol  I  2.  or 
even  greater.  Even  more  important,  it 
has  the  sharpness  of  a  microscope.  o\ei 
a  tremendous  field  of  view,  making  pic- 
tures that  can  cover  a  whole  magazine 
page  and  still  retain  the  utmost  beautv  ol 
detail  throughout. 

Though  Schmidt,  like  Hale,  «lied  w  ab- 
out knowing  the  tremendous  value  of  the 
instrument  he  left  behind,  his  work  has 
gone  on  in  able  hands.  Optical  experts 
ever\  where  have  learned  to  make  the 
difficult  glass  "correction  plate"  with 
near-perfect  accurac\ 

The  4S-inch  Schmidt  will  soon  begin 
to  turn  up  many  sky  areas  oi  outstand- 
ing value  to  astronomy.  Thousands  of 
galaxies  will  appear  on  single  plates,  in- 
cluding many  never  seen  before.  The 
Schmidt  will  also  reveal,  now  and  then. 
the  rare  cosmic  accident  called  the  su- 
pernova, which  is  an  ordinary  star  sud- 
denly blazing  forth  with  thousands  oi 
millions  ot  times  its  usual  brilliance. 

When  a  supernova  is  found  the  200- 
inch  telescope  will  be  trained  on  it  for 
detailed  study  that  may  reveal  in  flashes 
of  light  the  birth  or  death  of  a  star. 

Mysteries  Within  the  Milky  Way 

Part  of  the  Palomar  program  will  in- 
clude work  much  nearer  home,  in  our 
own  Milky  Way.  Though  hundreds  of 
men  have  been  patiently  analyzing  our 
own  stars,  they  still  don't  know  too  much 
about  them.  Nor  do  they  understand 
the  mysterious  clouds  of  dust  and  gas 
that  float  in  vast  patches  of  black,  like 
giant  thunderstorms  gathering  for  trou- 
ble. Are  these  clouds  the  raw  material 
out  of  which  new  stars  will  be  born,  or 
are  they  the  inert  remains  of  stars  that 
have  blown  up  and  died?  The  Palomar 
giant  may  someday  give  us  the  answer. 

There  are  still  many  intriguing  puzzles 
right  across  the  way  in  our  own  solar 
system.  Although  the  Palomar  telescopes 
were  designed  for  a  specialized  task  that 
does  not  emphasize  planetary  studies, 
the  astronomers  certainly  plan  to  have 


a  look  at  our  immediate  neighbors.  Dr. 
Edwin  P.  Hubble,  world  authority  on  the 
outer  universe,  thinks  it  possible  that 
photographs  can  be  taken  that  will  end. 
once  and  for  all.  the  fascinating  conlro- 
\eis\  iboul  the  canals  on  Mars  Is  theie 
life  on  Mars'  Or  are  the  vague  evi 
deuces  oi  canals  there  merelv  an  optical 
illusion  ' 

Unfortunately,  the  question  will  not 
be  decided  tor  at  least  five  \eais  because 
Mais  will  not  be  in  a  good  position  lot  a 
Careful  look  until  11>M  And  our  own 
atmosphere  is  so  wobbly  a  photographic 
medium  that  even  the  finest  instrument! 
in  the  world  mav  not  be  capable  ot  get- 
ting pictures  that  will  tell  the  full  stoiv 
even  then. 

Are  There  Other  Earths? 

One  more  question  tickles  the  imag- 
ination ot  ever]  man — and  every  astron- 
omer as  well:  Are  there  other  earths 
outside?  Do  some  stars  have  planets,  just 
as  our  own  sun?  And  do  men  live  on 
them,  perhaps  with  telescopes  that  are 
searching  for  us? 

We  shall  probably  never  know,  for 
the  light  reflected  from  a  microscopic 
planet  deep  in  the  sky  is  so  faint  that  no 
telescope  could  possibly  pick  it  up.  The 
bad  factor  again  is  our  atmosphere. 
loaded  as  it  is  with  water  vapor  and 
countless  atoms  of  gas  which  absorb  and 
distort  incoming  light.  Only  by  establish- 
ing a  Buck  Rogers  platform  out  in  space 
could  our  telescopes  escape  this  blanket 
so  carefully  pulled  over  our  eyes. 

For  the  present,  we  have  to  be  content 
with  one  faint  tact:  Among  the  billions 
of  billions  of  stars  in  the  universe,  the 
law  of  averages  insists  that  there  must  be 
something  like  our  solar  system  some- 
where. 

The  peculiar,  slight  wobbling  of  a  few 
stars,  observed  with  high-precision  in- 
struments, suggests  that  unseen  satellites 
might  be  there.  For  a  long  time  yet,  we 
shall  never  be  sure. 

These  men  who  devote  their  lives  to 
building  such  tremendous  mechanisms 
as  the  Giant  of  Palomar  Mountain  arc 
men  like  ourselves,  yet  they  are  finding 
out.  little  by  little,  the  answers  to  creation 
itself.  It  is  an  inspiration  to  us  all  to  be- 
lieve, through  them,  that  there  are  few 
mysteries  which  human  ingenuity  and 
patience  cannot  in  the  course  of  time  re- 
solve.  EZTCZJUZJ 


"I  jig  appreciate  what  you've  done  for 
me,  even  though  I  made  you  do  it" 


Know  your  Scotch 


If  you  were  to  travel  through  the  Highlands,  the  Lowlands,  and  the 
Western  Isles  of  Scotland,  you  would  find  blue  smoke  curling  from 
at  least  a  hundred  small  pot  stills.  And  you  would  learn  that  no  two 
Scotch  malts  are  exactly  alike  in  character,  flavour  and  aroma. 
However — most  Scotsmen  agree  that  the  noblest  malt  whiskies 
are  produced  in  the  north,  in  the  heart  of  the  Scottish  Highlands. 
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you  know  is 
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Blended  Scotch  Whisky... 86  Proof  •  Made  since  1830  by  Wm.  Teacher  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  Glasgow 
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Fine  processed  cheeses  that  come  in  jars,  packages  and  loaves  combine  with  the  natural  varieties  to  make  a  well-rounded  cheese  family 

Cheese  For  A  Change 


American  cheese-making  brings  almost  every  cheese  that's  made  anywhere  in  the  world 
to  your  table — with  quality  and  flavor  equal  to  those  of  the  countries  of  their  origin 


THE  history  of  cheese  is  fascinating.  Take 
Cheddar  for  instance.  It  dates  way  back 
—  to  the  17th  century — back  to  a  little  town 
called  Cheddar  in  Somersetshire,  England.  Out 
of  this  we  have  what  we  call  today  American  or 
mousetrap  cheese — apple  pie  cheese  (Father  al- 
ways said  "apple  pie  without  the  cheese  is  like  a 
kiss  without  the  squeeze!").  Cheddar  is  rich,  mild 
or  sharp,  according  to  the  aging — a  favorite  for 
making  rabbits  and  sauces,  for  the  lunchbox  or 
counter  sandwich. 

But  our  purpose  in  telling  you  about  cheeses  is 
to  encourage  you  to  adventure  a  bit,  to  spread  out 
beyond  the  tried  and  true.  There  are  varieties  to 
meet  every  taste.  Most  of  us,  through  lack  of 
knowledge,  don't  take  half  the  advantage  we  might 
of  its  versatility  on  the  menu.  Did  you  ever  have 
blue  cheese  biscuits  for  breakfast?  They're  so 
sharp,  short  and  good  that  my  recipe,  which  makes 


By  CHARLOTTE  ADAMS 

18  or  20,  won't  be  enough  for  an  average  family. 

I  don't  know  of  a  lighter,  tastier  dish  for  lunch 
than  a  cheese  souffle.  It  has  a  stick-to-the-ribs 
quality  but  doesn't  leave  you  ready  to  curl  up  for 
an  afternoon  nap.  Your  own  cookbook  will  give 
you  recipes  for  this  by  the  score. 

There  just  isn't  a  course  at  dinner  that  doesn't 
shout  for  cheese.  I  don't  mean  to  put  them  all  to- 
gether at  the  same  meal.  One  cheese  dish  at  a  meal 
is  enough  for  balance.  You  can  start  with  cheese 
soup  or  have  a  main  dish  of  Eggplant  Supreme 
with  everything  in  it — rice,  meat,  vegetable  and 
cheese.  Salads  and  salad  dressings  are  naturals  for 
a  variety  of  cheeses  and  so  are  desserts. 

Now  before  you  go  adventuring,  let  me  give  you 
a  few  basic  tips  about  how  to  take  care  of  the 
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cheeses  you  will  buy.  And  remember  that  there 
is  no  one  more  eager  to  enlighten  you  than  the  mer- 
chant who  sells  them. 

Never  refrigerate  the  moldy  cheeses,  such  as  blue 
and  Gorgonzola.  They  like  a  temperature  up  to 
60  degrees.  If  you  keep  such  soft  cheeses  as 
Camembert  and  Liederkranz  in  your  refrigerator 
take  them  out  and  let  them  soften  and  warm  up 
a  couple  of  hours  before  serving.  And  any  natural 
cheese  stored  in  the  refrigerator  should  be  kept 
covered  and  wrapped  in  cheesecloth,  which  is  re- 
moved and  washed  every  few  days. 

Send  a  self-addressed  stamped  envelope  for  such 
recipes  as  Blue  Cheese  Biscuits,  Cheese  Soup,  Egg- 
plant Supreme,  Cour  a  la  Creme  and  others,  to 
Collier's  Food  Editor,  250  Park  Avenue,  New  York 
17,  New  York. 


Cheeses  from  Phil  Alpert,  "Cheese  of  All  Naliom" 
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Here's  the  flavor  of  "Old  "New  England  recaptured  with 
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This  delightful  kitchen  combines  modern  efficiency 

with   the   restful   atmosphere  of  "long   ago       Extra   warmth   and  cheer 

have  been  added   v\  uh  colors  chosen   From  the  decorator-preferred 

selection    found    in    SPRED-Flat    and    SPRED-Luster.    These 
economical  oil   resin   finishes  are  exceptional!)    easj    to  apply,   fast- 
drying,  free  ot   paint)    odor,   remarkably   washable.   For  free 

complete  color  details  .ind   plan  arrangement  of   this  kitchen, 
write   The  Glidden   Company,   Department   C-5,  Cleveland   2,  Ohio. 
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America's  Finest  Interior  Paints 


For  every  room,  you  can  find  just  the 
right  finish  and  color  among  Glidden  s 
nationally  famous  paints.  Whether  you 
choose  SPEED-WALL,  JAPALAC. 
RIPOLLN'  or  the  new,  deep-toned  HI- 
FASHION  COLORS,  you  will  enjoy 
the  beauty,  durability  and  washability 
that  have  made  these  Glidden  products 


famous.  In  the  world's  first  and  largest 
Color  Research  Laboratory,  Glidden  is 
continually  expanding  its  wide  array  of 
decorator  hues'for  modern  and  tradi- 
tional homes.  These  colors  are  formu- 
lated into  long-wearing,  easy-to-apply 
paints  that  have  made  GLIDDEN  the  sym- 
bol of  highest  quality  at  lowest  final  cost. 


Pacemaker  in  Paints:  SPREDFlat:  SPRED-Luster:  Japalac;  Ripohn  Enamel:  Spray  Day  Lite  Endurance  House  Paint;  Ghddenspar  Varnish:  Nubelite;  Industrial  Paints;  Industrial  Lacquers;  Enamels  and 
Varnishes:  Glidair  Aviation  Finishes  •  And  in  all  these  other  fields:  FOODS:  Durkee's  Famous  Dressing;  Durkee  s  Margarine;  Durkee's  Mayonnaise;  Durkee's  Salad  Dressing;  Durkee's  Shortening,  Durkee's  Shred 
Coconut:  Durkee's  Spices  and  Worcestershire  Sauce:  Durkee's  Putt  Pastry  Margarines  and  Shortenings  for  the  Bakery  Trade:  Special  Ingredients  tor  Confectioners  •  SOYBEAN  PRODUCTS:  Alpha*  Protein;  Prosein*;  Fine 
Chemicals:  Glidden  Lecithin:  Soya  Flour  and  Grits;  Albusoy*;  Soybean  Meal  and  Flakes  •  FEEDS:  Poultry  and  Livestock  •  VEGETABLE  OILS:  Soybean  Oils;  Coconut  Oils;  Cottonseed  Oils;  Peanut  Oils;  Corn  Oils;  Palm  Oils; 
Linseed  Oil  •  CHEMICALS  AND  PIGMENTS:  titanium  Dioxide:  Lithopone;  Cadmium  Colors;  Litharge;  Red  Lead;  Euston  White  Lead;  Cuprous  Oxide:  Zinc  Sulphate  Crystals  •  METALS  AND  MINERALS:  Powdered  Iron. 
Copper  and  Lead:  Glidden  Type  Metal  •  NAVAL  STORES:  Tars  and  Resins:  Turpentine:  Solvents:  Synthetic  Rubber  Compounds;  Compounds  for  Plastics.  'Trade-Mark  Registered 
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OVERNIGHT    BETWEEN 
CHICAGO-DENVER- 
COLORADO  SPRINGS 

So  you're  going  to  Colorado!  Travel 
in  style  ...  on  Rock  Island's  stream- 
lined, air-conditioned   Rocky  Mountain 
Rocket.  Go  Coach!  Relax  in  your  deep- 
cushioned,   reserved  seat  .  .  .  enjoy  lounge 
and  refreshment  facilities  in  the  Club  Diner. 
Go  Pullman!  Choice  of  private  room  or  sec- 
tional space  ...  a  comfortable,  modern 
Lounge  Car  adds  to  your  pleasure.  You'll 
like  famous  Rock  Island  dining  service,  too! 

Qnuuit  'Otnootii  'S/9e&6f 
AT  NO  EXTRA  FARE 


ROCK  ISLAND  LINES  £ZiU 


A.  D.  Martin,  General  Paitenger  Traffic  Manager  114 

Rock  Island  Lints,  723  La  Sail*  Si    St  a.,  Chicago,  III. 

Please  send  FREE  literature  and  information  on 
D  Colorado- Vacationland  Supreme      D  Hotels  and  Lodges 
Q  Guest  Ranches         q  Boys'  and  Girls'  Camps 
D  Summer  Schools      D  All-Expense  Tours 
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PRIDES  CASTLE 


Continued  from  page  31 
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"I  know.  My  congratulations,  Lance. 
I'm  not  going  to  discuss  you — I'm  going 
away  with  Pride." 

Lance  stood  there  holding  his  hat  fool- 
ishly in  his  hands.  The  crash  of  the  door, 
as  Lilith  slammed  it,  awakened  him  from 
his  reverie.  Then  he  put  his  hat  upon  his 
head  and  went  out,  too,  under  the  silent 
stars. 

IT  WAS  almost  morning  before  Lance 
realized  what  he  should  have  done. 
But  once  the  idea  came  to  him,  he  acted 
at  once.  He  hailed  a  cab  and  drove  back 
to  Sharon's  house.  He  had  no  difficulty 
awakening  Sharon.  In  fact,  she  was  not 
asleep. 

She  sat  very  still,  looking  very  tiny 
and  frail  in  her  quilted  robe,  and  ab- 
surdly young  for  all  her  thirty-eight 
years.  And  she  listened  very  quietly, 
while  Lance  poured  out  his  sorry  tale. 
When  he  had  finished,  she  stood  up, 
calmly. 

"Thank  you,  Lance,"  she  said. 

"What  are  you  going  to  do?"  Lance 
demanded. 

"I'll  take  care  of  it,"  she  said.  "Don't 
worry,  I'll  take  care  of  it." 

After  he  had  gone,  she  went  upstairs 
and  dressed  herself  without  haste.  Then 
she  went  to  a  cabinet  and  opened  a 
drawer.  She  stood  there  very  still  for  a 
long  time — then  she  put  in  her  hand 
and  drew  out  the  pistoi. 

It  gleamed  dully  in  the  light  of  the 
gas  jets,  polished  silver  embossed  with 
leaves  and  tendrils,  and  among  them  her 
name,  "Sharon,"  spelled  out  in  exquisite 
scrollwork.  Her  pistol.  The  "virgin's 
pistol"  Pride  had  given  her  long  ago — to 
protect  her  life. 

Her  hands  moved  slowly,  breaking  it 
open.  Yes,  it  was  loaded.  There  were 
bullets  in  each  of  the  two  barrels.  Two. 
Just  enough.  One  for  each  life. 

She  came  out  into  the  graying  dawn 
and,  because  there  were  no  hansom  cabs 
clopping  through  the  streets  at  this  hour, 
walked  over  to  Sixth  Avenue  and 
climbed  the  stairs  to  the  elevated.  The 
dinky  little  steam  engine  that  pulled  it 
snorted  and  puffed  uptown,  drawing  a 
fine  tracery  of  veil  upon  her  face  with 
soot. 

Malcholm  opened  the  door  for  her. 

"I'd  appreciate  it,"  she  said,  "if  you'd 
awaken  Mr.  Dawson  for  me.  It's  very 
important.  That  is — if  he's  here." 

"Yes,  madam,"  Malcholm  said.  "He's 
here.  And  I  don't  have  to  awaken  him. 
He's  in  the  study.  Truth  to  tell,  I  don't 
think  he  went  to  bed." 

Pride  was  sitting  in  his  big  chair  be- 
fore a  dying  fire,  as  she  entered.  His  hair 
was  tousled,  and  his  little  eyes  were  red 
from  sleeplessness. 

"Hello,  Sharon,"  he  rumbled.  "What 
brings  you  here?" 

"Where  is  she?"  Sharon  snapped. 

"Where's  who?" 

"Lilith,"  Sharon  said  grimly.  "Where 
is  she?" 

"Damned  if  I  know,"  Pride  said 
calmly. 

"Don't  lie  to  me!  She  said  she  was 
coming  here!  I've  forgiven  you  many 
things,  Pride  Dawson;  but  this  is  one 
thing  that  not  even  I  can  forgive!" 

She  put  her  hand  into  the  bag  and 
came  out  with  the  little  pistol.  When  she 
spoke  again,  her  voice  was  very  quiet. 

"Where  is  she,  Pride?"  she  said. 

Pride  stood  up.  "So  you  came  here  to 
kill  me,"  he  said.  "That  little  gun  isn't 
much  good — way  over  here  you  might 
miss.  Guess  I'd  better  come  a  little 
closer." 

He  walked  toward  her  calmly,  until 
the  twin  muzzles  were  inches  from  his 
chest.  He  took  a  half  step  forward,  un- 
til they  touched  him.  "Go  on,"  he  said 
quietly,  "shoot." 


Sharon  hesitated,  looking   up  at  M 
great  calm  face. 

"I  want  to  see  if  you  can  do  it," 
said.   "I'd  like  to  see  if  you've  stopp 
loving  me  enough.  If  you  have,  life  is 
good  anyhow.  Well — what  are  you  wa 
ing  for?" 

Slowly,  Sharon's  hand  wavered  a 
came  down.  The  next  moment,  she  w 
in  his  arms. 

"Oh,  Pride,"  she  wept.  "Pride." 

"Hush,  hon,"  he  grinned.  "Didn't  y, 
know  you  couldn't  kill  Pride?  Only  pri 
can  destroy  itself.  It  goeth  before  a  ti 
Maw  always  used  to  say.  Here,  give  i 
that."  He  took  the  virgin's  pistol  a 
dropped  it  into  the  pocket  of  his  smc 
ing  jacket. 

"Lilith—"  Sharon  sobbed. 

"I  know.  She  was  here  last  night, 
sent  her  packing.  Her  tongue  is  fork 
like  a  sidewinder's.  Everything  she  sa 
is  a  lie.  Look  at  me,  Sharon.  That  kid 
almost  as  much  mine  as  yours.  I  fou: 
her,  remember?  I've  been  sending  b 
things  and  doing  for  her  all  her  life.  S 
was  hurt — hurt  bad — over  this  busim 
about  Lance.  So  she  had  to  hurt  bac 
And  smart  little  trick  that  she  is,  she  f 
gered  out  the  best  way  to  do  it.  On  i 
she  didn't  know — Pride." 

"I'm — I'm  so  ashamed,"  Sharon  wh 
pered.  "Please  forgive  me.  I  don't  knepetra 
what  made  me  believe  such  a  thing.' 

"You  love  me,"  Pride  grinned,  "a;  Ktrai 
you're  a  jealous  woman.  There's  nothi 
on  earth  blinder  than  that.    Come  c 
let's  have  some  coffee.    Then  you 
home  and  rest  I'll  find  that  brat  of  yoi 
for  you.  And  when  I  do,  I'm  going 
take  her  over  my  knee,  big  as  she  is!" 

"Good!"  Sharon  said  grimly.  "I  ho 
you  do." 

Again,  after  the  coffee,  Sharon  felt  t 
impulse  to  kiss  Pride.   But  she  only  p 
out  her  hand  and  said  good-by.    Th  acer 
was  the  second  time.  And  the  last.         t  iha 
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PRIDE  ran  his  hand  over  the  ire 
gray   bristles   on   his   massive   ja 
Need  a  shave,  he  thought.  Bath,  too.  L 
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tie  later,  though.  Right  now,  I  just  wa  nough 
to  sit  here — and  think.  lo get  th; 

He  pulled  the  bell  cord  and  after  sor 
time,  Malcholm  appeared.  Honey  i 

"Tell    Missus   Dawson,"   Pride   sa  ath  the 
"when  she  comes  in — that  I  want  to  8  aazv 
her." 

"Yes,    sir,"    Malcholm    said, 
good,  sir." 

Poor  Malcholm,  Pride  thought,  as  t 
butler  creaked  out.  he's  not  long  for  tl 
world.  But  then — who  is?  I'm  fift 
seven  years  old — fifty-eight  in  anoth 
month. 

He  settled  back  in  the  chair,  feeling  t 
stiffness  in  his  limbs.  Yet,  for  some  re 
son,  he  had  no  desire  to  get  up.  Tire 
he  thought,  too  blamed  tired.  Then 
so  much  to  do.  I've  got  to  come  bac 
Yes — I'm  right  back  where  I  was  whet 
hit  this  town.  I  have  to  start  all  ov 
again — and  I'm  fifty-seven  years  old.  V 
half  a  mind  to  chuck  the  whole  thir 
I  could  go  up  to  Boston,  and  ask  Tim  f 
a  job.  He'd  give  me  one.  He  alwa 
could  forgive  me  almost  anything, 
could  be  a  foreman  or  something.  I 
make  enough  to  live  on  that  way.  E 
ther's  got  all  that  money  Black  Tom  1< 
her.  Even  Sharon's  well  off,  with  b 
shop  doing  so  well.  And  Cappie. 

Cappie — has  her  Lance.  She  doesi 
need  me  any  more — either.  That  was  t 
worst  thing.  He  had  to  be  wanted  I 
someone — he  had  to  be  needed.  All  r 
fierce  energies  had  resolved  into  this  o; 
thing  finally;  all  his  tremendous  pri. 
had  been  centered  upon  Caprice's  smi 
and  shining  head. 

He  sat  there  brooding — rememberiB 
There  had  been  a  day,  when  she 
small — nine,  she  was,  he  thought,  that 
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had  taken  her  sailing  in  his  yawl  on  the 
Sound.  He  had  sat  at  the  tiller  and  made 
the  swift  boat  obey  his  lightest  touch;  but 
his  eyes  had  kept  straying  to  her  small 
face,  flushed  with  delight  of  the  motion. 
She  had  turned  and  seen  him  finally,  and 
she  had  said,  "You — love  me  very  much, 
don't  you.  Daddy?" 

"Yep,"  he  had  growled,  his  throat  tight 
suddenly,  "very  much — more  than  any- 
thing else  in  the  world!" 

Why?"  she  had  whispered.  "Because 
I'm  your  little  girl?" 

Yes.  Because  you're  mine.  And  be- 
cause you're  good  and  pretty  and  sweet. 
You're  the  only  thing  your  old  daddy's 
got,  Cappie — that's  really  worth  having. 
i  You're  the  one  person  1  can  never  do 
too  much  for." 

And  you've  always  loved  me, 
Dadd\'" 

From  the  minute  you  were  born.  I 
thought  I  couldn't  love  you  any  more 
than  I  did  then — but  you  sort  of  grew  on 
me.  Cappie." 

"I  grew  on  you.  Daddy?  How?" 

He  had  looked  out  over  the  blue  waters 
and  then  back  at  her.  When  he  spoke 
igain,  his  voice  was  deep  and  endlessly 
ender. 

"Like  a  little  tree  on  a  rock.   I'm  the 
ock,  Cappie — and  you're  the  tree.   The 
■ock  thought  he  was  very  strong — that 
there  weren't  any  cracks  in  him  any- 
where.  But  there  was.  One  tiny,  tiny  lit- 
tle crack.   And  a  seed  fell  in  that  crack, 
i  ind  put  down  its  roots  and  grew.   It's  a 
til  little  tree  now,  but  it'll  be  a  big  tree.  And 
the  roots  will  keep  pushing  the  crack 
:  Aider  and  wider  apart  until — " 

"Until  what.  Daddy?" 

"Nothing,"  he  had  growled.  But  the  an- 
»wer  was  obvious — the  roots  of  this  love 
J  ae  bore  her  would  one  day  split  his  heart 
n  twain.    Like  now,  he  thought,  miser- 
ibly,  like  now! 

He  brought  his  head  up  and  stared  at 
:he  door. 

This  isn't  like  me.  I'm  Pride.  I'm  big 

Pride  Dawson  who  never  has  knuckled 

under.   I  can't  now.   I've  got  to  live  up 

o  that  name.    Esther'll  be  home  soon. 

Ml  1  have  to  do  is  to  ask  her  to  lend  me 

:4he  money.  A  couple  of  millions  will  be 

mough.  Til  buy  back  the  Millville  hold- 

ngs  and  make  them  pay.   I  never  paid 

■Jtnough  attention  to  them  before.  I'd  like 

o  get  that  silver  mine  back,  but  that's  out 

i  Df   the   question.    There's   not   enough 

■noney  in  the  world  to  pay  for  it  now, 

i  vith  the  government,  buying  silver  like 

crazy.  .  .  . 

That's  what  I'm  going  to  do.  Only,  it's 
funny  that  deep  down  inside  of  me,  I 
■eally  don't  want  to.    I  want  to  quit. 
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I  want  to  lie  down  and  rest.  I'd  rather 
forget  pride — forget  ambition.  Why, 
even  old  Malcholm  is  happier  than  1  am. 
He  stiffened  suddenly,  hearing  the  light 
whisper  of  Esther's  feet  in  the  hall,  and 
the  tired  quaver  of  old  Malcholm's  voice 
Then  there  was  the  sound  of  the  door- 
knob turning.  He  sat  very  still  and 
waited. 

ESTHER  came  into  the  room  and 
Stood  there  looking  at  him,  her 
lovely  face  as  cold  and  still  as  death. 

"Yes,"  she  said.  "Yes,  Pride?" 

"I  suppose  you  know — "  he  mumbled. 

"Yes.  You've  lost  your  money.  So  has 
Joe.  I  was  with  him  when  it  happened." 

"And  you've  just  come  back?"  Pride 
grow  led 

"I,"  Esther  said  coolly,  "have  just  come 
back." 

"So — "  Pride  said  heavily,  "you  have 
been  carrying  on  with  him." 

"Yes,  Pride,"  Esther  said.  "I  have. 
For  years.  What  else  could  you  expect?" 

"Nothing,  I  guess.  I  asked  for  it. 
Funny.  Ten  years  ago — or  five  I'd  be 
reaching  for  my  gun.  But  now — no.  I 
don't  suppose  1  care,  really.  We're  even. 
So  now  we  can  call  it  quits.  Just  one 
thing,  Esther.  I'll  need  some  money.  I 
ha\e  to  get  started  again.  Could  you 
lend  me — " 

"No,"  Esther  said.   "I  couldn't." 

"But,  Es!    I'll  be  finished  if—" 

Esther  bent  forward  a  little,  her  soft 
lips  smiling.  "That,"  she  said,  "is  pre- 
cisely what  I  want.  Pride  Dawson!  You 
see,  we're  not  even.  You  made  me  suf- 
fer too  long  and  hurt  me  far  too  much. 
Even  Joe  could  not  fix  that.  I  haven't 
had  revenge  enough.  I  want  more.  Much 
more." 

Pride  looked  at  her,  and  smiled  with 
grim  mockery  "I'll  get  the  money  some- 
where else,"  he  said.  "Sorry  I  can't  oblige 
you." 

[Outside  the  door,  Caprice  paused 
with  her  hand  on  the  knob,  hearing  their 
voices  coming  through.  She  turned  and 
looked  questioningly  at  Lance.  "No," 
Lance  said,  "I  wouldn't  go  in — not 
now."] 

"I."  Esther  said  to  Pride,  "don't  think 
you'll  get  the  money  anywhere.  I  don't 
think  you'll  even  want  to." 

"Why  not?"  Pride  said. 

Esther  sat  down  on  the  edge  of  the 
desk.  "What  do  you  need  with  money, 
now?"  she  asked. 

"There's  Cappie,"  Pride  said.  "I  want 
to  leave  her  well  fixed." 

"Cappie,"  Esther  said  clearly,  "is  no 
concern  of  yours." 

"What!"  Pride  roared,  half  rising  from 
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his  chair.  "What  the  devil  do  you  mean, 
Esther.'" 

"Precisely  what  I  say.  Caprice  is  no 
concern  of  yours."  She  leaned  forward, 
looking  into  his  face  "Oh,  you  yreat 
vain  fool!"  she  mocked.  "How  could  you 
have  believed  all  these  years  that  you  la- 
thered her!  look  at  her,  Pride  look  at 
her  lace.  Have  you  never  really  seen  her? 
Can't  you  see  that  she's  Foe's?  I  >on't  you 
know  no  child  of  yours  would  have  half 
that  beauty — half  that  grace'.'  I've  waited 
for  this — oh,  yes.  Pride,  I've  waited.  I  ler 
eyes,  her  mouth,  even  her  lashes  his,  all 
his!  What  have  you  now  to  work  for, 
Pride  Dawson?   What,  I  ask  you?" 

Pride  sank  back  into  the  chair,  his 
face  gray,  his  mouth  working,  shaping 
words  that  never  came  out. 

["I'll  go  to  him!"  Caprice  wept  outside 
the  door.  "Oh,  I'll  go—" 

"No,"  Lance  said.  "You  mustn't— not 
now,  Caprice — it  would  be  too  much."] 

"You  lie!"  Pride  bellowed,  then  his  big 
voice  broke.  "You  .lie.  Esther,"  he  got 
out.  "Say  you  lie.  Tell  me  it's  not  so. 
Tell  me,  Es,  for  the  love  of  God.  Tell 
me!" 

"You'd  have  me  lie  to  save  your 
pride?"  Esther  said.  "No.  Pride — even 
that  business  about  her  being  a  prema- 
ture child  was  a  fake.  When  she  was 
conceived — you  were  in  Colorado." 

"Cappie,"  Pride  whispered.  "My  lit- 
tle Cappie." 

"Not  your  little  anything,"  Esther  said 
cruelly.  Then  she  got  up  from  the  desk 
and  walked  toward  the  door.  In  the 
doorway,  she  turned.  "Go  to  your 
Sharon,"  she  said.  "Go  to  your  fancy 
woman,  Pride!" 

She  opened  the  door  and  went  out. 
As  she  stepped  out  into  the  hall,  she 
heard  the  swift  clatter  of  Caprice's  feet 
as  she  raced  up  the  stairs.  Turning,  she 
looked  into  Lance's  stricken  face. 

"She — she  heard?"  Esther  whispered. 

"Yes,"  Lance  said.  "Yes — she  heard. 
And  damn  your  wicked  soul  to  hell, 
Mrs.  Dawson!"  Then,  he,  too,  spun  on 
his  heel  and  marched  through  the  door. 

Inside  the  study.  Pride  slumped  in  his 
chair.  The  roots  had  gone  in  too  deep, 
now — and  the  rock  was  split.  There  was 
nothing  about  him  that  moved — neither 
his  lips  nor  his  eyes,  nor  his  hands  hang- 
ing like  lumps  of  broken  clay  over  the 
arms  of  his  chair. 

Then,  slowly,  mechanically,  his  hands 
came  up.  He  groped  in  the  box  on  the 
desk  and  took  out  a  cigar.  Then  his  fin- 
gers fumbled  helplessly  in  his  pockets 
searching  for  a  match.  They  did  not  find 
one. 

Instead,  they  closed  on  something  else 
— something  hard  and  cold.  He  drew  it 
out  and  sat  there  looking  down  at  it,  see- 
ing the  exquisite  scrollwork,  the  name 
"Sharon"  engraved  upon  the  barrel,  the 
swift,  curved  triggers  needing  only  the 
lightest  pull.  He  hefted  it  delicately, 
feeling  its  not  inconsiderable  weight,  its 
perfect  balance. 

To  him  then,  at  that  moment,  it  must 
have  seemed  the  most  beautiful  thing  in 
all  the  world. 

SHARON  put  her  hand  on  the  knob 
and  opened  the  door.  Caprice  stood 
there,  her  face  pale,  colorless,  still,  her 
eyelids  moving  rapidly  in  an  effort  to 
blink  back  her  tears. 

"Yes?"  Sharon  whispered.  "Yes,  Ca- 
price? What  is  it  you've  come  to  tell 
me?" 

"That  Pride's  dead.  He  shot  himself." 
Sharon  stood  there,  staring  at  Caprice. 
Her  own  mind  off  on  oblique,  idiotic 
paths.  (I  saw  Bernhardt  once  receive 
news  like  this  in  a  play.  Her  grief  was 
titanic;  it  was  unbearable  to  watch  her. 
But  I — I  feel  nothing  and  there  are  no 
words  for  me  to  say  ...  I  am  not  crying. 
I'm  quite  sure  I'm  not  going  to  faint.  Is  it 
because,  at  times  like  these,  we  are  un- 
equipped with  the  means  to  express  that 
which,  finally,  is  actually  beyond  expres- 
sion?) 


Then,  very  simply,  she  put  out  her 
arms.  Caprice  walked  into  them. 

"Auntie  Sharon,"  Caprice  said. 
"Don't  cry.  Pride  wouldn't  like  it.  I 
haven't  cried.   I'm  not  going  to." 

Wildly  Sharon  shook  her  head.  "I 
won't,"  she  promised.  "But  how — why? 
I  saw  him  yesterday,  he  wasn't  sad.  He 
— he  laughed  at  me.  Why,  Caprice, 
why?" 

"Mother,"  Caprice  said. 

"Your— mother?" 

"Yes.  I  came  home  last  night  with 
Lance.  When  we  got  into  the  hall,  we 
heard  voices — Mother's  mostly.  She  was 
screaming  at  Daddy.  Like — like  a  fish- 
wife. She  said  the  most  dreadful  things." 

Sharon  whispered.  "What  did  she 
say?" 

"You  know  that  Daddy  lost  his 
money?  Yes,  he  told  you,  didn't  he? 
Well,  he  must  have  asked  Mother  to  lend 
him  some  so  that  he  could  get  back  on 
his  feet.  She  refused.  But  it  wasn't  that." 

"Then  what  was  it?" 

"You — know  how  Daddy  loved  me?" 

"Yes— oh,  yes!" 

"Well,  Mother — told  him — I  was  not 
—his  child." 

"Caprice!" 
-   "Yes.  She  said  that  Joseph  Fairhill  is 
my  father.  And  you  know  what,  Auntie 
Sharon?" 

"No,  child." 

"She  told  the  truth.  I — I  sent  Lance 
away  then,  and  went  and  looked  in  my 
mirror.  Auntie  Sharon — Oh,  Auntie 
Sharon,  I  look  just  like  Joe!  I  do!  I  do!" 

THAT  is  it,  Sharon  realized  suddenly, 
the  thing  that  has  eluded  me  all  these 
years!  Caprice  could  not  be  more  like 
Joseph  if  she  had  sprung  like  Minerva — 
full-armed  from  his  brow. 

"I've  known  about  Mother  and  Joseph 
— all  these  years,"  Caprice  went  on  in 
her  slow,  controlled  tone,  "but  I  never 
told  Daddy.  I  didn't  want  him  to  find 
out.  But  it  wasn't  that,  finally.  I  don't 
think  he  really  cared — it  was  the  finding 
out  that  I — whom  he  loved  so  much — 
was  not  his.  He  could  have  borne  every- 
thing else.  The  money — even  Mother's 
cheating — but  I — but  I — "  She  shook 
her  head  violently,  fighting  for  control. 
"Mother  came  home  this  morning  and 
went  straight  to  her  room.  She  doesn't 
know.   I  haven't  told  her." 

"You,"  Sharon  whispered,  spacing  the 
words  one  after  the  other  with  great 
pauses  in  between,  "have  not  told 
Esther?" 

"No." 

"But  why.  Caprice?  Why?" 

"Pride  loved  you,  Auntie  Sharon — 
not  Mother.  I  think  he'd  want  you  to 
know  first." 

Sharon  looked  up  toward  where  the 
gaslights  were  sputtering,  their  gauze- 
like filaments  glowing  white,  though  it 
was  barely  dusk;  then  she  looked  back 
at  Caprice's  still  face. 

"You  know,"  she  said  flatly,  calmly, 
"this  is  dreadful.  You  should  have  told 
Esther  first." 

"Dreadful?"  Caprice's  voice  had  the 
first  thin  entering  note  of  hysteria  in  it. 
"What  isn't  dreadful  in  this  world? 
Wasn't  it  dreadful  for  Daddy  to  know 
you  first,  to  love  you  from  the  hour  he 
set  eyes  upon  you,  and  yet  to  marry 
Mother — because  she  was  rich?  Wasn't 
it  dreadful  for  me  to  live  in  that  big, 
empty  castle  where  there  is  no  love, 
where  the  silences  echo  at  you,  with 
a  woman  who  has  been  tortured  into  a 
serpent  of  hatred?  Wasn't  that  dread- 
ful?" 

"And  what  I  did?"  Sharon  whispered. 
"That  was  not  dreadful?" 

"No.  Pride  belonged  to  you.  Mother 
should  have  given  him  up." 

"Caprice!" 

"I'm  sorry.  And  now  I've  lost  Lance 
too." 

"Lance?  Why?" 

"1  couldn't  expect  him  to  marry  me 
now — under  the  circumstances." 
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"Why  don't  you  let  him  decide  that?" 
Sharon  said,  and  pointed  to  the  tele- 
phone. 

Caprice  got  up  Slowly,  like  a  sleep- 
walker, and  turned  the  crank. 

Sharon  heard  her  give  the  number, 
wait,  then  murmur  irxo  the  mouthpiece 
Even  from  where  she  sat,  she  could  hoar 
the  staccato  bark  oi  1  ance's  reply,  .md 
see  the  illumination  pouring  into  Ca- 
price's lace 

"It's  all  right,  isn't  if"  she  asked. 
\shen  Caprice  turned  from  the  plume. 

"Yes,"  Caprice  whispered.  "Yes,  oh 
fees!  I'm  going  to  him.  now.  Hut  sou 
must  he  reads.  Auntie  Sharon.  1  Came 
:o  tell  sou  that  i  ou're  going  to  he 
troubled  more  troubled  than  Mother 
or  me.  or  anybod]  else  God,  hut 
Dadds  ssas  a  eruel  man!" 

"Caprice,  sou  mustn't!  YOU  don't 
knoss." 

I  do  knoss!  I  here  are  going  to  he 
journalists,  \uniie  Sharon!  1  don't  ssant 
them  ssntmg  about  sou.  Pride  Dawson's 

lanes  Woman  that's  what  they'll  sas  ! 
And  it  wasn't  like  that.  It  ss .isn't  like 
that  at  all." 

"No,"    Sharon   said   slossly.   "it, really 
t   like  that.    Hut  the  papers  know 
nothing  of  me.    Who'll  tell  them.'" 

Mother,  mas  he."  Caprice  said  flatly. 
"\\  ho  knows?  Besides"  the  blue  eyes 
pleasured  Sharon's  brown  ones  I  a 
ther  shot  himself  svith  a  little  pocket 
bistol  that  has  your  name  engraved  upon 
the  barrel.     It     it's  still  in  his  hand." 

Sharon  could  feel  the  anguish  inside 
elf  noss.  She  knew  hoss  Pride  had 
got  that  pistol,  taking  it  from  her  own 
nerveless  tingers  on  the  night  that  she 
had  gone  to  kill  him.  He  had  laughed 
at  her  then,  sas  ing:  "You  can't  kill  Pride. 
No  one  can  "  He  loved  plays  on  his 
name,  coining  quite  outrageous  puns 
about  it  You  can't  kill  Pride.  Only 
Pride  could  kill  himself — hoth  the 
qualits  and  the  man  hearing  within 
themselves  the  seeds  of  their  own  de- 
stine lion. 

And  noss  suddenly,  the  recognition 
of  the  actuality  of  his  death  svas  too 
much,  so  that  she  felt  the  slow  upsurge 
of  a  tremendous  tidal  wave  of  pain;  but, 
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before  she  could  indulge  in  the  blessed 
relict  ot  gising  ssas  to  it.  she  looked  into 
Caprice's  o  ^ 

The  girl  ssas  staring  at  her.  the  high. 
white  courage  in  hei  lace  crumbling  into 
splinters  planes  and  angles  ot  pure  grief. 
"1  tried  to  take  u  ass  as."  she  whispered, 
"hut  1  couldn't!  He'd  gripped  it  so  light. 
and  held  it  so  long."  She  sssased  for- 
ward suddenly,  and  Sharon  caught  bet 
i  breast,  feeling  through  the  warm 
and  trembling  flesh,  the  cold,  sick  move- 
ment of  the  gul's  anguish 

INHERE  ssas  nothing  she  could  do.  no 
svords  ot  comfort  she  could  sas,  he- 
ing  herself  comfortless,  so  she  rocked 
Caprice  hack  and  forth  in  hei  aims,  like 
a  child,  murmuring  wordless,  ancient, 
mother  things.     Caprice's  v>hs  died  into 

a  loss   whimpering,   then   into  silence. 
Finally,  she  looked  up  at  Sharon. 
"I   wasn't   sei>    brave,  ssas   l?"  she 

Whispered.       He:      small,     pink      mouth 

brushed  Sharon's  thin  face.   "Good-by, 

Auntie  Sharon.  I  have  to  go  noss."  She 
stood  up,  dabbing  at  her  eses  ssith  a  ssisp 
of  a  handkerchief.  "You'll  he  ready, 
sson't  you?"  she  asked  anxiously. 
"They'll  be  here  soon." 

Sharon  got  up  and  put  her  arm  about 
the  girl's  slim  ssaist.  "I'll  lie  reads."  she 
said,  and  together  they  walked  out  into 
the  garden. 

When  Sharon  pushed  open  the  door 
and  re-entered  the  house,  she  found 
Mars   ssaitmg  lor  her. 

"Oh,  ma'am."  Mary  began,  "there's 
some  gentlemen — " 

"Waiting  lor  me."  Sharon  finished  for 
her.  "Representatives  of  the  press.  Well. 
Mars,  did  sou  -boss  them  in?" 

"Didn't  have  to,"  Mars  complained. 
"Fair  stuck  their  leet  in  the  door  and 
shouldered  me  out  of  the  way.  You 
want  to  see  them.'  1  can  tell  them  sou 
got  a  headache — or  something." 

"I'll  manage."  Sharon  said,  and  went 
into  the  drawing  room. 

The  reporters  stood  up  as  she  entered, 
a  little  slowly,  almost  one  at  a  lime  as 
though  the)  made  the  gesture  unwill- 
ingly. Yet,  as  Sharon  waited  there  in 
the  doorway,  the  last  of  them  got  clum- 
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sily  to  his  feet.  "Good  afternoon,  gentle- 
men," she  said.  "What  can  1  do  for 
you?" 

They  looked  at  one  another  a  little 
sheepishly,  each  waiting  for  the  other 
to  speak. 

Under  other  circumstances,  Sharon 
might  have  enjoyed  the  confusion  she 
was  creating.  Almost  as  clearly  as  though 
it  were  printed  upon  their  foreheads,  she 
read  the  reasons  for  their  hesitation.  In 
1891  there  were  but  three  classifications 
into  which  one  might  place  a  woman: 
Either  she  was  a  lady,  rich,  well-born;  or 
she  was  a  woman,  poor,  hard-working, 
decent;  or — she  was  a  daughter  of  joy. 
Sharon  knew  well  into  which  of  these 
classifications  these  men  of  the  Herald, 
the  Tribune,  the  Times  and  the  World 
had  placed  her.  But  now,  at  least  for  the 
moment,  she  had  given  them  pause. 

PLAINLY,  she  was  something  outside 
of  their  previous  experiences:  Her 
voice  was  soft-spoken,  quiet,  controlled, 
entirely  lacking  in  affectation.  Her  dress 
was  conservative  to  the  point  of  being 
old-fashioned;  and  her  bearing  and  man- 
nerisms were  those  usually  associated 
with  generations  of  wealth  and  culture. 
And  most  puzzling  of  all  was  the  fact 
that  this  woman  who  faced  them  with 
so  much  composure  was  utterly  plain. 
Sharon's  hair,  they  saw  at  once,  was  nei- 
ther red  nor  golden  nor  vivid  black.  It 
was  a  commonplace  dark  brown. 

How  were  they,  then,  to  describe  her 
in  their  stories,  this  woman  who  they 
believed  had  enthralled  a  financial 
emperor  for  twenty  years? 

Nelson,  of  the  Herald, 
cleared  his  throat.  "Excuse 
me,  ma'am,"  he  began, 
glancing  uneasily  over  his 
shoulder  at  his  fellows, 
"but  you've  heard  about 
Pride — Mr.  Dawson,  that 
is?" 

Sharon  inclined  her  head 
the  barest  fraction  of  an 
inch.  When  she  spoke,  her 
voice  was  lower  still. 

"Yes,"  she  said,  "I've 
heard.  Won't  you  be  seated, 
gentlemen?  You  look  so 
uncomfortable,  standing 
there." 

They  reddened.  This  was 
skill,  they  realized,  timed 
with  precision  to  throw 
them  off  balance  so  that 
the  advantage  could  not 
for  an  instant  pass  into 
their  hands. 

Slowly,  they  sank  into 
the  overstuffed  chairs,  the 
massive,  horsehair  furni- 
ture that  crowded  even  the 
largest  room. 

"Well,"  Nelson  went  on, 
as  the  others  poised  their 
pencils  and  waited,  except 
for  two  quick-sketch  artists 
who  were  already  falsify- 
ing her  face,  "seeing  that 
it's  pretty  widely  held  that 
you're — a  friend  of  his — 
a  very  good  friend,  we 
thought  we  might  get  some 
explanation  of  why — " 

Sharon  smiled  from  the 
depths  of  the  big  chair 
where  she  had  seated  her- 
self. She  realized  now  that 
she  need  not  have  feared 
them.  If  they  expected  her 
to  rise  to  so  clumsy  a  bait, 
they  could  be  managed 
with  deftness  and  ease. 

"Why,  yes,"  she  said, 
"Mr.  Dawson  was  a  friend 
of  mine,  though  I  haven't 
seen  him  in  eight  or  nine 
years.  I'm  afraid  I  can't 
shed  much  light  on  his 
death.  I've  heard  it  was  due 
to  financial  difficulties." 

The  fat  man  in  the  cor- 


ner snorted.  He,  although  Sharon  did 
not  know  it — fortunately,  perhaps,  for  it 
might  have  shaken  her  calm — was  Hen- 
dricks of  the  Police  Gazette. 

"Some  house,"  he  said,  looking  about 
him.  "No — financial  difficulties  here — 
at  any  rate." 

"No,"  Sharon  said  very  quietly.  "No 
difficulties — of  any  sort." 

Nelson  turned  a  frowning  face  at 
Hendricks.  This  woman,  he  knew  now, 
was  not  to  be  trifled  with.  If  she  made 
any  disclosures,  she  must  be  trapped  into 
them.  She,  he  had  the  feeling,  was  play- 
ing with  them  with  quiet  contempt,  and 
from  what  he  had  seen  of  her  skill,  they 
had  better  be  careful,  or  they  would  ob- 
tain nothing  from  her.  He  turned  back 
to  Sharon. 

"Your  given  name,  Miss  O'Neil,  is 
Sharon?" 

Again  Sharon  gave  that  quick,  grace- 
ful nod. 

"Well,  Mr.  Dawson  killed  himself 
with  a  pistol  that  had  'Sharon'  engraved 
upon  the  barrel." 

Sharon  studied  him  coolly.  "Yes,  the 
pistol  was  mine.  Mr.  Dawson  gave  it  to 
me  many  years  ago  during  the  riots  of 
1877.  I  was  living  in  Pittsburgh  then 
with  my  husband,  Courtney  Randolph. 
You  know  the  Randolphs,  of  course." 

They  knew,  well  enough,  and  again 
the  picture  they  had  formed  of  her  was 
distorted.  Of  the  Randolph  family,  Hen- 
dricks had  written  in  an  inspired  mo- 
ment, that  "their  blood  is  so  blue  you 
could  use  it  for  ink."  So  this  plain  little 
creature  had  not  only  captivated  Pride 


Dawson,  but  married  a  Randolph!  Th« 
waited,  their  eyes  glistening  and  ca^ 

"My  husband  and  Mr.  Dawson  we 
close  friends.  During  those  terrible  da; 
when  they  burned  half  the  town 
dynamited  the  locomotives  in  the  dep 
Mr.  Dawson  came  to  Pittsburgh  to  pr< 
tect  certain  interests  of  his — the  m 
shaling  yards  of  his  railroad."  Shan 
closed  her  eyes  and  a  grimace  of  pa; 
crossed  her  face. 

"When  he  arrived,"  she  continue 
"he  discovered  that  my  husband  he 
disappeared.  Later,  we  learned  that  1 
had  been  killed  by  the  rioters.  Mr.  Da' 
son  wanted  to  stay  and  protect  me  bu 
of  course,  I  couldn't  permit  that, 
large  part  of  Mr.  Dawson's  fortune  Wi 
at  stake.  So — as  an  alternative,  \ 
bought  that  pistol  and  gave  it  to  m 
Some  of  you  gentlemen  knew  him,  r 
doubt.  Then  you  must  know  how  I 
loved  the  magnificent.  It  never  occurrt 
to  him  that  any  weapon  could  ha> 
served.  No,  he  wasted  hours,  and 
haps  endangered  my  life,  by  searchir 
for  that  beautiful  little  pistol,  and  ihi 
having  my  name  engraved  upon  it." 

"Because,"    Hendricks    snarled,    "1 
loved  its  beauty?" 
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SHARON'S  glance  was  candid,  ev< 
humorous.     "Obviously.     Certainl| 
he  could  not  have  loved  mine,  for  I  hi 
none.  I  remember  how  I  looked  in  tho 
days.  I  was  even  thinner  than  I  am  no' 
and  had  a  face  like  a  mischievous  boy 
Mr.  Dawson  used  to  tease  poor  Coi 
ney  unmercifully  about  me.   He  used 
suggest  that  I  be  placed 
the  corner  and  used  for  s 
umbrella  rack." 

"Then,"  Nelson  su 
gested  heavily,  "there  w 
no  romantic  attachme 
between  you  and  Mr.  Dai 
son?" 

Sharon's    brown    ey 
lifted,  came  level,  holdii 
Nelson's  gaze.  "You,"  s), 
said  quietly,   "must   haft  beg 
never  seen  Mrs.  Dawso 
Pride    Dawson    insist*! pre; 
upon  beauty  in  everythii 
that  surrounded  him.    E 
ther    Dawson    is — ravis 
ing. 

Nelson  nodded,  the  puL™ 
zled  look  deepening  abo 
his  eyes.  He  had  seen  E 
ther  Stillworth  Dawsc 
many  times.  That  was  tifaooth. 
final   thing,   now   th 
Sharon  had  mentioned 
which   jolted   his   preco 
ceived  notions.  For  Esftokure 
Dawson's  beauty  had  e, 
hausted  the  adjectives 
the  society  editors.  She,  I 
knew  well,  was  one  of  tl 
loveliest   women   in   N<  jj.^, 
York.  Why  on  earth  the 
if  the  rumors  were  tri. 
would  Pride  turn  to  tl  ■ 
thin,   plain   creature?    I 
had  known  Pride  Daws< 
well — the  man  had  b» 
lavish,  grandiloquent,  ma 
nificent,  A  woman  like  Ji 
Fisk's    Josie    might    ha 
turned  his  head,  but  tl 
straight  little  stick — nev< 

"One  thing  more,  Mi 
O'Neil — I  mean,  Mrs.  Ra 
dolph,"  he  said.  "How  d 
Mr.  Dawson  get  that  pis! 
if  he  gave  it  to  you?" 

"Miss  O'Neil  is  sul 
cient.  It's  my  professior 
name,  you  know.  As  f 
that  pistol — I  gave  it  ba 
to  him.  I  returned  to  N< 
York  a  week  after  the 
ots.  That  pistol  remind 
me  too  much  of — of  wh 
had  happened.  So  I  sent 
to  him  by  a  messenger  t 
day   I   arrived.    I   havei 
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Ivery  Week-  Everywhere- 

housands  shift  to  Schick 


ces  are  breaking  into  grins  over  the 
l-new  Schick  Electric  Shaver— new 
om  the  sound  up  —  new  Stop-Start 

fvitch,  new  power-packed  motor— all 
urs  on  Schick's  10-day  trial-buy 

^ney-back  plan! 

it  seems  you're  noticing  more  and  more  smiling 
l  faces  these  mornings  —  here's  why: 

>re  and  more  men  are  starting  the  day  with  Schick! 

4id  if  you'll  do  that  tomorrow — you'll  discover  the 
mdest  thing  that's  happened  to  your  face  sine  e  you 
|  st  began  to  battle  a  beard. 

:  !  st  press  the  new  switch — glide  the  Schick  over  your 
:e  —  and  it  does  the  rest. 

3  one's  grown  the  whisker  yet  that  can  stand  up 
:(  fore  those  V-16  Shearing  Heads. 

ifore  you  know  it.  you're  sporting  a  brand-new  face. 
m\  nooth.  Sleek.  Every  whisker  is  off — and  trapped  in 


ose  new  streamlined  "Whisk-Its. 
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;•)  )u're  unfair  to  your  face,  if  you  keep  it  away  from 
is  all-new  Schick  for  even  one  more  shave. 

k  your  dealer  to  start  you  out  on  Schick's  10-day 
^  al-buy  money-back  plan! 
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Buy  an  all-new  Schick  on  this  Trial -Buy  Plan. 
Shave  with  it  for  10  days.  If  you  don't  agree  that 
it's  the  easiest  way  of  shavng  you've  ever  tried, 
bring  it  back  to  your  dea'ier  and  —  HE  WILL 
REFUND  YOUR  MONEY  IN   FULL! 
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Complete  Kit,  including  Federal  Tax,  $34.50. 
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DR    CHRISTIAN,  storrlng  JIAN  HtRSHOLT, 
on  CIS,  W.dneidoy  nights,  LITTLE  HERMAN, 
new  mystery  show,  Soturday  nights,  on  ABC 
VASELINE  in  the  reftiMered  trade  mark  of  the 
Chenebrongh  Mfg.  Co.,  Cona'd 


seen  it  since.  Why  Mr.  Dawson  had  to 
use  that  particular  weapon  to — end  his 
life  is  something  I  shall  never  under- 
stand." She  paused  and  lowered  her 
eyes,  staring  down  at  her  small,  well- 
shod  feet.  "I  wish  I  had  thrown  that  pis- 
tol into  the  ocean." 

"He  would  have  used  another,"  Hen- 
dricks said  brusquely.  "So  what's  the 
odds?" 

Sharon  looked  at  him.  "Another," 
she  said  clearly,  "would  have  been  much 
better  so  far  as  I'm  concerned.  For  then, 
sir,  I  would  have  been  spared  meeting 
you." 

She  stood  up  then  with  that  curiously 
angular  grace  that  was  so  much  a  part 
of  her  and  reached  for  the  bell  cord.  It 
was  no  help  to  Hendricks'  disposition 
that  few  of  them  could  resist  at  least  a 
chuckle  at  Sharon's  parting  thrust. 

She  turned  her  head  and  looked  at 
them  over  her  shoulder.  "You'll  have 
brandy,  gentlemen,  before  you  leave?" 
she  invited. 

Nelson  stood  very  still,  watching  her, 
the  thoughts  in  his  mind  moving  with 
ponderous  slowness.  Intelligence,  that's 
what  it  is,  he  decided.  It  dominates  her 
whole  face.  She'd  know  what  a  man's 
thinking  before  he  half  does  himself. 
She'd  wind  a  great  clumsy  lout  like 
Dawson  about  her  little  finger — and 
make  him  like  it.  After  a  while  she'd 
make  him  forget  she  wasn't  pretty — in  a 
year  he'd  swear  before  God  that  she's 
lovely.  And,  by  God,  she  is!  It's  what's 
in  her  that's  beautiful — not  her  face  or 
figure. 

"No,  thank  you,  ma'am,"  he  said 
gently.  "We  got  to  get  back  and  put  the 
papers  to  bed." 

They  filed  out  then. 

IT  WAS  very  quiet  after  they  had  gone. 
Sharon  O'Neil  sat  very  still  and  stared 
into  the  blackened  and  empty  fireplace. 
It  was  far  too  warm  for  a  fire,  but  Sharon 
felt  cold.  I  shall  never  feel  warm  again, 
she  thought,  never  warm,  or  wanted  or 
loved.  Oh,  Pride,  Pride,  why  did  you 
leave  me  behind?  I  would  have  gone 
with  you.  Ah,  yes,  my  love,  how  gladly 
would  I  have  gone! 

She  stared  into  the  fireplace  with 
sightless  eyes.  They'll  lie,  she  thought. 
No — not  lie.  They'll  say  cruel  things — 
all  true,  but  for  the  reasons.  They  don't 
know  the  reasons,  Pride,  and  I — I  could 
not  tell  them.  They  never  heard  you 
say:  "I  was  poorer'n  dirt,  Sharon,  and  I 
didn't  like  it!"  "Ever  eat  clay — red  mud, 
to  stay  alive?  Ever  been  made  to  come 
in  the  back  door  with  the  servants?  Ever 
dig  canals  with  the  sun  boiling  your 
brains  and  the  stink  getting  into  your 
nose  so  that  you  smell  it  yet,  thirty  years 
after?" 

And  you  didn't  forget,  did  you,  dar- 
ling? You  never  forgot  though  it  made 
you  ravage  the  world,  though  it  drove 
you  to  eat  up  the  earth  and  rear  your- 
self up  as  brazen  and  ugly  as  Moloch, 
as  greedy  as  Mammon,  taking,  taking, 
taking,  until  every  man's  hand  was 
against  you,  and  only  I,  the  least  of  your 
captured  prizes,  could  see  the  grandeur 
in  you.  For  I  did  love  you,  Pride.  More 
than  you  knew,  or  believed,  or  under- 
stood. Not  for  what  men  called  you. 
For  what  you  might  have  been — for 
what  you  sometimes  were — with  me. 

Then,  bending  down  her  head,  she 
loosed  the  tears  that  had  run  all  day 
through  the  secret  places  of  her  heart. 
They  were  better  loosed.  Held  in,  they 
might  have  destroyed  her.  .  .  . 

Sharon  put  on  her  hat  and  coat  and 
gloves  and  went  out  into  the  street.  Then 
she  hailed  a  cab  and  drove  up  to  Pride's 
Castle. 

It  was  not  the  wisest  thing  in  the  world 
to  do.  She  knew  that.  It  could  conceiva- 
bly reopen  the  old  wounds  of  a  scandal. 
But  she  had  to  go.  This  much  she  owed 
Pride — this  much  the  love  she  bore  him. 

Esther,  herself,  opened  the  door.  She 
stood  quite  still,  looking  at  Sharon.  Then 


she  whispered,  "Come  in — you've  every 
right,  God  knows." 

Sharon  slipped  into  the  big  hall,  and 
Esther,  surprisingly,  took  her  arm  and 
guided  her  into  the  great  salon  where 
they  had  laid  him.  Sharon  stood  there 
looking  down  at  Pride,  holding  tight 
reins  upon  the  wild,  unceasing  grief  that 
tore  her. 

"Cry!"  Esther  said,  suddenly,  harshly. 
"It's  better  that  he  has  someone  to  weep 
for  him." 

Sharon  turned  and  looked  at  Esther, 
seeing  her  still  lovely  face  ravaged  by 
grief,  the  hurt  rising  unbearably  in  her 
eyes. 

"Why,"  Sharon  whispered,  "you  love 
him!    You  love  him  still!" 

"You  think  that  Joe  could  take  his 
place?"  Esther  said.  "That  was  venge- 
fulness — nothing  more.  And  now — I've 
killed  him.  1 — who  loved  him  so!" 

"Say  rather  that  we  have  killed  him," 
Sharon  murmured  gently.  "You  and  I — 
and  the  world — perhaps  even  the  hand 
of  God.  Don't  blame  yourself  too  much, 
Esther." 

"Don't  blame  myself!"  Esther  whis- 
pered. "Don't  blame  myself — God 
knows  I  shall  never  know  another  peace- 
ful night!" 

"What  about  Joseph?"  Sharon  asked. 
"You'll  marrv  him  now?" 

"I  don't  know,"  Esther  said.  "I  don't 
know." 

As  if  by  a  signal,  or  in  answer  to  his 
name,  Malcholm  came  into  the  salon 
and  announced  in  a  whisper,  "That  Mis- 
ter Fairhill's  here." 

Joseph  Fairhill  came  into  the  room, 
walking  very  stiffly.  And  in  his  still 
young  face,  for  he  was  yet  in  his  middle 
forties,  the  image  of  Caprice  stood  out 
like  a  damning  cry. 

Wordless,  he  crossed  over  to  Pride's 
bier  and  looked  down.  Then  he  looked 
at  Esther.  She  started  toward  him,  walk- 
ing swiftly.  When  she  was  close  he  drew 
back  his  hand,  suddenly,  and  slapped 
her  across  the  mouth. 

Oh,  my  God!  Sharon  wept.  You  might 
have  spared  me — this. 

Then  she  turned  to  flee,  but  Joseph 
was  gone,  walking  like  a  mechanical  toy 
toward  the  door,  and  Esther  hung  there, 


the  prints  of  his  fingers  livid  against  he: 
pale  skin. 

There  was  nothing  else  for  Sharon  tc 
do,  so  she  put  out  her  arms.  And  Est  he 
came  to  them,  whimpering  like  j 
whipped  child. 
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AFTERWARD— long  afterward,  wh„ 
.  Sharon  came  back  into  the  hous» 
that  Pride  had  given  her,  she  found  tht 
fire  had  been  lighted,  and  the  hous< 
straightened,  which  was  strange,  for  sh< 
had  given  Mary  the  day  off. 

She  stood  there,  looking  around  her 
then  Lilith  came  from  behind  the  cur 
tains.   She  held  a  package  of  cigarette  il 
in  her  hand.    Her  face  was  odd,  some- 
how. 

Then  Sharon  saw  what  it  was.   It  wa 
clean — clean  and  shining.    Every  traci 
of  paint  had  been  scrubbed  off,  and  he 
lips  were  their  own  natural  pink.    He   - 
dark  hair  was  brushed  back  from  he;  %^l 
forehead  very  simply. 

Then,  while  Sharon  watched,  slowly 
ceremoniously,  she  threw  the  packagi 
of  cigarettes  into  the  fire. 

"I — I've  always  hated  those  things,' 
Lilith  whispered. 

Sharon  put  out  her  arms.  "Come  t( 
me,  child,"  she  said. 

Later  she  sat  in  the  great  chair  befon 
the  fireplace  where  she  had  sat  so  man] 
times  before  with  Pride  and  gazed  int< 
the  fire.  Lilith  nestled  beside  ner  on  th< 
floor,  with  her  head  resting  in  Sharon'!  yi(u 
lap. 

Lilith  was  all  right,  now,  Sharoi 
knew.  Whatever  the  sickness  of  hear 
and  mind  and  soul  had  been,  whether  i 
were  born  of  insecurity,  or  want  of  love 
or  of  fear,  it  was  gone.  And  it  would  no 
come  back. 

Only  she,  Sharon,  was  alone  now 
his  great,  ugly  stone  pile  of  a  castle 
Pride  Dawson  lay  dead.  No — not  dea< 
— not  ever  dead,  never  could  that  tre 
mendous  vitality  be  forever  ended.  No 
while  she  lived  and  memory  had  its  sea 
in  her. 

No,  she  thought.  No,  Pride.  The  day: 
of  my  years  will  be  but  a  time  of  separa 
tion,  ultimately  to  be  ended. 

Then  she  put  down  her  face  and  wept 
The  End 
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By  SELWYN  JEPSON 


When  two  unknown  men 
fake  a  suicide  so  that  it  will 
look  as  if  Louise  Frempton 
took  her  own  life  they  make 
one  mistake — they  plant  the 
suicide  note  on  a  private 
beach  belonging  to  beautiful 


Eve  Gill  and  her  irascible 
father.  Once  more  the  au- 
thor of  "Man  Running"  puts 
the  Gills  into  an  adventure 
that  proves  f atab— but  not  for 
the  Gills.  Read  how  James 
Belsin,  wealthy,  power-mad, 
young  electronics  manufac- 
turer lies  to  the  girl  he  loves 
so  that  he  can  satisfy  his  own 
desires  in  a  fast-paced  new 
serial  beginning 


l*  CollierS  next  week 
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THE  MEN  OF  PALOM AR 

Continued  from  page  25 

horizon.  The  "monastery"  where  the  astronomers 
live  during  their  monthly  visits  here  is  hidden  in 
a  grove  of  ancient  oaks;  most  of  the  other  buildings 
— bungalows  for  the  permanent  staff,  powerhouse 
and  machine  shop — are  screened  off  by  pines  and 
cedar.  On  the  highest  rocky  promontories,  the  great 
white  dome  of  the  200-inch  and  the  lesser  domes 
of  the  18-inch  and  48-inch  Schmidt  telescopes 
shine  out  like  stepping-off  places  into  infinity. 

In  this  atmosphere,  tourists  who  have  been  wor- 
rying about  vacation  budgets  and  whether  they  left 
a  note  for  the  milkman  suddenly  stand  face  to  face 
with  the  universe  and  find  themselves  asking:  "Is 
there  a  purpose  behind  all  this  or  is  it  just  an  acci- 
dent?" The  sight  of  jet  planes  and  bombers  flash- 
ing overhead  adds  still  another  question:  "How 
long  will  we  last?" 

As  scientists,  the  astronomers  are  not  concerned 
with  such  questions.  But  privately  as  human  beings 
you'll  find  they  are  far  more  deeply  disturbed  than 
the  rest  of  us.  Their  job  is  to  find  out  what  the  uni- 
verse is — not  what  we  want  it  to  be.  Nobody  knows 
better  than  they  the  insignificance  of  this  planet  in 
the  material  universe. 

"We  live  in  constant  awareness  of  the  almost  un- 
limited capacity  of  technology  to  destroy  the  world 
— or  cure  its  ills,"  says  Hubble.  "But  science  can't 
make  the  decision." 

"Are  you  the  keeper  here?"  a  tourist  asked  one 
of  the  astronomers  on  his  way  to  the  dome. 

"No,  ma'am,"  the  man  of  science  told  her  po- 
litely, "I'm  just  one  of  the  inmates." 

Astronomers  Like  Their  Leisure 

The  popular  picture  of  astronomers  as  monkish 
scholars  spending  their  lives  in  mountaintop  seclu- 
sion is  one  that  both  amazes  and  amuses  the  scien- 
tists. Like  motion  picture  directors,  the  time  they 
actually  spend  filming  the  picture  is  little  compared 
with  the  days  of  advance  preparation  in  offices  and 
laboratories. 

Use  of  the  telescopes,  particularly  the  new  200- 
inch,  is  rigidly  scheduled  among  the  dozen  staff  sci- 
entists who  also  have  to  share  them  with  visiting 
observers.  A  staff  member  considers  himself  lucky 
if  he  gets  to  spend  more  than  a  few  days  out  of 
every  month  in  the  observatories. 

In  good  weather,  it's  a  mad  rush  to  squeeze  in  all 
the  work  he  can  during  the  precious  hours  of  clear 
nights.  Even  during  the  day,  preparations  for  the 
following  night  leave  him  little  time  for  sleep  or 
relaxation. 

In  overcast  weather,  when  the  "seeing"  is  bad,  it's 
a  different  story.  Then  the  "monastery"  bedrooms, 
with  their  blackout  window  curtains  and  sound- 
proof walls,  are  ideal  for  catching  up  on  lost  sleep. 
There's  also  a  pleasant  little  lounge  where  the  sci- 
entists like  to  catch  up  on  their  reading — not  so 
much  technical  literature  either,  but  detective  thrill- 
ers and  popular  magazines.  Among  the  latter  are  a 
variety  of  pulp  magazines — to  which  one  of  the 
prominent  scientists  up  here  contributes  "amazing" 
science  yarns  in  his  spare  time.  Once  in  a  while 
there's  a  very  unscientific  game  of  bridge  or  penny 
ante.   Nobody  plays  chess. 

At  both  Palomar  and  Mount  Wilson,  the  astron- 
omers dress  like  hunters  on  a  camping  trip — lum- 
berjack shirts,  rough  tweed  or  leather  jackets, 
corduroy  or  gray  flannel  pants  and  heavy  hiking 
boots.  Most  of  them  are  smokers  and  all  but  one  or 
two  of  these  prefer  pipes,  because  they're  easier  to 
smoke  during  work  in  th?  telescopes. 

Byron  Hill,  the  engineer  in  charge  of  Palomar's 
construction  and  maintenance,  swears  that  even  in 
the  pitch-black  observatories  he  can  tell  who's  us- 
ing the  scopes  by  the  aroma  of  pipe  tobacco  drifting 
down  from  the  observer's  platform. 

When  it  snows,  Fritz  Zwicky,  an  expert  moun- 
taineer with  Alpine  records  in  his  native  Switzer- 
land, is  completely  in  his  element,  skiing  to  and 
from  the  observatory.  Some  of  the  others  use  snow- 
shoes. 

The  astronomers'  fondness  for  the  outdoor  life 


Dr.  Hubble  holds  Nikolaus  Copernicus,  named  for  the  famed  Polish  astronomer 


came  in  handy  in  picking  the  site  for  the  big  200- 
inch.  Palomar  was  only  one  of  the  half-dozen 
rugged  mountain  peaks  up  which  teams  of  Caltech 
and  Mount  Wilson  scientists  had  to  lug  their  heavy 
equipment  for  testing  atmospheric  conditions. 

On  Palomar,  then  a  wild  and  trackless  cattle 
range,  the  first  test  team  boarded  at  the  Beaches' 
ranch  house  a  few  miles  from  the  peak.  After  an 
all-night  vigil,  the  leader,  Milton  Humason,  was 
hiking  back  with  his  assistant  when  they  were 
stopped  by  an  irate  rancher  driving  a  flat-bottomed 
Model-T  truck. 

"So  you're  the  cockeyed  stargazers  been  scarin' 
my  steers,"  he  greeted  them,  and  without  any  cere- 
mony ordered  them  to  hang  on  to  the  truck  bed 
while  he  drove  them  back  to  the  ranch  house. 
There  was  nothing  to  hang  on  to  and  every  time 
the  truck  hit  a  bump  it  tossed  the  astronomers  into 
the  air  like  flapjacks.  "Here's  them  crazy  boarders 
of  yours,"  he  told  Mrs.  Beach.  "After  this,  keep 
'em  locked  into  the  house."  He  turned  to  the  sci- 
entists, "Every  time  you  scare  a  bunch  of  them 
steers  I  lose  a  hundred  pounds  of  beef.  You  fellas 
was  costin'  me  money." 

That  was  astronomy's  introduction  to  Palomar 
Mountain. 

Bringing  astronomy  to  the  mountain  and  build- 
ing roads  up  its  sides  haven't  made  the  climb  much 
less  rugged.  This  winter,  drifts  often  blocked  the 
road.  Hubble,  driving  up  for  the  long  session  that 
resulted  in  the  historic  photographs  on  these  pages, 
had  to  walk  up  the  last  half  mile  carrying  a  huge 
duffel  bag  on  his  shoulder.  "Heavy  reading,"  he 
groaned,  when  Bruce  Rule,  the  telescope's  design 


engineer,  relieved  him  of  the  weight.  The  bag  was 
packed  with  a  fresh  supply  of  detective  novels. 

To  relieve  tension  or  tedium  during  long  vigils 
within  the  telescope,  the  radio  tucked  away  near 
the  100-inch  control  board  at  Mount  Wilson  has 
been  a  godsend.  As  soon  as  Palomar's  200-inch 
swings  into  a  routine  schedule,  the  astronomers 
here  will  also  work  to  music — at  least  they  will  if 
the  night  assistants  have  anything  to  say  about  it. 

Most  of  the  astronomers  like  symphony  con- 
certs, but  these  are  few  and  far  between,  particu- 
larly after  midnight.  It  is  usually  a  disk  jockey 
program  that  fills  the  dome.  Most  astronomers  here 
know  every  number  on  the  Hit  Parade.  You'll  also 
find  them  up  to  the  minute  on  sports  news. 

World  Events  Seem  Trivial 

To  a  man  who  is  looking  at  the  image  of  a  star 
whose  light  left  the  outer  reaches  of  space  several 
hundred  million  years  ago,  the  up-to-the-minute 
world  news  is  apt  to  sound  a  little  different  than  it 
does  in  your  living  room.  One  night  last  winter  a 
radio  voice  announced  with  considerable  agitation 
that  scientists  of  Russia  and  the  United  States  were 
engaged  in  a  race  to  see  which  country  would 
dominate  not  merely  the  world  but  the  whole  uni- 
verse. "I  hope,"  the  astronomer  called  down  to  the 
night  assistant,  "he'll  remember  to  let  us  know  how 
it  turned  out." 

Last  winter,  the  Palomar  astronomers  were  sur- 
prised to  learn  from  letters  pouring  in  from  all  over 
the  country  that  the  "first  discovery"  made  on  the 
200-inch  telescope  was  a  large,  square  object  hur- 
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Byron  Hill,  resident  engineer,  plays  with  bis  dog  Flag  in  front  of  his  home  on  top  of  Palomar  Mountain 


Dr.  Humason  watches  a  ritual  that  takes  place  every  Saturday  morning  in  the  laboratory  at 


The  favorite  diversion  of  Ira  Bowen  is  climbing 
the  mountains  in  back  of  his  home  near  Pasadena 


Dr.  Milton  Humason  is  the  hero  of  a  success  story. 
He  rose  from  Mount  Wilson  janitor  to  astronomer 


Fritz  Zwicky  sits  for  a  family  portrait  in  his  Pasa- 
dena  home    with    his    wife    and    baby    daughter 


Pasadena:  a  fast  billiard  game  between  Dr.  Frank  Ross  (white  hair)  and  Dr.  John  Anderson 
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Rudolph  Minkowski  amuses  his  father-in-law,  wife 
and  Dr.  Baade  (standing)  with  impromptu  music 
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tling  through  space — and  aimed  straight 
at  the  earth.  Caltech  and  Mount  Wilson 
scientists,  adept  at  tracking  down  elusive 
nebulae,  very  quietly  and  methodically 
tracked  this  rumor  to  one  of  Los  An- 
geles' radio  churches. 

An  evangelist  there  admitted  he'd  used 
the  square  object  hurtling  through  space 
to  dramatize  his  sermon.  "The  astron- 
omers don't  know  what  it  means,"  he 
had  told  his  listeners.  "That's  why 
they're  keeping  it  secret." 

Rumors  Perturb  Scientists 

Crank  letters  pouring  into  Caltech  and 
Mount  Wilson  every  day  show  that  doz- 
ens of  fantastic  rumors  are  still  in  cir- 
culation. The  astronomers  find  them 
depressing  evidence  of  the  tragic  gap  be- 
tween the  world  of  science  and  the  ev- 
eryday world  in  which  scientists,  too, 
must  live. 

As  human  beings,  the  astronomers 
vary  as  widely  in  temperament,  back- 
ground and  outlook  as  a  similar  number 
of,  say,  writers,  artists  or  doctors.  With 
few  exceptions  they  are  "family  men" 
and  most  of  the  older  ones  are  proud 
grandfathers.  Most  of  them  depend  on 
their  salaries,  averaging  between  $5,000 
and  $8,000  a  year,  and  own  their  own 
modest  bungalows  where  they  putter 
around  their  back  yards,  polish  their 
cars  and  take  the  family  to  an  occasional 
movie. 

Some  like  to  watch  the  races  at 
near-by  Santa  Anita,  where  they  may 
line  up  at  the  $2  window  on  a  pure 
hunch.  Others  enjoy  a  week-end  drive 
to  Palm  Springs,  where  they  can  soak 
up  sunlight  around  the  pool  of  a  mod- 
erate-priced motel.  But  these  are  fairly 
rare  events. 

"For  most  of  us,  astronomy  is  recrea- 
tion enough,"  says  Bowen.  Besides  fish- 
ing Bowen  likes  to  experiment  with  new 
types  of  cameras  and  telescopes  in  his 
home  workshop.  The  living  room  of  his 
home  has  a  huge  window  overlooking 
the  mountains  and  after  dinner  he  and 
Mrs.  Bowen  sometimes  entertain  their 
guests  by  turning  on  a  floodlight  and 
watching  the  opossum,  raccoon,  fox  and 
deer  which  come  to  feed  on  scraps  laid 
just  outside  the  window. 

Dr.  John  Anderson,  who  directed  op- 
tical work  on  the  200-inch  mirror,  still 
enjoys  an  hour's  solitary  drive  through 
the  California  countryside  before  a 
seven-o'clock  breakfast.  He  also  makes 
up  ingenious  and  highly  complicated 
mathematical  riddles  to  spring  on  his 
friends.  But  as  a  billiard  enthusiast,  Dr. 
Anderson  meets  his  equal  in  Dr.  Frank 
E.  Ross,  designer  of  auxiliary  lenses  for 
use  with  the  new  telescope. 

As  relaxing  as  the  astronomers  find 
popular  music,  light  fiction  and  bridge, 
they  really  enjoy  nothing  more  than  talk- 
ing shop,  telling  guests  and  visitors  what 
they  hope  to  find  and  trying  to  help  them 
grasp  the  unconceivable  tremendousness 
of  their  field  of  study. 

What  is  behind  the  scientist's  interest 
in  the  stars?  "Sheer  curiosity,"  says 
Hubble.  "It's  the  basis  of  all  science." 
The  astronomer  wants  to  know  more 
about  the  structure,  content  and  behavior 
of  the  universe.  All  he  has  to  work  with 
are  the  faintest  scraps  of  very  old  light. 

The  information  he  squeezes  out  of 
starlight  affects  our  daily  lives  in  many 
ways.  A  few  hundred  years  ago,  we 
thought  the  universe  revolved  around 
our  little  earth.  It  took  us  a  long  time  to 
get  used  to  the  fact  that  we  actually  re- 
volve around  the  sun — itself  just  one  of 
countless  trillions  of  stars  in  space.  But 
the  greatest  change  in  our  outlook  came 
only  25  years  ago.  All  the  stars  you  can 
see  with  your  naked  eye,  and  countless 
others  visible  only  through  telescopes, 
are  part  of  a  giant  pin  wheel  of  stars 
called  the  Milky  Way.  Beyond  this  star- 
swarm,  which  we  had  thought  of  as  the 
universe,  Hubble  established  countless 
other  similar  "universes." 


The  man  principally  responsible  lor 
giving  us  this  world-shaking  vision  of 
new  universes  was  Edwin  P.  Hubble,  a 
young  astronomer  from  Marshlield. 
Missouri.  Alter  a  brilliant  record  at  the 
University  of  Chicago,  Hubble  went  to 
Oxford  University  as  a  Rhodes  scholar, 
studied  law  there  and  returned  to  prac- 
tice law  in  Louisville,  Kentucky.  He 
quit  almost  immediately  to  volunteer  in 
World  War  I  and  command  a  battalion 
in  France.  After  the  war  he  went  b;ick 
to  his  first  love,  astronomy,  as  a  research 
fellow  at  Mount  Wilson  Observatory. 

His  teammate  in  the  research  that  re- 
vealed new  universes  beyond  our  own 
was  Milton  L.  Humason,  a  young  man 
who  started  at  the  bottom — as  janitor 
in  the  Mount  Wilson  Observatory.  A 
California  banker's  son,  he  quit  school 
at  the  age  of  fourteen,  finally  got  a  job 
driving  pack  mules  which  carried  sup- 
plies up  the  steep  mountain  trail  to  the 
site  of  Mount  Wilson's  100-inch  tele- 
scope. That  led  to  his  first  contact  with 
astronomy,  as  night  assistant.  Later  he 
became  a  staff  astronomer  and  secre- 
tary of  the  Mount  Wilson  and  Palomar 
observatories.  "I  decided  that  the  only 
way  to  stay  awake  all  night  was  to  get  in- 
terested in  what  was  going  on,"  says 
Humason.  "So  I  did." 

Through  Mount  Wilson's  100-inch  tele- 
scope, the  most  distant  of  the  newly 
discovered  "island  universes"  appeared 
only  as  microscopic  blurs.  With  only  this 
to  go  on,  Hubble  and  Humason  tackled 
the  seemingly  impossible  job  of  chart- 
ing the  newly  revealed  structure  of  the 
universe.  What  they  found  out  was  the 
most  startling  scientific  news  of  our  gen- 
eration. Instead  of  floating  serenely  in 
space,  these  island  universes  appeared  to 
be  moving  away  from  one  another  at  tre- 
mendous speeds.  The  farther  they  re- 
ceded from  one  another,  the  faster  they 
seemed  to  move.  Was  the  universe  actu- 
ally blowing  up? 

Hubble  and  his  colleagues  pushed 
Mount  Wilson's  big  100-inch  telescope 
to  the  limit  of  its  light-gathering  power 
— the  distance  light  travels  in  500  mil- 
lion years.  It  wasn't  enough.  Here  was 
the  real  inspiration  of  the  movement  for 
a  larger  instrument.  The  200-inch  at 
Mount  Palomar  will  reach  one  billion 
light-years  into  space.  Will  it  reveal  the 
answer?  Hubble,  clenching  his  pipe  be- 
tween his  teeth,  will  say  only,  "Maybe — 
maybe  not." 

"That's  all  very  well,"  says  the  tough- 
minded  layman,  "but  of  what  use  is  all 
this  study  of  something  so  far  away  that 
you  can't  even  see  it?"  Part  of  the  an- 
swer came  during  the  war  when  we  dis- 
covered that  the  astronomers  were,  in 
the  words  of  one  general,  "handy  guys 
to  have  around." 

A  Valuable  War  Effort 

Hubble,  as  chief  of  ballistics  at  the 
Aberdeen  Proving  Ground  and  director 
of  supersonic  wind  tunnel  research, 
guided  the  development  of  scores  of  new 
weapons,  and  was  awarded  the  Medal 
for  Credit.  At  Caltech,  the  astronomers 
concentrated  on  rocket  research  and 
conceived,  designed  and  manufactured 
over  a  million  rockets. 

Zwicky,  active  both  at  Caltech  and  at 
the  Aerojet  Engineering  Corporation  in 
near-by  Azusa,  developed  some  of  the 
first  and  the  latest  of  our  jet  engines. 
Dr.  Max  Mason  spearheaded  the  anti- 
submarine detection  research  which 
helped  us  win  the  Battle  of  the  Atlantic. 
Bowen  not  only  took  part  in  rocket  re- 
search, but  vastly  increased  the  effi- 
ciency of  our  aerial  reconnaissance  and 
the  accuracy  of  our  bombing  by  devel- 
oping new  types  of  cameras. 

Specializing  in  aerial  photography, 
Mount  Wilson's  and  Caltech's  scientific 
and  engineering  staffs  turned  out  most 
of  the  new  designs  and  manufactured 
most  of  the  instruments.  Even  now, 
many  of  the  astronomers  at  both  Cal- 
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'-ch  and  Mount  Wilson  are  working  on 
Kighls  classified  research  for  the  Aims. 
,  and  An  foi 
jr  Palomar.  vUut  next?  You  hear 
some  talk  oi  developing  new  telescopes 
on  electronic  principles.  But  the  thing 
most  ejtronomen  want  is  to  carry  on 

their  stargazing  outside  (he  eaith's  at- 
mosphere, which  now  Biters  out  most  of 
the  radiations  from  the  universe.  Al- 
ready ,ney  are  carrying  out  limited  ob- 
servations in  rockets,  one  of  which 
recently  approached  the  limit  ot  atmos- 
phere at  250  miles. 

/wicks  is  working  on  rocket*  10  reach 
a  height  of    1,000  kilometeis  ot   621    ; 

'miles.  "This  shouldn't  involve  too  man] 
difficulties."  he  tells  you.  I  ater.  test 
bodies  could  be  ejected  from  such  rock- 
et! at  the  height  of  their  climb  and  so.ir 

out  into  space  while  the  parent  rocket 
dropped  back  to  earth.  The  250-mile 
record  was  set  by  just  such  a  team  of 
rockets,  a  V-2  and  a  Wac  Corporal.  "I 
hope."  says  Zwicky.  "that  the  collisions 
of  the  test  bodies  can  be  observed  and  a 
method  of  direct  experimentation  with 
these  bodies  can  be  established ." 

The  next  step,  which  scientists  here 
.hink  we  ma)  take  within  the  next  2^ 
sears.  ■  to  send  up  rocket  satellites  to 
;se  around  the  earth  on  a  regulai 
orbit  and  carry  test  instruments  which 
ssill  relay  their  findings  back  to  earth  by 
radio.  Scientists  here  see  no  reason  w  hs . 
w  uhin  50  years,  we  should  not  be  able  to 
establish  "observation  platforms"  out  in 
space  or  on  the  moon  or  the  planets. 

"Would  >ou  like  to  go  to  the  moon,"  I 
asked  one  of  the  scientists. 

"Why  not?"  he  said.  "The  seeing 
would  be  marvelous." 

Out  in  interstellar  space,  the  astron- 
omer has  found  a  great  experimental 
laboratory  which  can't  be  duplicated  on 
earth.  Back  in  the  last  century,  the  dis- 
covery of  helium  on  the  sun  led  to  its 
extraction  in  Texas.  Helium  was  the 
noninflammable  gas  for  airships. 

Atomic  'usion  was  first  broached  by 
astronomers  to  explain  how  the  sun  anil 
other  stars  could  produce  far  more  en- 
ergy than  could  be  accounted  for  by 
chemical  combustion. 

Large-scale  atomic  fusion  is  now  ob- 
servable in  supernovae,  the  stars  that 
suddenly  and  unpredictably  flare  up  to 
100  million  times  the  sun's  brilliance, 
then  gradually  fade  to  their  normal  bril- 
liance or  die  out  altogether. 

Till  Zwicky,  using  the  new  Schmidt 
telescopes  at  Palomar,  carried  out  a  spe- 
cial program  to  spot  such  stars  and 
watch  them  explode,  only  a  dozen  or  so 
I  had  ever  been  witnessed  by  mankind. 
One  of  these  probably  inspired  the  story 
of  the  star  of  Bethlehem.  Two  thousand 
years  later,  Zwicky's  second  supernova 
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inspired  a  different  story.  "It  meant." 
sa\s  /ssieks.  "that  sse  could  prose  in  a 
simple  way  with  certaint)    that   nucle.ii 

chain  reactions  existed  in  the  universe 
and  that  we  could  set  them  off  here 
That  was  on  August  26,  1937     seven 

\eais  before  the  liist  atomic  bomb  was 
exploded    in    the    Ness     \U\ico    desert 

Atomic  research   has  come   far   since 

then. 

"Today  no  fundamental  principle 
stands  in  the  wa\  of  realizing  nucle.u 
fusion  09  a  large  scale."  ISV8  Zwicky, 
"The  danger  exists  thai  the  svhole  earth 

might  be  exploded  by  experiments  not 
carefully  handled       \s  i  safeguard,  he 

proposes  that  scientists  begin  to  think 
Of  "how  tO  stabilize  the  earth  against 
this  eventuality."  This,  he  admits,  will 
be  difficult — "but  not  nearly  so  difficult 
as  changing  human  nature." 

Would  Make  Planets  Livable 

Once  large-scale  nuclear  fusion  has 
been  realized — and  the  earth  stabilized 
— then  what?  "There  will  no  doubt  fol- 
low plans  for  making  the  planetary 
bodies  habitable  by  changing  them  in- 
trinsically and  by  changing  their  posi- 
tions relative  to  the  sun."  says  Zwicky. 
Sound  fantastic?  "These  thoughts," 
Zwicky  tells  you,  "are  today  perhaps 
nearer  to  scientific  analysis  and  mastery 
than  were  Jules  Verne's  dreams  in  his 
time  " 

How  does  Zwicky  feel  about  the  dan- 
gei  of  the  world's  blowing  up?  "I  would 
say  it  represented  very  sloppy  experi- 
mental procedure,"  he  tells  you. 

1  hat's  how  he  feels  as  a  scientist.  As 
a  human  being,  you  discover  he  feels  no 
different  than  you  do.  At  home  he's  a 
doting  father  who  spends  hours  playing 
with  his  six-month-old  daughter  Mar- 
grit.  At  feeding  time,  he  likes  to  take 
over  from  his  pretty  Swiss  wife  and  talk 
baby  talk  to  little  "Margritli"  as  he  holds 
the  bottle.  Just  as  important  to  Zwicky 
as  any  scientific  issue  is  the  question  of 
bubbling.  Zwicky  maintains  that  babies 
might  be  just  as  well  off  without  it.  His 
wife  does  not  share  this  view.  The  baby 
is  always  bubbled. 

At  Mount  Wilson  one  night  the  still- 
ness of  the  dome  was  shattered  by  a 
bloodcurdling  scream  and  a  great  com- 
motion somewhere  below.  The  observer 
quickly  covered  his  plates  and  turned  on 
the  lights.  The  cook's  cat  had  fallen 
asleep  on  the  ledge  and  the  celestial  mo- 
tion of  a  galaxy  several  million  light- 
years  in  space  had  sent  the  dome  wheel 
grinding  over  the  tip  of  his  tail. 

Coming  down  from  the  serenity  of 
Palomar  into  a  world  living  in  dread  of 
atomic  war,  you're  apt  to  feel  a  good 
deal  like  the  cook's  cat.     t"'.~JTT"Tl \ 
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"He  went  in  as  Fire  Chief  on  Boys'  Governing  Day,  declared 
the    school    a    fire    trap    and    had    it    closed    for    alterations" 


HANK    KETCHAM 


Ko«gh,lo«grV 

and  Terrific 


The  mighty  Martin  Mauler  is  the 
largest,  fastest,  most  heavily  armed 
slugger  in  Unele  Sam's  Navy  — it 
totes  an  almost  unhelievable  load 
of  protection  for  the  country 


THREE  full-size  torpedoes,  12 
rockets  and  four  20  mm.  aerial 
cannons  add  up  to  over  9,000 
lbs. — an  awesome  payload  for 
many  multi-engine  aircraft.  But  it 
'was  duck-soup  for  the  Navy's  newest 
carrier-based,  dive-torpedo  bomber, 
the  Martin  AM-I  Mauler — which 
carried  a  10,689-lb.  payload  in  a 
recent  flight,  substituting  twelve  250- 
lb.  bombs  for  the  rockets  shown  here! 

In  carrier  tests,  this  tremendously 
powerful  single-engine,  one-man 
plane  qualified  as  the  Navy's  most 
potent  weapon  of  its  type.  It  can  alternate  torpedoes,  bombs,  rockets  and  mines. 
Its  range  is  over  2,000  miles.  And  it  is  powered  by  a  3,000  h.p.  Pratt  &  Whitney 
Wasp  Major  engine,  most  powerful  conventional  engine  in  service  today!  The 
Martin  Mauler  is  a  true  blue-blood  in  the  great  family  of  planes  Martin  has 
been  building  for  our  armed  services  since  1913.  Planes  that  rank  high  in 
Martin's  40-year  history  of  building  air  power  to  serve  the  nation,  air  transport 
to  serve  its  people!  The  Glenn  L.  Martin  Co.,  Baltimore  3,  Md. 


^  l. 


Hard-hitting  turrets,  for  power  operation 
of  guns,  were  first  developed  in  America 
by  Martin,  and  during  World  War  II  the 
company  was  their  largest  designer  and 
builder.  With  today's  high  speeds  bring- 
ing new  problems  of  fire  control,  Martin 
engineers  are  retaining  this  leadership  by 
continued  experimentation,  new  designs. 


^ 


Behind  the  Mauler  are  great  pioneer 
Martin  planes  like  this  BM-I,  the  first 
practical  dive  bomber.  Built  for  the  Navy 
in  1931,  the  Martin  craft  culminated 
weary  years  of  searching  for  this  elusive 
type  of  aircraft  by  armed  services  and 
aircraft  manufacturers. 


W  AIRCRAFT 


4te*B 
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I    Airttmh  \imtt  1900 


MANUFACTURERS  OFt  Versatile  Marvinol 
resins(Mortin  Chemicals  Division)*  Dependa- 
ble Martin  2-0-2  airliners  e  Advanced  military 
aircraft  •  Revolutionary  rockets  and  missiles 
•  Electronic  fire  control  systemse  DEVELOP- 
IKS  OFi  Mareng  fuel  tanks  (licensed  to 
U.  S.  Rubber  Co.)  •  Stratovision  aerial 
rebroadcasting  (in  conjunction  with  Westing- 
house  Electric  Corp.)  •  Honeycomb  construc- 
tion material  (licensed  to  U.  S.  Plywood 
Corp.)  e  New  type  hydraulic  automotive  and 
aircraft  brake  •  Permanent  fabric  flame- 
proofing  e  LEADERS  IN  RESEARCH  to 
guard  the  peace  and  build  better  living  in 
many  far-reaching  fields. 


!H      I 


Air  cargo  work  horse  is  this  speedy, 
high-payload  cargo  version  of  the  great 
Martin  2-0-2  Airliner — featuring  a  maxi- 
mum payload  of  15,106  lbs.,  which  can 
be  carried  680  miles  non-stop,  at  a 
cruising  speed  of  281  m.p.h. 

Real  careers,  rare  opportunities,  are  open  in 
aviation  for  forward-looking  young  men. 
Ask  for  detailed  information  at  your  Air 
Force.  Navy  or  Marine  recruiting  office. 
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Moon  Mullins  and  Me 

NUMBER  $  IN  A  SERIES  DEVOTED  TO  AMERICA'S  TOP  COMIC  STRIPS 


^PEELING  POTATOES 
^- IN  THE  ARMY.  ^ 


V/2  YEAR5  ON 

CHAIN  6ANG  OF       * 

,  ANOTHER  SYNDICATE 

(CAN'T  ADVERTISE  THE  OPPOSITION) 


AND  IF  35  YEARS  OF  THIS 

PON'TGIVE  A  GUY  *D#T.S" 

Chats  deadline  troubles) 

NOTHING 


WREN 
CAPTJ.M.PATTERSON 

GOT  ONE  OF  HIS  BEST 

IDEAS  CAS  FAR  AS  I  WAS 

concerned.)  AND  6AVE  ME 
MOON  MULLINS 
1P- 


By  FRANK  WILLARI) 


IF  YOU  are  sufficiently  advanced  in  years 
to  remember  the  slang  in  the  first  two  pic- 

tures  at  the  left,  you'll  be  able  to  guess  my 

age  within  a  year  or  two.  That's  the  only  hint  I'm 
going  to  give  you. 

There's  one  thing,  though,  I'm  willing  to  admit: 
I'm  the  world's  greatest  procrastinator.  You  might 
say  I'm  just  naturally  lazy.  I  don't  think  there's  a 
man  in  the  world  who  can  spend  as  much  time  as  I 
can  getting  a  haircut,  walking  the  dog  or  meander- 
ing around  in  a  five-and-dime  store.  Even  in  my 
studio  there  are  a  great  many  trivialities  which  must 
be  attended  to  before  I  actually  get  down  to  work. 
You'd  be  amazed,  for  instance,  how  long  it  can  take 
me  to  point  up  a  batch  of  pencils  on  an  electric 
sharpener,  a  gadget  of  which  1  never  tire. 

But  once  I  sit  back  of  the  drawing  board  I  get 
the  six  daily  strips,  the  Sunday  page,  a  great  many 
cigars  and  a  good  deal  of  coffee  out  of  the  way  in 
an  average  of  42  hours.  After  that  I  hit  the  sack 
and  do  some  real  long-distance  sleeping. 

Some  people  have  accused  me  of  being  hard  to 
get  along  with.  On  the  other  hand,  Ferd  Johnson, 
the  best  assistant  any  cartoonist  ever  had,  has  been 
with  me  for  25  years;  and  Albert  Gabriel,  who  takes 
care  of  the  studio  and  drives  the  car,  has  been 
around  only  one  less  year  than  Ferd.  My  wife 
Marie  is  wonderful  about  the  whole  thing,  too,  and 
I  have  no  squawks.  My  son  is  a  senior  at  North- 
western University  and  my  daughter  is  raising  my 
grandson  in  Sarasota,  Florida. 

Maybe  you'd  like  to  know  how  Moon  Mullins 
got  his  name  (as  depicted  succinctly  in  picture 
No.  9).  Well,  in  1919,  Captain  Joseph  M.  Patterson 
started  the  New  York  Daily  News  and  I  went  to 
see  him,  being  convinced  that  my  career  was  comic- 
stripping.  Patterson  wanted  a  roughneck  cartoon 
and  seemed  to  think  I  could  do  the  job.  This  was 
during  prohibition,  and  moonshine  was  an  Ameri- 
can byword,  so  Patterson  shortened  that  to  Moon 
and  we  had  the  first  name.  For  the  last  he  picked 
up  a  classified  telephone  directory  and  turned  to  the 
plumbing  section.  The  first  name  he  saw  was  Mul- 
lins. Moon  finally  came  over  the  mountain  in  1923. 

People  often  ask  me  if  I  use  gag  men.  I  don't 
but  sometimes  I  wish  I  did.  1  could  do  with  a  vaca- 
tion, away  from  the  worry  of  deadlines. 

I  might  mention  that  my  father  was  not  the  Rev- 
erend Samuel  Willard  (a  bachelor.  I  understand), 
who  is  the  central  figure  in  The  Spirit  of  '76,  that 
famous  painting  originally  exhibited  at  the  Phila- 
delphia Centennial  in  1876  and  painted  by  Archi- 
bald M.  Willard.  My  father  was  not  an  artist. 
Actually,  he  was  attending  medical  school  when  I 
was  born;  and  my  mother  at  that  time  was  studying 
at  the  Chicago  Art  Institute.  It  was  from  her  I  re- 
ceived about  all  of  my  art  education,  which  later 
was  supplemented  by  the  usual  odd  jobs  any  car- 
toonist takes  strictly  from  hunger. 

To  wind  this  up  on  a  note  that  describes  my  com- 
fortable Los  Angeles  penthouse  existence,  my  wife, 
who  was  once  asked  if  I  ever  dressed  for  dinner. 
replied,  "Well,  sometimes  he  puts  on  a  clean  sweat 
shirt."  UJUJUJ 
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WHICH  WILL  YOU  HAVE  ? 


For  some  reason,  the  goose  egg  stands  for  zero  . . . 
exactly  nothing. 

The  nest  egg,  however,  stands  for  a  tidy  sum  of  money, 
set  aside  for  your  own  or  your  children's  future. 

It's  hardly  necessary  to  ask  you  which  you'd  prefer. 

But  it  is  necessary  to  ask  yourself  what  you  are  doing 
to  make  sure  you  don't  end  up  with  a  goose  egg  instead 
of  a  nest  egg  ten  years  from  now. 

The  simple,  easy,  and  obvious  thing  to  do  is  to  buy 
U.  S.  Savings  Bonds.  Buy  them  regularly,  automatically, 
on  a  plan  that  pays  for  them  out  of  the  month-to-month 


income  you  make  today. 

Millions  of  Americans  have  adopted  this  practically 
painless  way  to  save  up  a  nice  nest  egg  for  the  needs  and 
wants  of  the  future. 

In  10  years  they  get  back  $40  for  every  $30  invested  in 
U.  S.  Savings  Bonds— bonds  as  safe  and  solid  as  the 
Statue  of  Liberty. 

There's  a  special  Savings  Bond  Plan  for  you.  Ask  your 
employer  or  banker  about  it  today  . . .  and  get  started  now. 

You'll  soon  realize  it's  one  of  the  most  important  and 
comforting  things  you  ever  did! 


Automatic  saving  is  sure  saving-  U.S  Savings  Bonds 

Contributed  by  this  magazine  in  co-operation  with  the  Magazine  Publishers  of  America  as  a  public  service. 
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lOOll  SCOICH  WHISKIES 
HINOEO  AND  HOT  RED  8» 

HAIC    &   HAIC 

.  I.UITtO 

'4A-  SKCMULV   5ElECr£0 

J       PRODUCT     OF    SCOTIANO 
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«Nft  ,„°ISTI>-LtO  IN  SCOTLAND 

,,^TUED  IN  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM 
"NDEIt  GOVERNMENT  SUPERVISION 


When  you  ask  for 
Haig  &  Haig  by  the  drink 
...  or  by  the  bottle,  you're 
ordering  "Scotch"  with 
a  322-year-old  reputation. 
Every  mellow  drop  reflects 
the  world-wide  prestige 
of  the  House  of  Haig — 
Scotland's  oldest  distillers. 
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BLENDED  SCOTS  WHISKY,  84.8  PROOF    •    RENFIEID  IMPORTERS,   LTD.,  N.  Y. 
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INSIDE  SPORTS 


Continued  front  page  50 


Anybody  who  molests  El  Colonel 
Vinn,  or  any  of  the  property  of  the 
udrez  race  track,  will  he  shot. 

Villa. 

Colonel  Winn  hasn't  bet  on  a  horse 
ince  he  became  general  manager  of  the 
towns,  but  one  of  his  best  stones  deals 
ith  his  early  love  of  long  shots  On  Ma) 
5,  1897.  he  collected  on  two.  Penitence 
0-1  anu  Filibuster  100-1,  which  may 
;  a  world  record  for  one  afternoon's 

ng-shotting.    He  had  $5  on  each  horse. 

But  the  story  everyone  wants  to  near 
s  the  one  Colonel  Winn  tells  when  some* 
ody  asks.  "Which  was  the  greatest 
Jerby  winner  of  them  all?" 

This  is  the  way  the  Colonel  tells  it: 

"In  1918.  W.  S.  Kilmer  brought  two 
s  to  the  Derby — a  highly  regarded 
inglish  colt   named  Sun   Briar,   and   a 
rorkhorse  named  Lxterminator. 

"Kilmer  had  no  intention  of  starting 
Exterminator,  he  was  there  as  a  sort  of 
parnng  partner  for  Sun  Briar. 

But  Sun  Briar  trained  poorly.  In  his 
ist  Derby  workout,  on  a  muddy  track. 
dH  was  obviously  below  form.  Ex- 
erminator     almost    beat    him — w,ould 


have,  if  his  jockey  hadn't  checked  him 
down  to  save  Sun  Briar's  ledums 

"Kilmer  was  the  most  disappointed 
man  in  Kentucky.  He  scratched  Sun 
Briar  and  when  1  suggested  that  he  stall 
Exterminator — I  was  impressed  by  him 

Kilmer  scoffed. 

"But  a  couple  of  hours  later.  Kilmer 
phoned  me — did  I  still  think  I'xtermi- 
nator was  a  Derby  horse?  1  said  1  did. 
and  Kilmer  said.  'All  right.  I'll  start  him.' 

"YOU  know  the  rest — Exterminator 
won.  paying  something  like  $62.  But 
that  was  only  the  beginning  of  his  bril- 
liant career.  When  Old  Bones  stopped 
running  he'd  earned  a  quarter  of  a  mil- 
lion dollars.  Right  up  until  last  year, 
when  Citation  ran  away  from  every- 
body. Exterminator  was  the  greatest  all- 
round  American  thoroughbred  1  ever 
saw. 

"Now?  Well,  Citation  might  be  the 
greatest." 

And  that  is  what  keeps  the  Colonel 
and  the  Derby  young  together.  Every 
year  there's  something  new  to  see,  if  a 
young  fellow  of  eighty-eight  keeps  his 
eyes  open. 
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Jew  York  assignment.  Got  to  watch  my 
tep,  he  thought. 
Thursdav  atternoon,  a  few  hours  after 
e'd  finished  a  story  on  agricultural  ex- 
orts,  Letitia  Blair  telephoned  again. 

'Mr.  Belman."  she  said,  "could  you 
ossibly  drop  into  my  office?  I'm  awfully 
>rry  to  have  to  bother  you  like  this, 
oom  416." 

Frank  was  instantly  on  guard.   "What 
"   ave  I  done  now?" 

These    agricultural    statistics — oh,    I 
hink  you'd  better  come  over." 
Being  in  the  midst  of  other  work  which 

Iomeone  wanted  in  a  hurry,  he  said, 
Couldn't  you  tell  me,  Miss  Blair?" 
She  laughed  in  a  peculiar  way.  "Well, 
"  be  frank  about  it,  the  little  girls  be- 
ind  me  here  have  heard  you're  six  feet 
md  have  sandy  hair  and  look  sort 
f  like  Jimmy  Stewart,  and  they're  all  in- 
isting  I  make  you  come  in." 

»w   wait   a   minute,"   Frank   said. 
Let's  skip  over  the  Jimmy  Stewart  ma- 
irkey.    I  couldn't  be  wrong  in  this  story. 
}ot  all  my  information  direct  from  Agri- 
ultural  Statistics.     It's  official!" 
"Let's  talk  about  it  here,  shall  we?" 
"Okay,  lady,  I'm  coming.   But  put  up 
our  dukes!" 

pWO  minutes  later  he  swung  into  her 
JJL  office  in  a  fighting  mood.  He  knew 
►'hen  his  stuff  was  right.  He  was  ready 
o  defend  it  to  the  death. 

Six  girls  of  assorted  attractions — bru- 
ettes,  blondes  and  a  redhead — looked 
p  from  six  desks,  and  Frank  Belman 
bruptly  froze.  Standing  in  front  of  them 
lade  him  feel  like  the  class  dunce.  When 
he  girls  grinned  at  one  another,  adding 
ods  of  approval,  his  impulse  to  fight  be- 
an to  ooze  away.  He  wished  to  Heaven 
e  hadn't  come. 

Then  he  looked  down  at  the  nearest 
esk.  It  bore  a  small  panel  with  the 
ame.  Miss  Letitia  Blair.  She  held  out 
er  hand,  smiling  in  a  friendly  way. 
Hello,  Mr.  Belman,"  she  said.  "So  nice 
3  meet  you." 

Staring  at  her,  he  couldn't  believe  he'd 
een  on  the  Chronicle  four  days  without 
aving  noticed  Letitia  Blair.  "Hello,"  he 
aid  weakly. 

The  impact  was  jolting.  She  must  have 
een  about  twenty-three,  and  if  there  was 

better-looking  researcher  anywhere  in 
le  world,  he  had  never  heard  of  her.  She 
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had  bright  chestnut  hair,  very  thick  and 
wavy,  that  hung  to  her  shoulders.  She 
had  eyes  that  were  wide  and  warm  and 
incredibly  blue,  full  of  good  humor  now; 
and  the  way  her  lips  were  parted  in  a 
smile  revealed  wonderful  teeth. 

"I  hate  to  bother  you  about  a  thing 
like  this,"  she  said.  "But  we've  got  to 
earn  our  wages  somehow  in  this  ollice. 
And  we've  always  got  that  awful  sign 
hanging  over  us." 

She  nodded  toward  the  wall.  Frank 
glanced  that  way.  In  1868,  when  Hiram 
Wakefield  had  founded  the  Chronicle,  he 
had  uttered  the  motto  which  now  hung 
framed  in  the  Research  office:  "Be  right. 
Be  thorough.   Be  exact." 

"Tell  me  the  worst,"  Frank  said. 
"What  did  I  get  wrong?" 

"I'll  be  glad  to  show  you,"  Letty  said, 
"if  you'll  let  me  use  my  hand." 

So  he  released  the  hand  he'd  been 
holding;  and  some  of  the  girls  giggled, 
which  didn't  help  matters. 

"You  say  here,"  Letty  Blair  pointed 
out,  "that  in  1945  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  bought  almost  sixteen  mil- 
lion pounds  of  wheat  meal." 

"And  that's  gospel!     Look  it  up." 

Letty  Blair  referred  to  a  copy  of  Agri- 
cultural Statistics,  open  on  her  desk.  She 
put  a  scarlet-tipped  finger  under  a  line  of 
figures.  "Please  don't  hate  me  for  this, 
Mr.  Belman.  It  says  here  the  exact  num- 
ber of  pounds  bought  was  15,883,513." 

"Isn't  that  almost  sixteen  million,  as  I 
reported?" 

"Ye-es,  but — golly,  I  know  how  you 
must  feel."  Letty  Blair  glanced  regret- 
fully toward  the  wall  where  old  Hiram 
Wakefield  kept  saying,  "Be  right.  Be 
thorough.  Be  exact."  She  went  on,  "But 
what  can  we  do  about  those  copy  desk 
people  who  always  demand  precision? 
They'll  insist  we  say  15,883.513  instead 
of  'almost  sixteen  million.'  " 

Frank  struggled  ag;  inst  a  sense  of  re- 
bellion. "All  right,"  he  said.  "Make  the 
changes." 

He  didn't  intend  to  sound  curt.  On 
the  other  hand,  he  felt  irritated  by  a  pol- 
icy that  seemed  so  inelastic.  And  Letty 
Blair  symbolized  that  policy.  For  all  her 
sweetness,  he  could  sense  the  steel  un- 
derneath. 

"I  wish  I  didn't  have  to  trouble  you 
about  such  trivial  things,"  she  said. 
"After  all,  I  know  you've  written  a  great 
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throw-rug"  for  automobiles. 


Protect  Floors  from  Dirt 
and  Wear  — Dress  up 
Cars  in  Colorful  Beauty 


FOR  THE  FIRST  TIME  — 
Rubbermaid  Kar-Rugs  bring  you 
complete  protection  for  the  floor 
areas  of  your  car. 

Kar-Rugs,  in  a  series  of  engineered 
sizes,  are  designed  to  prevent 
unsightly  worn  spots,  keep  floors 
clean.  Diamond  cells  catch  water, 
mud  and  sand  —  keep  your  feet  higr 
and  dry  —  clean  easily  with  a  shake 
upon  removal. 

FOR  THE  FIRST  TIME  — 
Rubbermaid  Kar-Rugs  offer  exciting 
rich  colors  which  add  harmonizing 
beauty  to  your  car  interior  —  give 
that  custom-tailored  look. 
Kar-Rugs  are  only  $1.50,  $1.95  and 
$2.50  each,  depending  on  size.  Your 
favorite  car  dealer,  garage  or  service 
station  will  completely  equip  your 
car.  —  Stop  in  today. 

THE  W00STER  RUBBER  CO.,  W00STER,  0 

MAKERS       OF       FAMOUS 


BURGUNDY    RED 

ROYAL    BLUE  ^^ 

COCOA   BROWN 

FOREST   GREEN 

MIDNIGHT    BLACK 

Only  Genuine  Rubbermaid 
Kar-Rugs  are  made  in  these 
5  rich  colors  and  sizes  to  fit 
every  car. 

Made  oj  all  NEW  rubber,  resists 
oil,   gasoline,   grease  and  heat. 

HANDY  IN  THE  HOME  FOR 
DOOR    AND    FLOOR    MATS 
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ENJOY  power  riding,  the  fun-way 
to  go  places  ...  at  low  cost! 
You'll  be  amazed  how  easily  you 
handle  the  Harley-Davidson  125, 
how  peppy  and  smooth  it  is,  how 
safely  and  comfortably  it  takes  you 
anywhere  you  want  to  go.  Ideal  for 
riding  to  school,  shop,  office,  pic- 
nics, outings,  and  errands.  Very  eco- 
nomical to  operate.  Owners  report 
90  miles  and  more  per  gallon. 
Thousands  now  in  use.  Made  by 
the  world's  largest  manufacturer  of 
motorcycles,  your  assurance  of  qual- 
ity and  performance.  See  your  deal- 
er and  ask  him  for  a   FREE  ride. 

HARLEY-DAVIDSON  MOTOR  CO. 

Oep».   C      •      Milwaukee   1,   Wisconsin 
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Built 

For 

SAFE 

Riding 


•  Brakes  on  both  wheels 

•  3-speed  transmission 

•  Big  wheels,  big  tires 

•  Brilliant  night  lighting 

•  Easy  steering  and  handling 


deal.  You've  done  some  magazine  pieces, 
too,  haven't  you?" 

"A  few." 

"Well—"  Her  smile  brightened.  "I 
hope  you  won't  hold  this  against  me." 

Frank  went  back  to  sit  at  his  own  desk, 
where  he  scowled  at  the  typewriter.  If 
there  was  one  thing  of  which  he'd  always 
been  proud,  it  was  his  accuracy.  He 
promised  himself  Letty  Blair  would  have 
no  reason  to  correct  him  again.  He  could 
be  as  careful  as  the  Research  Depart- 
ment. 

Red  Whalen  came  in  after  a  while,  his 
tie  open,  his  pipe  fouling  the  air  with  its 
smoke.  Big,  lumbering,  his  hair  forever 
mussed,  Red  was  a  mainstay  of  the 
Chronicle  sports  staff.  He  and  Frank  had 
shivered  out  the  war  together  in  the  Aleu- 
tians; they  could  talk  like  pals. 

"What's  the  matter?"  Red  asked.  "You 
look  like  you  got  a  kick  in  the  teeth." 

Frank  lighted  a  cigarette.  Then  he  told 
of  the  hairsplitting  he  had  to  contend 
with  in  Research. 

"Oh,  that,"  Red  said,  settling  his  bulk 
on  the  desk.  "Pay  no  attention.  Every- 
body gets  the  same  treatment  from  The 
Paragon." 

"The  who?" 

"Our  paragon  of  correctness,  the  lady 
who's  always  right.  Don't  hold  it  against 
her,  Frankie.  She  keeps  many  a  dope 
from  making  a  bigger  dope  of  himself  in 
print." 

"But  it  gets  under  the  skin,"  Frank 
said  with  a  touch  of  bitterness,  "to  know 
she's  always  right  and  I'm  always 
wrong." 

"That,"  Red  said,  "is  life  on  the 
Chronicle." 

Nor  did  it  change.  By  the  time  Frank 
Belman  had  been  on  the  paper  three 
weeks  he  came  to  regard  the  girl  as  his 
personal  nemesis — a  beautiful  nemesis, 
he  had  to  concede,  with  lovely  legs,  shin- 
ing eyes,  and  a  smile  that  could  stop  your 
breath — but  nevertheless  a  nemesis  who 
kept  him  in  a  state  of  repressed  fury. 

One  morning,  as  he  uncovered  his 
typewriter,  she  telephoned  to  say  he  was 
in  error  in  attributing  to  Lincoln  the 
phrase,  "of  the  people,  by  the  people,  for 
the  people." 

"Now  wait  a  minute,  Letty,"  he  pro- 
tested, ready  to  do  violent  battle  on  that 
one.  "What  the  devil  are  you  talking 
about?  Everybody  knows  that  comes 
from  the  Gettysburg  Address!  '.  .  .  that 
government  of  the  people,  by  the  people, 
for  the  people  shall  not  perish  from — '  " 

"Frank,  please  don't  shout.  I  hate  to 
be  such  a  nuisance.  But  it  wasn't  original 
with  Lincoln.  He  was  quoting." 

"If  he  were  quoting  he'd  have  said  so!" 
Frank  argued. 

"It  comes  from  the  foreword  of  the 
Wycliffe  version  of  the  Bible.  It  was 
written  quite  a  few  centuries  before  Lin- 
coln. I'll  show  you." 

A  FEW  minutes  later,  she  came  to  his 
desk  with  a  book  of  quotations,  and 
there  it  was — Wycliffe  had  beaten  Lin- 
coln to  it.  Frank  was  crushed.  His  long, 
lean  figure  drooped  in  the  chair.  He  shook 
his  head,  finding  no  appropriate  words. 

Letty  put  a  sympathetic  hand  on  his 
shoulder.  When  he  looked  up,  her  eyes 
were  warm  and  friendly;  you  might  al- 
most have  said  they  were  affectionate. 

"Don't  let  it  get  you  down,  Frank," 
she  said.  "It  was  really  a  honey  of  a 
story.  You  did  a  fine  job.  I  loved 
every  word  of  it." 

He  looked  at  her  in  a  brooding  way. 
"Tell  me,  Letty,"  he  said.  "Are  you  ever 
wrong  about  anything?" 

She  laughed.  Her  tone  became  amused 
and  teasing.  "I  try  not  to  be,"  she  said. 
"Why?" 

He  waved  a  tired  hand.  "Forget  it," 
he  said.  "I  was  just  wondering.".  .  . 

Late  in  the  afternoon  he  went  out  for  a 
badly  needed  beer  with  Red  Whalen. 
They  leaned  on  Luigi's  bar,  and  Frank 
was  morose. 

"I  wonder,"  he  said,  talking  vaguely 


out  of  his  gloom,  "how  it  would  feel  to 
be  married  to  a  girl  like  that." 

"Like  what?"  Red  asked. 

"Letty.  Can  you  imagine  being  mar- 
ried to  a  woman  who's  always  right,  al- 
ways showing  where  you're  wrong?" 

Red  looked  at  him  in  surprise. 

"Why,"  Frank  said,  "over  the  years  it 
could  easily  wear  a  man  down." 

Red  Whalen  kept  a  startled,  searching 
stare  on  him.  Then  he  grunted  and 
turned  back  to  his  beer.  "Maybe  she's 
only  like  that  in  the  office,"  he  said. 

"Maybe.  But  correcting  people  can 
become  a  terrible  habit.  A  state  of 
mind —  It — it  scares  me." 

They  drank  in  silence  for  some  time. 
Then  Red  looked  at  his  watch  and  sug- 
gested they  have  dinner  together  and  see 
a  movie.   "It'll  do  you  good." 

"Can't,"  Frank  said,  bringing  himself 
back  from  distant  thoughts  with  a  sigh. 
"Got  a  magazine  assignment  to  work  on. 
Got  to  do  some  digging." 

"What  now?"  . 

"A  piece  on  old-time  sports  that  have 
practically  died  out— like  bowling  on 
the  green,  the  hammer  throw,  the  javelin 
and  so  on.  I'll  have  to  dig  deep." 

Red  said  thoughtfully,  "I'll  bet  if  you 
asked  Letty  she  could  get  you  everything 
you  want  in  twenty  minutes." 

"Thanks,"  Frank  said  with  unexpected 
harshness.  "I'll  do  my  own  research!" 

IN  THE  morning  he  was  hammering 
his  typewriter  when  he  caught  a  whiff 
of  familiar  perfume.  He  glanced  up,  and 
there  was  Letty,  smiling,  waiting  for  him 
to  finish  a  sentence.  Her  hair  was  done 
up  on  the  top  of  her  head,  and  she  looked 
so  different,  so  enchanting,  that  his 
breath  caught.  He  leaned  back,  took  the 
cigarette  from  his  lips  and  got  his  legs 
out  of  their  corkscrew  writing  position. 

"Can't  be  that  I've  done  anything 
wrong,"  he  said.  "You've  got  no  script 
of  mine." 

Letty  tilted  back  her  head  and  laughed. 
"Nothing  like  that,"  she  said.  "I'm  just 
visiting.  I  hear  you're  doing  a  magazine 
piece  on  defunct  sports." 

"Red's  been  talking,  has  he?" 

She  let  that  go  and  asked,  "How  would 
the  practically  forgotten  hop,  skip  and 
jump  fit  into  your  story?" 

Frank  straightened.  "It  would  fit 
fine,"  he  said.  "What  do  you  know 
about  it?" 

"I  know  a  man  who  held  American 
records.  He's  about  seventy  now.  I'm 
sure  he  could  tell  you  a  great  deal.  He 
once  filled  my  ears  for  hours." 
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This,  Frank  realized,  might  be  the  kir 
of  source  material  he  needed. 

"His  name  is  Murdock,"  Letty 
"Josh  Murdock.    Lives  up  near  Wei 
ville,  Connecticut,  where  I  spent  my  v 
cation  last  year.  If  you  can  get  a  car,  i 
only  a  three-hour  drive." 

Here,  heaven-sent,  was  a  chance 
discover  what  Letty  was  like  away  fro 
her  library  of  statistics.  The  sense  of  o 
portunity  filled  Frank  with  sudden  exci 
merit.  He  knew  where  he  could  rent 
car,  all  right.   He  got  up,  hoping. 

"How  about  driving  up  there  with 
Sunday?"  he  said.  "We  could  make  a  d; 
of  it." 

"Frankly,"  Letty  answered,  smilii 
again,  "I  didn't  intend  to  step  out  of  he 
till  you  asked  me." 

DURING  the  drive  to  Connectici 
Frank  found  it  hard  to  watch 
road.  Letty  wore  a  blue  skirt  and  a  wh 
blouse  that  revealed  her  shoulders,  ai 
they  were  the  smoothest,  loveliest  shoi 
ders  he  had  ever  seen.  People  no  long 
spoke  of  a  peaches-and-cream  comple 
ion,  but  that  was  the  only  way  to  d 
scribe  the  color  of  those  shoulders. 

Her  chestnut  hair  was  bound  with 
narrow  coral  ribbon.  She  had  broug 
sunglasses  but  she  kept  them  on  the  se 
beside  her.  Again  and  again  he  gland 
at  her.  She  was  disturbing.  She  w 
beautiful.  If  only  she  weren't  such  a  pe 
sistent  know-it-all — 

He'd  discover  soon  enough  what  sc 
of  person  she  was  away  from  her  des 

When  they  reached  the  Sawmill  Riv 
Parkway  he  said  gaily  but  with  delibera 
intent,  "As  Kipling  put  it,  'On  journe 
through  the  States  we  start.'  "  He  waite 
with  a  kind  of  anxiety,  expecting  her  M^, 
correct  him.  She'd  say,  "No,  Frank,  n^ 
Kipling.    That  was  Whitman." 

Letty  didn't  say  a  word.  She  was  hur 
ming  as  she  glanced  over  the  count 
around  them.   She  didn't  seem  aware 
the  error  at  all.   "We  picked  a  beautif 
day,"  she  said  at  last. 

A  little  later  he  tried  again.  He  bj 
switched  on  the  radio,  and  a  murmurii 
baritone  was  singing  Jerome  Ken 
Lovely  to  Look  At.  Frank  said  with 
appreciative  sigh,  "I  love  Gershwin,  dot 
you?    Gets  me." 

Letty  nodded,  humming  the  melo< 
together  with  the  baritone. 

Frank  gave  her  a  startled  look.   We 
of  course  you  couldn't  expect  her 
know  everything.   Yet  he  was  sure  s 
wouldn't  have  allowed  such  a  slip  to  pi 
in  a  script.   She'd  have  checked — 
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'Oh,  Paul,  please!     I'm  a  sight! 
And  I  take  such  ghastly  pictures!' 


"She  spent  almost  two  full  hours 
primping  before  you  folks  arrived" 
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NEW   IDEA   IN   BRIEFS 


lien- A  Atlastic*  Briefs  have  special 
ve  rubber  right  where  you  need  i( 
losr!  You  get  live-rubber  s-t-r-e-t-c-h 
1  legs  and  waistband  for  sure-fit,  no- 
,»g  co.nfort.  Aud  you  get  the  exclusi\i 
dvantage  of  live  rubber  and  combed 
Urn  in  the  fly!  Gives  mild  support  and 
ermanent  fit.  Cool,  well-ventilated  ami 
erspiration-absorbent. 
i  Launders  and  launders— yet  live- 
ubber  stretch  stays  in  for  the  life  of  the 
'arment.  Want  new  underwear  com- 
'jrt?  Trv  these  new  wonder  briefs. 


or  nam*  of  nmormit  d«ol»r, 
*nd  postcard  to 


ALLEN-A 

PIQUA.  OHIO 


R,<   U.S.  P*t   Off— Pit.  So.  2.282,21 


READ   THIS  GUARANTEE! 

We  are  so  sure  you'll  like  Alka- 
Seltzer  better  than  anything  you've 
ever  tried  for  headache  relief  that 
we  make  this  guarantee:  Buy  a 
package  of  Alka -Seltzer  ...  try  it 
.  .  .  if  you  are  not  completely  pleased 
with  it,  return  the  unused  portion 
of  the  package  to  your  druggist 
and  he  will  refund  your  money. 
There's  nothing  quite  like  Alka- 
SeJtzer.  Try  it  for  fast  relief  from 
headache ! 


Alka- 
i  Seltzer* 


oilier',  for  May  7,  1949 


"Imagine!  They're  trying  to  bring  in  socialized 
medicine  after  I've  spent  twenty  years  build- 
ing up  a  clientele  of  wealthy  hypochor.driacs!" 


D»R   KOCRNER 


Maybe  that  was  it.  Maybe  she  cor- 
rected you  only  when  she  had  recourse  to 
her  books  and  statistics.  Frank  suddenly 
began  to  feel  better.  He  even  grinned  as 
he  looked  ahead.  From  time  to  time  he 
made  other  attempts  to  bait  her.  And 
though  she  spoke  cheerfully  about  any- 
thing under  the  sun  he  mentioned,  she 
Ncemed  to  find  no  errors  of  fact  in  any- 
thing he  said.  His  spirits  improved  with 
every  mile  of  the  drive,  and  it  occurred 
to  him  that  he'd  never  before  been  so  gay 
tnd  at  ease  with  Letty.  He  was,  in  truth, 
beginning  to  have  the  time  of  his  life. 

Two  miles  beyond  the  village  of  Wells- 
ville  she  directed  him  to  a  side  road 
which  led  to  Josh  Murdock's  home.  They 
followed  it  for  a  few  minutes— a  pleasant 
dirt  road  canopied  by  trees — and  then 
Letty  pointed  to  a  ramshackle  place  in  a 
valley.   "That's  it,"  she  said. 

When  they  stopped  the  car,  with  dust 
billowing  around  them,  a  farmer  in  over- 
alls looked  up  from  a  truck  garden.  He 
was  a  young  man.  He  wiped  his  hands 
on  his  thighs  as  he  came  to  the  fence. 

Lctly  called,  "Josh  Murdock  around?" 

The  farmer  looked  surprised.  "Why, 
no.  lady,"  he  said.  "Murdock  don't  live 
here  any  more." 

"Doesn't  live  here!  Since  when?" 

"Not  since  last  October,  when  I  bought 
the  place  from  him." 

Letty's  mouth  opened,  but  she  didn't 
utter  a  sound.  She  was  aghast. 

Frank  asked  dryly,  "Know  where  we 
could  find  him?" 

"Couldn't  say,"  the  farmer  said.  "Last 
I  heard,  he'd  gone  to  the  Coast  or  some- 
where." 

"Oh.  Well,  that's  fine.  Thanks." 

He  glanced  at  Letty,  then  turned  the 
car  around  and  headed  back  for  the  main 
road.  From  the  corners  of  his  eyes  he 
could  see  her  consternation. 

"Gosh,  Frank!"  she  said.  "I'm  terribly 
sorry.  I  feel  like  such  a  fool — " 

"It's  a  beautiful  day,"  Frank  inter- 
rupted, "and  we're  having  a  pleasant 
drive — and  anybody  can  make  a  mistake. 
\nybody.  So  why  weep?" 

ACTUALLY,  he  was  absurdly  happy 
L  about  the  way  things  had  turned 
out.  He  had  an  impulse  to  laugh — or 
maybe  to  sing  for  joy.  His  fears,  he  felt 
convinced,  had  all  been  exaggerated:  In 
her  private  life  Letty  would  never  be  a 
load  on  a  man's  neck.  Away  from 
her  office  duties,  away  from  her  books 
and  statistics,  she  would  cease  being  a 
paragon  of  infallibility.  She'd  be  as  de- 
lightful, as  human,  as  prone  to  err  as 
anybody  else — he  was  sure  of  that. 

The  knowledge  put  a  sparkle  in  his 
eyes.  His  heart  banged,  and  he  decided 
he'd  better  do  something  about  it. 

Where  the  dirt  road  dipped  into  a  hol- 
low shaded  by  ancient  elms,  he  pulled  to 
a  side  and  stopped.  He  turned  to  look  at 
Letty.  The  coral  ribbon  on  her  hair  had 
loosened,  ard  her  hands  were  behind  her 
head,  remaking  the  bow.  He  grinned. 


"Honey,"  he  said,  "I'm  going  to  ask 
you  something  personal." 

"If — if  you're  going  to  make  fun  of 
me,  Frank — " 

"Not  at  all.  Why  should  I  make  fun  of 
you?  I  love  you." 

She  stared.   "You  what?" 

"Love  you.  I  think  I've  been  crazy 
about  you  since  the  first  day  I  walked 
into  your  office." 

"Frank—" 

"Nevertheless  I'd  like  to  get  something 
cleared  up."  His  grin  broadened.  "This 
mistake-making,  dull-witted  business  to- 
day has  all  been  an  act,  hasn't  it?" 

She  seemed  to  skip  a  breath.  After  a 
while  he  could  see  the  color  begin  to  rise 
in  her  face — a  warm  and  guilty  glow.  It 
was  beautiful  to  see.  He  leaned  forward 
and  kissed  her  cheek. 

"Honey,"  he  said  with  a  chuckle, 
"you're  not  fooling  anybody.  You're  far 
too  bright,  far  too  intelligent  to  pull  so 
many  boners.  The  only  real  mistake  you 
made  today  was  thinking  I  might  believe 
in  such  a  performance." 

HER  color  grew  deeper.  After  a  si- 
lence she  said  in  a  low  voice,  "Was 
it  that  obvious?  I — I  feel  like  a  heel." 

"Nonsense." 

"I  think  I'd  have  told  you  in  the  end.  I 
know  I  would." 

"Sure."  He  took  her  hand.  "I'll  bet  you 
telephoned  to  check  about  Murdock 
days  ago." 

She  nodded,  biting  her  lip.  A  crow 
cawed,  and  she  turned  her  head  to  follow 
its  flight.  After  a  pause  she  said,  "And 
as  long  as  I'm  cleaning  my  soul,  I — I  may 
as  well  tell  you  I  know  Kipling  from 
Whitman  and  Gershwin  from  Kern." 

"I  wondered  about  that."  Frank  ad- 
mired the  hand  he  held,  its  fingertips  as 
coral-red  as  her  ribbon.  "For  a  while  I 
even  felt  superior.  By  the  way,  what 
brought  all  this  on?" 

"Red,  I  guess." 

"Red?"  he  was  startled. 

"The  other  day,"  she  said  slowly,  "he 
told  me  how  you  felt,  and — it  kept  me 
awake  nights.  I  didn't  want  you  to  be 
afraid  of  me.  After  all,  Frank,  I  think  I 
have  enough  sense  not  to  agonize  a  man 
for  life  by  being  a  chronic  know-it-all.  I 
— I  thought  I'd  better  show  you  that,  in 
spite  of  my  job,  I  know  the  difference 
between  a  woman  and  an  encyclopedia." 

He  looked  at  her  a  while,  and  then  he 
put  an  arm  around  her.  "There's  no  com- 
parison," he  said.  "None  whatever. 
Honey,  please  raise  your  face." 

She  did,  and  presently,  while  he  kissed 
her,  a  wonderful  mistiness  came  into  her 
eyes.  She  smiled  as  her  head  sank  against 
his  shoulder.  Her  eyelids  closed.  When 
at  last  Frank  stopped,  a  little  dazed,  he 
looked  at  her  flushed  face  and  said,  "I  — 
I  wonder  what  ever  made  Red  tell  you 
how  I  felt." 

"Maybe,"  Letty  said  in  a  whisper,  "it 
was  because  I'd  already  let  him  know 
how  I  felt  about  you."  1      1 1   .  f  1      r 
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^luaker  State  Motor  Oil  is  refined 
from  100%  pure  Pennsylvania  grade  crude 
oil.  It  is  the  finest  motor  oil,  we  believe, 
that  is  produced  anywhere  in  the  world. 

40c  per  U   S.  Quort  including 
Federal   Lubricating   Oil   Tax 

QUAKER  STATE  OIL  REFINING  CORP.,  OIL  CITY.  PA. 

Member  Penmylrania  Grade  Crude  Oil  Association 
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f  For  Quick  Relief 
Ask  your  Druggist  for 


DENT'S 


iooih  cum 
tooth  hops 

POUUCC 


precision-built 


W-  LAWN 

PATROL 


See  this 

sturdy 

favorite  at 

your  dealer. 


Cut  your 
grass  the  easy 
way— with  a  Johnston 
Lawn  Patrol  power  mower. 
Its  famous  1  hp.  Jacobsen 
engine  does  the  work  — 
you  simply  guide  this  fine 
precision -built  mower. 

LAWN  MOWER  CORPORATION 

O  Hum  wo,  Iowa 


Subsidiary  of  Jacobsen  Manufacturing  Co  .  Racine.  Wis. 


THE  MAESTRO  FKOM  PENN  STATE 


his  head.  They'd  rather  listen  to  Waring's 
Pennsylvanians  than  to  any  other  orches- 
tra— especially  since  Fred  has  produced 
a  glee  club  that  adds  extra  color  to  his 
music  by  changes  in  tempo,  long  melo- 
dious hums,  and  startling  bursts  of 
sound. 

Waring's  music  has  been  compared  to 
many  things,  including  a  strawberry 
soda.  It  features  two  almost-forgotten 
musical  ingredients:  full  tone  and 
melody — "stimulating  tone  images,"  the 
results  have  been  called. 

Slipping  from  something  like  Holy, 
Holy,  Holy  to  such  popular  numbers  as 
Hooray  for  Love,  the  Pennsylvanians 
give  to  both  the  same  sort  of  high  mu- 
sicianship and  zest.  Sometimes  a  Waring 
arrangement  includes  a  tricky  bit  of 
showmanship,  such  as  the  singing  of  a 
piping-voiced  girl  trio.  But  in  a  musical 
sense  it's  always  simple.  Musicians  and 
singers  render  the  music  exactly  as  it's 
written.  It's  the  Waring  emphasis  and 
blend  that  make  it  unique. 

One  who  appreciated  this  was  the  late 
Jerome  Kern.  He  would  drop  anything, 
go  anywhere  to  hear  the  Pennsylvanians 
do  one  of  his  songs.  "Fred  never  sacri- 
fices a  song  of  mine  because  a  basso  can 
do  a  good  solo,"  he  explained  once.  "He 
plays  it  exactly  as  I  wrote  it." 

Rodgers  and  Hammerstein,  authors  of 
Oklahoma!  and  more  Broadway  hits  than 
you  can  shake  a  banjo  at,  give  their  songs 
to  Fred  ahead  of  time.  They  like  the 
first  public  impression  to  be  made  in  the 
straightforward  Waring  manner. 

Though  he  is  forty-eight  and  gray- 
haired,  Fred's  friends  swear  that  he  has 
never"been  known  to  relax.  Even  so,  he 
is  as  fresh  today  as  when  he  stepped  off 
the  Penn  State  campus,  back  in  1921. 

Last  year  he  determined  to  find  out 
at  firsthand  how,  after  1 5  years  of  broad- 
casting, he  rated  as  a  maker  of  music. 
Warned  that  business  on  the  road  was 
reaching  new  lows,  he  nonetheless 
organized  a  concert  tour  for  himself  and 
his  Pennsylvanians — his  orchestra  of  30 
and  a  glee  club  of  20  men  and  five  girls. 

A  Triumphant  Road  Tour 

What  happened  on  that  tour  still  has 
the  music  world  talking.  One  city's  sym- 
phony had  previously  failed  to  fill  its 
auditorium.  Fred  packed  it  to  overflow- 
ing, twice.  In  Kansas  City  music-hungry 
hordes  almost  swept  aside  ticket  takers 
and  ushers.  In  Omaha  3.000  jammed 
into  the  hall  while  another  3,000  listened 
outside.  In  another  city  chartered  busses 
brought  so  many  admirers  from  outlying 
districts  that  the  worst  traffic  snarl  in 
local  history  resulted. 

"It  was  not  a  concert,  it  was  an  event." 
the  local  music  critic  wrote,  and  opined 
that  his  report  really  belonged  on  the 
front  page. 

Fred  was  pleased  by  the  crowds  and 
the  money  grossed,  but,  being  what  he  is, 
he  liked  other  sorts  of  response  more. 
In  Kansas  City  he  was  delighted  when 
the  audience  surged  to  its  feet  and  sang 
along  with  the  Pennsylvanians  as  they 
did  The  Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic. 
Said  a  beaming  Fred,  "Until  we  used 
our  arrangement,  this  fine  song  had  been 
played  like  a  Sousa  march  and  sung  so 
badly  people  had  lost  all  respect  for  it." 

Ever  since  he  switched  the  emphasis 
of  his  music  from  orchestra  to  singers 
Waring  has  attached  great  importance  to 
words  as  well  as  music.  "In  a  successful 
song,"  he  said  to  himself  at  that  time, 
"words  and  music  must  combine  to  tell 
the  story."  He  then  worked  out  his  chief 
contribution  to  choral  singing.  It's  a 
method — called  tone  syllables — of  re- 
ducing each  word  to  its  simplest,  pleas- 
antest  sounds.  As  tone  syllables  the  first 
line  of  the  Battle  Hymn  goes  like  this: 


Continued  from  page  IS 

Mah-een  nah-eez  hav-scer-z  //iuh  g/o-oo-ri 
ov  i*/iuh  kum  ming  ov  thul  /.ord. 

Nowadays,  even  before  humming  the 
melody  of  a  new  song,  the  Waring  Glee 
Club  reduces  lyrics  to  tone  syllables. 
On  the  word  love,  which  occurs  more 
frequently  than  any  other,  Fred  labored 
long.  Finally  he  developed  a  syllable- 
stressing  trick.  It  can't  be  duplicated  on 
paper,  but  when  the  Pennsylvanians  sing 
love,  they  sing  all  of  it. 

In  a  profession  where  publicity  is  all- 
important,  Fred  never  mentions  his 
private  life.  Once  his  press  agent  per- 
mitted a  magazine  photographer  to  take 
pictures  of  the  mechanical  workshop  in 
the  cellar  of  Waring's  home  in  Shawnee, 
Pennsylvania.  Fred  was  infuriated  by 
this  breach  of  privacy,  and  almost  fired 
his  publicity  expert.  Today  few  know 
that  he  has  been  married  twice  and  is 
the  father  of  two  growing  sons  and  a 
daughter. 

On  the  other  hand,  he  will  lend  him- 
self to  anything  publicizing  Waring  the 
professional.  Once  he  was  persuaded  to 
lead  a  bull  into  a  Fifth  Avenue  china 
shop.  The  stunt  collapsed  when  the  bull 
refused  to  move  around.  "Too  darn' 
tame,"  Fred  explains. 

Fred  is  known  far  and  wide  as  a 
friendly  fellow  who  loves  to  read  senti- 
mental poetry  over  the  air.  Yet  at  times 
when  he  is  rehearsing  the  Pennsyl- 
vanians, many  of  whom  have  been  with 
him  20  years,  he  employs  a  very  waspish 
tongue. 

On  one  notable  occasion,  when  he 
caught  a  musician  looking  at  him  as 
though  in  deep  thought,  he  signaled  a 
stop.  "What's  on  your  mind?"  he  de- 
manded. 

"Nothing,"  the  musician  said,  gulping. 

"At  least,  you're  consistent,"  Fred 
snapped. 

When  the  Pennsylvanians  don't  please 
him,  during  a  rehearsal,  he  says  sarcasti- 
cally, "Let's  not  guess — let's  play  the 
notes."  And  at  the  end  of  the  session  he 
warns,  "Be  on  your  toes  tonight  or  I'll 
be  on  yours  tomorrow."  Singers  and 
musicians  know  this  is  no  empty  threat. 

Often  Waring  needles  so  sharply  that 
mutters  of  revolt  are  heard,  but  when 
rehearsals  end  he  has  succeeded  in  get- 
ting the  sort  of  music  he  wants,  a  fact 
the  Pennsylvanians  understand.  "He's 
temperamental  and  we're  philosophical," 
one  girl  singer  explains.  "And  we  know 
it's  our  music  he's  criticizing,  not  us." 


At  actual  performances  Waring, 
ing  accomplished  all  he  can  by  needlj 
becomes  a  good  fellow.    To  achieve 
freshness  and  spontaneity  he  tieastl 
he  distracts  his  tense  group  by  mug 
and  clowning  as  he  leads.    For  sad 
he  twists  his  face  into  burlesque,  sorr| 
ful   expressions.     For  gay   music, 
happy.    When  the  lyrics  say  ride  a  hc| 
he   rides  one.     For  rumba   music,) 
rumbas. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  he  ci 
ducts  expertly.  No  matter  how  mucl 
cavorts,  each  member  of  the  group  f  | 
the  pull  of  his  intensity.  Drawing  m  i 
out,  pushing  it  back,  signaling  for 
phasis,  shaping  tone  syllables,  he  blei 
his  intricate  arrangements  into  sti;  i 
lating  panoramas  of  sound. 

Every  Instrument  Effective 

Eight  microphones  relay  the  Penn 
vanians'  music  to  radio  audiences— 
for  instrumental  sections,  two  for 
club  and  soloists.  The  Philharmonic 
other  symphonies,  be  it  known,  use  c 
one  mike,  but  Fred  wants  his  listei 
to  get  the  full  effect  of  every  instrumj 

Such  insistence  on  perfection  has 
one  Waring  trait   that   never  cha 
Even  as  a  boy  he  insisted.     Boi 
Tyrone,  Pennsylvania,  on  June  9,  1SJ 
he  studied  violin  until  one  day  his  mo* 
said,  "Fred,  you  always  play  the  vi 
alone.     You  should  be  in   the  scl 
orchestra." 

"I    won't    play    with    them," 
answered,  "they  stink" — or  conte 
rary  words'  to  that  effect. 

That    made    Mother    Waring 
"They  sound  all  right  to  me,"  she  ! 
sharply.     "Either  you  play  in  the 
chestra  or  stop  your  lessons." 

Fred's  jaw  set,  as  it  has  set  many  tii 
since.  "All  right,"  he  said.  "I'll  5 
the  lessons." 

Fred  was  a  sophomore  at  Penn  St 
anticipating  a  bright  career  as  an  ar 
tectural  engineer,  when  his  brother  1 
asked  him  to  go  to  Ann  Arbor  with 
four-piece  Banjazzatra  Tom  and  P< 
McClintock  had  organized.  Vacati 
and  holidays  Fred  played  a  hot  banji 
the  Banjazzatra,  with  Freddie  Buck  p 
ing  another.  Poley  and  Tom  Wai 
played  piano  and  drums.  Now  the  E 
jazzatra  had  its  first  big  date — to  i 
at  the  University  of  Michigan  junior  I 

At  Ann  Arbor,  Fred  and  the  boys  g 
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"He  doesn't  seem  to  be  promoting  anything  for  him- 
self; and  he  certinny  ain't  trying  to  make  a  touch,  as 
he's  got  all  the  money  he  can  use  ...  I  guess  he's  just 
a  nice  guy,  although  he  ain't  objectionable  about  it" 
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"u     aaay     larprbi     yoa.       Wr+t»    tod 
lotioa :      Ut«     oaly     a*      direr te< 
n't    doeay.       So4d    by    Lifts  art    Mad 
aad  *****   towdanc   DnasfhrtS.     LAKE    LABORATORIES 
5   StratFwnoor  Station.  Soot-  7223.  Dotrort  27.  Mich 
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"Then  between   1920  and   1945,  I 
just  seemed  to  turn  gray  overnight"  o*vc  huffim 


MURINE 

FOR  YOUR  EYES 


jolt.  The  Banjazzatra  had  been  hired  for 
the  small  ballroom.  Only  if  the  crowd 
in  the  main  room  grew  too  large  would 
the  Banjazzatra  play — for  the  overflow. 

A  driving  urge  to  be  top  man  is  an- 
other Fred  Waring  characteristic.  "A 
tremendous  competitor,"  one  friend  calls 
him.  Fred  decided  the  Banjazzatra 
would  be  second  to  no  other  band.  That 
night  he  and  the  others  played  Some- 
body Stole  My  Gal,  Stumbling  and  other 
songs  of  the  day  with  such  enthusiasm 
ihat  the  overflow  room  rapidly  filled  up, 
leaving  the  main  one  empty. 

Next  morning  Fred  had  a  new  feeling 
when  he  awoke.  Music  seemed  more 
important  than  architecture.  On  the 
way  home  he  suggested  a  stop-off  in 
Detroit  so  that  he  and  his  friends  could 
have  a  look  at  the  theaters  and  the  city's 
lone  radio  station.  By  the  end  of  the 
!  day  the  boys  had  played  on  the  radio  and 
had  a  contract  to  open  at  the  Madison 
Theatre  in  vaudeville.  Over  dinner, 
there  in  Detroit,  they  decided  to  rename 
themselves  the  Pennsylvanians.  Fred 
was  made  leader  and  manager,  and  he 
never  returned  to  college. 

For  the  next  15  years  Fred  Waring's 
Pennsylvanians  increased  in  both  size 
and  popularity.  Coming  from  a  family 
that  loved  to  gather  around  a  piano  and 
sing,  Fred  stressed  singing  choruses  and 
harmony.  The  perennial  college  boy,  he 
featured  college  songs,  making  them  fa- 
mous in  the  process. 

Becoming  dissatisfied  with  the  range 
of  the  music  he  was  playing,  he  began  to 
hire  musicians  who  could  play  several 
instruments.  Then,  in  endless  rehearsals, 
he  experimented  with  varied  arrange- 
ments of  popular  songs.  Part  of  every 
rehearsal  he  used  to  rehearse  his  mu- 
sicians in  singing  choruses.  Those  who 
remember  the  Pennsylvanians  in  the 
early  twenties  say  that  the  orchestra 
members,  when  Fred  took  them  on,  were 
neither  very  good  musicians  nor  good 
singers,  but  that  Fred's  unceasing  drive 
made  them  good. 

In  1932,  Waring's  Pennsylvanians 
started  a  six-month  engagement  at  the 
Roxy  Theatre  in  New  York.  Their  act 
was  a  gilded  affair  in  which  showman- 
ship ran  riot.  Illuminated  notes  twinkled 
over  an  orchestra  attired  in  uniforms. 
Fred,  still  looking  like  a  boy  straight  off 
the  campus,  was  on  the  crest  of  the  wave 
and  making  $10,000  a  week. 

On  the  same  program  was  the  famous 
Hall  Johnson  Choir  of  Negro  voices. 
Before  one  performance  Hall  Johnson 
fell  ill.     A  frantic  theater  manager  ran 


backstage  and  located  Fred.  "Lead  the 
Johnson  singers,"  he  pleaded. 

Fred  did — and  received  the  thrill  of 
a  crowded  lifetime.  For  the  first  time 
he  drew  from  a  musical  group  the  exact 
sounds  he  heard  when  scanning  a  mu- 
sical score.  Walking  from  the  stage  he 
was  a  changed  man.  Never  again  would 
he  expect  instruments  to  produce  his 
kind  of  music — only  trained  voices  could 
do  it — and  never  again  would  he  expect 
musicians  to  be  trained  singers.  From 
now  on  he  would  have  his  own  trained 
singers. 

That's  when  the  idea  for  combining 
an  orchestra  with  singers  first  came  to 
him. 

As  soon  as  he  could  find  the  time — in 
the  following  year — he  auditioned  1 ,000 
men  and  women,  hiring  25 — twenty  men 
and  five  women — to  form  the  first 
Waring  Glee  Club.  At  first  he  re- 
hearsed the  club  himself.  Then  he  hired 
Robert  Shaw,  now  director  of  the  famed 
Collegiate  Chorale. 

Finishing  Touches  by  Waring 

Shaw  soon  learned  what  Waring  mu- 
sicians already  knew:  that  a  Waring 
interpretation  of  music  is  unique,  and 
that  only  Fred  can  produce  it.  Shaw — 
and  his  successor,  Don  Craig — would 
train  the  glee  club  in  tone  syllables  and 
melody.  Then  Waring  would  take  over 
a  combined  orchestra  and  chorus  re- 
hearsal and  shape  the  music  to  his  taste. 

Waring's  Pennsylvanians,  now  55 
strong  (almost  half  singers)  are  remark- 
able for  more  than  music.  In  a  stormy 
world  they  actually  seem  one  big  happy 
family.  Visitors  look  in  vain  for  tem- 
perament— aside  from  Fred's — profes- 
sional jealousy  or  backbiting.  They 
aren't  there. 

Financially  the  Pennsylvanians  are  the 
best-off  group  in  music.  Waring  pays 
52  weeks  a  year,  and  pays  well.  The 
lowest  he  pays  any  of  his  singers  or  mu- 
sicians is  $10,000  and  high  salaries  are 
more  than  twice  that.  (Tip  to  politicians: 
it  has  worked  out  fine!) 

The  Pennsylvanians  not  only  work  to- 
gether. They  play,  as  well.  Summers  are 
spent  at  Waring's  personal  Shangri-La 
in  Shawnee,  where  broadcasts  are  made 
from  pleasantly  rural  surroundings. 

Several  Pennsylvanians  are  doting 
grandfathers  and  15  have  been  with 
Waring,  who  seldom  fires  anyone,  for 
more  than  20  years.  Of  the  original 
Banjazzatra  only  Poley  McClintock,  he 
of  the  drums,  remains.    Freddie  Buck  is 
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Whether  you  shoot  for  par  ...  or 
play  golf  just  for  the  fun  of  it,  there's 
nothing  finer  for  your  game  than  a 
set  of   1949  Grand  Slam  clubs. 

Their  balance  and  beauty  keeps  your 
heart  in  the  game  .  .  .  and  Grand 
Slam's  genuine  air-dried  persimmon 
wood  heads  are  only  one  example  of 
their   consistently    dependable   quality. 

No  wonder  golfers  across  the  nation 
are  swearing  by  them  on  a  stack  of 
score  cards:  Grand  Slam  golf  clubs 
perk  up  your  game,  fit  you  to  a  tee. 


Write  for  free,  full  color  1949  Louis- 
ville   Grand    Slam    catalog.     Address 
Dept.   C-5,  Hillericb  &  Bradsby   Co., 
Louisville  2,  Kentucky. 


ALSO   MAKERS   OF   LOUISVILLE   SLUGGER 
BASEBALL    ft   SOFTBALL   BATS 
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Top  off  your  shave  with  Seaforth 
Lotion  and  enjoy  the  bracing  air  of 
the  Scotch  Highlands— the  cool  crisp- 
ness  of  heather  and  fern! 
Seaforth  Lotion  soothes  and  cools 
...smells  fresh,  not  fragrant.  Start 
your  days  —  and  dates  — with  That 
Wonderful  Seaforth   Feeling!  m 

•^  "     SHAVING 


SHAVING 
LOTION 


In  handmade  stoneware  jug. 
Only  1.00 


SAFE-SPENDABLE! 


HERE- 


T\jfr**.*£!* 


EVERYWHERE 


So  carry  National  City  Bank 
Travelers  Checks.  Cost  75<  per 
$1001  Buy  them  at  your  bank. 


NCB 


TRAVELERS   CHECKS 


ItCKID  It  THE  NATIONAL  (ItV  l»N<  OF  NEW  YOIK 
■  Zir.iT  in  World,  "trit/r  &Pri-rr/iiiy. 

Member  Federal  Depesil  Inturenc*  Ce.rporT.ttaa 


dead.  Tom  Waring  has  retired.  Waring 
musicians  still  play  more  than  one  instru- 
ment, thus  increasing  the  potentialities 
of  a  now-large  orchestra.  Even  singers 
sometimes  double  in  instruments.  Stuart 
Churchill,  tenor  soloist,  frequently  plays 
drums,  bassoon,  sax  or  guitar. 

To  function  as  benevolent  dictator  of 
his  contented  group  Waring  needs  a 
pretty  penny.  He  needs  an  intake  of 
$1,000,000  a  year  to  break  even,  and  to 
ensure  a  profit  he  supplements  his  mu- 
sical earnings  with  other  interests  that 
make  up  20  per  cent  of  his  annual  re- 
ceipts totaling  $2,000,000.  He  has  a 
publishing  house  called  the  Shawnee 
Press  that  publishes  choral  arrange- 
ments, and  he  is  also  the  proprietor  of 
the  95-room  Shawnee  Inn,  owner  of 
several  Pennsylvania  golf  courses,  is  a 
scientific  turkey  breeder,  and  an  investor 
in  numerous  projects. 

Before  the  war,  an  inventor  ap- 
proached him  with  a  gadget  on  which 
much  futile  labor  had  been  wasted. 
Waring  bought  it  and,  in  his  spare  time, 
spent  two  years  developing  the  Waring 
Blendor,  now  used  in  many  kitchens, 
bars  and  hospitals. 

Fred  later  sold  the  Blendor,  together 
with  a  steam  iron  which  he  also  per- 
fected, for  $1,000,000.  Since  then  his 
engineering  abilities  have  been  devoted 
to  a  rotary  valve. 

To  Improve  America's  Singing 

Three  years  ago  Waring,  the  orchestra 
tycoon,  suddenly  became  Waring,  the 
man  with  a  purpose.  To  spread  his  con- 
suming love  of  choral  singing,  and  his 
innovations  in  the  field,  he  undertook  to 
stimulate  singing  in  America. 

First  he  concentrated  on  music  teach- 
ers. They  were  fine  people,  he  reasoned, 
with  the  thankless  job  of  teaching  music 
to  kids  who  thought  only  of  the  rhythms 
of  Goodman,  Dorsey  and  Gillespie. 
True,  some  schools  had  glee  clubs,  but 
usually  they  attracted  only  a  few  pupils. 

And  what,  Fred  wondered,  of  the 
assembly  singing  that  afforded  a  pleasant 
break  in  school  days  at  Tyrone?  If  it 
existed  at  all,  in  most  schools  it  was 
sloppy  and  perfunctory.  Fred  decided 
to  help  music  teachers  and  through  them 
interest  school  children  in  singing. 

At  first  his  efforts  were  regarded  with 
mistrust.  Educators  thought  he  was 
seeking  publicity.  But  when  Fred 
showed   them   his   valuable   library   of 


Waring  orchestra  and  glee  club  arrange- 
ments they  decided  he  was  serious. 

Now,  at  the  drop  of  a  tone  syllable. 
Fred  will  send  out  a  choral  director,  ar- 
ranger or  musician  to  groups  needing 
one.  While  traveling  he  visits  as  many 
schools  as  possible,  listening  to  glee 
clubs  and  delivering  pep  talks. 

On  such  occasions  he  wears  his  emo- 
tions on  his  sleeve.  In  Dallas,  on  his  last 
tour,  he  listened  to  a  choir  of  Negro  or- 
phans give  a  sensitive  and  expert  per- 
formance. Stumbling  to  his  feet,  with 
tears  pouring  from  his  eyes,  he  said,  "It 
is  moments  like  this  that  make  my  life 
worth  living." 

At  his  summer  Music  Workshop  in 
Shawnee,  Fred  does  his  most  practical 
work  in  musical  stimulation.  Not  chil- 
dren, Workshop  students  are  directors 
of  school,  church,  college  and  industrial 
choral  groups,  who  pay  $85  for  a  week 
of  Waring. 

To  date  over  1,000  students  have 
attended  the.  Workshop,  among  them 
nuns,  priests,  a  lady  of  eighty-one,  an- 
other who  bicycled  halfway  across  the 
continent,  and  a  psychologist  who,  un- 
able to  carry  a  tune,  took  notes  on  the 
effects  of  total  immersion  in  music.  From 
early  morning  to  midnight  students  are 
put  through  every  variety  of  musical 
pace.  Daily,  after  watching  the  Penn- 
sylvanians'  morning  broadcast,  they  are 
rehearsed  thoroughly  by  the  maestro 
himself. 

If  Waring,  who  works  with  great  inten- 
sity, should  ever  give  indications  of 
weakening,  his  associates  have  a  prece- 
dent for  snapping  him  back  to  the  high 
Waring  pitch. 

Once,  just  once,  in  Washington  years 
ago  at  the  end  of  a  long  tour,  he  showed 
fatigue.  Leading  the  Pennsylvanians 
through  a  rehearsal,  he  was  lamentably 
lacking  in  his  usual  fire.  Observing  him, 
his  business  manager  realized  that  action 
was  needed — and  quickly! 

Seeking  out  the  janitor,  he  bribed  him 
to  carry  an  armful  of  folding  chairs  to 
the  balcony  and  hurl  them  to  the  floor 
below.  The  janitor  carried  out  his  in- 
structions, and  at  the  sound  of  the  crash 
the  drooping  Waring  jumped  as  if  struck 
by  lightning.  With  a  cry  of  rage,  he 
started  abusing  everything  in  sight,  in 
eluding  the  musicians  who,  he  stated,  had 
been  playing  the  world's  worst  music. 

The  business  manager  chuckled.  Fred 
was  Fred  again.  He's  been  Fred  ever 
since.  TZZT  E3EZJ 
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"Mrs.  Burling  has  a  new  coat  and — Joe! 
You  can  listen.  I  don't  want  one  like  it — " 


CKARLIS    PEABSOH 


"FUEL   SAVIN 
NEVER  BEFO 
POSSIBLE!" 
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ASK  YOUR 

ODeOtun;- 

DEALER  FOR    I 


JOHN  B.  KENNEDY 

. .  .  the  facts  about  the 

greatest  advance  in 

oil  heat  history! 
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New  Complete  Unil 


WILLIAMS    0IL-0-MATIC    DIVIS 

Eureka  Williams  Corp.,  Bloomingtrn.l 


AMAZING   PAZO  ACTS  TO 

RELIEVE  PAII 

OF  SIMPLE  PILES 

INSTANTLY 

Speed  amazing  relief  from  miseries 
simple  piJes.  with  soothing  Pazo*!  Act! 
relieve  pain  and  itching  instantly — soot 
inflamed  tissues — helps  prevent  sorer 
— reduce  swelling.  You  get  real  comfort 
help.  So  don't  suffer  one  moment  of  ne 
less  torture  from  simple  piles.  Get  Pazo 
fast,  wonderful  relief.  Ask  your  doc 
about  it.  Suppository  form — also  tu 
with  perforated  pile  pipe  for  easy,  th 
ough  application. 

*Pazo  Ointmtnt  and  Suppositories  ® 


NEED  EXTRA  INCOI 

to  meet  the 
high  cost  of  living? 

Collier's  offers  you  an  opportuni 
make  a  substantial  spare-time  in< 
to  meet  the  high  cost  of  living, 
can  build  up  a  paying  busines 
telephone  or  mail.  No  door-to- 
selling  is  necessary.  Simply  use 
'phone  or  mail  to  take  care  of 
scriptions  for  COLLIER'S  and 
popular  magazines. 

For  full  details,  just  mail  a  penny  p 
or  the  coupon  now! 

Independent  Agency  Division,  Desk 
THE  CROWELL-COJJLIER  PUB.  O 
250  Park  Avenue,  New  York  17,  N. 

Without  obligation,  please  send  me 
EXTRA  INCOME  PLAN  to  meet  the 
cost  of  living. 

NAME J 


ADDRESS . 
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THANK  GOD  FOR  MY  HEART  ATTACK! 


Continued  from  page  13 


buzzing  started  in  my  ears,  the  vertigo 
increased  and  the  lights  in  the  room 
seemed  unusually  and  frighteningly 
bright.  It  was  then  that  the  unmistakable 
symptoms  of  coronary  thrombosis  be- 

m,*  came  terrifyingly  apparent. 

First,  there  was  a  slight  ache  along 

]jm  my  left  arm   moving  slowi\    hack   and 

1  forth  from  my  shoulder  to  my  finger  tips. 

F0|  Then  it  seemed  as  though  the  entire  re- 
.gion    around    my    chest    became    con- 

kvM  stricted  as  if  it  were  held  by  a  powerful 


vise  that  was  being  slowly  tightened. 
And  now  the  pain  along  the  arm  was  un- 
endurable. I  knew  it  was  not  merely 
what  is  mistakenly  called  angina  pec 
toris.  It  was  much  worse.  It  was  a  coro- 
nary thrombosis. 

My  knowledge  that  it  was  a  coronary 
thrombosis  came  not  through  intuition 
nor  some  sixth  sense,  hut  out  of  specific 
knowledge.  I  had  learned  something 
about  the  symptoms  of  heart  diseases 
about  ten  years  before,  at  the  time  1  was 


Eating -in  or  out 

WITH  CHARLOTTE  ADAMS 


a 


TONY  VCNTI 

Pasticha  from  Pierre's  Restaurant,  San  Marino,  California 


SHUT  your  eyes.  You're  at 
Pierre's  Restaurant  in  San 
Marino,  California.  The  lights 
have  gone  out.  Strains  of  Ave 
Maria  fill  the  darkened  room. 
Pierre  is  pouring  flaming  liqueurs 
from  his  special  ladle.  His  never- 
ending  chatter  streams  on — when, 
presto,  a  portion  of  crepes  Suzette 
is  bom! 

I  found  this  production  alone 
worth  the  price  of  admission.  But 
Pierre,  a  tongue-in-cheek  former 
professor  of  philosophy  from 


Greece,  has  other  gastronomical 
tricks  up  his  sleeve.  His  large, 
attractively  decorated  restaurant 
specializes  in  good  steaks,  chops, 
chicken  and  sea  food.  Dinners 
range  in  price  from  $2.25  to  $3.50. 
Luncheon  is  from  $1.50  to  $3. 
(Crepes  Suzette  are  75  cents  a  por- 
tion extra.)  He  told  me  about  ad- 
ditional specialties,  not  listed  on 
the  menu,  that  can  be  had  upon 
request.  Here  is  the  recipe  for  one 
of  these,  a  Turkish  dish,  which  I 
pass  on  to  you. 


PASTICHA 

1  lb.  elbow  macaroni 

Boil  macaroni  until  just  cooked 

l'/i  teaspoons  onion  salt 

(about    12  minutes).  Add   1   tea- 
spoon   onion    salt.    Drain    well. 

V*  lb.  butter 

Brown  half  of  the  butter  and  add 

1  cup  grated  Parmesan  cheese 

to  macaroni  with  Parmesan.  Mix 
well.  Melt  other  half  of  butter  in 

Vi  cup  olive  oil 

frying  pan  and  add  olive  oil;  chop 
onion  and  garlic  fine;   fry  until 

Large  onion 

well   browned.   Add   beef.   Cook 

6  cloves  garlic 
1  lb.  ground  beef 

until  well  done.  Salt  after  cooking. 
Add  ore'gano.  Combine  with  maca- 
roni mixture.  Place  in  greased  bak- 

1 teaspoon  ore'gano 
4  eggs 

ing  dish.  Beat  eggs  until  thick.  Add 
flour,  Vi  teaspoon  onion  salt  and 
milk.  Beat  until  well  blended.  Pour 

1  tablespoon  flour 
Vi  cup  milk 

over  mixture  in  baking  dish  and 
bake  in  medium  oven  for  %  hour. 
Serves  6. 

//  you  u-lsh  to  receive  thi*  Paitlcha  recipe  printed  on  a  file  card,  tend  telf-ad- 
dretsed.  ttomped  envelope  to  Collier'i  Food  Editor.  Box  IS,  250  Park  Avenue, 
Neu:  York  17,  New   York.    Start  your  collodion  oj  Collier' i  Food  Recipei  nou. 
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DR.  SCHOLL'S  ZINO-PADS 

GIVE  INSTANT  RELIEF! 

Relief  follows  the  instant  you  protect  corns, 
sore  toes,  callouses  or  bunions  with  new 
Super-Soft  Dr.  Scholl's  Zino-pads.  Painful 
shoe  friction  stops  and  pressure  is  lifted 
almost  like  magic.  Apply  these  soothing, 
cushioning,  protective  pads  at  first  sign  of 
sore  toes  from  new  or  tight  shoes  and  you'll 
stop  corns  before  they  can  develop!  Use 
them  with  the  separate  Medications  in- 
cluded and  your  corns  or  callouses  will 
quickly  loosen  for  easy  removal. 

NO  OTHER  PAD  IS  LIKE  DR.  SCHOLL'S 

New  patented  creep-proof  Pinked  ^ 
Edge  molds  pad  to  toe  or  foot  with  J 
form-fit  smoothness.  Will  not  stick 
to  stocking  or  come  off  in  bath. 
Flesh  color.  As  easy  to  apply  as  a 
postage  stamp.  Write  for  FREE 
sample  (mention  size  wanted)  and 
FOOT  booklet.  Dr.  Scholl's, Inc., 
Dept.  Zl, Chicago  10,111. 


D-Scholls  Zino-pads 


The  ONLY  addressing  machine  in 
the  entire  world  that  prints 
addresses  through  non- 
metallic  typewriter 
stenciled  address 
cards  that  file  and 
serve  as  index  cards. 

Lift  it— try  it. 

Compare  it  and  you 

will  wonder  why  it  is  priced  so  low. 

ADDRESSING  MACHINE  CO. 

149-J  Albany  Street 
$13.30  Cambridge  39,  Mass. 

1 "  Established  1898  •  Ruled  AAAl 

Our  booklet  describes  28  models,  $45  to  $  1 8,000 


HOW  DR.  ED  WARDS 
HELPED  ME  LICK 

clogging,  transient 

CONSTIPATION 


"Whenever  undigested  food  clogs  my  intes- 
tines and  causes  constipation  with  its  bad 
breath,  lack  of  pep,  sallow  skin — I  rely  on 
Dr.  Edwards'  Olive  Tablets.  They  always 
work  so  gently  yet  thoroughly,  giving  you 
such  complete,  satisfactory,  more  natural- 
like  bowel  movements!" 

For  years,  Dr.  F.  M.  Edwards,  a  noted 
Ohio  Doctor,  successfully  relieved  his  con- 
stipated patients  with  his  famous  Olive 
Tablets — now  sold  by  drugstores.  Olive 
Tablets  are  a  strictly  all  vegetable  formula. 
They  act  on  both  upper  and  lower  bowels 
and  clean  waste  from  entire  intestinal 
tract.  Follow  directions.  15^,  30^,  60^. 


writing  a  story  in  which  the  central  char- 
acter died  of  a  heart  attack  in  his  sleep. 
Before  I  wrote  the  death  scene  I  had 
spent  several  days  in  the  New  York 
Public  Library  doing  research  on  the 
symptoms  of  a  coronary  occlusion.  I 
knew  them  all.  And  now  I  had  them. 

I  was  alone — my  wife  was  visiting  her 
mother — and  the  important  thing  was  to 
get  help  quickly.  The  lights  in  the  room 
seemed  brighter  than  ever,  the  buzzing 
continued  in  my  head,  and  there  is  no 
word  in  any  language  to  describe  the 
pain. 

Several  plans  of  action  suggested 
themselves.  I  could  stagger  or  crawl — 
but  not  walk — to  the  telephone  and  call 
our  family  physician.  I  started  to  put 
this  momentous  plan  into  operation. 
And  suddenly  I  remembered  through  the 
haze  that  he  was  out  of  town  attending 
a  convention  of  some  kind.  It  occurred 
to  me  then  that  I  could  call  for  emer- 
gency help  from  a  neighboring  doctor 
whose  apartment  was  about  fifteen  paces 
down  the  hall. 

Start  of  a  Long  Journey 

But  this  involved  a  long  and  perilous 
journey  out  of  the  living  room,  through 
the  foyer,  out  of  the  door  and  then  those 
interminable  fifteen  paces  to  the  doctor's 
door. 

The  vertigo  had  ceased,  but  the  pain 
increased  in  intensity  and  all  strength 
seemed  to  have  deserted  me. 

Each  succeeding  moment  seemed  to 
threaten  loss  of  consciousness;  the  most 
important  thing  now  was  not  to  pass 
out.  With  enormous  difficulty  I  stag- 
gered, half  walked,  out  of  the  living 
room,  through  the  foyer,  down  the  hall- 
way leading  to  the  bathroom,  steadying 
myself  against  the  sides  of  the  walls  as  I 
went. 

In  the  bathroom  I  found  a  bottle  of 
smelling  salts.  I  uncorked  it,  put  it  to 
my  nose;  but  it  was  odorless,  without 
effect.  The  stuff  had  apparently  evapo- 
rated. A  month  later,  when  I  came  out 
of  the  hospital,  I  tested  the  salts  and 
they  were  full  strength,  bringing  tears  to 
my  eyes. 

But  at  that  moment  my  body,  out  of  a 
wisdom  of  its  own,  was  conserving  all  its 
strength,  diminishing  all  but  the  vital 
functions,  rushing  all  its  reserves  to  my 
stricken  heart;  the  olfactory  sense  wasn't 
important  at  that  moment. 

I  was  now  farther  away  from  the 
doctor's  office  than  ever.  One  thought 
obsessed  my  reefing  brain — not  to  lose 
consciousness  before  I  could  get  help. 
The  sensation  that  I  was  slipping  away 
continued,  but,  steadying  myself  against 
the  walls,  I  made  for  the  door  of  the 
apartment.  As  I  left  it  I  had  a  desperate 
kind  of  presence  of  mind  that  enabled 
me  to  slip  the  catch  on  the  door  so  I'd  be 
able  to  get  back  again  without  a  key. 

Half  stumbling,  hanging  on  to  the 
wall,  slipping  to  my  knees  at  one  point,  I 
slowly  made  the  fifteen  paces  down  the 
deserted  corridor  and  pressed  the  doc- 
tor's doorbell. 

His  wife  answered.  She  looked  at  me 
in  alarm,  helped  me  back  to  my  apart- 
ment and  onto  one  of  the  couches  in  the 
living  room,  and  then  telephoned  her 
husband  who  was  out  on  a  call. 

I  don't  remember  how  long  I  lay  there; 
time  had  ceased  to  exist.  Finally  the  doc- 
tor arrived.  He  looked  at  me,  saw  and 
heard  the  desperate  breathing,  saw  the 
face  covered  with  perspiration,  the  blue 
lips,  the  terrified  expression  that  charac- 
terize victims  of  coronary  thrombosis. 

"You're  a  very  sick  man,"  he  said, 
reaching  for  my  pulse. 

"Yes,  I  know.  It's  a  coronary  throm- 
bosis, isn't  it?" 

My  research  on  the  death  scene  in  my 
story  was  paying  off.  It  was  a  poor  kind 
of  payment,  but  there  it  was. 

"Look,  doctor,"  I  said,  "I  know  it's  a 
coronary  thrombosis  and — " 

Even  these  few  halting  words  required 


a  lot  of  effort,  effort  that  I  could  ill  af- 
ford. 

" — I'm  in  terrible  pain,"  I  went  on, 
nevertheless.  "Give  me  a  shot  of  mor- 
phine in  the  vein  so  that  it'll  act  at  once, 
and  another  subcutaneous  one  so  that 
it'll  come  in  when  the  first  shot  wears 
off."  It  was  outlandishly  presumptuous, 
I  know,  but  I  said  it  anyhow. 

He  looked  at  me  with  an  expression 
that  combined  surprise  and  displeasure. 
Then  the  stern  look  in  his  eyes  softened 
and  he  smiled. 

"Don't  talk,  Mr.  Harrison,"  he  said. 
"You're  not  to  talk.  Take  it  easy." 

Then  he  moved  into  the  kitchen  where 
I  heard  him  going  through  the  motions 
of  sterilizing  a  hypodermic  needle.  He 
returned  in  a  short  while  and  gave  me 
the  injection.  And  in  a  few  minutes  the 
pain  in  my  chest  and  arm  eased  some- 
what, the  buzzing  in  my  head  dimin- 
ished, the  blinding  glare  of  the  lights 
dimmed  back  to  normal  and  I  began  to 
breathe  with  greater  ease. 

"Where  can  I  get  in  touch  with  your 
wife?"  the  doctor  asked. 

I  gave  him  the  number  at  which  Eva, 
my  wife,  could  be  reached.  The  tele- 
phone was  not  more  than  ten  feet  from 
the  couch  on  which  I  was  lying,  and  al- 
though he  spoke  quietly  into  the  mouth- 
piece, I  clearly  overheard  the  entire 
conversation.  He  spoke  with  a  blunt,  al- 
most heartless  candor  which  only  a  very 
young  doctor  or  a  cynical,  hardened  vet- 
eran would  employ: 

"Mrs.  Harrison?  This  is  Dr.  Roban. 
Your  husband  is  seriously  ill.  He's  just 
had  a  heart  attack — coronary  throm- 
bosis." 

Poor  Eva.  I  could  see  her  up  at  her 
mother's  home  called  away  from  the  din- 
ner table  to  receive  this  staggering  news, 
this  communication  of  catastrophe.  It 
required  no  special  gift  of  imagination 
to  see  the  blood  drained  from  her  face, 
to  observe  her,  in  absentia,  as  she  braced 
herself  against  the  telephone  table,  to 
see  the  effort  of  will  that  prevented  the 
receiver  from  slipping  from  her  hand. 
The  doctor  went  on : 

"His  condition  is  dangerous.  I  think 
the  best  place  for  him  is  in  the  hospital. 
He  needs  oxygen  and  other  treatment 
that  can't  be  administered  at  home.  Shall 
I  get  him  a  private  room?  I  can  get  him 
one  at  the  Peter  Cooper  General  Hos- 
pital. If  it's  all  right  with  you,  I'll  phone 
for  the  ambulance  service  at  once.  You'd 
better  get  down  here  as  soon  as  you 
can." 

The  injection  was  doing  its  merciful 
job.  The  pain  was  nearly  gone.  The  doc- 
tor finished  talking  to  my  wife  and  called 
an  ambulance  service: 

"See  if  you  can  get  them  down  here 
as  soon  as  possible  .  .  .  Peter  Cooper 
General  Hospital .  .  .  it's  a  cardiac  case." 

The  First  Pulse  Reading 

Then  he  came  to  sit  by  my  side,  closely 
scrutinizing  my  face  and  taking  my 
pulse.  Before  I  left  the  hospital  a  month 
later  I  had  a  chance  to  look  at  my  chart, 
and  the  first  entry  read:  "Pulse  almost 
nonexistent." 

I  had  done  fairly  well  so  far.  But  now 
I  was  overcome  by  a  desire  to  give  up  the 
struggle;  I  had  had  enough.  Everything 
seemed  hopeless.  My  entire  nervous  sys- 
tem, my  body,  my  mind,  clamored  for 
surrender.  It  was  as  though  this  craving 
for  release  from  the  fear  of  impending 
death  were  actually  being  articulated. 
Somewhere  from  behind  the  couch  it 
was  as  if  the  words  were  being  spoken 
in  a  hoarse  whisper: 

"Stop  struggling.  Do  as  the  doctor 
tells  you.  Take  it  easy,  you've  had 
enough.  Take  it  easy.  Relax,  relax — " 

The  voice  seemed  ingratiating  and 
comforting.  And  I  imagined  two  strong 
sustaining  arms,  inviting  me  to  sink  back 
and  relinquish  the  struggle.  It  was  an 
engaging  invitation.  In  fantasy,  I  con- 
ceived of  these  arms  as  being  covered 
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YOU   CAN   UAKN   TO   KIDl   IN  5  MINUT 

Indian  will  give  you  up  to  90  miles  p 
gallon,  get  you  to  work  faster,  park  easil 
thread  through  crowded  traffic.  But  tl 
big  reason  for  owning  an  Indian  is  FU1 
Fun  on  the  open  road,  with  congeni 
companions,  club  activities,  excitii 
events  to  go  to.  Send  for  free  bookh 
"How  to  Ride  a  Motorcycle, "  by  B  i  1 1  Ster 

NevX&0*s/sW*i  "OUTWEIGH 

INDIAN  MOTOCYCLE  CO.,  D.pt  C 
Springfi.ld,  Mon.  .  DEALER  INQUIRIES  INVIT  < 
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MOVING 

to  another  city? 

Move  by  North  American  ond  be 
»afe!  Over  500  agents  to  serve 
you.  For  nearest  agent,  see  classi- 
fied phone  book.  Get  estimate 
now.  Packing,  moving,  storage. 
Service     anywhere     in     the     nation. 

wwwwwww 
North  American 

VAN  LINES,  Inc. 

General    Office*:    FORT    WAYNE,   IND. 
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Learn  here  the  TRUTH  about 

PSORIASL 

IS  IT  A  SKIN  DISEASE 
OR  INTERNAL? 


For  the  past  several  years  a  number  of  Physici 
have  reported  amazing  success  in  treating  Psorii 
with  lipan— a  new  medical  wonder  taken  tit: 
natty,  lipan  (registered  U.S.  Patent  Office)  i 
combination  of  glandular  substances  that  tt 
certain  internal  disorders  which  many  med 
men  now  agree  to  be  the  cause  of  Psoriasis.  Clin 
results  show  lipan  successful  in  over  90%  of 
cases  treated.  Even  stubborn  lesions  are  allevia 
to  a  degree  almost  beyond  belief.  Absolutely  ha, 
lens !  Ask  your  druggist  for  lipan.  or  write  dii 
for  free  booklet.  Or  send  for  month's  supply  ( 
tablets) ,  enclosing  check  or  money  order  for  $8 
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ith  a  soft  dark  fur  or  with  black  velvet. 

1  write  now,  I  wonder  why  these  hal- 

:inatory,    symbolic    arms    of    death 

juld  have  been  imagined  as  those  of  a 

oman. 

Anyway,  there  were  the  arms,  there 
s  the  seductive  invitation — 
Then,  like  a  person  suddenly  recoiling 
m  obvious  danger,  1  made  an  attempt 
>  sit  up  on  the  couch  The  doctor  gently 
•laced  a  restraining  hand  on  my  shoul- 
er. 

"Take  it  easy.   I  want  you  to  lie  per- 
tly Still.   All  this  effort  is  bad  for  your 
eart." 

But  the  voice  and  the  invitation  were 
till  there,  and  it  was  necessary  for  me  to 
nd  an  incantation  in  answer  to  the 
eadly  invitation. 
1  thought  of  the  nearly  ended  fourth 
rati  of  my  novel  lying  on  the  desk.  I 
ought  of  the  years  of  painful  work 
i-hich  had  gone  into  the  writing  of  it. 
I  thought  of  Eva  and  all  our  unful- 
lled  plans,  and  then  I  found  the  answer: 
Not  yet  .  .  ." 
It  became  a  rhythmic  refrain,  uttered 
my  mind  with  a  steady  pumping  four- 
beat  of  good  solid  jazz.  "Not  yet, 
ot  yet — " 
I  granted  the  fact  that  I  was  not  im- 
rfal.  that  one  day  I,  too,  would  have 
die  since  there  is  no  herb  or  crystal- 
J  antibody  that  would  ever  cure 
eath.  but  1  was  not  ready  for  it.  Not  yet! 
The  doctor  left  me  for  a  few  minutes, 
nt  into  the  kitchen,  prepared  another 
ypodermic  and  returned,  needle  in 
d.  and  rubbed  my  arm  with  alcohol, 
e  jabbed  the  needle  into  my  arm  and 
en  sat  down  and  held  my  wrist  anx- 

ly.  feeling  for  the  pulse. 
The  voice  behind  me  began  to  fade 
the  medicine  took  effect.    The  pain 
as  now  completely  gone,  every  vestige 
f   it.    Things   faded   out,   impressions 
ere  blurred  and  indistinct,  the  perspi- 
tion  on  my  face  was  now  dried. 
Time  had  lost  all  its  meaning.   It  had 
ome   telescoped,   so   to   speak,    and 
n.  sooner  than  I  had  expected,  two 
n  from  the  ambulance  service,  carry- 
g  a  stretcher,  stood  at  my  side.   They 
died    me   with    extraordinary   care, 
a  kind  of  consideration  and  gentle- 
en  that  so  many  have  long  ceased  to 
pect  in  this  world.    I  was  lifted  onto 
e  stretcher,  into  the  elevator,  down  to 

lobby  and  out  into  the  ambulance. 

After  a  coronary  thrombosis  you  lie 

a  hospital  bed  from  three  to  ten  in- 

rminable  weeks.  Time  is  as  slow-gaited 

it  surely  must  be  in  prison.  After  the 

t  few  days  of  shots  of  one  kind  or  an- 


other to  keep  you  quiet  and  to  keep  your 
blood  vessels  dilated,  treatment  boils 
down  to  bed  rest.  Virtually  immobile, 
you  be  there  waiting  for  the  wound  in 
your  heart  to  heal. 

Finally  the  day  came  when  my  doctor 
granted  me  permission  to  resume  my 
normal  activities.  The  first  time  1  von 
tured  out  of  the  house,  apart  from  an 
occasional  w.ilk  around  the  block,  was 
on  an  early  spring  day.  Unless  you've 
been  close  to  death,  you'll  never  know 
how  inspiring  a  day  in  spring  can  really 
be.  The  poets  have  never  done  the  sub- 
ject full  justice. 

A  Lesson  in  Life  Valuation 

I  was  on  my  way  to  meet  a  friend  for 
cocktails.  As  I  walked  up  M.ulison  Ave- 
nue it  occurred  to  me  that  perhaps  the 
most  gratifying  thing  about  having  sur- 
vived a  heart  attack  is  the  renewed  sense 
of  wonder  of  life  that  follows.  You've 
been  given  a  second  chance  in  a  world 
where  millions  are  given  not  even  a  first 
chance.  You  feel  like  a  condemned  man 
who  has  been  saved  by  a  last-minute  re- 
prieve. Life,  henceforth,  will  never  be 
something  to  be  taken  for  granted  or 
spent  with  prodigality. 

Everything  seems  to  be  touched  with 
the  unspoiled  quality  of  new  life.  You 
wake  up  each  morning  as  if  this  simple 
act  in  itself  is  an  enormous  achievement. 
Every  lick  of  work  gives  you  unusual  sat- 
isfaction. The  routine  visit  of  a  friend 
seems  warm  with  new  meaning.  All 
your  physical  and  intellectual  senses  are 
heightened  and  sharpened. 

My  heart  attack  made  it  possible  for 
me  to  lie  back  for  nearly  two  months 
and  think  through  the  dilemma  of  our 
times  and  to  come  to  the  conclusion — 
not  very  original  nor  very  startling,  but 
true  nevertheless — that  we  all  must  die 
and  none  of  us  has  the  right  to  hasten  a 
single  human  being  along  the  road  to  in- 
evitable death. 

In  an  age  drenched  with  pessimism,  it 
finally  gave  me  the  serenity  out  of  which 
to  search  for  and  find  a  personal  basis 
for  optimism. 

It  helped  me  to  realize  that  life  must 
not  be  lived  in  a  state  of  constant  tension, 
and  that,  heart  attack  or  not,  life  should 
be  lived  with  completeness  and  grace. 

It  gave  me  a  renewed  sense  of  the 
freshness  of  things,  a  special  feeling  for 
even  the  most  mundane  aspects  of  life. 

It  gave  me  a  sense  of  tolerance  toward 
all  people,  and  nearly  all  ideas  and 
movements.  Because  after  a  heart  attack 
you  face  life  with  greater  benevolence; 


"Please,  Mother,  don't  nag  Carl  so.    Give 
him  a  chance  to  hear  what  I  have  to  say!" 
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Union  Pacific  alto  serves 
Sun  Valley,  Idaho  .  .  . 
Colorado  .  .  .  Pacific  North- 
wttt  .  .  .  Yellowstone  .  .  . 
Lot  VegaiHoover  Dam  . . . 
California  . . .  and  scores  of 
Dude  Ranch**. 


Ihree  famous  National  Parks;  Zion  .  .  .  Bryce 
Canyon  in  Utah  .  .  .  and  Arizona's  Grand  Can- 
yon, utterly  different  in  natural  formations  and 
glowing  color,  are  closely  connected  by  paved 
highways  and  may  be  seen  on  one  memorable 
motor  bus  tour  which  also  includes  Cedar 
Breaks  National  Monument  and  Kaibab 
National  Forest. 

Union  Pacific  takes  you  direct  to  Cedar  City, 
Utah,  gateway  to  this  land  of  scenic  beauty, 
in  restful,  air  conditioned  Pullman  or  Coach. 

You  can  make  these  colorful  National  Parks 
your  vacation  destination  or,  if  preferred,  stop 
over  en  route  to  or  from  Los  Angeles  at  no 
additional  rail  fare. 


UNION  PACIFIC  RAILROAD 
stoom  274,  Omaha  2,  Nebr. 

■  ■  B-J   >  ^\  ■_■         Qa^|P|«                                     lorn  inttreiled  In  o   train  trip  to  the   So.  Utah- 
WaTVI^tTra        rMViriV                            Arizona  National  Pork..    Pl.oie  ..nd  fr..  booklet. 
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Send  information  on  All-Expense,  Escorted  Town  Q 
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<ISTO  all-purpose  pencil 
makes  a  strong,  clear  mark  on 
any  surface.  Glass,  metal,  cello- 
phane, plastic,  wood,  any  paper, 
porcelain,  newsprint,  and  those 
hard  to  mark  items. 

Listo  is  the  finest  pricing  and 
marking  pencil  for  grocers,  drug- 
gists, hardware  dealers,  plumb- 
ers, printers,  newspaper  men,  and 
almost  every  kind  of  work. 

LEADS  THAT  DON'T  BREAK 

IN  6  COLORS 

BLACK  RED 

BLUE  GREEN 

BROWN  YELLOW 

Solid  Colors  to  the  Box 
EXTRA   LARGE    LEADS 

AT  ILL  STATIONERY.  DRUG  AND  VARIETY  STORES 


LISTO    PENCIL   CORP  .  ALAMEDA.  CALIFORNIA 
IN  CANADA:  LISTO  PRODUCTS.  LTD..  VANCOUVER.  B.C. 


He'll  warm  up  to 
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the  dash  that 


makes  the  dish 

FREE- "Cooking  for  a  Man."  Writ* 
C  r .  Heublein  A  Bro.t  Inc.,  Depi.  <  ,  Hartford,  Conn. 
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SAFTHED 

THUMB  TACK 


CUARAHTll!  PIN  CANT  PASS  THROUGH   THE  MEAD 

MANY  NEVER 
SUSPECT  CAUSE 
OF  BACKACHES 

This  Old  Treatment  Often 
Brings  Happy  Relief 

Many  sufferers  relieve  nagging  backache  quick- 
ly, once  they  discover  that  the  real  cause  of  their 
trouble  may  be  tired  kidneys.  The  kidneys  are 
Nature's  chief  way  of  taking  the  excess  acids  and 
waste  out  of  the  blood. 

When  disorder  of  kidney  function  permits  poison- 
ous matter  to  remain  in  your  blood,  it  may  cause  nag- 
ging backache, rheumatic  pains, leg  pains, loss  of  pep 
and  energy,  getting  up  nights,  swelling,  puffiness 
under  the  eyes,  headaches  and  dizziness. 

Don't  waitl  Ask  your  druggist  for  Doan's  Pills, 
a  stimulant  diuretic,  used  successfully  by  millions 
for  over  60  years.  Doan's  give  happy  relief  and  will 
help  the  15  miles  of  kidney  tubes  flush  out  poison- 
ous waste  from  your  blood.  Get  Doan's  Pills. 
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you  come  to  realize  what  the  author  of 
Ecclesiastes  so  well  knew  when  he  said 
that  all  is  vanity  and  that  we  should  each 
go  our  way  and  "eat  thy  bread  with  joy, 
and  drink  thy  wine  with  a  merry 
heart . . .  Whatsoever  thy  hand  findeth  to 
do,  do  it  with  thy  might;  for  there  is  no 
work,  nor  device,  nor  knowledge,  nor 
wisdom  in  the  grave,  whither  thou 
goest." 

Since  that  memorable  evening,  I  have 
learned  not  only  how  to  live  with  a  heart 
attack,  but  how  to  extract  the  maximum 
out  of  life  to  a  degree  I  never  believed 
possible. 

I  now  fully  understand  what  Father 
Latour,  in  Willa  Cather's  Death  Comes 
for  the  Archbishop,  meant  when  he 
smiled  slowly  and  said,  "I  shall  not  die 
of  a  cold,  my  son,  I  shall  die  of  having 
lived." 

And  so,  without  irreverence  or  out  of 
a  desire  to  tempt  the  Fates,  I  can  now 
say,  "Thank  God  for  my  heart  attack." 

The  first  New  Year's  Eve  after  my  ill- 
ness was  an  important  time  for  me.  I 
had  survived  the  heart  attack;  I  had  lived 
out  the  year.  Eva  and  I  had  some  friends 
in  to  help  us  celebrate  the  double  event, 
and  along  about  midnight  our  guests 
overflowed  from  the  living  room  into  the 
foyer.  There  was  music,  a  variety  of 
liquors,  good  food,  which  included  a 
baked  ham;  and  lots  of  lively  conversa- 
tion. Dr.  Constant,  who  had  seen  me 
through  my  ordeal,  was  our  dearest  and 
most  valued  friend  and  guest  that  night. 
The  dual  nature  of  the  occasion,  aided 
and  abetted  by  two  or  three  drinks, 
elated  me  enormously. 

In  my  presence,  Eva,  who  was  some- 
what fearful  that  the  gaiety  might  prove 
too  much  for  me,  asked  Dr.  Constant, 
"Do  you  think  he's  overdoing  it?" 

"Hell,  no,"  Bill  said.  "This  is  a  won- 
derful time  for  him.  He's  made  the 
grade,  he  knows  it,  and  a  little  celebra- 
tion won't  do  him  any  harm.  Besides, 
alcohol  is  a  stimulant  and  a  vasodilator. 
Not  only  is  he  permitted  to  take  it,  I'll 
give  him  a  demerit  if  he  doesn't." 

Wife  Worried  by  His  Gaiety 

As  midnight  approached,  the  party 
became  more  convivial,  and  with  a 
group  of  friends  around  me,  I  launched 
into  the  narration  of  an  amusing  anec- 
dote. I  was  more  animated  than  at  any 
time  since  the  attack,  and  at  one  point 
during  the  telling  of  the  story  I  saw  Eva 
look  apprehensively  at  Dr.  Constant, 
and  I  saw  the  reassuring  gesture  of  his 
hand,  as  if  to  say,  "Let  him  alone,  he's 
doing  fine." 

After  midnight  the  party  was  still 
going  strong,  and  shortly  afterward  I 
asked  Dr.  Constant  about  the  standing 
rule  for  cardiacs'  getting  to  bed  before 
midnight. 

"That's  the  general  rule,  but  this  is  the 
one  exception,"  he  said. 

I  awoke  the  next  morning  feeling  fine, 
and  there  have  been  scores  of  mornings 
like  it  since.  I  had  made  the  grade.  I  was 
moving  forward  . . . 

At  the  hospital,  and  later — I  read 
everything  I  could  find  on  the  subject  of 
heart  ailments,  and  talked  with  many 
specialists — I  learned  a  great  many  facts 
which  may  be  of  interest,  and  perhaps 
of  some  value  to  others  who  are  troubled 
with  "weak  hearts." 

It's  important  to  remember  that  coro- 
nary thrombosis  is  not  a  disease  in  the 
sense  that  tuberculosis,  cancer,  diabetes 
and  polio  are  diseases.  It  is  not  bacterio- 
logical in  origin;  there  is  no  thrombotic 
virus.  It's  a  disease  caused  by  living. 

People  who  live  intensively,  who  take 
their  work  seriously,  who  live  each  mo- 
ment completely,  who  experience  things 
more  intensely  than  others,  appear  to  be 
more  prone  to  coronary  occlusion  than 
others. 

It  may  well  be  that  there  will  never  be 
a  "cure"  for  coronary  thrombosis.  Be- 
cause if  medical  science  ever  achieves 


its  most  fantastic  goals — absolute  and 
complete  cures  for  cancer,  nephritis,  tu- 
berculosis, diabetes,  polio,  not  to  men- 
tion the  common  cold — even  then,  all 
human  beings  must  ultimately  die  of  the 
failure  of  one  or  more  vital  organs,  since 
death,  like  birth,  is  inherent  in  nature's 
scheme  of  continuity. 

If  you  were  told  that  you  are  not  im- 
mortal, that  one  day,  like  all  of  us,  you 
must  die,  you  would  not  be  overcome  by 
fear.  And  so,  since  we  must  all  die,  and 
since  coronary  thrombosis  occurs  as  a 
warning  that  the  most  vital  of  our  organs 
is  running  down,  there  should  also  be  no 
occasion  for  terror.  A  heart  attack  is  a 
dramatic  signal  that  you  must  begin  to 
live  at  another  tempo.  It's  an  indication 
that  the  extravagant  days  of  your  youth 
are  over.  You've  been  given  that  heaven- 
sent second  chance,  you  must  learn  to 
live  within  your  physical  income.  Work, 
pleasure,  achievement,  love — all  of  these 
things  are  possible  provided  they  are 
taken  in  moderation.  Which  is  a  good 
rule  even  for  noncardiacs  past  forty. 

Work  and  play  must  be  properly  bal- 
anced and  overexertion  of  any  kind — 
physical,  mental  or  emotional — must  be 
avoided  at  all  costs.  Excessively  hearty 
eating,  particularly  at  dinnertime,  cannot 
cause  cardiac  disease,  but  can  bring  on 
an  attack  in  a  heart  which  is  already 
weakened.  Most  physicians  recommend 
several  light  meals  rather  than  one  or  two 
heavy  ones. 

Moreover,  overeating  always  should 
be  avoided  because  obesity  places  an 
added  strain  on  an  overtaxed  heart. 

The  secret  of  how  to  survive  a  heart 
attack  is  the  secret  of  all  good  living — 
to  live  well  yet  rationally,  fully  yet  with- 
out overexertion,  interested  in  all  things 
yet  maintaining  a  serene  outlook.  In 
short,  to  be  so  in  love  with  life  that  noth- 
ing could  ever  induce  you  to  squander  it. 

Being  a  cardiac,  I  feel  a  sense  of  kin- 
ship with  all  my  fellows  who  are  simi- 
larly affected.  After  my  attack,  I  wanted 
to  know  everything  I  could,  not  only 
about  coronary  thrombosis,  but  about 
other  forms  of  heart  disease.  So,  as  I 
have  said,  I  read  the  literature  on  the 
subject,  both  technical  and  popular.  I 
made  a  nuisance  of  myself  asking  ques- 
tions of  cardiologists,  specialists  in  inter- 
nal medicine,  and  other  physicians. 

This  is  what  I  learned: 

Does  coronary  thrombosis  rank  high- 
est among  the  fatal  heart  diseases,  and 
what  is  its  rate  of  mortality  in  the  initial 
attack? 


Yes.  Approximately  15  per  cent  of 
initial  attacks  are  fatal. 

This  article  has  dealt  largely  h», 
coronary  thrombosis.  What  are  the  ott 
principal  kinds  of  heart  disease? 

It's  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  hi 
disease  takes  on  many  forms,  and  mci 
than  one  symptom  may  be  present  at  t 
same  time.    The  outstanding  kinds 
heart  ailments  are  arteriosclerotic  he; 
disease,  hypertensive  heart  disease,  rhe 
matic  heart  disease,  congenital  heart  d 
ease    and    cardiovascular    syphilis, 
some  cases  diseases  are  combined.   Tl 
is  particularly  true  of  rheumatic  h« 
disease  and  subacute  bacterial  endoct|  | 
ditis,  or  hypertensive  and  arteriosclero 
heart  disease. 


Sometimes  It's  Hereditary 


Can  heart  disease  be  inherited? 

In  some  cases  infants  are  born  wi 
heart  disease,  and  the  medical  professi< 
is  still  in  doubt  as  to  the  cause1  in  mc 
cases.     Recent   research   discloses   tt 
tendencies  toward  some  forms  of  net] 
disease  may  be  inherited.  These  inclu] 
inherent    tendencies    to    hypertensict 
rheumatic  fever  and  coronary  artery  d 
ease  at  an  early  age. 

Which  heart  ailment  is  most  comnu 
among  children? 

Rheumatic    heart   disease   comprisHf 
about  one  third  of  all  heart  disease  at ,. 
ages.    It  is  childhood's  greatest  enerr 
killing  five  times  as  many  children  as  i 
fantile  paralysis,  whooping  cough,  dip 
theria,  scarlet  fever,  measles  and  polt 
combined.  Rheumatic  fever  is  the  cat 
of  rheumatic  heart  disease. 

What  is  rheumatic  fever? 

The  exact  cause  of  this  widespread  d 
ease  is  unknown,  but  there  is  some  co 
nection  between  it  and  infection 
hemolytic  streptococci.  Rheumatic  fev 
attacks  the  inner  lining  and  valves  of  t 
heart  in  many  cases. 

While  no  accurate  figures  are  ava 
able,  it  is  believed  that  there  are  neai 
600,000  people  in  the  U.S.  whose  hea 
are  damaged  by  rheumatic  fever. 

What  is  angina  pectoris? 

There  is  no  such  disease  as  angi 
pectoris.  Translated,  the  words  mez 
"pain  in  the  chest."  It  is  often  a  sym 
torn  of  coronary  sclerosis  and  syphili 
heart  disease.  It  can  occur  in  other  typ 
of  heart  disease  and  even  in  perso 
without  heart  disease. 

Which  heart  ailment  is  most  comm 
among  the  middle-aged  and  elderly? 
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.3  we  have  seen,  rheumatic  heart  dis- 
8:  usually  starts  in  early  childhood, 
ciewhere  around  the  age  of  five  and 
j  its  maximum  before  the  age  of  fif- 
>i.  High  blood  pressure  and  coronary 
i>ry  disease  are  most  common  in  mid- 
1  age. 

.'an  drinking  and  smoking  adversely 
met  a  healthy  heart? 
:  Jo,  says  Dr.  Paul  D.  White  of  the 
irvard  University  Medical  School.    It 
j»ossible,  he  says,  that  smoking  may 
Ltitly  affect  the  stomach  and   lungs. 
|  tobacco,  if  the  heart  is  healthy,  he 
L,  can  do  no  appreciable  harm.   The 
ate  holds  true  of  drinking  unless  it  is 
Ulged  in  to  excess, 
'a/i  the  taking  of  certain  drugs,  such 
tispirin,  benzedrine  and  barbiturates, 
met  a  normal  heart? 
lo,  if  taken  according  to  your  doctor's 
itcription. 

fan  overweight  be  the  cause  of  a  heart 
k? 

i   ontrary  to  a  popular  notion,  this  is 
so.    However,  in  persons  suffering 
l  high  blood  pressure  or  having  heart 
,  overweight  may  have  dangerous 
uences. 

in  i  an  une\-en  heartbeat  a  warning  of 
roaching  cardiac  disease? 
his,  too,  is  a  popular  and  mistaken 
on.  Some  persons  in  good  health 
hearts  which  skip  or  are  irregular. 
ici  re  there  any  symptoms  preliminary 
a   he  onset  of  heart  disease? 

ery  often.  There  are  two  symptoms 
may  signal  the  existence  of  heart 
c:  ase:  shortness  of  breath  and  chest 
t;  i.  However,  shortness  of  breath  may 
(due  to  general  physical  unfitness, 
c»ous  fatigue  or  overweight.  Pain  in 
M  region  of  the  heart  is  commonly 
and  in  neurotics  with  perfectly  normal 
trts  or  after  undue  physical  effort. 
mre  men  more  susceptible  to  heart  dis- 
ar  than  women? 

'es,  in  cases  of  coronary  artery  dis- 
»'.  No,  for  other  types. 
t  f  a  "heart  murmur"  a  sign  of  heart 
jfase? 
«'ot  necessarily.   In  some  cases  a  so- 
led heart  murmur  is  of  no  practical 
0ificance.     Active    people,   including 
rtsmen  and  athletes,  have  had  such 
murs  and  have  lived  to  a  ripe  old 
In  cases  where  a  heart  murmur  ex- 
however,  it  is  wise  to  consult  a  doc- 
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an    physical    exertion    cause    heart 


>efinitely  no.    There  is  no  evidence 
the  physical  exertion  required  by 
ordinary  type  of  occupation  can,  in 
f,  produce  heart  disease. 

.specta  of  the  Work  Problem 

work    possible   after   a   coronary 
't  attack? 

es.   But  heavy  physical  labor  is  not 
sable. 

o  cardiacs  make  good  workers? 
es.  In  a  survey  conducted  by  the 
•artment  of  Labor  Statistics  of  the 
>artment  of  Labor  for  the  Veterans 
ainistration,  1,800  workers  with  car- 
impairments  were  compared  with 
0  unimpaired  fellow  workers  in  the 
e  job.  Although  cardiacs  were 
itly  higher  in  absenteeism,  they  were 
ltly  lower  in  disabling  work  injuries. 
;hologically,  the  cardiac  makes  a 
er  worker  because  life,  work  and 
evement  hold  greater  significance  for 


'an  the  use  of  salt  and  spices  cause 

disease? 

he  use  of  salt,  spices  and  any  herbs 
1  in  cooking  cannot  adversely  affect 
heart.  However,  in  cases  of  cardiac 
jre  and  high  blood  pressure,  low-salt 
s  are  suggested  by  all  physicians. 

it  possible  to  have  cardiac  symp- 
s  without  actually  having  an  organic 

t  disease? 

ny  cardiologist  will  tell  you  that  it's 

uncommon  for  persons  in  normal 


health  to  have  some  cardiac  symptoms 
occasionally.  These  include  palpitation, 
shortness  of  breath,  and  a  sense  of  con- 
striction in  the  heart  area.  In  the  past, 
and  even  at  present,  in  some  cases,  these 
have  been  diagnosed  as  soldier's  heart, 
effort  syndrome,  nervous  heart  and  neu- 
rocirculatory asthenia.  Actually,  accord- 
ing to  the  latest  psychoanalytical  clinical 
observation,  these  are  various  manifesta- 
tions of  an  anxiety  neurosis. 

Cardiac  symptoms  are  unpleasant  but 
they  are  not  physically  dangerous  and 
never  the  cause  of  death.  A  neurosis  by 
itself,  no  matter  how  severe,  cannot  plug 
a  coronary  artery,  nor  kill  a  normal 
heart. 

Can  conscious  worry  damage  the 
heart? 

No. 

How  long  can  you  live  after  a  heart 
attack? 

The  statistics  on  this  question  are  re- 
markably meager.  I  know  men  who  had 
coronary  attacks  five,  ten  and  twenty 
years  ago,  and  who  are  still  going  strong. 

Studying  Debits  and  Credits 

Having  answered  these  questions,  how 
do  the  books  balance  on  the  question  of 
cardiac  disease? 

On  the  debit  side  we  have  the  follow- 
ing: One  out  of  every  three  deaths  in  the 
United  States  is  due  to  cardiovascular 
disease.  One  person  dies  every  minute 
of  heart  disease.  Since  1900  the  number 
of  deaths  from  heart  diseases  has  more 
than  doubled.  Nearly  one  out  of  every 
two  deaths  after  the  age  of  forty-five  is 
caused  by  heart  disease.  It  is  no  respecter 
of  ages.  Cardiovascular  disease  is  the 
leading  cause  of  death  among  children 
from  five  to  fifteen  years  old. 

On  the  credit  side,  however,  we  have 
the  prevention,  by  the  use  of  sulfa  drugs, 
of  recurrences  of  attacks  of  acute  rheu- 
matic fever.  Surgical  cure  or  relief  can 
now  be  obtained  in  the  case  of  certain 
congenital  cardiovascular  defects.  Suba- 
cute bacterial  endocarditis  may  be  pre- 
vented, and,  in  many  cases,  cured 
through  the  use  of  penicillin  or  strepto- 
mycin and  in  rare  cases,  surgery. 

Advances  have  been  made  in  the 
medical  and  surgical  treatment  of  the 
diseases  of  the  peripheral  vascular 
system,  i.e.,  in  the  blood  vessels  of  the 
arms  and  legs.  Prevention  of  syphilitic 
heart  disease  is  now  possible  by  effective 
and  proper  treatment  of  syphilis  in  its 
early  stages.  The  cure  of  thyroid  heart 
disease  by  prompt  surgical  or  medical 
treatment  of  toxic  goiter  is  becoming  in- 
creasingly successful. 

So  there  you  have  the  questions  and 
the  answers,  the  debit  and  the  credit 
pages  of  the  cardiac  ledger. 

The  greatest  question  of  all — what 
causes  arteriosclerosis  and  coronary 
thrombosis? — still  cannot  be  answered 
by  medical  science.  Someday,  and  per- 
haps soon,  an  answer  may  be  made  avail- 
able. Someday,  methods  and  drugs  may 
be  discovered  to  delay  the  process  by 
means  of  which  the  arteries  are 
hardened. 

There's  no  use  denying  it,  after  a  heart 
attack  a  sword  of  Damocles  hangs  over 
your  head.  But  you  may  live  on  for  an 
indefinite  period  of  time,  depending 
upon  your  physical  vitality,  your  will  to 
live,  your  mental  health  and  your  intel- 
ligence. .  .  , 

A  few  months  ago,  Eva  and  I  were 
dining  out,  celebrating  the  success  of  my 
novel.  The  room  was  warm,  and  forget- 
ting Dr.  Constant's  admonition,  I  put  my 
hand  to  my  pulse.  Yes,  there  it  was  tick- 
ing away  steadily,  evenly,  and  with  good 
tone.  I  looked  up  to  see  Eva  smiling 
at  me. 

"Don't  worry,"  she  said,  "you're  very 
much  alive.  Your  eyes  are  clear,  you 
look  bronzed  and  well,  better  than  at  any 
time  since  I've  known  you- 

I  grinned  and   I've  never  taken  m; 
pulse  since. 
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"WEEK-END  TEST" proves: 
Cleaner,  more  soothing  shaves 


Don't  |u»t  gutu  what  gives 
you  tho  host  shavo — makt 
this  Moll*  "Wook-ond  Tost." 

J  Let  your  beard  grow  during 
the  week  end. 

2.  Monday  morning ,  when  your 
whiskers  are  at  their  longest 
and  toughest,  put  your 
present  cream  on  half  your 
face. 

3.  Put  Molle\  the  heavier  brush- 
less  cream,  on  the  other  half 
of  your  face.  Spread  it  thin! 

4#  Go  over  your  face  JUST 
ONCE  with  your  razor... 
and  feel  the  difference. 

Double  your  money  back . .  . 

.  ..if  Molle  does  not  give  you  the  best 
shave  you  ever  had  in  your  life.  Get 
a  tube  today. 

If  this  test  does  not  convince  you, 
just  mail  us  back  the  Molle'  tube. 
Address,  Box  49,  New  York  8,  N.  Y. 


DISFIGURED 
BY   UGLY 
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SORIASIS 


Enemy  of  Beauty 


/<* 
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•  It's  an  appalling  thing  to  discover  the  dread  signs  of  psoriasis — youth's 
bright  beauty  clouded  by  disfigurement.  But  there's  SIROIL  to  help  you. 
SIROIL  may  open  up  a  new  outlook  as  it  has  done  for  thousands  of  others. 
SIROIL  tends  to  remove  the  crusts  and  scales  of  psoriasis  which  are  external 
in  character  and  located  on  the  outer  layer  of  the  skin.  If  or  when  your 
psoriasis  lesions  recur,  light  applications  of  SIROIL  will  help  keep  them 
under  control.  Applied  externally,  SIROIL  does  not  stain  clothing  or  bed 
linen,  nor  does  it  interfere  in  any  way  with  your  daily  routine.  Try  it. 
Certainly  it's  worth  a  trial,  particularly  since  it's  offered  to  you  on  a  two- 
weeks'-satisfaction-or-money-refunded  basis. 

Write  today  jor  booklet  on  Psoriasis,  using  coupon — 


AT  ALL  DRUG  STORES 

SIROIL 


Siroil  Laboratories,  lnc.,Dept.  C-63,  Detroit  26,  Mich. 

Siroil  of  Canada.  Ltd.,  Box  488,  Windsor,  Ont. 
Please  send  me  your  free  booklet  on  Psoriasis. 
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Japan,  Reborn,  Can  Be  Our  Ally 


JOLLIER'S  thinks  Communist 
^*  successes  in  China  will  compel 
us  to  change  our  policies,  our  opin- 
ions and  our  feelings  about  Japan. 
We  think  the  sooner  the  better.  Americans  did 
not  always  consider  the  Japanese  enemies  who 
must  be  held  down.  Nor  did  the  Japanese  always 
hate  Americans.  Perhaps  they  do  not  now. 

Such,  at  least,  was  the  opinion  not  long  ago 
expressed  by  Admiral  Nomura,  who  was  Japa- 
nese ambassador  to  Washington  at  the  time  of 
Pearl  Harbor.  Admiral  Nomura  was  one  of  the 
Japanese  who  did  not  want  war  with  China  and 
especially  not  war  with  the  United  States. 

To  an  American  visitor  who  asked  how  the 
Japanese  felt  about  General  MacArthur's  occu- 
pation, Admiral  Nomura  said:  "We  favor  it.  We 
have  to  favor  it.  Japan  was  so  thoroughly  con- 
quered by  General  MacArthur  that  any  preda- 
tory power  could  now  take  us  over." 

Admiral  Nomura  thought  that  Japan  would 
be  dependent  on  the  United  States  for  protection 
for  a  long  time  to  come  if  Japan  were  not  to  be 
taken  over  by  some  aggressive  power. 

Obviously  Russia,  or  Russia  operating  through 
Communist  China,  is  the  only  aggressive  power 
now  able  to  undertake  such  a  venture.  Our  guess 
is  that  it  would  be  bad  for  Japan,  bad  for  the 
U.S.,  bad  for  the  world,  perhaps  bad  for  Russia, 
if  Japan  were  to  be  made  a  dependency  of  Rus- 
sia. Few,  however,  doubt  that  Russia  and  the 
Communists  are  trying  to  bring  this  about. 

This  puts  a  tough  problem  up  to  us  Americans 
who  really  prefer  to  mind  our  own  business  and 
to  trust  the  decent  instincts  of  other  peoples. 

Maybe  we  can  get  some  hint  of  a  solution  by 
rereading  a  letter  that  Theodore  Roosevelt  wrote 
before  the  first  World  War. 

William  Howard  Taft,  then  President,  asked 


the  former  President  to  give  his  ideas  of  what 
ought  to  be  the  Far  Eastern  policy  of  the  United 
States.  Taft  and  Roosevelt  were  still  friends  on 
December  22,  1910,  when  Theodore  Roosevelt 
dated  his  letter.  Among  other  things  Mr.  Roose- 
velt said: 

"Our  vital  interest  is  to  keep  the  Japanese  out 
Of  our  country  and  at  the  same  dme  to  preserve 
the  good  will  of  Japan.  The  vital  interest  of  the 
Japanese,  on  the  other  hand,  is  in  Manchuria  and 
Korea.  It  is  therefore  peculiarly  our  interest  not 
to  take  any  steps  as  regards  Manchuria  that  will 
cause  the  Japanese  to  feel,  with  or  without  rea- 
son, that  we  are  hostile  to  them. . . . 

"Alliance  with  China,  in  view  of  China's  abso- 
lute military  helplessness,  means  not  an  addi- 
tional strength  to  us  but  an  additional  obligadon 
We  assume. . . . 

"The  Open  Door  policy  in  China  was  an  ex- 
cellent thing,  and  I  hope  it  will  be  a  good  thing 
in  the  future,  so  far  as  it  can  be  maintain  4  'y 
general  diplomatic  agreement;  but,  as  has  been 
proved  by  the  whole  history  of  Manchuria,  alike 
under  Russia  and  under  Japan,  the  Open  Door 
policy,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  completely  disappears 
as  soon  as  a  powerful  nation  determines  to  disre- 
gard it,  and  is  willing  to  run  the  risk  of  war  rather 
than  forgo  its  intention.  .  .  . 

"However  friendly  the  superficial  relations  of 
Russia  and  Japan  may  at  any  given  time  become, 
both  nations  are  accustomed  to  measure  their 
foreign  policy  in  sections  of  centuries.  .  .  ." 

Those  comments,  with  minor  changes,  might 
have  been  written  yesterday.  China  is  still  mili- 
tarily feeble.  Russia  has  replaced  Japan  in 
Manchuria.  Russia,  not  Japan,  now  seeks  to 
dominate  Korea. 

The  long-time  view  continues  to  be  the  only 
safe  perspective,  if  any  perspective  can  be  safe 


at  this  moment,  by  which  to  measure  Far  Eas 
ern  policies. 

Because  General  MacArthur  conquered  Japa 
so  thoroughly,  and  because  up  to  now  we  havil 
been  both  unable  and  unwilling  to  let  the  Japa| 
nese  recover  enough  even  to  feed  themselvesT 
much  less  to  defend  themselves,  we  still  have  til 
give  about  a  million  dollars  a  day  to  preven| 
starvation  in  Japan. 

How  long  do  we  want  to  continue  that? 

If  we  stopped,  Russia  might  take  over.  RussiJ 
would  not  feed  the  Japanese,  but  Russia  coul<| 
take  over  Japan  and  organize  the  Japanese  in 
way  to  threaten  our  interests  and  even  our  safet| 
and  freedom. 

What  then  are  the  alternatives? 

Would  it  not  be  wise  first  to  let  the  world  kno^l 
in  perfectly  temperate,  good-natured  fashion] 
and  not  as  a  threat  to  anybody,  that  the  Unitel 
States  will  defend  Japan  against  attack  unt| 
Japan  is  permitted  to  defend  itself? 

Would  it  not  also  be  wise  to  press  as  rapidll 
as  possible  for  changes  in  the  occupation  rulel 
so  that  the  Japanese  might  be  economically  sell 
supporting?  Many  people,  some  in  the  Unite! 
States,  have  now  a  vested  interest  in  keeping  thl 
Japanese  out  of  world  trade.  We  can't  and  wj 
ought  not  to  prolong  Japanese  economic  depend 
ence  indefinitely.  These  changes  in  treaties  anl 
policies  cannot  be  brought  about  instantly.  Til 
consent  of  other  nations  has  to  be  somehow  woil 
Agreements  must  be  renegotiated.  Hates  must  bl 
forgotten.  But  we  cannot  even  make  a  start  unl| 
we  know  what  we  want 

Is  there  any  better  assurance  of  peace  arl 
good  will  in  the  Far  East  than  that  which  mj| 
be  found  when  Japan  is  allowed  once  again 
be  self-supporting,  self-respecting  and  responsl 
ble?  ...  W.  L.  (I 


*    *    * 


"It  is  the  aim  of  Collier's  to  reflect  Impartially  the  best  contemporary  thought  and 
on  its  own  behalf  to  speak  fearlessly  without  partisanship  on  all  questions  affect- 
ing the  nation's  welfare.  It  aims  furthermore  to  keep  always  before  its  readers 
a  high,  sane,  and  cheerful  ideal  of  American  citizenship."  .  .  .  Robert  J.  Collier 


*    *    * 
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Beginning  A  New  Novel 

THE  GOLDEN  DART 

By  SELWYN  JEPSON 
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BROADWAY  TO  BALLET 
See  page  26 
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dentists  sag  the  IPANA  my  uwfe  J# 


Model  Mother  Marge  Kerrins  shows  how  it  can  work  for  you,  too 


fl;  prettiest  (and  proudest)   smile  in  Chicago's  famous  Pump  Room  belongs  to 

iiion  model  Marge  Kerrins  — as  she  gives  her  two  wide-eyed  youngsters  a  gala 
jrdav  treat  featuring  a  "Flaming  Sword"  luncheon, 
lodel  Mother  that  she  is,  she  knows  an  attractive  smile  depends  so  much  on  firm, 
lthv  gums.  So  she  makes  sure  her  family  follows  the  Ipana  way  to  healthier  gums 
brighter  teeth.  "Because!"  she  explains,  "dentists  say  it  works!"  Here's  how  this  pro- 
ionallv  approved  Ipana  dental  care  can  work  for  you,  too  . . . 


YES,  8  OUT  OF  10  DENTISTS  SAY 


The  Ipana  way  really  is  child's  play,  agree  Tom  and  Pat  Kerrins! 
Easy  as  1,  2  for  anyone  to  do: 

1.  Between  regular  visits  to  your  dentist,  brush  all  tooth  surfaces  with 
Ipana  Tooth  Paste  at  least  twice  a  day. 

2.  Then  massage  gums  the  way  your  dentist  advises  — to  stimulate  gum 
circulation.  I  Ipana's  unique  formula  actually  helps  stimulate  your 
gums.  You  can  feel  the  invigorating  tingle! ) 

Just  do  this  regularly  for  healthier  gums,  brighter  teeth  — an  Ipana 
smile.  Ipana's  extra-refreshing  flavor  leaves  your  mouth  fresher,  your 
breath  cleaner,  too.  Ask  your  dentist  about  Ipana  and  massage.  Remem- 
ber, a  good  dentifrice,  like  a  good  dentist,  is  never  a  luxury! 


gna  jgrigj  cm  promotes 


Product!  of  Bristol-iiytri 


-Healthier  qums,  brighter 'teeffi 


For  correct  brushing,  use  the  DOUBLE  DUTY  Tooth  Brush  with  the  twist  in  the  handle.  1000  dentists  helped  design  it! 


'  In  thousands  of  recent  reports 
from  all  over  the  country. 
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MODEL 
"309" 


Modern  production  magic  from  the 
makers  of  the  world's  finest  auto  radio 
brings  you  the  new  Motorola  "309"  . . . 
at  an  almost  unbelievably  low  price! 
Engineered  and  produced  to  the  Motor- 
ola standard  of  quality,  Model  "309"  is 
loaded  with  "expensive  set"  features 
throughout.  Thrill  to  sparkling  new 
tone — enjoy  smooth,  vigorous  power. 
See  .  .  .  hear  .  .  .  tune  in  the  "309"  at 
your  Motorola  dealer's  now! 

compact — low  priced 

but  with  expensive  set 

features! 


A   SINGLE   COMPACT   UNIT 

self-contained 
control  head. 


TUNED  RF  STAGE 

separates  stations  .  .  . 

gets    distance    without 

local  interference. 


ALNICO  V 

DYNAMIC  SPEAKER 

delivers  rich, 

powerful  tone. 


AUTOMATIC 
VOLUME  CONTROL 

gives   constant  volume 

under  viaducts   .   .   . 

near   buildings. 


PIN-SHARP 

SELECTIVITY 

gets  the  station  you  want 

at   its   clearest, 

strongest   peak. 


LOW  IATTERY 

DRAIN  .  .  . 
uses  very   little 
battery   power. 


Along  with  the  new  "309,"  your  dealer 
is  featuring  the  new  general  Motorola 
line  for  '49 — with  models  to  fit  and 
match  most  cars.  See  them  all — today. 


MOTOROLA,    INC.,  4S4S  Augusta   Blvd.,   Chicago   SI 
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Mail 

ARE  YOU  HAPPY,  READEFi 


Dear  Sir:   A  lusty  Rah,  Rah,  Rah! 
Delbert  Willis'  "Are  You  Happy,  Sc  | 
(Mar.  26th).    Although  it  was   pn 
toned  down  somewhat  to  allow  publ 
tion,  I  am  sure  that  it  expresses  the  st 
ments  of  thousands  of  similar  cases. 
Calvin  G.  Blackwell,  New  Orleans, 

.  .  .  "Are  You  Happy,  Son?"  left  me  (I 
ing.  They  should  take  some  of  those  al 
chair  generals  and  make  them  fight  [ 
next  war.  Then  ask  them,  "Are  you  ha| 
Son?"  I'm  glad  that  I,  also  a  vet, 
have  to  go  through  what  Willis  do 
only  wish  I  were  in  a  position  to  helpl 
I  have  a  wife  and  four  boys  to  take  card 
Ray  Krautheim,  E.  Orange,  r| 

...  It  would  take  too  much  space  exp 
ing  the  road  I  traveled  getting  an  appnl 
to  pursue  a  multiengine  pilot's  course| 
that  I  might  increase  my  earnings. 

The  V.A.  officials  sit  like  tin  gods  I 
decide  on  a  man's  future.  No  man  sh<| 
have  so  much  power  as  to  try  to  di] 
another  man's  life  ambitions. 

Trust  I  have  not  been  too  bitter,  til 
are  some  things  that  will  make  the  bll 
of  any  man  boil.       A.  E.  M.,  Eugene,  i| 

.  .  .  "Are  You  Happy,  Son?"    Hell 
damnation,  NO!    And  I  say  it  as  a  pi 
citizen   for   Delbert  Willis.    Such  — I 
bureaucratic  hiss-hashing  is  rotten  tc| 
very  core.  It  stinks! 

I'm  a  Southerner,  a  Democrat  witho 
Dixiecratic  trend,  but  if  any  other  p 
has  the  guts  to  get  in  there  and  untai 
such  a  mess  of  governmental  spider  w 
then  get  on  the  ballot,  brother!  I'm  yo  jjqsj 
Ed  Spinks,  Hot  Springs,  / 

.  .  .  Hurray  for  Delbert  Willis!   I've  I 
wanting  to  write  what  he  wrote  for 
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"SO  BEAVTiFVLLY  STYLED," 
says  her  MOTHER.  "Actually,  the  most  beau- 
tiful of  the  many  Elgin  Watches  owned  in  our 
family  from  generation  to  generation  is  the 
new  model  we've  chosen  for  Eleanor." 

THAT  DURAPOWER  MAINSPRING 
MEANS  BETTER  PERFORMANCE," 
says  her  FATHER.   "She  won't  be  bothered 
with  mainspring-repairs  in  that  watch." 


For  your  graduate  .  .  .  the  extra  thrill  of  owning  a  beautiful  star-timed  Elgin  Watch! 
sneath  its  smart  style  is  the  most  important  watchmaking  development  in  over  200  years  — 
gin's  DuraPower  Mainspring  that  eliminates  99%  of  all  repairs  due  to  steel  mainspring  failures; 
ves  &  permanency  of  timekeeping  performance  never  before  possible  in  any  watch. 

See  at  your  jeweler's  now  these  outstanding  examples  of  America's  creative  and  produc- 
\tt  genius  .  .  .  Elgins  with  the  DuraPower  symbol  c^p  on  the  dial.  There  are  exciting  new  models 
r  everyone.    The  one  you  love  will  be  happier  through  all  the  years  ahead  with  an  Elgin  Watch. 


ELIMINATES  99%  OF  All 
REPAIRS  DUE  TO  STEEl 
MAINSPRING   FAILURES! 


Lord  and  Lady  Elgins  are 
priced  from  $67.5  0  to 
$5,000.  Elgin  De  Luxe 
from  $47.50  to  $67.50. 
Other  Elgins  as  low  as 
$29.75.  All  prices  include 
the  Federal  Excise  Tax. 

The  genius  of  America 
to  wear  on  your  wrist 
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•Patrol  prndiD«.    Made  of  "Elciloy"  metal 


8 


Td&ure  in  good  company 
when  youVe  got  EA: 


PA 


means  Pipe  Appeal 
means  Rince  Albert 


The  NEW  HUMIDOR  TOP- 
locks  OUT  the  air-  locks  _IN 
the  freshness  and  flavor. 


•  See  for  yourself  why  Prince  Albert 
has  long  been  known  as  the  Na- 
tional Joy  Smoke!  You'll  find  that 
P.  A.  is  easy  on  the  tongue  . . .  spe- 
cially treated  to  insure  against 
tongue  bite!  That  choice  tobacco  is 
rich -tasting  .  .  .  and  crimp  cut,  to 
smoke  cool  and  even  right  down  to 
the  bottom  of  the  bowl ! 


R.J.  Rrynolds  TobHCcoCo..  Win»t«n-Salem.  N.  C 


PAS  FAMOUS  CPJAtP 
CUT  MAKES  CIGARETTES 
ROIL  UP  PASTANO  EASY " 


THE  NATIONAL  JOY  SMOKE 


BY  FUELING  FOSTER 


Besides  the  condition  of  its  hull  and 
machinery,  the  seaworthiness  of  a 
ship,  under  maritime  law,  covers 
other  factors  including  the  quality 
and  fitness  of  the  officers  and  crew. 
Therefore,  the  courts  have  awarded 
damages  to  seamen  for  injuries 
received  through  the  fault  of  "unsea- 
worthy"  crews.  In  one  case,  the  plain- 
tiff was  beaten  by  a  tough  mate.  In 
another,  the  man  was  hurt  through 
the  inability  of  crew  members  to  act 
quickly  in  an  emergency.  They  were 
Chinese  and  could  not  follow  an  or- 
der until  it  had  been  explained  to 
them  by  the  ship's  interpreter. 

**■***■*  +  ** 

Until  the  19th  century  in  this  coun- 
try, women  attending  funerals  were 
usually  presented  with  a  mourning 
brooch  which  was  inscribed  with  the 
name,  age  and  date  of  death  of 
the  deceased  and  contained  a  lock 
of  the  hair  of  the  deceased.  When 
hundreds  of  these  brooches  were  re- 
quired for  a  large  funeral,  no  one 
seemed  to  mind  the  fact  that  the 
quantity  of  hair  necessary  to  fill  them 
had  to  be  purchased  from  strangers. 


No  family  has  ever  followed  and  vir- 
tually monopolized  such  a  dangerous 
profession  as  the  Zacchinis  of 
Tampa,  Florida,  whose  members 
have  been  shot  from  cannons  in  cir- 
cuses for  the  past  27  years.  Those 
who  have  served  as  bullets,  at  one 
time  or  another,  comprise  six  broth- 
ers, one  son  and  two  daughters  of  the 
eldest,  and  a  distant  relative.  Al- 
though eight  of  these  Zacchinis  have 
been  injured,  they  have  fared  far  bet- 
ter than  their  some  50  imitators,  31 
of  whom  have  been  killed,  the  ma- 
jority by  missing  the  net. 


Upon  the  completion  of  Russia's  first 
railroad  between  Moscow  and  St.  Pe- 
tersburg (now  Leningrad)  in  1851, 
the  emperor,  Nicholas  I,  looked  upon 
the  achievement  as  though  it  were  a 
miracle.  So,  for  a  number  of  years, 
he  made  his  people,  when  entering 
the  stations  or  riding  on  trains,  show 
their  reverence,  the  men  by  remov- 
ing their  hats  and  the  women  by 
covering  their  heads. 


Riots  in  American  prisons  in  1929 
caused  $950,000  worth  of  damage, 
more  than  in  any  other  year.  Four 
riots  occurred,  one  at  Canon  City, 
Colorado,  on  October  3d,  and  three 
in  New  York  State — at  Dannemora 
on  July  22d  and  at  Auburn  on  July 
28th  and  December  11th.  The  worst 
was  the  one  at  Auburn  in  July  when 
the  1,756  inmates  set  fire  to  six  build- 
ings and   seized   the   prison   arsenal 


with  its  scores  of  pistols,  rifles,  I 
machine  and  riot  guns.    Under  I 
cover  of  the  smoke  and  the  gunfirj 
their  buddies,  the  other  convict 
peatedly  rushed  the  walls  with  seal 
ladders  and  attacked  the  gates  I 
battering  rams.   After  the  battle  [ 
raged  for  five  hours,  the  prisol 
were   driven   indoors   with  tear " 
bombs.    This   single   riot   cai 
property  damage  of  $450,000. 

••**•*#•* 

An  issue  of  postage  stamps  prodi 
by  Spain  in  1930  is  the  only  one| 
ever  caused  international  reper| 
sions  and,  consequently,  was 
drawn.  Letters  carrying  this  st 
were  refused  transmission  in  se\[ 
countries  on  the  grounds  of  immJ 
ity  because  it  bore  a  reproductiol 
Goya's  famous  painting  La  M 
Desnuda,  reputed  to  be  one  of| 
finest  nudes  in  existence. 

***  +  •*•*#• 

Because  Dandie  Dinmont,  a  fai| 
in  Scott's  novel,  Guy  Mannering,  | 
lished  in  1815,  owned  several  terl 
of  a  new  and  still  nameless  type! 
animals  soon  became  known  as  I| 
die  Dinnionts.  Thus,  this  is  the 
breed  of  dog  that  was  named  afl| 
character  in  fiction. 

Several  years  ago  in  Paris,  a  scoi 
France's  leading  gourmets  were 
vited  to  a  special  "contest"  dinni 
which  they  were  to  demonstrate 
knowledge  of  foods  and  wine; 
naming  each  one  served.  All  gi 
attended,  although  they  knew  tha 
dishes  would  be  prepared  to  con 
them.  The  winner  correctly  na 
when  and  where  five  of  the  six  \ 
were  made,  but  could  recognize 
three  of  the  seven  foods.  Only 
other  connoisseurs  identified  the 
deer;  and  all  flunked  on  the  I 
dish.  The  chefs  had  completely 
guised  its  taste  by  plying  the  ra 
with  brandy  for  a  week  and  als 
seasoning  the  meat  while  coo 
with  a  dash  of  civet  and  tarr 
vinegar. 


"Demoralize"  is  the  only  word 
was  coined  and  introduced  intc 
English  language  in  the  United  S 
by  Noah  Webster,  the  greatest  c 
American  lexicographers  and 
founder  of  Webster's  Dictionan 


In  Hungary  there  is  an  unusual 
of  dueling  that  does  not   invol 

Ehysical  combat.  After  their  sec 
ave  placed  a  black  and  a  white  b; 
a  box,  the  "duelists"  are  blindfc 
and  each  withdraws  one  of  the  I 
The  man  who  gets  the  black  b 
honor  bound  to  settle  his  affairs 
commit  suicide. 

Collier's  for  May  14, 
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#Ky  luggage! 


Step  up  for  a  grand  entrance  with  America's  best  luggage  buy.  A  two-piece— or 
even  three-piece  matched  set  of  Samsonite  costs  less  than  you'd  expect  to  pay  for  one 
case  of  such  quality!  For  instance:  the  Samsonite  Vanity  O'.Nite  and  matching 
Ladies'  O'.Nite  come  to  only  837*  !  And  you  can  add  to  your  set  at  any  time . .  .any  place. 

Set  shown  here  is  in  Samsonite's  new  Saddle  Tan  finish.  You'll  like  its  rich,  aged- 
leather  look.  But  Samsonite  is  better  than  leather  for  its  tough,  dirt-proof  miracle 
covering  will  wear  and  v\ear  and  wear!  Here's  famous  Samsonite  super-strength 
construction  ..  .solid  bras.-  streamline  fittings ...  rich,  long-wearing  linings.  Here's 
Samsonite— America's  fastest-selling  luggage. 

Samsonite  Luggage 

SHWAYDER    BROS.,    INC.     •     LUGGAGE    DIVISION,  DENVER  9.  COLO.     •     ALSO  MAKERS  OF 
SAMSON    FOLDING    TABLES    AND    CHAIRS    •    FOLDING    FURNITURE    DIVISION,    DETROIT    29.    MICH. 


Samsonite  Ladies' 

O'Nite  Convertible  $22.50 


a.  Samsonite  Vanity  O'Nite  $17.50 
B.  Samsonite  Men's  Overnight  $17.50 
c.  Samsonite  Ladies'  O'Nite  $19.50 
o.  Samsonite  Pullman  $27.50 
E.  Samsonite  Hand  Wardrobe  $35.00* 

'All  prices  subject  !o  existing  taxtt 
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MERICA'S 


COMFORT 
SHOE 


You'll  feel  like  a  million  when  you  step 
out  in  these  ventilated  zephyr-weights 
by  Porto-Ped!   Their  patented  resilient  air  cushion  and 
flexible  Arch  Lift  make  walking  a  pleasure.   Original 
Porto-Ped  design  makes  them  America's 
smartest  comfort  shoes.   See  your  Porto-Ped 

dealer  —  or  write  us  for  his  name.  £g* 

PORTAGE  SHOE  MFG.  CO. 

Division  of  Weyenberg  Shorn  Mfg.  Co. 
Milwaukee  1,  Wisconsin 


it  Yields  with  «vtry  »r«p 

*  Abiotbi  thocki,  jori 

*  Kttpi  you  loot-lr«lh 


Tfe^/y 


The  Weeks  Work 


This  week's  cover:  Miss  Bambi 
Linn,  of  Brooklyn,  U.S.A.,  is  seen 
limbering  up  her  toes  preparatory 
to  leaping  on  stage  to  dance  her 
role  in  the  Princess  Aurora.  Bal- 
lerinas usually  descend  from  the 
ballet  to  Broadway;  Bambi  did 
it  the  hard  way — she  came  up 
from  Broadway  to  the  ballet  (see 
Broadway  to  Ballet,  p.  26). 


GERTRUDE  SCHWEITZER 
is  afraid  there's  some  hitch 

I   about   her   being  a  writer. 

She  works  at  being  one  eight  hours  a 
day,  has  had  over  a  hundred  stories 
published,  but  people  always  ask: 
"Have  you  done  any  writing  lately?" 
However,  she  feels  that  she  is  a 
fairly  typical  writer.  "Most  of  them 
have  never  been  in  any  strange,  exotic 
places  or  had  bizarre  experiences — 
neither  have  I.  Most  of  them  are 
married,  have  a  house  in  the  country, 
two  children  and  a  dog — so  have  I. 
The  dog  is  two  cocker  spaniels;  the 
children  are  a  sophomore  at  Vassar 
and  a  son  who  edits  the  high  school 
paper  and,  I  fondly  hope,  will  some- 
day be  an  editor  at  Collier's  and  will 
buy  all  my  output.  There  is  also  a 
husband  who  attornies  by  day,  criti- 
cizes, encourages,  and  press-agents 
for  me  evenings." 

As  for  No  Match  for  Her  (p.  16), 
Mrs.  Schweitzer  liked  writing  it 
mainly  because  it's  based  on  a  univer- 
sal truth.  To  wit:  "If  a  marriage  has 
been  reasonably  happy,  the  most 
glamorous  Other  Woman  is  no  match 
for  the  plainest,  dullest  wife  who  has 
the  patience  to  wait." 

YOU  may  know  Hugh  Pentecost 
(Lonely  Boy,  p.  31)  as  Judson 
Philips,  for  he  writes  under  both 
names.  The  latter  is  his  real  name; 
Pentecost  is  his  middle  name. 

Mr.  Pentecost  further  reveals  that 
his  dad  was  an  opera  singer,  and  his 
mother  an  actress  who  gave  up  her 
career  when  he  was  born  in  North- 
field,  Massachusetts,  in  1903.  Edu- 
cated largely  abroad  between  opera 
stands,  Mr.  Pentecost  has  served  his 
time  on  several  papers,  including  a 
small-town  weekly.  Right  now  he 
lives  at  Sharon,  Connecticut,  where 
he  golfs  and  gardens,  keeps  regular 
writing  office  hours. 

MARY  JANE  WALDO  celebrates 
her  fifteenth  sale  with  The  Week 
of  the  Purple  Turtle  (p.  32).  She's 
thirty-three,  married,  and  a  former 
student  of  a  junior  college  in  Scotts- 
bluff,  Nebraska. 

During  the  war  she  worked  for 


Boeing  in  Seattle  but  can't  rememr. 
much  about  it  except  that  she  hac 
foreman,  a  desperate  young  man  w 
threatened  to  join  the  Air  Force 
soon  as  the  women  outnumbered  t 
men  at  the  plant.  "In  time  he  join 
the  Air  Force  and  we  gave  him 
traveling  case,"  she  recalls.  "Wr 
a  recruiter  I  helped  be!" 

Since  she  has  three  children,  M 
Waldo  feels  fairly  qualified  to  wr 
stories  about  them.  We  not  only  li 
that  title,  The  Week  of  the  Purr 
Turtle,  but  defy  you  to  say  it  ten  tirr 
fast.  It  came  to  her  while  watchi 
her  youngest,  aged  two  and  a  half, 
a  drawing  on  her  Christmas  blac 
board. 

"That's  about  it,"  she  sums  up.  "] 
like  to  say  I  spent  six  weeks  in  a  go 
dola  in  Venice  gathering  secret  ds 
on  the  doges  but  nothing  ever  ha 
pened  to  me." 

ON  THE  other  hand,  Geor 
Woodbury,  who  relates  I  Dri 
a  Stanley  Steamer  (p.  25)  has  do 
the  things  the  ladies  disclaim.  Befo 
becoming  a  sawyer  and  miller  in  N« 
Hampshire,  he  saw  the  West  Indi 
and  South  America  as  an  A.B.;  ma1 
a  zigzagging  3,000-mile  motorcyc 
trip  through  the  British  Isles,' 
caught  in  a  blizzard  in  the  Cote-d'C 
and  chose  the  Riff  uprisings  as  a  tir 
to  wander  through  North  Africa. 

Educated  in  the  stuff  at  Princetc 
Cambridge,  Vienna  and  Harvai 
archaeology  has  taken  him  fro 
Palestine  to  Paradox  Valley,  Col 
rado.  He  feels  his  experiences  ha 
helped  him  make  a  success  of  his  mi 

Finding  it  hard  to  tell  where  wo 
stops  and  fun  begins,  he  interchang 
work  and  fun  as  hobbies.  He  has  o 
of  the  finest  private  collections 
books  on  piracy. 

When  the  water  was  low  and  1 
work  slacked  off  last  summer, 
picked  up  the  ancient  Stanley  Steam 
of  which  he  writes,  in  almost  mi 
condition.  Following  his  practi 
with  secondhand  mill  machinery, 
took  it  apart  to  see  how  it  worked  ai 
put  it  together  again.  In  it  he  merr 
puffed  around  the  countryside  ai 
into  these  pages. .  .  .       Ted  Shane 


Gertrude  Schweitzer  (second  from  right)  and  the  three  big- 
gest adventures  of  her  life — Mr.  Schweitzer,  Carol  and  John 
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•  A  New  High  in  spark  plug  reliability. 

Owners  of  cars,  trucks,  tractors,  or  boats  will  find  that  new 
AC  Spark  Plugs  set  a  new  high  in  reliability  .  .  . 
because  of  AC's  patented  CORALOX  Insulator. 

They  withstand  the  punishment  of  heavy  going  or  day-to-day 
driving  better  than  plugs  have  ever  done  before. 

They  give  you  the  benefits  of  easy  starting  and 
reliable  performance  in  all  seasons. 

Get  a  set. . .  and  enjoy  the  new  high  in  spark  plug  reliability. 


SPAR 


LUGS 


BUY  WHERE  YOU 


SEE  THIS  SIGN 


AC's  patented  processes  make  Coralox  the  finest 
insulator  in  spark  plug  history.  Improved  electrical 
insulation,  no  matter  how  high  the  temperature. 
Better  heat  conduction.  Maximum  resistance  to  heat 
shock.     Less    fouling.    Harder,     stronger,     longer-lived. 

•  C    SP«RK    PIUG    DIVISION     .     6fNTR»l    MOTORS    CORPORATION 


ARE  EQUIPPED  WITH  AC  SPARK  PLUGS 
M   WITH  AHY  OTHER  *«* 


You  feel  so  safe  driving 
this  easy-steering  car. 
With  extra  large  win- 
dows and  windshield, 
you  have  wide  vision  all 
around  .  .  .  you  see  the 
road  right  in  front  of 
you.  It  parks  in  far  less 
space,  too. 


The  durable  grained- 
plastic  upholstery  in  a 
'Jeep'  Station  Wagon  is 
washable!  Mild  suds  and 
clear  rinse  keep  seats 
clean  and  fresh  despite 
spilled  sweets,  muddy 
feet  or  even  the  baby's 
formula. 


Family  hauling  jobs  are 
easy  with  a  'Jeep'  Sta- 
tion Wagon — even  a  bi- 
cycle can  go  along  when 
you  visit!  Rear  seats  are 
easily  removable  if  you 
have  an  extra  bulky  load 
.  .  .  and  there's  huge  par- 
cel space  with  all  seats  in. 


SO  many  cars  are  like  formal  living  rooms — for  adults  only.  But  noil 
the  'Jeep'  Station  Wagon  .  .  .  it's  made  for  families  with  children!  I 

Imagine  never  worrying  about  wet  clothes  and  shoes  or  even  a 
dripping  dog — the  seats,  floor  and  interior  paneling  are  washable. 

And  do  children  love  riding  in  a  'Jeep'  Station  Wagon.  They 
have  lots  of  room  in  its  all-steel  body  .  .  .  they  sit  up  where 
they  can  see  through  the  wide  safety-glass  windows. 

You'll  love  riding  in  it,  too,  for  it  is  a  smooth  comfortable  car 
that  is  easy  to  handle,  smart  in  appearance  and  so  widely 
useful  for  every  family  need. 

With  its  gas-thrifty  engine  and  overdrive,  the  'Jeep'  Station 
Wagon  goes  farther  on  a  tankful  .  .  .  and  repair  bills  will  cost  you  less. 

Let  a  Willys-Overland  dealer  take  your  whole  family  for 
a  trial  ride  in  this  grand  car. 

Jeep 


WILLYS-OVERLAND  MOTORS,   TOLEDO   1,   OHIO      •      MAKERS   OF   AMERICA'S   MOST   USEFUL  VEHIC 
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By  SELWYN  JEPSON 

A  baby  crying  on  a  lonely  beach,  a  woman's  shoe  sticking 
grotesquely  out  of  the  sand.  And  somewhere,  at  the  shifting 
center  of  the  sinister  web,  a  charming,  power-mad  indus- 
trial dictator — for  whom  I  must  play  a  command  performance 


PART        OF   AN  EIGHT-PART    SERIAL 


FROM  his  masthead  at  the  top  of  the  pine  tree, 
the  Boy  cried,  "Sail-o!"  His  voice  was  high  and 
clear.  On  deck,  on  the  sunlit  lawn  below  in  his 
wheel  chair,  my  father  Commodore  Rupert  Gill 
looked  up  from  The  Times  and  shouted,  "No  good 
crying,  'Sail'  if  you  don't  say  where  it  lies!" 

"Sail  on  the  port  bow,  sir!" 

In  the  kitchen  on  the  other  side  of  the  house, 
where  I  was  making  cheese  straws,  Mary  remarked 
that  for  a  man  who  wouldn't  see  sixty-five  again  the 
Commodore  had  a  remarkable  carrying  voice,  in- 
deed he  was  a  remarkable  man  altogether  and  she 
sometimes  wondered  what  things  would  be  like  if 
he  had  come  back  from  South  America  with  both 
legs  instead  of  only  one.  Saying  I  thought  we  ought 
not  to  be  so  morbid  on  such  a  fine  summer  day,  I 
brushed  the  flour  from  the  skirt  of  my  frock  and 
carried  out  his  elevens  to  him.  He  drank  half  the 
noggin  of  rum,  started  hungrily  on  a  chicken  sand- 
wich. 

I  went  back  to  my  cheese  straws  thinking  that  life 
at  the  Marsh  House  was  pleasant  in  these  days,  and 
orderly,  and  that  the  Boy  was  much  to  be  thanked 


for  it.  Aunt  Florence  Webster  had  had  one  of  her 
good  ideas  when  she  suggested  we  should  have  him 
for  the  holidays  because  Dora  was  so  hard  up,  be- 
ing widowed  by  the  second  war  and  so  on.  He  was 
only  eleven  but  he  somehow  kept  Father  occupied 
and  therefore  out  of  trouble,  which  in  truth  was 
what  I  really  meant  and  always  mean  when  I  no- 
tice that  life  is  pleasant  at  Marsh  House. 

I  had  just  taken  the  first  batch  of  cheese  straws 
from  the  oven  and  was  shaking  them  off  the  baking 
sheet  onto  a  sieve  to  cool  when  the  telephone  rang. 

I  went  to  answer  it  in  the  hall,  resenting  its  intru- 
sion. Isolated  as  we  are  here,  we  have  to  have  a  tel- 
ephone, but  experience  has  taught  me  that  it  is  the 
first  channel  by  which  the  outer  world  pushes  its 
way  into  our  lives,  generally  with  a  view  to  chang- 
ing them,  particularly  Father's,  encouraging  him  to 
forget  that  he  is  now  supposed  to  be  a  Suffolk  sheep 
farmer  and  no  longer  the  stormy  petrel  of  Ira- 
guayan  politics. 

Like  other  Anglo-Saxons  who  at  times  have  de- 
cided to  do  their  best  in  a  lone-wolf  way  for 
younger  nations  in  their  formative  periods,  Father 
had  spent  much  energy  but  no  conscience  in  doing 
the  right  thing  in  Iraguay;  that  he  could  have  limited 
his  efforts  to  the  command  of  her  destroyer  squad- 


"The  boat's  going  away,"  said  the  Boy  as  I  reached  him.     "It's  jolly  mysterious."     I  thought  so  too 


I  J£ 


ron.  which  was  what  he  was  there  for,  never  crossed 
his  mind.  He  w;is  like  that,  and  still  is.  So  when  the 
telephone  rings  I  am  always  a  little  nervous  of  what 
it  may  say. 

But  this  time  it  was  for  me.  It  was  Sophie, 
Countess  of  lnderswick.  Her  pleasant  voice  was 
urgent  and  businesslike:  "Eve,  darling — about  to- 
night. You  haven't  forgotten  you're  coming  over 
to  dinner?" 

I  said  I  could  forget  lots  of  things  in  twenty-four 
hours,  but  not  an  invitation  to  lnderswick. 

"There — I  knew  you  hadn't!  It's  the  carl,  darling. 
He's  fussier  than  usual  today.  He  absolutely  in- 
sisted I  should  ring  you  again  to  make  sure." 

WHEN  Sophie  calls  her  husband  by  his  title  in- 
stead of  "Boozie"  or  "the  Old  Silly,"  I  know  it 
is  one  of  those  moments  when  she  is  conscious  of 
herself  as  a  countess  and  wishes  to  impress  people, 
meaning  she  wants  her  own  way  in  something.  To 
be  like  that  with  me  seems  a  bit  unreasonable,  for 
it  was  I  who  did  most  of  the  work  when  she  decided 
to  give  up  stenography  for  the  aristocracy  as  a  more 
suitable  career  for  a  girl  of  her  talents.  Indeed, 
when  it  had  reached  a  stage  where  someone  had  to 
speak  plainly  to  the  earl  about  what  a  fool  he  would 
be  to  pass  up  Sophie,  I  had  been  chosen.  Not 
caring  to  be  thought  a  fool  by  me  or  anyone  else, 
he  had  at  last  married  her  with  a  fine  gusto. 

So  when  she  talked  like  this  I  knew  she  was  in 
the  middle  of  a  series  of  telephone  calls  in  con- 
nection with  her  dinner  party  tonight  and  that  she 
was  taking  more  trouble  about  it  than  usual.  Idly  I 
wondered  why,  and  why  the  earl  was  so  anxious 
I  should  come  to  it.    Sophie  perhaps  sensed  my 


ILtUSTRATED   BY  CHARLES  HAWES 
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curiosity  and  felt  1  was  entitled  as  a  friend  of  the 
family  to  an  explanation,  but  like  all  her  expla- 
nations it  did  not  explain  anything.  She  vud  in 
a  lowered  voice: 

"You  see,  James  Belsin  is  coming,  and  it's  terribly 
important  to  us,  just  now,  that  he  should  be  pleased. 
Besides,  I  know  you  want  to  meet  him  again." 

"Do  I?"  1  said.  "But  one  has  to  meet  someone 
at  least  once  before  one  can  do  that." 

"Darling,  don't  be  silly.  You  met  him  at  the 
Felixstowe  regatta  last  week.  1  introduced  you, 
and  even  Boozie  noticed  he  liked  you." 

"I'm  sorr>."  I  told  her.     "It  didn't  register." 

"You're  awful!"  she  cried.  "You'll  be  telling 
me  next  you've  never  heard  of  him." 

"But  1  have.    He  runs  a  factory  at  I.ciston." 

"I  ook,"  she  said,  "1  asked  you  for  half  past 
en,  Come  at  seven  or  maybe  half  past  six,  be- 
cause I  can  see  you're  so  ignorant  it's  quite  impossi- 
ble and  can't  be  allowed  at  my  dinner  table.  And 
1  did  s.i>  1  didn't  think  it  would  be  a  party  the 
Commodore  would  enjoy?" 

Meaning  oi  course,  she  didn't  think  the  party 
would  enjoy  the  Commodore.  Thus  for  a  second 
time  I  thanked  her  for  the  invitation  and  promised 
that  I  wouldn't  bring  Father. 

I  returned  to  the  kitchen  and  dealt  with  the  next 
batch  of  cheese  straws,  my  mind  occupied  with  a 
faint  curiosity  about  Sophie's  sudden  interest  in 
social  subtleties,  and  tried,  but  not  hard,  to  recall 
the  man  Belsin  I  was  supposed  to  have  met  at 
Felixstowe.  I  knew  his  name  of  course,  because 
Leiston  is  about  fifteen  miles  away,  and  what  goes 
on  there  is  within  the  radius  of  local  knowledge.  I 
seemed  to  remember  hearing  that  Ted  English  had 


gone  to  1  eiston  last  winter  to  "get  hisselt  a  job  at 
Belsin's"  ami  was  seen   no  more  in  the   Dog  and 

I  ion.  and  now  ,tnd  again  James  Belsin's  name 
cropped  up  in  the  local  papers,  but  otherwise.  1 
knew  less  than  nothing  about  him. 

I  then  began  trying  to  decide  what  to  wear  at 
Sophie's,  m\  choice  being  so  limited  that  the  prob- 
lem was  almost  insoluble. 

THUS  1  missed  the  beginning  of  the  conversation 
between  Father  and  the  Boy  about  the  motor- 
boat  in  our  creek — the  beginning,  in  tact,  o\  all  the 
trouble. 

The  Boy's  voice  Boated  down  from  the  tree. 
"I'm  sony,  sir,  but  it  is  a  cabin  cruiser." 

Father  was  silent,  wondering,  as  I  also  was 
wondering,  whose  motor  cruiser  it  might  be,  for 
boats  ol  any  kind  do  not  often  come  up  the  creek. 

Father  finally  said.  "Well?     What  boat  is  she? 

I I  you  can't  give  her  a  name,  describe  her!" 

The  Boy,  naturally,  was  helpless.  The  tree  was 
at  least  half  a  mile  from  the  backwater,  and  a  cabin 
cruiser  at  that  distance,  with  a  considerable  morn- 
ing haze  from  the  marshes,  would  be  no  more 
than  a  dark  object  on  the  white  water. 

"Ever  bellowed  Father. 

I  told  Mary  to  watch  the  last  of  the  cheese  straws 
and  went  out  to  the  lawn.  He  informed  me  un- 
necessarily that  there  was  some  kind  of  motorboat 
in  our  corner  of  the  backwater  and  he  didn't  like 
it.  1  noticed  his  face  and  thought  that  he  was  hiding 
something  from  me. 

"I'm  sure  they  mean  to  land  on  our  beach!" 
shouted  the  Boy. 

"How  many  men  in  her?"  Father  demanded. 


Eve  Gill,  the  narrator  of  tins  StOty,  IS  the  extraor- 
dinary young  latly  who,  singlehanded,  solved  the 

murder  of  Joseph  Inwood  in  a  serial  which  Col- 
lier's published  two  years  ago,  and  which  is  now 
being  filmed  by  Alfred  Hiteheoek.  It  was  called 
Man  Running  and  opened  with  an  unexpected 

encounter  between  Eve  and  Jonathan  Penrose 
one  dark  night  when  he  was  fleeing  from  the 
Mine  of  a  murder.  Acting  on  impulse.  Eve  took 
Jonathan  out  to  her  father's  country  house  and 
listened  to  his  tale  of  having  been  called  on  by 
Charlotte  Inwood,  the  married  woman  with 
whom  he  was  infatuated,  to  cover  up  the  clues 
she  hud  left  while  murdering  her  husband.  It  all 
seemed  a  little  fishy  to  Eve.  She  took  it  upon 
herself  to  discover  the  real  motives  of  the  crime 
— and  the  full  extent  to  which  Jonathan  had  been 
used  as  an  innocent  dupe  by  the  cold-blooded 
Charlotte  and  her  evil  lover,  who  turned  out  to 
be  the  actual  murderer.  But  even  after  Charlotte 
and  her  lover  were  arrested,  Jonathan  could 
never  quite  believe  that  his  dearly  beloved  had 
used  him  so  badly,  had  actually  tried  to  send 
him — loyal  and  silent — to  the  gallows  for  another 
man's  crime.  Jonathan  has  never  forgiven  Eve 
for  shattering  his  noble  illusions. 


"Can't  see.  Two,  I  think.  She's  quite  near  in  to 
the  beach  now — broadside  on  to  us,  that  is — "  The 
Boy  was  leaning  perilously  out  from  the  tree  in  his 
effort  to  see  better.  "One  man's  wading  ashore — 
he's  carrying  something.  Something — a  bundle 
— two  bundles,  one- under  each  arm." 

The  Commodore  pulled  out  one  of  his  long  black 
(CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  38) 


I  pushed  Father  in  his  chair  to  the  spot  where  the  unfortunate  woman's  clothes  lay,  the  Boy  towing  the  little  girl  behind  him 


"I  know,  Dan.  You  can't  walk  out  on  her  and  the  children.  I  wouldn't  want  that — I  wouldn't  want  to  make  someone  else  pay  such  a  price  for  my  happiness" 


Helena  always  got  what  she 
wanted — in  business  or  in  love. 
And  one  day  she  decided  she 
wanted  Mary  Carmody's  husband 


DAN  knew  at  once  when  she  came  into  the 
room.   Whether  it  was  because  there  was 

actually  some  telepathic  current  between 

them,  or  whether  it  was  because  the  atmosphere  of 
any  room  changed  the  moment  she  entered  it,  he 
could  not  tell. 

However,  he  felt  her  presence  before  she  spoke. 
He  sipped  his  lukewarm  cocktail  so  that  he  would 
not  have  to  go  on  talking  to  his  companion,  and 
waited,  with  the  pounding  excitement  that  she  al- 
ways stirred  in  him,  for  the  sound  of  her  voice. 

Someone  said,  "Oh,  it's  Helena.  We  didn't  think 
you  were  coming." 

"I  know.  I'm  sorry,"  she  answered.  "One  of 
those  interminable  meetings." 

Very  likely  she  had  called  the  meeting  herself, 
Dan  thought,  and  dismissed  it  when  she  was  ready. 
One  of  the  charming  things  about  Helena  was  that 
she  never  behaved  like  a  high-powered  executive 
outside  of  the  office.  Unlike  most  successful 
women  she  seemed  singularly  unimpressed  with  her 
own  importance,  except  as  a  woman. 

He  turned  casually,  his  temples  throbbing  with 
anticipation.  Never,  before  he  fell  in  love  with  her, 
had  he  suspected  himself  of  having  any  ability  as 
an  actor,  but  by  now,  he  thought  wryly,  he  could 
qualify  for  the  Theatre  Guild. 

She  was  good  herself.  She  did  not  appear  to  see 
him  at  first,  though  he  knew  her  eyes  must  have 
leaped  to  him  as  soon  as  she  entered  the  room. 
Then,  finally,  she  gave  him  her  little  friendly  smile, 
and  held  out  her  hand. 
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"Hello,  Dan  Carmody,"  she  said.  "How  are 
you?" 

Under  the  guise  of  a  handshake,  he  dared  to  give 
her  fingers  a  brief  intimate  pressure.  When  she  re- 
turned it,  his  pulse  began  to  pound  as  though  he 
were  holding  her  in  his  arms. 

She  moved  off  to  speak  to  someone  else  and  he 
reached  for  the  cocktail  again  and  then  thought 
better  of  it.  He  did  not  trust  the  steadiness  of  his 
hand. 

His  companion,  a  paunchy  out-of-towner,  said, 
"Now  there's  as  attractive  a  woman  as  I've  seen 
in  years.  Who  is  she?" 

"Sorry.  I  thought  you  knew  her  or  I'd  have  in- 
troduced you.  She's  Helena  Olcott." 

"So  that's  the  great  Olcott!"  The  paunchy  man 
whistled.  "I've  seen  pictures  of  her,  of  course,  but  I 
always  thought  they  must  be  all  touched  up.  Mat- 
ter of  fact,  they  don't  begin  to  do  her  justice.  That 
coloring — "  He  shook  his  head.  "Imagine  a  woman 
like  that  owning  and  managing  one  of  the  biggest 
department  stores  in  the  country!  Do  you  suppose 
she  really  does?  Maybe  she's  just  a  figurehead  and 
there's  actually  some  man — " 

"She  does  it  herself,  all  right,"  Dan  said.  "I'm 
one  of  her  competitors  and  I  know.  She's  as  shrewd 
and  keen  in  business  as  any  man  you're  ever  likely 
to  meet." 

And  lovelier,  more  enchanting,  more  desirable, 
he  thought,  than  any  other  woman. 

The  cocktail  party,  which  had  been  even  duller 
than  most  cocktail  parties,  had  come  to  life  for 
Dan.  As  if  by  agreement,  they  stayed  apart  for  a 
time,  but  he  was  intensely  aware  of  her.  As  he 
talked  and  moved  among  the  other  guests,  he  could 
hear  her  voice,  her  laugh.  It  seemed  to  him  that  he 
could  even  discern  her  perfume  from  among  the 
mingled  perfumes  of  all  the  women  in  the  room. 

Someone  pounded  him  on  the  back.    "Hello. 


ILLUSTRATED   BY  J.   FREDERICK   SMITH 


Dan.  This  is  a  brawl,  isn't  it?  Where's  the  wife?" 

"She  didn't  come,"  Dan  said.  "She  hates  these 
things." 

He  had  always  hated  them,  too,  but  there  was  a 
certain  amount  of  social  boredom  you  had  to  go 
through  when  you  were  what  people  considered  im- 
portant. He  knew  how  to  manage  it  gracefully 
with  apparent  enjoyment,  but  Mary  had  never 
learned  that  kind  of  ease.  In  the  beginning,  when 
she  had  thought  it  her  duty  to  come  with  him,  he 
had  usually  found  her  in  another  room  with  either 
a  book  or  with  some  one  person  whom  she  had 
found  interesting  and  managed  to  carry  off. 

"I  don't  like  people  in  job  lots,"  she  said.  "They 
frighten  me." 

She  had  been  grateful  when  he  told  her  she 
needn't  come  any  more — that  no  one  really  noticed, 
in  such  gatherings,  whether  or  not  a  man  was  pres- 
ent with  his  wife,  or  cared,  one  way  or  another. 

At  the  time,  he  had  had  nothing  in  mind  but  her 
comfort.  He  had  not,  certainly,  wanted  to  be 
alone,  to  be  away  from  her.  He  had  then  met 
Helena  just  once,  at  a  convention.  Somebody  had 
pulled  him  across  the  hotel  lobby,  saying,  "You 
two  ought  to  meet — the  merchant  prince  and  the 
merchant  princess — "  But  they  had  scarcely  bowed 
to  each  other  when  Helena  had  been  called  away  by 
one  of  her  staff.  He  had  thought  her  attractive,  but 
only  in  the  detached  way  that  a  contented  and 
faithful  husband  considers  other  women  attractive 

Her  voice  spoke  suddenly  at  his  shoulder,  the 
cool,  lucid  voice  that  could  turn  warm  and  husky 
with  tenderness:  "I  like  your  new  advertising  cam- 
paign, Dan.  I'm  thinking  seriously  of  trying  to  lure 
your  advertising  manager  away  from  you,  come  the 
first  of  the  year." 

He  put  down  his  cocktail,  and  looked  straight 
into  her  long,  heavily  lashed  blue  eyes. 
(CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  64) 
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Bv  JAMES  C.  DERIEUX 


ARTHUR  H.  VANDENBERG,  Republi- 
can Senator  from  Michigan,  serving  his 

21st  year  in  the  United  States  Senate,  and 

Sam  Rayburn,  Representative  from  Texas,  Demo- 
cratic veteran  of  36  years  in  the  House,  are  the 
1948  winners  of  Collier's  Congressional  Awards 
for  distinguished  service  to  the  nation. 

At  a  special  ceremony  at  the  White  House  on 
May  7th,  President  Truman  will  present  each  of 
these  two  distinguished  legislators  with  a  beautiful 
engraved  silver  plaque.  And  to  show  its  good 
faith.  Collier's  will  also  make  two  gifts  of  $10,000 
each  to  be  given  to  whatever  public  purposes  the 
winners  designate.  The  beneficiaries  will  be  an- 
nounced at  the  ceremony. 

Collier's  believes  that  these  annual  awards — one 
to  a  Senator  and  one  to  a  Representative — help  to 
point  up  the  fundamental  role  that  Congress  plays 
in  our  system  of  government.  When  this  award 
program  was  initiated  in  1945,  an  alarming  number 
of  men  in  wide  areas  of  the  world  had  turned  from 
representative  government,  and  even  in  this  coun- 
try there  was  noisy  impatience  with  the  necessarily 
slow  process  of  the  legislative  body.   Collier's  felt 


that  by  putting  the  spotlight  on  legislators  who  had 
done  outstanding  jobs,  the  public's  faith  in  our 
democratic  institutions  would  be  stimulated  and 
maintained. 

The  committees  making  these  selections  have 
been  composed  of  noted  citizens  who,  in  reaching 
their  decisions,  always  have  acted  independently 
of  Collier's.  The  committees  have  served  under 
the  chairmanships  of  Owen  D.  Young,  Chester 
Davis  and  Eric  Johnston,  the  latter  serving  as  chair- 


man for  1947  and  for  1948,  the  year  for  which  the 
latest  awards  are  made. 

In  previous  years,  under  the  rules  of  the  commit- 
tee, a  winner  was  not  eligible  to  compete  again.  But 
this  year's  committee  threw  the  competition  wide 
open  to  all  members  of  the  Senate  and  House,  and 
Senator  Vandenberg  won  the  Collier's  Award  for 
a  second  time.  In  1945  he  was  chosen  because  of 
his  key  role  in  establishing  a  national,  as  distin- 
guished from  a  partisan,  foreign  policy  for  the 
United  States. 

Recall  the  uneasy  position  of  world  peace  last 
spring  and  the  role  Senator  Vandenberg  took  in 
shoring  it  up  and  you  will  see  why  the  committee 
chose  him  again: 

The  World  Bank  had  npt  brought  economic  sta- 
bility to  the  world.  The  British  loan  had  not  proved, 
as  promised,  all  that  was  needed  to  win  the  peace. 
The  United  Nations  was  stymied  behind  many  Rus- 
sian vetoes.  America  was  rapidly  losing  her  faith  in 
the  United  Nations. 

Working  closely  with  the  Department  of  State, 
Senator  Vandenberg,  as  chairman  of  the  Senate's 
committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  drew  up  what  has 
become  known  as  the  Vandenberg  resolution, 
which  passed  the  Senate  June  11,  1948,  by  a  vote 
(CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  83) 


Representative  Sam  Rayburn  (left)  and  Senator  Arthur  H.  Vandenberg  were  picked  for  the  awards  after  the  most  careful  consideration 
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Why  Congress 
Acts  That  Way 

By  BILL  DAVIDSON 


Do  you  know  how  Congress  works — what  goes  on  behind  the  scenes 
in  Washington?  If  you  do,  you're  a  very  rare  American.  If  you 
don't,  here's  a  chance  to  learn  about  the  curious  goings  on  when 
our  Senators  and  Representatives  are  preparing  to  give  us  a  new  law 


i 


ON  SEPTEMBER  23,  1948,  four  Massa 
chusetts  Representatives  and  two  Senator: 

received   a   letter  from   an   irate   Bostor 

housewife.  The  letter  read: 

"Last  night  our  dessert  was  ice  cream  with  quick 
frozen  strawberries.  As  I  completed  the  last  serv- 
ing, a  grayish  object  in  the  sauce  caught  my  eye  anc 
I  discovered  to  my  horror  and  intense  disgust  i 
small  wad  of  chewed  gum.  Since  we  do  not  chew 
gum,  you  can  see  how  shocked  and  revolted  w« 
were.  I  have  been  ill  ever  since.  I  am  ill  as  1  write 
I  could  not  believe  this  possible  in  1948.  What  pro 
tection  have  /,  or  you?  Enclosed  is  a  stamped  ad 
dressed  envelope  for  your  reply." 

The  interesting  thing  about  all  this  is  that  withir 
a  week,  the  housewife  had  received  six  courteous 
replies  from  the  Representatives  and  Senators,  al 
informing  her  that  they  were  looking  into  the  mat 
ter  at  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration,  and  tha 
they  were  profoundly  disturbed  at  the  shock  she 
had  undergone. 

The  chances  are  about  1,000  to  1  that  you — ill 
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Congress,  says  the  author,  is  patriotic,  lazy,  efficient,  kindly  and  scheming — "just  like  a  person."  Here's  the  House  we  now  have,  at  its  opening  session,  January  3, 1949 


ija^ou  are  the  average  citizen — have  no  idea  of  the 
. .-,  iay-to-day  activities  of  your  elected  legislators  in 
sj  he  nation's  capital. 

Few  people  know,  for  example,  that  (according 

I  to  the  LaFoilette-Monroney  Congressional  Re- 
jJ  srganization  Report)  more  than  80  per  cent  of  a 

j  :ongressman's  time  is  taken  up  with  nonlegislative 
.  ;.|  'messenger-boy"  duties  for  constituents.  Fewer 
..j  realize  that  often  the  floor  of  the  House  is  practi- 
.  i  :ally  devoid  of  lawmakers,  while  a  dozen  or  so  Rep- 
;rl  resentatives  sit  around  and  take  turns  droning 
..f  speeches  merely  to  be  printed  in  the  Congressional 

j  Record  and  distributed  for  campaigning  purposes. 
Moreover,  out  of  the  10,000  or  so  measures  in- 
.  1  troduced  in  every  Congress,  no  more  than  about 
„v,  1,200  ever  are  passed.  The  rest  include  specimens 
.  Jike  the  following:  Representative  Hartley's  (New 
_•  Jersey)  resolution  that  "the  House  designate  Nich- 
.j  olas  Casale  as  the  smallest  fighting  soldier  in  the 

•  A.E.F.' ';   Representative  Rogers   (Massachusetts) 

H.R.  1730  "to  require  motor  vehicles  to  be  pro- 

A  vided   with   suitable    illuminated    license    plates"; 
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Representative  Bakewell's  House  Joint  Resolution 
410  "to  proclaim  an  annual  National  Wear  A 
Flower  Week";  Representative  Price's  (Illinois) 
House  Resolution  349  "expressing  appreciation  to 
Mrs.  Carr  B.  McClenny  for  her  presentation  of  the 
banner  known  as  Miracle  Quilt  of  Democracy"; 
and  Representative  Herrick's  (Oklahoma)  H.R. 
8453  "prohibiting  the  holding  of  any  pageant,  car- 
nival, celebration,  exposition,  theatrical  or  vaude- 
ville shows  where  any  person  shall  impersonate  a 
king  or  a  queen,  or  do  any  act  to  keep  before  the 
minds  of  the  people  the  idea  of  royalty  in  a  lauda- 
tory manner." 

Congress  is  patriotic,  lazy,  efficient,  kindly  and 
scheming — just  like  a  person.  The  above  bills,  for 
instance,  never  will  pass;  but  printed  copies  of 
them,  sent  to  interested  groups  in  the  congress- 
man's district,  will  convince  said  groups  that  the 
congressman  is  looking  out  for  their  interests. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  Congress  really  gets 
down  to  work,  it  passes  legislation  that  affects  every 
American's  daily  life.    For  example,  in  addition  to 


the  universally  known  Taft-Hartley  and  Rent  Con- 
trol laws,  the  80th  Congress  found  time  to  enact 
the  following: 

H.R.  1030,  which  saw  to  it  that  you  continued 
digging  into  your  pocket  to  pay  wartime  taxes  on 
perfumes,  furs,  luggage,  movie  tickets,  etc. 

H.R.  1621,  which  lent  War  Department  equip- 
ment to  the  Boy  Scouts  and  made  it  possible  for  a 
considerable  group  of  these  small  fry  to  attend  the 
World  Jamboree  of  Boy  Scouts  in  France. 

S.  560,  which  prohibits  the  operation  of  gam- 
bling ships. 

H.R.  3792,  which  provided  quick  cash  to  help 
stop  the  ravages  of  the  1947  Middle-Western 
floods. 

H.R.  4790,  which  reduced  your  income  tax  (in 
most  cases)  and  left  a  few  surplus  shekels  jingling 
in  your  jeans. 

H.R.  4816,  which  gave  money  to  your  state  to 
build  more  hospitals  to  treat  you  when  you  are  ill. 

H.R.  5328,  which  allowed  the  free  importation 
(CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  59) 


THE  ISSUE:  Oscar  R.  Ewing,  Federal  Security  Administrator  (above),  hurls  his  Sunday  punch  for  the 
controversial  health  bill  by  telling  of  grievous  health  needs  of  the  underprivileged.  But  striking  back 
(below)  is  Dr.  Roscoe  L.  Sensenich,  president  of  the  American  Medical  Association,  which  declares  the 
bill  involves  socialized  medicine,  which  would  put  doctors  and  their  patients  under  political  control 


INTERNATIONAL 


Doctors 
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By  HOWARD  WHITMA 


The  President's  health  plan 
has  stirred  a  violent  fight  that 
may  shake  the  medical  world 
to  the  bedrock.  The  A.M.A., 
which  opposes  national  health 
insurance,  is  attacking  the 
Wagner-Murray-Dingell  bill, 
and  your  family  physician 
might  be  on  the  firing  line 
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PART        OF  A  TWO-PART  ARTICL 


IN  ITS  102  years  the  American  Medical  Assoc - 
tion  has  been  fighting  mad  many  times.    Bu 
has  never  been  quite  so  knit-browed,  beetle-ej,l  ,:;j 
sore  as  it  is  right  now.    It  is  ready  to  blacken 
eye  of  any  do-gooder,  New  Dealer  or  other 
nighted  citizen  who  thinks  national  health  insurai 
will  make  sense. 

Recently  the  A.M. A.  assessed  each  of  its  140.C 
member  doctors  $25  for  a  war  chest  to  fight  Pn 
dent  Truman's  health  program,  particularly 
Wagner-Murray-Dingell  (National  Health  Ins 
ance)  bill.  Anything'approaching  socialized  me 
cine  has  been  the  A.M.A.'s  bugbear  for  years,  a 
now — with  1949  and  the  81st  Congress — our  mi 
ical  politicos  tell  us  the  crisis  has  come.  It  is  toi 
and  go  whether  the  United  States  will  pull  throu 
with  its  free  medical  enterprise  intact. 

"Call  it  what  you  will,  this  is  a  fight  to  the  de; 
and  the  ultimate  stake  is  despotism  or  democrac 
thunders  lean,  loose-jawed  Clem  Whitaker.  dir 
tor  of  the  war  chest  campaign. 

At  a  rally  of  state  medical  societies  which  belc  { 
to  the  A.M. A.,  Whitaker  hurled  his  Sunday  punc 
"This  isn't  going  to  be  any  pantywaist  campaij! 
.  .  .  The  critics  of  the  medical  profession  have  h  I 
their  field  day — and  they'll  continue  to  have  it  ui 
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American  medicine  strikes  back  and  strikes  hi 
.  '.  .   We're  going  to  attack — and  attack — and 
tack." 

Your  own  doctor  may  well  be  on  the  firing  In 
The  A.M.A.  wants  every  doctor  in  the  land  to  ca;- 
paign  among  his  patients.  It  wants  campaign  lit-  - 
ature  placed  in  doctors'  waiting  rooms  and  evi 
stuffed  into  envelopes  with  their  bills. 

States  a  document  headed  A.M.A.'s  PLAN  ( 
BATTLE: 

"No  one  can  talk  to  a  patient  on  that  subject  (i 
tional  health  insurance)  with  the  eloquence  of  1»1 
family  doctor — and  we  simply  must  have  that  dc( 
tor  at  work,  if  this  battle  is  to  be  won  .  .  .   Peojj 
talk  to  doctors  about  their  financial  troubles 
well  as  their  physical  ills  .  .  .  they'll  listen  to 
doctor." 

Another  A.M.A.  battle  document  states: 

"We  need  to  locate  the  personal  physician  of  t 
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ry  congressman  and  every  U.S.  senator  and  have 
lira  send   a   personal   letter   to   his   patient,   the 
ongressman,  telling  him  the  danger  of  socialized 
— .  nedicine.  and  asking  for  his  help  in  defeating  any 
ompulsory  health  insurance  program  which  may 
•e  submitted." 
In  its  hard-hitting  advance,  the  big,  formidable 
W  KM. A.  has  had  trouble  on  its  flanks.   A  group  of 
48  top-ranking  physicians — including  three  No- 
tel  prize  winners — boxed  the  A.M.A.'s  ears  for 
ing  "standpat"  and  "inadequate"  in  its  approach 
America's  health.   Only  when  the  A.M. A.  gave 
hem  a  promise  that  it  would  do  something  "pro- 
lix jrcssive,"  instead  of  merely  slamming  the  Truman 
irogram,  did  the  148  protesters  call  off  their  dogs. 
All  over  the  country,  doctors  who  call  themselves 
liberal"   winced  at   the   $25   assessment  and   its 
.vowed  propaganda  purposes.   In  New  York,  the 
llDc  Cings  County  Medical  Society  repudiated  the  as- 
essment  altogether.  The  New  York  County  Medi- 
cal Society,  largest  county  society  in  the  A.M.A., 
three  of  the  most  blustery  meetings  in  its  history, 
j]{    it  first  affirmed  the  assessment,  later  repudiated  it, 
rad  finally  reaffirmed  it.  The  confusion  of  hisses, 
xjos  and  cries  of  "Sit  down.  Doctor!"  made  such  a 
Sattle  as  staid  old  Hosack  Hall  has  rarely  seen. 
Through  it  all,  government  people,  of  course, 
*f   deated  about  the  A.M. A.  being  a  reactionary  trade 
-l3  usociation  chiefly  interested  in  doctors  making  a 
-    ot  of  money. 
-,JK   Where  do  you  and  I  stand? 

Somewhere  in  the  middle  of  the  fray.    It's  our 
"   lealth  they're  battling  about. 

Various  Views  of  Headquarter* 

What   is   the   American    Medical   Association? 

ost  of  us  visualize  it  as  a  big,  brooding  mother 

sitting  on  the  nest  of  American  medicine.    But 

inner  workings  have  been  hidden  in  the  hen- 

-a  severe-looking  eight-story  building  at  535 

orth  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago. 

A  Chicago  sight-seeing  guide  used  to  say,  in  pass- 

g  the  building,  "This,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  is  the 

lerican   Medical  Association   founded   by   Dr. 

orris    Fishbein."     He   was    quite   wrong.     The 

.M.A.  was  founded  on  May  5,  1847,  by  Dr.  Na- 

Smith  Davis  and  250  other  doctors  in  goatees 

d  handle-bar  mustaches  at  the  Academy  of  Natu- 

Sciences  in  Philadelphia.  The  guide  might  have 

jeen  closer  to  the  truth  had  he  said  " — the  Ameri- 

te '  ban  Medical  Association  run  by  Dr.  Morris  Fish- 

:  sein."  But  the  A. M.A.  has  its  House  of  Delegates 

ind  Board  of  Trustees.  So  perhaps  the  guide  should 

:'  lave  pigeonholed  Dr.  Fishbein — as  his  friends  and 

i to (   inemies   variously   do — as   the   A.M.A.'s    "spark 

ip    )Uig,"  "political  boss,"  "genius"  or  "big  cheese." 

Titularly,  he  is  the  editor.    This  is  a  key  spot, 

iince  the  A.M.A.'s  major  publication,  The  Journal 

^   jf  the  American  Medical  Association,  is  the  or- 

•nization's   meal   ticket.     It    nets    approximately 

51,400,000  a  year,  which  is  enough  to  support 

money-losing  scientific  endeavors,  and  last  year  left 

i  tidy  jack  pot  of  $200,000.  Journal  jack  pots  over 

he  years  have  built  up  the  A. M.A.  to  an  $8,000,- 

XX)  organization,  including  building,  equipment, 

Securities  and  reserves. 

Of  America's  200,000  licensed  physicians,  ap- 
•  >roximately  165,000  are  practicing  and  140,000 
belong  to  the  A. M.A.    They  hold  their  member- 
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ships  through  2,011  county  medical  societies 
which,  in  turn,  are  grouped  into  53  state  and  terri- 
torial associations.  Dues  are  paid  to  the  county  and 
state  societies  but  none  to  the  A. M.A.  However, 
an  arrangement  whereby  doctors  may  become  "fel- 
lows" of  the  A.M. A.,  with  the  main  prerequisite 
being  a  subscription  to  the  Journal,  has  resulted  in 
75,000  fellowships  with  as  many  Journal  subscrip- 
tions at  $12  a  year. 

Dr.  Fishbein's  dukes  are  ever  up  for  critics  who 
say  the  A. M.A.  is  run  by  fat-cat  specialists  or  by  a 
"medical  hierarchy." 

"The  A.M. A.  is  a  democracy,  regardless  of  what 
people  say  or  what  they  think,"  he  says. 

The  A. M.A.  is  governed  by  a  175-man  House  of 
Delegates  representing  the  state  and  territorial  as- 
sociations, and  by  a  nine-man  Board  of  Trustees. 
Its  board  chairman  is  Dr.  Elmer  Lee  Henderson,  of 
Louisville,  Kentucky;  its  president  is  Dr.  Roscoe 
Lloyd  Sensenich,  of  South  Bend,  Indiana,  and  its 
president-elect  is  Dr.  Ernest  Edward  Irons,  of  Chi- 
cago. 

Responsible  to  the  House  of  Delegates  and  the 
Board  of  Trustees  are  nine  councils,  five  bureaus 
and  nine  miscellaneous  departments  which  carry 
on  the  A.M.A.'s  diverse  activities.  There  are  few 
scientific  bodies  in  the  world  which  can  match  its 
diligence  in  keeping  medical  standards  clean  and 
lofty,  in  exposing  fakery  and  wrongdoing,  and  in 
pushing  forward  the  frontiers  of  discovery. 

Negro  doctors  in  the  South  smart  bitterly  be- 
cause, with  few  exceptions,  they  are  barred  from 
the  A. M.A.  They  are  not  barred  directly,  for  the 
association  has  no  membership  requirements  other 
than  those  of  the  individual  county  medical  socie- 
ties which  comprise  it.  But.  since  nearly  all  county 
societies  in  the  South  bar  NegTo  doctors,  they  are 
thus  automatically  ruled  out  of  the  A. M.A. 

When  critics  argue  that  a  learned,  scientific  soci- 
ety ought  not  to  have  a  color  line,  A.M. A.  spokes- 


men reply,  "We  don't  tell  the  county  societies  what 
to  do.  They're  autonomous.  If  the  Southern  soci- 
eties bar  Negroes,  that's  their  business."  Since  the 
District  of  Columbia  Medical  Society  bars  Negroes, 
the  medical  faculty  at  Howard  University — includ- 
ing the  eminent  Dr.  Charles  Drew,  Professor  of 
Surgery — are  barred  from  A.M.A.  membership. 

Dr.  George  D.  Cannon,  Negro  doctor  in  New 
York,  who  does  belong  to  the  A.M. A.,  piloted  a  res- 
olution to  end  discrimination  against  Southern  Ne- 
gro physicians  through  the  New  York  County  and 
State  Medical  Societies  last  year.  But  when  it 
reached  the  A.M.A.'s  annual  session  in  Chicago  it 
was  snowed  under  by  a  Georgia  resolution  to  keep 
membership  policies  exactly  as  they  were. 

Objectionable  Word  Is  Deleted 

This  spring  the  Missouri  State  Medical  Associa- 
tion removed  the  word  "white"  from  its  member- 
ship requirements,  a  move  lauded  by  Dr.  Cannon 
as  "a  wonderful  first  step  in  the  right  direction." 
.  The  $25  assessment,  voted  at  the  interim  session 
of  the  House  of  Delegates  in  St.  Louis  last  Decem- 
ber, has  opened  an  old  and  painful  wound.  Doctors 
of  the  "opposition" — and  there  are  an  estimated 
15,000  to  20,000  who  don't  agree  with  the  A.M.A. 
policies — have  seized  the  occasion  to  yelp  lustily 
about  "tyranny,"  "suppression  of  medical  free- 
dom," "thought  control"  and  other  dictatorial  trap- 
pings of  which  the  A.M.A.  often  is  accused. 

Many  doctors  admit  that  it  is  dangerous  business 
to  oppose  openly  the  A.M.A.  It  can  put  one's  pro- 
fessional future  on  a  shaky  limb,  they  say.  A 
spokesman  for  the  148  physicians  who  balked  at 
the  A.M.A.  campaign  stated,  "We  older  men  had  to 
make  the  move,  because  the  younger  doctors 
couldn't  stick  their  necks  out.  They  don't  dare  crit- 
icize for  fear  of  losing  their  hospital  appointments." 
(CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  54) 
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Kingpins  of  the  A.M.A.  confer  on  strategy  to  lick  Truman's  health  plan.  Left  to  right:  Dr.  Elmer  L. 
Henderson,  board  chairman;  Dr.  E.  E.  Irons,  president-elect;  Dr.  J.  R.  Miller,  executive  committee 
member;  Dr.  Louis  H.  Bauer,  executive  committee  chairman;  Dr.  Morris  Fishbein,  editor  of  the  Journal 


EASYAS 
SHE  GOES 


By  PAT  E.  O'NEILL 


ILLUSTRATED  BY  JIM  LOCKHART 


Captain  Wilson  was  nothing  if 
not  a  gentleman.  But  he  was 
also  a  dangerous  enemy,  and 
an  even  more  dangerous  captive 


DURING  all  his  years  Captain  Sam  Wi 
son  had  been  in  the  same  fix  as  a  woi 
—   who  cannot  cry.  He  was  like  a  man  su 
rounded  by  aliens  who  do  not  know  he  cannot  m 
their  language,  like  a  mute  whose  unknown  dea 
ness  makes  him  heroic  in  a  din  of  clangor. 

He  had  the  face  of  a  miracle  maker,  but  it  w 
a  fake!    For  instance — 

His   bark — the   Emily   out   of   Savannah — wi 
coming  off  the  south  Florida  coast  on  the  last  I 
of  her  return  voyage  from  India.    He  was  on  tl 
quarter-deck  musing,  in  shipmaster  solitude,  on  tr 
probable   tightness   of   the   Federal   blockade   « 
Savannah.    What  it  might  have  become  since  1 
sailed  in  November,  six  months  previously,  he  haj 
only  the  darkest  guess.    He  had  spoken  only  a  fe; 
ships,  and  none  knew  anything  accurate  of  til 
Georgia  port. 

A  few  copies  of  The  London  Times  had  beti 
left  by  an  Indiaman  at  the  Falklands,  but  the  pape 
were  three  months  old.  The  risk  of  capture  was  it 
the  offing. 

The  bark  was  on  a  northeasterly  course  comir> 
through  the  straits  of  Florida,  riding  handily  und<, 
clear  skies  on  a  scuddy  sea.  She  carried  a  carg 
of  2,000  bales  of  gunny  cloth,  tight  and  dry,  froi 
Calcutta;  a  ton  of  spice  from  the  Arroes;  six  tierce 
of  coconut  oil  from  Pago  Pago;  and  coffee  froi 
Rio.  She  had  touched  at  Jamaica  for  rum  and  ha 
come  on  through  the  Yucatan  Channel.  Tt 
captain  had  promised  the  crew  a  sight  of  tt 
Florida  sand  hills  by  noon. 

At  eleven  thirty,  the  lookout  called  a  sail.  It  w< 
to  the  easterly  and,  with  his  glass,  Captain  Wilso 
made  out  a  sailing  steamer.  His  two  mates  wei 
with  him,  and  they  watched  his  face  because,  wit! 
out  a  glass,  they  could  not  make  her  out.  Out  of  H 
placid  countenance  they  gathered  that  the  strangt 
was  friendly,  that  she  was  going  away,  that  she  W£ 
not  a  Yankee  raider.  On  each  count  they  wei 
wrong,  for  curiously,  Captain  Wilson's  face  ou 
rageously  belied  facts. 

This  derived  from  some  advice  given  Sam  whe 
he  was  ten  years  old.  Without  parents,  he  ha 
reached  desperately  for  security  and  shipped  01 
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of  cholera-ridden  Savannah  as  a  cabin  boy  on  the 
brig  Martha.  To  his  wondering  eyes  the  beautiful, 
wet.  West  Indian  world  opened,  and  a  continuing 
spell  of  quiet  water  built  in  his  mind  a  fantastic 
idea  of  the  innocence  of  the  sea.  Disillusionment 
was  at  hand  with  his  first  squall,  and  it  might  have 
been  painful  had  not  the  fatherly  eye  of  his  captain 
fallen  on  him  when  he  was  teetering  between  be- 
wilderment and  fright. 

"Easy  as  she  goes,  Sam!  Roll  with  the  sea,  boy! 
No  use  getting  excited;  you  only  disable  yourself. 
Let  the  sea  roll  under  you!" 

Then  the  sky  changed  from  a  white  gray  to  a 
black  gray.  The  wind  leaped  fast  and  faster  over 
the  pitching  water,  and  screamed  and  screeched 
at  the  rigging  for  snagging  its  hurry.  Next,  water 
and  wind  came  together  and  hit  at  the  brig  merci- 
lessly. Sam,  at  first,  huddled  in  the  lee  of  the  car- 
penter's bench;  finally,  without  scruple,  he  climbed 
into  the  shelter  of  the  chicken  coop. 

The  brig  heaved  up  and  fell  in  a  flat,  glassy  trough 
that  shivered  her  timbers.  The  boy  heard  the 
shrill  baying  of  the  gale,  the  clouting  of  the  yards, 
the  rain  falling  like  cold  shot.  Between  the  slats 
of  the  chicken  coop,  through  it  all,  he  saw  his  cap- 
tain in  oilskins  on  the  quarter-deck,  trimming  his 
fingernails  with  a  sea  gully! 

The  gale  itself  had  no  subsequent  importance. 
The  sea  went  down,  the  sun  came  out  and  the  decks 
bleached  dry  again.  The  main  courses  were  set 
and  the  brig  put  back  on  her  course.  Sam,  how- 
ever, latched  on  to  the  captain's  words:  "Easy  as 
she  goes!  Roll  with  the  sea,  boy!  No  use  getting 
excited."  Like  his  captain  in  the  gale,  Sam  fiercely 
resolved  thai  no  crisis  concocted  by  himself,  by 
his  shipmates  or  by  God  would  henceforth  ruffle 
him!  The  force  of  his  childish  resolution  pro- 
duced a  singular  facial  fake  of  constant  placidity. 

It  must  not  be  assumed  that  Sam  Wilson  created 
for  himself  an  expressionless  face.  Rather  (and 
here  was  the  deceit!)  his  face  radiated  a  steady 
cheerfulness  even  when,  within  him,  he  was  as 
fretful,  excited,  distressed  and  fearful  as  anyone. 
Most  of  his  facial  muscles  atrophied  in  surrender 
to  the  disciplined  few  which  maintained  the  per- 
petual status  of  a  pleasant,  unruffled  countenance. 
His  face  unwittingly  conveyed  impressions  and 
guarantees  which  had  no  inner  substance. 

In  his  spyglass — in  spite  of  the  cheerful  im- 
pression he  gave  the  mates  and  the  crew — Captain 
Wilson  saw  disaster  at  hand!  For  one  thing,  the 
United  States  flag  was  flying  at  the  stranger's  gaff. 
For  another,  she  was  a  steamer  and  her  boilers  were 
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fired.  He  put  down  the  glass  and  glanced  at  the 
Confederate  flag  flying  from  his  own  gaff;  he  let 
it  remain,  knowing  well  that  the  stranger's  spyglass 
was  at  least  as  good  as  his  own.  The  steamer 
crowded  on  sail  and  stood  out  across  the  Emily's 
bow.  A  half  hour  later  she  was  in  a  position  to 
fire  a  cannon  and  the  ball  skittered  just  ahead  of 
the  bark's  bow.    Captain  Wilson  hove  to. 

PUDGY,  rotund  Captain  Wilson  had  entered 
the  owners'  offices  in  Savannah  last  November 
when  the  Emily  was  loaded  and  ready  for  outgoing 
and  her  sailing  was  being  deliberated.  The  Yankees 
had  driven  all  shore  craft  to  cover.  The  Banham 
had  been  chased  back  and  was  saved  only  by  the 
guns  of  Fort  Pulaski.  The  Heron  had  got  out  and 
was  driven  aground.  The  Yankees  took  the  Cinje. 
The  Bride  had  been  forced  on  the  bar  and  burned. 

The  prudence  of  the  Emily's  sailing  was  there- 
fore questioned.  The  captain  recalled  that  when 
the  owners  greeted  him  there  hadn't  been  a  bright 
face  in  the  lot;  on  all  sides  there  was  caution  and 
pessimism.  Sam,  physically  incapable  of  looking 
otherwise,  looked  cheerfully  unafraid. 

"In  the  face  of  so  many  Yankee  steamers,"  said 
Mr.  Boyle,  the  big  owner,  "I  hesitate  to  risk  the 
bark." 

"Sixteen  captures  in  four  months!"  said  Mr. 
Harrison,  the  second  owner.    "It  would  be  absurd." 

A  Savannah  pilot  was  there  too,  and  he  emphati- 
cally discouraged  the  sailing,  and  the  banker!  And 
the  underwriter!    All  agreed  it  was 
no  time  to  sail.     "If  she  were  in 
Charleston,  it  might  be  different." 

"What  do  you  think,  Captain 
Sam?"  asked  the  big  owner. 
"Could  you  get  her  out?" 

"Aye."  Captain  Sam  said  it  as 
any  sailor  says  aye  and,  from  any 
other  sailor  it  would  have  meant 
nothing  more  than  "ah-h-h"  from 
a  landsman.  Sam's  face,  however, 
weighted  its  meaning  beyond  his 
intention,  and  his  calmness  made 
the  owners  and  the  pilot  and  the 
underwriter  ashamed  of  their 
timidity.  Before  he  could  stammer 
out  another  syllable  they  began  to 
lose  their  pessimism.  They  even 
became  boastful;  Captain  Sam 
could  take  the  Emily  out — and 
bring  her  in,  by  thunder! 

So  the  captain  took  her  out.  .  .  . 


The  Federals  boarded  the  Emily  and  hauled 
down  her  Stars  and  Bars.  The  crew  was  ordered 
into  the  longboats  and  taken  to  the  sailing  steamer 
to  be  clapped  in  irons.  A  prize  master  and  a  prize 
crew  came  aboard.  Captain  Wilson  was  given  the 
dubious  honor  of  riding  in  the  Emily  to  the  New 
York  Prize  Court — and  prison!  He  was  permitted 
to  retain  his  steward  and  his  cook.  Divested  of 
authority,  he  continued  to  stand  on  his  own  quarter- 
deck, where  he  watched  the  stages  of  Federal 
possession. 

Two  longboats  with  his  crew  were  shoved  off  and 
when  they  were  half  a  cable  length  away  they  spied 
his  complacent  rotund  figure  standing  at  the  port 
mizzen  shrouds  with  his  hat  off,  the  sun  washing 
his  patient  countenance.  ' 

Each  of  his  crew  made  some  gesture — a  quick 
waving  or  a  stiffly  raised  arm.  He  saw  their  faces — 
with  that  same  look  of  confident  expectation  that 
the  owners  had  when  he  sailed.  They  looked  at 
him  as  if  they  were  saying  (and  they  might  have 
been),  "We  are  sorry  we  shan't  be  with  you  when 
you  recapture!"  The  look  added  a  tinge  of  em- 
barrassment to  his  plight  and  he  turned  away  from 
the  rail. 

The  acting  master — a  lieutenant  named  Josh 
Stone — was  young  as  masters  go,  and  fat.  In  this 
latter  respect  perhaps  he  was  less  than  a  typical  sea- 
faring man  in  appearance  but  he  was,  nonetheless, 
skillful.  He  was  not  lost  in  handling  himself,  his 
(CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  78) 


It  was  after  one  o'clock  before  the  lines  were  let  go  and  the  vessels 
parted.     Up  went  topsails  and  jib  canvas;  the  Emily  stood  away 
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He  Makes  The 
Merry- Go -Rounds  Go  Round 

Feeling  old  and  depressed?  Then  John  Wendler  is  your  doctor. 
He  simply  prescribes  a  few  turns  on  a  roundabout.  He's  been  manu- 
facturing them  for  61  years  to  give  you  that  feeling  of  eternal  youth 


Havana,  Cuba 
August  7,  1948 
Gentlemen: 

It  is  necessary  that  I  have  six  dozen  glass  eyes  for 
horses.  Kindly  let  me  know  the  value,  as  I  want  to 
receive  those  horses'  eyes  without  delay. 
Thanking  you  in  advance,  I  am, 

Yours  truly, 
(signed)      Roy  de  la  Fe 

Senor  Roy  de  la  Fe 

Hotel 

Havana,  Cuba 
My  Dear  Sir: 

Your  valued  favor  of  August  7th,  with  reference 
to  horses'  tyes,  is  hereby  acknowledged.  The  eyes 
will  be  shipped  to  you  immediately. 

Thanking  you  for  your  esteemed  order,  I  am 

Yours  truly, 
(signed)     John  Wendler 
President,  Allan  Herschell  Company,  Inc. 

The  affable  exchange  you  have  just  read  offers  a 
small  glimpse  of  daily  life  at  the  Allan  Herschell 
Company,  Inc.,  a  firm  of  manufacturers  lying,  by 
rough  calculation,  at  latitude  43° 3'  N.,  longitude 
78° 52'  W.,  along  the  banks  of  the  Erie  Canal  and 
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in   the   city   of   North   Tonawanda,   New   York. 

It  will  probably  come  as  no  surprise  that  in  its 
time  the  Allan  Herschell  Company  has  also  done  a 
thriving  business  in  unicorns,  not  to  mention  lions, 
tigers,  ostriches,  storks,  giraffes,  roosters,  goats, 
cats,  deer,  mules,  pigs,  frogs,  dogs  and  zebras,  the 
latter  harnessed  with  jewels.  Allan  Herschell  is  the 
world's  biggest  maker  of  merry-go-rounds,  and  in 
the  U.S.,  the  oldest. 

In  its  61  years  of  operation,  under  one  corporate 
name  or  another,  Allan  Herschell  has  built,  carved, 
painted  and  harnessed  an  army  of  horses  that  Na- 
poleon would  have  envied — probably  150,000  in  all. 
Today  1,000  Allan  Herschell  merry-go-rounds  are 
whirling  in  every  country  in  the  world  except  Outer 
Mongolia,  Tibet  and  the  U.S.S.R.  An  Indian  raja 
bought  one  for  the  amusement  of  himself  and  wives. 

About  500  of  the  company's  merry-go-rounds  are 
jingling  and  tooting  in  U.S.  carnivals  and  parks. 
And  with  orders  coming  in  from  South  Africa, 
France,  Belgium,  India  and  Siam,  Allan  Herschell's 


red-painted  barnlike  North  Tonawanda  factory 
blasting  away  and  bursting  at  the  seams  like  a  steaj 
caliope. 

It  might  seem  preposterous  at  first  that  NorJ 
Tonawanda,  a  city  of  25,000  caught  midway  bl 
tween  the  smoke  of  Buffalo  and  the  spray  of  Niajf 
ara  Falls,  should  be  the  site  of  a  merry-go-rout 
factory.  This  implies  no  slight  on  North  Tonj| 
wanda.  Properly,  merry-go-rounds  ought  to 
manufactured  at  the  North  Pole  by  old  gentleme 
with  white  beards,  jolly  faces,  fat,  scarlet  greatcoal 
and  lots  of  reindeer  as  helpers.  But  even  in  such  [ 
southerly  latitude  as  North  Tonawanda,  John  Wen 
dler,  president  of  the  Allan  Herschell  Companj 
wears  a  Santa  Claus  air  that  makes  him  the  veif 
pith  and  image  of  a  merry-go-round  maker. 

At  79,  John  Wendler  is  a  large  man  with  snowl 
hair,  ruddy  face,  a  jovial  laugh  and  an  unshakabil 
love  for  merry-go-rounds  in  every  shape,  size,  colcl 
and  combination.  He  delights  in  watching  childrel 
ride  his  machines,  and  half  the  town  of  North  Tona 
wanda  has  been  brought  up  on  Allan  Herschell  cai[ 
rousels.  Until  his  150-man  plant  became  too  bus 
with  a  rush  of  postwar  orders,  Wendler  extendel 
"open  house"  invitations  to  the  community  childrej 
(CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  68) 


Emanating  as  much  fun  as  the  merry-go-rounds  they  manufacture  at  North  Tonawanda,  N.Y.,  the  Wendler  family  (Mary,  John  and  William)  test  a  new  mod* 
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Broadway  to  Ballet 

Bv  BRUCK  DOWNES 

Bamhi  I  inn  is  a  dancing  star  who  frisked 
her  way  to  Broadway  stardom  before  getting 
into  ballet,  which  is  where  most  j;irls  start 


W 


HEN  the  New  York  Theatre  Guild,  in 
cahoots  with  Rodgers  and  Hanimerstein 
and  ballet  mistress  Agnes  de  Mille,  pro- 
duced Oklahoma'  in  1 943  they  signalized  the  end 
of  a  musical  comedy  era  by  knocking  the  anatomi- 
cal props  from  under  the  overblown  prewar  show 
girl  and  opened  the  sluice  gates  to  the  corps  de 
ballet. 

Ballet  soon  bloomed  on  Broadway  and  the  ballet 
schools  took  a  new  lease  on  life  as  would-be  suc- 
cessors to  the  old-time  pony  chorus  rushed  to  make 
like  Pavlova.  From  this  time  forth  chorus  girls 
swapped  French  heels  and  tap  slippers  for  flatfeet, 
and  the  obsolete  tired  businessman's  ideal  in  gams 
became  the  muscle-bound  calf.  The  girls,  with 
pious  devotion  to  the  traditional  ideals  of  their 
choregraphic  art,  danced  in  classic  ballet  like  crazy, 
hoping  to  be  whisked  from  the  staid  concert  and 
opera  halls  to  the  rowdier  but  more  lucrative  Broad- 
way stage. 

While  girls  with  long  ballet  experience  vied  with 
one  another  to  get  into  the  act,  Agnes  de  Mille  took 
a  sixteen-year-old  Brooklyn  girl  named  Bambina 
Linnemeicr  from  her  dancing  class  and  put  her 
smack  into  the  Oklahoma!  ballet.  Bambi,  whose 
toes,  callused  from  ten  years  of  ballet  training,  had 
never  touched  the  dust  of  a  formal  ballet  stage, 
promptly  dropped  the  Teutonic  tail  from  her  name. 
As  Bambi  Linn  she  reversed  the  ballct-to-Broad- 
way  order  of  the  day  by  making  her  ballet  debut  on 
Broadway  and  tarrying  there  for  six  years  before 
finally  reaching  the  goal  for  which  she  had  been 
training  since  she  was  a  child  of  six. 

On  Easter  Sunday  night  Bambi,  now  twenty-two 
but  still  looking  sixteen,  made  her  belated  debut 
with  the  Ballet  Theatre  company  at  the  Metropoli- 
tan Opera  House  in  Jerome  Robbins'  Fancy  Free. 

During  her  six-year  detour  Bambi  brashly  rose 
from  Oklahoma!  ballet  girl  to  stardom  on  Broad- 
way. From  Oklahoma!  she  went  into  Carousel  in 
which  she  stopped  the  show  with  her  sensationally 
appealing  lonely-child-at-play  ballet.  A  year  of 
that  and  she  succumbed  to  the  blandishments  of 
David  O.  Selznick  and  went  to  Hollywood  under  a 
seven-year  contract  which  was  mutually  laid  aside 


in  six  months.  She  then  returned  to  New  York  to 
play  the  role  of  Alice  in  the  American  Repertory 
Theatre  production  of  Alice  in  Wonderland. 

Bambi,  whose  sole  experience  as  an  actress  had 
been  the  few  lines  she  spoke  in  Carousel,  gave  a 
hundred  performances  of  Alice.  The  role  exceeds 
that  of  Hamlet  in  length,  requiring  the  actress  to 
appear  continuously  on  stage  from  the  rise  of  the 
curtain  until  its  fall  on  the  last  act.  The  critics 
thought  she  was  wonderful. 

When  Alice  closed,  Bambi  moved  on  to  full- 
fledged  stardom  in  last  year's  revival  of  Sally. 
Sharing  honors  with  the  late  Willie  Howard,  she 
acted,  sang  (an  approximate  verb)  and  danced  the 
role  originally  created  back  in  the  twenties  by 
Marilyn  Miller.  But  Sally  was  dated  and  Bambi 
looked  too  young.  The  show  flopped  and  at  last 
she  had  time  to  catch  her  breath  and  rub  her  eyes. 

In  Ballet  Theatre,  back  where  she  should  have 
started  from,  she's  no  premier  ballerina.  A  sensi- 
ble girl,  she's  willing  to  start  on  the  lower  rungs 
dancing  small  roles.  In  a  few  early  spring  weeks 
she  got  a  taste  of  ballet  barnstorming,  playing  to 
balletomanes  in  nine  cities — all  one-,  two-  and 
three-night  stands — before  opening  at  the  Met  in 
New  York. 

That's  a  lot  of  personal  history  for  a  youngster 
of  twenty-two.  At  an  age  when  most  girls  of  the 
theater  are  just  beginning,  Bambi  Linn  has  been  on 
stage  almost  continuously  for  six  years.  In  all  that 
time  she  has  acquired  no  airs,  still  lives  with  her 
family  in  Brooklyn  where  she  was  born,  and  off 
stage  is  as  unglamorous  as  a  girl  can  possibly  be. 
She  has  the  pallor  of  a  hungry  waif,  uses  no  make- 
up and  wears  her  hair  drawn  in  a  tight  beribboned 
knot  at  the  top  of  her  head. 

Will  Bambi  remain  in  classical  ballet?  Will  she 
become  a  ballerina?  Will  she  go  back  to  musical 
comedy?  To  Hollywood?  Bambi  doesn't  know 
and  doesn't  seem  concerned.  She  prefes  to  let 
things  happen  as  they  did  when  ballet  invaded 
Broadway.  All  she  wants  to  do  now  is  dance, 
which  is  her  life,  and  to  get  the  feel  of  being  a 
ballet  trouper.  What  happens  next  is  anybody's 
guess.  TZZJE3JUZJ 


ere  is  Bambi  as  she  appears  with  Ballet 
heatre.  She  made  her  first  Broadway  hit 
i  Carousel  with  Robert  Pagent  (right) 
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SHOOT  THE  MOON 


In  Washington,  when  you  want  to  get  rid  of  someone,  you  can  promote 
her  out  of  your,  department  and — if  you're  lucky — out  of  your  life 


IN  THE  beginning  he  was  a  P-5,  and  she 
was  only  a  CAF-4.  From  the  first  he  sensed 
— I  she  was  trouble,  but  how  much  trouble  he 
did  not  know  until  the  autumn  day  Dr.  Rauchen- 
bush  summoned  him  to  his  office.  "Dunning,"  Dr. 
Rauchenbush  inquired,  "do  you  know  what  you 
have  done?" 

"No,  sir,"  Dunning  said,  suspecting  it  was  not 
good. 

Dr.  Rauchenbush  was  a  roly-poly  man  who  en- 
couraged his  section  to  enjoy  eleven-o'clock  coffee, 
sometimes  treated  the  whole  staff  to  ice  cream  at 
four,  dressed  as  Santa  Claus  at  Christmas,  and  in 
July  and  August  kept  his  water  carafe — govern- 
ment issue,  executive  type — filled  with  cold  beer. 
Philip  Dunning  never  before  had  seen  him  dis- 
turbed, but  now  his  body  and  face  seemed  puffed 
with  anger. 

"All  you  have  done,  Dunning,  is  endanger  our 
whole  program,  and  make  a  fool  of  the  Secretary 
before  the  House  Appropriations  Committee!" 

"But  I  couldn't  have,"  Dunning  protested,  con- 
scious that  his  whole  tall  and  unsubstantial  frame 
trembled. 

"Leave  us  read  this,"  Dr.  Rauchenbush  wheezed, 
picking  up  the  folded  newspaper  that  lay  on  his 
desk,  with  a  sheet  of  red  memo  paper  headed  "Of- 
fice of  the  Secretary  of  National  Defense"  clipped 
to  its  front  page.  Several  paragraphs  on  this  front 
page  were  viciously  circled  with  red  pencil.  Rauch- 
enbush began  to  read: 

"Congressman  Hockstottle  (R.,  Penna.)  next 
questioned  a  $7,500,000  request  for  the  develop- 
ment of  very  long-range  rockets  capable  of  carry- 
ing an  atomic  war  head.  'I  see,'  Congressman 
Hockstottle  told  the  Secretary,  'that  you  wish  to  de- 
velop a  rocket  with  a  range  of  half  a  million  miles. 
Will  the  distinguished  member  of  the  Cabinet  ex- 
plain to  me  whether  we  are  preparing  for  possible 
reprisal  against  the  inhabitants  of  the  moon,  or 
against  a  country  that  shall  be  nameless,  except  that 
it  is  the  Soviet  Union?'  " 

"Why,  that's  ridiculous!"  said  Dunning.  "Any 
fool  knows  it  should  be  five  thousand  miles,  not 
five  hundred  thousand!" 

Dr.  Rauchenbush  glanced  up,  made  a  rude  noise 
with  his  lips,  and  continued:  "There  was  laughter 
in  the  hearing  room,  and  the  Secretary  leafed 
through  the  bill  until  he  came  to  the  item.  Per- 
plexed, he  admitted  that  the  Rocket  and  Guided 
Missiles  Division  of  the  Research  and  Development 
Board  claimed  the  theoretical  range  of  the  new 
rockets  to  be  504,189  miles. 

"Congressman  Hockstottle  said  later  that  he 
would  fight  to  have  the  item  eliminated  from  the 
bill,  and  if  necessary  carry  his  fight  to  the  House 
floor.  The  Secretary  promised  to  investigate  the 
source  of  what  he  called  'an  exaggerated  and  irre- 
sponsible estimate.'  " 

Dr.  Rauchenbush  laid  down  the  paper,  and  said, 
"That's  you,  Dunning — the  source!" 

For  a  moment  Philip  Dunning's  long  chin  hung 
loose,  and  then  everything  became  clear.  "That 
damn'  girl!"  he  said.  "She's  done  it  again!" 

"Done  what?" 

"Murdered  my  decimal  point!" 

"What's  wrong  with  her?"  Rauchenbush  asked. 

"I  don't  know.  I  don't  know  what  she's  got 
against  decimal  points.  I  don't  know  whether  she 
never  learned  about  them,  or  whether  she  forgets 
them,  or  whether  she  just  doesn't  like  them." 

"You  know,"  Rauchenbush  said,  "I  thought  you 
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two  would  get  along  famously.  You're  both  young, 
and  full  of  energy,  and  she  is  very,  very  attractive. 
Remember  what  I  told  you — joking,  of  course?" 

"Yes.  'No  sex  in  the  office.'  Well,  you  don't 
have  to  worry." 

Dr.  Rauchenbush  said,  gravely,  "Of  course,  you 
know  that  it  is  a  scientist's  responsibility  to  edit  his 
own  papers  carefully." 

"I  know,  sir,"  Dunning  said. 

Dr.  Rauchenbush  stared  out  of  the  window  to- 
ward the  Jefferson  Memorial,  and  the  Monument 
beyond.  "I  don't  want  to  lose  you,  Phil,"  he  said, 
the  anger  draining  from  him  as  he  relaxed  against 
the  chair.  "It's  hard  finding  good,  competent  sci- 
entists to  work  for  the  government.  You'll  be  more 
careful,  won't  you?" 

"I  will,  sir,"  Dunning  promised. 

He  felt  weak,  and  ashamed,  and  he  kept  his  eyes 
on  his  own  shoes  as  he  walked  across  the  general 
office.  He  felt  that  everyone  was  watching  him,  and 
that  at  the  lunch  hour  in  the  cafeteria  they'd  all 
laugh  about  the  man  who  thought  he  could  shoot 
the  moon. 

CERTAINLY  it  was  Dunning's  responsibility. 
He  hadn't  been  himself  since  Rauchenbush  af- 
flicted him  with  this  Terry  Pettleby — this  girl  who 
should  be  earning  a  living  in  Hollywood  instead  of 
Washington. 

Three  days  after  she'd  been  assigned  to  his  severe 
cubicle,  lost  in  the  Pentagon  mazes,  she  was  calling 
him  Slats.  It  was  true  that  Slats  was  his  nickname, 
but  when  a  scientist  is  under  thirty  he  would  much 
rather  be  addressed  as  Doctor,  particularly  when  he 
is  classified  as  Professional,  Grade  5,  $6,235,  and 
she  was  only  Clerical,  Administrative,  and  Fiscal, 
4,  $2,724. 

She  was  an  artist  with  a  lipstick,  but  a  clumsy  dolt 
with  a  stenographer's  pencil.  She  misspelled  sim- 
ple words  like  calefaction  and  tortuosity.  She  didn't 
care  whether  it  was  theoretically  possible  to  create 
a  man-made  satellite  to  circle  the  earth  or  not.  He 
often  suspected  her  of  doodling  in  her  notebook, 
when  he  thought  he  was  dictating  important  mem- 
oranda. 

Now  she  was  waiting  in  his  office,  wearing  one  of 
those  sweaters  that  censors  consider  too  blinding 
for  the  male  eyesight.  She  would  have  been  banned 
in  Boston.  He  sat  down  at  his  desk,  grim  and  silent. 

"Hi,  Slats,"  she  said.  "Where've  you  been?" 

"I  have  just  been  catching  unmitigated  hell,"  he 
said,  "from  Dr.  Rauchenbush." 

"Oh,  I'm  so  sorry,  Slats,"  she  said.  "You  mean 
about  the  long-range  rocket.  I  read  about  it  this 
morning."  She  laughed.  "It  could've  been  my 
fault." 

"Could  have  been!"  he  shouted.  In  the  tiny  room 
it  seemed  that  the  window  rattled,  but  she  did  not 
appear  frightened.  All  she  did  was  cross  her  legs. 
She  was  deliberately  trying  to  distract  him. 

He  attempted  to  concentrate  on  his  notes  on  the 
maximum  troposphere  speed  of  the  VLR-7.  He 
found  he  couldn't  think.  She  had  moved  her  chair 
closer  and  was  staring  at  him,  her  lips  half  parted, 
and  revolving  her  gray  eyes  in  a  most  disconcerting 
fashion.  "Miss  Pettleby,"  he  said  finally,  "I  am 
going  home.  I  will  not  be  back  today.  I  may  never 
be  back." 

"Oh,  Slats,  aren't  you  well?" 


He  didn't  bother  to  answer.  He  stopped  at  tk 
Section  Chief's  office  on  the  way  out.  "Dr.  Raucrj 
enbush,"  he  said,  "either  Miss  Pettleby  goes,  or| 

go." 

"You're  getting  all  worked  up,  Phil,"  Raucheil 
bush  said.  "This  thing  isn't  so  serious.  I  explainel 
the  missing  decimal  point  to  the  Secretary,  and  I'jJ 
sure  he'll  be  able  to  soothe  Hockstottle." 

"She's  giving  me  a  complex.  I  can't  stand  it 
longer." 

Dr.  Rauchenbush  folded  his  hands  across  hi 
stomach.  "Firing  her  might  be  difficult,  Phil,"  r| 
said.  "You  say  now  that  she  isn't  capable,  bil 
you've  always  given  her  an  excellent  efficiency  ral 
ing.  I  suppose  you  were  just  being  chivalrous,  bi| 
that's  pretty  hard  to  explain  to  the  Civil  Service." 

"Oh,  I  don't  want  her  fired,  anyway,"  Dunnin| 
said.  "She's  only  a  CAF-4,  and  probably  needs  tl 
money.   I  just  want  her  transferred." 

Rauchenbush    nodded.     "That's    also    difficull 
Only  our  junior  professional  people  have  CAF- 
for  secretaries,  and  all  of  them  are  happy  with  tt| 
ones  they  have.  However,  I've  an  idea." 

"Yes?" 

"I'll  promote  her  to  CAF-5.  In  our  section  Tab! 
of  Organization  there  are  no  CAF-5s.  The  senkT 
professionals  and  administrators  all  have  sixes  anl 
sevens.  So  when  she  becomes  a  CAF-5  she'll  ha\T 
to  go  to  another  section." 

"Dr.  Rauchenbush,"  Dunning  said  in  some  awl 
"you're  a  genius.  But  do  you  think  it's  fair  to  prn 
mote  her,  and  wish  her  off  on  some  unsuspectir.| 
fellow  who  expects  CAF-5  performance?" 

Rauchenbush's  belly  bounced  with  his  laughtel 
"There  are  40,000  people  working  in  this  buildinl 
and  most  of  them  are  men.  There  are  very  fel 
men  who  would  not  welcome  Terry  Pettleby  \ 
their  secretary  even  if  she  had  to  sign  her  pa 
checks  with  an  X.  You  see,  Phil,  she  may  have| 
CAF-2  brain,  but  she  has  a  CAF-14  body.  Tal 
a  few  days  off,  and  let  me  handle  it." 

THAT  was  a  Thursday,  and  when  Philip  Duil 
ning  came  back  to  work  Monday,  Terry  Pel 
tleby  was  no  longer  in  his  office.  There  was  only  tl| 
faint  odor  of  her  perfume. 

In  her  place  was  a  Miss  Gertrude  Adams,  wkl 
had  a  face  which,  while  it  might  not  stop  a  clocj 
would  at  least  slow  it  down.  Miss  Adams  was  eil 
gaged  in  removing  Terry's  spoor  (consisting  I 
half-used  lipsticks,  amber-hued  bobby  pins,  emJ 
tied  vials  of  vivid  nail  polish,  and  spilled  pink  po\| 
der)  from  the  secretarial  desk. 

"Your   former   secretary,"   Miss   Adams   ( 
plained,  "was  a  very  untidy  person!" 

"I  suppose  she  was,"  Dunning  agreed. 

"And  her  notebooks!  Like  Sanskrit  backwards  J 

"Is  that  so?" 

"She  was  most  insecure.  Most!  Do  you  knol 
what  I  found  in  the  bottom  drawer?  A  documej 
classified  Confidential!  Perhaps  not  of  great  irl 
portance.  but  it  should  have  been  in  the  safe.  Yc| 
will  find  that  I  am  a  most  secure  person." 

"I  have  no  doubt." 

Miss  Adams  handed  him  an  envelope.  "And  sl| 
left  this  note  for  you." 

(CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  35) 


One  day  Dr.  Rauchenbush  walked  into  Dunninjl 
office  and  found  Dunning  locked  in  Terry's  ami 
"This  isn't  what  you  think,  sir!"  Dunning  criil 
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"Me — I  crave  entertainment!"  says  Danny.    He  didn't  used  to  crave  it — he  used  to  dish  it  out,  and  right  in  this  same  Grossinger  Hotel,  where  you  now  see  him 

Once  I  Was  A  Toomler 

By  DANNY  KAYE     as  toid  to  kyle  crichton 

Like  many  a  star  in  the  entertainment  firmament  Danny  Kaye  got  his  start  on  the  Borsht 
Circuit.  The  guests'  annoying  way  of  checking  out  of  hotels  when  things  got  dull  kept 
Danny  and  his  colleagues  hopping — and  made  actors  out  of  them  in  the  hard  process 


I'M  IN  this  big  important  office  in  Holly- 
wood seeing  this  big  important  man  and  we 

finish  our  business  and  he  says,  "You  don't 

remember  me,  do  you?  I  used  to  push  you 
in  the  pool  at  White  Roe  Lake.  I  was  a  toomler." 

Whereupon  I  rise  with  a  sharp  cry  of  delight, 
embrace  him  warmly  and  we  settle  back  for  a  three- 
hour  session  on  the  good  old  days  of  the  Borsht 
Circuit.  For  those  who  have  come  in  late,  the 
Borsht  Circuit  refers  to  a  string  of  large  hotels  in 
the  Catskill  Mountains  near  New  York  City  which 
provide  entertainment  for  their  guests  and  hire 
actors,  good  or  otherwise,  for  the  purpose. 

It  has  been  the  training  ground  for  many  of  the 
present-day  comedians,  as  well  as  directors  and 
writers.  Dore  Schary,  production  head  at  M-G-M, 
is  a  Borsht  Circuit  graduate;  Don  Hartman,  who 
writes,  directs  and  produces  his  own  pictures,  is 
another;  as  are  Moss  Hart,  Garson  Kanin,  Arthur 
Kober,  Jan  Peerce  and  literally  hundreds  of  in- 
dividuals who  have  made  their  mark  on  the  stage, 
in  the  movies  or  in  other  fields. 

30 


I  got  my  first  job  at  Glenmore  Inn,  near  Monti- 
cello,  where  Lou  Reed  and  I  were  a  harmony  team 
operating  under  the  name  of  Red  and  Blackie.  The 
job  paid  $300  for  the  season,  and  our  board  and 
room,  and  we  were  supposed  to  have  the  benefits 
of  the  outdoor  life.  The  only  time  I  got  in  the  pool 
was  when  somebody  pushed  me  in  with  my  clothes 
on  for  the  laughs.  The  guests  were  there  to  be 
amused  and  we  amused  them  from  daybreak  till 
midnight. 

That's  where  toomling  came  in.  The  word  really 
means  creating  a  tumult. 

If  there  was  a  lull  any  time  during  the  day,  we'd 
give  'em  a  little  toomle.  Put  on  the  funny  hat,  break 
into  song  or  dance,  jump  off  the  roof  of  the  hotel. 
Phil  Goldfarb  and  I  used  to  do  a  great  toomle  at 
lunch.  I'd  come  hurtling  through  the  swinging 
doors  from  the  kitchen,  wearing  a  chef's  hat  and 
screaming  at  the  top  of  my  lungs.  After  me  would 
come  Phil  in  a  big  white  apron  and  waving  a 
cleaver.  If  we  turned  over  a  few  tables  in  the  chase, 
all  the  better.   Hilarious,  that  was  us. 


The  week  went  something  like  this: 

Monday:  Game  night,  the  sack  race,  hold  tht 
candle,  etc. 

Tuesday:  Informal  Variety  night,  with  the  banc 
on  stage  and  amateur  acts  from  the  audience. 

Wednesday:  Dance  Contest  night. 

Thursday:  Movies. 

Friday:  Dramatic  night.  I  was  in  Once  in  a  Life 
time,  Springtime  for  Henry,  The  Last  Mile,  Deatr 
Takes  a  Holiday,  The  Guardsman,  Reunion  in  Vi 
enna  and  a  lot  of  other  plays. 

Saturday:  Variety  Show  night.  This  was  wher 
we  really  turned  it  on.  We'd  rehearse  all  morninj 
and  at  lunch  we'd  toomle.  After  lunch  there  woulc 
be  the  "orchard  session,"  which  meant  we  took  tht 
guests  out  in  the  woods,  where  the  director  read  { 
play  to  them  or  we  sang  songs,  and  held  discus 
sions.  Then  back  for  more  rehearsals,  a  little  toomU 
for  the  dinner  guests  and  then  the  show. 

But  were  we  done  then?  Oh,  no!  After  the  show 
there  was  a  dance  and  we  had  to  keep  a  sharp  ey< 
(CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  85) 
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Bs  HUGH  PENTECOST 


As  an  actor,  Ellis  Blount  was  excellent;  as  a  father,  lie  was  contemptible.    And  when  he  told 
his  son,  "I  brought  Sandra  especially  for  you,"'  it  was  only  the  beginning  of  a  monstrous  lie 


DR.  ROBERT  DAKIN  was  an  angular.  1  in- 
colnesque  man  with  a  stern,  sad  lace.  He 
stood  at  the  windows  of  his  office,  his  back 
to  his  sister  Sophia,  looking  down  over  the  green 
lawns  and  shrubbery  to  the  distant  athletic  field 
of  the  Dakin  School  for  Boys.  He  was  thinking  of 
the  wistful,  lonesome  face  of  Tommy  Blount,  aged 
fifteen,  an  unexceptional  member  of  the  third 
form. 

You  can't  do  it  to  the  boy,  Robert,"  Sophia 
Dakin  said.    "It  would  kill  him!" 

"1  have  no  choice,"  he  said. 

Miss  Sophia  Dakin  had  soft  gray  hair  which  she 
wore  back  from  her  face  and  knotted  at  the  nape 
of  her  neck.  Her  brown  eyes,  normally  kind  and 
friendly,  were  bright  with  rebellion.  Her  lips  were 
drawn  together  and  there  was  a  tautness  in  her 
slender  figure. 

"You'll  have  to  tell  Tommy  the  truth,"  she  said. 

Dakin's  deep-set  eyes  looked  wounded.  "I 
can't,"  he  said. 

■What?" 

He  spread  his  big  hands  in  a  gesture  of  helpless- 
ness. "I  can't  tell  him  the  truth,  Sophia,  because  I 
can't  prove  it.  If  I  made  the  accusation,  Ellis 
Blount  could  bring  an  action  against  us  which 
would  involve  the  whole  school  in  a  vicious 
scandal." 

"But  what  are  you  going  to  say  to  Tommy?" 


Dakin  lifted  a  hand  to  his  eyes.  "I  can  only 
refuse  to  send  the  invitation,"  he  said.  "Without 
explanation." 

"And  watch  him  die  in  front  of  you?"  Sophia 
said. 

Dakin's  eyes  suddenly  blazed.  "May  you  be 
cursed,  Ellis  Blount!" 

TOMMY  BLOUNT  lived  in  a  world  more  won- 
derful than  all  his  fantasies.  For  four  long 
years  he  had  been  at  Dakin's;  four  years  in  which 
he  had  made  no  real  friends,  had  no  real  fun,  had 
no  place  to  turn  for  love,  or  friendship,  or  even 
a  decent  amount  of  respect.  In  the  very  beginning, 
when  he'd  first  come  to  the  school,  he'd  been  re- 
garded with  some  interest  by  his  schoolmates  be- 
cause of  the  fact  that  he  was  Ellis  Blount's  son. 
Ellis  had  been  in  Hollywood  then,  and  several  of 
his  pictures  were  shown  in  the  local  theater.  There 
was  a  vicarious  glamor  to  being  the  son  of  a  famous 
matinee  idol.  But  when  it  developed  that  Tommy 
himself  had  never  been  to  Hollywood,  knew  none 
of  the  currently  popular  sweater  girls,  and,  more 
important,  that  he  could  not  use  his  connections  to 
get  theater  tickets,  the  glamor  wore  off. 

Tommy  had  to  go  it  on  his  own,  and  he  was  woe- 
fully inadequate.  He  was  pathetically  shy  and  in- 
hibited, and  it  was  soon  discovered  that  he  was 
no  asset  to  the  drama  club.    He  was  just  a  lonely 


little  boy,  without  the  special  spark  that  would 
result  in  his  being  "taken  in"  by  the  popular  groups 
in  the  school. 

Tommy's  mother  had  died  when  he  was  four 
years  old.  She  and  Ellis  had  already  been  separated, 
and  Tommy  sensed  Ellis'  resentment  at  having  to 
assume  responsibility  for  him.  Ellis  always  put  on 
a  great  act  in  public  about  how  proud  he  was  of  his 
son,  but  the  truth  was  that  the  sad-looking  boy  was 
disturbing  to  Ellis  Blount.  Tommy  was  a  clear 
index  that  the  perennial  matinee  idol  was  aging. 

One  of  the  worst  times  Of  the  year  at  Dakin  for 
Tommy  was  the  senior  prom.  If  you  brought  a 
girl  you  made  out  a  formal  dance  card  for  her,  and 
if  you  went  stag  you  went  to  your  friends  and  got 
dances  on  their  cards.  No  one  ever  had  any 
dances  left  when  Tommy  asked  timidly  about  them. 

But  this  year,  something  wonderful  had  hap- 
pened to  Tommy.  Ellis  came  east  to  star  in  Heart- 
break on  Broadway  and  one  Sunday  in  the  fall 
appeared  at  Dakin.  He  didn't  come  alone.  With 
him  was  a  girl — a  vision  of  loveliness,  a  dream 
princess.  She  was,  Tommy  guessed,  about  twenty. 
Her  name  was  Sandra  Graves.  She  was  warm, 
and  sparkling  and  magnetic.  Tommy  felt  tongue- 
tied  in  her  presence.  Ellis,  looking  a  little  older 
than  he  did  on  the  screen  or  stage,  was  his  dashing, 
dark  handsome  self. 

(CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  72) 


It  was  his  dream  world  come  true.  Tommy  man- 
aged it  so  that  as  many  of  the  boys  as  possible  saw 
him  with  the  wonderful  Sandra  Graves  at  school 
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fHE  WEEK  OF  THE 
PURPLE  TURTLE 


By  MAKY  JANE  WALDO 


Colliers 

SHOUT  SHORT 


THERE  was  sunshine  all  over 

the  floor  of  his  bedroom  as 

David    dressed    and    washed 

himself.    He  ran  downstairs 

feeling  full  of  light  and  full  of 

morning.  There  was  an  important  thing  he  had  not 

told  his  parents,  and  why  had  he  not  told  them 

over  the  week  end?   He  stopped  short  at  the  door  of 

the  kitchen,  the  shadow  of  die  week  end  falling  over 

the  bright  day.    As  a  wary  fisherman  wets  a  finger 

and  holds  it  to  the  wind,  he  projected  a  little  of 

himself  into  the  kitchen  to  feel  the  atmosphere 

there.    It  was  thick  and  stale  with  hostility. 

In  the  breakfast  nook  the  table  was  set  precisely, 
with  a  clean  cloth  and  everything  squarely  in  place; 
all  the  orange  juice  glasses  held  the  juice  at  exactly 
the  same  level.  In  anger  his  mother  always  com- 
pleted each  small  chore  with  exaggerated  efficiency. 
His  father  put  down  his  newspaper.  "Good  morn- 
ing, son,"  he  said  from  some  far  distance. 

David  sat  carefully  in  his  chair,  taking  small 
bites  and  swallowing  quietly,  the  napkin  formally 
upon  his  lap,  his  feet  flat  on  the  floor.  If  the  mood 
was  to  be  cold  politeness  he  could  be  as  coldly  po- 
lite as  anybody. 

"We  are  studying  the  Aztec  Indians,"  he  said  in 
spite  of  himself. 

"You'll  have  to  call  the  bank  and  tell  them  we 
can't  be  in  until  the  fifteenth,"  David's  mother 
said  to  his  father. 

"Why  the  fifteenth?"  his  father  inquired,  eyes 
widening. 

"We  have  a  mural  on  the  blackboard,"  David 
continued.  "There  are  some  thunderbirds  and 
some  ears  of  corn  and  my  turtle." 

"I'll  have  my  first  check  the  fifteenth,"  his 
mother  said.  She  stirred  her  coffee  rapidly,  eyes 
upon  the  little  brown  whirlpool  in  her  cup. 

David  tried  again.  "My  turtle  is  pretty  good, 
Miss  Benson  said.  He  has  a  fancy  design  on  his 
back.  He's  purple  and  lavender.  We  didn't  have 
lavender  but  you  can  make  it  with  pink  and  blue, 
first  the  pink  chalk  and  then  the  blue  on  top.  His 
head  is  looking  up — "  He  stopped  at  sight  of  his 
father's  face. 

"You're  not  going  back  to  Sullivan's.  We've  been 
through  all  that."  His  father's  voice  was  flat,  tone- 
less, final.  He  folded  his  napkin  and  stood  up, 
looking  suddenly  large  and  foreign.  "We'll  manage 
on  my  salary,  or  you'll  manage  without  me." 

"I've  already  told  them  I'll  start  next  week. 
Most  men  would  be  glad  to  have  some  help  in 
maintaining  a  decent  standard — " 

"To  hell  with  your  standards!  They're  not  mine." 

The  word  which  nobody  said  in  this  house  ex- 
ploded in  the  breakfast  air  and  things  were  no 
longer  polite.  David  did  not  know  this  way  of 
quarreling;  it  frightened  him  so  that  suddenly  he 
could  not  eat  another  bite  of  his  good  soft-boiled 
egg.  He  sat  unmoving  while  they  shouted  at  each 
other  all  the  words  they  had  said  yesterday;  all 
about  the  bills,  the  unpaid  bills,  the  bills  that  had 
to  be  made,  the  bills  that  should  not  have  been 
made.  David  slipped  from  his  chair,  and  they  did 
not  see  him;  he  got  his  jacket  and  started  for  school 
as  fast  as  he  could  go.  He  was  filled  with  a  huge 
desire  to  see  the  purple  turtle,  the  work  of  his  hands, 
his  very  own;  to  assure  himself  of  its  perfection,  of 
its  continued  existence. 

The  week  did  not  change.  Tuesday,  Wednesday, 
his  mother  and  his  father  spoke  to  each  other  only 


in  rage,  or  in  sarcasm,  or  in  cool  hate.  You  coi 
not  wake  up,  as  you  did  in  nightmares,  just  bet  oil 
you  fell  off  the  roof,  just  before  the  burglar  hit  yc 
with  his  blackjack,  just  before  the  bear  seized  yc 
it  seemed  the  bad  things  would  all  surely  happed 
There  was  no  warm  place  at  home,  no  comfort,  n<| 
even  a  corner  in  which  to  hide.    Only  at  school 
life  go  on  as  usual;  the  purple  turtle  sat  safely 
the  blackboard. 

Thursday  came,  and  his  parents  were  quie 
There  were  no  words  at  all  between  them.  It  wi] 
worse  than  before.  Then  at  school  the  inevitabf 
happened;  they  left  the  Aztec  Indians  and  went  o, 
to  new  fields.  David  prevailed  upon  Miss  Bensoj 
with  such  strength  that  the  turtle  was  allowed  t 
live;  slightly  smudged,  surrounded  by  signs  readii^ 
"Do  not  erase"  and  "Please  leave  alone,"  he  looke 
wistfully  about  at  his  strange  company  of  pyramid 
sphinxes  and  sacred  cats. 


id 


ON  FRIDAY,  David  woke  and  lay  quiet  in  h 
bed.  No  need  to  wonder  about  the  weath 
downstairs;  the  fog  of  animosity  had  grown  to  sue 
proportions  that  it  spread  through  the  hoi; 
thrusting  tenuous  fingers  into  every  room, 
heard  his  father  going  downstairs,  bumping  som^ 
thing  against  the  steps.  He  hurriedly  dressed  hir 
self  and  hastened  down  to  see  if  his  ears  had  toli 
him  the  truth,  and  they  had.  In  the  corner  of 
living  room  stood  the  two  new  suitcases,  the  beat 
tiful  suitcases'bought  in  joy  and  love  for  last  si 
mer's  vacation. 

David  saw  his  mother  in  the  kitchen  door.  Shi 
was  a  tall,  proud  woman,  but  now  she  seemel 
shrunken,  and  she  put  one  hand  against  the  doc| 
casing  to  hold  herself  up. 

"Allan,"  she  said.    "Allan,  you  wouldn't  go." 

"There's  no  place  for  me  here,"  said  Davidl 
father.    "I'm  going." 

David  heard  his  own  voice,  harsh  and  loud  in  hi 
ears.  "I  don't  care,"  his  voice  said.  "I  don't  evel 
care  a  bit."  They  looked  at  him,  shocked,. waitinj 
and  he  returned  their  look  coldly.  "When  you  lik 
each  other,"  he  said,  "we  all  belong  in  one  famih 
But  when  you're  mad — well,  when  you're  mad 
have  to  be  a  family  all  by  myself;  so  I  don't  care. 

He  walked  away  from  them.  He  had  to  get  h; 
breakfast  and  go  to  school.  From  behind  him  h 
heard  his  mother's  choked  cry,  and  then  they  bot 
rushed  toward  him.  They  picked  him  up,  thoug 
he  was  six  and  past  the  age  of  being  picked  uj 
As  they  sat  together  on  the  davenport,  everyone' 
tears  mingled  together  and  arms  clasped  arms  in 
blessed  oneness. 

"To  think,"  his  mother  said  presently,  in  a  shake 
voice.  "To  think  that  I  wanted  the  job  to  keep  th 
family  together." 

"Go  ahead  and  take  the  job,"  said  his  father.    ' 
doesn't  matter  any  more.  Not  now." 

"I  don't  care  about  the  job.     I  wanted  to  c 
tribute  something,  that  was  all.    Allan — " 

Their  words  did  not  always  mean  what  Davi 
thought  they  meant;  but  he  had  never  failed  t 
understand  their  eyes  and  the  expressions  on  thei 
faces.    He  knew  his  family  was  safe. 

By  and  by  he  went  to  school,  where  he  was  sur 
prised  to  find  the  purple  turtle  still  on  the  board  afte 
all  this  time.  He  told  the  astounded  Miss  Benson,  a 
he  erased  the  purple  turtle,  that  he  would  draw  he 
a  scarab  if  she  would  like  one;  a  very  fancy  scarab 
possibly  yellow  and  green. 
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Explorer  Gatti  brings  back  tips  on  trucks 


Around  that  curve  lies  East  Africa! 

Commander  Attilio  Gatti,  veteran  of  11  African 
talaris,  is  shown  <it  the  jump-off  of  the  (latti- 
HaUierafters  expedition  in  1948  — a  5,000  mile,  9- 
month  safari  from  which  he  has  just  returned 

TIP  ON  TRUCKS:  This  famed  jungle  jaunter  puts 
transportation  to  a  tough  trek-test.  After  disap- 
pointing experiences  with  everything  from  camels 
.oa  dozen  different  makes  of  trucks.he  "discovered" 

internationals.  Uses  'em  exclusively  now! 


I  Hood-hunters  hold  powwow! 

'toru 

>Jtt| 


'These  fellows  were  always  interested  when  a  hood 

was  raised."  laughs  Commander  Gatti.  "Well  might 

—  kj  they  he  —  these  sturdy  engines  powered  us  mile  after 

'nK   mile,  day  after  day.  never  needing  more  than  rou- 

_  tine  -erviee  attention." 

TIP  ON  TRUCKS:  Internationals  are  backed  by  the 
t  ion's  largest  exclusive  truck  service  organization. 

You  get  expert  service  when  and  where  you  need  it, 
'^  From  International's  4,700  Dealers  and  170  Coni- 
k*P    pany-owned  Branches. 
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International  Harvester  Builds  McCormick  Farm  Equipment 

Farmall  Tractors  .  .  .  Motor  Trucks  .  .  .  Industrial  Power 

Refrigerators  and  Freezers 

Tune  in  James  Melton  and  "Harvest  of  Stars,' 
NBC,  Sunday  afternoons 


2.  This  is  no  trip  for  a  tender-foot! 

•As  we  progress  toward  The  Mountains  of  the 
Moon."  >ays  Commander  Gatti,  "we  are  not  mis- 
led by  those  level  plains.  We  know  that  ahead  lies 
tortuous  terrain  and  rugged  going  that  will  test 
the  stamina  of  men  and  equipment." 

TIP  ON  TRUCKS:  International  Trucks  are  built  to 
take  a  beating.  They're  built  to  lick  the  toughest 
job  on  your  schedule.  They're  products  of  42  years 
of  engineering  trucks  for  endurance. 


3.  Look  who  dropped  in  for  lunch! 

Commander  Gatti  reports:  "It  wasn't  uncommon 
to  find  giraffe  grazing  near  our  trucks;  certainly  the 
giraffe  didn't  seem  surprised  to  find  International 
Trucks  there  in  the  veldt !" 

TIP  ON  TRUCKS:  International  Trucks  are  at  home 
next  to  giraffe,  next  to  coal  mines,  next  to  oil  fields, 
next  to  creameries,  next  to  anything!  They  are 
specialized  trucks  for  specialized  jobs. 


U.  S.  heavy-duty  truck  buyers,  too,  have  a 

The  Internationals  used  on  Commander  Gatti 's 
expedition  were  light  and  medium-duty  trucks.  But 
they  demonstrated  the  same  basic  values  that  have 
won  International  heavy-duty  trucks  this  rating 
with  America's  most  exacting  truck  buyers: 

Year  after  year,  for  17  straight  years,  regis- 
tration figures  for  new  heavy-duty  trucks 
have   shown   Internationals   in   first   place! 


tip  for  you  — 

You  get  real  truck 


value 


in  any  International  Truck 
—  light,  medium  or  heavy  duty. 

And  you  get  the  right  truck  for  your  job.  Then- 
arc  k.K2  basic  International  Trucks,  1.000  different 
truck  combinations,  for  efficient  truck  specializa- 
tion. 

Sec  your  nearest  International  Truck  Dealer  or 
Branch  before  you  buy  any  truck. 


INTERNATIONAL  TRUCKS 

INTERNATIONAL     HARVESTER     COMPANY     •     CHICAGO 


MR.  DAVIS  is  faced  with  the  difficult  task  of 
stretching  a  moderate  income  to  meet  normal  living  costs 
and  family  emergencies. 

But,  like  people  in  the  same  neighborhood,  another  town, 
or  a  distant  state,  the  Davis  family  may  find  occasions 
when  their  income  and  savings  are  not  large  enough  to 
cover  their  obligations.  Merchants,  tradesmen  and  pro- 
fessional men  who  provide  goods  and  services  are  certainly 
entitled  to  payment  when  due. 

It  is  fortunate  that  the  economic  progress  of  our  society 
has  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  responsible  lending 


agencies  where  Mr.  Davis  can  borrow  money. 

When  Mr.  Davis  borrows  to  meet  pressing  obligations 
and  repays  his  loan  out  of  income  he  has  earned,  he  is  put- 
ting his  indebtedness  on  a  business  basis.  He  has  thus 
protected  one  of  the  greatest  assets  in  modern  family  life — 
his  good  credit  standing  in  his  community. 

Household  Finance  Corporation  and  its  subsidiaries  op- 
erate with  474  offices  throughout  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  Loans  are  made  primarily  for  the  purpose  of 
helping  people  get  out  of  debt.  82%  of  our  customers 
borrow  to  pay  family  debts  already  contracted. 


MONEY  WHEN  YOU  NEED  IT 
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Phoenix 
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Bakersfield 
Berkeley 
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Florida 
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Orlando 
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Illinois 
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Michigan  City 
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When  Dunning  opened  it  he  found 
nself  wishing  Miss  Adams  was  not 
:re,  because  no  doubt  the  note  was 
sonal,  and  probably  abusive,  and  he 
jw  he  should  never  show  any  emotion 
ore  Miss  Adams. 

'Dear  Slats,"  it  read.  "Of  course  I'm 
ighted  about  being  a  CAF-5,  but  I'm 
to  leave  you,  particular!)  when 
re  angry  with  me.  I've  been  trans- 
red  to  Jet  Propulsion.  My  extension 
70-W  Do  call  me.  Perhaps  you'd 
to  take  me  out  to  dinner,  and  nia\  be 
ow,  to  talk  about  old  times.   Terrs 

FTER  that,  Philip  Dunning  really 
went  to  work.  Everyone  agreed  that 
would  one  day  be  the  country's  out- 
ing expert  on  the  theoretical  aero- 
mics  of  rockets  He  came  to  work  at 
tat  in  the  morning,  and  he  worked  until 
I  in  the  evening,  and  often  he  returned 
light,  and  even  on  Saturdays  and  Sun- 
/s,  to  explore  a  private  project  he 
ildn't  seem  to  put  out  of  his  mind. 
Occasionally  he  heard  astonishing 
about  Terry  Pettleby.  One  day  he 
lunching  with  Peter  Czernak.  who 
1  been  a  classmate  at  Berkeley,  and 
o  was  now  in  Jet  Propulsion.  "Do 
have  a  girl  in  your  section,"  he 
ed  as  casually  as  possible,  "by  the 
ne  of  Terry  Pettibone,  or  Petty- 
ther.  or  something?" 
*You  mean  Terry  Pettleby,"  Czernak 
"What  a  dream!  She  was  with  us, 
we  had  to  get  rid  of  her.  Alas,  and 
ck." 

Why?  What'd  she  do?" 
She  didn't  do  anything.  It  was  what 
er  people  did.  Two  of  our  men — 
jor  Simpson  and  Captain  Rawls — 
k  off  their  coats  and  went  out  into 
ridor  9  and  fought  over  her  with  their 


Dunning 
shouldn't 


That    wasn't    her    fault," 
nd  himself  saying.    "You 
e  fired  her  for  that." 
Oh,  we  didn't  fire  her.  She's  the  niece 
Congressman    Ratton.     Didn't    you 
w  ••'" 
No,  I  didn't." 

He's  on  the  Military  Affairs  Com- 
tee.  We  promoted  her." 
Oh.  Where  is  she  now?" 
She's    a    CAF-6,    and    secretary    to 
lesteel,  up  in  Uranium  Control.  Say, 
I  seem  awfully  interested.   Got  a  yen 
her.  or  something?"  .  .  . 
)n   the   first   of   the   year    Dunning 
ame  a  P-6,  $7,432,  and  rented  a  mod- 
istic    Massachusetts    Avenue    apart- 
lt. 

le  also  began  to  move  in  a  slightly 
ter  level  among  government  employ- 
— not  top  level  by  any  means — but 

below  sub-Cabinet  rank.  It  was  at  a 
ktail  party  in  Georgetown  that  he 
Abner  Bonesteel,  the  Assistant 
cf  of  Uranium  Control.  He  was  corn- 
ed to  ask  about  Terry. 
I  would  rather  not  discuss  the  mat- 
Bonesteel  said  formally.  But  after 
«  more  drinks  Bonesteel  sought  him 

clutched  him  by  the  arm.  and  re- 
Iced  thickly,  "I'll  tell  you  about  Terry 
tleby.    Dunning   old    boy.     She's    a 
sly  girl,  thash  what.  She's  lovely  but 
frigid." 

he  is  not  frigid!" 
She   is  too,"   Bonesteel   insisted.    "I 
sd  her  to  marry  me.    She  wouldn't, 
sh  frigid,  isn't  it?" 

Running  restrained  himself.  In  the 
er  levels  one  didn't  hit  an  Assistant 
ef.  "And  what  did  you  do  with  her?" 

couldn't  stand  the  sight  of  her.  I  had 

:t  rid  of  her.  Of  course  she's  got  the 
lest  possible  efficiency  rating  from 

so  all  I  could  do  was  raise  her  to 

:-8;  then  I  showed  her  to  Kupper- 

Trie  board  member?" 
sr's  for  May  14,  1949 
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SHOOT  THE  MOOJN 


Continued  from  page  28 


"Yes.  Oh,  sure,  he  took  her.  She's 
his  secretary  now."  .  .  . 

Dunning  met  Kupperman  when  for 
the  first  time  he  was  united  to  ihe  ten- 
o'clock  planning  conference,  which 
meets  right  after  the  nine  thirty  policy 
conference.  They  had  a  most  pleas. mi 
discussion  about  antiradar  paint,  and 
then  Dunning  asked  the  question  he  had 
been  phrasing  for  some  time.  "I  think  1 
know  your  secretary,  Mr.  Kupperman. 
Young  lady  named  Terry  Pettleby. 
How's  she  doing? 

"She  was  my  secretary,"  Kupperman 
said.  "I  must  say  she  was  charming. 
But  only  last  week  I  thought  I  was  dictat- 
ing a  top-secret  memorandum  to  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  I  asked  her  to  re- 
peat a  sentence,  and  discovered  there 
was  nothing  in  her  notebook  except  doo- 
dles. All  she  had  in  her  notebook  were 
sketches  of  thin  men  with  toothpick 
legs  and  long  chins.  Funny  thing.  Dr. 
Dunning,    all    of   the    sketches    looked 


She  had  gone  forth  as  a  CAF-4,  and  she 
came  back  as  a  CAF-9,  and  Administra- 
tive Assistant  to  Dr.  Rauchenbush. 

She  was  the  busiest  Administrative  As- 
sist, mi  the  Section  had  ever  had.  She 
changed  all  the  desks  around,  and  placed 

Bowers  in  all  the  offices  each  morning, 
and  put  a  cretonne  cover  over  Dr. 
Rauchenbush's  leathei  chair. 

She  moved  Philip  Dunning  into  a 
larger  room,  insisted  that  the  furnishings 
be  blond  mahogany,  and  got  into  a  light 
with  Procurement  when  they  indig- 
nantly refused  to  buy  it.  She  thought 
some  of  the  other  girls  were  dowdy,  and 
told  them  to  spruce  up,  and  they  dis- 
solved in  tears  on  Dr.  Rauchenbush's 
shoulders. 

Dr.  Rauchenbush's  cheeks  began  to 
hollow,  and  he  developed  a  tick  in  his 
right  eye. 

One  day — the  cherry  blossoms  were 
still  in  bloom  and  the  perfume  of  other 
flowers  invaded  the  Pentagon  from  the 


'Here,  Aunt  Gertrude,  get  hot" 
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something  like  you.  In  caricature,  of 
course." 

"Ha-ha,"  Dunning  laughed,  but  as  if 
nothing  were  funny. 

"I  should  have  requested  her  resigna- 
tion," Kupperman  said,  "but  when  I  ex- 
amined her  record  I  discovered  she  had 
an  extraordinary  efficiency  rating.  And 
her  Form  57  shows  that  she's  the  niece 
of  Congressman  Ratton.  Now  I'm  not 
licking  the  boots  of  Capitol  Hill,  or  any- 
thing, but  I  don't  see  any  sense  in  caus- 
ing a  fuss. 

"So  I  told  her  she  was  probably  over- 
worked, and  to  take  annual  leave.  She'll 
be  back  in  a  month,  and  by  that  time  I'll 
have  another  secretary." 

"And  what  will  happen  to  Miss  Pet- 
tleby?" 

"Oh,  I've  fixed  it  so  she'll  be  a 
CAF-9."  Kupperman  winked.  "We 
don't  have  room  for  a  CAF-9  on  our 
T.O.   Pretty  smart,  heh?" 

"Oh,  yes,"  Dunning  agreed.  "Smart 
— and  original,  too."  .  .  . 

It  was  when  the  cherry  blossoms  were 
in  bloom  around  the  Tidal  Basin,  in 
Easter  Week,  that  Terry  Pettleby  re- 
turned to  Rocket  and  Guided  Missiles. 


Virginia  hills — Dr.  Rauchenbush  walked 
into  Dunning's  office  and  found  his  Ad- 
ministrative Assistant  locked  in  Dun- 
ning's arms. 

"This  isn't  what  you  think!"  Dunning 
cried  joyously.  "I've  just  found  the  an- 
swer to  my  problem,  and  Terry's  con- 
gratulating me." 

"Dr.  Dunning,"  Rauchenbush  or- 
dered, "you  will  come  to  my  office!" 

"Yes,  sir,"  Dunning  said.  "I've  got  to 
tell  you  all  about  this."  Terry  congratu- 
lated him  again,  and  after  a  few  minutes 
he  went  to  see  the  Chief  of  Section.  In 
his  hands  he  carried  a  folder  of  typewrit- 
ten pages. 

"Dr.  Dunning,"  Rauchenbush  began. 
"Do  you  remember  me  telling  you  no 
sex  in  the  office?" 

"But  this  isn't  sex,  sir,"  Dunning  pro- 
tested. "It  was  like  this.  For  six  months 
now  I've  been  working  on  this  thing,  and 
suddenly  it  came  to  me  and  I  filled  in  the 
equation.  It  so  happened  that  Miss  Pet- 
tleby was  in  my  office — " 

"She  usually  is,"  Rauchenbush  ob- 
served. 

"It  so  happens  that  she  was  in  my  of- 
fice and  in  my  exuberance  I  may  have 


kissed  her,  and  she  kissed  me  back.  Sex 
had  nothing  to  do  with  it." 

Rauchenbush's  right  eyelid  began  to 
twitch  violently.  "That  girl  has  demoral- 
ized the  whole  section,  and  I  intend  to 
get  rid  of  her." 

"Oh,  no,  now,  Dr.  Rauchenbush!" 

"I  am  going  to  fire  her!  1  am  going  to 
fire  her,  and  maybe  you  too!" 

"Now,  Dr.  Rauchenbush,  remember 
what  you  told  me.  The  Civil  Service 
would  investigate,  because  she  has  such 
a  wonderful  record.  And  besides,  her 
uncle  is  a  congressman,  and  on  the  Mili- 
tary Affairs  Committee,  to  boot." 

"Yes,  I  know,"  Rauchenbush  growled. 
"I  thought  of  that  first.  But  she  must  go. 
She  can't  stay.  And  I  can't  possibly  pro- 
mote her  again,  because  if  I  did  I'm 
afraid  she'd  turn  up  as  my  boss.  It's  ei- 
ther her  or  me,  Phil,  her  or  me." 

"Oh,  I'm  so  sorry,  Dr.  Rauchenbush, 
but  what  I  wanted  to  tell  you  about 
was — " 

A  sly  glint  came  into  Rauchenbush's 
eyes.  "Phil,"  he  suggested,  "don't  you 
think  you  ought  to  marry  the  girl?" 

"Marry  her?  Why,  I  never  consid- 
ered it,  sir." 

"You  do  love  her,  don't  you,  Phil?" 
Rauchenbush  said. 

"I  don't  know.  I  suppose  so.  A  few 
minutes,  ago  I  thought  I  loved  her,  but 
now  when  I  look  at  it  with  the  proper 
logic  and  analysjs,  I  am  afraid  marriage 
isn't  possible." 

"Why  not?" 

"Well,  her  salary  is  almost  as  large  as 
mine,  and  now  she  buys  $100  dresses  at 
Woody's,  and  I  don't  think  I  could  afford 
a  girl  like  that  unless  she  were  working 
too.  And  as  you  know,  Dr.  Rauchen- 
bush, the  government  won't  allow  a  hus- 
band and  wife  to  work  for  the  same 
department,  except  with  extraordinary 
permission." 

"Yes,  I  know,"  Rauchenbush  said.  "If 
you  married  her,  one  of  you  would  have 
to  go,  and  I  need  you,  Phil."  He  consid- 
ered the  situation  with  scientific  detach- 
ment. "But  if  you  were  a  P-7  you  could 
afford  to  marry  her,  couldn't  you,  Phil, 
even  if  she  weren't  working?" 

"Oh,  sure,  Dr.  Rauchenbush!" 

"Well,  starting  tomorrow— with  the 
board's  approval — you're  a  P-7.  I'm 
pretty  sure  the  board  will  approve  as 
soon  as  you're  married." 

DUNNING  drew  a  long  breath,  and 
left  the  office.  Dr.  Rauchenbush 
saw  that  he  had  forgotten  his  folder.  He 
glanced  at  the  overleaf.  It  was  labeled 
Top  Secret.  There  was  a  heading,  "USE 
OF  LIQUID-OXYGEN-POWERED 
ROCKET,  RADIO  CONTROLLED, 
CAPABLE  OF  PENETRATING 
GRAVITY  CENTERS  AND  SHOOT- 
ING MOON." 

Dr.  Rauchenbush  read  it  all  carefully, 
including  the  final  fuel  equation,  and 
once  again  he  began  to  love  his  job. 
"Where's  Dunning?  Get  Dunning,"  he 
called  to  his  secretary. 

"He's  out,  sir,"  she  said,  "with  Miss 
Pettleby." 

"Yes,  he  would  be,"  Rauchenbush 
murmured.  He  wondered  what  would 
happen  if  his  section  could  concentrate 
on  rockets  for  the  dead  and  unfeeling 
moon,  instead  of  a  live  and  frightened 
earth. 

"When  he  comes  back,"  he  called  to 
his  secretary,  "tell  him  I've  put  his  paper 
in  the  top-secret  safe,  and  he  should  for- 
get it  for  ten  years." 

He  leaned  back  on  the  cretonne-cov- 
ered chair  and  sighed  and'  folded  his 
hands  over  his  stomach.  His  eyelid 
stopped  jumping. 

Maybe  it  wouldn't  take  ten  years,  he 
reflected.  Maybe  only  five.  Maybe  only 
three. 
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Every  test  shows— every  comparison  proves— 

It's  the  most  Beautiful  BUY  of  all 

for  you  and  your  family 


AMERICA'S       CHOICE       FOR       18      YEARS 


•  Your  own  tests  of  this   new   Chevrol 
quickly  reveal  .it's  the  most  beautiful  buy 


for  all  the  qualities  you  desire  in  a  moti  H  hUy 

Study  the  lines  and  luxury,  the  coloi 
contours,  the  fittings  and  fabrics  of  its  B< 
Fisher,  found  elsewhere  only  on  higher 
cars,  and  you'll  know  it's  the  most  beautif 
for  styling. 

Usher    six    passengers    into    the    Si 
Interior  of  this  car  that  breathes*,  with  i 
wide     "Five-Foot    Seats"    and    extra-ge  : 
head,  leg  and  elbowroom,  and  you'll  say  l 
most  beautiful  buy  for  comfort  and  roor 

Gaze  out,  and  all  around,  through  the 
per  cent  additional  glass  area,  and  you'll 
it's  the  most  beautiful  buy  for  visibility 

Test    its    magic    new    riding-restfulm 
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siveness  to  controls,  born  of  new  Center- 
Design,  and  you'll  agree  it's  the  most 
ful  buy  for  driving  and  riding  ease, 
then  thread  your  way  through  traffic  out 
pen  country  .  .  .  enjoy  the  thrilling  per- 
ce  of  Chevrolet's  world's  champion  Valve- 
td  Engine  plus  the  perfect  control  afforded 
'ety  factor  after  safety  factor  found  else- 
only  in  more  expensive  cars  .  .  .  and  you'll 
iurself  here's  the  most  beautiful  buy  for 
ance  and  economy,  as  well  as  safety, 
want  all  these  qualities  of  higher-priced 
ou  want  them  at  the  lowest  prices  and  with 
st  of  operation  and  upkeep:  and  you'll 
lat  only  one  car  meets  these  specifications 
vrolet — the  most  beautiful  buy  of  all! 
and  defroster  units  optional  at  extra  cost. 


THE    STYL.EL.INE    DE   LUXE    4   DOOR    SEDAN  — WHITE    SIDEWU-L.    TIRES    OPTIONAL    AT    EXTRA   COST. 


^/Ae  most  'Beaufifuf  lj$W)l  of  a/// 

New  Leader-Line  Design  •  New  Beauty-Leader  Bodies  by  Fisher  •  New  and  ultra-luxuri- 
ous color  harmonies,  fixtures  and  fabrics  •  New  Super-Size  Interiors  with  "Five-Foot  Seals" 
and  plenty  of  head,  leg  and  elbowroom  •  New  Panoramic  Visibility  with  wider,  curved 
windshield  and  more  window  area  all  around  •  New  Center-Point  Design  including  Center- 
Point  Steering,  Lower  ('enter  of  Gravity  (without  loss  of  road  clearance),  Center-Point 
Seating  and  Center-Point  Rear  Suspension  •  World's  Champion  Valve-in-Head  Engine  for 
outstanding  power,  acceleration,  smoothness  and  economy  •  New  Certi-Safe  Hydraulic 
Brakes  with  "Dubl-Life"  rivetless  brake  lining  •  Extra-Strong  Fisher  Unisteel  Body 
Construction     •     Extra-Smooth,  Extra-Safe  Unitized   Knee-Action  Ride. 

CHEVROLET  MOTOR  DIVISION,  GENERAL  MOTORS  CORPORATION.  DETROIT  *,  MICHIGAN 
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THE  GOLDEN  DART 

Continued  from  page  15 
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IN    OUTBOARD   MOTORING! 


NOW!  GEAR  SHIFT  CONTROL! 

Start  in  neutral.  Your  motor  leaps  to 
life  —  your  boat  stands  still!  Shift  to 
reverse,  ease  away  from  the  dock.  Shift 
to  forward,  give  *er  the  gun  —  and  hold 
your  hat!. .  .Slow  down  to  a  whispered 
walk.  Smioth!  You've  got  ten  educated 
horsepower.*  And  you  ve  got  the  Cali- 
brated Carburetor,  Vari -Volume  Pump, 
and  many  other  great  Johnson-devel- 
oped features  —  new,  every  one! 

Cruise  for  hours  without  refueling. 
You've  got  the  separate  Mile-Master 
Fuel  Tank  and  its  5-gallon  capacity. 
Check  fuel  supply  with  a  glance  at  the 


Ful-Vue  Fuel  Gauge. 


GRIAT    JOHNSONS 
FOR     1949 


•  AH  rating*  are  OBC  Certified 
brake  h.  p.  at  400U  r.  p.  m. 


Carry  it  easily  — 56  lb.  motor  in  one 
hand— 16  lb.  Mile-Master  Fuel  Tank 
in  the  other  —  and  this  is  a  ten  horse- 
power motor! 

See  the  thrilling,  DEPENDable  QD 
at  your  Johnson  dealer's.  Look  for  his 
name  under  "Outboard  Motors"  in  your 
classified  phone  book. 

FREE    HANDY    CHART 

Write  for  the  1949  Sea-Horse  Handy 
Chart.  Illustrates,  charts  the  QD 
and  the  4  other  great  Johnsons  for 
'49.  All  features  fully  described  — 
and  what  features !  Write  today. 

JOHNSON   MOTORS 
300    Pershing    Road,    Waukegan,    Illinois 
Johnson  Motors  of  Canada,  PeUrboro,  Canada 


MODEL  HD  — Smoll  Alternate  Firing  Twin 1.3  H.P.' 

MODEL  TO  —  Medium  Alternate  Firing  Twin 5.0  H.P.' 

MODEL   QD  —  Large   Alternate   Firing  Twin  with 

Gear  Shift  Control  and  Mile-Master  Fuel  Tank  .  .  10.0  H.  P.' 
MODEL   SD  —  Super   Alternate   Firing   Twin   with 

Mile-Master  Fuel  Tank 16.0  H.  P.' 

MODEL  PO  —  Heavy  Duty  Opposed  Twin 22.0  H.  P.* 
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cigars  and  bit  off  the  end  with  his  strong 
white  teeth. 

"You  know  who  it  is — and  what?"  I 
demanded  of  him. 

"Of  course  I  don't!"  he  said,  too 
quickly  to  be  innocent.  "It's  extremely 
unlikely  and  doesn't  make  sense  any- 
way!" 

"We  made  a  bargain,"  I  said.  "You 
promised." 

"And  I've  kept  to  it!  Besides,  who  in 
sanity  would  try  to  run  anything  at  this 
time  of  day?" 

"You  would,"  I  said.  "If  it  were  good 
brandy." 

"But  damn-and-blast-it,  I'm  sitting 
here  in  this  damn'  chair,  aren't  I?  It's 
not  me  coming  ashore  off  a  lousy  motor- 
boat,  is  it?  If  I  smuggle,  I  smuggle  like 
a  gentleman,  myself,  in  my  own  ship. 
You  know  that!  Now  get  up  in  that  tree 
and  find  out  what  the  Boy  is  talking 
about." 

THIS  I  did,  and  as  nearly  at  once  as 
I  could.  I  was  as  young  and  active 
as  any  other  girl  on  the  verge  of  twenty- 
five  but  I  had  not  climbed  that  particular 
pine,  nor  indeed  any  other  tree,  since  I 
was  fifteen  or  less.  It  took  me  a  matter 
of  minutes.  Father's  advice  on  how  to 
do  it  did  not  make  me  any  faster,  and 
while  I  was  climbing,  the  Boy  reported 
again  what  he  had  so  far  seen  and  was 
seeing:  The  first  man  had  disappeared 
under  the  curve  of  the  bank — showed  up 
again — gone  down  the  beach — back  to 
the  boat — now  the  other  man  was  help- 
ing him  aboard. 

By  the  time  I  reached  the  branch  be- 
low the  Boy's,  the  cabin  cruiser — I 
thought  she  looked  like  a  twenty-footer 
— had  backed  away  from  the  beach  and 
was  just  turning  stern  on  to  us.  I  had 
not  seen  her  before,  or  if  I  had,  I  did 
not  recognize  her. 

"She's  going  away,"  said  the  Boy. 
"Jolly  mysterious." 

I  thought  so,  too.  I  realized  in  the 
back  of  my  mind  that  Father  spoke  no 
more  than  the  truth  when  he  claimed  to 
do  his  own  smuggling  in  his  own  way, 
but  for  all  that,  I  knew  him  too  well  to 
be  mistaken  about  his  reaction;  he  had 
something  on  his  mind,  something  which 
he  was  keeping  from  me  because  I  would 
not  approve  of  it,  and  he  suspected  that 


this  boat  in  the  backwater  might  be  con 
nected     with     that     something — whic:  *i 
might  well  be  worse  than  smuggling,    r. 

We  climbed  down  the  tree. 

While  Father  and  I  exchanged  viewi 
the   Boy   stood  with   his  hands  in  th  ,t< 
pockets  of  his  shorts,  watching  and  Ik  i 
tening  with  great  attention.    His  thii  -,. 
pointed  face,  sunburned  to  a  honey  cok     ■ 
which  made  his  eyes  bluer  even  than  h  s 
cotton    shirt,    was    intent    and   seriou   . 
Much  as  he  respects  the  Commodoi 
and  admires  him   for  his   bloodthint  >.... 
past,  I  have  noticed  that  he  does  not  cat  : 
for  the  fierce  way  the  Commodore  som  r. 
times  speaks  to  me.  That  I  speak  eve 
more  fiercely  to  the  Commodore  on  sue  r 
occasions  does  not  seem  to  count. 

So  when  I  now  addressed  the  Cor 
modore    with    accusations,    determini  ; 
that  if  he  knew  what  this  business  mig 
mean  he  should  tell  me  at  once,  and  tj  .  i 
Commodore    stuck    out    his    jaw    ai    :i 
swore  in  Spanish  and  banged  his  woodij 
leg  like  a  drum,  the  Boy  scowled  at  hii*  :i 

Father  avowed  blasphemously  that ;  t.. 
had  not  the  slightest  idea  what  men  wi  • 
bundles  from  cabin  cruisers  were  doii  'Tien 
in  his  neighborhood,  and  the  hell  wi  nai 
me. 

The  Boy,  still  scowling,  suggested  th  t ;  !ai 
we  should  walk  over  to  the  beach  a  Utai 
investigate.  ["tie 

"We  certainly  will,"  I  agreed.  i  lost 

"You  won't  find  anything,"  said  t  i;h 
Commodore.  "Could  be  a  dozen  reasa  t  :k 
why  they  were  there.  Setting  rabbit  tra  r..: 
along  the  backwater,  maybe.  Good  idu  z  ens 
Rabbits  fat  this  time  of  the  year,  to  ifatii 
Fetch  good  prices — place  is  lousy  wt  mini 
'em."  r  :: 

He  rattled  The  Times  at  me,  ant  \\ 
could  see  that,  for  the  moment  at  a  k.™ 
rate,  he  had  satisfied  himself  that  his  s  ;: 
picions,  whatever  they  had  been  at  fii  I  fw  di 
were  groundless.  ...  i  Eon  u 

We  stood  above  the  small  beach,  :i  ri  it,  st 
slope  of  pebbles  and  earthy  sand  wh  r  -, 
breaks  the  monotony  of  the  shores 
gray  mud,  and  could  see  nothing  to  sb 
that  any  boat  or  human  being  had  be  'H 
near  it.  Its  uneven  surfaces  were  too  h 
for  the  most  part  to  hold  footprints, 
since  the  man  had  waded  ashore,  thfci 
was  not  even  a  keel  mark  on  the  so! 
ground  at  the  water's  edge.  I  led  fa  dj| 
way  down  the  path  to  the  black,  ii  u  ( 
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lainted  shed  where  we  keep  the  Pea- 
rock's  spare  gear,  the  large  dinghy  and 
>ur  speedboat. 

The  door  was  locked,  the  padlock 
ecure,  and  the  keys  under  their  hiding 
tone. 

LWe  walked  along  the  lower  part  o!  the 
ach  in  closer  search  for  footprints 
rfhich  might  give  us  an  idea  of  exactly 
/here  the  man  had  come  ashore. 
I  "It  seems  to  me,"  I  said  after  a  fruit- 
La  examination,  "he  was  being  rather 
lore  caretul  than  an  honest  man  would 
leed  to  be." 

i  The  Boy  agreed.  Then  he  found  the 
ioc.  It  was  a  woman's  shoe,  half  buried 
a  small  patch  of  mud,  its  toe  pointing 
jwn  toward  the  water.  I  bent  and 
iuched  the  inner  part  over  the  heel.  It 
as  bone-dry  and  could  not  have  been 
ere  overnight;  the  tide  had  been  high 
six  this  morning,  covering  and  nstng 
>ove  the  spot  by  many  yards.  Besides, 
en  if  the  sun  had  not  been  hot  enough 
vet  to  dry  it,  there  would  have  been 
jns  of  sea  water  on  the  leather. 
"I'm  sure  it  was  a  man,"  the  Boy  said 
isitively. 
And  was  he  alone?" 
On  shore,  yes.  The  other  man  waited 
r  him  in  the  boat." 

"Could  there  have  been  anyone  in  the 
bin"' 

T  here  might  have  been  someone  in 
man  or  woman,"  the  Boy  admitted. 
iut  whv  should  her  shoe  be  here  if  she 
in't  land?" 
Whatevv  guess  we  make,"  I  pointed 
t,  "the  really  odd  thing  is  that  who- 
r  lost  her  shoe  in  this  bit  of  mud 
uld  have  left  it  there.  It  wouldn't 
e  taken  a  moment  to  pull  it  out." 
had  taken  it  out  of  the  mud;  it  was 
an  enough  at  the  sides  and  back  to 
that  it  was,  as  I  said,  a  good  shoe,  a 
-grained  brown  calf  with  a  brogue 
terning. 

Now,  about  the  bundles,"  I  said. 
le  man  went  to  the  top  of  the  beach?" 
'Yes- 
put  down  the  shoe  close  to  its  im- 
sssion  in  the  patch  of  mud  and,  to 
rk  it,  stuck  a  thin  piece  of  driftwood 
fight  by  its  side.  Then  we  began  climb- 
the  bank. 


HE  top  was  about  twelve  feet  wide 

and  flat,  with  a  sheep  track  winding 

i  Dg  it  as  a  groove  of  bare  earth  cutting 

xt,    ply  through  the  high  grass.  Below  on 

;:  i    other  side  was  the  main  dike  with  its 

rflow  dikes  running  off  into  the  sage- 

rn   marshlands.     Apart  from  sheep, 

part  of  our  little  world  belongs  to  the 

s  and  redshanks,  with  an  occasional 

n  fishing  for  eels  in  the  juicy  mud 

he  dikes.     Its  smell  is  like  no  other 

U;     a     seaweedy,     grass-and-clover 

11  tasting  of  salt  and  which  I  love 

er  than  any  I  know.    This  morning 

sun  engulfed  it  in  a  golden  warmth 

h  caressed  body  and  mind  alike;  it 

hed  through  my  thin  frock  with  gen- 

gers.  It  almost  soothed  my  disquiet. 

stood   hesitating.   I   looked   at   the 

>th  water  of  the  inlet,  at  the  open 

and  behind  us   to   the   clump   of 

which    hid    the    Marsh    House, 

ling    its    thick    Elizabethan    walls 

r  lichened  roofs,  and  wished  that 

>y  had  not  had  such  sharp  eyes  in 

treetop.     I  did  not  want  to  search 

ank,  I  did  not  want  to  bring  trouble 

s  lovely  day.  .  .  . 

e  Boy  had  already  begun  ranging 
and  forth  along  the  track  through 
grass;  now  he  stopped  short   and 
to  me  with  a  sharp  note  of  excite- 
not  know  what  I  had  been  expect- 
3ut  something  perhaps  in  the  way  of 
L  bale,  or  keg,  such,  to  my  nervous 
ste,  as  I  had  in  the  past  seen  brought 
fe  from  the  Peacock  after  one  of 
smmodore's  periodical  cruises  to 
Continent. 

|t  the  neatly  folded  light  blue  coat 
with  a  darker  clue  felt  hat 


perched  on  top.  produced  in  me  a  kind 
Of  mounting  apprehension.  The  impli- 
cation oi  these  clothes  was  too  oh\  ious  to 
question.  And  that  shoe.  Whoever  she 
was.  she  had  had  a  better  reason  than 
hurry  to  lose  and  lease  it  in  that  patch 
of  mud.  The  tidiness  of  that  little  pile 
affected  me  badly.  Wasn't  it  a  char 
acteristic  of  peopie  who  drowned  them- 
selves that  they  nearl)  always  first  took 
off  some  of  their  clothes' 

"Oh,  I  say!"  muttered  the  Boy  un- 
happily, and  1  realized  that  any  hope  1 
might  have  had  that  he  would  not  under- 
stand this  as  I  saw  it  was  doomed  before 
I  could  voice  it  even  to  myself.  He 
added  my  own  thought:  "But  it  doesn't 
— I  mean  these,  and  the  shoe — haven't 
anything  to  do  with  that  boat,  and  the 
man — have  they?  It  doesn't  make 
sense." 

1PUT  my  hand  on  the  clothes.  They 
were  as  dry  as  the  shoe  had  been;  true, 
unlike  it,  they  were  beyond  the  tide  up 
here,  but  the  marsh  mist  in  the  early 
hours  of  the  day  is  always  heavy  with 
moisture.  They  had  not  been  lying  here 
long. 

"No,"  I  agreed,  "it  doesn't  make 
sense." 

We  were  both  looking  at  the  creek; 
the  only  visible  thing  on  it  was  the  Pea- 
cock's orange  mooring  buoy  in  mid- 
stream. A  tiny  ripple  of  outgoing  tide 
was  breaking  against  it. 

"A  body  stays  on  the  bottom  for  at 
least  three  days  before  it  rises  and  floats," 
said  the  Boy  abruptly,  with  a  matter-of- 
factness  no  less  startling  than  the  techni- 
cal knowledge  it  revealed. 

"This  is  pretty  awful,"  I  said,  "if  it 
means  what  it  seems  to  mean." 

"But  he  landed  with  something  and 
he  left  it  here,"  he  insisted,  rubbing  his 
tousled  head.  "He  used  both  hands  to 
climb  aboard,  and  they  were  free.  I 
know  they  were.  But  this — this  is  noth- 
ing to  do  with  him — something  different, 
isn't  it?" 

I  picked  up  the  coat.  Under  it,  so 
that  it  had  been  safely  sheltered  between 
coat  and  skirt,  was  a  crocodile  handbag. 
Again,  it  was  an  expensive  thing,  and 
belonged  to  the  same  social  group  of 
personal  furnishing  as  the  brogue  walk- 
ing shoe.  I  opened  it,  the  Boy  standing 
close  and  watching  me. 

It  contained  a  small  bunch  of  keys,  a 
blue  leather  compact,  a  combined  money 
purse  and  notecase  in  the  same  crocodile, 
two  lipsticks,  some  hairpins,  a  handker- 
chief, and  an  envelope — a  closed  en- 
velope on  which  was  scrawled  in  shaky 
pencil  the  one  revealing,  shocking  word: 
"Coroner." 

Myself,  I  felt  suddenly  without  breath. 
The  Boy  muttered  something  and  swal- 
lowed, and  sat  down  in  the  grass  with  his 
hands  pressing  his  stomach.  I  pretended 
not  to  notice  and  said: 

"It  looks  like  a  most  horrid  business. 
I  think  we  had  better  go  back  to  the 
house  and  ring  Billy  Bull  or  one  of  his 
police  stations;  Kessingland  would  be 
nearest — "  I  had  turned  my  head  rather 
than  embarrass  him  by  looking  at  him, 
and  was  gazing  at  nothing  in  particular 
in  the  direction  of  the  estuary,  so  that  my 
field  of  vision  covered  the  receding  curve 
of  the  bank  on  which  we  were.  And 
thus  I  saw  the  movement  in  the  grass 
twenty  yards  away  which  led  us  to  our 
second  discovery. 

In  the  first  fraction  of  a  moment  I 
thought  it  was  a  rabbit  stirring  and 
then  I  saw  a  fleck  of  pink  in  the  grass. 
I  moved  toward  it.  The  Boy,  realizing  I 
had  seen  something,  got  up  and  was  at 
my  heels  when  I  came  to  the  spot. 
"Golly!"  he  said.  "Look  at  that!" 
It  was  a  child,  a  small  plump  little  girl 
of  somewhere  between  two  and  three, 
dressed  in  pink  cotton  rompers  and  a 
pink  woolly  jacket.  She  sat  there  in  the 
grass,  which  reached  the  top  of  her  head, 
and  placidly  ate  at  a  rather  worn-looking 
biscuit.    She  held  it  in  her  mouth  with  a 
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Santa  Fe 


. .  all  tke  -way 


You  can  see  all  these  great  western 
wonderlands  — easily  —  on  a  trip  to  or  from 
California  via  Santa  Fe  (route  of  The  Chief  and 
Super  Chief). 

Just  ask  your  railroad  or  travel  agent  how 
to  include  them  in  a  vacation  trip  this  summer. 

For  free  picture  folders  that  will  help  you 
in  your  planning— just  mail  the  coupon. 


R.  T.  Anderson,  General  Passenger  Traffic  Manager 
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nched,  fat  fist,  while  she  stared  at  us. 
eyes  were  large,  round,  steady,  and 
culiar  violet  blue;  her  hair  was 
ow  and  shaggy. 
he  second  bundle?"  I  said. 
e  Boy  shook  his  head,  puzzled  but 
ermined  to  bring  order  to  his  ideas 
it.  Eve,  we  haven't  looked  thoroughly 
; — the  whole  bank,  I  mean.  The 
thes — and  now  this  kid — they're  one 
ng,  but  I'm  sure  they've  no  connection 
th  what  I  saw.  This  must  have  hap- 
led  earlier." 

He  was  showing  a  remarkable  aptitude 
■  saying  exactly  what  was  in  my  mind. 
'Do  you  think  she  was  its  mother?" 
ere  was  an  unsteadiness  in  his  voice 
which  he  was  no  doubt  ashamed,  and 

1  stared  at  the  child  with  a  troubled 
wn.  It  stared  back  at  him  stolidly,  al- 
ist  woodenly.  and  sucked  wetly  at  the 
cuit.  I  noticed  there  were  two  or 
ee  more  biscuits  bulging  a  pocket  ot 
■  rompers. 
THOUGH  I  searched  the  whole  bank 
thoroughly,  I  found  no  bundles  "It 
ist  be,"  I  said,  more  to  myself  than 
jrone,  tor  I  could  not  escape  the  ob- 
us  answer,  "that  they  brought  the 
thes  and  the  child,  and  planted  that 

and—" 
he  Boy  finished  it  for  me:  " — and 
t  of  arranged  everything  to  look  as 
uch  she  had  drowned  herself  from 
?  I  sa> !" 

wo  hundred  yards  away  the  Commo- 
s  motor  chair  was  bouncing  along 
path  toward  us. 

Perhaps  the  Commodore  can  work  it 

,"  the  Boy  suggested. 

t  was  on  my  mind  that  perhaps  he 

Id — if  he  cared  to.     It  was  clear  as 

bright  da)  light  in  which  we  stood 

t  if.  as  it  now  seemed,  this  unknown 

an  had  not  drowned  herself  here  in 

e  of  the  evidence  provided,  then  she 

either  met  death  by  some  means  we 

Id  not  guess  in  some  other  place  we 

not    know   or   she   was   alive   but 

ious  to  be  thought  dead. 

ut  my  worry  was  not  so  much  about 

aspect  of  the  story  as  why  we  had 

n  made  the  hosts  for  the  occasion. 

y  had  our  backwater  been  chosen  for 

scene  of  her  faked  suicide? 

was  to  this  question  that  I  felt  I 

t  find  an  answer  before  anything  else 

pened,  or  was  allowed  to  happen, 

if  it  meant  delaying  a  report  to  Billy 

And  I  was  expecting  Father  to 

ble  to  provide  that  answer,  a  pros- 

I  faced  with  anxiety.    I  waited. 

was  then  that  the  child  made  her 

speech. 
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"Basin,"  she  said,  and  reached  up  and 
caught  hold  of  the  Boy's  right  thumb. 

"Basin,"  she  repeated  and,  using  his 
thumb  as  a  main  lever,  hauled  herself  to 
her  feet. 

"D'you  think  she  wants  a  basin,  or 
what?"  he  said. 

But  she  showed  no  particular  sign  of 
wanting  anything  except  to  be  allowed 
to  keep  a  firm  hold  on  his  thumb.  He 
either  did  not  like  or  did  not  know  how 
to  shake  it  off  without  being  unkind  or 
impolite;  he  stood  looking  down  uncer- 
tainly at  her. 

Then  Father  arrived  in  a  chatter  of 
blue  smoke.  "What  the  hell?"  he  de- 
manded, scowling  under  outstuck  white 
eyebrows  at  the  child.  "What's  that?" 

I  began  to  tell  him. 
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"Boy!    If  you  think  you're  tired  of  chicken!' 
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Never  have  I  watched  him  as  closely 
as  I  did  then,  alert  for  all  the  small,  al- 
most imperceptible  signs  which  help  mo 
to  disentangle  his  real  thoughts  from  the 
outward  camouflage  of  noise  and  fury. 

But  he  was  quieter  than  usual.     He  real 
ized  without  any  help  from  me  that  this 
was  something  quite  OUtsidfl  our  normal 
experience,  however  abnormal  In  com- 
mon standards  that  can  sometimes  be 

I  pushed  him  in  his  chair  along  the 
tract  to  where  the  clothes  lav.  the  Boy 
towing  the  little  girl  behind  him. 

Father  sat  looking  gloomily  at  the 
clothes;  he  shook  his  large  head  and 
glanced  at  the  child,  who  eyed  him  with 
the  same  objective  attention  she  seemed 
to  bring  to  all  new  impressions,  there 
was  neither  respect  nor  fear  in  her  look. 

"You  said  there  was  a  letter?"  Father 
spoke  at  last.  I  picked  up  the  handbag 
again  and  took  out  the  envelope.  He 
reached  for  it,  turned  it  over,  and  I  saw 
his  thought. 

"You're  not  the  coroner,"  I  said. 

"I  know  more  about  sudden  death 
than  that  fool  Henries." 

"All  the  same,  you're  not  Dr. 
Henries. " 

"All  right!  All  right!  Now  you.  Boy. 
tell  me  again  exactly  what  you  saw  when 
you  were  up  that  tree." 

The  Boy  repeated  his  description  of 
how  the  cabin  cruiser  first  appeared  and 
finally  lay  to  a  yard  or  so  from  the  center 
point  of  the  beach.  One  man  had  waded 
ashore  and  seemed  to  be  bulky  about 
the  sides;  his  arms  had  not  shown  at  all, 
had  not  moved  away  from  his  body  as 
people's  arms  do  when  they  walk,  par- 
ticularly up  a  slope,  which  was  why  he 
had  thought  the  man  was  carrying  some- 
thing under  each  arm — "bundles,"  as  he 
had  called  them.  Particularly  was  this 
impression  strengthened  by  the  free 
movement  of  the  man's  arms  when  he 
came  down  the  beach  a  few  moments 
later,  and  the  fact  that  his  figure  no 
longer  bulged  in  the  middle.  Also  he 
had  used  both  hands  to  climb  aboard 
again. 

FATHER  came  to  a  point  which  I 
would  have  raised  if  he  had  not:  "Did 
he  pause  at  all  either  going  up  or  coming 
down  the  beach?" 

"I  don't  think  so."  The  Boy's  forehead 
was  creased.  "You  mean  the  shoe?  Did 
he  stop  long  enough  to  stick  it  in  the 
mud?" 

"Did  he?" 

"There  was  a  second  or  two  when  my 
eyes  were  watering  so  much  I  had  to 
rub  them.  I  think  that  was  soon  after  he 
showed  up  again  after  being  hidden  by 
the  bank." 

"On  his  way  down?" 

"Yes,  sir.    It  would  be,  wouldn't  it — " 

"How  long?"  Father  was  handling 
him  well. 

"Well,  sir,  in  the  garden  you  said 
something  about  maybe  he  was  setting 
rabbit  traps.  And  1  thought  at  the  time 
he  would  have  to  be  a  clever  chap  to  set 
even  one  in  such  a  short  time." 

"If  he  put  the  child  and  the  clothes  on 
top  of  the  bank,"  Father  said,  "wouldn't 
you  have  seen  him  on  it?  He  would 
have  been  silhouetted  against  the  water." 

The  Boy  rubbed  one  foot  against  the 
other.  "I  thought  I  saw  him  for  a  mo- 
ment, but  I  wasn't  sure — so  I  didn't  say 
anything  about  it.  The  sun  was  in  my 
eyes,  or  at  least  its  reflection  on  the 
water.  It — it  was  very  bright,  Commo- 
dore." 

"If  he  didn't  leave  'em — didn't  cook 
this  thing  to  look  like  a  suicide,"  Father 
added  to  himself  explosively,  "what  else 
was  he  doing?" 

In  other  words,  we  had  gone  no  fur- 
ther deciding  this  obvious  question  than 
before.  Father  looked  at  the  child  again 
and  said  something  rather  surprising: 

"Anyway,  it's  about  as  blond  as  it  can 
be." 

I  pounced:  "What's  that  got  to  do  with 
anything?" 
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'Here's  the  way  they  should  look 


"Nothing,  nothing  at  all.  Don't  jump 
on  a  man  so." 

"Don't  pretend  you  don't  like 
blondes." 

"I  do — but  bigger." 

"Well?" 

"Well  what?  I  don't  give  a  damn 
whether  it's  a  blonde  or  brunette.  What's 
the  point  of  this?  We're  wasting  time." 

"I've  an  idea,"  I  remarked,  "that  if 
she'd  been  dark-haired,  dark-eyed  and 
Latin-looking,  it  might  have  suggested 
something  to  you.    What?" 

"Stuff  and  nonsense!  You're  a  damn' 
bully,  Eve;  you've  no  business  to  see 
trouble  in  every  little  thing  that  hap- 
pens!" 

"Little  thing?"  I  ventured. 

"It's  sheer  chance  the  wretched 
woman  chose  this  particular  piece  of 
marsh  as  her  stepping-off  place.  Sheer 
chance." 

"//  she  chose  it.  I  thought  we'd  de- 
cided it  looked  as  though  it  had  been 
chosen  for  her." 

"I  don't  even  know  who  she  is!"  he 
almost  wailed.  "You  won't  let  me  open 
this  letter — it  might  have  a  name  to  it. 
And  at  that,  it  wouldn't  convey  anything 
to  me,"  he  added  with  a  return  to  con- 
fidence. "I  don't  know  any  women  any 
more." 

"But  you  knew  a  few  a  year  or  so 
back,"  I  told  him.  "Quite  a  few  Spanish 
and  what-have-you." 

"They  were  very  fine  women,"  he 
growled  defensively,  "and  not  a  blonde 
amongst  them.  Are  you  trying  seriously 
to  make  yourself  believe  that  this  is  some 
specter  from  my  past?" 

SUDDENLY,  before  I  could  stop  him, 
he  tore  open  the  envelope  and  pulled 
out  a  single  sheet  of  paper. 

"There!"  he  said  with  a  certain  amount 
of  relief.  "Never  heard  of  her— Louise 
Frempton.  English  name.  As  English 
as  it  can  be." 

I  took  the  letter.  It  was  a  plain  piece 
of  white  paper,  without  an  address  or 
date;  written  in  the  same  shaken  char- 
acterless scribble  was:  /  cannot  go  on 
alone  any  longer.  Please  look  after  Di- 
ana— Louise  Frempton. 

Father  nodded  and  shrugged,  and  un- 
guardedly added: 

"Besides,  it's  not  the  way  he'd  go  about 
things — "  He  stopped,  he  almost  wrig- 
gled, and  he  would  not  meet  my  eyes. 

"It's  your  fault,  Eve,"  he  said  finally, 
with  unexpected  mildness.  "You  make 
me  so  nervy,  worrying  about  me,  that 
sometimes  I  can't  think  straight.  I  see 
things  that  aren't  there,  imagine  shad- 
ows and  find  suspicion  in  every  cor- 
ner— " 

"Please,  if  I  could — "  I  began,  and 
stopped,  realizing  that  if  I  left  it  to  him 
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he  might   tell   me,  but,  interrupted 
urged,  he  could  change  his  mind  as  f 
as  he  had  made  it  up,  or  faster.  I 
he  took  no  notice  of  me,  adding 
zalez  would  never  fidale  with  indirect 
tion  if  it  occurred  to  him  to  rake  up 
past." 

I  caught  my  breath.  "Gonzalez!"  I 
claimed. 

"Senor  Gonzalez  y  Fernandez  di  ( 
ancar,"  Father  agreed  ruminatively. 
buckaroo."  :;=;; 

"But,  Father,  he's  dead!"  I  said.  "\  " ; " 
always  talk  about  him  as  if  he  «  \m 
dead-"  :  I  ™ 

"Alive  and  kicking,  my  dear.  And   :';'"  'e 
cording  to  The  Times,  he  arrived  in  t  * Ml 
country  on  the  second  of  the  month  ;  *llart 
is  staying  at  Claridge's.  That's  a  fortni    Jl 
ago,  a  week  longer  than  I  should  have    " 
wait  to  know  whether  he  still  had  an  .!  ,iai 
terest  in  our — in  me.   In  fact,  I  had 
him  out  of  mind  days  ago.    It  was  c  l'f ;"' 
that  just  for  a  moment,  what  with  1  "' 
boat  turning  up  for  no  apparent  real  s=" 
and  this  business  here" — he  gesture*  ™lei 
the   clothes— "I   thought   he   might  ,JKe 
starting    something.     But    it's    nott  ®'£l{ 
whatever  to  do  with  him.  Out  of  cl  ffie,:aF 
acter,  if  you  see  what  I  mean." 

"I  see  nothing  at  all  but  fishiness  mu 
replied,  and  I  set  off  at  a  run  for  the  j 
to  the  boathouse.  It  was  about  tl 
quarters  of  an  hour  since  the  strange  t 
had  left  the  beach.  There  was  an  out 
chance  I  might  be  able  to  catch 
with  it. 

I  reached  the  shed,  unlocked  it, 
dragged  the  speedboat  off  its  cradle  c  ijiil 
the  slipway,  took  the  cover  off  the  < 
board  motor  and  lugged  it  into  the  st 
the  two  fuel  cans  were  full,  thank! 
Charlie's  unvarying  efficiency,  and  I 
them  into  the  boat.  By  this  time  Fa 
had  arrived,  and  the  Boy,  although 
layed  by  the  child's  insistence  that 
should  not  be  parted  from  him,  was  < 
a  few  yards  in  the  rear. 

The  conversation  continued  whei 
had  broken  it  off,  but  now  I  felt  justi 
in  doing  most  of  the  talking.  At 
same  time,  with  the  Boy's  help,  I  pus 
the  boat  down  to  the  water. 

"You  are  probably  right,"  I  told 
ther.  "No  one  better  than  you  can  ki 
the  sort  of  man  he  is,  but  the  fact 
mains  he  had  more  cause  to  hate 
than  have  most  people  for  hating  t 
enemies." 

"I  thought  he  was  a  Nazi  agent— 

"I  don't  doubt  you  did.   But  you 
him  arrested  and  thrown  into  jail, 
stole  his  girl  friend  and  confiscated; 
property,  you  blackened  his  name  f 
one  end  of  that  ridiculous  republic  to! 
other,  and  God  knows  what  else, 
then  you  found  he  wasn't  a  Nazi  or 
other  kind  of  agent." 
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If'Anybody  can  make  a  mistake,"  Fa- 

J:r  grumbled. 

|  'But  you  carried  it  even  further  by 
ting  him  dead.  How  can  I  really 
st  your  judgment  when  you  say  this 
ig  isn't  his  work — or  the  beginning 

phis  work — some  plot  to  get  even  with 


HE  boat  was  afloat  by  now,  and 
while  the  Boy  held  her  nose  at  the 
er's  edge  I  dropped  the  outboard  into 
ition  on  the  stern,  screwed  down  the 
s,  and  began  filling  the  tank.  Fa- 
was  recovering  from  his  mild  spell, 
since  he  could  not  bring  his  chair 
r  than  twenty  feet  from  the  end  of 
slipway,  he  had  to  raise  his  voice, 
re  was  a  note  of  fury  in  it. 
If  it  is  Gonzalez,  I  will  not  have  you 
ed  up  in  it!"  he  bawled  at  me.  "He's 
of  the  worst!  What  do  I  pay  rates 
taxes  for?  Let  the  police  deal  with 
!  And  I  didn't  steal  his  girl  friend, 
asn't  that  way  at  all!" 
t  sounded  like  it,  the  way  you  tell  the 
,"  I  remarked,  screwing  down  the 
cap,  "and  as  for  the  police  dealing 
it.  that's  just  what  they  shall  do — 
not  before  we're  sure  of  our  ground. 
Bull  wouldn't  take  kindly  to  a 
th  American  feud  being  imported 
his  division  in  any  event,  but  he 
lid  be  even  more  irritated  if  we  started 
on  a  wild-goose  chase." 
For  God's  sake  don't  do  more  than 
at  them  if  you  do  find  them!"  Fa- 
said. 

promise,"  I  assured  him,  and  meant 

wanted  only  to  be  able  to  give  Billy 

a  description  of  the  cabin  boat  and 

men  in  her,  and  if  possible  to  indi- 

her  whereabouts. 

won't  do  anything  until  you  get 

was  Father's  final  surrender  to 

imon  sense. 

he  motor  caught  at  the  second  pull 

he  starting  cord,  and  in  a  moment 

boat  was  skimming  across  the  sur- 

.    In  smooth  weather  like  this  she 

d  do  thirty  knots  to  their  nine  or  ten. 

Ihere  was  absolutely  no   movement 

a  the  boat  except  the  steady  vibra- 

of  her  forward  rush,  and  the  sick 

g  in  my  stomach  could  in  no  way 

ttributed  to  anything  of  that  kind.  I 

v  myself  well  enough,   in  fact,  to 

gnize  it  for  what  it  was  and  whence 

me:  a  preknowledge  of  danger.  .  .  . 

this  state  of  the  tide  the  middle 

mel  was  the  only  one  of  the  four  by 


which  the  river  reaches  the  sea  across  the 
mud  fiats,  where  there  would  have  been 
sufficient  water  for  the  cabin  cruiser.  1 
steered  for  it,  debating  whether  my 
quarry  had  turned  upriver  toward  Fen- 
don,  the  small  town  which  straddles  the 
stream  where  it  narrows  to  a  matter  ol 
yards,  or  down-river  to  the  sea,  a  mile 
away.  There  was  no  possible  way  of 
knowing.  But  Fendon  is  the  limit  ol 
navigable  water  for  anything  but  punts 
and  rowing  boats.  Thus  upstream  was 
in  effect  a  cul-de-sac  which  for  the  mo- 
ment I  could  better  afford  to  leave 
unsearched  than  the  river  mouth  and  be- 
yond. 

If  I  did  not  find  her  between,  say  Alde- 
burgh  to  the  south  and  Lowestoft  to  the 
north,  or  even  Great  Yarmouth,  I  would 
return  to  the  river.   I  steered  seaward. 

The  channel  curved  and  twisted,  at 
one  point  doubling  back  on  itself,  but 
gradually  straightened  out  until  the 
mudbanks  opened  to  the  sea,  limited 
only  by  its  far  horizon. 

And  then  I  saw  something  which  told 
me  my  luck  was  in. 

Outside  the  shingle  bar,  waiting  for 
the  tide  to  flood,  lay  the  Peacock  with 
her  pennant  moving  at  her  delicate  mast- 
head like  a  beckoning  welcome.  She 
would  have  been  long  enough  in  the 
river  mouth  itself  to  know  what  craft 
had  come  out  of  it;  if  the  cabin  cruiser 
had  passed  her  during  the  last  hour,  ei- 
ther Charlie  Bedlington  or  Jonathan 
Penrose  or  both  would  have  seen  her. 

A  MINUTE  later  I  was  alongside. 
Both  men  were  on  deck,  having 
heard  the  outboard  long  before  they 
sighted  me.  Charlie  is  a  Jack-of-all- 
trades,  but  Father  calls  him  an  "engi- 
neer." He's  a  very  powerful  man  and 
now  his  enormous,  muscular  body  was 
naked  except  for  a  pair  of  red  bathing 
trunks.  Jonathan,  the  city-dwelling  ar- 
chitect until  a  few  months  ago,  still  wore 
clothes;  today  a  jersey  over  dark-blue 
jeans.  Probably  it  is  as  well,  since  he  is 
thinner  than  a  pencil.  Even  at  that  mo- 
ment, when  I  had  so  much  on  my  mind, 
I  thought  with  a  little  stab  of  remem- 
bered pain  how  deeply  in  love  with  him 
I  had  been. 

"Lunch?"  Charlie  asked,  putting 
down  the  long  hook  to  keep  the  speed- 
boat steady.   "Sausages  and  mash." 

"Thank  you,"  I  said,  "but  I  think  I 
shall  be  lunching  late.  At  the  moment 
I  want  a  quick  answer  to  a  question: 
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"Fourteen    straight    losses    sure 
play  hell  with  a  winning  streak!" 


JIFF    IUT1 


Heres  Proof  that  dirt  and 

moisture  can't  get  into 

General  Electric  headlamps 


that's  why  they  DO  NOT  GROW  DIM 


NOT  a  drop  of  moisture  gets  inside  this 
General  Electric  "All-glass"  Headlamp! 
It's  all  one  big,  rugged  hard-glass  bulb. 

That's  why  General  Electric  sealed  beam 
headlamps  do  not  grow  dim!  On  the  average, 
they  give  99%  of  original  light  output  even 
at  the  end  of  lamp  life. 

And  General  Electric  "All-glass"  head- 
lamps have  now  been  improved  to  give  you 
12%  more  light  on  the-road. 

Don't  squint  and  strain  when  driving  at 
night.  Get  headlamps  that  let  you  drive  with 
a  smile.  Insist  on  .  .  .  General  Electric! 


Have  qour  lights  checked 


p  next  lime  you  leav« 

your  car  for  icrvic*. 


You  can  put  your  confidence  in— 


GENERAL 


ELECTRIC 
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That  streamlined  look  .  .  .  that  big,  broad,  bold  look  .  .  .  that 
clean,  unbroken  fender  sweep  .  .  .  that  Airflyte  look  .  .  . 

That's  new — and  only  Nash  has  it ! 

The  super-size  interior  ...  the  seats  that  can  turn  into  Twin 
Beds  .  .  .  the  full  leg-room,  elbow  room,  head-room  in  a  low- 
silhouette  car  .  .  . 

That's  extra  value  you  get  only  in  a  Nash! 

That  sky-wide  sweep  of  undivided  windshield  .  .  .  the  dials  in 
eye-range  in  the  Uniscope  .  .  .  the  feel  of  Cockpit  Control  .  .  . 
the  comfort  of  Weather  Eye  Conditioned  Air  .  .  . 

That's  extra  value  you  get  only  in  a  Nash  I 

That  wonderful  Airflyte  Ride,  snuggled  low  to  the  road  .  .  . 
with  all  four  wheels  cradled  by  coil  springs  tuned  to  human 


body  comfort.  That's  extra  value  you  get  only  in  a  Nash! 

That  flashing,  silken  feel  of  Uniflo-Jet  carburetion  .  .  .  that 
economy  of  more  than  25  miles  to  the  gallon  at  average  high- 
way speed  in  the  big  Nash  "600"  .  .  . 

That's  performance  you  get  only  in  a  Nash! 

The  new,  better  way  to  build  an  automobile — the  Girder-built 
Unitized  Body  and  Frame — one  solid  welded  low-slung  unit 
that  creates  this  greater  room,  this  smoother  ride,  this  road- 
hugging  safety  .  .  . 

That's  extra  value  you  get  only  in  a  Nash! 

Treat  yourself  to  the  greatest  buy  you  ever  had  in  an  automo- 
bile. Let  your  Nash  dealer  give  you  a  demonstration.  Then 
compare  the  Nash  Airflyte  for  value  with  any  car  you  know, 
at  any  price! 


\\  or  Id's  first  cars  with  tiirder-built  I'nitized 
Body  and  Frame.  .  .  Skyliner-styled  interiors 
...  fork  pit  Control ...  tniscope  ... 
Matched  Coil  Springs  on  all  Four 
Wheels  .  .  .  Twin  Beds  .  .  .  t'niflo-let 
Carburetion.   Two  iireat  *•#.*>  Series  — 
the  \ash  "600"  and  Mash  Ambassador. 


GREAT  CARS 
SIHCE  1902 


Nath  Matort,  Dtvtion  Nath-Kelvmalor  Corporation,  Detroit,  Michigan 
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Colgate 
Tooth  Powder 

Gets  Teeth 

Sparkling  And 

Super-Clean 


1 


OVER  4,000  DENTISTS, 
IN  A  NATIONWIDE  SURVEY, 
APPROVE  THIS  EASY 
CLEANING  METHOD 

1   Simply  brush  teeth  for  two  min- 
'   utes,  morning  and  night,  with 
Colgate  Tooth  Powder. 

O   Brush  all  three  surfaces — front, 
back,  and  biting  edges  of  teeth. 

O    Always   brush   away   from    the 
gums. 

REMOVES  DULL  FILM- 
REFRESHES  THE  MOUTH 

See  how  easily  this  routine  re- 
moves dull  film,  gets  teeth  naturally 
bright.  You'll  love  Colgate  Tooth 
Powder's  refreshing  flavor,  too. 
Leaver  breath  sweet. 


NO  BREATH  WORRIES  ..  . 
Colgate  Tooth  Powder  leaves 
breath  "romance-clean'.' 


COLGAtg. 


tooT,S 
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What  small  craft  have  you  seen  in  the 
last  hour?" 

Charlie  looked  down  at  me  with  an 
expression  I  knew  well.  He  did  not  want 
to  answer  my  question  but  to  ask  some 
of  his  own:  What  craft  did  I  think  he 
might  have  seen  and  why  was  I  inter- 
ested in  it?  He  is  always  too  quick  to 
sense  things,  the  undercurrents  in  one's 
thoughts,  the  secrets  one  tries  to  hide 
from  him;  at  least  with  me  he  is  like  that. 

I  waited  as  patiently  as  1  could  while 
my  childhood  friend,  the  ex-captain  of 
the  Royal  Engineers,  the  Commodore's 
chum  (although  they  seldom  exchange 
two  words  together)  made  up  his  mind 
to  speak. 

"One  lugger,  a  sailing  dinghy  and  a 
motorboat,"  he  said,  and  permitted  him- 
self to  come  as  near  asking  the  direct 
"Why?"  as  he  dared  by  adding:  "You 
look  in  a  fluster." 

"I  forgot  to  bring  a  comb  with  me," 
I  said  tartly.  "What  sort  of  motorboat?" 

"Cabin  cruiser  type.  Twenty-five — 
thirty  feet.  Gray.  Black  below  water 
line.  Needed  repainting.  Crew  of  two." 

"Coming  out  or  going  in?"  I  hid  my 
excitement. 

"Out." 

"When?" 

"Half  an  hour  ago,  maybe  a  bit  more." 

"What  speed  do  you  think  she  could 
make?" 

"Between  eight  and  ten — difficult  to 
say  for  certain.  She  was  going  steadily, 
but  not  full-out.  I  didn't  take  a  lot  of  no- 
tice of  her.  Why  should  I?" 

"No  reason  at  all,"  I  agTeed  and 
dropped  the  point  before  it  developed. 
I  asked  the  last  question:  "Did  she  go 
north  or  south?" 

Jonathan,  who  had  been  sitting  on  the 
edge  of  the  cabin  roof  smoking  his  pipe 
and  keeping  himself  to  himself,  which 
he  always  does  when  I  am  about,  sud- 
denly stood  up. 

"She  turned  north,"  Jonathan  said. 
"Anything  I  can  do?" 

HAD  I  been  standing  up  in  the  boat,  I 
think  I  might  easily  have  fallen  out. 
I  swallowed  my  astonishment  and  said 
something  about  it  being  quite  all  right 
and  nothing  much  and  "Thank  you, 
that's  very  kind,  but  I  can  manage,"  and 
hastily  started  up  the  motor  again.  I  gave 
it  full  throttle  the  moment  it  fired  and 
shot  away  from  the  Peacock's  side  as  if 
from  a  gun. 

I  had  a  final  impression  of  a  naked 
Charlie  standing  there  with  the  frying 
pan,  his  attention  almost  equally  divided 
between  my  departure  and  Jonathan's 
sudden  change  of  attitude  toward  me. 
But  his  interest  in  that  change  of  atti- 
tude could  not  have  been  any  greater 
than  my  own. 

I  pulled  the  boat  onto  a  straight  course 
up  the  coast,  keeping  her  a  couple  of 
hundred  yards  from  shore,  and  set  out 
to  cover  the  few  miles  to  Lowestoft  at 
the  highest  speed  I  dared. 

My  mind  for  the  next  few  minutes  was 
occupied  with  Jonathan,  with  the  fact  of 
his  speaking  to  me  when  he  didn't  have 
to.  Ever  since  I  had  exposed  and  ruined 
the  woman  he  loved — his  precious,  mur- 
dering Charlotte — he  had  done  his  best 
to  hate  me.  Jonathan  was  an  intelligent 
and  sensitive  man;  blinded  by  infatua- 
tion though  he  was,  he  could  not  escape 
the  certain  knowledge  that  Charlotte  had 
tricked  him,  had  made  him  think  he  was 
her  true  love  merely  so  that  she  and  her 
loathsome  paramour  could  use  him  as  a 
dupe,  a  tool,  to  hide  the  murder  of  Char- 
lotte's husband. 

They  had  almost  got  away  with  it, 
too.  Jonathan  had  almost  hanged.  And 
yet  he  hated  me.  I  had  destroyed  an  illu- 
sion for  him.  Without  his  knowledge  I 
had  unearthed  the  evidence  to  send 
Charlotte  to  prison  and  to  expose  her  re- 
lationship with  the  real  murderer.  I  had 
done  my  level  best  to  rescue  poor,  starry- 
eyed  Jonathan  from  the  role  of  martyr, 
from  being  dragged  in  to  cover  up  the 


trail  of  the  guilty  pair.  I  had  revealed 
Charlotte  Inwood's  shallow,  evil  heart 
to  the  world  and  to  Jonathan  himself. 

Yes,  he  had  spent  the  year  hating  me, 
although  he  had  shown  characteristic 
weakness  in  it  by  coming  back  to  live 
with  Charlie  at  Ship  Cottage,  five  hun- 
dred yards  from  Marsh  House;  in  fact, 
to  live  in  the  same  isolated,  intimate 
community  to  which  I  had  first  brought 
him,  when,  thanks  to  Charlotte,  he  was 
a  fugitive  from  the  law.  But  I  had  sup- 
posed, as  Charlie  had  explained  to  me, 
that  although  1  was  about  the  place  and 
Jonathan  knew  that  he  would  have  to 
face  almost  daily  contact  with  me,  it  was 
at  the  same  time  the  only  corner  of  Eng- 
land where  he  could  find  continuity  be- 
tween his  past  and  future,  where  he  had 
friends  and  a  simple,  uncomplicated  life 
in  which  to  put  together  again  the 
broken  pieces  of  his  existence. 

Charlie  had  also  prophesied  that 
sooner  or  later  he  would  face  the  truth 
of  my  motive  in  that  horrible  business, 
that  I  had  seen  hicn  falsely  accused  of 
Inwood's  murder,  and  saved  him  from 
the  hangman,  even  if  it  was  the  last  thing 
he  wanted  because  some  awful  self- 
destructive  instinct  had  helped  him  to 
believe  that  he  wished  to  die  to  save 
Charlotte. 

I  strained  my  eyes  for  what  I  hoped  to 
see  at  any  moment  now:  the  stern  view 
of  the  cabin  cruiser,  a  gray  hull,  black 
below  the  water  line.  I  was  faced  with 
two  possibilities.  Either  the  cabin  cruiser 
had  passed  Lowestoft  and  was  making 
perhaps  for  Yarmouth  or  she  had  al- 
ready gone  in.  And  if  she  had,  she  would 
have  tied  up  either  in  the  inner  harbor 
beyond  the  road  bridge,  where  the 
yachts  and  small  ships  berth,  or  in  one 
of  the  several  creeks  off  it  where  the 
boatbuilders  have  their  yards.  On  the 
other  hand,  she  could  have  steamed  on 
through  the  inner  harbor  into  the  River 
Waveney,  to  be  lost  forever  so  far  as  I 
was  concerned  in  Oulton  Broad  and  its 
multitude  of  reed-sheltered  waterways. 

This  last  thought  only  came  to  me  as 
I  steered  for  the  harbor  entrance;  if  it 
had  come  earlier,  I  might  have  given  up 
the  chase  and  tried  to  think  of  some 
other  way  of  finding  out  what  it  all 
meant;  but  by  now  I  was  in  Lowestoft 
and  would  take  a  look  around.  .  .  . 

I  am  not  a  good  planner.  I  should 
have  thought  of  Mr.  Sivad  before,  and 
not  waited  until  I  caught  sight  of  the 


bow  front  of  his  bookshop.  That  wLj 
dow  is  Lowestoft  harbor's  cosmic  eyl 
all-seeing,  omniscient,  for  within  it  as  ij 
very  nerve  is  Mr.  Sivad,  whose  interej 
in  the  ships  that  come  and  go  below 
is  scarcely  less  acute  than  in  his 
printed  books. 

I  turned  toward  the  stone  steps  le 
ing  up  to  the  quay  over  which  his  shc| 
perches,  switched  off  the  motor,  tied  1 
painter  to  one  of  the  iron  rings  in 
harbor  wall  and,  clambering  over 
intervening  craft,  ran  up  the  steps. 

HE  SAT  cataloguing  at  his  table  in 
window  with  the  sun  gleaming  < 
the  bald  top  of  his  head,  his  remainii 
hair  standing  out  in  luxuriant  gri 
bushes,  and  all  about  the  shelves,  floe 
and  table  itself  were  the  ancient  at 
beautiful  books  among  which  he  lived  i 
happily.  Close  to  his  hand  while  I 
worked  was  a  decanter  of  claret  and 
Venetian  wineglass. 

He  looked  up  at  me  over  his  spect 
cles  and,  fearing,  I  suppose,  that  I  w 
someone  who  had  come  to  buy  a  boo 
he  frowned,  then  recognized  me. 

I  had  to  interrupt  profuse  offers 
claret  and  lunch  to  ask  him  about  t 
gray  cabin  cruiser. 

Typically,  he  showed  not  the  slight* 
curiosity  as  to  my  reason.  Typical 
also,  he  forgot  with  the  change  of  su 
ject  that  I  had  overlooked  his  invit 
tion  to  lunch. 

"Gray?"  he  said.    "Yes.    About  1 
minutes  ago." 

"You're  sure?" 

"Of  course  I'm  sure!  It  went  und 
the  bridge  into  the  inner  harbor.  B 
there  was  not  a  sign  of  a  net  or  a  rod  < 
it  so  far  as  I  could  see.  It's  quite  shoe 
ing  the  way  these  so-called  yachtsmi 
visitors  waste  their  time." 

"Visitors?"   This  was  a  point. 

"I  suppose  they  were,"  he  said, 
cannot   say   I   remember   seeing   the 
about." 

I  noticed  a  large  parcel  ready  for  tl 
post  on  the  bench  by  the  door,  and  as 
way  of  escaping  quickly  without  hurtii 
his  feelings  too  much,  I  changed  the  su 
ject  by  accusing  him  lightly  of  havii 
sold  a  book.  A  gloom  settled  on  his  fa> 
and  he  shrugged  his  shoulders.  I 
loathes  selling  his  books. 

"I  know,"  he  said.  "I  wish  he'd  set 
for  it  and  let  me  forget  it." 

The  label  caught  my  eye.  "  'James  B(|^f 


if 


"Are  you  trying  to  look  sultry,  or  are  you  just  tired?" 


COLLIER'S 


HANK     KITCHAN 
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"Better  trains 

follotv  General  Motors 

Locomotives" 


GONE  long  ago  are  the  "good  old  days"  when  no  one  really 
expected  to  get  a  good  night's  rest  on  a  sleeping  car — and 
privacy  was  at  a  premium.  Gone  too  are  the  odors  of  oil 
lamps,  the  uncertain  heat  of  wood-fired  stoves,  drafts,  soot, 
cinders,  and  the  jerky  sleep-destroying  stops  and  starts  so 
familiar  to  old-time  travelers. 


HERE  now  are  such  fast,  crack  trains  as  the  Missouri 
Pacific  Eagles  with  luxurious  private  sleeping  quarters 
that  invite  restful,  unbroken  slumber.  Then,  to  make  as- 
surance of  smooth,  clean,  on-time  riding,  these  trains  are 
powered  by  General  Motors  Diesel  locomotives  on  their 
long  journeys  between  St.  Louis  and  Denver,  and  through- 
out the  Southwest. 


A  roomy,  sleep-inviting  bedroom  on  a  Missouri  Pacific  Eagle  offers  the  comforts 
of  a  fine  home,  plus  the  ingenious  planning  of  America's  leading  car  builders. 


QM    Deep^^sleep,^^ 

jolts  and  jars  and  noise,  is  just 
one  more  proof  that  better  trains  follow 
General  Motors  locomotives.  A  good  thing; 
to  remember  when  you  plan  your  next 
trip — anywhere. 


E#  1L/E  C/TiCCJ  "I^JICJ TPI^fc^BC      DIVISION  OF   GENERAL  MOTORS      .       LA  GRANGE,  ILL. 

Home  of  the  Diesel  Locomotive 
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(7^  Absorbine  Jr.'s 
Quick  Soothing  Relief 

•  Next  time  you  overdo  and  are  plagued 
with  stiff  sore  muscles  .  .  .  look  at  your 
watch!  Then  rub  those  torture  spots  with 
famous  Absorbine  Jr.  Chances  are  you'll 
get  the  gratifying  relief  you  want  so  FAST 
that  when  you  look  at  your  watch  again 
.  .  .  you'll  be  surprised! 

Absorbine  Jr.  cools  and  soothes  sore 
places  on  application.  And  it  counters  the 
irritation  that  causes  the  pain  with  a  grand 
muscle-relaxing  effect.  Try  it!  All  drug- 
stores, $1.25  a  bottle. 


W.  F.  YounB,  Inc. 
Springfield,  Mass. 


sin,'"  I  read  aloud,  " 'Leiston  Hall.' 
How  funny!  I  shall  be  meeting  him  at 
dinner  tonight."  I  had  the  door  open  by 
now. 

"He's  a  beast,"  said  Mr.  Sivad  in  an 
uncompromising  tone. 

I  was  interested,  for  this  seemed  a  dif- 
ferent opinion  from  Sophie's.  But  it  ap- 
peared that  all  James  Belsin  had  done  to 
Mr.  Sivad  was  to  buy  a  book  from  him. 

"He  talked  me  into  it,"  protested  Mr. 
Sivad  unhappily,  "my  Valturius.  I 
should  never  have  listened  to  him." 

"Never  mind,"  I  said.  "I  expect  he's 
paying  you  lots  of  money  for  it." 

"Eight  hundred  and  fifty  pounds," 
Mr.  Sivad  admitted  sheepishly,  "but  I'd 
much  rather  have  my  Valturius." 

I  took  advantage  of  the  moment  to 
slip  through  the  door,  waving  an  apolo- 
getic good-by  to  him. 

I  found  three  gray  cabin  boats  in  the 
course  of  half  an  hour's  cruising  about 
the  inner  harbor  and  the  creeks  beyond 
it.  Of  these  three,  one  was  being  refitted 
off  Sampson's  yard  and  the  work  well 
advanced,  the  second  was  gray  through 
lack  of  paint  rather  than  because  of  it, 
and  the  third,  in  commission  and  newly 
painted,  had  three  girls,  two  dogs,  and  a 
gramophone  on  board. 

AT  LAST  I  found  her — lying  among 
J\  several  other  small  craft  alongside 
one  of  the  old  wooden  jetties  in  Tyman's 
Creek;  I  knew  she  was  the  right  one 
by  the  opalescent  traces 
of  oil  on  the  water  below 
her  exhaust  vent,  showing 
that  the  engine  had  been 
running  at  least  within  the 
hour.  I  drove  the  speed- 
boat slowly  past  the  jetty 
and,  turning,  came  back 
for  a  closer  look.  This  re- 
vealed wet  patches  on  the 
deck  by  the  cabin  top 
where  perhaps  a  boat  hook 
had  dropped  and  which  the 
sun  had  not  had  time  to 
dry.  No  one  was  aboard, 
however;  the  double  doors 
of  the  cabin  were  closed 
and  the  engine  cover  pad- 
locked. Her  name,  Nancy 
Jane,  was  painted  in  white 
on  her  bow. 

It  was  Lowestoft's  lunch 
hour  and  I  noticed  a  grad- 
ual cessation  of  activity. 
There  was  no  one  on  this 
jetty,  and  the  bank  was  al- 
most deserted;  I  could  not 
have  had  a  better  time  for 
spying. 

I  put  into  a  narrow  cut- 
ting fifty  yards  farther 
down  the  creek,  letting  the 
speedboat's  nose  run  onto 
the  mud.  I  tilted  the  motor 
inboard  to  keep  the  pro- 
peller out  of  harm's  way, 
made  it  fast  with  a  piece 
of  line  from  the  control 
handle  to  the  eyehole  in 
the  seat  and  then  stepped 
ashore  into  the  reedy  grass. 
I  found  a  convenient  stump 
for  the  painter,  tied  it,  and 
walked  by  the  earth  path 
along  the  bank  toward  the 
jetty. 

The  cabin  cruiser  lay  on 
the  far  side  of  the  jetty,  that 
is  to  say  on  the  side  I  was 
approaching,  and  shielded 
therefore  from  the  only 
people  visible;  these  con- 
sisted of  three  or  four  men 
eating  their  lunches  on  the 
bank  some  distance  away 
and,  nearer,  a  boy  who  sat 
with  his  back  against  a 
derelict  oil  drum,  holding 
a  fishing  rod  between  his 
knees,  its  line  drooping 
with  an  unprofitable  look 
into  the  stagnant  creek. 


I  walked  out  onto  the  jetty  and  low- 
ered myself  into  the  cockpit  of  the  cabin 
cruiser  by  ladderlike  rungs  nailed  across 
a  gap  between  two  of  the  supporting 
wooden  piles. 

I  tried  the  cabin  doors,  but  they  were 
locked.  The  skylight,  being  closed  from 
within,  also  resisted  my  efforts  to  open 
it,  but  it  at  least  gave  me  a  chance  of 
looking  into  the  cabin. 

At  first  the  strong  light  outside  con- 
trasted too  greatly  with  the  dimness 
within,  and  I  could  not  see  more  than 
the  outlines  of  the  usual  center  table  and 
cushioned  berth  on  either  side  of  it. 
There  were  things  on  the  table,  a  teapot 
and  a  plate  or  two,  a  newspaper,  and 
odds  and  ends. 

I  had  been  cupping  my  hands  against 
the  glass  and  now  the  details  of  the  cabin 
below  were  emerging.  I  could  see  that 
the  teapot  was  a  brown  enamel  one,  that 
there  were  cups  and  saucers  in  addition 
to  the  plates,  and  that  none  of  them  had 
been  washed  up.  Near  the  teapot  was  a 
three-quarters-full  milk  bottle,  its  tin-foil 
cap  lying  on  the  table,  which  was  bare  of 
any  cloth. 

Then  I  saw  a  biscuit  on  one  of  the 
plates,  and  for  a  moment  it  was  just  a 
biscuit,  a  leftover  from  the  last  meal. 

The  next  moment  I  realized  that  it  was 
the  second  time  biscuits  had  occurred 
this  morning,  and  that  that  was  sufficient 
reason  for  getting  my  hands  on  it,  for  if 
it  were  of  the  same  kind  as  the  one  the 
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child  Diana  had  been  eating  when/ 
found  her,  and  matched  the  hiscnj 
had  noticed  in  her  pocket,  why — 1 1 
have  all  the  proof  needed  to  estalj 
the  responsibility  of  these  men. 

I  climbed  onto  the  jetty   again 
sauntered,  much  as  I  wanted  to 
the   speedboat,   and   returned   with| 
screw  driver  from  its  tool  kit. 


I  WENT  down  into  the  cockpit  of) 
cruiser  again,  put  the  blade  of 
screw  driver  close  to  the  lock  bet' 
the  cabin  doors  and  prised  gently 
firmly.  The  wood  was  stout  and  did 
splinter;  the  crack  between   the  di 
widened  until  the  bolt  of  the  lock 
free  of  its  staple,  and  they  were  oL 

I  rubbed  my  finger  in  an  oily  pate] 
the    floor    boards    by    the    motor 
smeared    the    place    where    the 
driver  had  pressed  into  the  paint, 
was  still  a  mark,  but  you  had  to 
for  it. 

A  moment  later  I  had  the  biscuit 
was  square,  about  two  inches  s< 
and  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick.  It 
dusting  of  sugar  on  its  upper  side, 
also  had  the  maker's  initials,  "H 
molded  in  it.  The  one  Diana  had 
sucking  had  lost  all  decipherable  si 
by  the  time  we  found  her,  but  the 
in  her  pocket — ?  Hadn't  they 
square  like  this  one?  I  thought  so,  I 
knew  that  I  was  guessing. 

The  cabin  revealed  nothing  of 
kind  to  indicate  who  t 
been  in  it.   There  werfl 
papers,    no    personal 
longings.  The  two  ash  tr| 
were  full  of  cigarette  si 
but  they  were  from  an, 
dinary,  everyday  brara 
far    as    I    could    idei 
them.    None   showed 
stick,  so  if  "Louise  Fre| 
ton"  had  been  here,  ei 
she  had  not  smoked  or 
not  worn  lipstick  while  I 
did  so,  although  I  reme 
bered  the  two  lipsticks 
her  handbag.  Had  she,  p 
haps,  been  in  no  conditi 
to  smoke  cigarettes?  B© 
already  dead? 

I  shivered  in  spite  of  j 
stuffy  heat  of  the  cabin  a 
gave  up  the  search.  I  r 
been  long  enough 
board,  and  the  biscuit  v 
not  such  a  bad  beginn 
picked  it  up  again.  I  1 
neither  handbag  nor  poci 
in  which  to  carry  it,  s< 
put  it  on  the  engine  coi 
while  I  pulled  the  edges 
the  doors  together,  engi 
ing  the  lock  in  its  staple. 
As  I  took  up  the  bisc 
again,  I  heard  voices,  a 
a  moment  later,  to  i 
alarm,  the  sudden  hollt 
thump  of  footsteps  on  t 
wooden  planking  of  1 
jetty.    Two  men — 

They  were  above  me  a 
hidden  by  the  jetty  i 
and  for  that  reason 
could  not  see  me  yet, 
in  a  matter  of  seconds 
would.  There  seemed 
one  way,  and  I  took  it 

Holding  the  precio 
biscuit  between  my  teel 
I  went  overside,  loweri 
myself  into  the  creek.  T 
water  reached  well  abo 
my  middle  before  I  touch1 
the  mud  of  the  bottom 
few  half-swimming  stridi 
my  head  well  down  b 
tween  the  cabin  cruis 
and  the  neighboring  boi 
and  I  reached  shelt 
under  the  jetty  behind  01 
of  the  thick  piles. 

(To  be  continued  next 
week) 
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A  small  section  of  ihe  huge  53- 
passcngcr  main  cabin  of  the  Clipper 
"America"  .  .  .  Note  how  much 
room  there  is  for  roaming  around  . . . 
Note  big,  generous  lounging  seats. 
At  far  left,  a  passenger  is  coming 
up  from  the  lower-deck  club  lounge. 


Here's  the  first  of  20  new, 

75-passenger  Clippers— the  largest,  fastest, 

most  powerful ...  and  most  comfortable 

airliners  in  the  world! 


Big,  roomy  berths  seven  inches  wider  and  four  inches 
longer  than  in  a  railroad  sleeping  car!  You  have  curtains 
for  privacy  on  both  upper  and  lower  baths.  Mattresses 
are  foam-soft.  .  .  and  you  can  enjoy  breakfast  in  bed! 


fflOIP, 

1  iJfcjLgi^ 


~-3 


STAIRWAY 


fr. 


X-ray  view.  A  Stateroom  (4  berths  or  X  seats)  .  .  .  can  he  reserved  as  a 
unit.  B- Washrooms.  C  53  lounge  scats  in  these  two  sections.  D— 14 
luxury-type   berths.    E— Holds   for  cargo  and   mail.    F  — Club   lounge. 
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DOCTORS  IN  AN  UPROAR 


Signing  himself  as  "A  little  physician," 
a  doctor  in  Nassau  County,  New  York, 
complained  in  a  letter  to  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune:  "The "protest  group 
(the  148  physicians)  threatened  not  to 
pay  the  assessment  levied  by  the  A.M.  A. 
This  the  'little  physician'  must  pay.  He 
must  pay  it  or  go  out  of  business,  be- 
cause if  he  does  not  pay  it,  he  will  lose 
the  privilege  of  using  his  local  hospital 
for  treatment  of  patients." 

A  group  within  the  A.M. A.,  known  as 
the  Physicians  Forum,  boasting  some 
4,000  members  and  centering  in  New 
York,  has  been  tweaking  the  organiza- 
tion's tail  for  ten  years.  Believing  in 
national  health  insurance  and  favoring 
the  Wagner-Murray-Dingell  bill,  the 
forum  has  been  accused  by  A.M.A. 
spokesmen  of  being  radical  and  Com- 
munistic. 

The  forum's  chairman  is  Dr.  Ernst  P. 
Boas,  from  1938  to  1948  a  professor  at 
the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons, 
Columbia  University. 

Boas  criticizes  A.M.A.'s  attitude  to- 
ward national  health  problems  with  the 
cry,  "I  feel  ashamed  of  the  A.M.A. — 
that  my  own  profession  should  so  stultify 
itself  in  the  eyes  of  the  American  people. 
I  still  have  medical  ideals.  The  A.M.A. 
leadership  has  no  intellectual  honesty.  I 
can't  stomach  it." 

An  admitted  boner  of  the  first  magni- 
tude was  pulled  in  January  by  the  Na- 
tional Physicians  Committee,  a  group 
bitterly  opposed  to  socialized  medicine 
and  often  called  the  "propaganda  arm" 
of  the  A.M.A.  Actually  it  is  not  an  offi- 
cial part  of  the  A.M.A.  Yet  critics  keep 
recalling  that  two  past  presidents  and 
one  former  trustee  of  the  A.M.A.  are 
on  the  board  of  the  National  Physicians 
Committee.  And  the  committee  itself 
has  stated  that  "on  three  separate  occa- 
sions the  A.M.A.  House  of  Delegates  of- 
ficially endorsed  and  commended"  the 
National  Physicians  Committee's  efforts. 

An  Ill-Advised  Attack 

The  January  boner  took  the  form  of  a 
mailing  piece  sent  to  doctors  all  over 
America.  It  enclosed  a  reprint  of  "Dan 
Gilbert's  Washington  Letter"  attacking 
national  health  insurance  in  nightmare 
terms.  Its  salutation  was:  "Dear  Chris- 
tian American." 

Many  doctors  who  received  the  letter 
recognized  Dan  Gilbert  as  a  former  as- 
sociate of  the  notorious  Gerald  Winrod. 
They  were  flabbergasted  when  a  circular 
from  the  National  Physicians  Committee 
hailed  the  Gilbert  letter  as  "one  of  the 
few  really  vital  pronouncements  of  an 
age"  and  called  for  financial  contribu- 
tions via  the  "Zero  Hour  Certificate" 
which  completed  the  package. 

Hundreds  of  letters  deluged  the 
A.M.A.  headquarters,  some  angrily 
wondering  whether  the  National  Physi- 
cians Committee  had  gone  stark  mad 
and  allied  itself  with  the  infamous 
"Christian  Front." 

To  calm  troubled  waters  the  Journal 
ran  an  editorial  asserting  that  "the  Gil- 
bert letter  was.  sent  without  the  knowl- 
edge of  any  official  of  the  American 
Medical  Association,  that  every  official 
of  the  American  Medical  Association 
joins  in  condemning  the  letter  as  an  ex- 
pression of  medical  opinion  in  this  coun- 
try and  that  the  American  Medical 
Association  does  not  require  allies  of 
doubtful  repute  in  its  campaign  for  the 
maintenance  of  a  high  quality  of  medical 
care  and  for  freedom  in  medicine  in  our 
country." 

Some  doctors  apparently  mistook  the 
National  Physicians  Committee  circular 
for  an  official  A.M.A.  dun  for  the  $25 
assessment,  inasmuch  as  its  envelope 
proclaimed,   "The  Actual  Meaning  of 
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the  A.M.A.  Membership  Assessment." 
When  John  Pratt,  administrator  of  the 
National  Physicians  Committee,  told 
Dr.  George  Lull,  general  manager  of  the 
A.M.A.,  that  lots  of  checks  for  $25  were 
coming  in,  Lull,  a  former  Army  general, 
succinctly  replied,  "If  those  are  assess- 
ment checks,  you  get  them  over  here — 
and  get  them  over  here  fast!" 

Lull  comments  with  exasperation, 
"Here  we're  trying  to  clean  house  and 
the  National  Physicians  Committee  does 
a  thing  like  that!" 

Protests  against  the  Dan  Gilbert  let- 
ter have  come  from  many  county  medi- 
cal societies  several  of  which  have  held 
angry  meetings.  Some  delegates  are  cer- 
tain, at  the  forthcoming  A.M.A.  session 
in  June,  to  demand  that  American  medi- 
cine wash  its  hands  of  the  National  Phy- 
sicians Committee  once  and  for  all. 

The  New  York  County  Medical  Soci- 
ety called  for  such  action  in  a  stormy 
meeting  on  February  28th.  Previously, 
Dr.  William  H.  Halley,  A.M.A.  delegate 
from  Colorado,  wrote  in  the  Rocky 
Mountain  Medical  Journal,  "If  the 
American  Medical  Association  is  to  re- 
main great  and  to  become  greater,  it  can- 
not afford  the  handicap  of  a  triggerman, 
a  goon  or  a  bodyguard  in  the  guise  of 
the  National  Physicians  Committee." 

In  its  decades  of  hard  fighting  the 
A.M.A.  has  sincerely  believed  that  any 
move  toward  socialized  medicine  would 
be  a  peril  to  the  nation.  It  has  bared  its 
fists  on  many  an  issue  that  even  smelled 
of  curbing  the  doctor's  right  to  conduct 
his  business  as  a  free  enterprise.  Today, 
with  President  Truman  thumping  for 
the  Wagner-Murray-Dingell  bill — or  its 
equivalent — the  A.M.A.  feels  it  has  a 
fight  to  the  finish  on  its  hands. 

How  national  health  insurance  would 
work  is  still  a  mystery  to  most  people.  As 
Federal  Security  Administrator  Oscar 
Ewing  explains  it,  we  would  all  go  to 
the  doctor,  or  hospital — when  necessary 
— just  as  we  do  now,  the  only  big  differ- 
ence being  that  we  wouldn't  pay  for  it 
out  of  our  own  pocket.  The  bills  would 
be  paid  out  of  an  insurance  fund. 

"This  insurance  fund,"  says  Ewing, 
"will  have  been  built  up  mainly  by  pay- 
ments made  by  employees,  matched  by 
equal  payments  of  employers.  It  is  now 
expected  that  when  the  program  is  in  full 
operation,  the  maximum  amount  de- 
ducted from  salaries  and  wages  will  be 
li  per  cent  on  earnings  up  to  $4,800 


per  year.  This  will  mean  that  a 
earning  $50  a  week  will  have  75  cen 
week  deducted  from  his  earnings, 
maximum  deduction  for  any  empl(v| 
no  matter  how  high  his  salary,  will] 
$1.40  a  week.  For  this,  a  worker 
get  for  himself  and  his  dependents 
ical,  dental,  hospital  and  nursing  cJ 
eyeglasses,  hearing  aids,  cost  of  expl 
sive  medicines,  etc." 

Where  do  the  doctors  come  in?  Tl 
would  be  paid  on  a  basis  agreed  upoij 
their  locality — either  capitation 
much  a  year  for  each  patient  on  tlj 
list),  fee-for-service  (same  as  they 
now,  with  fees  established  local] 
straight  salary,  or  any  combination) 
these  methods.  Doctors,  says  Ewj 
would  work  the  wrinkles  out  themsefl 
with  the  aid  of  civic  leaders. 

Will  Distribute  Cost  Fairly 

We  spend  $5,500,000,000  a  year 
medical  care  now,  Ewing  asserts.  Un 
national  health  insurance  the  nat 
would  spend  no  more,  he  insists,  I 
instead  of  the  burden  falling  on  the  j 
when  they  are  least  able  to  pay,  the  t 
will  be  spread  out  and  paid  by  all  wc 
ers  and  their  employers  at  a  time  w: 
the  workers  are  earning  wages  and 
best  able  to  afford  it." 

To  raise  the  curtain  for  the  Tru 
Administration's  health  offensive,  E' 
came  out  last  September  with  a   11 
page    report    entitled,    "The    Nati<| 
Health,  a  Ten-Year  Program."   In  il 
pointed  to  grievous  health  needs  of 
derprivileged  segments  of  the  pop 
tion,  to  rising  costs  of  medical  care 
inadequacies    in    our    national    he 
plant,  personnel  and  equipment. 

The  A.M.A.  has  sunk  its  teeth  into 
report,  accusing  Ewing  of  painting 
situation  to  suit  his  own  conclusions 
playing  politics  with  the  health  of 
people,  of  garbling  statistics.    A.M| 
literature  blandly  refers  to  it  as  the  I 
torted   Ewing   report."    Fishbein   ii 
recent  article  called  it  "a  shrewdly  c 
trived  document"  full  of  "innumen 
misrepresentations." 

As  for  national  health  insurance, 
A.M.A.  Journal  editorializes: 

"No    one    will    ever    convince 
physicians  of  the  United  States  that 
Wagner-Murray-Dingell  bill  is  not 
cialized  medicine.  .  .  . 

"By  this  measure  doctors  in  Amei 
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"Why  don't  you  and  Jim  go  out  for  dinner  to- 
night? Some  cozy  spot — just  the  three  of  us" 
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RMY  CAREER  MAN,  Chief  of  Staff  Omar  N.   Bradley. 
iHlH^e  new  Army  career  guidance  plan,  stressing  scientific 
n  personnel  management. 


ABLt  PLANNERS  like  Capt.  George  H.  Collins  work  to  fit  the 
right  man  in  the  right  job-  classifying,  assigning  and  ad- 
vancing career  soldiers. 


MANY  crack  junior  officers  like  1st  Lt.  Arnold  F.  Frank  were 
enlisted  men.  Now  they  are  instructing,  counselling  .  .  .  put- 
ting teeth  in  the  Army's  career  guidance  system. 


:  COMMISSIONED  LEADERS  like  M  'Sgt.  Adolph  E.  Kurtz 
I  Army  operation  "inside  out" — like  snap  and  precision 
0 .'.   look  to  Warrant  Officer  grades  for  advancement. 


HIGHER  Army  entrance  standards  mean  new  competition  for 
skilled  technical  jobs  in  the  Ground  Forces.  Sgt. /lst  CI.  Gay- 
ford  B.  Edwards  has  risen  rapidly  in  his  career  field. 


SMILING  PRODUCT  of  intensive  basic  training,  Pvt.  Jerome 
Herbert  begins  his  Army  career.  He'll  learn  varied  skills, 
have  unequalled  travel  and  retirement  opportunities. 


AMERICAS  FINEST  MEN  CHOOSE  U.  S.  ARMY  CAREERS 


higher  standards,  unlimited  advancement,  lifetime  security 


VE  MEASURED  UP  to  the  new  and  higher  Army  entrance 
ards  in  their  physical  and  mental  tests  and  now 
ifts  Joseph   Watson,   Glen    Hall,    Kenneth    Coffin,  Jr., 


and  Peter  Chapski  complete  their  enlistment  oath.  They 
have  just  qualified  for  the  greatest  career  experience  in  the 
world.   They   are   rightfully   proud   of  their  new   profession. 


THE  REGULAR  ARMY  offers:  (1)  opportunity  to  advance  in 
skill,  experience,  (2)  regular  promotions  with  better  pay, 
(3)  retirement   pay,  job  security,  (4)   travel  and  recreation! 


AND  BE  PLEASED  WITH  YOURSELF  FOR  YEARS 


Be  happy  with  your  choice  for  its  enchanting  beauty  — for 
its  jewel-like  brilliance  that  mirrors  bright  breakfast  faces. 
Know  that  your  selection  is  sound  as  you  see  it  pop  up  per- 
fect toast  every  time.  And  enjoy  all  this  satisfaction  endlessly 
with  the  famous  "Toastmaster"  Toaster.  For  lots  of  folks 
tell  us  how  pleased  they  are  with  "Toastmaster"*  Toasters 
they've  had  for  twenty  years— and  longer!  So  be  proud 
of  your  choice.  Make  yours  America's  most-wanted  toaster 
and  be  pleased  with  yourself  for  years.     Be  sure  to  .  .  . 

d>ck^4M,-t/i£  1  UH  >  I  Mh  >  I  L  K  menu,  orv  wwt,  footed...  otAjeM  uh$/ 


PERFECT  TOAST  ALWAYS 

The  famous  Superflex  toast 
timer  automatically  pops  up 
perfect  toast  every   time. 


EASY   TO    KEEP   CLEAN 

Touch  the  button  and  the 
crumb  troy  opens  instantly 
for   quick,   easy   cleaning. 


SAFE.  COOL   HANDLES 

Lift  the  toaster  easily  and 
safely  by  the  large,  cool, 
finger- fitting     handles. 


TOASTMASTER  Automatic Pop-UpToaster 

*"T<> \-mmahi kh"  is  a  regintBiVf]  trademark  of  MoGraw  Electric  Company,  maker*  of 

"Toaatmnjtei      roontent,  "Toantmanf«r"  Electric  Water  Heater*,  anil  other  "Toast mauler"  Product*. 

Copyright  1040.  Toabtmahtbr  Products  Division,  McGnm  Electric  Company,  Elgin,  111. 
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would  become  clock  watchers  and  slaves 
of  a  system.     Now.   il    ever,   those   who 

believe  in  the  American  democracy  must 
make  their  belief  known  to  then  repre- 
sentatives so  ihat  the  attempt  to  enslave 
medicine,  as  first  among  the  professions, 

industries  and  trades  to  be  socialized, 
will  meet  the  ignominious  defeat  it  de- 
serves." 

Even  before  the  National  Health  In- 
surance bill  was  introduced  into  both 
Houses  of  Congress  on  January  5th,  the 
A.M. A.  girded  itself  for  the  light  it  knew 
was  coming.  By  assessing  its  140.000 
doctor-members,  it  hoped  to  build  up  a 
$3,500,000  w;u  chest  to  light  Kwing. 

Cries  of  "slush  fund,"  "propaganda," 
"power  politics"  resounded.  The  A.M  A 
found  itself,  as  it  often  has  before,  with 
its  seat  warmed — not  so  much  for  what 
it  wanted  to  do,  but  for  the  way  it  pro- 
posed to  do  it.  Said  one  of  its  leading 
members,  "True  to  form,  the  A.M. A.  is 
putting  its  worst  fool  forward." 

Oppose  Fihancing  Propaganda 

The  protest  group  of  148  physicians 
(whose  number  later  swelled  to  167  and 
then  to  over  200)  sent  an  outspoken 
missive  to  the  A.M. A.,  asserting,  "If  the 
funds  are  to  be  used  for  propaganda  and 
legislative  lobbying  instead  of  develop- 
ing a  comprehensive  medical-care  pro- 
gram, we  are  heartily  opposed  to  the 
levy  and  shall  refuse  to  pay  it." 

The  148  were  led  by  Dr.  George 
Baehr,  former  president  of  the  New 
York  Academy  of  Medicine;  Dr.  Walter 
Bauer,  associate  professor  of  medicine 
at  Harvard  Medical  School;  Dr.  H.  F. 
Helmholz,  chief  of  pediatrics  at  the 
Mayo  Clinic;  Dr.  Hugh  Morgan,  profes- 
sor of  medicine  at  Vanderbilt  University 
Medical  School;  Dr.  Edwards  A.  Park, 
emeritus  professor  of  pediatrics  at  Johns 
Hopkins  University  Medical  School,  and 
Dr.  W.  Barry  Wood,  professor  of  medi- 
cine at  George  Washington  University 
Medical  School.  Nobel  prize  winners 
Dr.  Ernest  A.  Goodpasture,  Dr.  George 
R.  Minot  and  Dr.  George  H.  Whipple 
were  among  the  protest  signers,  who 
have  since  been  referred  to  as  "a  blue- 
book  of  American  medicine." 

While  themselves  opposing,  national 
health  insurance,  the  148  called  upon 
the  A.M. A.  for  a  positive  program  in- 
stead of  "standpat  propaganda*'  and 
warned  of  public  "suspicion  that  the  as- 
sociation's objectives  are  primarily  eco- 
nomic and  selfish." 

Editor  Fishbein  replied  that  the  pro- 
testing doctors  were  just  "men  in  plaster 


towers  who  thought  this  would  be  a  l> 
thing  to  holler  about."     He  added 
the   A.M. A.   did    have   a   "positive 
gram"  anil  he'd  make  it  public  the 
next  da) 

As  promised.  Fishbein  released  a 
point  "Program  of  the  American  M 
cal  Association  lor  the  Advancemcn 
Medicine  and  Public  Health."  Hut 
only  got  the  A.M.A.'s  seal  warmed  m 
more.  I  eaders  ol  the  protesting  doc 
said  the  12  points  "fall  fai  short  i 
plan  that  could  be  regarded  as  ,i 
sonably  adequate  substitute  for  the  W 
ner-Murray-Dingell  bill."  And  Host 
Dr.  Channing  Frothingham,  chain 
of  the  Committee  for  the  Natii 
Health,  branded  the  move  "a  fa 
press-relations  job  designed  to  obst 
the  A.M.A.'s  stubborn  opposition  to 
program  which  would  bring  med 
care  within  the  means  of  the  aver 
man." 

The  148  protesters,  pointing  out 
"the  consumers  outnumber  the  med 
profession  1,000  to  one."  called  u 
the  A.M. A.  to  sponsor  a  sincere,  do 
to-earth  national  health  conference 
tended  by  labor,  industry  and  f; 
groups. as  well  as  medical  folks.  CJ 
when  they  received  assurances 
something  would  be  done  in  this 
rection,  at  a  meeting  with  the  A.M. 
top  brass  in  March,  did  they  agret 
soft-pedal  their  rebellion.  They 
their  eyes  anxiously  toward  the  Hou 
Delegates  session  in  June,  one  of  tt 
remarking.  "We're  trusting  the  Am 
can  Medical  Association  to  fol 
through  on  what  it  promised  us." 

Meanwhile  some  of  the  148  paid  t 
$25  assessments  and  some  still  held  < 
This  sum,  small  though  it  is,  had  becc 
a  symbol  of  loyalty  to  the  A.M.A.-j 
rebellion. 

The   association   feels   that   the 
tally  will  show  close  to  $3,000,00' 
its  war  chest,  or  85  per  cent  of  the 
tors  paid  up.    It  denies  that  a  penn\ 
this  will  be  used  for  "legislative  lob 
ing."    It  will  support,  instead,  the 
donal    Educational    Campaign    of 
Araerican  Medical  Association,"  a  gi 
program  to  tell  the  people  what's  g< 
for  them  in  health  care. 

A.M. A.  manager  Lull  frankly  call 
a  "propaganda  campaign,"  but  quic 
explains  that  it  is  for  the  good  of  the  p 
pie.  It  will  attempt  two  things:  1.  To 
form  the  public  about  the  disadvanta 
of  national  health  insurance,  what  it 
cost,  and  what  it  will  lead  to.  2.  To  p 
voluntary  health  and  hospital  insura 
plans  such  as  Blue  Shield  and  Blue  Cr 
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13  I 
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"Do  you  mind,  officer?    Since  I  moved  to  the 
city  I  miss  doing  this  on  Sunday  mornings!" 


mrmr  ioltihofp 


second  objective  baffles  some  Ob- 
's, since  the  A.M. A.  was  a  pug- 
us  opponent  of  health  and  hospital 
ince   in   their  early   days.    Today, 


:..:  t 


vcr.  it  sees  private,  voluntary  insur- 

as  the  one  big  floodgate  against  a 

of    Wagner-Murray-Dingellism. 

campaign  director  Clem  Whitaker 

it,    if  we  are  able  to  double  the 

of  voluntary    health  insurance   in 

•nited  States  this  year,  we  will  have 

more  to  convince  Congress  that 

ulsory  health  insurance  is  unneces- 

than  we  could  do  with  the  highest 

d  lobby  that  could  be  imported  into 

ington." 

maker  and  his  wife  and  business 

er.  Leone  Baxter,  were  imported 

California  by  the  A.M. A.  to  swing 

ig  campaign  in  professional  style. 

chief  qualification  was  the   fact 

their  strategy   had   already  licked 

rnor  Earl  Warren"s  state  health  in- 

Ice  plan  in  California. 

jrking    like    beavers,    Whitaker   & 

:r  put  themselves  up  in  handsome 

s  at  1  North  La  Salle  Street,  Chi- 

and  started  campaigning  while  the 

titers   and    painters    were    still   at 

.    One  of  their  earliest  accouter- 

was  a  blown-up  color  reproduc- 

|  if  the  famous  Luke  Fildes  painting, 

'  Doctor,  a  warm,  touching  scene  of 

— ■  nor  ministering  to  his  patient.   Be- 

i  it  is  the  caption:   "Keep  Politics 

af  This  Picture!" 

-  'tarring  the  Family  Doctor 

ere  follow  exactly  100  words,  which 
aker,  Baxter  and  staff  sweated  over 
lours.    They  feel  they  are  the  100 

best  words   with  which  to   unsell 
le   on    national    health    insurance. 

they  are: 

/hen  the  life — or  health — of  a  loved 
is  at  stake,  hope  lies  in  the  devoted 
ce  of  your  doctor. 
vou!d  you  change  this  picture? 
I'ompulsory  health  insurance  is  po- 
I  medicine. 

:  would  bring  a  third  party — a  poli- 
T — between  you  and  your  doctor.  It 
d  bind  up  your  family's  health  in 
ape.  It  would  result  in  heavy  pay- 
axes — and  inferior  medical  care  for 
ind  your  family.  Don't  let  that  hap- 
lere! 

'ou  have  a  right  to  prepaid  medical 
f  your  own  choice.  Ask  your 
ar,  or  your  insurance  man,  about 
;et-basis  health  protection." 
bitaker  &  Baxter  plan  to  send  1 8-by- 
ich  posters  of  the  Fildes  painting — 
the  text — to  doctors  all  over  Amer- 
or  display  in  waiting  rooms.    The 
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cost  will  run  to  about  30  cents  each, 
which  the  A.M.A.  will  pay.  Miss  Baxter 
points  out,  "If  we  can  light  the  crusad- 
ing fires,  and  tie  into  the  campaign  the 
majority  of  the  doctors  of  this  country 
for  the  cost  of  30  cents  each,  the  results 
will  be  well  worth  the  price!" 

Doctors  are  also  going  to  get  speeches, 
tailor-made.  Miss  Baxter  recently  told 
representatives  of  the  state  medical  soci- 
eties: "As  fast  as  they  are  produced, 
form  speeches,  geared  to  different  types 
of  audiences,  will  come  along  to  you  .  .  . 
Armed  with  this  material,  a  good 
speaker  will  have  little  trouble  making  a 
splendid,  positive  case  before  even  a  dif- 
ficult group. 

"Every  doctor  a  campaigner!"  Miss 
Baxter  proclaimed. 

Socialist  Trend  Is  Charged 

A  strategy  near  and  dear  to  the  heart 
of  Dr.  Fishbein  was  resuscitated  by  the 
new  campaign  directors.  Fishbein  for 
years  has  been  shouting,  "Socialism, 
Communism,  revolution!"  at  new  ideas 
in  medical  care,  some  of  which  probably 
deserved  such  epithets.  In  fighting  na- 
tional health  insurance,  Whitaker  ex- 
plains, "a  fundamental  battle  strategy  is 
to  get  business  and  industry  to  pitch  in 
and  regard  medicine  as  the  first  line  of 
defense — first  socialized  medicine,  and 
then  Socialism!" 

Whitaker  told  a  campaign  conference, 
"If  we  fail,  it  isn't  only  going  to  be  medi- 
cine that  is  engulfed — it's  going  to  be 
the  beginning  of  the  end  for  all  of  the 
things  that  you  believe  in  as  fundamen- 
tals of  freedom." 

Undoubtedly  the  majority  of  Ameri- 
can doctors  are  against  national  health 
insurance,  believing  it  would  mire  medi- 
cine in  politics  and  red  tape.  But  many, 
like  the  148  protesters,  want  the  Ameri- 
can Medical  Association  to  work  more 
assiduously  toward  solving  America's 
health  problems  within  the  framework 
of  free  medicine. 

They  think  the  donkey  ought  to  stop 
being  stubborn  and  start  pulling  the  cart. 


)w  can  be  for  or  against,  but  not 
neutral,  about  a  man  like  Morris 
Fishbein,  the  fabulous  czar  of  the 
American  Medical  Association.  Read 
Howard  Whitman's  fine  concluding 
article  in  next  week's  Collier's  and 
learn  about  "the  unabashed  egoist 
.  .  .  who  can  strut  in  his  sleep"  and 
the  genius  who  developed  the  world's 
greatest  association  of  doctors. 
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aisies  won't  toll.  Darling.  Rut  don't 
fret,  I  love  yon  either  way — 'for  richer, 
for  poorer.'  " 

"You  mean,  you  didn't  marry  me  for 
a  town  house  and  a  country  estate?" 

"Nope,  I'll  settle  for  a  garret." 

"Thanks,  but  that's  not  for  us.  After 
this  honeymoon's  over,  we  begin 
planning  our  Dream  House.  I've  al- 
ready started  building  the  security  to 
go  with  it  through  Insured  Income!" 


"Darling,  how  wonderful 
what  is  it?" 


hut 


"Well,  Insured  Income  helps  to  pro- 
vide for  our  future  financial  security 
so  we  can  concentrate  on  the  present. 


For  instance,  if  I'm  not  around, 
you'll  get  a  check  because  of  Insured 
Income.  And  if  I  am,  it's  a  nest  egg 
for  retirement.  Naturally,  it  will  take 
time  to  complete  this  plan— but  we're 
off  to  a  good  start." 


The  amount  of  your  income  is  impor 
tant,  but  what  you  do  with  it  is  more 
important.  Mutual  Life's  Insured  In- 
come is  a  method  of  financial  plan- 
ning that  brings  your  goal  of  family 
security  within  reach  of  your  budget. 
For  it  builds  on  assets  that  you  al- 
ready own  —  your  pension  rights, 
your  Social  Security,  and  your  present 
life  insurance. 


Let  the  Mutual  Life  career  Field  Underwriter  in  your  community 
explain  how  Insured  Income  can  help  you. 


9^^u6  Wtp. 
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THE  MUTUAL  LIFE 

INSURANCE  COMPANY  of  NEW  YORK 

34    NASSAU    STREET  NEW    YORK    5,    N.    Y. 

^<wt  Seciat  SecwUUf-V*QK\\\  $3,000  OR  $13,000? 


Send  For  Fkee  Booklet-  Learn  the  facts  of  Social  Security  .  .  .  how  it  teams 
with  your  life  insurance.  If  you  live  in  the  U.  S.,  mail  the  coupon  below.  You'll 
also  recei\e  a  handy  liliiif;  envelope  to  keep  official  records  you,  or  your  wife,  may 
need  later  to  collect  benefits  without  costly  delay. 

Yes,  I  would  like  your  fkee  Social  Security  Booklet — C-56. 

BIRTH 
NAME DATE 


HOHK    ,1.1. Hi  -- 


C1TT COUNTY  .... 

STATE OCCUPATION. 


VETERANS:  KEEP  YOUR   "G.   I."  LIFE    INSURANCE! 
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Signed 

Sealed 

and  Delicious 


100  PROOF 


National  Distillers  Products  Corporation,  New  York,  N.  3 
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WHY  CONGRESS  ACTS  THAT  WAY 


>ressed  wood,  and  helped  lick  the 
ding-materials  shortage  holding  up 
•  future  new  home. 
.R.  5820,  tthich  provided  hundreds 
housands  of  dollars  for  dental  re- 
ch,  the  benefits  of  which  you  realize 
y  time  you  sit  in  your  dentist's  chair. 

568,  which  allowed  our  agricultural 
;rts  to  work  in  Mexico  and  prevent 
spread  of  the  dread  foot-and-mouth 

,e  to  U.S.  cattle. 
ad  H.R.  5933.  which,  for  some  un- 
suitable reason,  permitted  the   free 
jrtation   of   racing   shells    into    the 
ed  States. 

Plus  Mayoral  Functions 

addition  to  all  this,  the  80th  Con- 
appropriated  the  money  needed  for 
ling  the  government,  and  hewed  to 
k  of  operating  as  531  mayors  for 
District  of  Columbia,  passing  such 
sures  as  H.R.  6071,  "to  provide  for 
treatment  of  sexual  psychopaths  in 
District  of  Columbia."  and  H.R. 
t  "to  amend  an  act  to  regulate  bar- 
in  the  District  of  Columbia." 
Iso.  this  Congress  devoted  a  consid- 
le  portion  of  its  time  to  discussing 
ad\ivibility  of  giving  us  some  new 
days,  among  them  Interfaith  Day, 
Revere  Day,  National  Prepared- 
Day,  Pulaski  Day,  Leif  Ericson 
,  Booker  T.  Washington  Day,  Haym 
mon  Day,  Gold  Star  Mothers'  Day, 
th  Honor  Day,  Purple  Heart  Day. 
irican  Indian  Day,  and  a  neat  new 
ber  (House  Joint  Resolution  375) 
Jed  National  Rededication  to  Mar- 
is Week. 

s  all  this  might  indicate,  Congress  is 
isy  little  cross  section  of  America — 
image  of  all  of  us,"  as  one  expert 
it,  "in  a  mirror  held  up  before  the 
>le  of  the  United  States."  A  popular 
ronception  is  that  Congress  is  an 
meed  convention  of  legal  minds, 
shing  out  the  details  of  legislation  in 
iant  debate  on  the  floors  of  both 
ses.  This  is  not  so. 
ist  54  per  cent  of  the  House  is  made 
jf  lawyers  (a  drop  from  65  per  cent 
930).  The  rest  are  businessmen  (14 
cent),  newspapermen  (7  per  cent), 
^iers  (6  per  cent),  and  teachers,  doc- 
bankers  and  ex-bureaucrats.  The 
ate  has  one  ex-undertaker,  one  ex- 


Continued  from  page  19 

cowboy  singer,  one  ex-fertilizer  dealer, 
and  enough  educators  to  form  the  nu- 
cleus of  .i  good  new  university. 

Most  of  the  legislating  is  done  by  hard, 
plodding  work  behind  the  closed  doors 
of  committee  rooms,  and  the  actual  de- 
bate OD  the  floor  generally  is  dull  and 
meaningless — especially  to  the  spectatoi 
who  cannot  fathom  the  intricacies  ol 
parliamentary  procedure.  When  a  con- 
gressman has  been  around  a  long  time, 
he  knows  how  to  use  these  intricacies 
like  a  master  chess  player,  and  only  oc- 
casionally do  interesting  developments 
result. 

During  the  debate  on  the  1930 
Apportionment  Bill,  for  instance,  the 
committee  chairman  charged  with  quar- 
terbacking  the  bill  through  the  debate 
left  the  floor  briefly  to  retire  to  the  gen- 
tlemen's room.  In  that  one  unguarded 
moment,  Speaker  Longworth  had  to  rec- 
ognize a  quick-thinking  opponent  of  the 
measure.  By  the  time  the  committee 
chairman  had  ambled  back,  the  floor 
was  open  to  a  flood  tide  of  ridiculous 
amendments  that  completely  crippled 
the  Administration's  bill. 

In  another  noted  instance  the  second 
session  of  the  79th  Congress  was  just 
getting  under  way  in  1946,  with  the 
usual  routine  resolution  providing  for 
the  adoption  of  the  rules  under  which 
the  House  would  operate.  Usually  at 
such  times  no  serious  business  is  trans- 
acted. But  on  this  occasion  Representa- 
tive John  Rankin  of  Mississippi  spotted  a 
tiny  two-second  opening  and  asked  for 
the  floor.  When  the  unsuspecting 
Speaker  Sam  Rayburn  recognized  him, 
Rankin  offered  a  completely  irrelevant 
amendment  to  the  Rules  Resolution, 
proposing  that  the  temporary  Commit- 
tee on  Un-American  Activities  be  made 
permanent. 

The  House  was  stunned!  The  Un- 
American  Activities  Committee  was 
scheduled  to  be  dropped  that  year,  but 
if  the  Rules  Resolution,  with  the  Rankin 
amendment  attached,  weren't  passed, 
the  House  would  be  unable  to  operate. 
If  it  were  passed,  Congress  would  be  in- 
vestigating un-American  activities  for- 
evermore.  Rankin  won  out.  And  that's 
how  J.  Parnell  Thomas  and  Company 
came  to  be  added  to  the  Capitol  as  a 
permanent  fixture. 

Most  famous  of  all  is  the  story  of  how 


"Mrs.  Peters,  can  Willie  come  out  and  play?" 


the  Senate's  complicated  rules  made  Al- 
ben  Barkley  a  Vice-President  of  the 
United  States,  instead  of  an  Associate 
Justice  ol  the  Supreme  Court.  In  1942, 
during  the  annual  Southern  filibuster  on 
the  poll-tax  bill,  the  Southerners  planned 
to  adjourn  on  a  Saturday  morning  be- 
cause of  the  absence  of  a  quorum, 
thereby  earning  a  rest  over  the  week  end 
before  resumption  of  the  filibuster  on 
Monday.  Barkley  (then  majority  leader) 
crossed  them,  however,  b\  invoking  a 
little-used  Senate  rule  authorizing  the 
sergeant  at  arms  to  arrest  any  truant 
Senator  he  could  lay  his  hands  on,  and 
bring  him  to  the  Senate  floor. 

Shortly  thereafter.  Deputy  Sergeant 
at  Arms  J.  Mark  Trice  burst  into  the 
hotel  room  of  Senator  Kenneth  McKel- 
lar  of  Tennessee,  arrested  that  gentle- 
man in  his  galluses,  and  convoyed  him 
to  the  Capitol.  Whereupon  McKellar 
announced  from  the  floor  that  he  was 
removing  his  name  from  a  petition 
signed  by  all  96  Senators  requesting 
President  Roosevelt  to  name  Barkley  to 
the  Supreme  Court  vacancy  caused  by 
the  resignation  of  James  Byrnes.  Where- 
upon Barkley  got  mad  and  announced 
that  he  would  insist  on  the  petition  be- 
ing withdrawn  altogether.  The  petition 
was  withdrawn. 

Barkley  accordingly  never  was  ap- 
pointed by  Roosevelt — and  six  years 
later  he  was  elected  Vice-President  of 
the  United  States. 

Your  Senators  and  Representatives 
lead  lives  very  much  like  those  of  ordi- 
nary business  people.  They  have  offices, 
secretaries  and  fairly  regular  business 
hours.  One  minor  difference  is  that 
when  Congress  is  in  session  they  don't 
get  time  for  lunch  (they  eat  on  the  fly 
with  an  ear  cocked  for  warning  bells 
that  can  summon  them  back  to  the  floor 
at  any  time) .  Also,  they  work  in  a  pretty 
strange  place. 

Sand  for  Blotting  Ink 

In  the  Senate,  for  example,  each  Sena- 
tor's desk  is  equipped  with  an  oversized 
salt  shaker  containing  sand — the  ac- 
cepted equipment  of  150  years  ago  for 
blotting  the  ink  on  freshly  written  docu- 
ments. At  the  entrance  to  the  Senate 
chamber,  too,  there  still  are  two  snuff- 
boxes fastened  to  the  wall,  one  for  the 
Democrats  and  one  for  the  Republicans. 
And  the  Senate  and  House  still  have  70 
of  the  traditional  page  boys,  who  are 
given  the  jobs  on  a  patronage  basis  by 
the  congressmen  in  their  home  state. 

The  boys,  who  are  paid  at  the  rate  of 
$7.30  a  day,  just  recently  were  taken  out 
of  ridiculous-looking  short  pants  and 
put  into  long  trousers.  The  Senate,  still 
prefers  its  pages  to  be  less  than  five  feet 
four  inches  in  height,  however,  because 
they  are  stationed  in  the  sunken  well  on 
the  Senate  floor  in  front  of  the  rostrum, 
and  it  is  undignified  and  disconcerting 
for  the  tops  of  juvenile  heads  to  be  con- 
stantly visible  to  the  Senators. 

In  the  Capitol  there  is  a  school  for  the 
education  of  these  page  boys,  plus 
enough  other  establishments  to  run  a 
good-sized  town.  At  a  Senator's  service 
(for  free)  are  a  plumber's  shop,  an  elec- 
trician's shop,  a  notary  public,  a  Treas- 
ury agent  to  help  him  with  his  income 
tax,  a  library,  and  a  barbershop  that  fea- 
tures a  shaving  cup  for  each  Senator  with 
his  name  inscribed  thereon. 

The  Senate  even  has  a  subway,  a  little 
electric  car  that  shuttles  back  ana  forth 
underground  between  the  Capitol  and 
the  Senate  Office  Building,  a  distance  of 
perhaps  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  There  is  a 
man  named  Jack  who  wraps  packages 
for  the  Senators,  a  picture  framing  shop, 
a  water  boy,  a  man  in  the  electrician's 
shop  who  cashes  checks,  charging  a  fee 
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cents,  a  staff  of  physicians,  and  a 
equipped  with  beds  for  daytime 

en  a  new  congressman  comes  to 
ington,  one  of  the  first  things  he 
after  hiring  a  secretary,  is  to  make 
ommittee   assignment    preferences 
to    the    majority    or    minority 
r.  If  he  has  been  a  good  boy  and  a 
regular,  the  Committee  on  Corn- 
then  generally  will  give  him  what 
ants,    or    a    reasonable    facsimile 
of.  The  good  boys  are  put  on  gold- 
d    publicity-attracting    committees 
oreign  Affairs,  Education  and  I  .1- 
d  Banking  and  Currency.  The  ir- 
ars  and  loud  talkers  often  end  up 
such  assignments  as  the  District  of 
mbia  Committee  or  Merchant  Ma- 
and  Fisheries. 

any  event,  the  new  congressman — 

is  smart — then  keeps  his  mouth 

works  hard  at  his  committee  as- 

ent,   and  picks   up  tricks  of   the 

He  discovers,  for  instance,  that 

s  not  have  to  be  on  the  floor  at  all 

s.  and  that  even  if  he  wants  to  leave 

hington  at  the  time  of  an  important 

he  can  go  to  the  pair  clerk  of  his 

to  arrange  to  be   'paired*'  with  an 

ntee  member  of  the  other  party. 

hen  the  vote  is  announced  in  the 

gressional  Record,  the  "pairs"  also 

ecorded.  The  pairs  do  not  count  in 

'ote,  since  each  consists  of  one  posi- 

vote  and  one  negative  vote,  adding 

>  zero.  This  is  the  result  of  a  gentle- 

s  agreement   worked  out  between 

jarties  in  the  1850s  as  a  sort  of  mu- 

protection  device.   It  is  designed  to 

the  heat  off  a  congressman  by  mak- 

it  appear  to  his  constituents  that. 

though  he  is  absent,  he  is  interested 

e  issue  being  voted  on. 

Facts  About  Filibustering 

le  new  congressman  also  learns  that 
^islative  day  can  extend  to  three  or 
ordinary   mortals'  days  when  the 
fding     officer     orders     the     clock 
?ed.    And  he  learns  that  filibusters 
jot  exactly  the  strength-sapping  en- 
Ince  speaking  contests  that  the  news- 
\ts  have  made  them  out  to  be. 
soon  gets  to  realize  that  endless 
lm  calls  can  give  the  filibusterer  a 
it  any  time;  and  that  when  the  fili- 
erer  desires  to  leave  the  floor  to  go 
^e  gentlemen's  room,  any  of  his  col- 
aes  will,  just  before  he  goes,  do  him 
^ourtesy  of  asking  him  a  question  of 
monumental  length  that  it  will  con- 
time  until  the  filibusterer  can  get 
\..  The  questioner  will  begin,  "Does 
enator  recall  that — ".  and  proceed 
id  a  dissertation  that  is  a  speech 
sr  than  a  question.    The  only  man 


for  whom  the  Senate  ever  refused  to  do 
this  was  the  late  Huey  Long. 

When  your  new  congressman  jauntily 
puts  in  his  first  bill,  he  usually  finds  that 
several  of  his  colleagues  have  put  in  bills 
that  are  almost  the  same  as  his.  When  he 
recovers  from  this  blow,  he  learns  that 
the  process  of  enacting  a  bill  into  law 
ts  an  interesting  one. 

In  the  House,  as  long  as  the  chamber 
is  in  session,  any  Representative  can 
walk  up  and  drop  any  bill  in  The  Hop 
per,  a  box  at  the  Speaker's  rostrum.  I  he 
bill  is  picked  up  by  the  parliamentarian 
who  refers  it  to  the  proper  committee, 
and  passes  it  on  to  the  bill  clerk.  The 
bill  clerk  numbers  the  bill  and  sends  it 
to  the  Government  Printing  Office  for 
printing.  The  next  day.  the  House  Doc- 
uments Room  distributes  copies  of  the 
bill  to  the  congressmen,  the  committee 
and  the  press. 

Then  the  fight  really  begins.  In  nine 
cases  out  of  ten,  the  bill  is  never  submit- 
ted tor  a  vote — it  is  pigeonholed  by  the 
committee,  and  there  it  dies.  If  it  is  not 
pigeonholed,  the  committee  usually 
combines  it  with  other  bills,  holds  pub- 
lic hearings  at  which  any  "responsible 
citizen"  can  testify,  rewrites  the  com- 
bined bill,  votes  on  it  and  asks  the  Rules 
Committee  for  a  "rule,"  or  permission 
to  get  it  on  the  floor. 

When  it  reaches  the  floor,  it  is  de- 
bated and,  unless  it  is  a  very  exceptional 
bill,  it  is  amended.  Then,  if  it  is  passed, 
and  the  Senate  passes  a  dissimilar  bill,  a 
conference  committee  of  both  Houses 
must  be  appointed  to  iron  out  the  differ- 
ences. After  that,  if  Senate  and  House 
both  vote  on  it  affirmatively,  and  pro- 
vided the  President  doesn't  use  his  veto, 
it  becomes  law. 

What  are  the  chances  for  advance- 
ment for  your  new  congressman? 

Even  if  he  isn't  very  bright,  the  senior- 
ity system  automatically  will  move  him 
up  (if  you  keep  returning  him  to  Con- 
gress for  20  years  or  so)  and  eventually 
he  will  become  the  powerful  chairman 
of  his  committee,  or  ranking  minority 
member.  If  he  shows  signs  of  leadership 
and  ability,  he  may  move  along  through 
progressive  stages  of  influence  and  some- 
day become  whip,  or  majority  or  minor- 
ity leader. 

The  majority  leader  is  a  very  impor- 
tant man.  In  the  House,  he  arranges  the 
entire  program  for  the  House,  decides 
what  bills  should  be  debated,  and  works 
out  the  time  schedule  with  the  Speaker, 
who  will  recognize  him  on  the  floor  at 
all  times  to  terminate  debate,  make  a 
key  speech,  etc.  In  the  Senate,  where 
there  is  unlimited  debate,  his  control  is 
less  effective.  He  is  in  constant  touch 
with  the  committee  chairmen,  so  he 
knows  when  important  bills  are  ready  to 


"I  thought  you  were  going  to  show 
them  how  the  back  folds  down" 
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come  out  on  the  floor  for  debate.  It  is 
an  exacting  job.  At  one  particularly 
hectic  moment.  House  Majority  Leader 
Representative  John  W.  McCormack  is 
reported  to  have  mopped  his  brow  and 
said,  "l  feel  like  a  beachnmter  in  an  in- 
vasion landing." 

The  whip  is  a  sort  of  assistant  major- 
ity leader,  and  often  he  succeeds  the  ma- 
jority leader  when  that  gentleman  dies,  is 
defeated  tor  re-election  or  is  moved 
along  to  higher  things.  The  whip  works 
closely  with  the  majority  leader  in  plan 
mng  the  program  tor  the  week  ahead, 
and  every  Friday  he  gets  out  a  mimeo- 
graphed whip  notice  to  inform  the  Sen- 
ators or  Representatives  what  will  be 
cooking  the  following  week.  He  also 
makes  "whip  checks"  of  how  members 
of  his  party  are  going  to  vote  on  a  con- 
troversia]  issue,  and  passes  this  informa- 
tion along  to  the  majority  leader,  who 
tries  to  delay  the  vote  until  he  is  sure  he 
has  enough  votes  for  passage. 

Must  Round  Up  Party  Vote 

For  instance,  on  the  House  bill  to  ex- 
tend Selective  Service  in  August,  1941, 
there  was  enough  jockeying  for  a  dozen 
race  tracks  put  together,  until  the  meas- 
ure finally  squeaked  through  by  a  203- 
202  vote.  The  third  and  most  important 
duty  of  the  whip  is  to  round  up  his  par- 
ty's vote  when  it  is  needed. 

What  are  the  chances  of  your  con- 
gressman rising  in  this  hierarchy  and  be- 
coming a  good,  useful  legislator? 

Part  of  the  answer  to  that  question  lies 
— strangely  enough — with  you. 

Normally,  a  congressman  is  expected 
to  spend  his  mornings  at  committee 
meetings,  his  afternoons  on  the  floor, 
and  his  evenings  studying  legislation. 
The  unfortunate  fact  is  that  the  con- 
gressman of  today  is  burdened  with  so 
many  requests  from  his  constituents  that 
this  schedule  is  seriously  cut  into  by  his 
so-called  "errand-boy  duties." 

One  woman  wrote  Senator  Saltonstall 
asking  him  what  early  American  dishes 
she  should  cook  for  a  fair  in  her  home 
town.  Congressman  Herter  had  to  work 
out  a  solution  for  a  boy  who  was  turned 
down  by  the  Army  because  he  had  six 
toes.  "You  could  have  a  toe  amputated," 
Herter  said  after  lengthy  consultations 
with  officials.  This  the  boy  did,  and  he 
was  inducted  forthwith. 

One  of  the  classic  examples  of  wasted 
Congressional  man-hours  is  the  famous 
case  of  the  "Blackstrap  molasses"  dur- 
ing the  war.  Because  of  war  priorities, 
all  the  blackstrap  molasses  imported  into 
this  country  was  allocated  for  specified 
uses,  but  not  including  the  making  of  in- 
secticides. This  caused  cotton  growers 
to  scream  because  they  needed  black- 
strap molasses  to  mix  with  arsenate  of 
lead  as  an  insecticide  to  kill  boll  weevils. 
So  they  descended  on  Washington — and 
whom  did  they  go  to  see?  You  guessed  it. 
Six  Senators  and  12  congressmen  were 
tied  up  for  an  estimated  total  of  100 
hours  trying  to  locate  the  proper  official 
in  the  Agriculture  Department. 

Finally  they  discovered  him — a  man 
in  an  insecticide  subdivision,'  who  was 
delighted  to  help  out.  He  beamed  at  the 
cotton  growers.  "Why  didn't  you  just 
write  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture?" 
he  said.  "Your  letter  would  have  come 
right  down  to  me  and  I  would  have  been 
able  to  start  work  on  your  request  the 
next  day." 

So  our  parliamentary  system  blunders 
along,  and  you  contribute  to  its  delin- 
quency. But,  as  Winston  Churchill  put 
it,  with  all  its  faults,  it  still  is  the  best  sys- 
tem of  government  in  the  world.  He 
wrote  recently:  "During  the  first  few 
months  (of  the  Nazi  raids  on  London), 
I  was  never  free  from  anxiety  about  the 
safety  of  the  Members.  After  all,  a  free 
sovereign  Parliament,  fairly  chosen  by 
universal  suffrage,  was  one  of  the  points 
which  was  in  dispute  with  the  enemy. 
Parliament  won." 
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Lou  seemed  to  leap  out  of  his  chair.    He  fell  and  skidded  down  to  the  water,  then  got  his  footing  again 


THE  LATE 

LOU  REARDON 


By  JAMES  ROBBINS  MILLER 

Lou's  wife  could  not  understand  why  he  fished,  much  less  why 
he  always  threw  back  the  fish  he  caught.  But  the  fish  seemed 
to  understand,  and  in  the  end  they  gave  Lou  what  he  wanted 


MY  EMBARRASSMENT  was  not  so  muc 
at  having  been  the  last  person  to  see  Lo 

Reardon  alive;  1  was  also  the  only  persoi 

who  actually  saw  him  disappear.  This  raised  th 
question  as  to  whether  my  account  of  it  was  tin 
and  1  must  say  I  could  hardly  blame  anyone  wh 
doubted  it.  I  had  some  difficulty  in  believing  it  my 
self,  and,  in  addition,  I  showed,  1  am  sure,  too  smul 
a  measure  of  grief. 

1  was  sorry  about  Reardon,  for  in  the  space  of ; 
week  1  had  become  genuinely  fond  of  him,  but 
couldn't  help  feeling  that  his  disappearance  ha< 
been  for  him  more  triumphant  than  tragic.  Then 
was  a  good  chance  that  he  had  executed  it  accord' 
ing  to  plan  and  that  he  would  have  wanted  not  ou 
solicitude  but,  if  anything,  our  congratulation 
You  can  judge  for  yourself. 

This  thing  happened  at  a  place  called  Becket' 
Beach,  which  is  some  sixty  miles  north  of  Miami 
It  is  an  inn,  built  close  to  the  water  and  accommo 
dating  perhaps  twenty  people  at  a  time,  most  o 
them  stand-bys  who  have  come  year  after  year 
The  food  and  the  beds  are  superb;  the  sand  i 
clean,  the  surf  moderate  and  the  surf  fishing  relia 
ble.  I  got  in  for  two  weeks  on  someone's  cancella 
tion.  Cap  Jeffers,  who  ran  the  place,  had  a  talen 
for  introducing  people  without  forcing  them  to 
gether,  and  by  the  end  of  the  first  week  I  felt  ver 
much  at  home.  By  that  time  I  had  also  begun  t<| 
take  notice  of  Lou  Reardon  and  his  wife. 

They  were  certainly  the  oldest  couple  at  Becket's] 
Lou,  I  learned  later,  was  sixty-seven.  But  he  was 
big  man,  heavily  muscled,  with  a  deep  tan  an 
a  bald  brown  head  that  added  considerably  to  hi| 
look  of  hardness.    Up  close,  you  could  see  th 
knobby  toes  and  the  leg  veins  that  betrayed  hi 
age,  but  just  watching  him  out  there  on  the  beac 
surf  casting  for  hours  at  a  time,  you  thought  o 
him  as  a  fine  specimen  at  any  age.   He  fished  dili 
gently,  competently,  every  morning  and  every  afi 
ernoon. 

So  far  as  I  could  see,  he  had  only  one  other  in| 
terest,  which  was  drinking  Martinis.   Each  day,  a 
hour  before  lunch,  he  broke  out  a  small  vacuum 
bottle,  filled  to  the  top,  and  stuck  it  into  the  san 
beside  his  fishing  place.  He  drank  and  cast  out  anc| 
reeled  in  and  drank.    When  lunch  was  ready,  h 
picked  up  the  vacuum  bottle  and  tossed  what  wa 
left  into  the  water.  It  was  never  more  than  a  spoon 
ful.    Later,  when  he  had  finished  fishing  for  th 
afternoon,  he  filled  another  vacuum  bottle,  twice  a 
big.   This  was  for  himself  and  anyone  who  hap 
pened  around  between  five  and  seven  thirty.   On  < 
good  day,  he  filled  it  three  or  four  times. 

HE  WAS  never  drunk;  that  is,  he  was  capabH 
drunk  most  of  the  time,  but  never  lost  control! 
And  that  was  a  very  real  accomplishment  for  anyj 
one  with  a  wife  like  Mrs.  Reardon.  She  was, 
imagine,  about  as  hard  to  live  with  as  a  human  bel 
ing  could  be.  Still,  it  is  not  easy  to  criticize  her.  Shi 
was  no  dumpier  than  many  other  women  of  her  agel 
She  was  neither  mean  nor  crude.  When  she  waf 
not  sitting  on  their  porch,  reading  magazines,  sh<| 
went  about  wearing  an  enormous  broad-brimmeJ 
straw  hat,  with  a  string  running  under  her  chinl 
The  brim  fluttered  a  little  when  she  talked;  and  thai 
was  her  overwhelming  vice — she  talked  too  muchl 

When  I  say  too  much,  I  am  not  judging  her  b;l 
the  fairly  quiet  people  I  am  inclined  to  enjoy.  Mrs! 
Reardon  could  have  left  nine  tenths  of  her  word 
unuttered  and  she  would  still  have  been  insufferaj 
ble.  She  was  simply  one  of  those  people  who  musl 
bespeak  every  notion,  every  impression  and  ever| 
sensation  they  have. 

All  day  long,  it  was,  "My,  that  sky!"  or  "1'vJ 
dropped  a  hairpin,"  or  "Look  at  that  ship  out  therel 
Louis,"  or  "My  skin  is  getting  rough  from  this  se;l 
air,"  or  "Wouldn't  it  be  odd  if  it  snowed  down  herel 
for  just  one  day?"  Everything.  Reardon's  response! 
were  mild,  but  apparently  adequate.  He  would  no<| 
or  smile  or  say,  "Mra-h'ra."  He  never  raised  hi| 
voice.  He  never  showed  a  sign  of  impatience. 
(CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  84) 
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TWO  DARING  NEW  MODELS 


THAT  EVERYONE'S  TALKING  ABOUT! 


*B/$&er7%ree  I46ys 

LONGER  on  the  inside  .  .  .  SHORTER  outside! 

WIDER  on  the  inside  .  .  .  NARROWER  outside! 

HIGHER  on  the  inside  .  .  .  LOWER  outside! 


The  Exciting  New  Dodge  MEADOWBROOK 


Here's  the  car  that  dares  to  be  different! 

It's  the  new  Dodge — bigger  three  ways! 
Longer  .  .  .  wider  .  .  .  higher  on  the  inside 
to  give  you  extra  head  room  and  leg  room. 
Yet  on  the  outside  it  is  actually  shorter, 
narrower,  lower  to  make  all  handling  easier! 

Windshield  is  larger  .  .  .  doors  open  wide 
for  easier  entry.  Seats  are  many  inches  wider 
.  .  .  "knee-level",  too,  for  full  leg  support. 


You  ride  relaxed  .  .  .  comfortably  "cradled" 
between  the  axles.  In  the  new  Dodge,  your 
comfort  comes  first! 

Powering  both  the  new  Dodge  Coronet  and 
new  Dodge  Meadowbrook  is  the  famous 
Dodge  "Get-Away"  Engine  .  .  .  high  com- 
pression engineered  for  extra  power  and 
greater  gasoline  economy. 

Ride  it  .  .  .  drive  it!  See  how  much  more 
your  money  buys  in  the  daring  new  Dodge! 


The  Beautiful  New  Dodge  CORONET 


•UVEL"  SEATS  give  the  nat- 
istribution  of  body  weight 
nakes  the  modern  living 
chair  so  comfortable. 


DOORS  OPEN  WIDE— you  step  in 
or  out  without  wrinkling  or 
mussing  clothes.  Arm  rests  are 
on  doors  .  .   .  out  of  the  way. 


"GET-AWAY"  ENGINE — for  flashing  pickup  .  .  . 
faster  acceleration.  Higher-compression  engine 
squeezes  extra  miles  from  each  tankful  of  gas. 
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gyro/  Fluid  Driv  plus  GYRO-MATIC 
Free*  You  from  Shifting 
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Tou'll  take  to  the  road  with  a  load 
off  your  mind  —  after  a  Casite  Treat- 
ment. It  releases  power  .  .  .  removes 
binding  goo  . . .  relieves  sticky  valves 
and  rings. 

A  Casite  Treatment  cleans  your 
engine,  keeps  it  clean,  slows  forma- 
tion of  sludge  and  gum.  When 
added  to  any  motor  oil,  Casite  gets 
it  around  quickly  and  into  the  tight 
spots,  retarding  wear,  cutting  repair 
bills. 

Your  garage,  service  station,  or 
car  dealer  will  give  you  a  Casite 
Treatment  today  —  at  a  very  low  cost. 

THE     CASITE     CORPORATION 

HASTINGS,   MICHIGAN 

Casite  Division,  Hastings  Ltd.,  Toronto 


BETTER  AND  SMOOTHER  PERFORMANCE 


NO  MATCH  FOR  HER 


"You  can't  have  him,  Helena,"  he  said. 

She  smiled  a  little  and  came  closer, 
and  said  softly,  "Most  men  offer  their 
loves  the  moon,  if  they  want  it.  You 
deny  me  a  mere  advertising  manager?" 

"So  that's  your  game,"  he  replied.  "All 
this  time  you've  just  been  pretending  to 
be  in  love  with  me  so  that  you  could  get 
me  to  give  you  Harkness." 

"Of  course.  Why  else?  If  I  offer  him 
more  money,  he  will  come  to  me,  Dan." 

She  was  quite  serious,  a  business- 
woman angling  for  a  competitor's  em- 
ployee. If  she  wanted  him  enough,  it 
would  make  no  difference  to  her  that 
Dan  was  the  competitor.  He  knew  she 
would  use  any  means  she  could  to  get 
Harkness.  Not  many  women,  he 
thought,  could  so  completely  disassoci- 
ate business  and  love,  or  could  be  so 
tough  in  one,  so  tender  in  the  other. 

"No  amount  of  money  would  per- 
suade Harkness  to  work  for  a  woman," 
he  said  to  her.  "There  are  other  top- 
flight advertising  men,  if  you  want  to 
change." 

"But  Harkness  is  the  best." 

"Yes."  He  gave  her  a  smile  that  might 
have  meant  anything,  but  that  he  knew 
she  would  understand.  "I  always  get  the 
best.  It's  a  gift  I  have." 

SHE  left  a  little  later,  and  after  a  long 
enough  interval  he  left  too.  In  the 
crowded  anonymity  of  her  department 
store  it  was  unlikely  that  he  would  be 
noticed  or  recognized,  but  if  he  should 
be,  there  was  no  reason  for  comment.  He 
might  be  merely  shopping — his  own 
store  was  smaller,  did  not  have  all  the  de- 
partments this  one  did — or  he  might  be 
looking  things  over,  making  compari- 
sons, or  he  might  have  come  to  talk  to 
Helena  Olcott  about  that  advertising 
manager — by  now  everyone  at  the  cock- 
tail party,  and  a  reasonable  number  out- 
side of  it,  knew  that  he  and  Helena  had 
had  a  clash  over  Harkness. 

It  was  typical  of  her  that  her  office  was 
workmanlike,  uncluttered,  almost  bare, 
and  that  the  little  room  beyond  it,  where 
she  sometimes  slept  when  she  wanted  to 
work  very  late,  was  feminine  and  luxuri- 
ous, though  she  seldom  used  it. 

She  was  waiting  for  him  there,  sitting 
in  the  blue  satin  chair  in  the  lame  dress 
she  had  worn  to  the  cocktail  party.  Her 
eyes  matched  the  chair,  and  her  hair, 
smooth,  sleek,  shining,  matched  the  gold 
dress.  She  was  the  only  woman  he  knew 
who  could  sit  absolutely  still,  absolutely 
at  ease,  with  nothing  in  her  hands. 

He  came  into  the  room  quickly  and 
lifted  her  to  her  feet.  She  was  tall  but  he 
towered  over  her,  dark  and  powerful  and 
a  little  fierce.  She  had  once  told  him 
that  when  he  was  angry  or  upset  he 
smiled,  but  that  when  he  meant  to  be 
tender  he  glowered  like  one  of  his  intense 
and  dour  Scottish  ancestors. 

"I  can't  stay,"  he  murmured  presently. 
"I'm  expected  home  for  dinner — Helena, 
Helena,  let's  run  away — let's  find  our- 
selves an  island,  without  clocks,  without 
stores,  without  anything  that  has  to  be 
done  or  anyone  who  has  to  be  seen — " 

She  smiled.  "A  schoolboy's  dream, 
my  dear.  Not  for  you  and  me.  We 
couldn't  exist  in  any  such  rarefied  atmos- 
phere— you  know  that.  We  need  noise 
and  excitement  and  struggle  as  a  back- 
drop for  our  love." 

He  knew  she  was  right.  They  had  both 
had  to  fight  their  way  through  life,  he  be- 
cause he  had  begun  with  nothing,  she  be- 
cause she  was  a  woman,  and  they  had 
both  thrived  on  it.  Even  their  first  ex- 
plosive awareness  of  each  other  had 
started  with  a  fight. 

They  had  both  wanted  a  certain  stra- 
tegic location  for  an  outlet  store,  and 
blocked  each  other  so  effectively  that  a 
third  party  almost  got  it  away  from  both 
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of  them.  Finally  she  had  made  an  ap- 
pointment to  see  him  and  burst  into  his 
office,  her  remarkable  eyes  flashing  but 
her  voice  perfectly  controlled. 

"I'll  get  the  location  in  the  end,  Mr. 
Carmody,"  she  had  informed  him.  "I 
can  go  higher  than  you  can,  and  you 
know  it.  Meanwhile,  you're  simply  mak- 
ing things  difficult  and  creating  a  fantas- 
tic price.  I  don't  see  why.  There  are 
other  locations." 

"Why  don't  you  take  one  of  them 
then,  Miss  Olcott?"  he  had  asked  her 
smoothly. 

"Because  I  want  this  one,  and  since 
I'm  certain  to  get  it  if  I  want  it,  you  have 
nothing  to  gain  by  obstructing  me  this 
way." 

He  had  looked  at  her  standing  there 
with  her  hands  on  his  desk  and  he  had 
thought:  What  a  woman!  She  doesn't 
ask  any  quarter — she  doesn't  use  her 
femininity — she's  tough  and  direct  as 
any  man — yet,  what  a  woman!  And  he 
had  wondered,  without  any  awareness 
of  disloyalty,  without  any  awareness  of 
anything  but  the  sudden  clamor  in  his 
blood,  how  it  would  be  to  take  her  in  his 
arms. 

"Maybe  I  have  something  to  gain,"  he 
said  slowly,  looking  at  her.  "Maybe  I 
have." 

She  had  stared  back  at  him,  and  he  had 
known,  though  her  expression  barely 
changed,  that  she  got  his  meaning.  He 
had  heard  all  about  her,  about  the  men 
she  brushed  away,  but  in  that  instant  he 
knew  it  would  be  different  with  him. 

"What  do  I  have  to  do  to  get  that  lo- 
cation, Dan  Carmody,"  she  inquired 
shortly,  "short  of  paying  a  price  beyond 
all  reason?" 

"Nothing  very  much,  Helena.  Just  ask 
me  for  it,  that's  all." 

"Very  well.  I'm  asking." 

He  smiled.  "It's  a  good  thing  not  to 
carry  stubbornness  too  far.  I  never  do 
myself.  I  dropped  negotiations  on  the 
location  this  morning,  just  before  you 
came  in." 

She  had  been  big  enough  to  laugh  and 
hold  out  her  hand.  Then  they  had  stood 
that  way,  their  hands  together,  looking 
at  each  other,  and  they  had  both  known 
that  in  time  they  were  going  to  be  lovers. 


When  Dan  got  home  that  night,  1 
wife  Mary  seemed  to  him  a  woman 
had  never  seen  before.  He  had  never  < 
amined  his  feeling  for  her.  They  h 
grown  up  together,  and  he  had  alwa 
assumed  that  he  would  marry  her.  1 
liked  being  with  her — she  was  a  qui 
soothing  person  who  listened  well  a 
did  not  talk  much.  She  had  been  a  go 
companion  of  his  boyhood,  a  girl  w 
danced  well  and  understood  games  a 
was  reasonably  pretty.  She  was  a  go 
wife — she  adapted  herself  to  Dai 
moods  and  managed  their  home  a 
their  two  young  children  capably.  ] 
had  always  assumed  that  he  was  v« 
happy  with  her,  that  he  loved  her. 

But  once  he  had  met  Helena  Olcott 
realized  that  he  had  never  understo 
what  it  could  mean  to  be  in  love,  to  kn< 
a  woman  who  had  clever  strength  a 
the  toughness  of  a  man,  so  that 
needed  all  his  own  cleverness  a 
strength  and  toughness  to  deal  with  h 
yet  who  was  at  the  same  time  a  war 
lovely,  fascinating  woman. 

"If  only  we  had  met  sooner,"  he  fc 
her,  unaware  of  how  often  it  had  be 
said  before  by  other  men  to  otl 
women.  "What  a  life  we  might  have  h 
together,  Helena!" 

"Perhaps  it's  better  this  way.  I'm  i 
at  all  sure  I  was  meant  for  marriagt 

"Mary  would  let  me  go  if  I  asked  h 
She's  gentle  and  sweet — she'd  ne^ 
stand  in  my  way,  but — " 

"I  know,  Dan.  You  can't  walk  out 
her  and  the  children.  I  wouldn't  w? 
you  to  do  that — I  wouldn't  want  to  ma 
someone  else  pay  such  a  price  for  i 
happiness." 


SO  THEY  saw  each  other  in  snatch 
moments,  whenever  it  was  possible 
do  so  discreetly.  Sometimes  the  need : 
such  constant  discretion,  for  secreti' 
ness  and  lying,  turned  Dan's  stoma 
and  he  would  want  to  shout  the  truth 
Mary  and  have  his  love  openly,  the  vi 
he  did  everything  else.  But  then 
would  get  home  and  find  Mary  wait 
for  him,  smiling  her  soft  little  smile,  a 
she  would  put  her  arms  around  his  ni 
in  a  way  that  was  almost  childlike  a 
say,  "Hello,  Danny — how  did  it  go 
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I.OO    ami    1.75 


The  ^Quantity  Greater 


15  to  20  more  Applications 


The  Quality  Unchanged 


iVEJF/  Leak-Proof  Top 

Exclusive  plastic  feature  on 
stopper  makes  the  bottle 
absolutely  leakproof,  an 
ideal  feature  for  traveling. 
No  cork  to  slip,  deteriorate 
or  disintegrate  into  bottle. 
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AFTER    SHAVE 
LOTION 


formerly  4  oz. 
formerly  8  oz. 


NOW  4%  oz.  1.00 
NOW  9V2  oz.  1.75 


Thanks  to  the  constantly  increasing 
acceptance  of  this  cool,  clean,  fresh 
After  Shave  Lotion,  Shulton  is  now  ahle 
to  extend  to  you  this  additional  value. 

P.  S.  The  same  extra  value  on  Cologne,  too. 
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day?"  And  he  would  know  that  he  could 
never  tell  her,  that  she  would  never  be 
able  to  bear  it.  She  wasn't  strong,  like 
Helena.  She  leaned  on  him,  depended  on 
him,  looked  up  to  him.  Once  he  had 
thought  that  this  was  all  he  wanted  in  a 
woman.  Once,  before  he  had  known  the 
splendid  companionship,  the  exciting 
love  of  a  woman  like  Helena. 

He  smiled  down  at  Helena  now,  in  the 
luxurious  little  room  adjoining  her  office. 
"Maybe  if  everything  had  been  smooth 
and  easy  for  us,*'  he  said,  "if  I'd  had  no 
wife  when  you  met  me,  no  obstacles  of 
any  kind,  you  wouldn't  have  fallen  in 
love  with  me  at  all." 

"Maybe  not."  She  said  things  like  that 
sometimes,  tormenting  things.  He  never 
knew  whether  she  meant  them. 

"Then  you're  not  sure  you  love  me  for 
what  I  am.  It  may  be  merely  because  of 
the  circumstances,  the  difficulties,  all  the 
surrounding  factors."  He  spoke  lightly, 
not  knowing  that  his  fingers  tightened  on 
her  arms.  "Another  man,  under  the  same 
exciting,  uncertain  conditions,  might 
have  done  as  well." 

She  said  softly,  "How  do  I  know  why 
I  love  you?  What  difference  does  it  make 
so  long  as  1  do?" 

He  was  annoyed  with  himself,  after  he 
left  her,  for  putting  himself  in  the  posi- 
tion of  petitioner  with  her.  He  did  not 
know  what  had  possessed  him  to  ques- 
tion her  love,  to  ask  for  reassurances, 
when  he  was  perfectly  sure  of  her.  Al- 
most all  the  way  home  he  was  in  bad 
temper  because  he  had  been  such  a  fool. 
It  was  only  when  he  remembered  that 
only  a  week  or  two  ago  she  had  required 
some  sort  of  similar  reassurance  from 
him  that  he  began  to  feel  better.  He 
knew  that  he  must  not  let  her  have  the 
upper  hand  too  often. 

MARY  was  putting  the  children  to 
bed  when  he  came  in.  The  two  lit- 
tle girls,  Ann,  three,  and  Peggy,  five,  were 
warm  and  soft  from  their  baths.  When 
he  kissed  them  good  night  their  fat  arms 
clung,  damp  around  his  neck,  and  their 
smiles  were  angelic.  He  knew  that  an 
hour  ago,  with  Mary,  they  had  probably 
been  dirty  and  noisy  and  difficult.  He 
had  all  the  best  of  them. 

"Was  the  party  an  awful  bore?"  Mary 
asked  him  as  they  went  down  to  dinner. 

A  strand  of  her  brown  hair  had  come 
loose  as  she  bent  over  the  children.  She 
pushed  it  back  with  her  hand  and  smiled 
at  him.  Her  smile  was  sweet,  but  she  was 
not  really  pretty  any  more.  Hers  had 
been  the  soft,  fragile  kind  of  prettiness 
that  does  not  stand  up  well  under  child- 
bearing  and  the  responsibilities  of  man- 
aging a  home.  She  looked  tired,  older 
than  her  twenty-eight  years,  and  Dan 
was  filled  with  pity  and  tenderness  as  he 
smiled  back  at  her.  He  had  the  feeling 
that  without  him  she  would  fade  away  as 
though  she  had  never  been. 

"It  was  worse  than  usual,"  he  said,  in 
answer  to  her  question.  "The  cocktails 
were  warm." 

"Who  was  there?" 

He  told  her.  When  he  came  to  Hel- 
ena's name  his  heart  beat  faster,  but  he 
knew  his  voice  was  perfectly  steady  and 
casual.  He  had  had  long  practice. 

"Helena  Olcott,"  Mary  said.  "She  cer- 
tainly turns  up  everywhere,  doesn't  she?" 

He  looked  at  her  sharply,  but  there 
was  nothing  in  her  face  to  suggest  that 
the  remark  had  any  hidden  significance. 
How  could  it  have?  Mary  couldn't 
know.  No  one  knew.  Helena  and  Dan 
had  been  too  careful. 

"She's  an  amazing  woman,"  Dan  said, 
with  just  the  right  note  of  impersonal 
admiration. 

Mary  changed  the  subject.  She  told 
him  the  little  incidents  of  her  day,  what 
the  children  did,  what  the  butcher  said 
to  her,  whom  she  met  in  the  street — the 
commonplaces  of  a  housewife's  life,  yet 
she  made  them  interesting.  She  had  a 
knack  for  catching  the  comic  or  pathetic 
elements  in  small  things. 


It  struck  him  that  her  whole  life  was 
devoted  to  making  him  comfortable, 
making  him  happy,  making  him  laugh. 
The  pity  and  tenderness  welled  up  in  him 
again.  He  had  once  mistaken  this  for 
love,  but  how  infinitely  different  it  was 
from  the  heady  excitement  of  his  rela- 
tionship with  Helena.  Helena  needed  no 
man's  pity  or  tender  protection.  She 
was  strong  and  independent,  a  woman 
made  for  the  love  of  a  man  who  could 
match  her  strength  with  his  own,  who 
could  handle  her. 

The  telephone  rang  as  they  got  up 
from  the  table.  It  was  Harkness,  Dan's 
advertising  manager. 

"Listen,  Dan,"  he  said,  "I  don't  know 
what  the  devil  to  do.  Olcott  just  phoned 
— she  said  she'd  have  to  have  my  decision 
by  morning.   She  wants  me  over  there." 


"Is  something  wrong,  Dan?" 

He  had  not  noticed  that  Mary  had 
come  into  the  room  and  was  watching 
him.  The  wisp  of  hair  had  come  loose 
again,  but  she  did  not  seem  aware  of  it 
this  time.  She  was  too  thin,  he  thought 
— he  would  have  to  get  her  to  drink  milk 
or  something. 

"That  was  Jim  Harkness,"  he  ex- 
plained to  her.  "He's  going  to  work  for 
Helena  Olcott." 

"Oh,  that's  too  bad,"  she  said.  But  he 
knew  she  did  not  really  understand. 
How  could  she?  It  was  more  than  the 
loss  of  a  first-rate  advertising  manager. 
It  was  the  idea  of  losing  to  Helena.  He 
had  told  her  she  couldn't  have  Harkness, 
but  she  had  him.  Whether  it  was  because 
he  had  less  money  at  his  disposal,  or  be- 
cause he  could  not  inspire  sufficient  loy- 


"What  you  can't  teach  me,  Mom,  I'll  learn  from  cook  books.  If  I 
take  Domestic  Science  in  school  the  boys'll  think  I'm  too  anxious" 
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Dan's  knuckles  turned  white  on  the  re- 
ceiver. "I  thought  you  wouldn't  work 
for  a  woman." 

Harkness'  sigh  came  loudly  over  the 
wires.  "I  thought  I  wouldn't,  too.  But 
she  says  she  won't  interfere  with  me,  and 
she's  got  a  reputation  for  keeping  her 
word.  Dan,  she  offered  me  so  much 
money  I  don't  see  how  I  can  turn  it 
down." 

"Then  you're  not  asking  my  advice. 
You  knew  what  you  were  going  to  do  be- 
fore you  telephoned." 

"Don't  be  sore,  Dan.  You  know  how 
it  is.  You  buy  an  expensive  house  and 
you  send  your  kids  to  the  best  schools 
and  it  always  takes  more  money  than  you 
figured,  so  that  money  gets  to  be  more 
important  than  it  ought  to  be.  In  the  old 
days,  before  I  had  anything,  I  could  do 
as  I  liked." 

Dan  hung  up.  He  had  the  feeling  that 
Harkness  was  not  just  going  over  to 
Helena  because  of  the  money,  that  he 
really  wanted  to  work  for  her  after  all. 
He  was  furious,  yet  he  had  no  right  to  be 
furious.  Harkness  would  have  been  a 
fool  not  to  better  himself  when  he  got 
the  chance,  and  Helena — well,  if  Helena 
could  get  the  best  advertising  man  in  the 
city,  it  was  her  privilege  to  take  him. 


alty  in  his  employees,  or  for  some  other 
reason,  did  not  matter.  The  fact  re- 
mained that  in  this  instance  he  had  been 
no  match  for  her. 

There  could  not  be  too  many  such  in- 
stances with  Helena. 

The  phone  rang  again,  and  he  had  a 
moment's  absurd  hope  that  it  was  Hark- 
ness, calling  back  to  say  he  had  changed 
his  mind.  But  it  was  not  Harkness.  It 
was,  incredibly,  Helena.  She  had  never 
telephoned  him  at  home  before.  She  had 
never  telephoned  to  him  at  all,  except  by 
prearrangement,  when  he  knew  that  he 
would  be  alone. 

"Mr.  Carmody,  this  is  Helena  Olcott," 
she  said.  "There  are  several  matters  I'd 
like  to  discuss  with  you  concerning  Mr. 
Harkness.  Could  you  possibly  come  here 
to  my  office  sometime  this  evening?" 

There  must  be  some  urgent  reason 
why  she  wanted  to  see  him,  or  she  would 
never  have  called  his  home  on  such  a  pre- 
posterous pretext.  However,  he  was  in 
no  mood  to  run  the  moment  she  beck- 
oned. 

"I'm  sure  it  can  wait  until  morning, 
Miss  Olcott,"  he  said. 

"Of  course  it  can.  However,  if  you 
should  find  a  little  later  that  you  are 
free—" 


When  he  had  hung  up,  Mary  saidj 
wonder  how  she  got  our  private  ni] 
ber.  It  isn't  in  the  directory." 

He  shrugged  it  off.  "She's  a  clej 
woman.  She  gets  anything  she  wants.' 

Mary  settled  herself  comfortably  b;| 
in  her  chair  and  began  darning  one  off 
socks.  "You're  wrong  about  Helena 
cott.   What  she  wants  most  she'll  ne 
get,"  she  said. 

He  stood  very  still.  "What  are  | 
talking  about?" 

"Helena  Olcott."  She  gave  him  an  < 
smile  and  then  went  back  to  the 
"Someone  has  called  me  up  several 
ferent  times  during  the  past  mont 
tell  me  about  you  and  her." 

"What   nonsense!"   he   said   har 
"Some  gossip — " 

"No,  I  don't  think  so.  I  think  it  \! 
Helena  Olcott  herself.  The  same  per 
called  again  this  afternoon,  just  bet 
you  came  in,  to  say  that  you  had  b 
with  her  after  the  cocktail  party,  in 
private  room  at  the  store.  Could  anyil 
else  have  known  that?" 

HE  DID  not  see  how  anyone  <| 
could.  There  had  been  no  one  in 
office  when  he  went  there — they  had 
gone  for  the  day.  And  yet  it  was  absi 

"Mary,  you  know  that's  foolish," 
said.    "If  Miss  Olcott  and  I — if 
were  anything — why  would  she  call 
herself  and  tell  you  so?  You  woul 
the  last  person  she'd  want  to  have  f 
out." 

He  was  aware,  suddenly,  that  t) 
were  talking  quite  conversationally, 
though  of  something  unrelated  to  th« 
selyes.  Mary  finished  one  sock  i 
started  on  another.  She  said: 

"If  she  meant  to  go  on  with  you 
cretly,  that  would  be  true,  but  I'm  s 
she  doesn't.    She  wants  to  marry  y 
Of  course  she  can't  let  you  know — ; 
wouldn't  admire  a  woman  who  wi 
deliberately  break  up  your  home — to 
she  lets  me  know,  then  I'll  take  the  c 
dren  and  leave  you  and  go  to  Reno, 
the  way  will  be  clear."  She  smiled  a^ 
"It  would  be  a  big  combine,  wouldn't| 
Your  store  and  hers  and  Jim  Harki 
handling  the  advertising.    Maybe  th' 
what  she  wants  to  see  you  about  toni 
— to  tell  you  she  thinks  I  know,  to  fc 
the  issue." 

"Mary — "  he  began,  and  stopped.  : 
had  dug  down  under  the  socks  in 
sewing  basket  and  brought  out  a  tiny  1 
handkerchief  and  a  lipstick  in  a  g 
case.    Both  were  initialed. 

"These  didn't  get  into  your  pocket 
accident,  one  last  week,  one  a  month 
so  ago.  If  you'd  been  carrying  them 
her  for  any  reason,  you'd  have  rem« 
bered  to  return  them.  I  know  you." 

He  moved  across  the  room,  stood  le 
ing  against  the  mantel  with  his  face 
the  shadows.  All  he  could  feel  was  a  < 
heaviness.  But  then  something 
stirred  in  him.  Helena  had  hurt  Ms 
poor,  defenseless  Mary.  She  was  as  ri 
less  in  love  as  she  was  in  business- 
ruthless  and  as  clever. 

"Are  you  going  to  leave  me,  Mar 
he  asked  quietly. 

She  looked  up  at  him,  the  wisp  of  1 
still  falling  across  her  forehead.  "/ 
have  Peggy  and  Ann  grow  up  in  a  brol 
home,  without  a  father?  Try  to  make 
own  life  all  over  again,  after  seven  ye 
without  a  husband?  No,  Dan,  th 
wouldn't  be  any  sense  to  it." 

"You  mean  you  aren't  going  to  di 
anything?" 

"I  don't  have  to,  Dan,"  she  said.  I 
your  wife.  I  don't  have  to  do  anyth 
but  wait." 

He  stood  without  speaking.  All 
once,  above  everything  else  that  he 
feeling,  he  wanted  to  laugh.  By  golly, 
thought,  she  was  a  match  for  me — 
was  a  match  for  all  of  them — but  she  I 
no  match  for  my  little  Mary! 

He  went  and  pushed  the  stray  1 
gently  back  from  her  forehead,  with  1 
derness,  but  not  with  pity.   UZJdJtl 
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to  fulfill  the  vacation  dreams  of  a  lifetime 


By  using  the  airlines,  you  can  go  anywhere  in  the  world 
on  your  two  weeks'  vacation. 

Think  of  what  this  means  in  terms  of  the  dreams  of  a 
lifetime.  States,  countries,  continents,  oceans  —  you  can 
conquer  distance  like  magic!  The  airlines  turn  some 
day  into  now;  change  long-standing  hopes  into  reality. 

Travel  agents  and  airline  ticket  offices  all  over  the 


country  are  ready  to  tell  you  without  obligation  about 
the  most  exciting  vacation  opportunities  that  have 
ever  been  offered.  A  great  fleet  of  more  than  a  thousand 
airliners  is  ready  to  take  you  quickly,  comfortably, 
reliably  and  economically  to  any  state  in  the  Union  or 
to  any  land  overseas.  Don't  put  it  off  until  it's  too 
late.  Start  planning  now  to  make  this  the  vacation 
you've  always  dreamed  about! 


UNITED    AIRCRAFT 

EAST  HARTFORD,  COWWECTICUT 

M  AN  U  FACTU  RE  R  S    OF 
PRATT    I    WHITNEY    ENGINES     *     CHANCE    VOUGHT    AIRPLANES 
HAMILTON    STANDARD    PROPELLERS    *    SIKORSKY    HELICOPTERS 


POWER    IS    PEACE    POWER,   AND    THE    AIRLINES    ARE    AN    IMPORTANT   FACTOR    IN    AMERICAN    AIR    POWER.     UNITED    AIRCRAFT    SUPPLIES 
K-PERFORMANCE     AVIATION     EQUIPMENT    TO     EVERY     LEADING     AIRLINE     AS    WELL    AS    TO     ALL     OUR     ARMED     SERVICES 


HE  MAKES  THE  MERRY-GO-ROUNDS  GO  ROUND 


and  feel 


Your  stomach  needs  gentle  treat- 
ment when  it's  upset.  Don't  add 
to  the  upset  with  overdoses  of 
harsh  laxatives  or  antacids. 

Take  «>o/&/»gPEPTO-BlSMOL.  Its  action 
is  different.  PEPTO-BISMOL*  spreads  a 
soothing,  protective  coating  on  irri- 
tated stomach  and  intestinal  walls— 
gives  jast  3 -way  relief: 

Q  Helps  calm  and  quiet  the  upset. 

^^  Helps  retard  fermenta- 
tion and  formation  of  gas. 

Q  Helps  sweeten  and 
settle  the  stomach. 


Whenever  you   suffer   from 
acid    indigestion,    heart- 
burn, diarrhea  or  other 
common  digestive  distress, 
take  pleasant,  soothing 
PEPTO-BISMOL.    At   all 
drug  s/orts. 


poison  ivy: 

Invisible  lotion  helps 
relieve  that  itch 

Don't  scratch  poison  ivy  or  oak. 
Scratching  aggravates  the  trouble. 

It's  better  to  soothe  the  irritation 
with  Zemacol.  Not  an  unsightly  lotion 
—doesn't  show  on  skin.  Spreads  an  in- 
visible, protective  coating  that  quickly 
comforts  you.  Greaseless— won't  stain 
—dries  quickly. 

Also  helps  relieve  itching  of  eczema- 
like  rashes,  mosquito  bites  and  many 
other  skin  irritations.  A  Norwich  prod- 
uct sold  with  a  money-back  guarantee. 
At  all  drug  stores. 

If  it  itches  at  all,  use  ZEHACOL 


to  take  a  whirl  on  his  revolving  chargers 
every  time  he  completed  a  new  carrousel. 
"Oh,  I  love  merry-go-rounds!"  he  re- 
marks with  glee. 

Wendler's  working  life  has  been 
marred  by  one  sad  circumstance.  Though 
he  has  a  passion  for  carrousels,  it  is  only 
with  the  greatest  degree  of  self-control 
that  he  can  bring  himself  to  ride  on  one. 
The  marvelous  ups  and  downs,  the  defi- 
ance of  the  laws  of  gravity,  the  swift,  ex- 
quisite circular  glides  through  space 
which  delight  so  many  make  Wendler 
dizzy. 

Despite  this  unfortunate  weakness, 
Wendler  is  unable  to  envision  himself  in 
any  other  kind  of  business.  "I  guess  I 
was  just  born  to  make  them  and  I've  been 
doing  just  that  for  61  years.  Maybe  the 
idea  came  from  Up  There,"  he  says,  jerk- 
ing his  thumb  up  toward  the  sky.  What- 
ever the  origins  of  Wendler's  passion  for 
carrousels,  he  and  the  Allan  Herschell 
Company  probably  owe  a  considerable 
debt  to  Louise  de  la  Valliere,  mistress  of 
King  Louis  XIV  of  France. 

Knights  Ride  at  Royal  Party 

The  connection  appears  to  be  some- 
what as  follows: 

To  entertain  his  lady  friend,  King 
Louis  decided  in  1 662  to  hold  a  gigantic 
celebration  in  a  Paris  square,  with 
mounted  knights  jousting  and  riding  in 
various  precise  formations.  The  com- 
mon herd  of  Parisians,  of  course,  were 
excluded  from  this  high  party,  at  which 
a  good  deal  of  feasting  and  love-making 
went  on. 

At  the  end  of  the  day,  the  knights  gal- 
loped around  one  another  in  an  ancient 
cavalry  tournament  called  the  carosello, 
and  pelted  the  opposite  teams  with  thin 
clay  balls.  They  tossed  other  balls  filled 
with  perfume  and  confetti  to  the  lady 
spectators.  Finally,  all  this  got  to  the  ears 
of  a  Parisian  toymaker,  who  decided  to 
duplicate  this  colorful  display  for  neigh- 
boring children.  He  modeled  horses,  cats 
and  dogs  from  wood,  nailed  them  in  a 
circle  around  a  crude  axle,  and  set  the 
display  in  motion.  That  may  well  have 
been  the  first  toy  carrousel. 

From  this  toy,  larger  models  were 
made,  with  horses  big  enough  for  chil- 
dren to  sit  on.  In  Italy,  itinerant  fair 
showmen  added  the  music  of  the  hand 
organ.  Germans  added  the  band  organ, 
cranked  by  hand,  and  soon  carrousels 
were  popping  up  all  over  western  Eu- 
rope, particularly  England,  where  they 
are  still  called  "roundabouts." 

It  was  through  two  German  immi- 
grants, Carl  Landow  and  John  Newman, 
that  John  Wendler  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  what  was  probably  the  first 
merry-go-round.  Wendler  was  ten,  and 
Landow  and  Newman  began  to  build  the 
strange  contraption  one  day  in  1879  on 
a  neighboring  farm  in  Wolcottsburg, 
New  York. 

This  first  merry-go-round  was  a  crude 
affair — no  band  organ,  no  motor,  no  gal- 
lops, no  gaudy  canopy.  Four  men  stood 
on  a  raised  platform  and  pushed  by  hand 
the  crossbars  from  which  eight  pairs  of 
horses  were  suspended.  (Anyone  who 
pushed  for  three  rides  could  get  one 
free.)  Music  was  provided  by  two  men, 
one  beating  a  drum,  the  other  tooting  a 
pipe.  Wendler's  first  ride  made  him  thor- 
oughly sick.  Despite  that,  he  was  en- 
tranced. On  the  spot,  he  resolved  to 
become  a  merry-go-round  man. 

A  few  years  later,  a  passing  house 
painter  happened  to  hear  Wendler  dis- 
cussing the  new  possibilities  in  merry-go- 
rounds,  and  informed  him  that  a  North 
Tonawanda  firm  called  Armitage-Her- 
schell  had  just  started  making  carrousels. 
Wendler  shot  into  town,  described  his 
passion  for  merry-go-rounds,  and  was 
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hired  as  a  painter.  He  painted  merry-go- 
round  horses,  goats,  hens,  tigers,  leop- 
ards with  such  enthusiasm  that  he  was 
soon  assigned  the  exalted  post  of  merry- 
go-round  salesman. 

At  about  this  time  the  U.S.  carnival 
business  was  getting  under  way  as  a  ma- 
jor industry,  and  a  craze  for  the  new- 
fangled merry-go-round  devices  had  just 
hit  in  a  big  way.  A  British  firm  had 
even  crashed  in  with  a  double-decker 
merry-go-round.  It  was  installed  at 
Coney  Island  but  proved  unsatisfactory, 
having  violated  one  of  the  basic  tenets  of 
the  roustabouts'  litany:  Never  make  a 
customer  climb  stairs  to  get  on  a  ride. 
Wendler,  though  racked  by  fever  caught 
in  the  then  malaria-ridden  swamps  of 
North  Tonawanda,  tore  around  spread- 
ing the  gospel  of  the  merry-go-round  so 
effectively  that  the  factory  was  soon  turn- 
ing out  nearly  one  a  day.  Most  of  them 
were  steam-driven  and  elaborately 
carved,  with  figures  of  Greek  swordsmen 
in  dramatic  poses. 

"We  aim  to  carry  in  stock  horses  in 
galloping,  trotting,  jumping  and  charging 
styles  ...  all  handsomely  decorated  .  .  . 
with  jewels,"  proclaimed  an  early  com- 
pany catalogue. 

In  the  midst  of  these  glorious  be- 
ginnings, the  North  Tonawanda  merry- 
go-round  factory  broke  down.  The 
company  got  caught  in  the  land-boom 
bubble  of  1900  and  its  band  organs 
stopped  with  a  groan.  In  1903,  it  was  re- 
organized as  the  Herschell-Spillman 
Company.  In  1915,  Wendler  broke 
away,  with  Allan  Herschell  and  Fred 
Fritsche,  and  organized  the  Allan  Her- 
schell Company,  which  eventually 
bought  out  the  original  company. 

Today,  the  Allan  Herschell  Company 
is  wholly  owned  by  the  Wendler  family. 
John's  son,  William,  is  vice-president, 
and  his  daughter,  Mary,  is  bookkeeper. 
Merry-go-rounds  are  not  their  entire 
stock  in  trade.  The  company  totals  up  a 
$1 ,500,000  annual  turnover  by  producing 
other  carnival  rides  known  by  such  mod- 
est names  as  Moon  Rockets,  Sky  Dives, 
Silver  Streaks,  Flying  Turns,  Ridee-O- 
Rides,  Caterpillars,  Hurricanes  and 
Loopers.  John,  being  a  merry-go-round 
man  first,  last  and  foremost,  delegates 
charge  of  these  fearsome  modern  engines 
to  William,  in  order  to  devote  most  of  his 
own  time  to  carrousels. 

"The  merry-go-round,"  says  the  old 
man,  "will  still  be  going  when  Hurri- 
canes, Caterpillars  and  Moon  Rockets 
are  forgotten." 

Carrousels  Now  Streamlined 

This  does  not  mean  that  John  Wendler 
is  immune  to  change.  Indeed,  in  61  years 
of  toil,  thought  and  creation  he  has  revo- 
lutionized the  merry-go-round.  Today, 
Wendler's  carrousels  are  streamlined. 

The  streamlined  model  contains  no 
Lovers'  Tubs,  chariots,  giraffes  or  pigs. 
Lighting  is  fluorescent  and  indirect.  The 
band  organ  has  disappeared,  and  has 
been  replaced  with  what  the  Allan  Her- 
schell catalogue  describes  as  a  "Merri- 
org,"  which  is  neither  more  nor  less  than 
a  record  changer,  amplifier  and  loud- 
speaker. However,  the  Merri-org  does 
play  recordings  of  such  fine  band  organ 
favorites  as  The  Royal  Trumpeteers, 
Blaze  Away,  Columbia  the  Gem  of  the 
Ocean,  Poet  and  Peasant  Overture,  and 
Just  Before  the  Battle,  Mother. 

As  Wendler  remarks,  the  merry-go- 
round  business  has  to  keep  up  with  the 
times.  It  must  be  modern — of  necessity. 
"We  can't  afford  to  make  merry-go- 
rounds  like  we  used  to,  with  all  that  wood 
carving,"  he  explains.  "And  even  if  we 
could,  most  of  our  craftsmen  have  died 
off.  In  the  old  days,  we  used  to  sell 
merry-go-rounds    for    anywhere    from 
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$4,000  to  $15,000.  Today  our  prices! 
from  $10,000  for  a  36-foot,  two-hoJ 
abreast  carrousel,  to  $21,000  for  a| 
foot,    four-abreast    ride.     The   ave 
price  is  about  $12,000.  If  we  had  the! 
of  hand  carving  that  we  used  to  put] 
our  merry-go-rounds,  the  average 
would  shoot  up  to  about  $30,000." 
Rising  costs  have  prohibited  the  i 
facture  of  band  organs,  which  once  | 
with  every  merry-go-round.  This  is ! 
what  of  a  blow  to  Wendler.   Howd 
the  company  still  has  an  old,  elabong 
carved  band  organ  from  which  the  ol 
nal  Wurlitzer  music  rolls  are  recorde-] 
disks   for  replaying  on   the   Merri-, 
Wendler  loves  to  listen  to  these  old  nj| 

Oom-Pah  Tunes  for  Oldstei 

When  the  brilliantly  colored  hon 
sent  jumping  and  spinning  on  test  ij 
loaded  down  with  sandbags  as  wei, 
Wendler  feels  much  happier  with  ar 
companiment  of  band  organ  tunes 
Through  the  Line,  Fidelity,  and  Ele 
Current  (March).  These  splendid,  c 
pah  tunes  also  hearten  the  old  craftsi 
with  whom  Wendler  likes  to  play  em 
though  some  of  the  young  blades  ii 
factory  substitute  some  very  hep,, 
records  for  these  marches  when  the 
man  is  away  in  the  horse  departmen 
specting  a  new  line  of  fierce  wo<  i 
steeds. 

The  merry-go-round  horses,  too, 
changed  with  the  times.  Today  ins1  ' 
of   being  carved  wholly   by   hand 
heads,  limbs,  hoofs  and  tails  are 
aluminum.  The  bodies,  still  made 
basswood  (one  of  the  few  woods  w1 
can  be  carved  across  the  grain), 
rough-shaped,  six  at  a  time,  on  a  ma 
which  reproduces  their  outlines  frd 
master  carving. 

The  bodies  are  smoothed  by  san 
machines,  fitted  with  heads,  tails 
legs,  then  painted. 

"Oh,  the  merry-go-round  busine 
changing  all  right,"  remarked 
Wendler  recently  as  he  led  a  vi 
through  a  dingy  series  of  conne< 
doors,  steps  and  alleys  into  the  br 
riotous  color  of  the  horse-painting  s 
which  was  filled  with  hundreds  of 
tastic  figures.  "But  it'll  never  die  i 
he  added. 

Wendler  took  a  quick  tour  of  in; 
tion  along  a  straight  row  of  n 
painted  merry-go-round  horses.  I 
their  wild,  frozen  prancing  postures 
leered  up  at  him  with  dripping  ton 
and  glaring  eyes.  Wendler  trotta 
with  the  dignity  of  the  King  of  Eng 
looking  over  his  Tenth  Hussars  al 
Horse  Guards'  Parade  on  Shrove  1 
day.  "We  get  letters  from  private  pe 
nearly  every  week  asking  for  horses 
remarked,  touching  a  horse's  mane 
his  finger  to  see  if  it  were  dry.  '" 
want  them  for  their  kids.  But  we're 
busy  supplying  the  merry-go-round 
ness  to  supply  private  folks  with  hor 
Wendler  paused  to  say  a  few  wore 
Pete  Flach,  one  of  his  few  remai 
wood  carvers,  who  was  dexterously 
ting  out  an  elaborate  ornamentatio 
a  dismembered  horse's  body,  an  o\l 
tion  which  he  has  been  performin 
kangaroos,  tigers,  pigs  and  frogs  ft 
years. 

"We're  about  25  per  cent  behin 
our  carrousel  orders,"  Wendler  sai 
leaving  the  wood  carver  and  settin 
toward  the  "roundhouse"  wherej 
merry-go-rounds  are  assembled.  "Tt 
a  big  demand.  I've  seen  operators  i 
as  much  as  $1,000  a  day  in  ride.' 
course,  the  nickel  ride  has  gone  i 
twenty  cents  these  days.  But  even  i 
old  days  there  was  plenty  of  mon 
merry-go-rounds." 

To  prove  this  point  Wendler  to 
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Replaceable 


ilenied  filters  in  Medico  pipes  slop  flokes 
;-  -    ind  slugs . . .  absorb  juices .. .  reduce  tongue 
bite.  Smoke    goes  round    and    round    66 
times  .  .  .  and  it  comes  out  clean  .  .  .  cool 

;  EOICO  V.  F.  Q.  (VERY  FINE  QUALITY) 


rtjjJ  in-grain  imported  briar  Pipes.  Wide 
riety  of  shopes.  With  10  filters  .  .  .  . 
ank  Medico  Standard  Pipes 
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|  ank  Medico  Cigarette  Holders  Jl  4  '2 

EDICO 

FILTERED  SMOKING 
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whatever  you  do 
wear 


kivvies 


T     M.    REG 

.   The  all-purpose  shirt  with  "Tailored 
Fit  "  At  leading  stores  everywhere. 

Made  only  by  the 

NORWICH   KNITTING  COMPANY 

Norwich,  New  York 


the  experience  of  his  friend.  J.  D.  Gw  in. 
of  Rolling  Prairie,  Indiana,  who  took 
two  steam-driven  merry-go-rounds  to 
Tahiti  Gwin  found  himself  in  a  terrible 
fix,  because  he  couldn't  get  coal  or  wood 
to  fuel  the  rides.  Finally,  he  Cued  the 
merry-go-rounds  on  coconut  hulls 

"He  made  so  much  money,"  Wendler 
said,  "he  had  to  cart  his  take  on  board 
with  wheelbarrows.  Before  he  left,  he 
sold  one  of  his  merry-go-rounds  to  a  lo- 
cal man.  The  fellow  who  bought  it  made 
a  fortune  out  of  it,  and  put  up  a  four- 
story  hotel." 

Wendler  opened  the  door  of  the  merry- 
go-round  house.  Inside,  a  Merri-org  was 
grinding  out,  with  the  crashing  sound  of 
trumpets,  drums,  cymbals  and  bells,  the 
tune  of  The  American  Patrol.  Workmen 
were  busy  assembling  drive  shafts,  poles, 
gears,  flashy  wooden  panels,  sweeps  and 
crossrails.  Glittering  wooden  horses 
stood  glowering  out  of  their  wooden 
crates. 

"This  is  our  most  popular  merry-go- 
round,"  said  Wendler,  indicating  the  ma- 
chine the  men  were  assembling.  "Thirty 
horses,  all  jumping,  three  abreast.  Room 
for  two  chariots,  and  sells  for  about 
SI  1.000.  In  the  old  days,  the  three- 
abreast  model  came  with  25  horses,  two 
zebras,  two  dogs,  two  roosters,  two  pigs, 
one  Lovers'  Tub,  one  rocking  chariot, 
one  stationary  chariot  and  a  41 -piece 
military  band  organ  with  two  barrels 
playing  eight  tunes  each." 

Lovers'  Tubs,  it  appears,  were  placed 
on  the  inside  of  the  ride,  revolving  in 
the  opposite  direction  to  the  horses,  and 
were  very  popular  with  young  couples. 
Allan  Herschell  once  built  a  merry-go- 
round  entirely  equipped  with  Lovers' 
Tubs.  The  result,  as  Wendler  puts  it,  was 
a  "dramatic  failure"  equaled  only  by  the 
ill-fated  double-decker  merry-go-round. 

Putting  Up  and  Taking  Down 

"There's  a  lot  of  engineering  in  there," 
said  Wendler,  pointing  to  a  great  pile  of 
parts.  "We  have  to  build  our  merry-go- 
rounds  so  that  they  can  be  put  together 
and  taken  down  in  a  few  hours.  Carnival 
operators  seldom  keep  them  on  one  site 
more  than  a  week.  They  take  them  down 
during  the  night,  and  often  have  them  up 
again  a  hundred  miles  away  the  next 
morning.  We  design  them  with  scarcely 
any  nuts  and  bolts,  so  that  they  can  be 
taken  apart,  or  put  together  with  very 
little  more  than  a  hammer.  But  with  all 
that  portability,  we  feel  we  must  main- 
tain a  safety  factor  of  eight  to  one — 
every  part  is  eight  and  sometimes  15, 
times  stronger  than  it  has  to  be." 


As  Wendler  wis  talking,  the  merry-go- 
round  started  slowly  to  circle  counter- 
clockwise on  a  test  run.  It  occurred  to 
me  that  I'd  never  seen  a  merry-go-round 
running  clockwise,  and  1  asked  Wendler 
about  it. 

"1  once  saw  ,i  i  .erman  merry-go-round 
that  went  clockwise."  he  said,  "but  that's 
the  only  one.  I  don't  know  why  it  is,  but 
just  about  every  carnival  ride  I  know 
runs  counterclockwise." 

Another  odd  thing  about  the  merry- 
go-round  business,  says  Wendler,  is  that 
60  to  70  per  cent  of  riders  are  not  chil- 
dren but  adults. 

"They  are  probably  trying  to  recapture 
some  of  their  childhood  moments,"  he 
said. 

For  himself,  for  the  Allan  Herschell 
Company  and  for  people  everywhere, 
Wendler  can  think  of  nothing  better  than 
the  promotion  of  the  merry-go-round  as 
a  pleasure,  a  philosophy,  a  way  of  life. 
Practically  every  child  in  North  Tona- 
wanda  and  every  carnival  man  in  the 
country  knows  him. 

He  Prefers  Simple  Living 

Wendler  has  never  cared  for  the  so- 
called  better  things  in  life.  In  many  ways 
a  shy  man,  he  lives  simply.  He  likes  to 
play  cards  with  the  old  wood  carvers  at 
his  factory,  talk  about  merry-go-rounds 
and  take  his  daily  nip  of  gin  with  a  beer 
chaser,  a  drink  for  which  he  is  famous 
throughout  the  carnival  business. 

When  he  arrives  at  his  office  shortly 
before  eight  every  morning  after  cooking 
his  own  breakfast,  he  invariably  takes 
out  a  rag  and  a  bottle  of  wax  from  a 
drawer  of  his  desk.  He  polishes  the  desk 
until  it  shines  like  a  mirror,  then  sits 
down  to  his  mail,  and  with  the  genial 
noise  of  band  organ  music  echoing 
through  the  factory,  he  gets  to  work. 

Soon  he  is  completely  engrossed,  his 
white  hair  over  his  eyes,  his  mind  fairly 
whirling — counterclockwise,  no  doubt — 
with  the  pressing  problems  of  his  world: 
medium-sized  horses  for  small-sized 
merry-go-rounds,  small-sized  horses  for 
medium-sized  merry-go-rounds,  big- 
sized  horses  for  big  merry-go-rounds  and 
other  vastly  agreeable  combinations.  If 
the  civilized  world  owes  John  Wendler 
and  the  Allan  Herschell  Company  a  cer- 
tain debt,  he  doesn't  seem  particularly 
aware  of  it.  He  just  loves  merry-go- 
rounds.  As  to  the  future,  he  looks  to  it 
with  the  serenity  of  the  true  carrousel 
man. 

"There'll  be  merry-go-rounds,"  he 
says  gently,  "as  long  as  there  are  chil- 
dren." 


COLLIE*'] 


"Who  taught  him  to  bring  me  the  dish  towel?"  dan  ko»n 


Value-priced,  55c  pair 

and  upwards  at 

better  stores  everywhere 
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Bv  BILL  FAY 


Manager  Eddie  Dyer  claims  Stan 
Musial  hits  anything,  anywhere, 
any  time — and  has  Stan's  .376 
major-topping  average  to  prove  it 
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At  the  plate,  Musial  sets  up  a  mental  image  of  the 
strike  zone  to  gauge  the  pitches  he  is  able  to  hit. 
A  high  outside  pitch  (1)  is  a  long  fly  ball  to  left 
center  field.  He  pulls  a  high  insider  (3)  to  the 
right — getting  maximum  power  for  a  possible 
home  run.  Low  pitches  are  usually  line  drives  or 
grounders  to  left  field  (2)  or  to  right  center  (4) 


WHEN  the  St.  Louis  Cardinals  loaded  the 
bases  in  the  ninth  inning  of  a  tie  game 
—  with  the  Braves  in  Boston  last  summer, 
Manager  Billy  Southworlh  decided  it  was  time  to 
change  pitchers.  Percentage-minded  Billy  jerked 
right-handed  Bill  Voiselle  and  rushed  in  left- 
handed  Clyde  Shoun  to  face  Stan  Musial — the  Na- 
tional League's  leading  hitter  and  a  left-handed 
slugger. 

Southworth's  strategy — dictated  by  Billy's  un- 
compromising belief  that  left-handed  sluggers  can't 
hit  left-handed  pitchers  consistently — convulsed 
the  bench  jockeys  in  the  St.  Louis  dugout.  "Sorry, 
boy,"  Manager  Eddie  Dyer  shouted  to  Musial,  "I'll 
have  to  send  up  a  right-hander  to  swing  for  you." 

"Yeah,  Skip,"  Musial  grinned,  "I  just  can't  seem 
to  buy  a  base  hit  any  more." 

Then  Musial  (who  had  four  straight  hits) 
slashed  number  five  over  second,  driving  in  the 
winning  run  and  climaxing  another  perfect  day  at 
the  plate.  Stan  went  five  for  five  (as  the  ballplayers 
put  it)  four  times  last  year,  equaling  the  major 
league  record  set  by  Ty  Cobb. 

After  Musial  spoiled  Southworth's  strategy,  Dyer 
commented:  "Most  left-handed  batters  have  trou- 
ble with  left-handed  pitchers,  just  as  right-handed 
batters  have  trouble  with  right-handed  pitchers — 
and  for  the  same  reason.  When  the  pitcher's  arm 
and  the  hitter's  bat  are  on  the  same  side  of  the  plate, 
curve  balls  break  away  from  the  hitter.  When  the 
arm  and  bat  are  on  opposite  sides  of  the  plate, 
curves  break  into  the  batter — and  they're  easier  to 
hit.  But  Musial  doesn't  care  which  way  those  curves 
break.  Stan  just  hits — period." 

The  record  book  supports  Dyer's  opinion  that 
Musial  hits  anywhere,  any  time,  against  right-hand- 
ers or  left-handers,  day  or  night,  at  home  or  on  the 
road.  Here's  the  breakdown  on  Stan's  amazingly 
consistent  .376  average,  which  topped  the  majors 
last  season. 

Against  left-handed  pitchers,  Musial  batted  .385; 
against  right-handers  .370;  with  men  on  base  .378; 
with  bases  empty  .375;  and,  oddly  enough,  al- 
though Stan  dislikes  night  ball  as  much  as  the  aver- 
age hitter,  he  batted  .396  after  dark — 20  points 
above  his  season  average. 

What  does  baseball's  leading  hitter  think  about 
when  he's  at  the  plate? 

Stan  explains:  "1  have  a  mental  image  of  the 
strike  zone- — a  vertical  square  just  in  front  of  the 
plate.  When  the  pitch  hits  that  square,  I  decide  how 
to  swing.  If  it's  an  outside  pitch,  I'll  slice  toward 
left.  If  it's  inside,  I'll  come  around  and  pull  toward 
right. 

"Of  course  I  start  watching  the  ball  the  instant  it 
leaves  the  pitcher's  hand.  I  know  as  soon  as  he 
throws  whether  it's  his  hard  one.  his  fast  ball  or  his 
curve.  Naturally  the  curve  is  slower  and  I  slow  my 
swing — I'm  always  set  for  the  fast  pitch." 

DENTAL  DIVOTS 

Cary  Middlecoff,  the  golfing  dentist  from  Mem- 
phis, learned  a  lot  on  his  first  swing  around  the 
pro  tournament  circuit.  "On  West  Coast  courses," 
Cary  says,  "the  grass  was  thin  and  kind  of  slick, 
not  thick  and  spongy  like  our  Southern  layouts. 

"Then  I  discovered  you  have  to  take  it  easy  on 


Rocky  Mountain  courses.  I  started  out  walking  fas 
— and  almost  wore  out  in  a  couple  of  holes. 

"And  some  tournaments  you  just  can't  win.  Ta 
coma,  for  instance.  Five  of  us  tied  for  first.  In  tht 
play-off,  Porky  Oliver  and  I  tied,  so  we  decided  tc 
make  the  second  play-off  round  sudden  death. 

"On  the  first  hole,  I  got  a  birdie — but  Pork) 
won.  He  got  an  eagle." 

STABLE  COMMODITIES 

No  doubt  about  it,  the  people  who  name  racij 
horses  have  more  imagination  than  the  people  \sln 
name  Pullman  cars.  Among  Louis  B.  Mayer'j 
juveniles  are:  Whoa,  a  filly  out  of  Stop  Sign;  Coml 
placency,  a  filly  out  of  Smirk;  Forever  After,  a  col 
out  of  Happy  Ending;  and  In  Our  Time,  a  filly  ou| 
of  Appeasement. 

VARSITY  VERSATILITY 


Dike  Eddleman  of  Illinois  and  George  Stanicf 
of  UCLA  are  the  busiest  young  men  in  college  ath 
letics.  Eddleman  was  varsity  halfback  on  the  foot 
ball  team  last  fall,  played  first-string  forward  on  tht 
basketball  squad  during  the  winter  and  may  win  tht 
national  collegiate  high-jump  title  for  the  track 
team  before  graduating  in  June — if  Stanich  doesn't 

Stanich  has  just  completed  a  successful  basket 
ball  campaign  (he  was  an  All-West  nominee  foi 
Collier's  All-America).  This  spring.  Georgi 
pitched  for  the  UCLA  baseball  team,  to  keep  lim 
ber  for  high-jump  engagements  with  the  tracll 
squad.  George  also  works  in  the  school  cafeteria 
He's  a  pot  scrubber. 

Dike  and  George  had  a  chance  to  settle  their  pri 
vate  scrap  for  the  Most  Versatile  title  at  the  Olym 
pics,  but  they  merely  complicated  the  argument  b} 
tying  for  third  place  in  the  high  jump  at  6'  4i' 
Stanich  cleared  6'  9"  in  practice  at  London — prob 
ably  the  highest  leap  since  the  day  Les  Steers  raises 
the  record  to  6'  11"  in  1941. 

Elvin  (Ducky)  Drake,  UCLA's  track  coach,  in 
sists  George  could  top  Steers's  mark  if  Art  Reichle 
UCLA  baseball  coach,  would  stop  bothering  himl 
Reichle  insists  George  could  develop  into  a  bigl 
league  pitcher  if  Drake  would  stop  bothering  himl 
(Last  spring.  Stanich  beat  Southern  California  2  tcl 
0;  Southern  Cal  subsequently  won  the  national  coif 
legiate  championship.) 

Stanich  plans  to  concentrate  on  baseball  foil 
sound  financial  reasons.  Specialization  pays  off  irl 
sports,  as  it  does  in  business  and  industry.  Takcl 
the  case  of  the  versatile  Eddleman,  who  hasn't  beer| 
overwhelmed  with  offers  of  pro  contracts. 

Football  scouts  watching  Dike  reported:  Grx^l 
punter,  fair  defense  but  too  slow  as  ball  carrierX 
Basketball  scouts  said:  Okay,  if  you  can  use  a  se\ 
shot,  but  not  outstanding  otherwise. 

Since  pro  track  has  never  been  a  lucrative  fieldl 
it  appears  that  Eddleman  will  have  to  go  to  worll 
for  a  living  (which  probably  is  the  best  thing  thai 
can  happen  to  a  college  athlete  in  the  long  run)| 
Meanwhile,  one-sport  specialists  like  Frank  Trif 
puca,  Notre  Dame  quarterback;  Ed  Macauley,  Stl 
Louis  center,  etc.,  are  signing  fat  professional  con| 
tracts.  Moral:  It  doesn't  pay  an  athlete  to  be 
jack-of-all-sports. 


ILLUSTRATED   BY  JOHN   CULLEN   MURPHY 


Theres 


nothing  like  it. . . 

absolutely  nothing 


Warm  sunshine,  cool  breezes,  your  favorite 

fishing  spot . . .  and  BUDWEISER.  Lift  its 

foaming,  bubbling  goodness  to  your 

lips  and  each  sip  will   tell  you  .  .  . 

here's  taste  appeal  and  eye-appeal 

unmatched  by  any  other  beer.  Live 

life,  every  golden  minute  of  it.  Enjoy 

BUDWEISER,  every  golden  drop  of  it. 


ANHEUSER-BUSCH,  INC. 
ST.  LOUIS 
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Budiveiser 


There's  more  Budweiser  now — and 
there  will  be  still  more  as  our  vast 
expansion  program    continues. 
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Enjoy  Luxurious  Cushioned  Comfort 
In  AIR  FILM  Shoes 

Notice  the  honeycomb  of  sealed  air  cells  in  this  Airfilm 
material.   This  springy  material  is  placed  between 
the  insole  and  outsole  —  from  heel  to  toe  — 
of  every  Airfilm  Shoe.   ...  It  supports  your  entire 
weight,  so  that  you  actually  walk  on  compressed  air. 
.  You  enjoy  restful,  healthful  cushioned  comfort, 
of  a  kind  found  in  no  other  shoe.   .  .  .  Airfilm 
acts  as  a  shock-absorber  when  you  walk.  It  prevents 
the  insole  from  becoming  uneven  —  providing 
welcome  relief  for  callused  feet.   Treat  your 
feet  to  Airfilm.   See  the  selection  of  handsome  styles 
at  leading  stores.    $13.95  to  $15.95. 
Mid-States  Shoe  Co.,  Milwaukee  12,  Wisconsin. 


^^■^fSfif       •    "Airfi/m"    is   o    rtgiiltrtd   iroc/e    mark    of   Airftlm    Corporofion 


Ride  the  Route  of  the 


West-Southwest 
k.     via 


Whether  you  travel  for  business  or  pleasure  .  .  .  enjoy  your  trip 
via  Missouri  Pacific's  streamlined  Eagles.  Take  your  choice  of 
luxurious  coach   or  restful   overnight   Pullman   accommodations. 

Smartly    styled    lounge   cars    offer    refreshment    and    relaxation. 

Service  is  always  prompt,  courteous,  and  competent.  Go  to  your 

destination  swiftly,  safely,  surely  .  .  .  via  Mo-Pac. 


The  TEXAS  EAGLES  between  New  York,  Washing- 
ton, St.  Louis,  Memphis  and  the  principal  cities  of 
Texas.  / 

The  COLORADO   EAGLE   between   St.   Louis, 
Kansas  City  and  Pueblo.  Colorado  Springs  and 
Denver. 

The  MISSOURI   RIVER   EAGLE  between 
St.  Louis,  Kansas  City  and  St.  Joseph, 
Omaha  and  Lincoln. 


LONELY  BOY 

Continued  from  page  31 


"Don't  be  so  shy,  Tommy!"  he  said.  "I 
brought  Sandra  especially  for  you!  She 
won't  want  to  come  again  if  you  act  like 
a  bump  on  a  log." 

Sandra  had  slipped  her  arm  through 
Tommy's  and  laughed  a  silvery  laugh. 
"Don't  pay  any  attention  to  him, 
Tommy.  He  wants  to  talk  to  Dr.  Dakin 
anyway.  You  show  me  around  the 
school." 

It  was  his  dream  world  come  true. 
Tommy  managed  so  that  as  many  of  the 
boys  as  possible  saw  him  with  the  won- 
drous Sandra.  He  stammered  out  a  burn- 
ing wish  just  before  they  rejoined  Ellis. 
"Would  you  let  me — may  I — may  I  write 
to  you,  Sandra?" 

"But  of  course,  Tommy!  I'd  love  it," 
she  told  him. 

And  so  he  began  pouring  out  his  heart 
to  her  in  a  stream  of  letters. 

ELLIS  brought  her  back  again,  quite 
often.  Tommy's  prestige  rose.  Even 
Wilfred  Hadley,  the  head  boy,  asked 
him  about  Sandra,  and  Tommy  said: 
"We're — we're  sort  of  engaged." 

It  wasn't  too  improbable,  Tommy  told 
himself.  She  couldn't  be  more  than  five 
years  older  than  he  was.  In  three  years 
he  would  be  eighteen,  and  lots  of  people 
get  married  at  eighteen. 

"Lucky  you!"  Hadley  had  said. 

Then  came  that  day  in  the  spring  when 
Ellis  brought  Sandra  to  the  school  and 
Tommy  got  up  his  courage  to  ask  her  to 
the  prom. 

"But,  Tommy,  I'd  love  it!"  she  said. 

His  cup  was  filled  to  overflowing.  He 
put  her  name  down  on  his  list  for  the 
formal  invitations  that  were  sent  out  by 
Dr.  Dakin  and  Miss  Sophia,  and  waited 
for  the  day  when  the  dance  programs 
would  be  made  out.  It  was  a  great  day. 
He  didn't  have  to  go  pleading  for  dances. 
He  just  sat  in  his  room  and  they  came  to 
him — and  Wilfred  Hadley  was  one  of  the 
first.  His  problem  really  was  to  save 
some  dances  for  himself.  The  boys 
kidded  him,  and  laughed  and  joked  with 
him,  and  for  the  first  time  in  his  whole 
life  he  felt  he  belonged.  .  .  . 

It  was  the  morning  after  that  one  of 
the  new  boys  stuck  his  head  in  the  door 
of  Tommy's  classroom.  "Dr.  Dakin 
wants  you,  Blount." 

Tommy  felt  no  premonition  of  disas- 
ter. Dr.  Dakin  often  talked  to  him  about 
his  studies,  and  how  things  were  going. 

As  he  walked  across  the  campus  to- 
ward the  headmaster's  office,  boys  who 
had  never  noticed  him  before  waved  and 
shouted,  "Hi-ya,  kid!"  It  was  easy,  and 
natural  and  wonderful.  Sandra  had 
done  this  for  him;  wonderful,  unbelieva- 
ble Sandra. 

Dr.  Dakin  was  sitting  in  the  swivel 
chair  behind  his  desk.  He  looked  tired, 
and  a  little  gray.  Tommy  wondered  if 
he  wasn't  feeling  well. 

"You  sent  for  me,  sir?" 

"Yes,  Blount,"  Dr.  Dakin  said.  "Sit 
down  if  you  like." 

Tommy  sat  down  in  a  straight  chair 
beside  the  desk. 

Dr.  Dakin  turned  his  own  chair  so  that 
he  was  looking  out  the  window.  "I've 
been  going  over  the  invitations  to  the 
Senior  Prom,  Blount,"  he  said. 

"Yes,  sir."  Tommy  guessed  what  was 
coming.  Some  one  girl  was  always  made 
queen  for  the  prom  week  end.  It  was 
almost  always  the  head  boy's  girl.  But 
Tommy  sensed  that  an  exception  was  to 
be  made.  It  wasn't  unnatural  that  they 
simply  couldn't  by-pass  Sandra. 

"Blount,  I'm  extremely  sorry,"  Dr. 
Dakin  said,  "but  I  cannot  send  out  your 
invitation  to  Miss  Graves." 

Tommy  sat  frozen  in  his  chair.  He 
couldn't  have  heard  correctly.  "I — I  beg 
your  pardon,  sir.   I — I  don't  think  I — " 

"I  know  what  a  disappointment  it  is 


to  you,  Blount,"  Dr.  Dakin  said, 
more  sorry  than  I  can  say." 

Tommy's  mouth  was  dry  as  dust, 
sir — why?  I  don't  understand!" 

A  nerve  twitched  in  Dr.  Dakin's  cl 
"As  you  know,  Blount,  these  invita 
go  through  mine  and  my  sister's 
to  make  certain  there  are  no — no 
takes.  Unfortunately  it  is  quite  imL 
ble  that  Miss  Graves  should  come  tc 
dance  with  you." 

"Why?"    Tommy's  voice  shook, 
eyes  felt  scorched,  and  his  throat  a^ 
intolerably. 

Dr.    Dakin    swung    around    to 
Tommy,  and  his  deep-set  eyes  were  f 
with  pain.    "Blount,  I'm  afraid  I  < 
offer  you  an  explanation." 

"But  you  can't  do  this,  sir!"  Tor 
cried.  "You — you  have  to  explain!" 
didn't  talk  to  Dr.  Dakin  that  way, 
what  did  it  matter?  The  whole  » 
was  spinning  off  into  space 

"I'm  afraid  I  can't  explain,  Bloi 
Dr.  Dakin  said. 

"You  can't  drop  it  there,  sir!" 
my's  voice  rose  to  something  111 
shriek.  "You're  attacking  Miss  Gr. 
I'll  go  to  Ellis — I'll  tell  him— we'l 
the  finest  lawyer  in  the  world — we'l 
you — we'll — we'll — " 

Dr.  Dakin  was  silent  for  a  moi 
listening  to  Tommy's  sobs.    "Yes, 
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should  go  to  see  your  father,  Bk 


You   can   catch   the   twelve-forty 
Peekskill.    I'll  have  the  station  w„ 
drive  you  over.   And  you  have  my 
mission   to   stay  home   until   afterf^j 
prom.   You  needn't  tell  the  other  I 
Blount.  We'll  simply  say  you're  ill.' 

"You  can't  do  this,"  Tommy  saic 
want  the  whole  world  to  know  wha 
what  a  heel  you  are,  sir!"  The  room 
suddenly  a  tomb.  Tommy  waited  fo 
lightning  to  strike;  for  the  thunde  \ 
to  rip  through  the  ceiling  and  kill 
dead. 

The  nerve  twitched  again  in  Dr, 
kin's  cheek.    "I  think  you'd  bettei  t'm 
ready    for    your    trip    to    New 
Blount." 

Tommy  turned  and  ran  out  ol 
office.  Outside,  in  the  corridor,  h< 
head  on  into  Miss  Sophia  Dakin. 
tried  to  jam  his  way  past  her. 

"Tommy!  Tommy,  my  dear!" 
said,  gently. 

"Go  away!"  Tommy  screamed  at 
"Go  away!   Go  away!" 


TOMMY  reached  his  room  in 
Hall,  and  locked  the  door  b' 
him.  The  clock  on  his  desk  told  b 
would  be  nearly  two  hours  to  train 
He  felt  as  though  he  were  going  to  v 
and  he  lay  down  on  the  bed  and  pi 
it  wouldn't  happen.  He  didn't  wa 
have  to  go  down  the  hall  to  the 
room.  Someone  might  see  him  ant 
him  what  the  trouble  was. 

He  was  horribly  confused.  Dr.  E 
was  a  stern  man;  he  was  severe  il 
broke  the  rules;  but  he  was  also  i 
man.  Tommy  had  always  clung  tc 
idea  in  his  four  miserable  years  ii 
school.  He  might  not  be  happy,  he  i 
not  have  friends,  but  you  could  cou 
a  square  deal  at  Dakin.  Now  this! 

He  rolled  over  on  his  face  and  be 
fists  into  the  pillow.  He  can't  do 
He  can't  do  this!  Tommy  bega 
think  about  retaliation.  He  had  le; 
never  to  count  on  Ellis  too  much 
Ellis  had  brought  Sandra  to  the  sc 
He'd  just  have  to  take  a  hand  in 
They'd  get  a  famous  lawyer.  T 
make  Dr.  Dakin  pay  every  cent  h< 
in  the  world  for  this  outrage.  Ever 
didn't  seem  enough.  For  a  wild  mc 
Tommy  had  a  fantasy  of  Ellis  givin 
Dakin  a  physical  beating. 

When  he  arrived  at  Grand  Ce 
Tommy  went  to   a   phone   booth 
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■led  Ellis'  apartment.    There  was  no 

Iwer.   For  a  moment  he  felt  lost  and 

fithtened. 

liven  if  Ellis  wasn't  at  home.  Yakima, 
Philippine  valet  and  dresser,  always 
wered.  Then  Tommy  realized  that 
i  was  a  matinee  da)  and  that  both 
!"*  Is  and  Yakima  would  be  at  the  thea- 
It  was  five  minutes  of  two  and 
hnmy  figured  he'd  get  to  the  theatei 
Hit  quarter  past  and  there'd  be  til  teen 
hutes  in  which  to  talk  to  Ellis  before 
had  to  go  on. 
[Tie  doorman  at  the  theater  remem- 
ed  him.  "You  know  where  your  fa- 
r's  dressing  room  is,  son?" 
Yes.  sir,"  Tommy  said. 
Ic  walked  back.stage.  to  the  dressing- 
m  door  with  the  star  on  it.  He 
>cked  and  after  a  moment  Yakima 
rk  his  head  out.  Yakima  was  all  teeth 
I  beady  eyes  and  to  the  best  of  Tom- 
s  knowledge  he  never  did  anything 
hiss.  He  would  hiss  in  different  in- 
tions. 

Ssss!"  Yakima  said,  expressing  sur- 
Se  and  pleasure. 

Who  is  it,  Yakima?"  Ellis'  deep  rich 
Ce  came  from  inside. 
•'akima  turned  and  said,  "Sssss!"  and 
tied  the  door  wide  enough  for  Ellis  to 
Ellis  was  seated  at  his  dressing  ta- 

-  ,  his  broad  shoulders  draped  with  a 
{ht  orange  silk  dressing  gown,  look- 
very  handsome. 

Tommy!"  Ellis  said,  scowling.  "What 
devil  are  you  doing  here?  Why  aren't 
i  at  school?" 

:   I  had  to  see  you,  Father,"  Tommy 
1,  walking  into  the  room.    He  mois- 
:d  his  lips.  "Something's  happened — 
•'  lething  terrible — " 

What  the  hell  have  you  been  up  to 

s  "  Ellis  said. 

I    haven't   done   anything,   Father," 

J  Timy  said.  "But — " 

i  'I  can't  talk  to  you  now,  Tommy," 
s  said.  "You  know  that." 
But.  Father,  I—" 

'I'll  talk  to  you  after  the  matinee," 
s  said.  He  turned  away,  leaned  to- 
d  the  mirror  with  its  frame  of  colored 
it  bulbs,  and  put  two  little  red  dots 
he  inner  corners  of  his  eyes. 
'But.  Father!" 
lhs  faced  him  again.    "Now.  look, 

c  Timy,  I  can't  talk  now.   Go  out  front 

1 I  see  the  show — or  go  to  a  movie — or 
there   in  the  corner  and   keep  still. 
er  the  performance  I'll  have  time." 
I'll  wait  here,"  Tommy  said.  He  sat 
a  straight  chair  in  the  corner,  rigid, 
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unmoving.  Someone  pounded  on  the 
door  and  said,  "Five  minutes,  Mr 
Blount."   Then  Ellis  was  gone. 

At  the  end  of  the  third  act  there  was 
a  long  scene  between  Hllis  and  Miss 
Granville,  the  leading  lady.  Just  about 
the  time  this  scene  had  begun  someone 
started  to  walk  past  the  open  dressing- 
room  door,  then  stopped  and  looked  in. 

IT  WAS  Michael  1  orriiner,  who  played 
Ellis'  rival  in  the  play.  "Hello. 
Tommy,"  Lorrimer  said.  He  had  taken 
a  cigarette  from  a  silver  case  and  he 
dragged  the  smoke  deep  into  his  Kings 
Lorrimer  was  blond  and  very  good 
looking. 

"Hello,  sir,"  Tommy  said 

Lorrimer  frowned.  "What's  the  mat- 
te i.'  You  sick,  kid?" 

"I'm  quite  all  right,  sir." 

"The  hell  you  say!  Have  you  seen 
Ellis  yet.'" 

"Yes,  sir.  I've  been  here  all  after- 
noon." 

"Why  aren't  you  in  school?"  Lorrimer 
asked. 

Why  doesn't  he  go  away?  Tommy 
thought.  He  tried  to  be  as  polite  as  pos- 
sible. "I  had  to  see  Ellis,  sir." 

Lorrimer's  eyes  narrowed,  and  the  blue 
make-up  shadowing  gave  them  an  odd 
look.  "Look  here.  Tommy,  is  this  some- 
thing about  Sandra?" 

Tommy  could  only  stare  at  him. 

Lorrimer  took  the  half-smoked  ciga- 
rette from  his  mouth,  threw  it  to  the 
floor  and  stamped  on  it. 

"Tommy,  allow  me  to  commiserate 
with  you,"  he  said.  "Your  old  man  is 
the  biggest  stinker  this  side  of  purgatory. 
Any  guy  who  would  play  a  practical  joke 
on  his  own  son  with  his  own  mistress — " 
Lorrimer  didn't  finish.  What  he  had 
said  had  come  out  in  violent  rage  and  he 
looked  sorry  i'  had  happened.  "Forget 
it,  kid,"  he  said,  "only  so  help  me — " 

Tommy  hadn't  heard  the  applause. 
He  hadn't  heard  the  sound  of  Ellis  com- 
ing along  the  hall.  He  hadn't  heard  any- 
thing but  one  word:  mistress! 

"What  the  blazes  are  you  doing  here, 
Lorrimer?"  Ellis  demanded. 

Lorrimer's  voice  was  unsteady.  "De- 
livering a  monologue  on  what  a  heel  you 
are,  Ellis — what  a  low-down,  low-grade 
heel  you  are!" 

"Get  out!"  Ellis  said. 

"I  wouldn't  think,"  Lorrimer  said, 
"you  could  stand  the  stench  of  your  own 
rotting  insides!" 

"Get  out.'"  Ellis  shouted  at  him.  Then 
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he  turned  to  look  at  Tommy.  Even  he 
must  have  seen  the  horror  on  the  small 
young  face.  "It  can't  be  as  bad  as  all 
that,  Tommy,"  Ellis  said,  producing  his 
number  one  smile. 

The  words  came  out  of  Tommy,  dis- 
jointed, unconnected.  "Dr.  Dakin — 
Sandra  can't  come  to  the  dance — and 
Mr.  Lorrimer  said — " 

"What  did  Mr.  Lorrimer  say?"  Ellis 
asked. 

"That — that  you  and  Sandra — Father! 
Father!" 

Ellis  scowled  at  himself  in  the  dressing- 
table  mirror. 

"If — if  that's  true,"  Tommy  said,  in  a 
cracked  voice,  "then  that  explains — Dr. 
Dakin — "  The  voice  broke  as  a  sob 
welled  up  into  the  aching  throat. 

Ellis  whirled  around  from  the  mirror, 
exasperated.  "You  have  to  grow  up 
sometime!"  he  said. 

Tommy  turned  and  ran,  stumbling, 
sobbing,  out  of  the  room. 

THE  little  man  in  baggy  pants  threw 
a  pie  squarely  into  the  face  of  the 
big  man  with  the  walrus  mustache.  The 
movie  house  rocked  with  laughter. 
Tommy  stared,  his  face  numb,  unable  to 
laugh.  He  couldn't  follow  the  action  of 
the  film.  As  a  matter  of  fact  he  couldn't 
even  remember  having  come  into  the 
movie  house.  He  remembered  walking 
around  the  streets  for  a  long  time.  There 
were  pictures  much  more  vivid  to  him 
than  the  little  man  in  the  baggy  pants  and 
the  big  man  with  the  walrus  mustache. 
There  was  a  picture  of  Ellis,  on  his  knees, 
begging  for  forgiveness,  and  Tommy 
coldly  refusing.  There  was  a  picture  of 
Michael  Lorrimer,  apologizing  again 
and  again. 

There  was  a  picture  of  Sandra,  assur- 
ing him  it  was  all  untrue,  welcoming 
him  into  her  apartment,  holding  her  in 
his  arms.  Then,  when  he  stepped  away, 
there  was  a  bright  red  badge  of  honor  on 
her  bosom. 

There  was  another  picture,  of  his  go- 
ing to  Sandra's  apartment  and  standing 
in  the  foyer,  wondering  whether  to  ring 
the  bell  beside  her  name  on  the  brass 
plate,  or  to  go  up,  because  the  foyer 
door  was  open.  And  while  he  was  wait- 
ing, Michael  Lorrimer,  a  hat  pulled  down 
over  his  face,  came  running  down  the 
stairs  and  brushed  past  him  onto  the 
street.  Then  the  picture  of  himself  go- 
ing upstairs  to  the  door  of  Sandra's  apart- 
ment, and  it,  like  the  foyer  door,  was 
open,  and  there  was  Sandra  to  welcome 


him.  to  tell  him  it  was  all  untrue, 
that  she  loved  him  forever  and  c 
but  there  was  a  horrible  smell, 
blood.  .  .  . 

The  little  man  with  the  baggy  ] 
dumped  a  bucket  of  whitewash  ove 
head  of  the  big  man  with  the  walrus 
tache.  The  laughter  frightened  Tor 
it  was  so  loud  and  he  couldn't  see 
thing  funny.  Then  he  noticed  the  c 
with  a  lighted  face,  to  the  right  o 
screen.  It  said  a  quarter  to  tw 
He  had  left  Ellis  right  after  the  mal 
which  must  have  been  about  five  o'c 
He  tried  to  disentangle  his  fantasii 
revenge  from  reality.  The  trouble  w 
couldn't  remember  anything  that 
real.  When  he  stood  up  and  m 
clumsily  out  of  the  row  of  seats  an 
the  aisle  to  the  rear  of  the  theate 
realized  that  his  legs  ached,  as  th 
he'd  walked  a  long  way. 

Out  on  the  street  it  was  night- 
very  bright  from  the  city  lights.  A  c 
ter  to  twelve;  a  quarter  to  midr 
Where  could  he  go?  To  Ellis'  apartr 
except  that  he  could  never  see  Ellis  a 
as  long  as  he  lived.  To  Sandra's — b 
he  did  he  would  have  to  tell  her 
maybe  she  would  say  it  was  all  true 
he  couldn't  stand  that.  He  could  { 
late  train — a  milk  train — back  to  scl 
but  he  had  called  Dr.  Dakin  a  heel 
they  probably  wouldn't  let  him  bac 
his  room.  There  was  no  choice,  he'd 
to  risk  it. 

It  was  twenty  minutes  past  tu'i 
when  he  walked  in  the  Vanderbilt  .1 
nue  entrance  to  Grand  Central  Sta  > 
He  stood  on  the  balcony  there,  loolt 
down  into  the  main  part  of  the  static 
was  peculiarly  deserted,  he  thought.] 
the  people  looked  small,  aimless 
somehow  threatening. 

He  walked  slowly  down  the  mi 
staircase,  headed  for  the  informs 
booth.  Just  as  he  was  approaching 
booth  to  inquire  about  the  next  trai 
Peekskill,  a  strange  man  walked  u 
him — a  big  man  with  a  kind  of  hard 
friendly  face. 

"Are  you  Tommy  Blount?"  the 
asked. 

"Why,   yes,   sir,"   Tommy  said, 
prised. 

The  big  man  pushed  his  hat  bad 
his  head.  "We  thought  you  might  s 
up  here." 

"I — I  don't  think  I  know  who 
are,  sir,"  Tommy  said. 

"I'm  a  policeman,  son.  Name  of 
lahan,"  the  big  man  said. 
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ommy  felt  a  sudden  wave  of  relief. 
&y  had  missed  him.    They  had  been 
lis  about  him.    "I'm  on  my  way 
k  to  school." 

e,"  Callahan  said.   "I've  a  car  up 

s  street.    I'll  drive  you.    But  first 

.J-  got  to  let  them  know  I've  found  you. 

.  s  a  phone  booth  over  there." 

en  Callahan  came  out  of  the  booth 

"  nm\  said,  "Maybe  I  should  phone  my 

Jier,  sir — if  he's  been  worrying." 

ur  father's  at  the  school."  Calla- 
jj  said.   "You'll  see  him  when  we  get 

jomrny  felt  very  weary  and  satisfied. 

-Tfas  comforting  to  have  someone  take 

e  and  tell  him  what  to  do.   Calla- 

l  didn't  say  anything  as  they  crossed 

and  drove  onto  the  West  Side  High- 

The  green  sedan   was  humming 

smoothly,  steadily.    Tommy  was 

t  asleep  when  Callahan  said,  softly, 

she   dead   when    you   got   there, 

y,  or  did  you  kill  her?" 

ommy's   eyes   were   suddenly   wide 

and  a  nameless  terror  sent  his  heart 

Jing  against  his  ribs. 

Sir?"  he  asked,  in  a  whisper. 

We  know  you  were  there,  son.    We 

\  you  were  in  quite  a  state,"  Calla- 

-aid.  not  unkindly.    "Was  she  dead 

:n  you  got  there,  or  did  you  stab  her?" 

.  "ommy  felt  a  fresh  horror.   He  real- 

i  he  didn't  have  to  ask  Callahan  whom 

as  talking  about.    He  was  talking 

•ut  Sandra.    Was  she  dead  when  you 

there,  or  did  you  stab  her?   The  red 

. — -ige  of  honor  on  Sandra's  bosom — and 

smell  of  blood! 

'HERE  was  only  one  light  in  Dr. 

(Dakin's  study.  It  was  a  student  lamp, 
.  it  cast  a  yellow  circle  of  light  down 
/■.•■x  the  desk  and  a  wider  circle  on  the 
-  >r.   It  revealed  Ellis  Blount's  custom- 
— ^ie  cordovans  crossed  tensely  under 
j  chair;  it  revealed  Michael  Lorrimer's 
wn  suedes  doing  a  little  tap  dance  of 
'  ves  near  the  window;  it  revealed  Dr. 

-  -  kin's  square  black  brogans  and  Miss 

a's  neat  high-heeled  pumps;  and  it 
led  the  black  and  white  sport  shoes 
ging  to  Lieutenant  Mason  of  Homi- 

^/They  don't  hang  a  small  boy  for  a 

*~     ig  like  this,  do  they?"  Ellis  Blount 

ed  in  a  voice  rough  with  fatigue  and 

ety. 

~Jl  .leutenant  Mason  was  one  of  the  de- 

tment's  bright  young  men;  college  de- 

^Je,  F.B.I,  police  school,  good  clothes. 

~*  looked  more  like  a  business  executive 

n  the  common  notion  of  a  flat-footed 

ective.    He  was  smoking  a  cigarette, 

-  i  when  Ellis  spoke  he  inhaled  on  it 
ply,  and  let  the  smoke  out  in  a  long 
i. 

Your  concern  for  your  son  is  touch- 
,  Mr.  Blount,"  he  said. 
Lord  knows  it's  heartbreaking,"  Ellis 
i,  "but  who  else  can  it  have  been?" 
You,  Blount."  Mason  said.  "It's  pos- 
--le  that  you  discovered  Miss  Graves 
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was  going  to  leave  you  for  a  younger 
man — Mr.  Lorrimer." 

"That's  not  true,"  Lorrimer  said  from 
the  corner. 

"Or  that  you,  Lorrimer,  discovered 
that  she  was  going  to  marry  Ellis  Blount, 
cutting  you  entirely  out  of  the  picture," 
Mason  said. 

"She  was  going  to  marry  me,"  Ellis 
said.    "She'd  promised  me." 

"That's  a  lie,  too,"  Lorrimer  said.  "She 
hadn't  made  up  her  mind.  I  was  working 
on  her,  I  don't  deny  that.  A  man  who'd 
play  a  lousy  practical  joke  on  his  own 
son,  because  he  was  so  terrified  of  leav- 
ing a  woman  alone  for  five  minutes  that 
he  had  to  invent  a  phony  relationship  so 
he  could  bring  her  here  when  he  visited 
his  son — I  tried  to  tell  her  he  was  no  kind 
of  a  man  to  marry." 

"You  haven't  answered  my  question, 
Lieutenant,"  Ellis  said.  "They  don't 
hang  a  small  boy  for  a  thing  like  this, 
do  they?" 

Dr.  Dakin  spoke  for  the  first  time, 
deep-voiced,  angry.  "Have  you  passed 
sentence  on  Tommy  already,  Mr. 
Blount?  Can't  we  wait  till  we  hear  his 
story?" 

"I'm  not  passing  judgment,  Dakin.  I 
blame  myself.  Blame  myself  entirely. 
But  he  went  away  so  quickly — in  such  a 
frenzy!" 

"Frenzy  is  the  proper  word,"  Mason 
said,  thoughtfully.  "The  apartment  was 
turned  upside  down.  The  girl  fought  a 
hand-to-hand  struggle  with  her  assailant. 
It's  my  own  opinion  she  was  getting  the 
better  of  it  when  the  murderer  picked 
up  the  paper  cutter  on  the  table  and 
drove  it  into  her  heart.  It  wasn't  a 
planned  murder.  It  developed  out  of 
fury — the  fury  of  a  castoff  lover,  adult 
or  adolescent  " 

"There's  a  car!"  Miss  Sophia  Dakin 
said.  The  clock  on  Dr.  Dakin's  desk 
showed  twenty  minutes  of  two.  .  .  . 

Callahan  brought  Tommy  into  the 
office.  The  boy  stood  in  the  doorway, 
looking  around  at  the  shadowy  figures. 
Miss  Sophia  went  to  him  and  put  her 
arms  around  him. 

"Tommy,  my  dear,  dear  Tommy,"  she 
said,  gently. 

Then  the  tears  came,  from  deep  down, 
wracking,  tortured.  Ellis  Blount  got  up 
from  his  chair,  but  he  hesitated  until 
finally  the  crying  subsided. 

Before  he  could  speak  to  his  son 
Mason  had  stepped  past  him  and  was 
standing  by  Tommy,  a  hand  on  his  shoul- 
der. 

"Tommy,"  he  said,  "I'm  Lieutenant 
Mason.  I  guess  Mr.  Callahan  has  told 
you  why  we're  all  here?" 

"Y-yes,  sir,"  Tommy  said. 

"Don't  worry,  son,"  Ellis  said.  "We'll 
get  you  the  very  best  lawyer.  We'll  see 
to  it  that — " 

"Shut  up!"  Mason  said,  so  sharply  the 
words  seemed  to  ricochet  off  the  walls  of 
the  room.  Then  once  more  he  was  gen- 
tle.  "We  know  a  great  deal  about  your 
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Simonizing  saves  you  time 
as  it  saves  the  finish! 

You  can  save  many  hours  of  polishing  every  year 
— by  Simonizing  your  car.  That's  because  it  lasts 
many  times  longer,  and  gives  your  car  beauty 
unequaled  in  brilliance  and  durability.  Then  too, 
Simonizing  makes  the  finish  last  longer  .  .  .  keeps 
colors  from  fading!   So  insure  the  beauty  of  your 
car  with  world-famous  Simoniz  and  Simoniz  Kleener. 


On  fairly  new  cars  all  you  need  ii 
Simoniz  to  clean  and  beautify  the 
finish. ..in  one  quick,  easy  operation. 
If  your  car  is  dull,  however,  first  us* 
Simoniz  Kleener  (Liquid  or  Paste)  to 
clean  the  finish.  Then  Simoniz  for 
lasting   beauty. 

THE  SIMONIZ  CO.,  CHICAGO  16,  ILL. 
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NO  BELTS 
NO  PINS 
NO  PAOS 
NO  ODOR 


Are  you  coo  conservative?  Do  you  resent 
changes  in  manner  and  methods  which 
younger  women  are  adopting?  Why  not 
go  along  with  these  women  and  girls  in- 
stead of  resisting  the  new  ideas?... Take 
the  case  of  the  Tampax" internal"  method 
for  monthly  sanitary  protection.  This 
compact,  efficient  product  is  very  popu- 
lar in  the  leading  women's  colleges.  Why 
should  you  hang  back?  Watch  the  college 
girls  and  learn! 

•  •  • 

Tampax  has  so  many  good  points  it's 
hard  to  know  where  to  begin.  Invented 
by  a  doctor  for  "internal  absorption," 
Tampax  is  only  one-ninth  the  bulk  of 
the  external  kind.  Of  course  you  can 
discard  belts,  pins  and  outside  pads.  No 
odor  —  no  disposal  problems.  Tampax 
cannot  cause  a  single  bulge  or  wrinkle 
under  a  dress. 

Made  of  pure  surgical  absorbent  cot- 
ton, Tampax  is  daintily  inserted  by  pat- 
ented one-time-use  applicators.  You 
cannot  even  feel  it  when  in  place.  Can  be 
worn  in  tub  or  shower.  Average  month's 
supply  slips  into  purse.  Sold  at  drug  and 
notion  counters  in  3  absorbencies:  Regu- 
lar, Super,  Junior.  Look  for  Tampax 
Vendor    in    restrooms    throughout    the 
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part  in  this,  Tommy.  About  the  invita- 
tion Dr.  Dakin  couldn't  send,  and  why 
he  couldn't  send  it.  We  know  about  your 
trip  to  New  York  where  you  found  out 
the  truth,  and  we  know  that  you've  been 
missing  ever  since  that  time — about  five 
o'clock." 

"Y-yes,  sir." 

"Miss  Graves  is  dead,  Tommy,  and  we 
have  to  find  out  who  killed  her.  You 
understand  that?" 

Tommy  nodded. 

"Now,  Tommy,  you  tell  us  about  your 
day — from  the  time  you  left  school." 

Tommy  looked  up  at  Mason  and  he 
saw  a  friendly  reasonable  man.  He  tried 
very  hard  to  think  back  over  his  day! 
It  seemed  as  though  it  had  lasted  all  his 
life.  "I  took  the  twelve-forty  train  from 
Peekskill,  sir.  I  went  to  the  theater."  He 
swallowed  hard.  "Ellis  couldn't  talk  to 
me  until  after  the  play,  so  I  waited  in  his 
dressing  room.  Then  Mr.  Lorrimer  came 
in  and  he  happened  to — to  let  it  slip." 

"Let  what  slip,  Tommy?" 

"About — about  Sandra  and  my  fa- 
ther," Tommy  said.  His  throat  was  ach- 
ing again.  He  was  afraid  he  was  going 
to  cry. 

"Go  on,  Tommy,"  Mason  said. 

"Then  Ellis  came  in  and  he — he — " 

"Yes,  Tommy?" 

Ellis  broke  in.  "What  the  devil!  I  told 
him  it  was  true.  What  else  could  I  do?" 

Tommy's  head  was  throbbing.  This 
was  the  place  where  it  went  all  haywire. 
This  was  the  place  where  he  couldn't  re- 
member what  was  true  and  what  was 
dreams.  He  moistened  his  dry  lips. 

"I— I  left  the  theater,"  he  said. 

SUDDENLY,  the  room  was  deathly 
still.  Tommy  couldn't  go  on.  He 
felt  the  tears  coming  again  and  he  turned 
to  Miss  Sophia  and  put  his  face  against 
her  shoulder,  struggling  to  hold  them 
back.    Mason  waited  patiently. 

"You  went  to  Miss  Graves's  apart- 
ment then,  Tommy?"  Mason  asked. 

"Y-you  won't  b-believe  me,  sir,  but  I'm 
not  sure.  I — I  just  don't  remember  what 
I  did,  sir.  I  g-guess  I  was  kind  of  crazy. 
I — seem  to  remember  the  building — with 
the  door  open — and  Mr.  Lorrimer  run- 
ning out  of  the  house.  I — I — " 

"That  must  have  been  when  I  found 
her,"  Michael  Lorrimer  said,  quietly.  "I 
ran  out  of  the  place  to  phone  the  police." 

"Was  that  the  first  time  you'd  been 
to  the  apartment,  Tommy?"  Mason 
asked.  "Or  had  you  been  there  before — 
and  were  you  waiting  around  outside  to 
see  what  happened?" 

"I  don't  know,  sir,"  Tommy  said.  His 
fingernails  were  biting  into  the  palms  of 
his  hands.  "I — I  d-don't  know  whether 
it's  real,  or  what — but  I  thought  I  re- 
membered seeing  Sandra — with  a  b-big 
red  stain  on  her — on  her  front!  And — 
and—" 

"You  were  terribly  angry,"  Mason 
said,  gently.  "You  went  to  see  Miss 
Graves.  When  she  told  you  it  was  true, 
you  exploded.  In  the  struggle  you  picked 
up  the  paper  knife.  Isn't  that  the  way  it 
was?" 

"I  d-don't  know,  sir!"  Tommy  cried. 
"I — all  I  remember  are  kind  of  pictures 
and  I  was  in  a  movie  theater,  and  I — " 

"You  don't  have  to  be  afraid, 
Tommy,"  Ellis  cut  in.  "Just  tell  the 
truth.  We'll  do  everything  we  can  for 
you.  I  don't  think  they  can  convict  you 
for—" 

Mason  whirled  around  on  him.  "Will 
you  keep  your  damned  mouth  shut!"  he 
said  in  a  cold  fury.  It  took  him  a  mo- 
ment to  compose  his  face  before  he 
turned  back  to  Tommy.  "Well,  son?" 

"I  suppose  maybe  I — I  could  have," 
Tommy  whispered.  "I — I  don't — I'm 
not—" 

"Stop  torturing  the  boy,"  Miss  Sophia 
said,  sharply.  "You  know  he  didn't  do 
it,  Lieutenant.  The  girl  was  killed  about 
four  o'clock  and  Tommy  was  in  his  fa- 
ther's dressing  room  at  the  theater.  There 
are  half  a  dozen  witnesses  to  prove  it." 


Mason  put  his  arm  around  Tommy's 
shoulder,  and  his  grip  felt  warm  and  re- 
assuring to  the  boy.  He  let  out  his  breath 
in  a  long  sigh,  like  a  man  who  has  found 
the  key  to  a  particularly  complex  puzzle 
after  a  long  effort. 

"How  did  you  know  the  Graves  girl 
was  killed  at  four  o'clock,  Miss  Dakin?" 
he  asked. 

Miss  Sophia  blinked  at  him.  "Why — 
why,  you  mentioned  it." 

"No,  Miss  Dakin." 

"But  I — I'm  certain  you  mentioned  it. 
I— " 

"I  was  very  careful  not  to  mention  it, 
Miss  Dakin,"  Mason  said.  "It  hasn't 
been  in  any  of  the  newspaper  reports  or 
on  the  radio." 

Miss  Sophia's  face  took  on  a  peculiar 
glazed  pallor.  "But  you  said — " 

"I  said  nothing  about  time,  Miss  Da- 
kin. Nor  did  I  mention  the  fact  that  we 
knew  you  went  to  New  York  today — 
drove  down  in  your  car." 

"Certainly,. I, did,"  Miss  Sophia  said. 
"I  went  shopping." 

"Fine.  That's  easily  checked,  Miss  Da- 
kin. We'll  go  over  your  route  with  you. 
We'll  check  with  the  various  salespeople 
with  whom  you  dealt.  We  should  be  able 
to  account  for  every  moment  of  your 
time."  He  looked  at  her  steadily.  "Or 
will  we  have  trouble  doing  that,  Miss 
Dakin?" 

Tommy  wanted  to  cry  out — to  protest. 
Why  was  Mason  attacking  Miss  Sophia, 
the  one  person  who  had  ever  shown  him 
any  affection  or  understanding? 

"I  had  to  keep  hammering  at  the  boy," 
Mason  said,  "in  the  hope  that  you'd 
break,  Miss  Dakin.  I  didn't  think  you'd 
let  him  be  arrested  because — because 
I  think  you  love  him  very  much.  Am  I 
right?"  And  when  she  didn't  speak:  "You 
can  save  us  all  a  great  deal  of  trouble 
and  pain,  Miss  Dakin.  In  the  end  we'll 
have  the  proof  we  need." 

Miss  Sophia  was  staring  down  at  the 
handkerchief  she  was  twisting  between 
her  fingers.  When  she  spoke,  her  voice 
was  so  low  at  first  Tommy  could  barely 
hear  her. 

"Yes — yes,  I  love  him;  I  wanted  to 
protect  him,  Lieutenant.  I  went  to  see 
the  girl  to  try  to  persuade  her  to  keep 
him  from  learning  the  truth.  I  tried  to 
show  her  that  if  she  would  give  up  the 
.  boy's  father  she  might  save  the  boy  an 
unbearable  anguish.  She  laughed  at  me. 
She  laughed  at  me!" 

Then  a  strange  thing  happened  to  Miss 
Sophia.  Her  voice  rose  and  changed 
quality.  She  twisted  her  face  into  what 
was  a  horrible  mockery  of  Sandra.  She 
was  suddenly  mimicking  the  murdered 
woman. 

"You  wizened  up  old  maid!"  she  said. 
"You  don't  care  about  the  boy!  You  hate 


me  because  I  have  what  you've 
had — a  man!  You  hate  me  becaus 
boy  loves  me!  You  hate  me  becaus 
going  to  marry  his  father  and  becau 
be  what  you  can  never  be  as  long  a 
live!  I'm  going  to  be  the  boy's  mot 

There  was  no  sound  in  the  room  e 
Miss  Sophia's  breathing.  A  whir 
of  violence  had  passed  over  the  n 
them  and  left  them  dumb. 

"That's  what  she  said  to  me," 
Sophia  said,  in  a  normal  voice.  "I 
her  for  it!" 


THE  clock  ticking,  his  heart  be 
the  room  spinning  round  and  i 
Tommy.  He  clutched  at  Mason.  I 
too  much!  It  was  too  much  for  h 
understand. 

"I  didn't  go  there  to  kill  her," 
Sophia  said.  "I  had  no  thought  c 
to  reason  with  her;  to  get  her  to  sa< 
boy  some  unnecessary  anxiety.  I 
believe  he  would  admit  the  truth!'' 
eyes  moved  to  Ellis  Blount.  "But 
she  laughed  at  me;  when  she  said- 
she  said — something  broke  loose 
me. 

Then    Tommy    heard    Ellis' 
"Come  on,  Tommy,"  he  said.  "We'i 
ting  out  of  this — away  from  these 
strous  people!"  Even  his  choice  of 
was  theatrical. 

"Robert!"  It  was  something  like 
of  pain  from  Miss  Sophia. 

Dr.  Robert  Dakin  responded  t( 
cry.  He  was  somehow  standing  be 
Tommy  and  his  father.  "I  think  no 
Blount,"  he  said,  his  voice  bleak.  "I 
not.  Unless  you  want  me  to  go  into 
to  publicize  your  fitness  as  a  parent 
boy  stays  here,  if  he  will  stay." 
deep  voice  trembled  slightly.  "B< 
the  law  of  the  courts,  Mr.  Blount, 
is  a  moral  law,  and  if  I  read  it  cor 
— you  are  the  real  murderer,  with 
fancy  women  and  your  practical  jc 

"Thank  you  for  that,  Robert 
Sophia    whispered.     "Thank    you 
dear." 

Then  Tommy  was  aware  of  the 
sad  eyes  of  the  headmaster  looking 
at  him,  and  felt  the  gentle  hand  < 
shoulder. 

"I'd  like  you  to  stay  here,  Ton 
Dr.  Dakin  said.   "I'd  like  it  very 
We're  both  going  to  have  a  prett; 
time  and  I  think  we  need  each  otl 
know  I  need  you,  Tommy." 

Tommy  stared  at  the  tall,  stooped 
and  a  great  surge  of  happiness  swep 
him.  /  need  you,  Tommy!  No  on 
ever  said  that  to  him  before — no  c 
the  whole  world! 

"Will  you  stay,  Tommy — so  th 
can  help  each  other?"  Dr.  Dakin  i 

"Please,  sir,"  Tommy  said,  rea 
out  to  him.  "Oh,  please!" 
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"I  tell  you  it's  not  just  psychological!' 
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Bundling  without  Bungling 


iiWhen  knightly  bundling  was  in  flower  and  great-grandpa  was  in 

tis  bower,  he  often  played  heck  with  a  sheet  for  he  slept  with  spurs 
pon  his  feet.  And  when  a  nightmare  made  him  twitch,  the  sheet 
— required  a  master  stitch.  But  both  the  sheets  and  great-grandma 
survived  the  spurs  of  great-grandpa.  Since  boots  and  spurs  are  not 
in  vogue  and  guest  rooms  are  today  the  mode,  your  sheets  must 
still  stand  rips  and  tears  of  laundries,  kids,  and  derrieres.  But  mend- 
ing sheets  is  now  passe;  our  whistle  bait  has  a  better  way,  and  sheets 
jdon't  face  such  knightly  slaughter.  A  colonial  dame's  great-grand- 
idaughter  selects  our  own  fort  sumter  sheets  to  spur  guests  on  to 
<Jrestful  sleep. 

Unlike  old  times  when  couples  bundled  and  in  the  process  sheets 


were  bungled,  we  make  our  springmaids  much  the  best  and  proved 
it  in  a  strenuous  test.  We  took  our  own  fort  sumter  brand,  woven 
and  finished  by  skillful  hand.  Each  sheet  was  washed  400  times — 
a  test  like  this  would  slick  new  dimes.  Two  hundred  times  they 
were  abraded,  yet  none  were  either  worn  or  faded.  That's  equal 
to  a  generation  of  wear  and  tear  and  vellication.  And  speaking 
of  fort  sumter  covers,  we  really  wish  all  fabric  lovers,  when  home- 
ward bound  from  some  dull  party,  would  test  SPRINGMAIDS  — 
they're  all  so  hardy  that  you  can  get  a  running  start  and  dive  in — 
they  won't  come  apart.  The  moral  is,  to  each  of  you:  No  matter 
what  you  say  or  do,  remember  that  in  cold  or  heat,  you  can't  go 
wrong  with  a  springmaid  sheet. 


SPRINGS     MILLS 


•^ 


4 


200  Church  Street 
Atlanta  Chicago 


New  York  13,  New  York 

Dallas  Los  Angeles 


For  a  set  of  10  springmaid  ads  suitable  for  framing,  send  2  5  cents  to  Springs  Mills,  New  York. 

ei.liott  white  springs,  president  of  The  Springs  Cotton  Mills,  has  written  another  book,  "Clothes 
Make  the  Man,"  which  was  indignantly  rejected  by  every  editor  and  publisher  who  read  it.  So  he  had  it 
printed  privately  and  sent  it  to  his  friends  for  Christmas.  After  they  read  it,  he  ran  out  of  friends,  so  there 
are  some  extra  copies.  It  contains  a  veritalde  treasury  of  useless  information,  such  as  how  to  build  cotton 
mills,  how  to  give  first  aid  on  Park  Avenue,  and  how  to  write  advertisements.  No  book  wholesaler  will  list 
it,  so  if  it  is  not  available  at  your  local  bookstore,  send  a  dollar  and  postage  to  us. 

He  has  also  designed  a  sport  shirt  with  16  springmaid  girls  printed  in  6  colors  on  spriincmaid  combed 
broadcloth.  It  is  made  large,  medium  large,  medium,  and  small.  Send  us  S3,  and  we  will  mail  you  one 
postpaid  in  the  United  States.  Or,  if  you  want  to  make  your  own,  send  $2.50  for  four  yards  of  material 
36  inches  wide.  O  "<».  Th«  Sprrngi  CoMor.  Mills 
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Wiggle  all  you  want!  BAND- 
AID*  Elastic  Adhesive  Bandage 
stretches — stays  put  on  knuck- 
les, knees,  elbows. 


BAND-AID 

tXcwtic 

•OHESIVt  BANDACES 
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100% 

STERILE 


Look  for  the 
yellow  box 


So  comfortable!  BAND-AID  Elas- 
tic Adhesive  Bandage  fits  snugly 
on  hard- to -bandage  places. 
Stretches  as  you  move.  Stays  put 
without  binding.  Flesh  color — 
less  conspicuous. 

>BAND-AID  is  the  Reg.  Trade-mark  of  Johnson 
&  Johnson  for  its  adhesive  bandage. 
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Any  time  is 
TAYLOR-time 


This  month  you  will 
find  this  fine  New 
York  State  White 
Tokay  featured  at 
leading  stores.  The 
Taylor  Wine  Co., 
Vineyardists  and 
Producers. 
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CAPTURED  FLAVOR 
from  th*  famous  cellars  at 
HAMMONDSPORT.   NEW   YORK 


crew,  or  the  captured  blockade  runner. 
After  a  quick  inspection  above  and  be- 
low he  came  aft  to  the  quarter-deck  and 
ordered  up  his  farewell  signals,  called 
for  topsails,  put  the  bark  on  a  north- 
easterly course,  and  sent  the  off  watch 
below.  He  then  gave  Captain  Wilson  his 
company  and  attention.  "You  have  a 
fine  vessel,  Captain." 

"I  had,  Lieutenant." 

The  new  master  laughed.  "Fortunes 
of  war,  sir.  I  want  you  to  know  you 
have  the  full  freedom  of  her,  Captain. 
I  am  happy  to  have  you  on  the  quarter. 
And  anything  you  need  for  your  com- 
fort— speak  up,  sir!  It  may  be  cruel  to 
say  it,  but  I  hope  you  enjoy  the  passage. 
I  really  do!" 

Josh  Stone  smiled  a  chin-bowed  smile. 
His  gracious  humor  was  buoyed  by  his 
fatness  and  the  comfortable  constitution 
of  tissue  which  makes  fat  men  spiritually 
buoyant. 

"You  are  very  gallant,  Lieutenant," 
said  Captain  Wilson.  "I  am  very  con- 
tented. I  think  we'll  have  fair  weather 
for  the  run.  If  there  is  anything  I  can 
do—" 

"Thank  you,  Captain!  Thank  you!  I 
may  need  your  help  to  find  a  fid  maybe" 
— Josh  Stone  laughed  merrily — "but  we 
want  you  to  be  just  a  lollygagging 
passenger.  Enjoy  yourself!  Rest!  Sleep 
your  watches  for  a  change." 

"An  odd  courtesy,  isn't  it,  Lieutenant, 
to  leave  a  master  aboard  his  ship  after 
capture,  even  if  the  end  of  it  is  prison? 
Your  commanding  officer  must  be  a  very 
chivalrous  gentleman." 

"Aye,  indeed!  Captain  Goldsborough 
is  as  fine  as  they  come,  Captain.  A 
good  sailor  and  a  generous  victor.  And 
why  not?  I  think,  Captain,  that  his 
chivalry  has  not  been  misplaced." 

The  captain  bowed  graciously.  "It  is 
doubly  chivalrous  of  him  and  of  you 
not  to  have  asked  for  my  parole." 

"Parole,  Captain?"  Josh  Stone  laughed 
again.  "It  would  be  small  courtesy  to 
you,  sir,  and  a  small  compliment  to  us 
if,  with  a  prize  crew  of  sixteen,  we  had 
also  to  ask  you  for  parole!  That  would 
be  as  unchivalrous  as  tying  the  feet  of  a 
mouse  when  he  is  already  in  the  trap. 
If  you  will  forgive  the  speech,  sir." 

"Does  Captain  Goldsborough  accord 
this  courtesy  to  all  his  captures?"  asked 
Captain  Wilson. 

"Not  at  all!  Out  of  six  captures  in  the 
past  fortnight  this  bark  was  the  only  one 
flying  the  Confederate  flag.  The  rest 
were  flying  British." 

"That  is  a  legal  device,  Lieutenant." 

"Aye,  it  is  indeed,  but  Captain  Golds- 
borough despises  it.  I  have  heard  him 
say  again  and  again,  'Let  a  vessel  fly  her 
own  flag  just  as  a  man  wears  his  own 
uniform.'  When  we  were  bearing  down 
on  you  he  said,  'Now,  there's  a  ship- 
master! He  holds  his  course  and  holds 
his  flag!'  When  we  took  you  he  gave 
the  orders  for  your  comfort  and  your 
privileges.  I  am  happy  to  carry  them 
out." 

FOR  a  time,  they  stood  at  the  quarter 
rail  together.  Then  Captain  Wil- 
son went  down  on  deck  and  walked 
forward  to  where  the  crew  were  work- 
ing. They  were  surprisingly  friendly, 
for  they  had  been  watching  the  captive's 
relationship  with  Lieutenant  Stone.  And 
the  cheerful  calmness  in  his  face  diffused 
the  meaning  of  his  status.  Four  of  the 
deck  crew  were  Irishmen  and  two  were 
English — "bounty  men"  who  had  been 
paid  to  ship  in  the  place  of  New  York 
merchants  to  offset  their  conscription. 
The  captain's  soft-voiced  matter-of-fact 
talk  intrigued  their  interest,  disarmed 
them,  and  in  minutes  they  liked  him.  He 
was  forward  with  them  for  an  hour  or 
more  and  when  he  was  leaving,  he  gave 
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each  of  them  a  gold  eagle  out  of  his 
pocket. 

"I'll  have  no  need  for  money  in  Fort 
Jay."  .  .  . 

It  was  six  o'clock  in  the  evening  be- 
fore he  realized  that,  in  the  excitement 
of  capture,  he  had  not  eaten  since  break- 
fast. He  walked,  however,  with  a  spirited 
step,  and  an  old  whimsey  curled  in  his 
brain.  Like  a  capricious  crow  flying  home 
with  a  useless  button,  Captain  Wilson  be- 
lieved that  he  had  made  a  discovery. 
The  allegiance  of  the  four  Irishmen  and 
the  two  English  lads  was  soft!  (The 
gold  eagles  would  do  no  harm.)  And 
there  were  only  five  men  and  a  mate  in 
the  night  watches,  which  was  a  small 
stook  to  defend  the  vessel!  He  had  heard 
Josh  Stone  speak  for  the  daylight 
watches,  which  meant  the  mates  would 
be  on  duty  at  night. 

He  entered  his  cabin  for  the  first  time 
since  the  capture.  The  keys  to  the 
arms  chest,  and  the  log  and  cargo  sheets 
were  gone.  His  pistol,  of  course,  had 
been  removed  from  his  desk.  But  there 
were  his  steward  and  cook,  and  their 
presence  made  him  momentarily  forget 
that  he  was  a  prisoner.  They  were  not 
harassed  or  frightened,  but  that  was  a 
complacency  they  had  borrowed  from 
his  own  airy  face.  They  felt  sure,  he 
could  see,  that  he  would  retake  the  bark 
and  that,  presently,  they  would  be  back 
on  the  course  to  Savannah! 

When  the  steward  poured  his  coffee, 
he  whispered  merrily,  "Whenevah  yo's 
ready,  Cap'n!" 

"Ready?"  said  the  captain  without 
looking  up. 

"Dey's  on'y  sixteen,  Cap'n." 

"Three  against  sixteen  is  a  stiff  wind, 
Steward." 

"Yassuh.    Yo'  jes'  lay  it  out,  Cap'n." 

NEXT  day  the  bark  ran  fair  under 
stunsails  before  the  southwesterly 
wind.  The  new  crew  had  taken  hold. 
They  were  a  smart  and  willing  lot,  and 
looked  taut  in  their  uniforms.  Discipline 
was  good.  It  was  cheerful  and  noiseless 
except  when  Mr.  Groll,  the  first  mate, 
took  over.  He  had  a  sharp  tongue  and 
was  forever  threatening  the  men  with  the 
articles.  He  was  an  out-and-out  aboli- 
tionist, and  he  disapproved  of  the 
courtesies     extended     to     the     captive 
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master.    It  angered  him,  made  him 
and  severe.    Where  gentleness  was 
manded,  he  spoiled  it  by  a  snide  si 

But  the  sailing  was  pleasant, 
weather  held  fair  and  there  were  cl 
sunshiny  days  of  blue  water.  Cap 
Wilson  got  to  know  the  crew  by  b* 
near  them  and  talking  with  them, 
spun  them  his  favored  yarns  and  1 
welcomed  his  soft  voice  and  his  plea: 
face,  his  knowledge  and  his  tales.  T 
had  a  feeling  of  sympathy  toward  1 
a  resentment  that  they  were  taking  a 
an  amiable,  gentle  person  into  capt^ 

An      Pnolich      lor!      QrlmirpH     Pinf  n  in     * 


An  English  lad  admired  Captain 
son's  pocket  watch,  and  the  captain  { 
it  to  him.     He  did  it  so  gracefully 
with  such  compassionate  humor  that] 
seaman  didn't  want  to  accept  it. 
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AT  THE  end  of  the  second  day  w 
Xa. he  went  to  his  cabin  for  supper, 
bark  was  coming  off  St.  Simons  Isl- 
He  faced  the  cook  and  steward  with 
ter  feeling.  He  reckoned  that  there  m 
— might — be  a  change  of  odds!  Ins 
of  sixteen  against  three,  the  Irish 
English  lads  could  make  it  ten  a 
nine. 

"We'll  see,  Steward,"  he  said.    ' 
see!    Easy  as  she  goes!" 

The  tiny  ambition  for  miracle  ma! 
began  to  stir  abaft  the  wall  of  his  tran, 
face.  Hour  after  hour  he  sifted 
extraordinary  resourcefulness  for  w| 
able  possibilities.  There  were  a! 
small  snags.  For  instance,  Mr.  Cl 
had  stood  the  watches  from  eight  ll 
midnight  on  each  of  the  two  nights, 
— distrustful  of  the  youth  of  the  i, 
shipman — he  spent  the  rest  of  the  t 
on  a  pallet  right  on  the  quarter-d 
He  was  roused  at  four  and  stood 
watch  until  Mr.  Stone  relieved  him  1  I 
eight.  .  .  . 

Shortly  after  eight  on  the  third  m 
ing  Captain  Wilson  joined  the  ac, 
master  on  the  quarter.  Mr.  Groll 
forward  nagging  the  men  about 
which  had  not  been  faked  down  tc 
taste.  He  then  came  up  the  port  la. 
and  there  was  a  vinegary  look  in 
face. 

"Mr.  Stone,  there  has  been  an  atte 
at  bribery  in  the  crew." 

"Bribery?"  Josh  Stone  did  not  c 
prehend. 
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"I  would  have  left  a  note  if  I'd  known  I'd  be  this 
late.    Poor  darling,  you  must  have  been   frantic!"     nam  mtcb 
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"Our  prisoner,  Captain  Wilson,  has 
been  busy  with  gold,  trying  to  influence 
the  crew." 

Both  Mr.  Stone  and  the  captain  were 
nonplused,  but  the  captain's  face  showed 
nothing  but  his  usual  quiet,  pleasant 
innocence. 

"What  nonsense  is  this,  Mr.  Groll?" 
asked  Mr.  Stone. 

The  straight-laced  ensign  stood  his 
ground.  "It  is  my  duty  to  report  it,  sir. 
Perhaps  it  is  the  privilege  of  a  captured 
rebel." 

"Report  what?" 

"That  Captain  Wilson  has  been  mak- 
ing friends  of  the  crew,  passing  out 
money  in  an  obvious  attempt  to  win 
them  over  to  an  attempt  to  recapture 
his  vessel.  He  gave  one  man  his  pocket 
watch!" 

Josh  Stone  was  taken  aback,  and  Sam 
Wilson  was  too,  although  his  face  con- 
veyed nothing  more  than  placid  interest 
in  Mr.  Groll. 

"Is  this  true,  Captain?"  asked  Mr. 
Stone. 

"Some  of  it,  Lieutenant,"  said  the  cap- 
tain carelessly.  "Is  it  mutiny  to  give 
away  a  pocket  watch  when  one  is  going 
to  prison?  What's  the  good  of  gold  to 
me?  I'd  sooner  your  hands  have  it  than 
my  jailer."  His  fixed  placidity  showed 
nothing  more  than  patience.  "Let's  have 
the  men  up  here,  Lieutenant." 

At  once.  Josh  Stone  was  penitent. 
Then  he  was  angered  by  the  bigotry  and 
puerile  stupidity  of  his  mate.  There  was 
obviously  no  insistence  on  the  part  of 
the  captain  that  the  men  be  called  aft  but 
there  seemed  a  delicate  hint  of  persecu- 
tion in  his  eyes.  The  acting  master  sent 
for  the  men  more  to  discredit  the  bad- 
mannered  Groll  than  to  vindicate  his 
prisoner. 

The  two  Englishmen  and  the  four 
Irishmen  came  aft  and  Josh  Stone  ques- 
tioned them.  The  inquiry  turned  out  as 
Stone  had  anticipated.  The  men  were 
sincerely  surprised  at  the  bribery  charge, 
and  they  were  patently  embarrassed  that 
the  captain  was  humiliated  for  his  gen- 
erosity. There  was  apology  in  their  eyes 
when,  at  the  orders  of  Mr.  Stone,  each 
returned  his  gift  to  his  reluctant  hands. 

When  the  men  went  forward  Mr. 
Groll  had  the  last  word. 

"Note,  Mr.  Stone,  that  every  one  of 
these  men  is  a  foreigner.  Isn't  it  odd 
that  Captain  Wilson  didn't  make  a  gift 
to  any  of  the  American  seamen?" 

THERE  was  a  flurry  of  suspicion  left. 
During  the  day  and  at  supper  that 
evening,  the  captain  realized  that  his 
miracle  had  been  spoiled.  The  night 
watches  had  appeared  to  be  the  favora- 
ble time  for  an  attempt,  with  only  six  on 
topside  and  with  darkness  to  cover  the 
necessarily  slow  progress  of  attack.  But 
now  the  captain  forsook  the  idea  en- 
tirely. If  he  dared  move  out  of  his  cabin 
after  nightfall,  with  Mr.  Groll  on  deck, 
his  uncalled-for  wandering  would  im- 
mediately make  him  suspect. 

Nothing,  however,  had  been  taken 
from  the  patient  optimism  of  his  steward 
and  cook.  Their  faces  had  an  aggravat- 
ing trust.  As  he  sat  in  his  cabin  during 
the  long  evening  with  a  book  in  his  lap, 
not  turning  a  page,  they  felt  the  miracle 
was  imminent.  As  he  sat,  the  captain  re- 
called, with  a  sudden  eagerness  in  his 
heart,  a  small  bottle  in  his  sea  chest.  It 
contained  laudanum,  and  it  had  been 
given  to  him  years  ago  by  a  shipmaster 
who  recommended  it  as  better  than 
pistols  in  suppressing  an  incipient  mu- 
tiny. The  shipmaster  prescribed  its  use 
in  a  whisky  ration  and  guaranteed  that 
it  would  reduce  mutineers  to  sleepy 
children. 

The  steward  helped  him  search  for  it 
and  when  they  found  it,  he  explained  its 
use  and  potency  to  the  Negro.  The 
steward  was  doubtful. 

"Ef  we  on'y  had  de  free-go  lak  yo' 
has,  Cap'n,  we  mi'  go  in  dey's  galley,  but 
dat  white  cook  'e  won'  'low  no  black 


fo'ks  eben  smell  'is  vittles!  An'  dey's 
DO  dnnkin'  whisky,  Cap'n.  No  drink  D 
no  place  'cept  Mistah  Gro'.  'E  tak'  a 
nip  'foh  he  tu'n  in." 

That  bright  hope  died.  .  .  . 

Next  morning,  the  bark  was  coming 
off  Cape  Fear,  when  the  forward  lookout 
cried  out  a  sail.  She  was  dead  ahead  and 
miking  poor  way.  It  took  an  hour  to 
bung  her  up  above  the  horizon  and  make 
out  her  United  States  flag.  A  brig.  It 
took  another  hour  to  come  up  to  her. 
She  was  a  Boston  vessel  with  a  cargo  of 
cotton  conveniently  purchased  in  M.u.i 
moros,  the  neutral  Mexican  port  where 
the  North  and  South  continued  to  trade 
with  each  other  in  spite  of  the  war. 

1  he  brig  had  lost  her  foremast  in  a 
Gull  storm.  Under  the  heavy  handicap 
she  had  been  making  the  best  of  her  way 
with  one  pole  of  canvas. 

WHEN  the  vessels  were  alongside, 
both  Mr.  Stone  and  the  brig  master 
were  busy  with  their  megaphones. 

"I've  neither  stays  nor  running  gear," 
said  the  master  through  his  horn.  "I've 
got  spare  masts  and  yards  but  not  more 
than  twenty  fathoms  of  line.  You  got 
any  you  can  spare?  I'm  getting  tired  of 
three  knots!" 

Mr.  Stone  looked  to  Captain  Wilson 
who,  listening  to  the  conversation,  ap- 
peared interested  and  sympathetic.  Like 
the  flash  of  a  light,  his  searching 
resourcefulness  produced  a  hopeful 
scheme  behind  his  politeness.  There 
had  been  so  little  prowling  about  the 
prize  that  no  one  had  discovered  his 
spare  cordage  in  the  boatswain's  locker. 
Now  he  thought  of  the  store  of  spares 
under  the  cargo  in  number  one  hold. 

"We  have  ample,  Mr.  Stone."  The 
complacent  generosity  was  admirable. 
"It  will  be  difficult  to  break  it  out,  of 
course,  but  there  is  ample.  The  extra 
cordage  is  at  the  bottom  of  number  one 
hold,  starboard.  It  is  under  the  gunny 
cloth  cargo." 

Mr.  Stone  made  the  offer  and  the  brig 
master  was  overjoyed.  Fenders  were 
put  over  and  the  two  vessels  were  lashed 
alongside.  The  crew  of  the  brig  came 
over  and  the  hatch  cover  was  raised  and 
held  open  in  a  slanting  position  with 
two  short  spars.  Both  crews  fell  to  and 
the  tightly  baled  cloth  was  piled  out  on 
deck.  The  men  first  removed  the  top 
level.  Then  they  worked  down  in  one 
corner  but  they  had  to  take  out  the 
second  level  to  give  them  room  to  work. 
More  and  more  was  piled  on  deck  and, 
finally,  at  the  very  bottom,  they  came  to 
the  coiled  rope — a  dozen  spools  of  new 
hempen  cable. 

As  the  spools  were  hoisted  Captain 
Wilson  fitted  his  plan  together.  Good 
weather  was  essential  to  work  the  bark 
shorthanded.  He  scrutinized  the  sky. 
It  was  blue  without  a  cloud — a  gloomy 
cobalt — and  off  on  the  horizon,  where 
sky  and  sea  met,  there  was  a  healthy 
gray  casting.  Nowhere  were  there  tints 
of  red  or  yellow  or  green. 

It  was  after  one  o'clock  before  the 
lines  were  let  go  and  the  two  vessels 
parted.  Up  went  topsails  and  jib  canvas 
and  the  Emily  stood  away,  leaving  the 
grateful  captain  of  the  Bedelia  in  the 
midst  of  his  preparations  to  step  the  new 
mast.  Ensign  Groll,  without  sleep  since 
midnight,  went  below.  Lieutenant  Stone 
came  forward  and  gave  his  emphasis  to 
the  restowing  of  the  cargo. 

"Every  bale  in  place!  Set  them  square 
and  snug  or  the  cover  won't  secure. 
Captain  Wilson  had  them  packed  so  that 
there  wasn't  room  for  a  rat." 

The  five  in  the  night  watch  were  sent 
below  and  sue  hands  turned  to.  The 
captain  walked  aft  with  Lieutenant  Stone 
and  idled  at  the  main  shrouds  until  he 
saw  the  acting  master  send  Mr.  Trebble 
below.  The  captain  then  went  into  his 
cabin  for  dinner. 

There  was  the  same  sly,  eager  look 
in  the  steward's  eyes,  and  he  saw  the 
cook  peering  anxiously  from  abaft  the 
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washable-^asily  kept  clean. 


iWlUl    1MW"»» 
to  work  or 
washable — 
For  you'' 
war  an  I 


For  your  health's  soke 
war  an  O.T.C.  Truss 

LOOK  for  the  store  that 
features  the  O.  T.  C. 
display;  or  write   us 
for    name    of    your 
nearest  dealer. 

THE  OHIO  TRUSS  CO. 
Cincinnati  2,  Ohio 
Division   of  Surgkal  Appliance  Industrial,  Int. 
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Animal  stars  that  stole  the  show 


life  ft 

Uiip. 
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10CQ  Jumbo,  61/i  ton*  ol  showmanship,  was  the 
matinee  idol  of  thousands  of  kids  at  the 
London  Zoo  when  the  name  Corby's  was  enjoying  its 
loth  year  of  renown  in  Canada.  Young  Britons  wept 
when  Jumbo  was  spirited  away  to  the  U.  S.  by  P.  T. 
Barnum,  to  live  and  die  as  a  trouper. 


1Q0C  Thi*  comical  little  lody,  first  giant  panda  10 
reach  our  shores,  clowned  her  way  into 
overnight  fame,  as  the  name  Corby's  entered  its  78th 
year  of  popularity  in  Canada.  Cuddly  panda  dolls, 
inspired  by  her,  replaced  the  Teddy  Bear  in  many 
American  nurseries. 


1Q0Q  This  gorilla,  once  a  docile  house  pet, 

up  to  be  one  of  showdom's  most  farl 
villains.  Joining  the  big  top  in  the  80th  year  of  Ij 
for  the  name  Corby's  in  Canada,  he  even  refuse! 
act  sweet  to  his  poor  unkissed  bride.  Despite 
care,  his  disposition  hasn't  improved. 


POJEO  IT  FMaK  MKK  ESPECIALLY  FOt  COIIT'S  —  C0L0»  PH0T0CMPH  IT  VKIOI 


CORBY'S  ...  a  grand  old   name 

in  Canada  since  1859 

AN    AMERICAN    BLENDED    WHISKEY      1 

86  Proof — 68.4%  Grain  Neutral  Spirits — Jas.  Barclay  &  Co.  Limited — Peoria,  Illinois 
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pitry  curtain.  Captain  Sam  sat  down 
ti  the  tabic  and  ate  his  dinner.  The 
figroes  saw  that  he  was  eating  in  an 
u.ommon  hurry.  .  .  . 
Josh  Stone  was  alone  on  the  quarter- 
d  k  with  the  helmsman  when  he  heard 
tscurry  and  saw  an  excited  Negro 
f  ning  up  the  starboard  ladder  in  near 
teria.    The  steward  was  wild-looking 

agitated. 
jMistah  Stone!    Cap'n  Wils'n.   c  don' 

down!     Wat  ah  do?      E  fah  down 

|osh  Stone  had  walked  quickly  to  the 
zr  head.  He  shook  the  gasping, 
ite-eyed  boy.  "What  are  you  talking 
tut?  What;s  the  matter?" 
[De  cap'n,  'e  tak'  pizin'  powdah!  He 
I!" 

horoughly    aroused    and    with    only 

a  glance  at   the   helmsman   and   a 

Id   your   course!"    Josh    Stone    slid 

fat  body  lithely  down  the   ladder. 

ugh  the  open  door  he  saw  the  gray 

d  of  Captain  Wilson  toward  him.  his 

!y  prostrate,   right  arm  thrown  out, 

face  turned  toward  the  deck.     In  a 

e  he  was  down  beside  him  slipping  his 

arm  under  the  captain's  head. 

Captain  Wilson!" 

DMETHING  struck  Stone's  face  and 
he  was  blinded.    The  captain  came 
e  under  him  and,  with  the  aid  of  the 
jro,  gagged  and  pinioned  him.  They 
ed  him  on  the  deck  and  he  felt  the 
Ty  of  cords  being  tightened  about  his 
l    >ws,  wrists,  knees  and  ankles. 
■Easy  as  she  goes,  Lieutenant!    Don't 
I   iggle,  Mr.  Stone.    I  am  sorry  for  this. 
y  now!" 

lie  mouth  gag  was  eased  and  Josh 
ne  was  dragged  and  heaved  to  the 
try.  When  he  was  properly  stowed, 
door  was  locked. 

Captain  Wilson  remained  as  serene 
a  farm  wife.  He  looked  out  of  the 
in  door  toward  the  number  one  hold, 
y  one  of  the  crew  showed,  and  he 
;  kneeling  at  the  edge  of  the  hold, 

ing  down  at  his  watchmates  below 

stowing  the  disordered  bales. 
4ext  to  be  taken  was  the  helmsman. 
a  nod  from  the  captain  the  steward, 
a  quick  assembly  of  grimacing, 
ried  out  of  the  cabin.  As  he  started 
the  ladder  his  eager  and  pitiful  eyes 
e  on  the  helmsman.  Mesmerized 
his  own  curiosity,  the  stolid  Maine 

rman  watched  his  coming. 
Mistah   Stone,   'e   say" — the   Negro 

at  the  head  of  the  ladder  and  out  of 

th — "Mistah  Stone,  e  say,  'e  say — " 
He  say  what,  boy?" 

'E  say  yo'  lash  de  wheel  an'  come 

me." 

e  helmsman  was  momentarily  puz- 

He  looked  down  at  the  steering 

and  the  Negro  was  on  him.    A 

rous  paw  forestalled  the  seaman's 

Then,  almost  instantly,  the  cook 

there. 

t  the  sound  of  the  first  thud  the 
tain  started  walking  forward  with 
cealed  haste.  Once  he  looked  back. 
saw  a  hushed  twisting  of  bodies  abaft 

wheel.  The  soles  of  the  steward's 
i  were  thrust  against  the  spokes  of  the 
m. . . . 

"he  man  at  the  number  one  hold  was 
Irishman,  the  big  one  named  Malley. 

looked  up  at  the  captain,  smiling  a 
come.     He  looked  down  again  into 

hold  as  if  to  entice  the  captain's  in- 
sst  in  the  work  below.  As  the  captain 
le  close  the  man  casually  glanced  aft. 
:re  was  no  one  at  the  wheel,  no  one  in 
quarter-deck!  Malley  jumped  to  his 
t  and  turned  to  the  captain,  excitedly 
nting.  As  he  stared  aft  again,  Cap- 
i  Wilson  toppled  him  into  the  hold, 
knocked  the  spars  out  and  the  hatch 
er  fell  heavily  into  place.    He  bent  a 

about  the  cleats. 

Crossing  the  deck  he  hurried  to  the 

ward     companion.       Listening,     he 

rd  no  conversation  below.    He  softly 

>ed  the  hatchway  and  secured  it.    He 
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realized  that  if  any  of  the  five  men  below 
were  aroused,  they  could  still  escape 
through  a  below-dcck  passageway,  yet 
to  be  secured.  He  walked  ait  and  the 
two  Negroes  were  waiting  at  the  break 
of  the  deck.  The  wheel  had  been  lashed 
and  the  helmsman  stowed  in  the  chart- 
house. 

All  of  the  cabins  of  the  Emily  were 
under  the  quarter-deck  1  hev  wctc  out- 
board and  arranged  about  a  central  mess 
room  which  opened  forward  to  the 
weather  deck.  To  batten  the  escape 
passageway  from  the  forecastle  it  was 
necessary  to  pass  through  the  messroom 
by  the  cabins  of  the  sleeping  mates,  go 
down  through  a  scuttle  into  a  lazaret, 
thence  forward  into  the  galley  and  first 
take  the  white  cook.  With  the  cook  taken 
and  the  forecastle  passageway  secured, 
there  remained  only  Groll  and  Trebble. 

The   captain    entered    the    messroom 


* 
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first,  and  the  two  Negroes  came  in  softly 
and  stood  ready  behind  him.  There  was 
a  sound  of  snoring  coming  from  one  of 
the  mates'  cabins.  The  captain  nodded 
to  the  steward. 

Barefoot,  the  steward  started  down 
the  scuttle  and  was  followed  by  the  cook. 
The  captain  saw  them  pass  forward  out 
of  the  lazaret  and  into  the  glowing 
light  of  the  galley.  They  were  at  the 
galley  opening  when  the  white  cook  dis- 
covered them. 

"Out  of  here,  black  boy!  Out  of  here!" 
He  reached  for  a  meat  knife. 

The  steward  started  to  mumble  his 
lucky  password.  "Mistah  Stone,  'e 
say — "' 

"What  do  you  want?" 

"Mistah  Stone,  'e  say — " 

The  surprise  failed.  The  attack  was 
somehow  faulty.  There  was  a  violent 
yell  followed  by  a  banging  clatter  of 
falling  dishes.  The  sound  of  the  wreck- 
age welled  up  into  the  messroom,  and 


the  snoring  abruptly  stopped      The  cap 
tain    heard    someone    jump    out    of    his 
bunk,    and   he   stepped   quickly   out   on 
the  weather  deck 

He  paused  there  and  entered  again, 
Ins  lace  a  pond  ol   calm   inquiry.     No 
noise    now    came    from   below    but    Mr 
Trebble,  hall   awake  and  startled,  stood 
outside  his  door. 

"I    heard   a   commotion,   sir." 

"I  heard  it  too."  said  Captain  \\  ilson. 

"What  was  it1'  Sounded  like  galley  pots. 

Mr.    Stone    asked    me    to    take    a    look 

around." 

They  walked  together  to  the  scuttle 
and  looked  down.  The  captain  could 
have  taken  Mr.  Trebble  then  but  he 
feared  arousing  Mr.  Groll  and  having 
the  two  mates  on  him.  They  turned 
awa)  from  the  scuttle;  the  disturbance 
had  already  left  the  midshipman's  sleepy 
head. 

"\\  bat  tune  is  it,  Captain?" 

"A  little  alter  lour  bells.  You  have 
hours  to  sleep.  Is  your  cook  a  drinking 
man.  Mr.  Trebble'.'" 

"He  may  be.     I  dare  say,  Captain." 

"You  had  better  turn  in.  We'll  be 
coming  off  Hattcras  in  your  morning 
watch  and  you'll  have  to  be  alive." 

The  facial  serenity  of  the  captain  gave 
his  suggestion  a  tincture  of  command, 
and  the  young  midshipman  turned 
around  toward  the  cabin  door,  faintly 
smiling  like  a  sleepy  child.  The  captain 
went  out  on  the  weather  deck,  inwardly 
hoping  that  Mr.  Trebble  would  hurry 
into  his  cabin  before  either  the  steward 
or  cook  would  blunder  up  the  messroom 
scuttle. 

The  captain  waited  on  deck.  He  tried 
to  time  the  steward's  passage  forward  to 
secure  the  forecastle  passageway.  Shouts, 
thumps  and  hammerings  came  to  him 
from  the  number  one  hold  but  the  sounds 
were  too  mufTled  and  indistinct  to  rouse 
the  mates.  He  thought  of  the  arms  chest; 
it  would  have  taken  too  much  time  to 
find  the  keys.  As  matters  stood,  the  odds 
had  improved — if  the  forecastle  was  se- 
cured— to  two  against  three. 

He  stepped  back  into  the  messroom 
again  and  Mr.  Trebble's  door  was  closed. 
It  seemed  a  very  long  time  before  he 
heard  the  rustling  of  the  steward  on  the 
scuttle  ladder.  Below,  the  cook  was  still 
at  the  trussing  of  the  white  cook.  The 
steward's  face  was  radiant  with  success. 

WITHOUT  further  waiting,  the  cap- 
tain opened  Mr.  Trebble's  door. 
He  was  fast  asleep  and,  with  hardly  more 
than  a  rush  of  mumbling  sound,  he  was 
gagged  and  trussed.  While  they  were 
tying  him  in  his  bunk  they  both  heard 
a  quick  slapping  of  bare  feet  running 
through  the  messroom. 

"Cook  lookin'  fo'  us'n,  Cap'n,"  whis- 
pered the  steward.  "  'E  ought  be  slap 
fo'  dat  rattlin'." 

They  came  out  of  Midshipman  Treb- 
ble's cabin.  The  captain  took  the  key 
from  the  inside  and  locked  the  door. 
When  he  turned  about  the  steward's 
eyes  were  a'goggle.  Mr.  Groll's  cabin 
door  was  open,  and  the  cabin  was  empty! 

"It  wasn't  the  cook  then." 

They  ran  out  on  the  weather  deck. 
The  ensign  was  running  forward  on  the 
starboard  side.  Barefoot  and  half- 
dressed,  he  looked  disheveled  in  the  sun- 
shine. He  ran  as  if  he  were  wounded, 
staggering  and  stumbling  toward  the 
sounds  coming  out  of  number  one  hold. 
The  cook  appeared  behind  them,  and 
the  captain  and  the  two  Negroes  ran 
forward. 

Hands  holding  his  head,  Groll  reached 
the  hatch  cover  and  stood  uncertainly, 
as  if  listening  to  the  clamor  of  the  im- 
prisoned men.  He  reached  down  for 
the  cleat  holding  and  pulled  away  at  the 
slipknot.  Even  the  faster  Negroes  were 
not  fast  enough  to  prevent  him.  Then, 
as  if  changing  his  mind,  Groll's  arm 
suddenly  stopped.  His  head  dropped  a 
little,  and  his  body  weaved.  He  slumped 
over  on  the  hatch  cover  and,  as  the 
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For  instance,  the  Royal  RANGER,  the 
famous,  crushless  tie.  100%  virgin  wool, 
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SEE  IT  TODAY  at  your  dealer's 
.  .  .  the     SportLawn,     precision- 
built  with  famous  Toro  features 
by    America's    leading 
maker  of  championship 
golf    course     mowers. 
Briggs  &  Stratton  en- 
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of    Uisston    steel,    ball 
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Corp.,    Dept. O.I. Min- 
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GET  AMERICA'S   LEADING  ROASTER 

Cooks  complete  meal,  bakes  cake  and 
roasts  turkey.  Fries,  grills,  broils  food 
when  equipped  with  detachable 
Broiler-Grid.  Cooks  everything.  Plugs 
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cooking.  Superb  for  quantity  cooking. 
Recipe  book  with  Roaster-Oven  tells 
how  to  cook  for  20  to  50,  when  need 
be.  Gives  you  easy  Electric  Cooking, 
in  only  2  square  feet  of  space.  So 
clean,  so  sure,  so  wonderful!  See  this 
Roaster-Oven  at  your  retailer's  today . 
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steward  and  cook  ran  up,  his  body  rolled 

limply  to  the  deck. 
The  cook  started  to  chuckle.     "Ah 

knowed  'e  cain't  go  fah,  Cap'n." 
"Did  you  hurt  this  man,  Cook?" 
"No,  Cap'n!   No,  sah!    I  jes'  knowed 

'e  kep'  'is  bottle  in  de  spa'e  cabin  an'  ah 

put  in  de  powdah,  Cap'n.  Lak  yo'  showed 

stewa'd." 

IRONED  in  a  chair  on  the  quarter- 
deck, Josh  Stone  was  uncomfortable, 
dour  and  downcast. 

"I  am  sorry  you  refuse  me  your  parole, 
Lieutenant,"  the  captain  said.  "We 
could  both  be  more  comfortable.  Easy 
as  she  goes,  Mr.  Stone." 

"I  mistook  you,  Captain  Wilson,"  said 
Mr.  Stone  sadly. 

"I  dare  say.  Mr.  Groll  also  refused  me 


a 


parole,  but  I  am  glad;  I  don't  trust 
Groll.  I  am  sorry  he  influenced 
Trebble  and  some  of  the  crew." 

"What  are  you  going  to  do,  Captain 

"At  first  I  was  going  to  beach  he 
being  shorthanded,  but — people  expe 
so  much,  Mr.  Stone.  The  owners  aree 
pecting  the  safe  return  of  the  Emily, 
be  sure,  thirty  per  cent  of  the  bark 
mine.  And  a  quarter  of  the  guni 
cloth.  It  would  be  a  poor  go  to  put  h« 
on  the  beach.  The  four  Irishmen  ai 
the  two  Englishmen  came  over  when 
promised  to  set  them  ashore  in  Live 
pool.  That  is  much  better.  I  thir 
we'll  make  it,  Mr.  Stone." 

"If  the  weather  holds,  Captain,  I  tbil 
you'll  make  it." 

"We'll  let  the  sea  roll  under  us.  M 

stone."  aac 
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WITH  CHARLOTTE  ADAMS 
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Baked  Indian  Pudding  from  the  Publick  House,  Sturbridge,  Mass. 


I~\EEP  in  the  tree-shaded  village 
*-*  of  Sturbridge,  Massachusetts 
(just  20  miles  from  Worcester), 
stands  the  Publick  House.  Estab- 
lished in  early  Revolutionary  days, 
this  old  tavern  still  possesses  much 
of  its  historic  charm  despite  the 
addition  of  such  modern  comforts 
as  air  conditioning. 

Here  you  will  find  six  spacious 
dining  rooms,  pleasant  outdoor 
eating  faculties,  and  22  bedrooms 
for  overnight  guests.  Your  hosts, 
the  young  Richard  Treadways,  de- 
light in  indulging  their  guests' 
every  whim.  Don't  be  surprised  if 
you  find  two  juicy  apples  and  a 
paring  knife  on  your  bedside  table. 
It  is  this  type  of  friendly  hospi- 


tality   that    brings    people    back 
again  and  again. 

Along  with  the  good,  solid  New 
Englandish  stand-bys  the  Publick 
House  features,  I  particularly  rec- 
ommend such  dishes  as  calves 
liver  and  bacon  en  brochette, 
baked  individual  lobster  pie,  sal- 
ads with  a  wide  variety  of  dress- 
ings, including  Roquefort.  Dinners 
are  from  $2.75  to  $4.75  (steak), 
luncheons  begin  at  $1.75.  Their 
cocktails  are  excellent  and  wine 
cellar  varied.  Mrs.  Treadway  gave 
me  permission  to  give  you  this 
typical  New  England  dessert  rec- 
ipe. Try  it  at  home;  it's  good 
enough  to  become  a  national  fa- 
vorite. 


BAKED  INDIAN  PUDDING 


4  cups  milk 

V4  cup  sugar 

3  eggs,  slightly  beaten 

1  teaspoon  grated  orange  peel 

V4  Cup  yellow  corn  meal 

V4  teaspoon  cinnamon 

1  teaspoon  ginger 

1  teaspoon  salt 

1  cup  very  dark  molasses 


Scald  milk  with  half  the  sugar. 
Add  corn  meal  and  stir  constantly 
until  smooth  and  well  blended  and 
slightly  thickened.  Remove  from 
stove  and  add  eggs,  orange  peel, 
the  rest  of  sugar,  cinnamon,  ginger, 
salt  and  molasses.  Mix  well  to- 
gether and  put  into  a  baking  dish 
about  2  inches  deep.  Bake  1  hour 
at  375  degrees.  Serve  hot  with 
vanilla  ice  cream  on  top.  Serves  4. 


if  you  teUh  to  receive  this  Baked  Indian  Pudding  recipe  printed  on  a  file  card,  tend 
telf-addreiMed,  ttamped  envelope  to  Collier**  Food  Editor,  Box  16,  250  Park  Ave- 
nue.  Note  York  17,  Nw*e  York,    Start  your  collection  of  Collier**  Food  Recipe*  note. 
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]OLUERS  CONGRESSIONAL  AWARDS 


Continued  from  page  1 7 


54  to  4;  and  this  resolution  gave 
Iway  to  thinking  and  planning  for 
onal  pacts,  such  as  the  one  recently 
ounced  by   the  North   Atlantic   na- 

t  this  moment  in  history  Senator 
idcnberg's  dynamic  resolution  ^.in 
red  to  support  the  United  Nations, 

strengthen  the  security  of  demo- 
ic  countries. 

hough  described  as  the  successor  to 
Monroe  Doctrine  and  as  a  possible 
ing  point  in  the  affairs  of  America 
the  world,  the  resolution  was  not  ex- 
ively  commented  on  when  before 
Senate.  Only  a  few  newspapers  ap- 
to  get  its  full  significance.  One 
lese,  the  New  York  Times,  described 
s  undertaking  "to  accomplish  in  the 
tary  field  what  the  European  Reco\ 
Program  is  designed  to  accomplish 
he  economic  plane 
hough  escaping  wide  popular  atten- 

at  the  time  of  its  passage,  it  did  not 
pe  the  notice  of  the  25  men  and 
nen  who  make  up  Collier's  Congres- 
al  Awards  Committee.  Senator  Van- 
berg's  support  of  the  European 
overy  Program  strengthened  the 
imittee's  judgment  concerning  him. 
the  65-year-old  Michigan  Republi- 
,  a  former  isolationist,  became  the 

man  to  win  two  Collier's  Congres- 
al  Awards — both  times  by  his  work 
w  field  of  international  affairs, 
unners-up  for  the  award  in  the  Sen- 
were  Eugene  D.  Millikin,  Republican 
Colorado;  Wayne  Morse,  Republican 
)regon,  Joseph  C.  O'Mahoney,  Dem- 
it of  Wyoming;  Robert  A.  Taft, 
ublican  of  Ohio.  The  listing  is  alpha- 
cal. 

representative  Rayburn  (he  became 
iker  again  in  1949)  was  selected  win- 
in  the  House  mainly  because  of  his 
i  performance  as  minority  leader  in 
8  and  for  his  party  loyalty,  a  funda- 
Ual  quality  if  our  two-party  system  is 
urvive. 

a  1946,  when  the  Republicans  had 
pt  into  power  in  Congress,  Mr. 
burn,  who  had  enjoyed  a  long  and 
inguished  career  as  Speaker  in  a 
mocratic   House,   was   asked   by  his 


party  colleagues  to  serve  as  minority 
leader. 

He  didn't  want  to.  But  his  party 
called,  and  Sam  Ra\burn  answered: 
"Our  representative  government  is  based 
on  the  two-party  system;  and  thai  system 
is  based  on  party  organizations.  It  takes 
a  mighty  big  man  to  be  bigger  than  his 
party.  1  know  1  am  not  that  big.  So  I 
serve  mv  party,  as  the  best  way  open  to 
me  to  serve  my  country." 

It  was  this  attitude  that  made  him 
work  .in  conscientiously  at  being  mi- 
nority leader  as  it  he  were  a  man  on  his 
w.i\  up,  instead  of  a  man  who  already 
had  been  to  the  top. 

A  less  distinguished  legislator  in  Rep- 
resentative Rayburn's  position  might 
have  become  merely  a  perfunctory  critic 
of  the  Republican  majority,  making  a 
hot  speech  now  and  then. 

In  the  course  of  1948  Mr.  Rayburn 
was  a  real  leader,  and  never  hesitated  to 
risk  his  own  political  neck  when  faithful- 
ness to  party  policy  called  on  him  to  do 
so.  He  took  a  stand  on  every  issue.  The 
party  line  in  domestic  affairs,  the  na- 
tional line  in  foreign  affairs — that  was 
his  record  in  1948,  and  it  was  consistent 
with  his  record  of  the  36  years  he  has 
served  in  the  house. 

Eight  other  members  of  the  house — 
given  below  in  alphabetical  order — re- 
ceived one  or  more  votes  for  the  award: 
Robert  Crosser,  Democrat  of  Ohio; 
Helen  Gahagan  Douglas,  Democrat  of 
California;  Charles  A.  Eaton,  Republi- 
can of  New  Jersey;  Herman  P.  Eber- 
harter,  Democrat  of  Pennsylvania; 
Christian  A.  Herter,  Republican  of  Mas- 
sachusetts (received  the  House  award 
last  year) ;  Estes  Kefauver,  Democrat 
of  Tennessee  (now  a  Senator) ;  John  M. 
Vorys,  Republican  of  Ohio;  James  W. 
Wadsworth,  Republican  of  New  York. 

Before  casting  their  ballots  for  both 
House  and  Senate  winners,  members  of 
the  Awards  committee  made  extensive 
studies  of  the  candidates'  voting  records, 
their  legislative  proposals  and  speeches. 
They  got  behind  the  news  stories,  behind 
the  popular  conceptions,  to  learn  who 
really  did  the  big  jobs  in  Congress  in 
1948.  UUCZTCZU 


Collier's  Congressional  Awards  Committee 


Eric  Johnston,  President,  Motion  Pic- 
ture Association  of  America,  Inc., 
Chairman 

Harvey  Winfield  Brown,  President,  In- 
ternational Association  of  Machin- 
ists (A.F.  of  L.) 

Erwin  D.  Canham,  Editor,  Christian 
Science  Monitor 

James  B.  Carey,  Secretary-Treasurer, 
C.I.O. 

Elmer  Davis,  Commentator,  American 
Broadcasting  Company 

Mark  F.  Ethridge,  Publisher,  Louis- 
ville (Kentucky)  Courier-Journal 

Mrs.  Dorothy  Canfield  Fisher,  Author 

Douglas  S.  Freeman,  Editor.  Rich- 
mond (Virginia)  News  Leader 

Doctor  George  Gallup,  Director, 
American  Institute  of  Public  Opinion 

Clinton  S.  Golden,  Labor  Adviser, 
Economic  Co-operation  Administra- 
tion 

Mrs.  Oveta  Culp  Hobby,  Executive 
Vice-President,  Houston  Post 

Ernest  M.  Hopkins,  President,  Na- 
tional Life  Insurance  Company 

Palmer  Hoyt,  Editor  and  Publisher, 
Denver  (Colorado)  Post 


Allan  B.  Kline,  President,  American 
Farm  Bureau  Federation 

Mrs.  Agnes  E.  Meyer,  Journalist  and 
Social  Worker 

Robert  P.  Patterson  (former  Secretary 
of  War) 

Miss  Josephine  Roche,  Director  of 
United  Mine  Workers  Welfare  and 
Retirement  Fund 

Paul  C.  Smith,  Editor,  San  Francisco 
Chronicle 

Robert  Sproul,  President,  University  of 
California 

Walker  Stone,  Editor,  Scripps-Howard 
Newspapers 

John  Stuart,  Chairman,  Board  of  Di- 
rectors, Quaker  Oats  Company 

Norman  Thomas,  Author  and  Lecturer 

Channing  H.  Tobias,  Director,  Phelps- 
Stokes  Fund 

A.  L.  M.  Wiggins,  Chairman  of  the 
Board,  Atlantic  Coast  Line  and 
Louisville  &  Nashville  (former  Un- 
dersecretary of  Treasury) 

Owen  D.  Young  (former  Chairman  of 
the  Board,  General  Electric  Com- 
pany) 


PAJAMAS 
WONT  BIND.. .WONT  SAG... 


The  world's  most  comfortable  pajamas.    No  rope 


around!  your  middle -a  ribbon  of  live  rubber 

mm 

lets  you  b-r-e-a-t-h-e.   The  Super  Seat/        \— also 


4a^  ewc/ttdwe —  on  Shorts,  too. 
No  old-fashioned,  uncomfortable  center  seam  to  bind. 

For  the  name  of  nearest  dealer,  write  Wilson  Brothers,  Merchandise  Mart,  Chicago  54,  III. 
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IF  IT'S  WILSON  WEAR  IT'S  FAULTLESS 

HIGH    QUALITY,    NOT    HIGH    PRICE:     Faultless   Pajamas    •    Shirts    •    Skipper   Sportswear    •    Sweaters 
Super    Shorts    •    Wilcrest   Ties    •    Buffer    Socks   •   T-Shirts    •    Knit   Underwear    •    Handkerchiefs    •    Gloves 
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BEFORE  YOU  BUY  ANY  REEL 
LOOK  AT  THESE 

HURD 


IN-BUILT  REEL  AND  ROD  COMBINATIONS 


The  Coster  is  a  mod- 
ern,   popular-priced, 
n-built  reel   and 
rod  combination  in- 
corporating all  the 
basic    qualities 
nd  many  features 
of  the  original  Super 
Caster.    Spool   drag 
may  be  adjusted 
to  such  a  fine  de- 
gree that  it  virtu 
ally  eliminates 
backlash. 

THE 


s45 


Including  reel,  rod, 

carrying  case  and 

Federal  Tax 


The  Super  Caster,  acclaimed  by 
thousands  of  satisfied  owners,  is 
the  original,  in-built  reel  and  rod, 
with  thumb-button  control,  for  fish- 
ermen who  want  the  finest. 

See  Them  at  Your  Local  Dealer's 

(If  he  does  not  handle,  write  us  direct) 


HURD   LOCK  L  MANUFACTURING   CO. 

Sporting  Goods  Division 
New  Center  Building         Detroit  2,  Michigan 


The  ONLY  addressing  machine  in 
the  entire  world  that  prints 
addresses  through  non-       ^$45 
metallic  typewriter 
stenciled  address 
cards  that  file  and 
serve  as  index  cards. 

Lift  it  — try  it. 

Compare  it  and  you 

will  wonder  why  it  is  priced  so  low. 

ADDRESSING  MACHINE  CO. 

.  -*"•  L49-K  Albany  Street 

$1120  Cambridge  39,  Mass. 

'  d  Established  1898  ■  Rated  AAA  1 

Our  booklet  describes  28  models.  $45  to  $  1  8,000 


TAKE   TIME   TO    BE 


When  big  things  are  coming,  keep 
TRIM  —  the  neat  new  Nail  Clipper 
(hat  cuts  quick  and  clean,  Exquisite 
plated  finish,  a  rile  that  really  files, 
then  folds  away  into  a  light  compact 
unit.  Something  to  toot  about!  ^__d%i 


<>< 


The  VP.  E 


Actual  Size 

25c 

At  tlrufr.  tobacco 

urn!  Ifle  fttom 

Canada  «linlttly  higher 

FOR  COMPLETE  CARE  OF  NAILS 
Bassett  Co..  Derby,  Conn. 


THE  LATE  LOU  REARDON 


At  meals,  when  she  went  on  like  this  to 
the  point  where  the  rest  of  us  were  ex- 
hausted, he  never  so  much  as  shared  an 
expression  or  exasperation  with  anyone 
else.  He  would  not  allow  himself  hus- 
bandly amusement  at  her  expense.  No 
matter  what  the  degree  of  her  fatuity,  he 
was  polite  to  her.  She  was  the  kind  of 
person  who  almost  begs  for  attack,  and 
there  was  something  impressively  decent 
in  his  never  taking  advantage  of  her. 

ONE  night  at  dinner,  she  told  how 
Lou  proposed  to  her  at  a  dance  in 
Philadelphia,  where  they  had  always 
lived.  It  wasn't  a  funny  story;  it  was  not 
meant  to  be.  It  was  an  account  of  the 
duration  of  their  courtship,  the  decora- 
tions at  the  club,  the  number  of  waltzes 
played  and  the  fact  that  during  one  of 
these  Lou  had  looked  down  at  her  and 
said,  "I  want  you  to  marry  me."  Every 
detail  was  believable,  and  there  was 
something  almost  touching  in  the  matter- 
of-fact  way  she  added,  "I  was  pretty 
then."  Lou  made  no  comment.  He  lis- 
tened courteously,  watching  her  out  of 
his  faintly  bloodshot  eyes,  nodding  now 
and  then. 

I  had  an  idea  that  Lou  must  often  have 
said  to  himself,  "Well,  I  asked  her  to 
marry  me,"  and  decided  it  was  up  to  him 
to  take  her  the  way  she  was.  As  a  result 
of  his  attitude,  none  of  the  rest  of  us 
talked  much  about  her.  It  wasn't  just 
that  we  liked  Lou;  it  was  also,  I  suppose, 
our  thinking  that  if  he  could  tolerate  her, 
day  in  and  day  out  for  forty  years,  and 
do  it  so  well,  then  we  should  be  able  to 
do  it  for  a  few  weeks. 

Even  so,  it  was  hard,  especially  when 
she  was  riding  Lou.  Almost  every  day, 
for  example,  she'd  say,  "Now,  Louis, 
just  this  once,  why  don't  you  read  or 
something  instead  of  playing  around  out 
there  with  that  fish  pole?  I  just  can't 
feature  it — fishing,  fishing,  fishing — and 
then  throwing  them  back,  for  Heaven's 
sake!  There  was  some  excuse  for  it  when 
you  kept  them,  but  now  .  .  ." 

On  and  on.  He'd  listen  and  sit  around 
for  ten  minutes  or  so  and  then  go  out  on 
the  beach  with  his  gear.  It  was  a  real 
pleasure  to  watch  him  surf  casting.  I 
had  never  seen  so  easy  a  technique.  I've 
watched  them  doing  it  up  on  Fire  Island, 
hundreds  of  them  along  the  water's  edge, 
most  of  them  clutching  the  pole  and  tak- 
ing off  like  discus  throwers,  even  the  best 
of  them  looking  effortful  about  it  and 
snagging  their  lines  pretty  often.  Lou 
baited  his  hook,  let  the  pole  back  a  lit- 
tle and  then  flicked  it,  all  with  forearm 
and  wrist,  and  it  sailed  out  nearly  a  hun- 
dred yards  or  more  every  time. 

He  could  do  it  sitting  down.  He  had 
a  canvas  chair  he  took  out  with  him, 
and  sometimes  he'd  cast  for  hours  with- 
out leaving  it.  After  casting,  he'd  slip 
the  butt  of  his  pole  into  one  of  those 
metal  sockets  you  put  in  the  sand.  Then 
he'd  pour  himself  a  drink  and  light 
a  cigarette,  or  just  lean  back  and  rest  a 
while  before  reeling  in. 

Often,  after  lunch,  he'd  leave  the  line 
out  for  a  long  time  and  doze  off.  Once 
he  lost  a  pole  that  way,  when  something 
big  struck  and  yanked  it  out  of  the 
socket  before  he  woke  up.  After  that  he 
rigged  up  a  stout  leather  thong  that  went 
around  the  butt  of  the  pole  and  was  at- 
tached at  the  other  end  to  his  wrist. 

He  didn't  want  to  lose  another  pole, 
but  he  certainly  didn't  mind  losing  the 
fish,  and  Mrs.  Reardon's  comment  on 
that  was  one  of  the  few  sensible  ones  I 
ever  heard  her  make.  Other  people  said 
that  until  this  season  Lou  had  always 
kept  his  catches,  when  they  were  good- 
sized.  Now,  for  some  reason,  he  was 
throwing  them  back.  Asked  about  it 
once  or  twice,  Lou  said,  "Well,  hell,  the 
fun  is  hauling  them  in.   How  many  fish 


Continued  from  page  62 

can  you  eat,  anyway?"  Oh,  now  and 
then  he'd  keep  a  big  one  and  give  it  to 
Cap  for  our  dinner,  but  mostly  he  tossed 
them  back. 

It  became  something  of  a  joke,  even 
to  him.  He'd  land  something  the  rest 
of  us  would  have  been  proud  of  and 
then  turn  around  to  anyone  who  might 
be  watching  and  say,  "Undersize,"  and 
let  it  go.  Once,  when  I  was  there,  he  must 
have  felt  the  need  for  a  fuller  explana- 
tion. "I  guess  I'm  getting  old,"  he  said. 
"I  feel  kind  of  sorry  for  them.  The  life 
of  a  fish  is  probably  nice — down  there 
where  it's  all  blue  and  quiet." 

I  didn't  pay  much  attention  to  all  this 
until  one  afternoon  when  I  noticed  that 
Lou  was  casting  shorter  than  usual.  I 
went  over  to  where  he  stood  and  saw 
that  he  was  using  some  huge  hooks  and 
an  extra-heavy  line.  I  asked  him  what 
he  was  trying  for. 

"I  hooked  something  mighty  big  yes- 
terday," he  said.    "Took  my  line.    I'm 
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Cutup 


His  stories  and  antics 
Bring  parties  to  life: 

He's  the  toast  of  the  guests 
And  a  crumb  to  his  wife. 

— NORMAN    R.    JAFFRAY 


just  curious.  I've  heard  of  shark  coming 
in  here,  even  sail." 

"Think  you  could  land  anything  like 
that  from  the  beach,  with  that  gear?" 

"I  doubt  it,"  he  said.  He  cast  out  and 
sat  down  in  his  chair.  "It  would  be 
something  if  I  did,  wouldn't  it?" 

We  talked  for  a  minute  and  then  I 
walked  away  to  stay  clear  of  his  line. 
Suddenly  the  reel  sang  out  and  Lou  was 
on  his  feet,  running  in  short  steps  to- 
ward the  water.  He  went  in  up  to  his 
waist  before  he  started  back,  digging 
his  heels  into  the  sand,  reeling  in  and 
moving  his  pole  from  side  to  side.  I  saw 
the  fish  jump,  twisting  and  flashing,  fifty 
yards  out.  It  was  a  big  one.  all  right, 
three  or  four  feet.  It  looked  as  though 
Lou  had  him,  but  then  he  sat  down  on 
the  sand  hard,  and  his  line  went  slack. 

"Damn!"  he  said. 

"That's  tough,  Lou.  It  looked  like 
what  you  were  after." 

"Oh,  no,"  he  said.  "He  wasn't  much, 
but  he  might  have  been  fun."  He  was 
reeling  in.  "I'd  like  to  know  how  the 
beggar  got  that  line.  It  ought  to  hold  a 
whale."  He  examined  the  frayed  end, 
wagged  his  head  and  took  another  length 
of  line  out  of  his  kit.  He  began  casting 
again,  but  got  only  a  couple  of  small 
ones,  or  smaller  ones.  He  threw  them 
back  and  asked  me  in  for  some  drinks. 

When  I  went  over  to  his  room,  he  was 
on  the  porch  outside  it  with  Mrs.  Rear- 
don  and  three  or  four  of  the  others.  I 
asked  Lou  if  he'd  told  them  about  the 


big  one  he'd  lost.    He  shook  his, 
and  Mrs.   Reardon  started  talkii 
just  don't  see,"  she  said,  "how  ami 
in  his  right  mind  can  go  out  ther 
fish  every  single  day.   Twice  a  day.l 
you.   I  simply  don't  understand.  S\ 
fishing  practically  every   minute 
here  and  yet  when  we're  home,  it 
occurs  to  you.   You  go  to  the  offiq 
like  other  men  and  never  say  a] 
about  fishing  for  months  on  end] 
then  when  we  come  down  here, 
though     you     couldn't     possibly] 
through  a  day  without  it." 

Lou   filled   our   glasses.     "Wei 
said,  "up  home  I  can't  fish.   Ther^ 
fishing.   Here  there  is,  so  I  fish." 

"I  know,  Louis,  but  that's  not  alt{ 
is.  Heavens!  You  never  swim  or  I 
of  the  other  things.   You  could  s\ 
sail  or  go  down  into  the  Everglade 
sorts  of  things.    But  you  just  fisl| 
drink  those  awful  Martinis." 

"These  aren't  awful  Martinis," 
good-naturedly.  "I  make  possibJ 
best  Martinis  in  the  world."  Hel 
his  own  glass  and  took  most  of  it  | 
in  one  swallow.  He  looked  at  the 
fondly  and  said,  "Easily  the  best."! 

"Goodness,"  Mrs.  Reardon  said, 
ing  toward  me.    "He  must  have  a] 
stitution  of  iron."  I  agreed. 

After  that,  I  kept  up  with  Re| 
until  dinnertime.  I  was  pretty 
when  we  went  in  to  eat,  but  I  n<] 
something  interesting  ..bout  it. 
Reardon  had  gone  on  talking, 
hadn't  heard  more  than  a  qua 
what  she  had  said. 


LOU  was  out  again  the  next  after 
i  casting  his  heavy  line.  I  watchet 
admiring  him  a  good  deal  for  v 
reasons,  among  them  his  fitness  afi 
evening  that  had  given  me  a  te 
head.  We  were  the  only  ones  o' 
beach.  Lou  sat  in  his  chair,  the 
standing  at  a  high  angle,  the  f 
thong  between  it  and  his  wrist  swi 
a  little  in  the  light  breeze.  I  was  jt 
ing  there,  getting  the  sun,  and  Lo 
looking  out  over  the  water.  All  of  ; 
den  the  pole  shot  up,  and  Lou  se 
to  leap  out  of  his  chair.  He  fel 
skidded  down  to  the  water,  then  g 
footing  again,  just  as  I  jumped  up. 

He  ran  into  the  water,  reachin 
for  the  pole  that  shot  ahead  of  hi 
dropped   and   he   got   a  grip   on 
thought  he  turned  toward  me,  just'  : 
and   grinned  broadly,   but   before!  ^ 
meant  anything  to  me,  he  was  f 
forward  again  and  skimming  aero: 
water.   I  saw  the  pole  snapping  ur. 
a  couple  of  times  as  it  dragged  Lot 
some  waves.   By  this  time,  I  was  h| 
ing — and  feeling,  somehow,  that  it 
matter.  This  was  crazy,  but  it  was 
pening.    Lou  was  being  taken  oi 
some  large  fish  and  he  couldn't  ge 
of  that  pole. 

I  stood  there  and  watched  him, 
along  the  surface,  then  under  it,  v 
real  wake  behind  him.  Then  tht 
sounded.  I  saw  Reardon's  feet  for  J 
ment,  wide  apart,  going  down,  an 
water  was  quiet.  I  think  I  saw  him  b 
ing  the  surface  one,  *  more,  much  fa 
out,  as  I  stood  there  hollering  am 
others  began  running  onto  the  beac 

But  that  was  all.   We  got  a  boat 
down  the  beach  and  rowed  out  1 
We  never  even   found   the  pole. 
Coast  Guard  flew  a  plane  arouni 
three  days,  but  they  didn't  find  anyl 
No  one  found  anything,  ever.  Old  !] 
don  had  just  been  taken  along,  by  s 
thing  big,  down  to  where  it  was  all 
and  quiet.   As  I  said  before,  I  coi 
feel  too  bad  about  it.   I  didn't  tell 
about  that  quick  laugh,  or  smile,  he  1 
me  just  before  going  out,  but  I  ' 
that's  what  it  was. 
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Relieved 


incredibly  fast 

the  way  thousands  of  physicians 
and  dentists  recommend  — 


NACIN 


fore's  why 

is  like  a  doctor's 
■a    criptton.  That  is,  it 
not  one  but  o 
bmatiop  of  medi- 
proved  ingred 
Get  Anacin 
today. 
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SLUGGISH? 


1  »l  Alive  Again  with  JAD 

iih   constipation    need    no    longer    slow    you 
:vn       make  you    feel  dull  and   logy.   Jad  (g!     the 


i,  quirk  acting  laxative  can  give  you  wonder- 
rtitt  within  an  hour,  make  you  feel  better 
.  Yes.  Jad  works  fast,  but  smoothly,  to  give 
he  kind  of  relief  you  want.  Jad  is  alkaline. 
«*  txeess  stomach  acidity  as  it  makes  bowels 
again.  Switch  to  Jad  today  for  that  new 
feeling.  At  all  druggists. 


ONCE  I  WAS  A  TOOMLER 


Qontinued  from  page  30 


INGROWN  NAIL 

Hurting  You? 

Immediate 
Relief! 

few  dropa  of  OUTGRO  brin*  blessed  relief  from 
cw*ntingpain  of  injrrown  nail.  OUTGRO  touth- 
•  the  skin  underneath  the  nail,  allowing  the  nail 
be  cot  and  thus  prev.-rtintr  further  pain  and  dis- 
fti  ■aafort.  OtTGKO  \*  available  at  all  drug  counters. 
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out  for  wallflowers.  They  might  be  fat, 
or  dangerous  but  the)  bad  paid  their 
money  for  two  weeks  ol  entertainment 
and  we  had  to  see  they  sol  it.  We  lugged 
them  around  the  floor  nil  we  were  dizzy 
and  during  dance  intermissions  we  did 
porch  shows!  Wherever  we  found  a  lit- 
tle group  we  started  in  on  a  routine.  No- 
bods  was  going  to  get  away  from  good 
old  White  Roe  Lake  without  being  en- 
tertained. Oh,  happy,  happy  days  in  the 
country! 

But  the  real  tragedy  was  rain.  The  lit- 
tle stenographers  from  New  York  would 
save  up  all  year  for  their  two  weeks  in 
the  country.  They  had  a  new  outfit,  a 
snazzy  bathing  suit  and  a  great  ambition 
to  land  a  man.  They'd  arrive  late  Friday 
or  Saturday  morning — and  then  the  rain 
would  arrive.  It  would  rain  all  Saturday, 
all  day  Sunday  and  all  day  Monday.  We 
would  be  knocking  ourselves  out  toom- 
ling  and  acting. 

Inducing  the  Stenos  to  Stay 

Tuesday  morning  would  be  D-Day. 
They'd  rout  us  out  at  the  crack  of  dawn 
with  the  horrifying  cry,  "They're  start- 
ing to  check  out!"  Into  the  fray  we'd 
plunge.  No  time  for  orange  juice  or  cof- 
fee— right  into  the  fray  we'd  go.  Fun, 
frolic,  gags,  funny  hats,  japes — anything 
and  everything.  I  have  a  headache  right 
now  thinking  about  it. 

But  it  was  great  training  for  an  actor. 
The  shows  were  slapped  on  so  hurriedly 
then  an  actor  had  to  be  as  good  at  ad- 
libbing  as  at  reading  lines. 

If  there  was  a  stage  wait  to  fill  in,  as 
once  happened  to  Dore  Senary  and  Moss 
Hart,  they  had  to  invent  an  act  on  the 
spot.  They  did  an  English  number  in 
which  Schary,  in  a  waiter's  uniform, 
acted  as  a  sounding  board  for  Moss. 
When  Moss  came  in  and  started  talking 
with  what  he  considered  an  English  ac- 
cent, Dore  didn't  understand  him  and 
the  audience  didn't  understand  him  but 
it  used  up  three  minutes  and  got  the 
show  back  on  the  rails. 

And,  baby,  you  had  to  be  good  or 
those  guests  told  you  about  it.  If  we  were 
doing  a  dramatic  show,  the  chances  were 
they  had  all  seen  it  on  Broadway  and 
were    quite    capable    of   spoiling   your 


dancing  fun  by  pointing  out  slight  inade- 
quacies in  your  performance. 

My  last  two  years  on  the  summer  cir- 
cuit were  spent  at  Tamiment  in  the  1\> 
(.onos  ol  Pennsylvania.  That  wasn't 
really  the  Borsht  Circuit  because  the 
woik  was  confined  to  acting  and  we 
weren't  required  to  loomle.  It  was  there 
that  I  met  my  wife,  Sylvia  Fine,  and  be- 
gan working  on  the  material  we  aie  Btill 
using. 

Sylvia  was  getting  a  hundred  dollars  a 
season  to  do  original  material  and  play 
the  piano  foi  the  shows.  Every  week  she 
dul  an  opening  and  closing  number,  a 
big  production  number,  a  love  song  and 
a  comic  number.  We  rehearsed  from  ten 
till  six  every  day  and  never  saw  a  guest. 
We  saw  the  sunshine  by  appointment 
only  but  we  learned  a  lot  about  the  the- 
ater. It  was  there  that  Sylvia  did  the 
numbers  that  were  later  to  become  fa- 
mous as  Anatole,  Stanislavsky  and  Pav- 
lowa.  I  performed  the  latter  in  red 
flannel  drawers. 

It  was  a  great  life,  the  Borsht  Circuit. 
Jan  Peerce,  now  the  famous  Metropoli- 
tan tenor,  was  playing  the  fiddle  in  the 
orchestra,  and  Michael  Kanin,  now  a  di- 
rector in  Hollywood,  did  a  toomle  in 
which  he  imitated  the  cry  of  a  child  and 
ended  by  dumping  a  bowl  of  oatmeal 
over  his  head.  Max  Liebman,  the  boss 
at  Tamiment,  was  an  understudy  for  ev- 
erything and  one  night  almost  brought 
the  police  by  losing  his  pants  when  he 
lifted  his  arms  in  declamation  in  a  rous- 
ing number  from  The  Desert  Song. 

I  firmly  believe  that  the  Borsht  Circuit 
saved  the  art  of  stage  comedy  in  Amer- 
ica. The  circuit  flourished  during  the 
depression,  when  vaudeville  was  dead, 
stage  shows  were  almost  nonexistent  and 
there  was  nowhere  else  for  young  talent 
to  show  its  stuff.  They  threw  you  in  up 
to  your  eyes  and  you  either  survived  or 
perished.  I  did  Minnie  the  Moocher  for 
the  first  time  at  an  orchard  session.  I 
learned  the  art  of  timing,  ad-libbing  and 
self-defense.  Those  vacationists  might 
love  you  as  an  individual  but  they  could 
make  your  life  miserable  if  the  show 
wasn't  good. 

And  they  could  check  out.  Those  awful 
words!  I  still  tremble  whenever  I  hear 
them. 


Viewpoint 


By  DAVE  GERARD 


"The  plot  was  sort  of  silly  and 
the  music  wasn't  too  good.  But 
I  thought  it  was  a  swell  show" 


"Did  you  ever  see  so 
many  naked  women 
in  one  show  before?" 
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DONALD    F.    MOSS 


Medicine  and  Politics  Don't  Mix 


THE  big  health  question  over 
which  we  are  now  wrangling  is 
how  to  provide  proper  medical 
care  for  those  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans who  are  now  unable  to  get  it. 

Collier's  thinks  it  would  be  a  tragic  blunder 
both  on  the  part  of  the  advocates  of  govern- 
mentally  hired  doctors  and  on  the  part  of 
organized  medicine  to  allow  this  issue  to  de- 
generate into  a  political  quarrel. 

People  feel  very  intensely  on  the  subject 
now.  When  recently  we  published  Lester  Ve- 
lie's  careful  report  of  British  experience  with 
socialized  medicine,  we  received  an  impres- 
sive load  of  mail. 

People  wrote,  telegraphed  and  telephoned. 
All  had  something  they  wanted  to  say.  It  was 
not  all  on  one  side. 

Some  young  doctors,  especially  those  con- 
nected with  excellent  medical  schools,  said 
that  they  favored  some  kind  of  publicly  pro- 
vided medical  care.  They  also  said  that  they 
feared  to  speak  out  publicly  lest  they  offend 
older  and  better-established  doctors. 

The  American  Medical  Association,  con- 
cerning which  Howard  Whitman  has  written 
two  articles  for  Collier's,  represents  140,000 
out  of  165,000  practicing  physicians  in  the 
United  States.  The  A. MA.  is  in  bitter  conflict 
with  the  advocates  of  government  medicine  as 
recommended  by  President  Truman  and  as. 
advocated  by  Oscar  Ewing,  Federal  Security 
Administrator.  The  first  of  the  two  Whitman 
articles,  entitled  Doctors  in  an  Uproar,  runs 
in  this  issue. 

The  conflict  between  the  Administration 
and  the  A.M.A.  resembles  the  quarrel  be- 
tween the  government  and  the  public  utility 
corporations  a  generation  ago.  That  issue  was 


messed  up  horribly  by  hate,  stubbornness  and 
misunderstanding.  Billions  of  dollars  were 
lost  that  might  have  been  saved  if  good  will, 
imagination  and  a  willingness  on  both  sides 
to  compromise  had  prevailed. 

We  think  both  the  doctors  and  the  politi- 
cians and  the  social  workers  who  animate  the 
politicians  should  try  not  to  re-enact  this 
costly  blunder.  Health,  even  life  itself,  rather 
than  dollars,  is  the  ultimate  stake  of  the  medi- 
cal controversy. 

Certainly  the  problem  is  not  insoluble  in- 
trinsically. It  is  not  even  very  difficult.  Let's 
look  at  it. 

How  must  we  provide  proper  medical  care 
for  those  millions  of  Americans  now  unable 
for  one  reason  or  another  to  get  it? 

A  great  many  people  do  get  excellent  medi- 
cal care  now.  They  will  not  be  benefited  by 
governmentally  employed  doctors.  Perhaps 
they  are  a  minority  and  possibly  not.  There  is 
dispute  over  the  numbers. 

But  there  are  othefr  great  sections  of  the 
population  which  do  not  now  get  proper  medi- 
cal care.  Some  live  in  the  rural  areas  too 
sparsely  settled  to  attract  enough  doctors. 
Some  are  too  poor  to  pay  for  medical  care. 
Yet  they  need  it. 

If  the  politicians  and  the  doctors  will  reason 
calmly  about  the  actual  problems,  for  they  are 
many  and  not  just  one,  and  not  wander  into 
confusing  accusations  and  prejudices  and  so- 
cial theories,  they  can  work  out  friendly  and 
satisfactory  solutions. 

The  doctors  think  the  reformers  and  politi- 
cians want  to  socialize  medicine.  That  fear  is 
not  so  fantastic. 

The  British  Labor  government  is  Socialist. 
The  British  socialized  medicine  because  a  vot- 


ing majority  of  the  British  people  wanted  to 
try  out  socialized  medicine. 

That  is  not  true  in  the  United  States. 
Americans  want  good  medical  care  for  more 
people,  not  an  experiment  in  Socialism. 

The  doctors  and  their  A.M.A.  have  a  per- 
fect right  to  object  to  being  socialized.  The 
doctors  might  ask:  Why  not  start  socializing 
the  lawyers  first?  Do  not  they  need  socializ- 
ing quite  as  much  as  the  doctors?  Or  why  not 
start  with  journalists?  Are  reporters  and  edi- 
tors so  generous  and  kind  that  they  would  not 
be  improved  by  a  little  socializing? 

We  think  we  shall  get  along  faster  and  bet- 
ter if  the  advocates  of  better  medical  care  for 
more  people  get  this  lurking  desire  for  Social- 
ist experimentation  out  of  their  heads.  Some 
of  it  is  there  now  to  confuse  the  issue. 

We  think  also  that  individual  initiative  is  as 
good  for  medicine  as  it  is  for  industrial  pro- 
duction. We  think  the  American  standard  of 
living  is  the  highest  in  the  world  because  every 
ambitious  child  is  free  to  develop  all  his  ca- 
pacities and  to  get  paid  for  his  services.  We 
see  no  reason  to  exclude  doctors  from  the 
benefits  of  a  free  enterprise  system. 

We  also  think  that  the  question  of  how  to 
provide  proper  medical  treatment  for  those 
millions  of  Americans  now  unable  to  get  it 
must  be  answered — and  it  must  be  answered 
in  a  manner  satisfying  to  majority  public 
opinion. 

We  think  it  would  be  very  wise  for  Con- 
gress to  create  a  truly  competent  and  unpo- 
litical commission  with  which  the  doctors 
could  in  dignity  co-operate.  Out  of  such  a 
group,  comparable  to  the  British  Royal  Com- 
mission, a  truly  statesmanlike  plan  might 
evolve. ...  W.  L.  C. 
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Bigger  Value  Every  Day 


It's  a  good  thing  we  don't  have  to  make  your 
telephone  instrument  bigger  every  time  we 
make  it  possible  for  you  to  call  more  people. 
You'd  have  to  move  out  of  the  house  to  make 
room  for  the  telephone. 

The  big  increase  in  the  number  of  Bell  tele- 
phones— 10,500.000  have  been  added  since  the 
end  of  the  war  — is  just  one  reason  for  the 
increased  value  of  the  telephone.  There's  been 
an  increase  in  quality  as  well  as  quantity. 


Service  is  more  valuable  because  calls  go 
through  faster,  more  accurately.  Often  they  go 
farther,  too.  Millions  of  calls  a  day  now  travel 
greater  distances  at  the  local  rate. 

There  has  never  been  a  time  when  the  tele- 
phone has  been  of  greater  value  to  you  than 
right  now. 

And  the  cost  is  still  low.  Increases  in  tele- 
phone rates  are  much  less  than  the  increases  in 
most  other  things  you  buy.  They  average  only 
a  penny  or  so  per  call. 
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Week's  Mail 


A  for  Americanism 

Dear  Sir:  It  is  my  desire  to  complin 
you  on  the  continually  constructive  nat 
of  your  editorials. 

Each  editorial  is  endeavoring  in  so 
manner  to  put  forth  some  constructive  t 
gestion  designed  to  make  our  system  w 
better  and  survive  the  rigors  of  the  extra 
of  right  and  left  of  economic  and  politi 
thought. 

Allow  me,  therefore,  as  an  ordinary  (i 
very  independent  politically)  citizen, 
award  you  a  very  large  A — for  Amcnc 
ism.        Edward  Doane,  Los  Angeles,  ( 

Home  Decoration 

Gentlemen:  I  was  surprised,  delighted  i 
wonderfully  thrilled  to  encounter  F 
Henle's  work  of  art,  Spring  in  Wyom 
(Mar.  26th).  I  am  a  comparative  stran 
to  the  Far  West,  but  it  only  takes  a 
two  summers  to  fall  in  love  with  the  mol 
tains  and  landscape  so  completely  expres 
by  the  glorious  vista  Fritz  Henle  captui 
I  will  be  truly  grateful  if  you  will  furnis 
reproduction  of  that  photograph  suita 
for  framing. 

Paul  Hance,  New  Haven,  Co 

Fie  on  the  Filibuster 

Hon.  Tom  Connally  (Care  Collier's) 
Dear  Senator:  No  other  legislative  bod) 
the  world  has  the  right  to  "filibuster"  orp 
vent  the  body  from  doing  business.  1 
even  the  British  House  of  Lords  is  withi 
restrictions  on  debate. 

A  senator's  right  of  speech  and  deb 
should  have  reasonable  limitations  as 
time,  content  and  relevancy.  A  United  Sta 
senator  in  filibuster  is  just  as  bad  as  a  gai 
ster  with  a  gun.  Perhaps  he  is  worse  thai 
gangster,  because  he  should  know  better. 
William  Ross,  Brooklyn,  N. 

Galley  Slave  Mutiny 

Dear  Charlotte  Adams:  I'm  just  a  * 
going  slinger  who's  been  on  tankers  now 
years  off  and  on. 

About  these  recipes  you  have  been  p 
ting  out.  Some  of  these  frustrated  salestr 
you  have  aboard  nowadays  have  the  nei 
to  come  to  me  and  ask  me  to  try  them  o 
The  bums  never  ate  sea  pie,  Indian  pudd: 
beans  and  rice,  etc.,  etc.  No,  it's  fresh  mi 
shore  bread,  steak  (sirloin),  prime  ribs,  e 
etc.,  and  still  they  beef. 

Well,  so  long,  maybe  I  am  getti 
grouchy.  I'm  going  on  vacation  next  tr 
I'm  going  to  check  in  to  a  good  hotel,  bu 
case  of  my  favorite  firewater  and  make  I 
miserable  for  a  few  waiters  for  a  chan 
Incidentally  if  you're  under  forty  and  n 
sonably  good-looking,  how  about  lur 
some  afternoon  and  we  can  discuss  a  f 
recipes?         Tom  Foley,  New  York,  N. 
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Salve  of  Spirit(s) 

Gentlemen:  I  was  very  much  entertair 
by  Harold  Wolffs  Is  the  Witch  Doc 
Helping  You?  (Apr.  2d).  Medical  sciei 
need  not  go  back  centuries  to  darkest  Afr 
to  rediscover  past  cures.  I  have  before  m 
book  of  remedies  written  in  longhand 
a  staid  doctor  of  Ohio,  one  hundred  ye 
ago.  Calomel,  bark  of  trees,  red  clo 
heads,  roots  of  plants  (juice  of  Indian  pai 
root  mixed  with  equal  parts  alcohol  cm 
stomach  ailment).  Bible  quotations  a 
witchcraft  are  stirred  together  and  guan 
teed  to  cure  both  man  and  beast.  Queen 
Sheba  Liniment  and  Eagle  of  the  West  Sa 
were  hot  stuff.    Here  are  two  of  his  cur 

For  liver  complaint:  one  heaping  t 
spoon  of  liver  of  a  hare  dried  and  pulv 
ized  fine. 

Corns:  Use  nitric  acid.   I  did  and  by 
time  I  got  some  spirits  of  ammonia  on 


• 
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4  out  of  5  State  Farm  Mutual  policyholders  benefit  at 
next  renewal .  .  ,  savings  total  more  than  $10,000,000  in  1949! 


Other  costs  may  still  be  rising.  But  not  the  cost 
of  State  Farm  auto  insurance!  It's  actually  being 
reduced.  Not  just  here  and  there,  but  the  coun- 
try over! 

4  out  of  5  policyholders  will  benefit  at  next 
renewal  date.  Some  will  save  109.'>.  Others  20%. 
Some  as  high  as  37* !  Only  a  few  will  save  noth- 
ing at  all.  Rate  reductions  vary  in  different  areas 
because  they  are  based  on  the  driving  record  of 
State  Farm  policyholders  in  each  community. 

State  Farm  policyholders  will  benefit  by  a  re- 
duction of  more  than  $10,000,000  in  premiums 
this  year! 

New  policyholders  in  State  Farm  will  benefit  in 
all  localities  where  the  new  rates  apply. 

Three  basic  operating  techniques  have  made  it 
possible  for  State  Farm  to  offer  more  insurance 
protection  for  the  money  during  the  last  25  years! 


1.  State  Farm  policies  are  written  for  a  six-month 
period  rather  than  the  usual  twelve-month 
period.  It  is  therefore  possible  to  adjust  rates 
at  more  frequent  intervals. 

2.  It  is  State  Farm's  aim  to  insure  only  careful 
drivers.  This  keeps  down  the  number  of  acci- 
dents among  State  Farm  policyholders — keeps 
our  cost  of  operation  down  to  the  minimum. 

3.  State  Farm  is  a  mutual  company.  Savings  are 
always  immediately  passed  on  to  policyholders. 

For  your  protection,  State  Farm  provides  twice  as 
much  public  liability  protection  and  five  times  as 
much  property  damage  protection,  as  is  required 
by  any  state  financial  responsibility  law. 

Your  licensed  State  Farm  agent  will  give  you  full 
details.  He  will  be  glad  to  advise  you  on  all  your 
insurance  problems.  Look  under  "State  Farm 
Insurance  Companies"  in  your  telephone  book. 


Meet  Emrie  Pinney  of 
Oakland,  California.  He 
is  one  of  State  Farm's 
7,500  licensed  agents 
from  coast  to  coast  in 
the  U.  S.  and  Canada. 
Part  of  Pinney's  respon- 
sibility is  to  make  sure 
his  company  insures 
only  careful  drivers.  Because  State  Farm  driv- 
ers had  fewer  accidents  last  year,  State  Farm  is 
able  to  announce  greatly  reduced  auto  insur- 
ance costs  in  most  communities.  It  will  pay 
you  to  meet  the  State  Farm  agent  in  your 
community  and  learn  about  these  new  rates. 

Get  details  today.  Look  up 
'State  Farm"  in  your 
telephone  book. 


TOM  ke,  4ee  you,  attfowi  BBSTtotu^kt  r 


Don't  Just  mm"  because  of 
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SMOKE  ALL  VOL  WANT!  this  new,  pure-white  tooth  paste 
with  Lusterfoam  attacks  tobacco  yellow  and  off-color  breath. 


The  yellow  film  of  ''tobacco  mouth" 


III 


is  a  little  thing — but  it  can  disfigure 
your  smile  like  a  missing  tooth! 

And  the  odor  of  "tobacco  mouth" 
.  .  .  oh — oh!  Lady,  it's  just  not 
like  you.  Why  offend  a  friend?  Why 
annoy  a  neighbor — even  in  all  in- 
nocence? It's  so  easy  to  be  com- 
Eletely  sure  of  yourself  if  you  use 
isterine  Tooth  Paste.  Here's  why — 

It  contains  Lusterfoam — a  special 
ingredient  that  actually  foams  clean- 
ing and  polishing  agents  over  your 
teeth  .  .  .  into  the  crevices — re- 
moves fresh  stain  before  it  gets  a 
chance  to  "set"  .  .  .  whisks  away 
that   odor-making   tobacco   debris! 

See  for  yourself  how  Listerine 


Tooth  Paste  with  Lusterfoam  fresh- 
ens your  mouth  and  your  breath! 
Get  a  tube  and  make  sure  that 
wherever  you  go — you  won't  take 
"tobacco  mouth"  with  you! 


Electron-Microscope  shews  difference! 

Tooth  surfaces,  magnified  6,300  times,  illustrate  how 
new,  scientifically  perfected  cleaning  and  polishing 
agents  enable  Listerine  Tooth  Paste  to  heighten  tooth 
brilliance  and  surface  smoothness  .  .  .  attacking  a 
major  cause  of  Tobacco  Mouth. ' 


LEFT:  Tooth  surface  polished  with  ordinary  polish- 
ing Ingredient. 

RIGHT:  Surface  of  same  tooth  polished  with  new 
Listerine  Tooth  Paste. 
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fire,  half  of  my  toe  was  burned  up.  The  corn 
was  cured. 

Answer  this  one  for  me  if  you  can.  Some 
years  back  I  was  working  in  a  structural  iron 
plant  in  southern  California.  I  had  a  mess 
of  warts  on  my  hands.  A  Mexican  saw  them. 
He  told  me  that  he  would  go  to  the  mission 
that  night  and  offer  a  prayer.  The  next 
morning  my  paws  were  as  free  of  warts  as  a 
baby's  cheeks.  The  warts  were  gone  but  I 
have  never  fully  recovered  from  the  shock. 
Nathan  Fleming,  Marseilles,  111. 

...  It  has  also  been  discovered  that  sar- 
saparilla  root  is  a  relief  in  some  heart  dis- 
eases and  may  also  cure  barrenness  in  some 
women. 

I  have  a  friend  who  has  been  child- 
less eleven  years.  After  taking  sarsaparilla 
root  powder  every  day  for  several  months, 
she  conceived. 

D.  Monzello,  Brigham,  Utah 

Battleship  Killer 

Dear  Sirs:  I  enjoyed  Battleship  Killer— The 
War's  Greatest  Story  (Apr.  2d)  very  much. 
Since  no  picture  of  Lieutenant  de  la  Penne 
mentioned  in  it  was 
shown,  I  thought  per- 
haps you  might  like 
to  have  one  I  hap- 
pened to  have  in  my 
possession,   taken 
when  Italy  was  still  a 
monarchy. 

For  his  achieve- 
ment, Lieutenant  de 
la  Penne  received  a 
promotion  in  rank 
and  Italy's  highest 
decoration,  the  Medaglia  d'Oro  al  Valore 
Militare,  comparable  to  our  Congressional 
Medal  of  Honor. 

C.  M.  Giardina,  Washington,  D.  C. 

'Correction,  Please! 

Dear  Sirs:  Re  The  Menace  of  Red  China 
(Mar.  19th)  Budenz  says  the  American  Com- 
munist party  had  listed  my  book,  Report 
from  Red  China,  as  recommended  reading. 
That  makes  me  a  Communist — or  at  least 
that's  the  inference  from  the  casual  way  he 
says  it. 

Let  it  be  noted  that  Report  from  Red 
China  was,  so  far  as  possible,  written  as  a 
reporter's  report  of  where  I  went,  what  I 
saw,  and  what  I  did  in  the  Chinese  Red  areas 
during  the  five  months  I  spent  with  them  in 
the  closing  period  of  the  war.  That,  and  no 
more. 

And  for  the  record:  I  am  not,  never  have 
been,  and  don't  ever  expect  to  be  a  Commu- 
nist—Chinese, American,  Russian  or  any 
other  brand. 

Harrison  Forman,  Shanghai,  China 

.  .  ,  Mr.  Budenz'  article  on  the  Chinese 
Communists  proves  the  close  connection 
between  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  Chinese 
Communists,  the  existence  of  which  some 
wishful  daydreamers  are  still  unwilling  to 
admit.  In  the  light  of  such  clear  revelation, 
the  American  people  should  realize  that  the 
great  significance  of  the  U.S.  is  in  helping 
preserve  the  independence  of  China  and  the 
freedom  of  one  fifth  of  world  population 
which  is  the  duty  of  all  democratic  nations. 
J.  C.  Chen,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Your  Day  in  Court 

Dear  Sir:  Well,  after  many  years,  someone 
has  finally  done  it! — published  an  article 
about  our  vile,  our  unspeakable,  our  ex- 
pensive lower  courts.  (Our  Reeking  Halls 
of  Justice,  Apr.  2d.) 

For  many  years  as  a  newspaperman,  I  was 
sickened  and  appalled  by  what  I  observed. 

Chicago  and  Philadelphia  were  the  worst. 
The  traffic  courts  in  New  York  City  make  in- 
dividuals contemptuous  of  law  and  justice: 
Loss  of  a  day's  pay,  an  insulting  attitude  on 
the  part  of  magistrates,  police  and  court  at- 
tendants are  common. 

Because  of  calloused  municipal  systems, 
it  will  take  a  generation  to  bring  about  im- 


provements.   But  you  are  helping  to| 
the  way. 

William  H.  Rodoers,  Ossining, 

Glory  Road 

Editor  Collier's:  John  Kord  Lage 
fine  article  on  The  Glory  Road  (Mar. 
brings  back  many  fond  memories 
former  Iowa  editor  who  published 
columns  about  the  Lincoln  Highway, 
well  I  remember  the  "birth  pangs" 
tured.   I  enjoy  Collier's. 

A.  D.  McGuire,  Osawatomie, 

The  Weak" a  Male 

Dear  Sirs:  Teresa  M.  Donato  (The  \s| 
Mail,  Apr.  2d)  is  entirely  mistaken  i| 
thinks    all    men    are    besotted,    depr 
pickled  in  alcohol,  saturated  with  nic 
and  like  the  kind  of  female  who  runs  arL 
painted  up  like  a  savage,  blowing  smo| 
other  people's  faces  or  sipping  cockt 
some  tavern. 

It  is  bad  enough  to  see  these  cigal 
sucking  Susies  with  their  wrinkled,  cl 
pasty  complexions,  looking  ten  to  t\l 
years  older  than  they  are,  but  worse  tol 
ize  that  60  per  cent  of  the  babies  bo| 
cigarette-smoking  mothers  die  befc 
age  of  two.  The  wise  woman  (there  i 
some)  will  refrain  from  the  use  of  harl 
body-  and  soul-destroying  poisons  an] 
tain  their  natural  beauty  and  femininill 
Everett  I.  Zoerb,  Washington,  [ 

Cad! 

Dear  Sirs:  Re  George  Frazier's  Handj 
Joan  from  San  Antone  (Mar.  12th). 
almost  thirty  years  old  and  can  reme| 
when  Crawford  first  started  looking 
Considering  that  movies  can  make  a 
look  20  years  younger  than  she  really  | 
man  would  certainly  have  to  stretch  \ 
agination  to  believe  she  was  born  in 
Winston  L.  Moore,  Abilene,  1j 

Mr.  Senator,  Sir  I 

Dear  Editor:  Senator  John  C.  Stenniil 
tide  (Mar.  26th)  should  have  been  cl 
What  a  Dixiecrat  Would  Like  You  to| 
lieve  About  the  South. 

He  makes  no  mention  of  the  cheap 
with  which  Negro  life  and  Negro  righti| 
held  south  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line 
many  parts  of  the  South  the  life  of  a  N| 
is  cheaper  than  that  of  a  well-bred 
hound.  The  ruling  classes  of  the  Soutbl 
doing  more  to  breed  Communism  thanf 
other  one  thing.  Note:  I  am  a  white  i| 
Lewis  Omer,  Carthagel 

.  .  .  What  is  really  behind  the  slow  profl 
of  the  South  is  prejudice.  The  good  t| 
tor  will  say  that  economics  will  cure 
prejudice.  Richness  does  not  necessil 
bring  happiness.  A  man  might  have  unl 
wealth,  but  if  his  neighbors  do  not  acl 
him  as  their  equal,  he  is  hurt  to  the  I 
depth  of  his  soul.  Educate  the  whites;  ill 
them  where  they  are  wrong;  get  them  tol 
cept  the  Negro  as  their  equal;  then  [ 
other  things  will  fall  in  line. 

D.  W.,  Fort  Worth,  T| 

I  Knew  Him  When 

Dear  Editor:  I  enjoyed  every  line  of 
Wild  Irish  Downey  (Mar.  19th)  thoroui 
— mostly  because  I  remember  him  "wh 
Back  in  the  days  when  he  was  singin 
the  New  Grand  Central  in  St.  Louis,  1 
souri,  I  had  faith  that  he  really  would  I 
great  singer.  I  can  remember  Eugene  I 
nis,  who  was  a  famous  psychic,  telling  K 
ton  Downey  that  he  would  be  a  sec 
John  McCormack.  I  am  sure  Mr.  Do* 
will  remember  this  beautiful  girl — and 
engagement  there  in  St.  Louis  with 
Skouras  Brothers  Theatres.  And  I  can 
member  the  thrill  I  got  when  he  sang 
for  Two  accompanied  by  Gene  Rodemi 
orchestra,  which  also  became  very  fam 
Mrs.  Ed.  Y.  Jones, 
Cedar  Rapids,  I 

Collier'*  for  May  21,  1 
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Winterglo 

WINTER     AIR     CONDITIONER 


Give  next  winter  a  warm  welcome 


.  a  brand  new  oil-fired  unit  for  small  homes  and  individual  apartments. 


•  American-Standard  Heating  Equipment  is  engineered  to  provide  you  with  carefree  comfort,  winter  after 
winter.  And  whether  you  prefer  winter  air  conditioning,  radiant  heating,  radiator  or  warm  air  heating  .  .  . 
whether  you  burn  coal,  oil  or  gas  .  .  .  you'll  find  American-Standard  Heating  Equipment  efficient  and  eco- 
nomical. Sold  through  selected  Wholesale  Distributors  to  your  Heating  and  Plumbing  Contractor.  Conven- 
ient time  payments  for  remodeling.  Write  for  our  free  home  book,  which  contains  main  useful  room  ideas 
as  well  as  complete  information  about  American-Standard  Heating  Equipment  and  Plumbing  Fixtures. 
American  Radiator  &  Standard  Sanitary  Corporation,  Dept.  K95,  Pittsburgh  30,  Pa. 
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The  wide  popularity  of  the  Master  Pembroke 
I'ath  ii-  typical  of  all  American-Standard  Plumb- 
ing Fixtures.  They're  the  finest  that  money  can 
buy— yet  they  cost  no  more  than  others. 


AMERICAN   BLOWER 


CHURCH   SEATS 


DETROIT  LUBRICATOR 


KEWANEE  BOILER 


ROSS  HEATER 


TONAWANDA   IRON 


ofi-o6,  Dry  Sea  ft/ 


"...  SAM'S  nice  to  be  with,  but  he'd  be  a  lot  nicer  if  he  did  some- 
thing about  that  Dry  Scalp!  His  hair  is  dull  and  unruly— must  be 
awfully  hard  to  manage.  And  he  has  loose  dandruff,  too!  I've  got  just 
the  right  ticket  for  him— 'Vaseline'  Hair  Tonic!" 


IT'S  EASIER  than  you  may  think!  'Vaseline'  Hair  Tonic  checks  Dry 
Scalp  .  .  .  makes  a  world  of  difference  in  the  good  looks  of  your  hair. 
It's  ideal  with  massage  before  shampooing,  too.  Contains  no  alcohol 
or  other  drying  ingredients.  It's  double  care  ...  for  both  scalp  and 
hair  .  .  .  and  it's  economical,  too. 

Vaseline  HAIRTONIC 

TRADE     MARK   ® 

TOPS  IN  ENTERTAINMENT:  DM.  CKIIlflAN,  STARRING  JIAN  MIMSHOIT,  OH 
CBS,  WEDNESDAY  NIGHTS;  lITTlt  MERMAN,  NEW  MYSTERY  SHOW,  SATURDAY 
NIGHTS,     ON     AtC.      SEE     YOUR     NEWSPAPER      EOR      lOCAl     BROADCAST     TIME. 


BY  FUELING  FOSTER 


Many  Chinese  names  for  modern  ob- 
jects describe  them  with  a  picturesque 
clarity.  When  translated  into  English, 
for  example,  cigarette  is  literally  pa- 
per smoke,  locomotive  is  fire  wagon, 
telephone  is  electricity  talk,  safety  ra- 
zor is  gentleman  instrument,  motion- 
picture  theater  is  electricity  shadow 
hall,  and  life  insurance  is  man  old- 
age  guarantee  to  feel  at  ease. 

********* 

A  new  type  of  lens,  which  took  two 
Parisian  opticians  17  years  to  perfect, 
produces  motion  pictures  in  color  on 
black-and-white  film.  The  lens  con- 
tains four  filters — red,  blue,  green  and 
yellow — each  of  which  prints  its  own 
impression  on  each  frame.  When  pro- 
jected through  a  similar  lens,  each  im- 
pression passes  through  its  own  filter 
and  all  four  "recompose"  the  picture 
in  color.  This  invention,  called  Roux- 
color,  may  end  the  movie  industry's 
long  search  for  a  simple  process  in 
which  the  color  is  in  the  lens  instead 
of  the  film. 

********* 

Occasionally,  a  bullet  is  found  deeply 
embedded  in  an  elephant  tusk 
shipped  to  market.  In  a  few  cases,  it 
has  not  been  discovered  until  the  tusk 
has  been  cut  up,  because  the  mark  in- 
dicating its  point  of  entry  had  been 
obliterated.  Several  billiard  balls  have 
been  finished  before  it  was  learned, 
by  their  awkward  roll,  that  they  con- 
tained a  bullet.  One  such  ball  is  pre- 
served in  the  Museum  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons  in  London. 

********* 

Not  long  ago,  a  door-to-door  survey, 
in  which  5,000  typical  American  citi- 
zens were  asked  a  number  of  ques- 
tions, revealed  that  64  per  cent  of 
them  were  under  the  impression  that 
the  commodity  bought  and  sold  on 
the  floor  of  the  New  York  Stock  Ex- 
change was  livestock. 

********* 

Niagara  Falls  is  exceeded  in  height  by 
67  other  waterfalls,  20  of  which  are 
in  the  United  States.  Angel  Falls  in 
Venezuela,  the  world's  loftiest  cata- 
ract, is  3,300  feet  or  virtually  20  times 
as  high  as  Niagara. 


In  1822  in  Brookline,  Vermont,  a 
stranger  who  called  himself  Dr.  John 
Wilson  sought  and  secured  the  job  of 
schoolmaster.  Having  this  handsome 
bachelor  among  them  so  pleased  the 
villagers  that  they  also  granted  him 
permission  to  erect  a  new  one-room 
schoolhouse.  The  structure  was  built 
round,  instead  of  square.  The  doctor 
explained — and  was  believed  by  all — 
that  he  had  chosen  the  shape  because 


it  allowed  for  more  window 
therefore,  more  light.  But 
reason  for  his  wanting  the  wine 
face  in  all  directions  was 
upon  his  death  some  yean 
Through  certain  marks  on  hisl 
he  was  identified  as  Captain  Tbl 
bolt,  a  notorious  British  criminl 
had  long  been  wanted  by  the  Ij 
police. — By  Natalie  Hamblyf 
Hartford,  Connecticut. 

********* 

No  private  mausoleum  in  exl 
approaches  in  size  the  Gol  Guil 
Sultan  Mohammed  Adil  Sl[ 
Bijapur,  India.  Built  betweeJ 
and  1656,  this  tomb  is  a  huge 
structure  surmounted  by  a  cj 
dome.  Its  total  height  is  equiv:| 
that  of  a  17-story  building, 
terior  space  is  so  great  that  il 
hold  more  than  100,000  cask<| 

*******  ** 

Until  the  seventeenth  centu  J 
women  would  allow  a  physil 
assist  them  in  childbirth  becj[ 
their  idea  of  modesty.  Evl 
several  generations  after  the  rj 
was  started,  a  woman  while  f 
birth  to  a  baby  would,  to  les:| 
embarrassment,  be  covered  I 
sheet,  which  required  the  dol 
perform  his  work  without  bet| 
to  see  what  he  was  doing. 

********* 

Except  for  the  two  or  three  m 
go  on  weekly  shopping  trips  fo 
few  inhabitants  of  Albinen,  5 
land,  ever  leave  the  village,  1 
getting  in  and  out  is  such  a  d 
undertaking.    The  community 
ated    on    a    mountaintop    a© 
only  by  a  ladder.    The  ladder 
against  the  almost  perpendicur 
of  the  mountain,  and  is  600   A 
50  stories,  in  height. 

•••*•**•• 
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One  of  the  longest  periods  a  ,m 
heart  ever  stopped  occurred  di  n 
operation  on  a  sixteen-year-c  I 
in  a  New  York  hospital  on  J  ill 
16,  1948.    After  his  heart  hadd 
all  movement,  forty  minutes '« 
before    it    responded    to    trem 
When  it  did,  it  returned  to  its  jr 
beat  so  quickly  that  the  of 
could  be  continued,  and  it  la;  sd 
another  hour. — By  Mrs.  B.  J 
ner,  Houston,  Texas. 


*-****•*** 

Although  the  first  passenger 
was  opened  in  London  80  ye 
only  17  other  cities  have  sim 
structed  and  now  operate  suc| 
urban  transit  lines.    They  are 
Barcelona,  Berlin,  Boston,  B\\ 
Buenos    Aires,    Chicago,    Gl 
Hamburg,  Liverpool,  Madritl 
cow,  New  York,  Paris,  Philal 
Sydney  and  Tokyo. 
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New  Zenith"Twin  Cobra"  Combination 

Combines  Zenith*  Supremacy  in  Record-Playing,  FM  and  AM  Radio,  with 
None  of  the  Short-Cuts  in  Size  and  Power  Found  in  Ordinary  Radio-Phonographs! 


•     ECORDS  ...  In   this   powerful   "Twin   Cobra" 

ya  (honograph  unit,  one  Cobra*  Tone  Arm  repro- 

uces  the  new  Long-Playing  Records  on  a  radi- 

l  lie*  wave  ...  45  minutes  of  music  on  a  single 

,  isk,  as  only  Zenith  can  bring  it  to  you.  The  other 

:  *obra   Tone   Arm   with    Silent -Speed    Changer 

»jtomatically  plays  10  or  12  inch  standard  records, 

il    iveals  their  tone  beauty  as  vou've  never  heard  it 

efore.  keeps  them  sounding  like  new  for  over 

.000  plays! 

RADIO  .  .  .  This  is  genuine  Zenith-Armstrong 

,  with  patented  "Power  Line"  antenna,  that 

ings  you  FM  programs  static-free  even  in  the 

•t^orst  storms  .  .  .  that  leading  FM  experts  say  "does 

*■  *  ill  justice  to  the  superiority  of  FM  broadcasting." 

I" 


^ 
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N      I      T 


You  hear  only  tone  of  startling  brilliance  and  fidel- 
ity ..  .  enjoy  no-fade,  no-drift  tuning  not  possible 
with  imitation  FM  sets. 

AM  RADIO  ..  .  Here  you  enjoy  the  powerful 
Standard  Broadcast  reception  of  Zenith's  sensa- 
tional 9-H  chassis.  It  has  made  Zenith  famous  for 


Compare  the  superlative 
value  of  this  great  new 
Zenith  "Twin  Cobra" 
Blackstone  before  you  buy 
any  combination.  See  how 
its  more  complete  listen- 
ing pleasure  is  comple- 
mented by  the  graceful 
Hepplewhite  elegance  of 
its  genuine  Mahogany  ve- 
neer cabinet.  Your  Zenith 
dealer  invites  vou! 


P      O 


A      T      I      O      N 


long-distance  performance  in  cities,  towns  and 
rural  areas  across  the  nation.  With  the  oversize 
Zenith-built  Alnico  5  speaker,  it  brings  you  superb 
tone  quality  at  all  levels  of  volume.  And  the  exclu- 
sive Radiorgan*  makes  you  master  of  64  different 
tonal  combinations  at  button-touch! 


•LONGDISTANCE*  RADIO 

and  TELEVISION 


*®  ©   I  949 

Over  30  Years  of  "Know-How*'  in  Radionics*  Exclusively 
Also  Makers  of  America's  Finest  Hearing  Aids 


c    o 
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ILLINOIS 
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Automobile  Service   4 
is  his  business  w 

As  a  local,  independent  serviceman,  your  United  Motors 
man  needs  your  approval  to  stay  in  business.  His  living 
depends  on  keeping  the  neighborhood  cars  in  good  condi- 
tion. When  your  car  needs  a  safety  check-up  or  any  other 
attention,  you'll  do  well  to  see  him,  because  automobile 
service  is  his  business.  He  uses  experienced  mechanics, 
latest  service  methods,  original  equipment  parts— in  fact, 
everything  that  insures  a  top-notch  job. 


LOO*   FOR 
THIS  SIGN 


ERVIC 


*fOTO&*$ 


IT'S  RIGHT 
NEARB Y 


Selected  independent  automotive  service  stations  are  authorized  by 

UNITED    MOTORS    SERVICE 

DIVISION  OF  GENERAL  MOTORS  CORPORATION 

fo  display  the  sign  above  and  to  sell  and  service  these  products: 

DEICO    Shock    Absorbers 
GUIDE   Lamps 
DELCO-REMY    Storting, 

Lighting   and    Ignition 
KLAXON   Horns 
HARRISON    Radiators 
DEICO   Hydroulic  Brakes 
MORAINE  Engine  Bearings 


DEICO   Batteries 

AC  Fuel   Pumps,  Gauges 

and   Speedometers 
INLITE  Brake  Lining 
SAGINAW  Jacks 
DEICO  Radio  Parts 
HYATT   Roller  Bearings 
ROCHESTER  Carburetors 


DELCO  Auto   Radios 
DUREX   Gasoline   Filters 
HARRISON   Heaters 
DELCO   Home   Radios 

and   Television 
NEW   DEPARTURE 

Ball  Bearings 
HARRISON  Thermostats 


The  Week's  Work 


Director  Jean  Negulesco  feeds  milk  and  jokes  to  writer-actress  Ida  Lupil 


SEEMS  that  writing  is  nothing 
new  to  the  lovely  and  talented 
Ida  Lupino,  whose  first  short 
short,  Exit  Cue,  we  proudly  present 
on  page  62.  Miss  Lupino  confesses 
she's  been  writing  since  she  learned  to 
spell  C-A-T.  "Fact,"  she  says,  "the 
hero  of  ray  first  story  was  a  beautiful 
torn  Persian.  He  bit  the  dog  and 
earned  a  crown — and  I  earned  a 
spanking  for  wasting  my  time  on 
trash  instead  of  Shakespeare." 

Between  that  spanking  and  this  first 
short  short  sale,  Miss  Lupino  has  con- 
centrated on  screen  originals,  of 
which  she's  sold  a  couple. 

Miss  L.  feels  it  inevitable  that  Exit 
Cue  should  be  about  the  theater. 
There's  been  an  acting  Lupino 
around  as  far  back  as  Naples  in  1600. 

Will  Miss  Lupino,  now  that  she's 
hit  the  slicks,  give  up  acting  for  writ- 
ing? "I  hope  I  am  energetic  and  in- 
spired enough  to  do  both  for  a  while," 
she  told  me.  "But  when  I'm  too  old 
to  steer  a  wheel  chair  on  stage,  I  shall 
concentrate  exclusively  on  the  peri- 
patetics of  my  pen.  I  am  most  grate- 
ful to  Collier's  for  its  wonderful 
encouragement  to  that  end." 

BARRY  PEROWNE  (Visa  for  X, 
p.  18)  at  eight  was  just  a  Dead 
End  Kid  in  the  English  dock  town  of 
Portsmouth.  Just  across  the  street 
was  a  modest  house  where  Conan 
Doyle  had  practiced  as  a  doctor,  and 
invented  Sherlock  Holmes.  "There 
was  nothing  for  me  but  to  start  writ- 
ing," reports  Barry.  "I've  been  look- 
ing for  a  Sherlock  ever  since." 

Mr.  Perowne  left  school  at  four- 
teen, worked  as  secretary  to  a  Hindu 
historian,  then  in  a  carrousel  and 
roller-coaster  factory. 

He  spent  54-  years  in  the  war,  in  the 
British  infantry  and  in  intelligence. 
"Sometimes,  as  when  a  story  finds  a 
home  with  Collier's,  the  windows  of 
the  Conan  Doyle  house  seem  to  wink 
nostalgically,  and  in  the  hollow  cav- 
ern of  my  dome  an  encouraging  voice 
booms,  'Come,  Watson,  you  know 
my  methods.' " 

THE  background  events  leading  up 
to  I  Was  King  of  the  Safecrack- 
ers, which  begins  an  explosive  five- 
part  journey  on  page   13,  began  at 


San  Quentin  prison  some   18 
ago  where  Dean  Jennings,  a  your| 
porter  covering  the  death  house 
the  San  Francisco  Call-Bulletin 
one  Herb  Wilson.   "Wilson  had 
a  Baptist  minister,"  Jennings  re 
"and  we  had  a  sort  of  rapport  be<| 
my  father  was  an  Episcopal 
for  45  years.  Wilson  wanted  tol 
writer — imagine  a  guy  who  go) 
teen  million  wanting  to  knock 
self  out  on  a  typewriter — and  I 
to  help  him.   I  got  him  some  b»| 
including  How  to  Make  Big  Mi 
at  Beautiful  Letters — and  we  st| 
a  long  correspondence." 

Wilson  finally  got  his  parole,  dl 
peared  and  not  until  last  sum  me 
Jennings  hear  from  him.  Wilson 
in  Suva  in  the  Fijis  and  was  reai 
peddle  his  literary  output.  Jem) 
agreed  to  help. 

Then  suddenly  Wilson  poppe 
in  Vancouver,  sent  Jennings  a  sa 
of  material  on  his  life  in  crime, 
rest  is  infamy,"  confesses  Jenn 
"After  I  got  the  green  light  from 
lier's,  I  flew  up  to  Canada  to  thtj 
lated  island  where  Wilson  now 
spent  more  time  extracting  morel 
terial  via  the  Jennings  Extractor,! 
Pat.  0077606*.  flew  to  New  "N 
locked  myself  in  a  hotel  room| 
wrote  this  serial  in  25  writing 
Have  you  ever  sat  on  a  hard  chai| 
25  writing  days?  You  ask  what 
doing  now.  I'm  recovering,  natcll 

This  convalescence  is  taking  J 
at  Paradise  Cove,  on  San  Franf 
Bay,  where  the  Jenningses  live, 
have  our  own  little  beach  right  al 
back  door,  where  we  catch  cl 
sharks,  clams  and  sunburn,"  l| 
claims.  "Our  view  takes  in  San  (J 
tin,  and  with  binoculars,  we  cal 
most  see  our  friend  Warden  I| 
surrounded  by  his  5,000  guys.  I 
looking  for  another  Wilson." 

Dean  has  been  writing  for  25  ;| 
and  has  some  350  whodunits  tl 
credit — plus  appearances  in  aboil 
magazines,  and  a  couple  of  booll 
eluding  The  Man  Who  Killed  HI 
During  the  war  he  was  with  the  (I 

"As  a  result  of  my  stint  witrl 
master  cracksman  Wilson,  I  nowl 
self-conscious   and   guilty   as   t| 
when  I  approach  a  safe,"  he 
f esses.  .  .  .  Ted  ShaI 


To  obtain  a  reprint  of  the  cover  on  this  issue,  send  15  cents  to 
Collier's  Birthday  Parly  Reprint  Department,  Springfield,  Ohio 
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]eu>!  Sensational! 


RADIO-PHONOGRAPH 


PLAYS  33V3   RPM    COLUMBIA  "LONG    PLAY"    RECORDS! 


PLAYS   45    RPM    VICTOR    RECORDS    (WITH    LARGE   CENTER   HOLE) 


/ 


[First  time  ever  in  a  table  combination! 

Sensational  new  Admiral   'triple-play"  radio- 

'"^honograph  plays  all  records  (33'3,  45,  and 

.78  RPM)  ...  all  sizes  (7,  10  and  12  inch) 

I   .  .  and  all  automatically  with  high. 

1 

fidelity  Miracle  tone  arm.  Comes  equipped 

with  standard  center  post  to  play  all  10 

and  12  inch  records.  Special  center  post  for 

7  inch,  33' 3  RPM  records,  $1.75;  for  45 

RPM  records  ' 


Improved  superhet  radio 
Trigs  in  programs  crystal  clear  and  with 
[glorious  tone.    Sec  it!    Hear  it!  At  your 
(Admiral  dealer.  Admiral  Corporation, 

thicago  47— World's  Largest  Manufacturer 
f  Automatic  Radio-Phonographs. 


MODEL   6V12 


I 


Price!  slightly  higher  in  south  and  for  west 
— subject  to  change  without  notice. 


w.V  «A  '«V- 


PLAYS    78    RPM    STANDARD    RECORDS! 
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TELEVISION      NETWORK!         ADMIRAL       "BROADWAY        REVUE,''      FRIDAYS, 


sports'  round-up  time's 
around  again! 


t 


he  sun  says  it's  Spring,  and  the  dial 
says  that  Summer  sports  are  back  againl  Count  on  B.V.D. 
to  give  you  cool  smooth  fabrics,  cut  for  an  active  man's 
comfort.  Look  to  B.V.  D.  for  the  latest,  smartest  patterns,  the 
newest,  neatest  colors,  in  sport  shirts,  swim  trunks,  beach  sets 
and  just  about  everything  else  for  'round-the-clock  smartness. 
And  compare   B.V.D.'s  realistic  prices  for  unbeatable  value! 


(I.   *Ruggers  shirt  with  two-way  collar, 
worn  open  or  with  a  tie.  Bold  plaid  patterns 
in  washable  rayon. 

b.   Famous  *B.V.D.  *Rogue  shirt  with  its 
buttonless,  slip-on  styling.  In  a 
wealth  of  rich  colors. 

C.   Beach  set— matching  shirt  and  boxer 
swim  trunks,  in  novel  turtle  design. 


d.  B.V.  D.  "Q''  shirt,  in  colorful  knitted 
patterns.  The  perfect  play  shirt — you'll  want 
a  whole  collection  I 

e.  More  popular  every  summer,  these  well- 
styled  B.V.  D.  Walking  Shorts  are  cool, 
comfortable,  casual. 

f.  Soft  brushed  wool  anklet  in  all  popular 
colors — you  never  have  too  many. 


U  ■■  ■•  U 


BRAND 


'Next    to    myself    I    like    'B.V.D.'    best!" 

'B.V.  D."   "ROGUE"  AND  "RUGGERS"  TRADE  MARKS  ARE  REG.  U.  S.  PAT.  OFF. 
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lerbert  Wilson  sits  at  a  window  of  the  secluded  cabin  on  an  island  in  British  Columbia  where  he  is  spending  the  last  years  of  his  life  in  solitary  retirement 

I  Was  King  of  the  Safecrackers 

By  HERBERT  EMERSON  WILSON  «*  told  to  deais  jennengs 


! 


irrbert  U  ilson  thought  that  by  carefully  studying  police 
xethods  and  the  mistakes  of  other  criminals  he  could  escape 
ustire.  Hut  his  story  teacltes  that  even  tlie  most  astute 
I  riminal  must  pay  in  the  end.  August  VolUner,  former 
I  iresident  of  the  Internationid  Association  of  Chiefs  of  Po- 
ce.  and  criminology  authority  for  tlw  Encyclopaedia  Bri- 
innica,  says,  "Herbert  Wilson,  with  his  syndicated  crime 
lethotls,  represents  the  highest  peak  thai  criminality  has 
J  ver  attained  in  this  country.  !\'evertheless,  U  ilson  has 
J  gain  proved  that  the  way  of  a  transgressor  is  hard.  Any 
^M  n»r,  deluded  youth  who  contemplates  a  life  of  crime  will 
•am  from  the  many  lessons  in  if  ilson' s  story  that  it  pays 
|||  ■>  slop,  look  and  listen  before  embarking  on  a  career  that  has 
ttc  pleasures  but  many  sorrows  and  regrets." 


PART     |    OF  A  FIVE-PART  ARTICLE 

I  WILL  never  forget  the  last  sermon  I  preached 
and  the  words  I  used :  "Thou  shah  not  steal."  I 
will  never  forget  it  because  when  I  walked 
iway  from  the  First  Baptist  Church  in  East  San  Di- 
;go  the  next  day — the  church  where  I  was  pastor 
— I  was  on  my  way  to  a  long  career  in  crime.  I  did 
t  deliberately.  After  twenty  years  in  the  pulpit  I 
>ecame  the  most  successful  safeblower  in  Ameri- 
an  criminal  history.  I  blasted  65  big  safes  and 
faults  from  coast  to  coast  and  robbed  the  mails  for 
total  take  of  some  $15,000,000.  not  counting 
vhat  my  boys  might  have  picked  up  when  they 
vere  off  duty. 


I  studied  burglary  as  a  science — and  I  mastered 
it.  The  burglar  tools  and  techniques  I  invented  set 
a  standard  in  the  underworld  and  are  still  being 
used  today,  though  not  with  the  same  skill  and 
nerve.  I  had  the  most  talented  mob  of  safecrackers 
ever  collected  in  one  gang.  I  had  both  men  and 
women,  and  each  was  a  specialist  in  explosives, 
burglar  alarms,  "fronting,"  strong-arm  work,  cas- 
ing, spotting  or  some  other  line.  Some  were  tem- 
peramental, some  were  weak,  and  some  were  so 
downright  dangerous  that  sometimes  I  had  to  take 
their  rods  away  so  they  wouldn't  bump  somebody 
on  a  job. 

Crime  was  our  business — and  we  made  it  big 
business.  We  took  police  methods  and  used  them 
for  our  own.  We  had  locators,  private  detectives, 
expert  drivers,  mechanics — and  pretty  girls  for  spe- 
cial jobs.  We  used  Dictographs  and  binoculars. 
We  photographed  banks,  offices  and  stores,  and 
made  blueprints  and  maps  before  we  attacked.  We 
owned  trick  automobiles,  yachts,  hotels  and  apart- 
ment houses,  and  we  chartered  planes  when  we 
wanted  speed. 

We  hired  and  fired  people  like  any  other  outfit. 
We  had  our  own  mob  doctor  and  our  own  fences 
who  would  buy  anything  from  a  million  dollars' 
worth  of  bonds  to  an  antique  clock.  We  even  had 
our  own  prop  department  with  police  uniforms, 
badges,  fake  credentials,  false  mustaches  or  any- 
thing else  we  needed  for  a  job.   We  had  the  actors 
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to  use  them,  too.  and  I've  seen  performances,  when 
there  were  lives  at  stake,  that  would  shame  any- 
thing on  Broadway  today. 

We  moved  from  city  to  city  for  five  years,  left  no 
clues  and  never  came  close  to  a  pinch.  Sometimes 
we  cased  half  a  dozen  jobs  at  a  time,  then  cleaned 
them  out  in  one  night.  The  cops  were  dizzy  and  the 
Pinkertons  were  really  catching  it.  We  wrote  off 
jobs  as  flops  if  the  haul  was  under  a  hundred  grand. 
We  only  picked  big  places,  like  Harvard  University, 
Sinclair  Oil,  Southern  Railway,  National  Biscuit 
Company,  the  Fifth  Street  store  in  Los  Angeles, 
Hale  Brothers  in  San  Francisco  and  banks  in  half 
a  dozen  states. 

We  took  a  trip  to  London  and  cracked  a  big  safe 
there  because  my  girl  wanted  the  $60,000  lavaliere 
the  guy  had  on  display.  We  clipped  Mrs.  Charlotte 
King  Palmer  in  New  York  for  jewels  worth  about 
$700,000 — or  so  she  said — and  we  broke  up  Nick 
the  Greek's  poker  party  in  Hollywood  by  heisting 
all  the  cash  in  sight.  We  even  cased  the  United 
States  Treasury,  and  I  still  think  it  could  have  been 
cracked.  I  made  only  one  mistake  and  one  was 
enough.  . . . 

My  story  begins  in  the  little  Canadian  village  of 
Wyoming,  Ontario,  where  I  was  born  just  68  years 
ago.  My  father,  Malcolm  Wilson,  was  a  chem- 
ist and  inventor,  and  I  used  to  hang  around  his 
laboratory  while  he  worked.  He  had  a  process 
(CONTINUED  ON  PAGE   72) 
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By  HARRIET  FRANK  JR. 


Melanie's  faro  and  figure  had  exploded  a  thousand  flash 
bulbs,  but  Jason — the  sucker — was  looking  for  a  soul 


T  BEGAN  fine,  but  Jason  Leigh  was  nervous. 
He  was  going  to  phone  from  the  airport  and 
then  decided  against  it.  He  didn't  want  her 
alerted.   She  had  to  come  through  on  her  own. 

She  lived  in  a  long  white  house  in  the  Palisades. 
It  had  a  sea  wall,  a  lot  of  green  grass  and  orange 
trees. 

He  walked  toward  the  front  door.  He  realized  he 
was  taking  a  long  chance  on  this  Melanie  Gayne, 
who  was  small  and  slumberous — according  to  the 
photographs  he  had  seen.  The  photographs  had 
reminded  him  of  a  fawn  startled  in  her  bath.  It  had 
been  quite  a  sight  for  an  early  spring  morning. 

He  rang  the  doorbell  and  suddenly  realized  how 
well  he  liked  his  job  and  the  salary  that  went  with  it. 
He  liked  his  life;  he  liked  the  way  he  felt  in  the 
mornings — every  morning  but  this. 

He  rang  again.  There  was  a  lot  hanging  on  a 
photograph,  and  a  strange,  insistent  feeling. 

There  still  was  no  response.  He  knocked  nerv- 
ously, and  when  nothing  happened,  he  pounded. 

A  voice  floated  down  from  somewhere  over  his 
head.   "Stop  that!"  it  said. 

"Well,  answer  the  door  then." 

"Why?"  The  voice  had  the  tartness  of  a  green  ap- 
ple. Can't  be  Melanie's  voice,  he  thought.  Hers 
had  to  be  tender  and  soft. 

He  stepped  back  to  get  a  view  of  the  second  story. 
He  saw  only  the  white  curtain  fluttering  out  of  the 
window.  He  called  up  to  it. 

"I'm  not  selling  anything.  I'm  from  Search 
Magazine." 

"What  are  you  looking  for?" 

"A  way  to  get  into  this  house." 

"Nobody's  home!" 

"You  are."  Whoever  was  talking  still  didn't 
show  herself. 

"I'm  nobody — everybody  knows  that.  Besides, 
I'm  in  pajamas  and  my  hair  isn't  combed." 

"What  color  is  it?" 

"My  pajamas?" 

"No — your  hair." 

"Red." 

This  was  not  Melanie.  Jason  Leigh  was  suddenly 
tired. 

"Mind  if  I  pick  an  orange?" 

"Hungry?" 

"Haven't  had  breakfast." 

"You  sound  pathetic.  Go  around  back — the 
kitchen  door  is  open." 

It  was.  The  kitchen  was  large  and  clean,  and 
smelled  of  vinegar  and  cinnamon.  He  drew  up  a 
chair  to  the  table  and  waited.  After  a  moment 
she  came  in. 

Red  hair,  freckles — too  thin — but  her  ankles 
were  good.    He  knew — because  he  started  looking 

"I'm  going  to  have  a  long  talk  with  Adam,"  he  said. 
"And  get  hit?"  she  asked.  "Well,"  he  said,  "111  duck" 


from  there.  "How  do  you  like  your  eggs?"  she 
asked. 

"Laid.  After  that,  I  don't  care." 

"I  haven't  any  time  for  nonsense." 

"Any  inclination?" 

"None."  She  faced  him  straight  on.  "Are  you 
really  from  Search?" 

"Honest  Injun." 

"Last  month  we  had  a  reporter  from  Request  and 
the  month  before  from  Heritage.  They  come  all 
the  time." 

"What  for?" 

"Last  month  she  was  Orange  Queen  and  before 
that,  some  sculptor  said  Melanie  had  the  sexiest 
arms  in  the  Western  Hemisphere."  She  began  to 
break  the  eggs  with  deadly  efficiency. 

"What's  your  name?"  asked  Jason. 

"Sarah  Agatha.  Horrible,  isn't  it?  But  you  asked." 

"Last  name  Gayne?" 

She  hesitated  for  a  moment.  "No,"  she  said 
firmly. 

"What  then?" 

"Whitefish." 

"That's  pretty  terrible." 

She  set  a  plate  before  him. 

"You're  nice,"  he  said. 

"Yes,  I  am."  She  brought  him  a  glass  of  milk. 
"But,  then,  I  have  to  be." 

"Compulsion." 

"It's  mostly  because  I  haven't  got  a  figure.  I  sup- 
pose you  noticed." 

He  grinned.    "I  suppose  I  did." 

SHE  swung  her  bright  shining  hair  over  her  shoul- 
der. "Flat.  Nothing  helps  it.  Somebody  told 
me  malted-milk  tablets — I  ate  three  bottles." 

Jason  held  out  his  cigarettes.  She  took  one  and 
bent  near  for  a  light.  She  smelled  of  starch  and 
sunshine. 

"Tell  me — when  does  Melanie  appear?" 

Her  voice  lowered  to  a  confidential  whisper.  "She 
doesn't." 

"Why  not?" 

She  began  washing  the  dishes. 

"Miss  Whitefish — I  must  see  Melanie  Gayne.  If 
I  phone  for  an  appointment?" 

"I  tend  to  her  public  relations,"  Sarah  Agatha 
said.  "You  won't  get  it." 

"Is  there  any  particular  reason?" 

"Yes.   It's  Adam's  birthday." 

"Give  him  my  best.   Who's  Adam?" 

"Never  mind." 

"You're  not  afraid  of  anything,  are  you,  Sarah 
Agatha?"  He  paused  and  then  asked  doubtfully, 
"Melanie  hasn't  got  two  heads  or  anything  like 
that?"  He  counted  on  the  red  hair.  Her  temper 
flamed  to  match  it. 

"She's  perfectly  beautiful."  And  then  a  note  of 
(CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  48) 
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LEO   CMOPLIN 


ECA  goods  like  these  have  saved  Europe  from  chaos,  but  they  will  have  been  wasted,  warns  the  author,  unless  we  have  a  substitute  when  ECA  expir 

After  The  Marshall  Plan  -What  1 

Bv  ERIC  JOHNSTON 


"We  need  to  get  the  job  of  world  eco- 
nomic recovery  off  the  backs  of  the  tax- 
payers and  into  the  hands  of  American 
private  enterprisers  who  can  run  it  as 
a  profitable  business  venture,"  says  the 
author  of  this  article.  Every  citizen 
who  foots  the  enormous  bill  will  want 
to  learn  more  about  his  daring  plan 


WE  SOLD  ourselves  the  Economic  Co-oper- 
ation Administration  on  the  theory  it  would 
tidy  up  the  disordered  economic  household 
of  Western  Europe  in  four  years  flat.  Renovation 
and  repairs  for  everything  were  going  to  cost  ap- 
proximately 17  billion  dollars.  And  on  the  given 
date  in  1952,  we'd  get  measured  for  a  halo,  wave 
good-by  to  the  reincarnated  Western  Europeans 
and  come  home,  full  of  honors  and  satisfaction. 
That's  the  way  we  were  talking,  but  most  of  us 
didn't  think  that  way.  We  knew  deep  down  inside 
that  ECA  at  its  very  best  was  an  uncertain  gamble, 
a  temporary  measure  to  buy  time  against  the  spread 
of  Communism.  We  knew  four  years  and  17  billion 
dollars  couldn't  do  a  complete  overhauling  job  on 
Western  Europe. 


IN  IfcRNATIOHAL 


The  author  at  a  House  hearing 

Today  we  are  beginning  freely  to  admit  it. 

But  what  are  we  doing  in  a  practical,  definite 
way  to  fashion  a  substitute  for  ECA  when  its  life 
expires  three  years  from  now?  The  need  to  do  it 
is  urgent.  We  can't  wait  until  the  eleventh  hour. 
We  need  now  to  agree  on  an  acceptable  substitute 
program. 

Shall  we  renew  this  vast  govemment-to-govern- 
ment  program  for  another  four  years  or  more?  That 


is  what  some  of  the  nations  now  under  ECA  a 
telling  us  we'll  have  to  do.  Shall  we  turn  ECA  in 
a  permanent  world  design  for  relief  and  recc 
struction?  That's  what  many  other  countries  d 
under  its  umbrella  are  clamoring  for. 

I  have  always  backed  ECA  as  an  expedient 
give  Europe  a  breathing  spell  and  as  a  progra 
helpful  to  us  politically  and  economically.  B 
there's  a  limit  to  the  ECAs  we  can  afford.  We  c 
give  away  just  so  much  without  going  bust  o\ 
selves. 

We've  got  to  begin  to  tell  the  rest  of  the  woi 
that  ECA  is  not  a  permanent  institution,  that  < 
look  ahead  to  the  time  when  private  capital  vs 
underwrite  a  long-range  recovery  program  onj 
good  business  basis.  Since  the  war  some  govei' 
ments  have  knowingly  discouraged  Americ 
private  investments  because  they  prefer  govei 
ment-to-government  aid — they  can  use  it  as  ca; 
paign  funds  to  keep  themselves  in  power. 

But  we  must  tell  them  that  we  propose  to  get  t 
job  of  world  economic  recovery  off  the  backs  of  t 
American  taxpayers  and  into  the  hands  of  Ame 
can  private  enterprisers  who  can  run  it  as  a  mui 
ally  profitable  business  venture. 

The  world  needs  a  monumental  program  of  ( 
velopment    and    industrialization.     The    worl 
(CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  68) 
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Bv  ERIC  HATCH 


The  story  of  a  boy  and  his  dog,  and  of  the  judge  who  had  been 
ordered  to  punish  them — whether  they  were  guilty  or  not 


THE  judge  sat  behind  the  bench  of  justice, 
lulled  half  asleep  by  the  dull  droning  of  the 
electric  fans  and  the  lawyers'  voices,  and 
|  vas  glad  he  was  an  American.  He  was  glad  because 
■  Lad  he.  for  instance,  been  English,  he  would,  in 
Ikpite  of  the  heat,  have  had  to  be  wearing  a  wig  in- 
I  itead  of  just  his  light  black  robe.  That  would  have 
I  peen  unbearable.  As  it  was,  the  magistrates  court 
n  this  teeming  inland  city  was  like  a  furnace. 

He  drew  a  pad  toward  him  and  picked  up  a 
pencil  and  began  to  draw  pictures  of  fish.  Some- 
Umes  he  drew  water  around  them,  sometimes,  al- 
hough  it  took  more  effort,  a  cake  of  ice  beneath 

Pthem.     Half   listening  to  the  voices  he   thought 
Jkbout  the  »hree-o'clock  train  to  Lake  Marble.    He 
poped  to  Heaven  he  could  catch  that  train.     It 
(  Lvould  get  him  up  to  the  lake  and  his  camp  and 


his  family  in  time  for  a  swim.  He  missed  his 
family  badly  during  these  summer  weeks  and 
worried  about  them — especially  about  the  boy. 

He  lifted  his  eyes  from  his  pad  and  briefly  sur- 
veyed the  room.  It  was  filled  with  a  scattering  of 
bored,  sweltering  spectators,  a  bored  cub  reporter 
from  the  Clarion,  the  court  clerk  and  stenographer, 
two  bailiffs  and  assorted  perspiring  policemen. 
Below  the  bench  sat  two  angry-looking  Portuguese- 
American  women  backed  by  their  lawyers.  The 
women  glared  at  each  other.  The  lawyers,  look- 
ing browbeaten,  like  husbands,  stared  listlessly  at 
the  bench. 

Why  the  devil,  thought  the  judge,  won't  that 
damned  defense  lawyer  move  for  dismissal  so  I  can 
grant  it  and  get  'em  out  of  here  and  get  on  to  the 
next  case  and  catch  my  train? 


Then,  like  a  strain  of  sweet  music,  he  heard  the 
defense  lawyer  say,  " — move  that  this  case  be  dis- 
missed." 

"Dismissed,"  said  the  judge.  "Next  case!"  Judge 
Baranca  glanced  at  a  page  of  notes  in  his  own  hand- 
writing. 

"Dog  bite,"  he  read.  "Newsstand  operator. 
Name,  Mulroy.  Dog  owned  by  nephew  of  same 
name  who  works  at  stand.  Dog  nonrabid  but 
probably  dangerous.  Charged  with  harboring 
vicious  animal  and  maintaining  a  nuisance.  Possi- 
bly so.    Check  this  part  carefully.    Third  offense." 

He  was  still  looking  at  the  notes  when  the  court 

stenographer  reached  up  and  placed  an  envelope 

before  him.    He  opened  it,  took  out  a  slip  of  paper 

and  read:  "Okay  with  J.  throw  the  book  at  this 

(CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  76) 


t  Presently  he  lifted  a  tear-streaked  face. 
['Could  you  not  blame  me  instead  of  him?" 
lie  said.  "He's  just  a  dog.  He  doesn't  un- 
j  Berstand  about  laws  and  things.  Let  him  go' 


ILLUSTRATED   BY   6ARIARA  SCHWINN 


It  was  a  masterpiece  of  forger's  art  which  he  pro- 
duced; he  had  never  done  better.  As  he  gave  it 
a  final  scrutiny,  a  chill  prickling  swept  over  him 
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VISA  FORX 
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By  BARRY  PEROWNE 


Eldred  Colley  was  an  honest  man.    But  there  came  a  day 
when  he  had  to  weigh  his  honor  against  the  life  of  his  son 


A 


CHURCH  clock  was  striking  six.  The  meas- 
ured sounds  carried  through  the  traffic  hum 
of  busy  streets  to  a  room  in  which  a  man 
is  committing  a  forgery.   It  was  a  big  room  with 
lorescent  lighting  and  a  double  row  of  desks.   In 
end-of-day  bustle,  men  were  slamming  draw- 
,  rattling  key  chains,  talking  cheerfully  as  they 

gged  into  their  overcoats. 
A  lugubrious,  bald  individual,  whose  blue  serge 
t  subtly  suggested  the  ex-policeman,  was  moving 
m  desk  to  desk,  tipping  the  contents  of  the  waste- 
per  baskets  into  a  large  sack  he  carried.  He  did 
job  with  care,  intent  that  no  shred  should  fall 
the  floor  or  remain  in  the  baskets,  for  in  this 
uilding  all  wastepaper  was  dangerous. 
It  was  a  building  in  which  many  kinds  of  docu- 
nts,  from  visas  and  birth  certificates  to  member- 
p  cards  of  subversive  political  organizations, 
re  fabricated.  The  documents  were  in  a  variety 
f  languages,  but  they  had  one  thing  in  common. 
1  were  false. 

A  counterpart  of  this  room  was  to  be  found  in 
capital  of  every  nation  which  possessed  a  clan- 
tine  intelligence  service. 

The  man  with  the  sack  approached  a  desk  that 
apart  from  the  others  and  at  a  point  of  van- 
ge  over  them.   This  was  the  desk  of  the  section 
ief,  the  master  forger. 

His  massive  head,  with  its  gray,  thick  hair,  was 
t  over  his  work.  He  had  a  full  gray  beard.  He 
as  a  big  man,  inclined  to  be  portly.  Even  in 
hirt  sleeves,  with  the  snow-white  cuffs  folded  back 
rom  his  strong  wrists,  and  a  green  shade  over  his 
yes,  he  had  presence,  an  air  of  dignity. 

On  the  blotting  pad  before  him  lay  a  small,  yel- 
dw  card  printed  with  minute  script,  with  a  square 
i:ft  blank.  To  that  square  he  pressed  an  object 
hat  looked  like  a  chess  pawn.  His  hands  were 
iroad,  controlled,  well-kept.  He  rolled  the  pawn 
lightly,  lifted  it,  disclosed  on  the  yellow  card  a  per- 
ect  fingerprint.  He  chuckled  to  himself,  well 
leased,  then  glanced  up  inquiringly  at  the  man 
•vith  the  sack. 

"Can  I  clear  your  basket  now,  Mr.  Colley?"  the 
nan  said. 

"Is  it  that  late?"  said  Mr.  Eldred  Colley,  master 
drger;  and  removing  his  eyeshade,  he  blinked  his 
tyes  hard,  fluffed  up  his  beard  with  the  backs  of 
iie  fingers  of  both  hands,  pinched  a  pair  of  rib- 
>oned  eyeglasses  onto  his  nose.  He  glanced  around 
e  emptied  room,  and  with  a  judicious  pursing  of 
e  lips  consulted  a  thin,  gold  watch  from  his  vest 
ket.  Finally,  he  nodded.  "Very  well.  Peters — 
m  just  finished."  He  picked  up  the  yellow  card, 
huckled  again  over  it.  "Pretty  work,  eh?" 
"Me  being  an  idealist,"  said  Peters,  glumly  stuff- 
g  paper  into  his  sack,  "I  call  it  devil's  work,  sir." 
"Tut-tut,"  said  Mr.  Colley.  "Every  country  must 
ve  its  weathermen  to  warn  it  of  celestial  storms, 
ts  intelligence  men  are  just  as  necessary — to  warn 
of  mortal  storms." 

He  locked  the  door  of  the  safe  on  the  materials 
f  his  craft,  put  on  the  jacket  of  his  pepper-and-salt 
uit.  adjusted  his  watch  chain  across  the  genial  con- 
exity  of  his  vest. 


Peters  helped  him  on  with  his  overcoat.  "What  a 
world!"    mourned    the   disillusioned    perfectionist. 

Mr.  Colley  patted  him  on  the  shoulder.  "That, 
my  friend,"  he  said  kindly,  "is  why  it  behooves  us 
to  be  on  our  guard." 

Setting  his  wide-brimmed  black  felt  hat  squarely 
on  his  head,  he  cast  a  final  glance  around  this  room 
where  for  many  years — ever  since  he  had  been  re- 
cruited from  his  post  as  restorer  of  manuscripts  in 
a  world-famous  museum — he  had  presided  with 
urbanity  over  sleights  and  deceptions. 

He  said  good  night  to  Peters,  walked  along  a 
broad  landing,  knocked  on  a  door,  opened  it,  and 
announced,  "I'm  leaving  now,  Colonel." 

The  man  who  sat  at  the  desk  in  that  room  nodded 
a  head  as  sleek  as  black  lacquer.  He  had  a  sharp, 
lined,  quinine-yellowed  face  and  jet-black  eyes. 
"Right,  Colley,"  he  said.  "I'm  just  packing  up,  my- 
self. What  about  that  fingerprint  job?" 

"People  who  believe  that  a  certain  digital  impress 
on  a  pass  token  is  an  inviolable  warrant  of  authen- 
ticity," said  Mr.  Colley  blandly,  "expose  ignorance 


He  peered  at  the  couple  through  thick-lensed  spec- 
tacles. "You've  been  long  enough,"  he  said  harshly 


of  the  teachings  of  the  great,  if  fictional,  Dr.  Thorn- 
dyke.  I've  produced,  I  think,  a  very  passable  bit  of 
bogus." 

"I  knew  we  could  rely  on  you,"  the  colonel  said. 
"That  network  of  political  termites  is  a  menace. 
Give  us  the  means,  Colley,  and  we'll  penetrate  it 
through  and  through  with  our  agents.  Is  there  any- 
thing you  can't  forge,  you  old  conjurer?" 

"Knock  on  wood,"  said  Mr.  Colley.  "Even  Na- 
poleon had  his  Waterloo."  .  .  . 

Just  the  same,  reflected  the  emperor  of  all  the 
forgers,  as  the  self-operated  elevator  sank  down- 
ward with  him,  in  all  these  years  the  service  hadn't 
produced  a  problem  to  faze  him  yet.  He  was  proud 
of  that,  proud  of  his 'record,  of  the  consummate 
skill  of  the  fine  hands  he  cherished.  Above  all,  he 
was  proud  to  think  of  the  high  award  which,  be- 
cause of  his  honorable  career  of  forgery,  he  would 
receive  when  he  retired  in  a  year  or  two. 

That  award — which,  of  course,  would  be  for  serv- 
ices carefully  unspecified — would  puzzle  them  at 
the  small,  homey  hotel  where  he  had  lived  for  many 
years.  He  was  the  star  boarder  there.  He  had  long 
presided  over  the  communal  dining  table  with  a 
smiling,  paternal  reticence.  For  not  even  his  son, 
Roy.  knew  Mr.  Colley's  real  occupation.  Only  his 
wife  had  known  that,  and  poor  Edith  had  been  in  a 
better  world  for  twelve  years.  His  fellow  boarders 
and  the  management,  vaguely  surmised  that  Mr. 
Colley,  arbiter  of  the  well-ordered  life,  was  a  pillar 
of  the  Treasury. 

The  lift  stopped  with  an  expiring  sigh.  Mr. 
Colley  stepped  out  into  the  hall,  and  from  there 
into  the  street. 

THE  night  was  mild  and  clear,  in  the  doldrums 
of  late  February.  Mr.  Colley  bought  an  evening 
paper  from  his  usual  vendor,  and  walked  with 
deliberation  to  his  usual  bus  stop. 

Here,  under  the  lamp,  he  glanced  over  the  head- 
lines. They  brandished  a  homicide  at  him.  A  man 
had  been  pitched  headlong  from  the  fire  escape  of 
an  apartment  house.  A  foreigner,  Mr.  Colley 
noted.  Anything  to  do  with  foreigners  he  read 
with  professional  care;  but  the  bus  came  lumber- 
ing up,  now,  and  he  stepped  onto  the  platform. 

A  tense  voice  said  in  his  ear,  "Take  a  seat  and 
get  off  at  the  next  stop  but  one." 

He  glanced  around  in  astonishment,  and  for  an 
instant  met  the  gray  eyes  of  a  tall  young  man  with 
a  hard,  pale,  handsome  face.  He  wore  a  trench 
coat  and  a  soft  felt  hat.  He  looked  away.  He  was 
Mr.  Colley's  son,  Roy. 

Mr.  Colley  went  inside  the  bus  and  sat  down. 
Looking  around,  he  saw  Roy  still  standing  on  the 
platform. 

Mr.  Colley's  mouth  was  grim.  He  had  been  ex- 
pecting trouble  through  his  son  for  some  time,  and 
instinct  told  him  it  was  here.  There  was  a  streak  of 
the  political  fanatic  in  Roy;  he  had  dangerous  ideas 
and  dangerous  associates.  Though  Roy  lived  with 
him  at  the  hotel,  Mr.  Colley  didn't  know  much 
about  his  son's  activities;  but  he  knew  that  lately 
Roy  had  been  prominent  at  the  kind  of  political 
(CONTINUED  ON  PACE  79) 
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TED  CRONER 


Mr.  Winston  has  two  reasons  for  having  his  back  to  the  camera — the  girl  modeling  $1,470,000  of  his  jewels,  and  a  policy.     The  policy  is  Lloyd's  of  London, 
which  refuses  to  permit  fullface  or  profile  pictures.     The  necklace  on  the  model  is  valued  at  $1,000,000,  and  the  tiara,  of  the  McLean  collection,  at  $35,000 


Man  With  The 
Million-Dollar  Glitter 


Bv  HARMON  and   ELSIE  TUPPER 

Are  you  looking  for  someone  to  buy  your  family  jewels?  Meet 
Harry  Winston,  whose  business  is  precious  stones  and  whose  col- 
lection ranks  second  to  that  of  the  English  Crown.  His  top  known 
price  for  a  single  gem  so  far  is  $800,000,  but  that's  not  his  ceiling 
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AT  4:00  a.m.  on  a  day  shortly  after  the  end  of  the 
x\war,  a  telephone  rang  at  the  bedside  of  Harry 
Winston,  America's  most  extraordinary  dealer  in 
precious  gems  and  the  new  owner  of  the  Hope  dia- 
mond. 

Winston  listened  drowsily  to  the  overseas  oper- 
ator. Suddenly  he  snapped  awake  at  the  voice  of 
one  of  his  European  agents.  The  man  was  a  link 
in  his  world-wide  grapevine  that  passes  on  the  news 
to  him  when  high-born  but  slightly  broke  families 
are  ready  to  sell  an  heirloom  jewel  or  two. 

Art  Austrian  with  a  royal  title  wanted  to  raise 
money,  the  agent  reported,  on  a  150-carat  pear- 
shaped   diamond  which  had  been  treasured    for 


generations  in  the  ancestral  palace  in  Vienna.  A 
gem  of  such  size  and  historical  background  would 
bring  about  $800,000  in  the  American  market.  The 
agent  being  no  appraiser,  Winston  decided  to  send 
over  one  of  his  experts  to  look  at  the  jewel — and 
fast.  His  competitors  also  had  their  own  private 
grapevines. 

After  days  of  argument  and  red  tape,  Winston 
managed  to  wheedle  visas  from  consular  officials 
still  suffering  from  wartime  spy  jitters.  His  ap- 
praiser flew  to  Paris,  but  from  then  on,  had  to  ride 
trains  that  were  infrequent,  unreliable,  jammed  to 
the  roof  and  so  often  commandeered  for  troops 
(CONTINUED  ON   PAGE  64) 
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When  these  beauties — the  Hope  diamond  (center) 
and  the  Star  of  the  East — were  shipped  to 
Mr.  Winston,  they  were  insured  for  $1,100,000 
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Doctors  In 
An  Uproar 

%e  Inside  Story  of  the  A.M.  A. 


Bv  HOWARD  WHITMAN 


White-hot  and  controversial,  Dr. 
Morris  Fishbein  is  a  vivid  con- 
trast to  the  clinically  cold  Ameri- 
can Medical  Association  which 
he  masterminds.  The  fur  and 
feathers  fly  when  this  bodyguard 
of  140,000  doctors  declares  all- 
out  war  on  quacks,  fake  medical 
schools  and  "socialized  medicine" 


ONCLUSION  OF  A  TWO-PART  ARTICLE 


rHE  squabbles  of  the  American  Medical  As- 
sociation center  about  Dr.  Morris  Fishbein 
like  sparks  around  a  blowtorch.  Dr.  Fish- 
ein,  editor  of  the  A.M. A.  Journal  and  easily 
Se  most  dynamic  character  in  the  whole  organiza- 
,on,  boasts  of  the  number  of  people  who  dislike 
lim.  "You've  got  to  get  people  mad  at  you  in  this 
usiness,"  he  says  with  pride.  "Otherwise  you're 
ot  getting  anywhere."  By  this  standard,  Fishbein 
as  gone  farther  and  faster  than  any  other  doctor 
i  the  A.M.A.'s  102-year  history. 

He  is  not  a  man  to  be  neutral  about. 

One  former  associate  described  him  as  "the  most 
nabashed  egoist  I've  ever  met  in  the  world,"  add- 
ig  exasperatedly,  "He  can  strut  in  his  sleep." 

Such  remarks  are,  of  course,  prejudiced  and  Fish- 
ein  is  glad  to  have  "certain  people"  hate  him.  He 
oasts,  "I  have  the  best  list  of  enemies  in  the  coun- 
-y."  He  also  has  a  copious  list  of  friends,  some  of 
.horn  reach  heights  of  enthrallment.  When  he 
poke  in  Charlotte,  North  Carolina,  a  local  editor 
.rote: 

"The  distinguished  and  internationally  known 
fiedical  authority  left  his  audience  gaping  with 
•  onder.  With  wonder  that,  as  the  poet  once  re- 
narked,  one  small  head  could  hold  all  he  knew  .  .  . 
or.  Fishbein  speaks  with  the  speed  of  a  machine 
un  at  its  deadliest  high  tempo  as  choice  words  and 
►  ell-rounded  symphonic  sentences  roll  from  his  lips 
ike  the  torrential  waters  pour  over  Niagara." 
!  Noting  that  Fishbein  didn't  even  stop  for  periods 
ietween  sentences,  the  editor  added,  "He  flies 
hrough  these  customary  stops  with  the  speed  of 
ightning  and  with  the  grace  of  an  eagle  in  its  un- 
hindered soar.  Dr.  Fishbein  ...  is  a  genius." 
I  A  more  restrained  admirer  editorialized  in  the 
K'eekly  Bulletin  of  the  Jackson  County,  Missouri, 
Medical  Society: 

"So  far  as  Morris  Fishbein  is  concerned  ...  no 
nore  outstandingly  brilliant  spokesman  for  Ameri- 
can medicine  exists  today.  There  are  those  who  .  .  . 
point  out  that  'he  runs  things — and  badly.'  Still 
»thers  suggest  that  he  converts  material  submitted 
idr  the  Journal  into  books  and  articles  for  lay 
(CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  57) 
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I  wasn't  sure  the  trap  would  work.  But  then,  you 
never  are,  and  I  didn't  think  there  was  any  danger. 
As  usual,  I  found  I  had  underestimated  my  quarry 
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ELLA,  my  small  blond  girl  Friday,  walked  into 
my  office  and  closed  the  door  behind  her.  "A 
girl,"  she  said,  "awaits  without." 

"Who  is  she?"  I  asked. 

"Her  name,  she  says,  is  Mona  Freeman." 

"Do  you  doubt  it?"  I  asked. 

"No,  I  guess  not." 

"Enough,"  I  said,  "show  her  in." 

The  girl  who  came  in,  twenty  seconds  later,  an- 
swered the  description  of  "slick  damsel"  with  lots 
to  spare.  She  wasn't  really  beautiful — her  nose  was 
turned  up  and  her  mouth  was  too  wide — but  she 
was  striking  and  well  worth  a  second  look,  or  even 
a  third.  She  had  dark  hair  piled  up  under  a  little 
cap  hat  and  she  wore  a  smartly  tailored  suit  of 
forest-green  gabardine.  Her  eyes  were  grayish. 
She  was  sure  of  herself,  and  she  walked  straight  to 
my  desk  and  the  chair  in  front  of  it.  She  sat  down 
and  crossed  her  legs. 

"Mr.  Kerby,"  she  said,  "I  have  a  problem." 

"Naturally.  Is  it  Miss  or  Mrs.?" 

"Miss.  Call  me  Mona.  I'll  call  you  Arch.  All 
right?" 

"Why  not?  And  also  why?" 

"You  are  going  to  be  involved  with  six  of  us — 
girls,  I  mean — and  I  don't  want  the  rest  of  them  to 
know  you  are  a  detective.  I  thought  you  might  pose 
as  my  boy  friend." 

"It's  tempting,"  I  admitted  and  it  got  me  a  smile. 

"It  will  be  strictly  business,  Arch.  I'll  explain 
the  problem.  My  father  died  six  years  ago  and 
about  all  he  had  to  leave  me  was  a  big  old  house  on 
Elvin  Street.  I  rent  rooms  and  at  first  it  was  a  very 
necessary  source  of  income,  but  now  I'm  doing 
quite  well  and — " 

"What  are  you  doing  quite  well  at?"  I  asked. 

"Radio.  I'm  sort  of  a  third  assistant  to  an  assist- 
ant producer.  Anyway  the  room  renting  now  is 
mainly  because  I   like  the  company.    Currently 
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By  WILLIAM  FRANCIS 


One  of  the  girls  in  the  house  was  a  thief. 
Not  only  did  Arch  have  to  discover  who  she 
-he  had  to  decide  what  to  do  with  her 
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.  there  are  five  girls  in  the  house.  I've  always  re- 
stricted the  rooms  to  girls,  of  course.  The  rent  I 
ask  covers  just  the  taxes  and  upkeep  on  the  place. 
The  girls  can  use  the  money  they  save  for  other 
things.  It's  a  nice  arrangement  for  all  of  us.  I 
want  to  keep  it  nice." 

"And  the  trouble?"  I  prompted. 

"One  of  the  girls  is  a  thief." 

"Which  one?" 

"That's  what  you're  to  find  out." 

"How?"  I  asked. 

"Good  Lord,  Arch,  you're  supposed  to  be  a  de- 
tective. If  I  knew  how,  I'd  do  it  myself.  I'll  intro- 
duce you  as  my  boy  friend  and  then  you  can  snoop 
around  or  whatever  it  is  you  do." 

"I've  got  a  better  idea,"  I  said.  "Wait."  I  switched 
the  key  of  the  intercom  to  off.  Ella  had  turned  it  on 
before  she  left  the  room,  and  I  knew  she'd  be  biting 
her  nails  up  to  her  elbow  trying  to  figure  my  better 
idea.  "But,"  I  went  on,  "on  second  thought  I  don't 
think  it  would  work.  We'll  do  it  your  way,  Mona." 


"Fine,  I  have  to  run  now.  I've  got  a  program  at 
three.  My  number,  on  Elvin  Street,  is  455.  Come 
over  tonight  and  I'll  tell  you  more  about  it.  All 
right?" 

"I  ought  to  have  some  more  information." 

"Tonight.  Good-by,  Arch.   About  eight  thirty." 

She  was  out  before  I  could  get  up  and  Ella  was  in 
as  soon  as  the  outer  door  closed. 

"Boy  friend!"  she  said.  "Just  what  does  she  think 
she  is?" 

"Something  in  radio,"  I  said.  "You  were  lis- 
tening." 

"Of  course  I  was  listening.  What's  your  plan?" 

"I  thought  I'd  move  in  there,  you  know,  rent  a 
room  from  her — " 

"It's  a  place  for  girls  only." 

"But  in  an  emergency  like  this.  Anyway  I  have 
to  go  out  now.  Hold  the  fort." 

"How  about  Mr.  Crandell?"  she  asked. 

"Tell  him  we  haven't  made  any  progress." 

And  I  got  out  before  Ella  could  answer.  I  spent 
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ILLUSTRATED  BY  J.  FREDERICK  SMITH 


the  afternoon  at  a  near-by  race  track  and  lost  fifty- 
bucks.  At  eight  thirty  I  was  at  the  house  on  Elvin 
Street.  It  was  a  big,  brown-shingled  place,  two 
stories,  with  the  old-fashioned  ginger-bread  drip- 
ping from  the  porch  and  balconies.  I  parked  in 
front  and  walked  up  on  the  porch.  The  door  was 
opened  by  a  tall  blonde. 

She  was  the  girl  you  think  of  when  you  read  the 
words  "green-eyed,  cool  and  slender."  Her  hair  was 
to  her  shoulders  and  maybe  it  was  natural,  but  it 
didn't  matter;  it  was  a  shade  close  to  wild  honey. 
Her  lips  were  that  eager  kind  and  her  voice  was 
right. 

She  said,  "Come  on  in,  darling.  Mona's  draping 
the  body." 

I  went  into  a  wide  hallway.  There  was  a  stairway 
on  one  side  and  an  arch  to  the  living  room  on  the 
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other.  The  blonde  guided  me  into  the  big  colorful 
room  that  was  furnished  in  relaxed  modern.  It 
looked  lived  in  and  it  looked  like  living  in  it  was 
fun.  The  blonde  motioned  me  to  a  davenport.  She 
sat  opposite. 

"I'm  Jerry  Hunt,"  the  blonde  told  me.  "I  hope 
you're  Arch  Kerby  and  not  a  bill  collector.  You 
look  sort  of  Arch  Kerbyish,  though." 

"You  were  right  at  first,"  I  told  her.  "No  bill 
collector." 

"That  name  of  yours  is  familiar.  I've  got  a  tre- 
mendous memory  for  names.  Kerby — Kerby — 
Archer  Kerby.  I've  got  it.  The  Whitfield  murders, 
of  course.  You're  a  detective!" 

"What  are  you?"  I  asked. 

"As  we  say  in  the  theater,  I'm  an  actress.  Actu- 
ally I  pose  for  cheesecake  and  I  go  to  dramatic 
school  at  Acme  Studios.  Are  you  here  about  the 
thefts?  If  you  are,  you  simply  can't  pass  as  Mona's. 
She  goes  more  for  the  thin,  intense,  intellectual 
type." 

"Thanks,"  I  said. 

"No  offense.  Just  bad  casting." 

"Have  things  been  stolen  from  you?" 

"A  few  trinkets,"  she  said,  "and  some  cash.  The 
trinkets  I  could  have  lost.  But  I  don't  lose  cash.  I 
just  don't." 

"Any  suspects?"  I  asked. 

Mona  came  in  then  and  Jerry  didn't  answer  my 
question. 

Mona  said,  "Hi,  Arch,  getting  acquainted?"  and 
walked  over  and  sat  next  to  me  with  a  possessive 
sort  of  air. 

"Jerry  saw  through  my  disguise,"  I  said. 

"Did  you  think  I  wouldn't,  darling?"  she  asked 
and  I  didn't  know  whether  she  was  talking  to  me 
or  Mona. 

"Oh,  well,"  Mona  sighed.  "Maybe  he  can  be  your 
friend,  Jerry." 

"Thanks,  darling,"  she  said,  "but  my  attitude  to- 
ward men  who  aren't  producers  is  too  well  estab- 
lished. Movie  producers,  that  is,"  she  said  to  me. 
I  nodded. 

"At  least,"  I  said,  "we  can  talk  about  it  now. 
When  did  these  thefts  start?" 

Mona  answered,  "About  three  months  ago. 
Wasn't  it  Midge's  scarf  first,  Jerry?"  The  blonde 
nodded.  "Midge  had  the  scarf  just  before  she  went 
into  the  bathroom  to  wash  her  hair  and  when  she 
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went  back  to  the  room,  it  was  gone.  She  thought 
someone  had  borrowed  it,  but  everyone  said  no  and 
she  never  did  find  it.  After  that  there  were  a  lot  of 
little  things — earrings,  pins,  Jerry's  compact,  a  pair 
of  shoes  that  belonged  to  Debby,  and  some  money. 
I  don't  know  how  much  money.  I'm  sure  of  twenty 
dollars  that  was  stolen  last  night  from  me.  That's 
what  made  me  get  a  detective." 
"What  about  the  twenty  dollars?"  I  asked. 
"I  had  a  five  and  a  twenty  and  some  ones  in  my 
wallet  in  my  purse,"  Mona  said.  "1  left  the  purse  in 
my  room;  I  have  the  downstairs  bedroom  right  off 
the  hall,  and  I  went  in  the  kitchen  and  when  I  got 
back  to  the  bedroom  my  wallet  was  out  of  the  purse, 
lying  next  to  it  on  the  bed.  I  knew  it  hadn't  been 
that  way  when  I  left  it  so  I  checked  my  money.  The 
twenty-dollar  bill  was  gone." 

"Did  you  ever  miss  money  before?" 
"I've  thought  so,  but  I  was  never  certain." 
"I've  missed  cash,"  Jerry  said.  "And  I'm  certain. 
Fifteen  dollars  in  all,  three  five-dollar  bills  three 
different  times.  They  got  out  of  my  purse  while  I 
was  out  of  the  room — like  Mona's  twenty." 

THEN  I  tried  to  find  out  who  was  in  the  house  at 
the  time  things  were  lifted,  but  it  was  impossible. 
All  of  the  girls  must  have  been  brought  up  in  re- 
volving doors  the  way  they  seemed  to  rush  in  and 
out.  I  gave  up  and  concentrated  on  finding  how 
the  house  ran. 

It  was  simple.  The  girls  had  a  cleaning  woman  in 
three  times  a  week  and  all  chipped  in  and  paid  her. 
They  took  care  of  their  own  laundry  and  their  own 
meals,  bought  their  own  food  or  went  in  with  some 
of  the  others  on  dinners.  They  all  had  the  run  of  the 
house,  only  their  own  rooms  being  restricted. 

All  of  them,  except  Mona,  had  rooms  on  the  sec- 
ond floor,  and  all  except  two  had  separate  rooms. 
The  two  who  bunked  together  were  Debby  and 
Teddy  Evans  who,  according  to  Mona,  weren't 
really  sisters — they  did  a  sister  act  and  worked  in 
the  show  Demon  Rum,  an  old  temperance  play  that 
had  been  running  in  Hollywood  for  three  years. 

I  also  found  out  that  no  men  were  allowed  on  the 
second  floor  and  that  the  cleaning  woman  couldn't 
have  had  anything  to  do  with  the  thefts  because  she 
hadn't  been  around  when  most  of  them  occurred. 
She  was  the  only  one  who  was  in  the  clear. 

"Including  you,"  I  told  Mona. 

"I  know  that,"  she  said.  "I  suppose  I  ought  to  tell 
you  about  Libby  Grainger." 

"But,  darling,"  Jerry  objected,  "we  really  don't 
know — I  mean,  really." 

"Tell  me,"  I  said.  The  blonde  stuck  her  lower  lip 
out  at  me,  but  she  didn't  say  anything. 

"Well,"  Mona  said,  "Libby  seems  like  a  swell  girl. 
The  thing  is  that  about  a  week  after  she  moved  in 
these  things  started  happening." 

The  story  came  out  this  way:  Libby  had  come  out 
from  New  York  and  as  she  had  done  work  back 
there  as  a  radio  actress  she  got  on  right  away  at  the 
station  where  Mona  worked.  And  when  one  of  the 
girls  in  the  house  left  to  get  married,  Mona  asked 
Libby  to  move  in.  And  then  the  thefts  had  started. 

"But  we  really  don't  know,  darling,"  Jerry  said 
again.  "And  she's  had  things  stolen,  too." 

"Is  there  anyone  who  hasn't?"  I  asked. 

They  both  shook  their  heads.  And  Midge 
came  in. 

She  was  a  mouse.  A  rather  plain  girl  with  mousy- 
colored  hair  and  big  brown  eyes  and  a  prim  mouth 
that  she  tried  to  fix  with  lipstick.  She  had  a  good 
figure  and  she  wore  nice  clothes,  but  she  gave  the 
impression  of  being  all  inside  herself,  frustrated  or 
bottled  up  somehow.  She  was  older  than  the  other 
two  I'd  seen,  but  she  seemed  younger,  less  ex- 
perienced. 

She  was  shy,  too,  and  tried  to  get  upstairs  with- 
out having  to  meet  me;  but  Mona  called  her  into 
the  living  room  and  introduced  us.  Her  name  was 
Midge  Sterling  and  she  wrote  a  couple  of  spots  on 
a  couple  of  programs  at  the  station  where  Mona 
and  Libby  worked. 

(CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  43) 
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Louisville's  revolutionary  mayor,  Charles  Farnsley,  holds  his  six-year-old  son,  Alexander,  who  is  wearing  his  father's  unofficial  badge  of  office — a  string  tie 


Confucius  in  Louisville 

By  RICHARD  B.  GEHMAN 

The  folks  in  Louisville  are  happy.  They  are  dazed.  They  actually  have  a  direct 
voice  in  running  their  own  city.  It  all  came  about  because  they  have  a  mayor  who 
has  been  doing  a  lot  of  wonderful  things.  His  name  is  Charlie  Farnsley  and  he  be- 
lieves in  Confucius.  He  hopes  he  is  setting  a  pattern  your  city  government  will  follow 
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I  AST  year,  when  Mark  Ethridge,  publisher  of 
.  the  Louisville  Courier-Journal,  heard  that 
Charles  R.  P.  Farnsley  was  the  city's  new 
mayor,  he  put  his  fists  to  his  brow  and  groaned, 
"Now  every  day'll  be  like  Derby  Day!" 

Ethridge  was  just  about  right.  Charlie  Farnsley, 
a  relaxed,  head-scratching,  jovial  eccentric  of  forty- 
two,  has  been  in  office  less  than  15  months.  But  in 
that  time,  acting  on  orders  from  the  people,  his  ad- 
ministration has  rebuilt  or  repaved  most  of  the 
heavily  traveled  city  streets;  reshuffled  traffic  to 
make  it  move  more  smoothly  than  ever  before;  cut 
crime  to  its  lowest  ebb  in  the  city's  mottled  history; 
reduced  the  smoke  and  soot  which  used  to  blanket 
Louisville;  encouraged  the  repair  and  recondition- 


ing of  run-aown  schools;  provided  unheard-of 
recreational  facilities  for  adults  and  children  alike; 
he  was  instrumental  in  abolishing  segregation  in 
the  main  public  library  and  on  play  streets;  and  ac- 
tivated a  program  of  mass  education  and  cultural 
activity  second  to  that  of  no  other  municipal  setup 
in  the  country. 

As  some  Louisville  people  put  it,  Farnsley  has 
"caused  more  commotion  in  town  than  anything 
since  the  famous  flood  of  1937." 

Farnsley  says  that  he  is  acting  on  principles 
handed  down  from  Confucius,  the  18th-century 
French  physiocrats  and  Thomas  Jefferson.  Simply, 
his  theory  is:  Government  should  serve  the  people. 

One  expert  on  municipal  government  has  said 


that  many  of  Farnsley's  ideas  may  well  set  patterns 
for  cities  everywhere. 

Farnsley  likes  to  think  that  what  he  is  doing  in 
Louisville,  a  lively  metropolis  of  roughly  a  half 
million,  is  the  same  thing  that  Confucius  advocated 
doing  in  Chinese  hamlets  around  500  B.C.  Confu- 
cius believed  that  the  people  should  be  almost 
wholly  in  control  of  civic  affairs.  So  does  Farnsley. 
"I'm  gonna  let  the  people  tell  me  what  to  do,"  he 
said  soon  after  election.  "I'm  gonna  be  in  the  alder- 
men's chamber  in  city  hall  ever'  Monday,  and  the 
city  officials're  gonna  be  there  with  me.  Anybody 
that's  got  anythin'  on  his  mind,  anythin'  he  doesn't 
like  or  wants  done,  all  he's  got  to  do  is  come  in  and 
tell  us  about  it." 
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This  was  the  beginning  of  Farnsley's  Beef  Ses- 
m,  more  formally  known  as  The  People's  Court. 
Though  the  sessions  are  broadcast,  Farnsley  re- 
ains  slangy  and  casual  throughout,  slumping  in 

chair,  wriggling,  rubbing  his  thinning  brown 
iir,  occasionally  putting  his  feet  up  on  the  table 
side  the  microphone.  As  originally  promised,  the 
ty  officials  are  right  there  with  him.  At  a  typical 
ssion  last  March,  a  Mrs.  Delbert  Butz  stepped  up 
id  began.  "Mr.  Mayor,  you're  probably  accus- 
med  to  having  us  Saunders  Avenue  folks  down 
«,  but — " 

"Always  nice  to  see  you,"  said  Farnsley. 
" — but  we're  trying  to  get  our  street  paved.   We 
nt  two  men  down  here  and  they  didn't  do  any 
>od,"  she  said,  "so  we  decided  to  see  what  the 

men  could  do." 
Farnsley  beckoned  to  W.  W.  Sanders,  city  engi- 

r.  "Come  on  over,  Tubby,  and  listen  to  this  lady. 
OW,  Mrs.  Butz,  what  is  it  you  want  done.'" 
"Our  street  is  half  made,"  Mrs.  Butz  explained, 
nd  they  told  us  we'd  have  to  get  a  petition  to  get 
finished.  I've  brought  one  down." 
Farnsley  looked  at  Sanders,  "How  'bout  that, 
bby?" 
"If  I  recall  correctly,"  Sanders  said,  "the  ordi- 

e  has  been  passed  to  get  this  work  done." 
"How  soon  can  we  do  it?"  Farnsley  asked. 

Probably  the  latter  part  of  the  year." 

Butz's  face  fell.    Farnsley  shook  his  head. 

^That's  a  long  time  off."  he  said.    "Can't  we  hurry 

a  little — let  contracts  and  things  like  that?    This 

dy  and  those  neighbors  o'  hers  out  there  need 

«ir  street  real  bad." 

'We'll  do  it  as  fast  as  we  can,"  Sanders  said. 

"Put  on  an  extra  man  or  something,  get  things 

rted,"  ordered  Farnsley. 

"All  right,"  said  Sanders. 

"Thank  you,  Mr.  Mayor,"  said  Mrs.  Butz. 

"Thank  you."  said  Farnsley.  "Come  in  any  time." 

Appeals  to  Mayor  Bring  Results 

Originally,  people  couldn't  believe  that  Farnsley 
eant  business.  Then  they  began  hearing  of  friends 
ho  had  obtained  action.  Soon  they  were  turning 
in  droves.  Attendance  now  ranges  from  50  to 
30  each  week.  The  crowds  have  brought  some 
ther  special  problems  to  the  mayor's  attention.  A 
tan  once  asked  for  help  in  arresting  his  neighbor. 
ho,  he  said,  had  stolen  his  cat.  Farnsley  helped 
im  get  a  warrant  sworn  out  but  never  learned  if 
le  cat  was  recovered.  A  woman  living  in  a  hous- 
•g  project  where  no  telephone  wires  had  as  yet  been 
rang  needed  a  phone  because  her  baby  was  sick, 
arnsley  got  her  one. 

These   Beef  Sessions  mark  the  first  time  that 

ouisville  citizens  have  ever  had  a  direct  voice  in 

ieir  own  affairs  (the  city  aldermen,  who  must  pass 

n  all  measures,  are  elected  at  large).  Political  ob- 

:rvers  are  convinced  that  the  sessions  will  remain 

part  of  future  mayors'  programs  even  if  Farnsley 

replaced  by  a  fellow  Democrat  or  Republican. 

"It's  an  altogether  new  idea  in  city  government," 

ccording  to  Roy  E.  Owsley,  a  Ph.D.,  who  is  con- 

dered  one  of  the  nation's  top  authorities  on  urban 

dministration.   Owsley  was  brought  to  Louisville 

y  Farnsley  to  act  as  a  consultant  and  to  make  a 

vo-year  study  of  the  city.  After  watching  Farnsley 

action,  Owsley  said,  "I've  never  seen  anything 

ke  it!" 

Old  friends  have  not  been  particularly  astonished 
t  Farnsley's  unprecedented  conduct.  He  has  al- 
'ays  been  unconventional  (to  put  it  mildly)  in 
lought,  speech,  mode  of  life  and,  above  all,  in 
ress.  At  one  time  he  wore  clothes  that  had  been 
lade  in  the  days  of  the  Confederacy:  swallow- 
iled  coat,  brocade  vest,  planter's  hat,  congress 
titers  and  a  string  tie. 

Soon  after  the   1937  flood,  Farnsley  appeared 
'  I  a  number  of  old-fashioned  pleated-bosom  shirts, 
'hich  he  said  the  Boy  Scouts  had  collected  in  a 
ilvage  drive. 

(CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  83) 
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One  of  the  most  popular  of  Farnsley's  innovations  in  city  administration  is  the  Monday-night  Beef  Ses- 
sion, which  is  broadcast.  Anyone  with  an  idea  or  a  gripe  can  come  and  put  it  straight  to  the  city  fathers 


Charlie  Farnsley  (left)  spends  a  lot  of  time  getting  the  opinions  of  the  man  on  the  street,  an  idea  he  got 
from  his  personal  idol,  Confucius.     His  jovial  interest  in  the  people  keeps  his  popularity  very  high 

Farnsley  added  25  women  to  the  police  force  to  free  more  men  for  crime  prevention  work.  One  of  them  is 
pretty  Mrs.  Muriel  Watson,  a  war  widow  with  three  children,  who  directs  traffic  at  a  corner  near  a  school 
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By  OWEN  CAMERON 


Both  the  Widow  Eiidicott  and  Cleet  Towansend  soon 
learned  that  the  stranger  was  quite  a  man.  But  the  way  the 
widow  learned  it  was  a  lot  more  fun  than  the  way  Cleet  did 


THE  road  that  passed  the  ranch  was  flat  as  a 
ribbon  and  the  bearded  man  on  the  bicycle 
must  have  been  in  sight  for  hours  before 
young  Mrs.  Endicott  finally  saw  him.  She  had 
been  busy  prying  boards  off  the  coal  shed,  to  get 
at  the  new  kittens.  But  when  the  gate  squeaked, 
she  turned  around.  For  the  first  time  she  saw  the 
man,  pushing  his  bike  into  the  yard. 

For  a  minute  she  was  so  surprised  she  could  only 
stare  at  him  and  he  was  forced  to  ask  a  second  time 
for  water.  Apologizing,  she  led  the  way  to  the 
ranch  house,  speculating  aloud  about  the  kittens. 
She  had  no  tomcat,  no  neighbor  within  miles.  The 
coyotes  would  snap  up  any  stray.  And  her  Blackie 
never  went  far  afield. 

"So  where  did  the  kittens  come  from?"  she  de- 
manded. Then  she  added,  "Though  they're  no 
stranger  than  a  man  on  a  bike." 

It  was  young  Mrs.  Endicott's  nature  to  feed  help- 
less kittens,  motherless  lambs  and  homeless  men. 
Explaining  that  the  water  was  not  good,  she  set  be- 
fore the  man  milk,  cold  chicken  and  pie.  While 
he  ate  she  studied  him.  He  was  slim,  neat,  but 
dusted  with  alkali,  and  she  guessed  his  age  to  be 
forty.  The  copper-colored  beard  and  his  weariness 
misled  her.    He  was  only  a  little  older  than  she. 

The  man  told  her  his  name  was  William  Wallace, 
and  he  was  cycling  for  his  health.  Hard  work  for 
a  well  man,  was  Mrs.  Endicott's  blunt  comment. 
When  he  explained  his  illness  had  been  mental — a 
nervous  breakdown — she  retorted  that  he  talked 
sensibly  enough.  Touching  his  coppery  beard. 
William  Wallace  said  he  hoped  so. 

He  admitted  the  country  was  larger  than  he'd 
supposed,  from  maps.  It  had  been  a  mistake  to 
leave  the  main  highway — he  had  pedaled  all  night, 
finding  no  hotel  in  the  last  little  town,  and  neither 
houses,  water  nor  shade  this  morning. 

"There  are  ranches,  if  you  know  where  to  look, 
and  waterholes,"  said  Mrs.  Endicott  absently, 
thinking  that  this  one  was  helpless  as  a  baby. 
Someone  had  better  see  to  it  that  he  had  rest  and 
solid  food,  before  he  keeled  over.  She  felt  that 
while  men  had  their  good  points,  not  one  in  a 
thousand  could  look  after  himself. 

She  took  charge,  and  William  Wallace  was  too 
exhausted  to  resent  it.  After  showing  him  to  the 
bunkhouse,  she  left  at  once,  so  that  he  wouldn't 
get  ideas.  She  was  a  young  widow,  and  alone.  Now 
and  then  she  had  to  run  some  man  off  with  the  shot- 
gun. 

On  her  way  back  to  the  house  she  looked  at  the 
kittens  again:  one  red,  one  black.  The  mother  cat 
was  nursing  them,  and  Mrs.  Endicott  asked, 
"Where  did  you  ever  find  a  torn?"  The  cat  winked 
a  yellow  eye,  but  said  nothing.  .  .  . 

William  Wallace  slept  all  afternoon  and  all  night. 
The  next  morning  he  ate  breakfast  hungrily  and 
wanted  to  do  something  in  payment.  Mrs.  Endicott 
considered  his  soft  hands  and  general  air  of  help- 
lessness, and  set  him  to  repairing  the  back  porch. 
He  banged  his  thumb  with  the  hammer,  but  he 
finished  the  job.  When  he  was  finally  ready  to 
leave,  both  tires  of  his  bike  were  flat.  It  was  noon 
before  he'd  fixed  them  and  too  late  to  make  a  start 
that  day. 

Mrs.  Endicott  found  several  little  tasks  for  him 
that  afternoon.    After  supper  she  asked  some  di- 


rect questions  and  learned  that  he  had  been  a 
teacher,  but  he  was  through  with  that.  Rather  dig 
ditches,  he  said.  Mrs.  Endicott  told  him  he  wasn't 
strong  enough.  He  had  no  plan  for  the  future,  and 
seemed  to  doubt  that  there  would  be  one, 

"I  can  use  a  man  to  do  the  chores,"  she  said. 
"There  are  things  a  woman  can't  do.  Sanchez — 
that's  my  herder — is  busy  with  the  sheep,  and  not 
good  for  much  else,  anyhow." 

William  thought  it  over,  and  said  he'd  help  her, 
never  suspecting  that  she  was  sorry  for  him. 

Having  taken  care  of  William,  she  spoke  again 
of  the  kittens.  Their  advent  was  mysterious,  really 
impossible,  except  that  there  they  were.  Mrs. 
Endicott  said,  "Beats  anything  I  ever  heard  of,  un- 
less it's  you  on  that  bike." 

NEXT  day  old  Sanchez  and  hundreds  of  sheep 
crawled  over  the  horizon.  The  Mexican  herder 
was  a  solitary,  but  he  and  William  burned  a  lamp 
in  the  bunkhouse  until  midnight.  In  the  morning, 
when  Sanchez  and  his  flock  resumed  their  dusty 
travels,  Mrs.  Endicott  tried  to  learn  what  they'd 
talked  about,  and  William  answered  vaguely,  "Dif- 
ferent things." 

Later  in  the  morning  a  man  named  Ashland 
stopped  with  Mrs.  Endicott's  mail.  She  was  glad 
to  see  him.  She  felt  she  had  to  share  William  with 
someone,  or  bust.  The  questions  he  asked,  like  a 
man  from  Mars!  She  said  she'd  thought  she  would 
split  when  he  went  after  the  milk  cow  on  his  bike. 
And  when  he  came  back,  he'd  flipped  the  front 
wheel  up,  and  cut  capers  on  one  wheel. 

"Said  he'd  practiced  to  be  a  trick  rider,  when  he 
was  a  boy,"  giggled  Mrs.  Endicott.  "I  hurt  his 
feelings  by  laughing." 

Ashland  watched  as  impassively  as  an  Indian 
when  William  pedaled  away,  but  inwardly  he 
jumped  with  joy,  and  hurried  away  to  tell  others 
of  this  thing. 

William  quickly  learned  the  country  was  far 
from  desolate.  Every  day  people  stopped:  plump 
women,  lean  men,  and  small  boys  who  wanted  to 
know  if  William  was  the  guy  who  herded  cows  on 
a  bike,  and  dared  him  to  ride  on  one  wheel.  The 
audiences  did  not  trouble  William,  but  Mrs.  Endi- 
cott found  herself  growing  annoyed  with  those 
who  laughed.  .  .  . 

Saturday  a  light,  executive-type  airplane  landed 
not  far  from  the  house.  Rushing  in  to  report,  Wil- 
liam found  Mrs.  Endicott  dressed  for  town.  It 
was  the  first  time  he  had  seen  her  in  anything  but 
blue  jeans,  in  which  the  shape  of  her  body  was  like 
her  mind:  youthful,  quick  and  neat.  In  a  dress 
she  was  a  different,  less  simple  person. 

"Cleet  Towansend's  taking  me  to  the  movies," 
she  told  William.  "I'll  stay  in  town  tonight  with 
his  sister.  I  planned  to  have  Sanchez  stay,  but 
you'U  be  all  right." 

Cleet  was  a  big,  ruddy  man  who  called  Mrs. 
Endicott  Louise,  gave  her  a  friendly  pat  when  he 
helped  her  into  the  plane,  and  barely  glanced  at 
William,  although  Mrs.  Endicott  introduced  him 
as  a  professor  who  herded  cows  on  a  bike.  The  air- 
plane flew  away  south  into  the  emptiness,  and 
William  walked  back  to  the  house,  whistling  away 
his  loneliness. 

Next  day  Mrs.  Endicott  returned  in  an  auto- 


ILLUSTRATED   BY  STAN   EKMAN 


mobile,  with  Cleet  and  his  sister.  From  thei 
covert  smiles,  William  guessed  she  had  been  talkin 
about  him.  He  was  right.  She  had  talked  of  littl 
else. 

"You'd  think  he'd  lived  all  his  life  in  a  hole, 
she  had  told  them.  "How  he  could  have  taugh 
anybody  anything  beats  me!  I  put  him  to  churn 
ing  butter,  and  he  was  so  skeptical,  and  when  th 
butter  came  you'd  think  he'd  invented  the  sti 
Said  he'd  known  they  made  it,  but  he  hadn' 
imagined  it  was  so  simple.    Oh,  he's  a  joy!" 

But  they  mustn't  think  William  was  a  fool,  shi 
continued.  He  knew  nothing,  but  he  learned  fast 
He  had  seen  two  coyotes,  and  had  come  in  griml; 
to  report  wolves,  but  before  he  had  finished  ques 
tioning,  he  knew  all  that  she  did  about  the  beasts 
He  was  that  way  about  everything. 

Cleet's  sister  said  uneasily  that  you  read  things 
and  would  a  normal  man  grow  a  beard  and  ride 
bicycle?    Mrs.  Endicott  explained  that  the  bean 
was  for  dignity,  and  anyhow,  William  wouldn't  hui 
a  fly.     Compressing  her  lips,  Cleet's  sister  sai 
Louise  was  too  softhearted — she  had  better  hurry 
up  and  set  a  date  to  marry  Cleet,  so  she'd  have 
someone  to  look  after  her. 

Later,  Cleet  had  a  talk  with  William  and  came 
back  to  the  ladies  to  report  him  odd,  but  harmless 
William  didn't  talk  freely  about  his  past,  Cleet  said, 
so  he  might  have  been  in  trouble,  back  in  New 
York. 

"Then  it  wasn't  William's  fault,"  insisted  Mrs. 
Endicott. 

Next  day  William  focused  his  curiosity  on  Cleet, 
and  Mrs.  Endicott  answered  patiently.  Cleet  had 
been  a  neighbor,  but  now  owned  an  automobile 
agency  in  town.  Yes,  he  was  very  successful.  Yes, 
he  was  a  regular  visitor.  No,  he  was  not  married. 
And  so  on,  until  William  knew  all,  or  nearly  all, 
about  Cleet. 

BY  THE  time  the  kittens'  eyes  were  open,  Wil- 
liam was  no  longer  a  wonder,  and  Mrs.  Endi- 
cott's visitors  had  other  reasons  than  curiosity, 
although  everyone  went  out  of  his  way  to  speak  to 
William.    Odd,  but  mighty  likable,  was  the  verdict. 

William  had  taught  the  kittens  to  drink  from  a 
saucer,  and  Mrs.  Endicott  was  called  to  witness 
this  marvel.  For  the  hundredth  time,  she  wondered 
where  Blackie  had  found  a  tomcat. 

Offering  a  kitten  his  finger,  William  said  casually, 
"I  imagine  it  was  that  big  red  one." 

"Red  cat?  There's  a  cat  on  the  place  I  don't 
know  about?" 

"He  hides  in  the  barn.  Ow!  Got  teeth,  have 
you?  I've  only  had  a  couple  of  glimpses  of  him, 
but  he  drinks  the  milk  I  leave.  I'm  going  to  tame 
him." 

"William!  You  let  me  go  on  wondering  about 
the  kittens?  But  where  did  he  come  from?  If  one 
of  the  neighbors  had  lost  a  red  cat,  or  any  cat,  I'd 
know  about  it.  He  must  have  dropped  from  the 
sky." 

How  you  would  go  about  taming  a  creature  you 
never  even  saw  was  beyond  Mrs.  Endicott,  so  she 
watched.  At  first  William  left  milk  at  the  barn  door 
and  stood  at  a  distance,  but  he  came  closer  each 
day.  The  red  cat  seemed  to  materialize  out  of 
(CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  52) 
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Don  Burnham,  a  1931  Guild  winner,  shows  his  children  how  to  make  a  model.     He's  now  manufacturing  manager  of  the  Oldsmobile  plant  in  Lansing,  Mich. 


Futures  By  Fisher 

By  EDITH  ASBURY 

Read  this,  marvel  at  the  ingenuity  of  Young  America,  and  pass  it  on  to  some  teen-age  boy  you  know.   He'll 
have  to  work  fast,  but  if  he  is  smart  and  on  his  toes,  he  may  earn  some  money,  or  even  win  a  college  education 


THE  stubbly  grass  tickled  the  boy's  bare  feet, 
and  the  soft,  newly  plowed  earth  squashed 
between  his  toes  as  he  ran  across  the  fields  of 
his  grandfather's  farm,  near  Cumberland  Center, 
Maine.  For  a  long  time  he  stood  beside  the  high- 
way, watching  the  automobiles  rush  by,  sleek  and 
powerful.  Finally  he  turned  and  walked  back  across 
the  farm.  The  passing  motorists,  if  they  noticed 
him  at  all,  saw  a  small,  tousle-headed  figure  in 
faded  overalls,  a  tiny  dot  disappearing  into  the 
landscape. 

But  tne  dot — his  name  was  Bradbury  Rand,  bet- 
ter known  as  Buddy,  and  he  was  twelve  years  old — 
was  thinking  big  thoughts  of  Detroit,  where  men, 
money  and  magic  made  those  beautiful  cars.  He 
was  not  a  man,  he  had  no  money  and  he  had  little 
faith  in  magic.  But  he  desperately  wanted  to  make 
an  automobile,  a  little  one,  of  course,  and  enter  it  in 
the  annual  model  competition  of  the  Fisher  Body 
Craftsman's  Guild,  which  was  established  by  Gen- 
eral Motors  some  20  years  ago  to  interest  teen-age 
boys  in  fine  craftsmanship  and  to  emphasize  its  im- 
portance even  in  a  mass-production  age. 

Buddy  Rand  had  read  about  it,  in  the  guild  litera- 
ture. He  had  enrolled  in  the  guild,  and  received  his 
membership  card,  a  booklet  of  plans  and  instruc- 
tions, and  a  button  which  he  wore  proudly  in  the 
lapel  of  his  jacket.  But  that  was  as  far  as  he'd  gone. 
The  truth  was,  he  had  nothing  to  work  with. 


He  went  disconsolately  into  his  mother's  kitchen, 
got  himself  a  dipperful  of  water  from  the  bucket 
on  the  table,  and  stared  moodily  out  the  window  at 
the  trees  in  the  wood  lot  behind  the  house.  Sud- 
denly he  had  an  inspiration.  He  slammed  the  dip- 
per back  into  the  bucket  and  went  pounding 
through  the  kitchen  to  the  back  porch,  where  his 
grandfather  sat  dozing  in  the  sun,  and  yelled: 

"Hey,  Grandpa!  Help  me  cut  down  a  tree,  will 
you?" 

"What  do  you  want  with  a  tree?"  the  old  man 
asked. 

"I  got  to  have  a  big  piece  of  wood,"  Buddy  ex- 
plained, breathlessly.  "I  tried  to  glue  some  old 
boards  together,  but  it  won't  work.  My  glue's  no 
good.  Help  me  cut  a  tree,  will  you?" 

"What'll  you  do  for  me?"  asked  his  grandfather. 

So  they  made  a  deal.  Buddy  agreed  to  keep  the 
kitchen  wood  box  filled,  to  carry  water  from  the 
well,  to  drive  the  cows  in  for  milking,  and  to  do 
other  chores  for  three  days.  That  settled,  the  old 
man  shouldered  his  ax,  and  Buddy  trudged  behind 
him  into  the  wood  lot. 

Once  the  tree  had  been  felled,  Buddy  and  his 
grandfather  sawed  a  big  chunk  out  of  the  trunk  and 
stripped  away  the  bark.  Then  Buddy  boiled  the 
wood  in  his  mother's  canning  kettle  to  remove  the 
sap,  and  seasoned  it  in  her  oven  for  days. 

At  the  end  of  two  weeks  he  was  ready  to  start 
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work  on  his  model  automobile.  Since  he  owned  no 
tools  but  his  jackknife,  he  had  to  improvise.  He 
found  a  couple  of  old  files,  and  ground  these  and  a 
screw  driver  down  into  usable  chisels.  His  grandfa- 
ther sharpened  an  old  saw  for  him.  A  neighbor 
loaned  him  a  hammer.  When  his  jackknife  broke 
on  the  hard  wood,  his  mother  let  him  use  her 
kitchen  paring  knife. 

It  was  a  long,  hard  job,  but  Buddy  eventually  fin- 
ished his  model  and  sent  it  away  to  Detroit,  where 
it  was  judged  by  a  committee  which  included  the 
deans  and  presidents  of  ten  leading  technical 
schools  and  universities.  And  when  it  won  second 
junior  prize  for  the  State  of  Maine,  Buddy  was  so 
excited  that  he  almost  had  what  his  grandfather 
called  "a  conniption  fit."  With  the  money  he  re- 
ceived— $100  in  cash — Buddy  bought  tools  and 
supplies. 

The  following  year  he  again  won  second  prize 
for  Maine.  Last  year  his  model  was  adjudged  the 
best  submitted  from  the  region  comprising  Maine, 
Vermont  and  New  Hampshire.  Right  now  Buddy 
is  hard  at  work  on  his  fourth  model. 

There  are  plenty  of  prizes  this  year — $65,000 
worth,  all  told — for  Buddy  and  the  thousands  of 
other  boys  who  have  entered  the  competition  to 
shoot  at.  At  the  top  of  the  list  are  eight  university 
scholarships,  worth  from  $1,000  to  $4,000  each, 
(CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  70) 
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By  SELWYN  JEPSON 


CONTINUING  THE  STORY  OF  A  GIRL 
I  BO  DARED  TO  EXPLORE  THE  MYS- 
TERY OF  A  DANGEROUS  MAN 


The  Story:  Trouble  began  again  for  us  Gills  on 
the  morning  that  I  heard  James  Belsin's  name  for  the 
first  time.  I  was  in  the  house  talking  over  the  phone  to 
an  old  friend— Sophie.  Countess  of  Inderswick — 
when  Father  bellowed.  "Eve!"'  I  went  out  quickly  to 
find  Father  and  the  Boy  checking  on  a  strange  cabin 
cruiser  coming  up  our  creek.  From  a  treetop  the  Boy 
s.m  a  man  wade  ashore  at  some  distance  and  deposit 
two  bundles.  When  the  Boy  and  I  investigated  we  found 
a  woman's  shoe  stuck  in  the  sand,  a  neat  pile  of  clothing 
and  an  envelope  addressed  to  the  coroner.  It  looked  as 
if  some  woman  had  committed  suicide.  We  also  found 
a  two-year-old  girl  on  the  beach,  clutching  a  biscuit  and 
sasing  only  one  word:  'Basin."  Without  calling  the 
police  I  got  out  our  speedboat  and  managed  to  trail  the 
cabin  cruiser  to  the  harbor  in  Lowestoft.  That  I  was 
able  to  do  this  was,  surprisingly  enough,  due  to  Jona- 
th\n  Penrose  who,  on  the  Peacock,  had  seen  the 
cruiser  go  by,  and  could  tell  me  which  way  it  had  gone. 
It  was  a  surprise  to  me  that  he  spoke  because  for  a  year 
after  I  had  proved  to  him  that  the  woman  he  loved  was 
a  murderess  Jonathan  had  hated  me.  In  Lowestoft  I 
found  the  cabin  cruiser  deserted.  I  entered  the  cabin 
and  found  some  biscuits  very  much  like  the  one  the 
child  had.  I  picked  up  one  and  as  I  was  locking  the 
cabin  door  I  heard  footsteps  on  the  dock.  The  men 
were  returning  and  there  was  only  one  thing  I  could 
do — go  over  the  side  into  the  water  and  pray  they 
wouldn't  see  me.  I  did  just  that. 


PART 


OF   AN   EIGHT-PART   SERIAL 


1WAS  thankful  that  I  had  not  hesitated;  in  spite 
of  the  discomfort  of  having  to  crouch  in  the  not- 
too-clean  water  with  only  my  head  above  it,  I  knew 
I  had  done  the  right  thing.  One  of  the  men  was 
climbing  down  into  the  cabin  cruiser  five  yards 
from  where  I  was  hiding.  I  waited  and  listened,  re- 
alizing that  the  biscuit  was  none  too  safe  between 
my  teeth,  and  wished  I  had  had  the  sense  to  keep 
one  of  my  hands  dry  with  which  to  hold  it. 

"All  the  same,"  I  heard  a  man's  voice  say,  "if  I 
was  half  as  windy  as  you  are,  I'd  go  crackers  in  a 
week." 

I  heard  him  unlock  the  cabin  door.  His  voice  was 
what  people  describe  as  "educated,"  without  par- 
ticular accent  or  peculiarity.  By  the  tone  and  the 
use  of  two  hackneyed  slang  terms  in  one  short  sen- 
tence, I  judged  him  to  be  not  more  than  thirty  and 
from  the  average  middle-class  background.  He 
continued  to  talk  to  the  other  man,  who  remained 
standing  on  the  jetty  above  my  head. 

".  .  .  I'm  not  going  to  wash  up  now  .  .  .  I'll  just 
rub  them  over  with  the  cloth.  The  kid  didn't  touch 
any  of  them  anyway.  .  .  .  Whoever  heard  of  anyone 
(CONTINUED  ON   PACE  32) 
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I  saw  a  movement  among  the  cars  below 
and  the  man  in  the  blue  suit  emerged. 
My  heart  moved  uncomfortably.  I  stood 
transfixed.     He  wore  a  brown  felt  hat 
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Dot  started  playing  golf  to  strengthen  her  legs  for  ice  skating — and  then  she  started  winning  tournaments 

Inside  Sports 

BvBILL  PAY 

Watch  out  for  Dot  Kielty.  Hounded  by  bad  breaks,  a  tough  time  has  made 
Dot  a  tough  customer  in  this  year's  battle  for  the  top  spot  in  women's  golf 


DOT  KIELTY  quit  playing  third  base  for  a 
Minneapolis  oil  company's  softball  team  in 
the  summer  of  1936  (when  she  was  a  tom- 
boyish  fourteen).  Dot  didn't  want  to  quit,  but  Joe 
Collins  insisted.  Joe  was  her  ice-skating  coach. 

"You're  going  to  play  golf,"  Joe  ordered.  "Get  a 
heavy  bag,  find  the  hilliest  course  in  town  and  carry 
your  clubs.  You've  got  to  strengthen  those  legs." 

Joe  had  the  right  idea,  but  his  plan  backfired.  As 
Dot's  legs  grew  stronger,  her  tee  shots  grew  longer. 
By  1941  (the  winter  she  broke  two  national  ice-skat- 
ing records  in  unofficial  practice  heats)  she  was 


going  around  the  links  in  the  high  seventies.  Then 
Dot  took  a  terrific  spill  on  some  rough  ice.  An 
operation  was  necessary,  and  successful,  but  the 
doctors  said  her  reconditioned  knee  was  useless  for 
all  practical  skating  purposes.  Prescription:  "Get 
some  exercise — play  some  golf." 

Dot  packed  her  clubs,  visited  sister  Mildred  in 
California,  and  won  the  Los  Angeles  city  cham- 
pionship. This  subpar  recovery  delighted  the  Kiel- 
tys  and  recalled  another  of  Minneapolis'  successful 
skating  failures,  Patty  Berg,  who  threw  her  skates 
away  after  finishing  second  in  the  1934  national 


junior  speed  meet.   Four  years  later,  Patty  capturet 
the  National  Amateur  Golf  crown. 

If  Patty  could  make  the  grade  in  golf,  maybe  Do  I 
could — but   subsequent   bulletins   from  Californiz 
indicated  that  Dot  was  ignoring  golf — and  the  doc[ 
tors'  orders. 

First,  Dot  went  to  work  for  Douglas  Aircraft! 
then  she  wangled  a  transfer  to  Daggett  in  the  Moi 
jave  Desert  (to  take  flying  lessons  in  an  area  frett 
from  West  Coast  security  regulations);  finally,  she 
enlisted  in  the  Women's  Air  Service  Pilots. 

Dot  graduated  first  in  her  Wasp  class  and  trainecl 
bombardier  cadets  for  about  a  year.  Then  came  ths 
big  promotion — from  B-17s  to  B-29s!  By  the  timt 
the  WASPS  were  deactivated,  Dot  had  2,800  flying 
hours — but  no  job. 

After  a  whirl  at  stunt  flying,  civilian  Kielty  set-| 
tied  down  as  sister  Mildred's  partner  in  a  Los  An- 
geles dress  shop.  She  also  rigged  up  a  practice  green 
(a  strip  of  carpet  and  a  drinking  glass)  in  the  back 
of  the  shop,  quickly  regained  her  putting  touch,  and 
made  a  grand  slam  of  six  of  California's  major  golf 
tournaments  in  1946. 

The  next  spring,  Dot  captured  the  Mexican  Open.i 
Since  then,  she's  climbed  to  the  No.  2  spot  among 
women  amateurs,  and  hopes  to  usurp  the  No.  1  po-j 
sition  this  summer — barring  more  of  the  bad  breaks  1 
that  have  plagued  her  postwar  recovery  program.  J 

Dot  turned  over  in  a  convertible  at  70  mph  in  the  I 
fall  of  1947,  but  she  recuperated  in  time  to  accom-jl 
pany  the  Curtis  Cup  squad  to  England  last  spring,j| 
winning  two  team  matches  and  finally  losing  to 
Louise  Suggs  in  the  British  Amateur  semifinals. 

Back  home,  Dot  won  the  Western  Amateur — tra-l 
ditionally  the  second  most  important  tournament 
on  the  women's  schedule — and  warmed  up  for  the 
National  Amateur  at  treacherous  Pebble  Beach 
with  three  sound  practice  rounds  (74,  75,  76).  Dot 
was  the  gallery's  favorite  as  the  field  teed  off  in  the 
qualifying  round,  but  a  rules  technicality  knocked 
her  out  of  the  tournament  before  the  championship 
battling  even  started. 

"It  was  my  fault,"  she  confesses.  "I  got  into 
trouble  on  the  18th — took  an  eight,  or  thought  I 
did.  But  at  lunch,  when  I  replayed  the  hole  men- 
tally, I  realized  I'd  taken  a  nine.  I  notified  the  com- 
mittee, of  course,  but  they  couldn't  correct  my  card. 
They  disqualified  me.   It's  an  automatic  penalty." 

Ironically,  the  rule,  designed  to  discourage  shys- 
ter scorers,  penalized  Dot  because  she  was  honest. 
But  watch  out  for  Kielty  this  year  as  she  battles  for 
the  top  spot  in  women's  golf.  Dot  won't  be  hard  to 
find  at  the  big  tournaments.  Clue:  Look  for  the 
best-dressed  lady  on  the  fairway.  If  her  ensemble 
matches  from  shoe  tabs  to  sun  visor,  that's  Dot. 

One  more  clue:  Dot  carries  lipstick  and  candy 
bars  in  her  golf  bag.  The  candy  supplies  quick  en- 
ergy, and  the  lipstick — well,  Dot  claims  that,  at  the 
psychological  moment  in  a  tough  match,  a  dab 
lifts  her  morale. 

RETURN  ENGAGEMENT 

Ezzard  Charles,  the  hard-punching  Negro  whol 
should  be  the  next  heavyweight  champion  (accord- 
ing to  Promoter  Joe  Louis)  resembles  Louis  in  sev- 
eral details:  mustache,  jolting  left,  infinite  capacity 
for  not  worrying  much  about  anything  and  marked 
inability  to  lose  to  the  same  opponent  twice  in  a  | 
row. 

In    return    bouts,    free-and-easy    Ezzard    has  I 
knocked  out  three  of  the  five  fighters  who  own  deci- 
sions over  him — Lloyd  Marshall,  Elmer  Ray  and ! 
Jimmy  Bivins.   The  nine-round  demolition  of  Ray 
was  a  benefit  for  the  family  of  Sam  Baroudi  (who 
died  after  being  knocked  out  by  Charles) . 

"When  I  finally  caught  up  to  Ray,"  Ezzard  re- 
lates, "he  went  down  right  in  the  same  spot  as  i 
Baroudi.  I  thought  maybe  it  had  happened  again.  I 
was  really  scared." 

Getting  back  to  Louis,  Joe's  record  finally  was 
broken  when  Marva  obtained  their  second  divorce 
in  Mexico.  It  marked  the  first  time  the  champ  ever 
lost  a  return  engagement.  the  end 
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RCAVictor  8X71  tunes  in  AM  and  KM, 
[days  on  AC  or  DC.  It's  extremely 
selective  and  sensitive,  with  big 
5-inch  speaker,  automatic  volume  control 
and  the  "Golden  Throat."  Cabinet  is 
igh  (weight  but  durable  maroon  plastic 
with  matching  back  cover.  Antique 
ivory  finish  is  slightly  higher.  34-9.95* 


Mat  its  finest... 
rcaVictor  FM  and  the 


•  RCA  \  ictor  FM  means  flawless  music — 
Frequency  Modulation  with  clear,  true, 
static-free  listening.  There's  no  background 
noise  to  compete  with  your  favorite  pro- 
grams; not  even  thunder  storms  interrupt 
your  listening.  And,  because  RCA  \  ictor's 
extremely  sensitive  circuits  are  also  simpler. 
you  get  this  luxury  listening  at  such  low  cost. 
Add  to  RCA  \  ictor's  own  advanced  Fre- 


quency Modulation  circuits  the  tonal  beauty 
of  the  "Golden  Throat"  and  you  have  radio 
at  its  finest  from  every  FM  station  in  range 
of  your  home. 

You  can  tune  in  standard  AM  programs, 
too,  with  either  of  these  up-to-date  table 
models.  Sec  them,  hear  them  today  at  your 
RCA  V  ictor  dealer's. They  bring  you  a  double 
measure  of  listening  pleasure! 
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RCA  Victor  8R76 

Exquisite  "fine-wood"  finish  enriches 

the  plastic  cabinet  of  this  fine  FM-AM  table  radio.  It  has 

RCA  Victor's  own  advanced  FM  circuits  and  new  type  tubes  for 

greater  sensitivity,  better  performance.  Has  the  ''Golden 

Throat,"  3-point  tone  control — even  a  place  to  plug  in  a 

record  player.  AC  operation.  In  mahogany,  walnut  or  blond 

"fine-wood"  finish,  $65.00.*  In  maroon  plastic,  859.95* 

'Prices  subject  to  change  without  notice.  Zone  2  price*  •lightly  higher. 


THE  "GOLDEN  THROAT' 

Only  RCA  Victor  instruments 
have  this  precisely  balanced 
.'{-Way  Tone  System.  It's  the 
finest  in  RCA  Victor  history. 
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WORLD  LEADER  IN  RADIO.  . 
FIRST  IN  RECORDED  Ml  SIC. 
FIRST  IN  TELEVISION 


DIVISION   OF    RADIO    CORPORATION    OF    A  M  K  R  I  C  A 
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SAYS   BASEBALL  CHAMP 

JOE  DIMAGGIO 

Got  hair  as  hard 

to  handle  as  a 

line  drive..?. 


With  the  Vitalis 
^-Second  Workout!", 


Do  what  "Jolting  Joe"  does.  Take . . . 
50  seconds  to  massage.  Vitalis'  special 
formula  not  only  prevents  dryness  but  stim- 
ulates, refreshes  your  scalp  as  no  non-alco- 
holic dressing  can!  And  massaging  with 
Vitalis  routs  loose  dandruff,  helps  check  ex- 
cessive falling  hair. 

10  seconds  to  comb.  Now  your  hair  looks 
naturally  well-groomed.  No  greasy  "patent- 
leather"  shine — Vitalis  con- 
tains no  mineral  oil — just 
pure  vegetable  oil.  To  look 
your  best,  get  a  bottle  of 
Vitalis  today! 


Wfalis 

ior  handsomer, 
healthier-tooking  hair 


Product  of 
Briitol-Myers 


taking  a  kid's  fingerprints  anyway?  Why 
couldn't  you  have  thought  of  it  before?" 

The  other  did  not  bother  to  comment 
on  that  but,  speaking  for  the  first  time, 
said  something  about  making  sure  of  the 
edge  of  the  wooden  bunk. 

"Okay!  Okay!  I  don't  need  a  nurse- 
maid. I  tell  you  this,  old  boy,  chaps  have 
had  it  as  often  for  being  too  cautious  as 
for  the  other  thing." 

Somehow  I  would  have  to  take  a  look 
at  them,  at  least  at  the  one  in  the  boat,  for 
I  could  not  see  between  the  two-inch 
planks  above  me.  But  how  I  did  not  quite 
know.  One  thing  was  sure.  If  they  were 
working  against  us  they  would  know  us 
by  sight,  all  of  us  at  Marsh  House,  and 
nothing  would  be  sillier  than  for  them  to 
see  me  here. 

A  moment  or  so  later  I  heard  the  cabin 
being  locked  again,  and  my  anxiety  to  see 
the  man  overcame  caution.  I  told  myself 
that  only  a  bit  of  my  face  need  be  in- 
volved and  that  since  he  would  be  in 
bright  sunshine  when  he  turned  this  way 
to  climb  back  onto  the  jetty,  I  would  be 
in  shadow. 

I  moved  my  head  and  with  one  eye 
looked  round  the  edge  of  the  pile. 

He  had  a  pale  face  just  caught  by  new 
sunburn,  more  nose  than  chin,  and  a  no- 
ticeably large  reddish  mustache;  it  was 
one  of  those  such  as  the  Eighth  Army 
made  fashionable  in  the  Western  Desert 
and  brought  back  with  them  to  be  pre- 
served by  some  and  imitated  by  many 
others  who  had  not  been  there.  I  had 
been  right  about  his  age.  He  wore  a 
brown  soft  hat  of  porkpie  shape.  Then 
his  head  vanished  and  I  watched  the  rest 
of  him  pass  upward  and  out  of  sight.  His 
dark  blue  flannel  suit  was  not  of  country 
cut,  and  the  trousers,  although  a  bit 
rumpled,  still  had  some  crease  left  in 
them. 

He  joined  the  man  on  the  jetty,  and 
the  two  of  them  clumped  back  to  the 
bank  with  no  more  conversation  that  I 
could  hear. 

When  the  two  men  were  on  the  path 
again  they  were  for  a  brief  moment  in  my 
sight.  Ginger  Mustache  was  the  nearer 
to  me,  so  that  for  the  most  part  he  hid  his 
friend.  By  the  time  the  angle  widened  I 
could  get  only  a  partial  glimpse  of  the 
other's  back,  an  impression  of  a  medium- 
sized  man  of  ordinary  build  in  a  dark 
blue  shirt  and  gray  trousers.  He  did  not 
wear  a  hat;  his  hair  was  dark  and  looked 
curly  and  crisp. 

THEN  they  were  below  my  limited 
sky  line  and  I  was  alone  again.  I  held 
the  biscuit  carefully  above  the  water  and 
waded  to  the  nearest  boat,  an  open  din- 
ghy, put  the  biscuit  on  one  of  the  cross 
seats,  and  pulled  myself  aboard  as  far  as 
possible  from  the  biscuit  to  avoid  drip- 
ping on  it. 

Modesty  can  sometimes  be  a  nuisance. 
If  only  I  had  had  the  sense  to  ignore  the 
way  my  frock  was  clinging  to  me  with 
every  little  inch  it  had,  I  might  easily 
have  avoided  the  worst  of  the  trouble 
and  danger  through  which  I  was  to 
flounder  and  fight  for  the  agelong  days 
that  followed. 

Instead  of  straightaway  hurrying  after 
the  two  men  I  told  myself  there  was  now 
no  great  hurry,  that  it  would  be  easy  to 
find  out  to  whom  the  cabin  cruiser  be- 
longed or  had  been  rented. 

So  I  lay  as  flat  in  the  dinghy  as  was 
convenient  for  the  purpose  of  undressing 
without  being  seen  from  the  bank,  took 
off  my  frock  and  pants,  wrung  them  out 
and  put  them  on  again. 

This  done,  I  took  up  the  chase  again,  if 
at  a  more  sedate  tempo.  I  landed  and 
strolled  along  the  bank  path  to  where  the 
boy  was  fishing.  I  was  confident  that  he 
had  not  seen  any  of  my  strange  behavior, 
and  1  was  able  to  stand  a  yard  or  so  from 


THE  GOLDEN  DART 
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him  in  casual  contemplation  of  the  mo- 
tionless float  without  arousing  his  specu- 
lation as  to  what  I  was  up  to  now. 

"Any  luck?"  I  asked  him  after  an  in- 
terval. 

He  shook  a  tangled  head  and  looked 
at  me  without  interest. 

"Not  much  going  on  today,"  I  re- 
marked as  if  like  him  I  was  a  native 
accustomed  to  keep  an  eye  open  on  com- 
ings and  goings.  "I  haven't  seen  that 
cabin  boat  before — or  maybe  she's  one  of 
those  boats  that  was  in  Nathan's  yard." 

He  glanced  toward  the  jetty  and  shook 
his  head  again.  "Doan  know  'er.  Come 
in  jest  now.  Visitors.  Old  Tom  will  be 
after  'em,  'less  they  got  his  permission, 
that  is,  tyin'  up  there." 

"He's  at  dinner,"  I  suggested. 

"Naw,  'e  doan  go  'ome  midday,  when 
'e  kin  drink,  Old  Tom;  'e'll  be  in  Red 
Lion  same  as  usual." 

After  a  moment  I  left  him  for  the  pub- 
lic bar  of  the  Red  Lion,  or  rather  the  door 
of  it.  The  room  was  small  and  full,  and 
seemed  to  be  patronized  only  by  long- 
shoremen with  red  faces. 

"Oh,  Tom,"  I  called  experimentally, 
from  the  doorway,  "can  you  spare  a  min- 
ute?" 

One  of  the  red-faced  men  heaved  him- 
self bulkily  from  the  shiny,  ancient  bench 
and,  still  holding  a  quart-sized  pewter 
pot,  lumbered  to  the  door,  which  I  beck- 
oned him  through  and  let  swing  shut. 

"My  name's  Gill,"  I  said.  "Charlie 
Bedlington  will  tell  you  all  about  me.  A 
friend  of  mine  wants  to  hire  a  cabin  boat 
for  a  fortnight,  right  away,  and  I  heard 
you  had  one  available.  Is  it  that  one  at 
your  jetty  down  in  Tyman's?" 

"There  bean't  no  cabin  boat  on  my 
jetty,"  he  said.  "But  I  knows  of  a  boat 
that  maybe  I  could — " 

"There  certainly  is  a  cabin  boat  tied  up 
at  your  jetty." 

"Well,  Miss,  it  ha 'n't  no  right  to  be," 
he  said.  "And  I'll  soon  have  un  off  o' 
there." 

"Oh,  my  goodness!"  I  cried  and  looked 
at  him  with  alarm.  "Would  it  be  that 
stolen  boat?" 


His  rheumy  eyes  opened  wide.  "St  e 
boat,  miss?" 

"There's  a  reward,  I  believe!    I 
about  it  in  the  paper!" 

Tm  thinkin   I'd  better  see  into  t 
he  said  with  heavy  intent.    "Thank 
Miss,  for  letting  me  know.   I'll  finis 
and  come  along.   Who's  olferin'  tht 
ward?" 

"It's  a  newspaper  advertisement, 
got  it  at  home.  You  ring  me  up  when 
catch  them,  and  I'll  tell  you  what  t 
myself.   It's  your  jetty,  ain't  it?" 

"That's    right,    miss."     He   eyed 
cheerfully.    "What's  the  number?" 

I  gave  him  it,  and  my  name,  and  wa 
while  he  wrote  them  down  in  a  st 
notebook. 

HE  WENT  back  into  the  bar  to  fi 
his  beer,  and  I  returned  quickl 
Tyman's  Creek. 

I  got  into  the  speedboat  and  pus 
out  into  the  creek.  The  engine  start© 
first  pull  of  the  cord,  and  I  chuggec|i 
quietly  as  possible  toward  the  harl 
Old  Tom  appeared  at  the  end  of  the  1 
from  the  Red  Lion  as  I  passed  it.  He 
not  even  glance  in  my  direction  but  m 
for  his  jetty  and  the  gray  cabin  boat 

I  was  leaving  Lowestoft  with  little; 
show  for  my  efforts  except  the  mei 
of  a  mustache-dominated  face,  a 
sight  of  another  man's  back,  a  si 
square  biscuit  rather  the  worse  for  wi 
and  the  possibility  that  when  the  t 
came  to  find  out  more  about  the  c; 
cruiser  and  her  crew,  Old  Tom  migh 
able  to  contribute  something.  T| 
would  prove  that  their  boat  had  not  b 
stolen,  but  it  might  take  time,  and  in 
course  of  it  they  would  surely  be  for 
to  reveal  who  they  were. 

The  tide  was  running  fast  and  I  w 
with  it  at  a  great  speed  as  far  as  the  ba 
water.   Turning  into  its  slower  watefl 
saw  the  Peacock's  mastheads  above 
curve  of  the   banks  and  came   fin 
round  the  last  bend  a   hundred 
from  the  beach. 

I  caught  my  breath.  The  beach  and 
bank  above  it  positively  swarmed 
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YOI     UK  A  II    IT    EVKKYWIIEKE... 

"finest  beer  served 
..  .anywhere!" 

THE  REASON: 

O  O  FIXE  BREWS  RLENJBEB  I.VTO  ON  E  4.KEAT  BEER 


Internationally 
Famous 


.  jj    Blue  Ribbon 


tune  in  the  Eddie  Cantor  show  every  Friday  night  over  NBC     •     Copr.  1949,  Pabst  Brewing  Company,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 
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For  Summer  Safety, 

DOUBLE  ACTION 

MOTOR  OIL 

nowsmsr 

STAYS  T0U6H! 

Safe  warm-weather  driving 
calls  for  instant,  lasting  lu- 
brication .  .  .  Get  them  both 
with  double-action  Pennzoil. 
Change  for  summer  now! 


At  (/lis  sign  of  hetter  dealers,  coaS/  to  coas* 


Tough-film  PENNZOIL''  gives  aft  engines 
an  extra  margin  or  safely 


people.  A  small  car  had  somehow  been 
brought  along  the  sheep  track,  and  men 
were  unloading  gear  from  it.  As  I  swept 
nearer,  I  saw  that  two  of  them  were  uni- 
formed policemen.  Lower  down,  at  the 
shed,  1  recognized  the  big  figure  of  Billy 
Bull,  but  not  in  his  superintendent's  uni- 
form, which  he  seems  seldom  to  wear.  He 
was  being  helped  by  Jim,  our  cowman, 
and  by  Stokes,  the  new  shepherd  whose 
two  dogs  appeared  to  be  trying  to  round 
up  the  policemen.  The  Boy,  in  swimming 
trunks,  was  also  there  at  the  water's  edge, 
waving  to  me.  The  large  dinghy  was 
afloat  and  being  loaded  with  sinister- 
looking  grappling  irons.  There  was  no 
sign  of  Father,  or  his  chair. 

THE  Boy  dashed  into  the  water  to 
meet  me  as  I  glided  in.  He  caught 
the  boat's  side.  "Eve!"  he  shouted.  "I 
hope  the  motor  ran  all  right  after  all!  A 
good  test?  Something's  happened — 
nothing  to  do  with  us,  but  rather  beastly 
all  the  same!  After  the  Commodore  and 
I  saw  you  off,  I  went  up  on  the  bank  and 
quite  by  accident  found  something  the 
police  say  means  there's  been  a  suicide. 
Someone — a  woman — drowned  herself 
off  here  early  this  morning — " 

I  took  all  the  cues.  The  Boy  was  do- 
ing well  at  covering-up  for  me.  "Oh, 
dear!  How  awful!"  I  said.  "I  suppose 
Father  sent  for  the  police?" 

"No — wasn't  it  a  coincidence?  They 
turned  up  just  as  he  was  going  to  the 
telephone.  Sergeant  Fenny  from  Kes- 
singland  and  one  of  his  chaps  arrived  on 
bikes.  A  patrolman  had  found  a  car 
abandoned  inside  our  road — you  know, 
where  it  joins  the  main  road.  At  the 
same  time  the  sergeant  had  had  a  report 
that  a  Mrs.  Frempton  who  lives  outside 
the  village  was  missing — she  and  her  lit- 
tle girl—" 

The  Boy  paused.  Billy  Bull  was  stand- 
ing behind  him  at  the  water's  edge,  the 
afternoon  sun  shining  on  his  tight  gray 
hair  and  brown,  virile  face. 

"Hi,  Eve!"  he  said.  "Don't  let  him 
confuse  you  with  too  much  at  once." 

"Pull  me  in,"  I  told  the  Boy,  and  under 
my  breath  added:  "Those  biscuits  in  Di- 
ana's pocket.  Get  hold  of  one  and  hide 
it — without  being  seen.  Now.  And  put 
on  some  clothes,"  I  added  more  firmly. 

Billy  Bull  helped  to  haul  the  speedboat 
up  the  slipway  and  told  me  the  story  all 
over  again.  I  kept  the  biscuit  cupped  in 
my  hand  and  my  hand  behind  me. 

"What  a  dreadful  thing!  Do  you  know 
who  she  is?"  I  asked. 

"A  Mrs.  Frempton,  from  Kessingland. 
Lived  very  quietly.  Came  here  to  be  near 
her  husband,  who's  in  Tarnwood  Asy- 
lum. He's  been  ill  a  couple  of  years.  I 
shouldn't  be  surprised  if  that  was  behind 
it.  Depression — being  alone,  and  so  on. 
She  left  a  note." 

I  am  afraid  he  mistook  my  somber 
expression  for  shock  at  hearing  all  this, 
for  he  looked  at  me  solicitously.  In  re- 
ality, I  was  thinking  about  this  sick- 
husband  aspect  of  the  affair.  It  gave  a 
meaning  to  it  which  I  had  not  expected 
to  find. 

"Don't  worry,"  Billy  Bull  said.  "We'll 
find  the — er — body  as  soon  as  we  can 
and  clear  out.  The  Commodore  has 
taken  it  remarkably  well,  considering  the 
way  we've  upset  the  household.  Police- 
men drink  a  terrible  lot  of  tea,  and  your 
kitchen  is  bearing  the  brunt  of  it.  He 
may  get  wind  of  it  and  start  creating." 

"I'll  go  up  to  the  house  and  see  he 
doesn't,  and  I'll  have  tea  ready  for  you 
at  four,"  I  told  him. 

"In  your  sitting  room?"  He  grinned 
hopefully. 

"You're  a  dear,"  I  said.  "Tea  in  my 
sitting  room  at  four — " 

I  ran  most  of  the  way  to  the  house. 

There  was  one  conclusion  possible 
from  this  new  development  and  1  could 
not  see  another.  Someone  could  have 
completed  the  picture  of  Louise  Frernp- 
ton's  suicide  by  leaving  her  car  within 
walking  distance  of  the  backwater.  This 


business  was  crazy,  but  that  was  no  rea- 
son in  my  experience  to  doubt  that  it  was 
real,  earnest,  and  dangerous. 

Father  was  on  the  lawn,  reading  the 
third  volume  of  The  Decline  and  Fall 
and  smoking  a  cigar  with  what  was,  for 
him,  a  contented  expression.  I  dissi- 
pated it  without  compunction. 

"I've  been  talking  to  Billy  Bull,"  1 
said.  "He  seems  to  be  quite  satisfied 
that  poor  woman  came  in  her  car  and 
walked  with  the  child  to  our  beach. 
Without  any  kind  of  help." 

"Why  not,  for  God's  sake?"  Father  de- 
manded. 

"Why  leave  the  car  three  quarters  of 
a  mile  farther  away  than  she  need?  She 
could  have  driven  almost  as  far  as  the 
track." 

"Frightened  of  waking  us,  or  Charlie 
and  Penrose  at  the  cottage.  She  would 
have  had  to  drive  right  past  it." 

"If  she  knew  it  was  there — besides,  the 
child  is  too  heavy  to  carry  all  that  way 
and  too  young  to  walk  it." 

"Nonsense,"  he  said,  "it  runs  like  a 
hare." 

I  almost  confronted  him  with  the  bis- 
cuit. But  he  had  shown  neither  interest 
in  whether  I  had  found  the  cabin  boat, 
gratitude  for  all  the  trouble  I  had  been 
to,  nor  even  concern  that  I  had  missed 
my  lunch. 

The  Boy,  dressed  again,  was  signaling 
to  me  from  one  of  the  glass  doors  of  the 
Long  Room,  and  I  went  in. 

"There  was  one  left,"  he  said,  holding 
it  out  to  me  in  the  palm  of  his  hand.  It 
was  a  square  biscuit,  with  a  sugary  top 
surface.    I  held  mine  by  the  side  of  it. 

"They're  the  same,"  he  said.  "Same 
letters  on  them,  and  everything." 

"We'll  put  these  away  safely,"  I  said. 
"You're  a  witness." 

"Where  did  you  find  it?"  He  was  a 
little  breathless. 

I  told  him. 

"Gosh  and  golly!"  he  said.  "So  I  was 
right  whatever  the  Commodore  says! 
They  did  bring  the  clothes  and  the  kid, 
and  the  car  was  just  a  blind  to  make  it 
look  all  the  more  as  if  she  had  come  by 
herself.  What  are  you  going  to  do  now? 
Tell  old  Bull?" 

"Not  yet." 

We  put  the  biscuits  side  by  side  in  a 
napkin  in  one  of  the  dower-chest  draw- 


ers, which  I  locked,  hiding  the  key  in 
pewter  mug. 

"I  see,"  said  the  Boy.    "Of  course- 
not  yet." 

But  he  did  not  see,  I  was  thankful 
know,  although  he  would  never  have  a 
mitted  if.  but  there  was  a  great  secret  ai 
he  felt  he  was  in  it.  At  his  age  neith 
knowledge  nor  logic  is  necessary  to  ha 
pincss. 

"Where's  Diana?"  I  asked. 

"  'Basin'  works  better  as  a  name  ft 
her,"  he  said.  "She  seems  to  answer  to 
I've  put  her  down  to  sleep  after  lunc 
She's  over  here,"  he  added. 

Not  only  had  he  put  her  down  to  slet 
off  her  lunch  but  he  had  put  her  dov« 
in  the  most  sacred  place  in  the  who 
house,  the  Commodore's  bunk  at  the  er 
of  the  Long  Room,  a  solid  oak  install 
tion  built  into  the  paneled  wall  i 
stanchly  that  if  ever  a  winter  gale  shi] 
wrecks  the  Marsh  House  the  Commi 
dore  in  his  bunk  will  be  the  last  to  perisl 

"We'll  have  to  look  after  her  until 
relatives  show  up,"  I  said. 

He  sniffed  suddenly,  looked  at  m> 
and  sniffed  again,  puzzled.  "It  is  you' 
he  asked  anxiously.  "A  sort  of  mold} 
dead  smell?    I  was  afraid  it  was  me." ' 

I  admitted  to  it  and  added  that  I  w; 
proposing  to  have  a  hot  bath  at  once 

"I  suppose  you'd  better,"  he  sai 
sympathetically.  "Well,  I've  got  to  gt 
back  to  the  beach.  They  may  need  me. 
He  went  off. 

DURING  the  long,  hot  bath  my  min 
would  not  relax.  It  worried  at  m 
until  I  had  to  do  something  about  it.  I  pu 
on  a  towel  robe  and  fetched  the  tele 
phone  from  my  bedside,  its  long  cori 
just  reaching  the  bath.  In  the  wate 
again,  I  put  through  a  call  to  London,  t> 
Rogerson,  Stewart  &  Rogerson,  and 
kept  the  receiver  to  my  ear  during  th 
wait,  afraid  all  the  time  that  someon 
might  happen  to  use  one  of  .he  other  ex 
tensions. 

Rogerson,  Stewart  &  Rogerson  is  th 
firm  of  solicitors  which  has  looked  afte 
the  Gills  (as  best  the  Gills  will  let  them 
for  some  generations.  But  my  particula 
friend  is  Donald  Rogerson,  the  younges 
of  them,  and  my  own  age. 

Luckily  he  was  in. 

"Donald,"  I  said,  "this  is  Eve.    Couk 
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The  ear  designed  with  you  in  mind 


1  lere  is  brilliant  modern  design 
\|he  way  you  want  it... combined 
vith  real  spaciousness,  dignity 
and  common  sense! 


A  few  months  AGO,  De  Soto  dealers  saw  this  new 
car  for  the  first  time.  They  went  over  it  from 
top  to  bottom.  Then  they  said,  "This  is  what  the 
public  wants.  This  will  be  the  biggest  hit  in  all 
De  Soto  history." 

They  were  right.  The  car  designed  with  YOU  in 
mind  is  a  sensational  success  because  it  proves  you 
can  have  all  the  beauty  of  modern  design  with  more 
comfort,  not  less  .  .  .  more  safety,  not  less  .  . .  more 
visibility,  not  less. 

This  new  De  Soto  has  a  new  low,  long  look.  But 
that  doesn't  mean  that  the  roof  scrapes  your  hat.  It 
doesn't  mean  that  you  have  to  scrooch  down  to 
drive  it.  It  doesn't  mean  that  the  steering  wheel 
hits  your  knees.  On  the  contrary,  the  new  De  Soto 


is  designed  to  give  you  more  stretch-out  room  than 
ever.  And  you  sit  on  chair-high  seats  so  you  can 
really  enjoy  the  bigger  windshield  and  windows. 
For  this  is  "the  car  designed  with  you  in  mind." 

It's  a  big  car.  But  you  needn't  rebuild  your 
garage  to  hold  it.  It's  streamlined.  But  you  can  still 
change  a  tire.  And  a  dented  fender  doesn't  call  for 
a  major  repair  bill. 

Ride?  The  smoothest  ever.  Drive?  De  Soto  lets 
you  drive  without  shifting.  New  features?  Ask  your 
dealer  to  show  you.  Compare  the  new  De  Soto  with 
any  other  car,  at  any  price.  Then  decide. 
Tune  in  "Hit  Tue  Jackpot" 
every  Tueiday  night  over  all  CBS  stations. 
DE    SOTO     DIVISION,     CHRYSLER     CORPORATION 
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Stembiter,  $2.50 

A  pipe  for  the  man 

with  a  hard  bite 

Do  you  bite  through  your  bits? 
Stembiter  conforms  to  the  teeth, 
has  ended  trouble  and  expensive 
replacements  for  many  smokers. 
Tobacco  chamber  treated  with 
honey,  helps  "breaking-in."  Kauf- 
mann  Bros.  &  Bondy,  Inc.  Pipe- 
makers  for  98  years,  630  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York  20,  N.  Y. 


This  picture  of  Honey-Girl 
ie  displayed  in  stores  where 
Yello-Boles  are  told.  At 
right,  Honey  Seal  which  pro- 
tects the  honey  in  bowl  of 
pipe.  Look  for  it. 


you  do  something  for  me,  and  keep  it  off 
the  family  bill?  I'll  pay  for  it  myself." 

"What  is  it?"  he  asked,  his  voice  clear 
and  alert. 

I  explained  that  there  was  a  man  stay- 
ing at  Claridge's  by  the  name  of  Gon- 
zalez y  Fernandez  di  Calancar  who 
might  be  contacted  at  any  time  this  after- 
noon by  a  young  man  with  a  pale  but 
freshly  sunburned  complexion,  easily 
recognized  by  an  outsize  ginger  mus- 
tache; he  would  probably  be  wearing  a 
blue  flannel  suit  and  porkpie  hat  of 
brown  felt.  If  such  an  individual  showed 
up  anywhere  near  Senor  di  Calancar,  I 
wanted  to  know  at  once  by  telephone, 
except  that  I  would  be  out  to  dinner 
from  six  this  evening  until  midnight. 

DONALD  repeated  the  name  as  he 
wrote  it  down  and  then  added:  "Of 
Iraguay?" 

"Of  Iraguay,  I'm  afraid." 

"Trouble?" 

"May  be.  Can  you  arrange  to  have 
someone  on  watch?" 

"I  know  a  good  man.  The  governor 
doesn't  approve  of  him,  but  if  this  is 
your  show  and  you  want  results — " 

"It  is  and  I  do.    Thank  you,  Donald." 

He  hesitated.  "If  there  is  anything  I 
can  do  personally  to  help,  you'll  let  me?" 

"I  promise." 

"You're  such  a  hell  of  a  one  for  play- 
ing the  wicket  on  your  own,  particularly 
when  it's  sticky.  ...  A  ginger  mustache 
and  a  touch  of  the  sun.  He  must  look 
quite  a  character.  Au  'voir,  dear  Eve — 
mes  hommages,  and  I  adore  you,  par- 
ticularly when  you  begin  sounding  the 
alarm.  I  knew  a  girl  in  France — but 
never  mind."  He  sighed,  and  I  said 
good-by. 

I  dried,  powdered,  brushed  and  did 
my  hair,  put  on  a  starchy  corn-yellow 
gingham,  and  made  arrangements  to 
give  Billy  Bull  as  good  a  tea  as  Marsh 
House  had  in  it.  I  was  uncomfortably 
aware  that  I  had  had  no  lunch. 

Billy  Bull  came  up  the  stairs  three  at 
a  time  and  reached  the  first  floor  as  the 
grandfather  clock  in  the  front  hall 
banged  out  four  o'clock. 

"Nobody  yet,"  he  said  by  way  of 
greeting,  "and  nothing  much  to  help  us 
at  Tarnwood."  Then  he  saw  the  tea  table 
in  the  window.  It  was  not  until  ten  min- 
utes later  that  he  began  to  notice  me, 
and  since  he  seemed  to  like  what  he  saw, 
I  took  him  off  guard  and  asked  him  again 
to  tell  me  what  he  knew  about  Louise 
Frempton. 

"How  did  you  know  her  name  was 
Louise?"  he  said. 

"Why,  we  saw  the  note  in  her  bag,"  I 
said,  and  could  have  bitten  off  my 
tongue. 

"We?"  he  asked.  "You  weren't  there." 

"By  'we'  I  mean  Father,  of  course.  He 
told  me  what  it  said  and  mentioned  her 
full  name." 

Billy  Bull  seemed  satisfied.  At  all 
events  he  did  not  pursue  it.  Another 
thing,  I  had  forgotten  about  Father  open- 
ing the  letter.  Apparently,  however,  even 
that  was  all  right,  and  I  had  pulled  my- 
self out  of  the  hole  I  had  been  falling 
into;  Father  must  have  done  away  with 
the  envelope.  After  all,  it  would  reach 
the  coroner  whether  it  was  addressed  to 
him  or  not.  The  police  would  produce 
it  at  the  inquest. 

If  there  was  an  inquest.  There  had  to 
be  a  body  before  you  could  hold  an  in- 
quest on  it  to  say  how  it  had  died. 

Billy  Bull  told  me  that  so  far  he  knew 
next  to  nothing  about  Louise  Frempton 
beyond  what  Sergeant  Fenny  had  told 
him  and  which  he  had  already  passed  on 
to  me.  But  he  could  add  that  she  was  a 
woman  of  about  thirty,  and  it  was 
thought  that  her  husband  was  an  engi- 
neer of  some  kind,  or  rather  had  been 
before  he  cracked  up  and  was  taken  to 
Tarnwood.  There  would  be  a  proper  in- 
quiry, of  course.  He  would  know  more 
tomorrow,  and  would  let  me  know,  if  I 
were  interested. 


I  went  as  far  as  I  dared  toward  indi- 
cating that  1  was  and,  rather  panic- 
stricken,  dropped  the  whole  subject.  I 
seemed  to  be  sillier  than  usual,  and  not 
to  be  trusted  to  match  wits  with  Billy 
Bull.     He  is  not  a  dull  man. 

He  golloped  down  strawberries  and 
cream  and  talked  earnestly  to  me  about 
marriage.  Between  those  of  forty-eight 
and  twenty-five  it  was  perfectly  all  right 
if  you  were  the  right  people.  I  under- 
stood him  to  mean  that  he  felt  he  and  1 
were  possibly  the  right  people  in  such  a 
case. 

I  changed  the  subject  by  asking  if  he 
had  seen  the  husband  at  Tarnwood.  No. 
He  was  too  ill  to  be  interviewed. 

"I  had  quite  a  talk  with  the  chief 
psychiatrist,  Alders,  though.  A  very  sad 
business.  He  says  Frempton  believes  his 
wife  died  two  years  ago.  In  fact  he  got 
restless  every  time  she  took  the  child  to 
see  him,  because  he  felt  she  reminded 
him  too  much  of  his  wife — " 

"How  horrible!" 

"He  has  a  fantasy  about  it — says,  ap- 
parently, that  she  was  stolen  from  him 
two  years  ago  by  Mammon.  Mammon, 
god  of  wealth,  you  remember — " 

I  said  yes,  I  had  heard  about  Mam- 
mon. 

"Stolen  away  in  a  black  chariot  and 
sacrificed  to  Mammon.  All  the  gory 
details — a  most  complete  fantasy,  Al- 
ders told  me.  Logical  and  vivid.  The  fact 
that  he  has  seen  her  many  times  since 
does  not  register  with  him.  Freudian 
and  symbolic.  I  can't  say  I  understood 
it  very  well — but  it's  Alders'  main  prob- 
lem. To  break  that  particular  fantasy. 
He's  very  upset  about  her  suicide.  Says 
he  doesn't  see  how  he  can  tell  him  his 
wife  is  dead  when  the  chap  already 
knows  it.  I  got  the  usual  certificate  to 
say  he  cannot  attend  the  inquest.  Alders 
agrees  that  she  had  every  reason  to  kill 
herself.  It  must  have  been  an  insupport- 
able situation  for  her." 

"Of  course,"  I  said. 

Billy  Bull  finished  his  cup  of  tea  and 
said  he  had  better  go  down  to  the  creek. 
"They'll  find  it  soon  now,"  he  remarked. 

He  went,  and  I  brought  my  mind 
slowly  back  to  the  realities  of  my  own 
life.  Past  five  o'clock,  and  Sophie's 
dinner  party  looming.  I  set  about  think- 
ing what  to  wear. 

THE  main  drawing  room  of  Inders- 
wick  is  a  lovely  room  of  pale  cream 
Queen  Anne  paneling,  crystal  candela- 
bra, and  sugar-candy  striped  blue  and 
cream  hangings  and  upholstery.  The 
windows  were  wide  open  to  the  summer 
evening,  and  with  a  sherry  decanter  be- 
tween us  Sophie  and  I  sat  on  a  window 
seat  from  which  one  could  look  down 
on  the  quadrangle. 

Obediently  I  was  early,  the  first  arrival, 


and  the  Daimler,  which  I  use  in  pre 
ence  to  the  small  Austin  when  1  ar 
long  skirts  and  want  to  keep  my  hai| 
one  place,  stood  backed  against  the 
wing. 

"Darling,"      said      Sophie,      pou^ 
sherry,  "that  ivory  color  does  suit 
It's  new,  isn't  it?" 

"In  a  way,  yes,"  I  agreed,  smooth 
the    heavy    brocaded    silk    across 
thighs.     Sophie  in  these  days  is  a 
bit  of  a  snob,  and  I  did  not  let  her  1 
the  secret  I  shared  with  a  small  Lov 
toft  dressmaker  and  my  grandmoth| 
cedarwood  chest  which  lay  full  of 
cient   finery   under   the   cobwebs   olj 
Marsh  House  attic. 

Sophie  continued  to  look  at  me  ratj 
as  if  she  were  window-shopping. 

"I  hope  I'll  do,"  I  said  a  little  shor 
but  instead  of  relaxing  she  nodded  slo^ 
and  said  yes,  she  thought  I  would 
but — just  for  fun — would  I  like  to 
her  emeralds? 

"The   Inderswick  emeralds!"  I 
and  my  mouth  stayed  open.    "The 
would  raise  hell — " 

"Oh,  no,  he  wouldn't.     He'd  unc 
stand." 

IT  WOULD  have  been  rude  to  su£_ 
that  in  that  case  the  earl  must  have  < 
veloped  a  marked  degree  of  comprehd 
sion  since  I  had  last  seen  him,  for  if  thd 
is  one  thing  from  which  he  does  not  sq 
fer,  it  is  sensitivity  to  the  female 
tive. 

"It's  sweet  of  you,"  I  said,  "but  they| 
your  emeralds,  not  mine.    One  day  wh 
I  am  joined  to  an  heirloomed  family  | 
holy  matrimony  I  dare  say  I  shall  ha 
some  of  my  own." 

"Exactly!"  The  light  in  Sophie's  grJ 
green  eyes  was  scarcely  less  bright  th| 
the  shine  of  her  ash-blond  hair. 
day!  A  person  as  lovely  and  clever  a] 
accomplished  as  you  shouldn't  ever  hal 
to  wait  for  'one  day'  for  anything.  I| 
absolute  stuff  and  nonsense,  and  sor 
thing  is  going  to  be  done  about  it.  \\ 
mediately!" 

"Good,"  I  said. 

"Now,  dear" — Sophie's  voice  was  i\ 
of  great  purpose — "I  want  you  to  begl 
thinking  very  seriously  about  marryi| 
Jimmy  Belsin." 

I  stared  at  her. 

"It's  the  most  obvious  thing  I've  cor 
on  for  years,"  she  went  on.    "You  al 
right  for  him,  darling.   Absolutely  rigl 
for  him." 

"That's  wonderful,"  I  said.     "Is 
right  for  me,  by  the  way?" 

"Don't  be  silly!  He's  one  of  tB 
catches  of  the  country.  The  Londc 
mothers  have  been  chasing  him  for  tl| 
last  three  seasons,  and  for  once  the 
stupid,  pudding-faced  daughters  lend  I 
hand  because  he  isn't  the  sort  of  man  thl 
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needs  a  mother  to  point  out  to  a  girl  that 
he's  got  everything.  Eve,  my  dear,  I'll 
tell  you  something.  If  I  hadn't  the  earl, 
I'd  have  a  crack  at  him  myself." 

I  laughed.  Sophie's  simple  philosophy 
is  too  simple  for  me  and  always  takes 
me  by  surprise.  But  she  was  so  earnest, 
so  excited,  so  overflowing  with  this  good 
intention  in  the  worst  of  taste  that  I 
could  not  hurt  her. 

Sophie  began  to  tick  off  the  beautiful 
white  fingers  of  her  left  hand  with  the 
equally  white  forefinger  of  her  right. 

He  was  remarkably  rich. 

He  was  very,  very  clever. 

He  was  dark  and  he  was  handsome. 

He  was  gay. 

Sophie  paused.  A  Rolls  limousine  ap- 
peared through  the  gateway  and  swung 
round  the  drive  to  the  steps. 

"It's  only  the  duke,"  she  said.  "Boozie 
will  look  after  him."  She  went  back  to 
listing  James  Belsin's  assets. 

James  Belsin's  factory  at  Leiston,  al- 
though small  by  some  comparisons,  was 
the  most  up-to-date  in  East  Anglia;  even, 
some  said,  in  England. 

His  relations  with  the  opposition  were 
as  cordial  as  with  the  government  be- 
cause he  kept  out  of  both.  (Boozie  said.) 

The  Ministry  of  Supply  could  not 
move  without  him.   (Boozie  said.) 

His  manor  and  house  at  Leiston  had 
been  redesigned  and  decorated  by  Hay- 
dining.  It  was  simply  gorgeous,  with  a 
bathroom  to  every  bedroom. 

He  played  tennis  for  Suffolk. 

And  his  wife  had  been  dead  for  years. 

Sophie  had  run  out  of  fingers  but  she 
had  not  finished  with  James  Belsin,  al- 
though it  struck  me  that  there  really 
could  not  be  much  more  you  could  say 
about  a  man.  I  ventured  to  say  I  was 
glad  to  hear  his  wife  was  dead.  Perhaps 
it  had  been  a  welcome  release  for  her? 

"You're  a  cynical  beast!  She  died  of 
pneumonia  quite  ten  years  ago.  He  mar- 
ried very  young." 

"Darling!  I'm  sorry.  You're  a  mar- 
velous friend  and  I'm  an  ingrate.  How 
many  girls  have  countesses  trying  to  help 
them  up  in  the  world?  But  if  I  don't  show 
signs  of  falling  in  a  heap  at  his  feet,  don't 
hold  it  against  me.  It's  just  that  I'm  used 
to  liking  human  beings  who  haven't  be- 
come demigods  yet." 

"He's  not  a  demigod — it  sounds  sacri- 
legious. There's  nothing  of  that  sort  of 
thing  about  him!  I  tell  you,  he's  a  thor- 
oughly nice,  real  man,  and  if  he  ever 
makes  love  to  you,  you'll  be  the  first  to 
admit  it!" 

"The  first?"  I  could  not  resist  it. 

"No!"  she  said.  "You  won't!  I  can  per- 
sonally vouch — " 

She  stopped  abruptly,  remembering 
who  she  had  become,  and  looked  guilt- 
ily round  the  fortunately  empty  draw- 
ing room. 

"Forget  that,"  she  said. 

1WAS  shocked  and  startled  to  see  that 
she  would  cry  in  a  moment;  she  was 
even  more  worked  up  than  I  had  real- 
ized. 

She  was  rescued  by  the  sight  of  two 
cars,  two  Bentley  saloons,  shining  with 
black  enamel  and  chromium,  and  identi- 
cal models  so  far  as  I  could  tell.  They 
swept  one  after  the  other  round  the 
curve  of  the  drive  and  drew  up  side  by 
side  below  us. 

A  man  in  a  blue  suit  left  the  back  of 
one  car  and  opened  the  door  of  the 
other  for  a  tall  youngish  man  in  a  din- 
ner jacket  who  jumped  out,  tossed  a  soft 
black  hat  into  the  back,  and  ran  lightly 
up  the  steps  to  disappear  in  the  porch 
beneath  us. 

"James  Belsin,"  Sophie  announced 
with  possessive  triumph. 

"Does  he  always  go  about  in  two 
cars?"  I  asked. 

"The  second  one  is  a  sort  of  mobile  of- 
fice, a  traveling  secretariat.  There'll  be 
a  stenographer  in  it  as  well  as  one  or  two 
of  his  assistants — it's  all  fitted  up  with  a 
typewriter,  a  radiotelephone  connected 


to  Leiston,  and  everything.  That's  an- 
other thing  about  him:  He  doesn't  work 
in  the  silly  regular  office  hours  the  way 
other  people  do.  He  works  when  he  feels 
like  it,  and  yet  is  so  absolutely  effi- 
cient— "  Her  admiration  was  also  that 
of  Sophie  Briggs,  ex-secretary.  "Well, 
darling,  there  it  is.  He  asked  if  he  could 
meet  you  properly,  and  that's  the  way  it 
is.  If  I've  put  you  off  him,  I'm  sorry.  At 
any  rate,  be  amiable  with  him.  It  won't 
hurt  you.  and  it  will  help  us.  Boozie  will 
be  bringing  them  up  in  a  minute." 

I  heard  the  earl's  voice  as  he  ushered 
his  guests  up  the  stairs  to  us,  a  booming 
voice  which  is  large  for  so  small  and 
thin  a  young  man.  I  also  realized  that  all 
these  other  guests  were  men,  so  that 
Sophie  and  I  would  be  the  only  women. 
She  knew  her  strategy,  did  my  Sophie. 

Just  as  I  was  about  to  turn  I  saw  a 
movement  amongst  the  cars  below. 
The  man  in  the  blue  suit  emerged  again 
from  the  Bentley  and  began  to  stroll 
across  the  lawn  as  a  man  might  who 
wanted  to  stretch  his  legs.  He  swung  his 
hat  in  his  hand.  It  was  a  brown  felt  hat, 
a  porkpie-shaped  hat.  He  made  slowly 
for  one  of  the  carved  stone  seats. 

My  heart  moved  uncomfortably.  I 
was  seeing  him  more  closely:  His  blue 
suit  was  a  flannel  one:  there  were  patches 
of  raw  sunburn  on  his  forehead  and  the 
bridge  of  his  large  nose;  the  rest  of  his 
face  was  pale,  as  much  of  it  as  was 
visible  behind  a  large  Western  Desert 
mustache —  I  stood  transfixed.  That 
mustache  in  this  yellow  evening  light 
seemed  much  redder  than  it  had  been  in 
the  bright  morning.  .  .  . 

SOPHIE  said,  "Eve— this  is  James  Bel- 
sin." My  hand  was  in  a  firm,  friendly 
grip.  Dazed,  I  met  a  pair  of  intelligent 
gray  eyes,  eyes  no  less  friendly  than  his 
hand.  He  stood  between  me  and  the  oth- 
ers and  continued  to  look  at  me  carefully 
and  with  humor. 

"How  pretty  you  are,"  he  said  softly, 
and  there  was  neither  affectation  nor 
insincerity  in  the  way  he  said  it. 

But  if  he  also  thought  I  was  dumb,  I 
could  not  help  it.  With  all  the  effort  of 
which  I  was  capable,  I  could  not  drag 
my  mind  from  what  I  had  just  seen  in 
the  quadrangle.  That  man  with  his  gin- 
ger mustache — here,  of  all  places.  If  he 
should  be  anywhere,  it  was  in  London, 
contacting  Gonzalez  di  Calancar  to  re- 
port the  successful  first  operation  in  a 
war  of  revenge.  But  no.  He  was  sitting 
on  a  stone  bench  down  there,  taking  his 
ease  in  the  evening  sunshine,  pretending 


to  be  one  of  James  Belsin's  assist^ 
— ami  that,  apparently,  was  whoi 
was — 

"Mr.  Mangel — Miss  Gill,"  Sophie  j 
saying.  "Mr.  Robert  Rule — Miss  Gip 
Miss  Gill— Mr.  Robert  Rule." 

I  was  shaking  hands  which  wcret 
tached  to  men  with  faces  I  could 
clearly  see.    Why  should  James  Be 
arrange  a  fake  suicide  in  our  backwa 
Even  to  think  it  probable  or  even  pc 
ble  was  fantastic  to  the  point  of  sillir 
But  suppose,  for  fantasy's  sake.  thaJ 
had.    Why?  It  could  not  be  anything 
do  with   Father.    Secretive  as  he  i:| 
would  have  known  if  he  had  had 
dealings  with  James  Belsin. 

THIS  new  situation,  however  wi 
improbable  on  the  surface,  did 
alter  my  final  and  absolute  convict 
that  the  facts  as  I  had  found  and  r. 
ceived  them  this  morning  were  both  c 
rect  and  true.  The  child  and  the  clot 
had  come  by  the  cabin  boat,  not  by 
abandoned  car.  The  sunburned  yoi 
man  with  the  reddish  mustache  was  it 
of  the  two  men  who  had  taken  part  if 
not  as  the  principals,  as  chief  agentsB 
the  active  carrying  out  of  a  plan  to  p- 
vide  Louise  Frempton  with  a  suicicj 
death  and  the  police  with  enough  p 
sumptive  evidence  to  believe  in  it  a 
such.  Where  I  had  been  wrong  was  i 
the  theory  that  Gonzalez  di  Calan<r 
had  been  behind  it — 

"Dinner,"    announced    Jackson, 
served."  .  .  . 

The  oysters  which  came  nestling  j 
crushed  ice  on  silver  plates  had  bu 
eaten  and  the  debris  taken  away  beft; 
I  began  to  recover  my  responsibility 
guest. 

During  the  grilled  turbot  and  the  he 
which  came  with  it  I  became  aware  tl 
I  was  at  the  right  hand  of  the  earl, 
was  at  the  head  of  the  rectangular  tab 
and  that  James  Belsin  was  next  to  n 
Also  I  succeeded  in  disentangling  R 
and  Mangel,  the  other  guests.  Both 
Rule  and  Mr.  Mangel  were  Memb 
of  Parliament,  the  former  a  Tory,  t| 
latter  a  Socialist.  I  also  gathered  that 
though  they  did  not  take  great  notice 
each  other,  both  found  James  Belsin 
man  to  whom  to  pay  attention.  iV 
Mangel,  in  fact,  was  monopolizing  hi 

But  Sophie  soon  put  a  stop  to  th 
She  forcibly  pried  Mr.  Mangel  aw 
from  James  Belsin  and  immediately 
found  myself  fully  occupied  with  t 
great  man. 

"I  haven't  been  able  to  understanc 
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...from  an  engine  that's  clean! 

Use  Havoline — it  keeps  engines  that  way 


ree  the  power  that's  under  the  hood  —  keep  your  engine  clean!  Use  Havoline  Motor 
i  IX  —  its  exclusive  lubricant  formula  keeps  motors  free  of  carbon,  grime  and  sludge 
ll  at  take  the  edge  off  performance.  Remember,  a  clean  motor  delivers  more  gas- 
iles,  more  power;  saves  you  costly  overhauls.  So  give  your  engine  Havoline  care, 
sk  for  Havoline  today  from  your  Texaco  Dealer,  the  best  friend  your  car  ever  had. 

THE  TEXAS  COMPANY 

TEXACO  DEALERS  IN  AIL  48  STATES 

Texaco  Products  are  also  distributed  in  Canada 

TUNE  IN. ..TEXACO  STAR  THEATER  every  Wednesday  night 
starring  Milton   Berle.  See  newspaper  for  time  and  station. 
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'  James  Belsin  said,  "why  I  hadn't  met 
you  before  that  glimpse  1  had  of  you  the 
other  day.  We're  almost  neighbors.  I 
have  been  at  Leiston  for  nearly  seven 
years  now,  and  I  gather  from  Sophie  that 
you  have  lived  some  while  in  Kcssing- 
land." 

"Twenty-four  years.  A  few  trips 
abroad.  And  to  Paris  and  Rome  to 
school,  for  two  years  and  a  bit.  Marsh 
House  is  the  family  home." 

"Marsh  House,"  he  repeated.  "It 
sounds  romantic,  wild  and  haunted." 

IF  HE  had  ever  heard  of  Marsh  House 
before,  his  deception  was  beyond  all 
praise;  there  was  not  a  quiver  of  dishon- 
esty in  his  eyes  or  voice. 

"It's  wild  only  in  the  sense  that  it's 
isolated,"  I  told  him.  "And  if  haunted, 
only  by  Gills,  and  they,  being  a  mild 
people,  would  only  haunt  lightly." 

"Mild?"  he  said,  and  his  eyes  laughed 
attractively.  "You  may  regard  your- 
selves as  mild,  but  you  don't  affect  me 
that  way.  Sophie  told  me  a  little  about 
your  father.  She  talked  as  though  he 
bites  if  let  off  the  chain." 

"He  is  certainly  inclined  to  bark,"  I 
understated.   Again  I  could  detect  noth- 
ing more  than  interest  in  the  Commo- 
dore because  he  was  my 
father. 

After  dinner,  while  we 
waited  in  the  drawing 
room  upstairs  for  the  men 
to  drink  their  port,  Sophie 
beamed  at  me  like  a  cat 
with  a  new  kitten;  a  cun- 
ning, kindhearted  cat  with 
a  strong  sense  of  what  was 
good  for  the  kitten. 

I  felt  good.  It  was  nice 
to  be  a  success  in  a  make- 
do  frock  amongst  superior 
people,  even  if  I  had  only 
overtaut  nerves  and  good 
wine  to  thank  for  it;  And 
it  was  not  altogether  dis- 
heartening to  be  regarded 
with  pleasure  by  a  man  like 
James  Belsin. 

I  admitted  as  much  to 
Sophie  and  she  hugged  me 
and  said  I  was  wonderful 
and  she  was  sure,  sure 
everything  would  work  out 
exactly  as  she  had  planned. 

It  was  dark  now  and  the 
light  in  the  quadrangle  was 
fading  rapidly.  But  I  could 
still  see  the  two  Bentleys 
in  the  parking  place.  So- 
phie plunged  on:  "All  you 
need  is  the  sense  to  sit  still 
and  let  him  come  after  you, 
which  I'm  sure  you  have. 
The  fool  women  who  have 
missed  out— they've  all 
chased  him  so  that  he  had 
to  run  like  mad  from  them. 
What  man  wouldn't?" 

"Does  he  just  keep  them 
sitting  around  all  night 
down  there?"  I  asked,  after 
a  pause. 

"Who?  Oh,  his  personal 
staff?  My  dear,  he's  won- 
derful to  them,  and  they're 
devoted  to  him." 

"Are  they?" 

"Almost  fanatical.  I 
know  some  of  them.  They 
would  rather  work  for 
him  than  anyone  on  earth. 
You  seem  determined  to 
find  fault  with  him.  I  think 
it's  mean  of  you!"  She  was 
heating  up  again. 

"Yes,  dear,"  I  said 
meekly.  "By  the  way, 
what  does  he  make?" 

"Thousands  and  thou- 
sands a  year!" 

"I  meant  'make'  in  the 
way  of  manufacture." 

"Electronics,"  she  said, 
with  the  air  of  a  child  who 


has  successfully  spelled  a  difficult  word. 

"Charlie  has  tried  to  tell  me  about 
them.  They  seem  to  fascinate  him.  But 
I  thought  electronics  was  a  field  rather 
than  things." 

'like  sugar  beet?  Oh.no.  He  doesn't 
grow  them.  He  makes  them  in  the  fac- 
tory.   I've  seen  them." 

"For  'field'  read  'subject,'  or  'princi- 
ple.' " 

"Oh,  I  see.  Well,  I  do  know  it's  all 
very  new  and  important,  the  thing  he 
makes,  and  I  know  electronics  come  into 
it,  so  don't  try  to  confuse  me." 

"Earlier  on,"  I  said,  "you  gave  me  an 
idea  that  apart  from  wanting  to  see  me 
settled  in  life  there  is  another  aspect." 

Sophie  became  eager  and  at  the  same 
time  a  little  embarrassed. 

"I'll  be  honest  with  you,"  she  said. 
"This  place  costs  an  awful  lot  of  money 
to  keep  up,  and  Boozie,  who  isn't  a  wor- 
rier by  nature,  is  beginning  to  lie  awake 
at  night  and  bore  me  with  hideous  sto- 
ries about  ends  which  won't  meet.  Ex- 
penses and  taxation  are  appalling,  and 
he  can't  put  the  rents  up  any  higher.  The 
tenants,  poor  souls,  simply  couldn't 
manage  if  he  did — "  She  paused  again 
and  I  realized  that  here  was  a  concrete 
reason  why  she  had  been  so  anxious, 
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why  she  had  telephoned  twice  to 
sure  that  I  should  not  escape  mi 
James  Belsin. 

"What   can   Belsin   do   about   i 
asked  gently. 

"Boozie  says" — Sophie  swallow 
"Boozie  says  that  a  man  like  Jimnr 
make  all  the  difference — if  he  wan 
He  could  arrange  directorships  for 
— the  title  is  something — two  or 
directorships,  with  good  fees —  Yi 
you  were  his  wife,  might  sort  of 
he  would  be  practically  in  the  fa 
wouldn't  he?  Oh,  Eve,  you  do  u 
stand?  Honestly,  that's  only  secoi 
my  mind.  It's  for  you  I  am  really 
ing  this.  You  do  know  that,  don't  y 

This  was  awful,  but  I  said,  "Of  co 
Sophie.  We'll  see  how  it  works  out. 
never  know.    I  suppose  even   in  1 
days  marriages  are  still  'arranged'  s( 
times." 


FOR  a  moment  we  were  silent  a; 
she  watching  me  with  fond  exj 
ancy;  but  her  eyes  would  have  clot 
with  horror  if  she  could  have  sharec 
contemplation  of  Prince  Charming, 
might  sit  there  in  a  happy  dream,  mr|h 
making    and    fortune-mending,    bu 
James  Belsin  were  a  criminal,  soone 
later  he  would  be  cat 
up  with  by  someone 
Billy  Bull,  who  would 
give   a   damn   how   rr 
money  the  man  had  or  >\ 
many  Bentleys  and  ho 
by    Haydining.      Or    | 
much  charm. 

Then  I  heard  the  ei 
voice  again  as  the  i| 
came  up  the  stairs,  arj 
had  a  thought. 

I  put  a  hand  across 
forehead,  pressed  my  t 
pies  with  thumb  and  r 
die  finger,  and  as 
Sophie  would  she  mini 
I  did  not  stay  late.  "So 
thing  happened  this  mc 
ing  to  upset  me  and 
more  tired  than  I  realize 
I  explained. 

"Darling!       You     p 
thing!     What  happene 
The  men  were  just  ( 
side. 

"A  woman  commit 
suicide  from  our  beac 
I  said.  The  doors  opei 
on  the  word  "beach," 
the  duke,  with  James  I 
sin  by  his  side,  the  oth 
close  behind,  came  into 
room. 

Sophie  did  what  I  kn 
she  was  bound  to  do. 
included  them  in  her  ho 
fied  surprise,  and  I  watel 
James  Belsin's  face  fr 
under  my  hand. 

"Eve  has  just  told 
about  something  qi 
frightful!"  she  said 
woman  committed  suic 
right  off  the  Gills'  priv 
beach!  This  morning!  E 
who  was  she?  How  aw 
for  you!  Tell  us  about  ii 
you  can — it's  better  not 
bottle  things  up  like  thj 
Did  she  drown  herself, 
what?"  She  was  Sop] 
Briggs  again  for  a  mome 
morbidly  excited. 

James  Belsin  seemed 
hesitate,  almost  to  stop, 
he  advanced  into  the  roo 
but  it  was  a  mental  rati 
than  a  physical  pausii 
At  the  same  time  a  sharj 
etched  line  deepened  1 
tween  his  straight  bk 
eyebrows  and  his  moi 
tightened. 

"Your  beach,"  he  si 
with  startled  emphasis,  I 
in  a  low  voice  which  pre 
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PRESTOMATIC  FLUID  DRIVE*  TRANSMISSION 

•flyrol  Fluid  Driva 

It's  your  kind  of  car  .  .  .  created  with  common  sense  and  imagination  in  engineering.  There's  more  for  your 
money  in  performance.  Smoother,  faster  acceleration  from  our  high  compression  Spitfire  engine.  The 

greatest  driving  advance  of  all — Prestomatic  Fluid  Drive  Transmission.  Softer,  smoother  Safety-Level-Ride. 
Exclusive  Safety-Rim  wheels!  Safeguard  Hydraulic  Brakes,  Cyclebonded  Brake  Linings.  Waterproof  Ignition 

System.  More  headroom,  legroom,  and  shoulder  room.  Wider  chair-height  seats.  New  well-bred  beauty.  It's 
the  best  car  value  in  our  25-year  history  for  safety,  comfort,  convenience  and  performance.  See  it . . .  drive  it! 

AGAIN  YOU  GET  THE  GOOD  THINGS  FIRST  FROM  CHRYSLER 
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How  long  have  you  had  this, 
er— trouble?" 


BILL:  Since  Christmas.  I  get  this  feeling 
they're  glancing  at  me,  staring  at  me. 
They— 

PSYCHIATRIST:  Steady,  old  man!  Who 
is  "they"? 

BILL:  Girls!  Young  girls,  old  girls!  Big 
girls,  little — 

PSYCHIATRIST:  I  see.  Since  Christmas, 
eh?  Did  you  by  any  chance  get  some 
Arrow  White  Shirts  for  Christmas? 

BILL:  Urn!    Why'd  you  ask? 

PSYCHIATRIST:  The  kind  with  those 
handsome  Arrow  collars?  With  the  trim 


"body  line"  design?  And  with  anchored- 
on  buttons? 

BILL:  That's  right! 

PSYCHIATRIST:  And  with  the  Sanfor- 
ized label? 

BILL:  You  mean  the  thing  about  less 
than  1  %  fabric  shrinkage?  Sure! 

PSYCHIATRIST:  I  can  assure  you,  sir, 
that  you  have  nothing  to  worry  about. 
This  sort  of  business  is  apt  to  happen 
to  any  chap  who  wears  Arrow  White 
Shirts! 

BILL:  No  kidding.  You  wear  Arrows 
yourself,  Doc? 

PSYCHIATRIST:  Not  during  office  hours, 
son.  Found  they  distracted  my  women 
patients! 

Arrow,  Sanforized:  Registered  Trade-marks 
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Cluett,  Peabody  &  Co.,  Int.,  Makers  of  Arrow  Shirt*  •  Tie»  •  Handkerchiefs  •  Underwear  ■  Sports  Shirts 


ably  only  I  heard,  for  it  was  almost  lost 
in  the  flood  of  Sophie's  questions. 

I  did  not  have  to  analyze  his  reaction. 
That  a  woman  had  drowned  herself  may 
or  may  not  have  been  news  to  him,  but  I 
was  sure  he  was  genuinely  startled  to 
hear  it  had  been  from  our  beach. 

I  told  them  the  story  briefly,  the  story 
as  seen  by  the  police;  cabin  cruisers  and 
biscuits  and  the  rest  of  it  did  not  figure 
in  it.  When  I  said  the  name  "Louise 
Frempton,"  he  did  not  speak,  which 
meant  surely  that  if  there  were  any  con- 
nection between  them  it  must  be  tenuous 
enough  for  him  to  risk  the  pretense  that 
it  did  not  exist. 

"If  you  would  allow  me,"  James  Belsin 
said,  "I  would  like  to  have  a  word  with 
the  police  on  your  behalf,  if  they  are 
bothering  you  at  all."  Here  was  the  auto- 
crat, the  man  of  consequence.  I  thanked 
him  but  said  that  the  superintendent 
was  being  most  considerate  and  had 
shown  no  sign  of  thinking  the  tragedy 
was  in  any  way  to  do  with  us. 

"It  was  sheer  chance  she  happened  to 
choose  that  particular  place,"  I  said. 

"But  of  course  it  was,"  he  replied 
quickly.  Was  there  more  certainty  in  his 
voice,  more  knowledge  than  he  meant  to 
show?  He  was  frowning  again,  and  in 
spite  of  his  open  solicitude  for  me,  he 
might  have  been  thinking  about  some- 
thing else. 

TEN  minutes  later  Sophie  had  suc- 
ceeded in  maneuvering  her  guests 
about  the  room  so  that  I  found  myself 
isolated  with  James  Belsin  at  the  farthest 
end  of  it.  He  pulled  his  chair  a  foot 
closer  to  mine  and  settled  himself  com- 
fortably. 

"I  want  to  talk  to  you,"  he  said.  "It's 
important  to  both  of  us,  I  think,  to  start 
right."  He  paused  again.  "How  still 
you  can  be.  Another  faculty,  gift.  You 
seem  to  have  all  of  them." 

"Don't  see  me  too  unlike  the  way  I  see 
myself,"  I  warned  him.  "I  was  'still,'  as 
you  call  it,  because  honestly  I  am  a  little 
tired  after  this  morning." 

"I  mustn't  hurry  you,"  he  said. 
"There's  all  the  time  in  the  world." 

His  voice  had  a  quality  which  made 
one  want  to  listen  to  it:  It  was  poised, 
assured,  and  yet  contradictorily  imper- 
sonal. I  wondered  what  would  happen  to 
its  poise  and  assurance  if  I  asked  him 
now,  without  warning,  to  tell  me  the 
truth  about  Louise  Frempton.  I  was 
more  than  ready  to  believe  there  could 
be  a  good  and  even  respectable  reason 
why  Louise  Frempton  should  appear  to 
have  done  away  with  herself. 

"I  am  glad  you  are  not  married,  or  in 
love  with  someone  else,"  he  said,  and 
added,  "although  it  would  not  have  made 
any  difference."  His  tone  at  last  re- 
vealed something  of  the  man  beneath  the 
polite  surface  of  dinner  jacket  and  party 
manners.  "I  should  still  have  laid  siege." 

I  was  something  he  wanted.  He  would 
prove  to  me  that  he  was  something  / 
wanted.  That  was  the  gist  of  his  an- 
nouncement. 

"Do  you  creep  into  the  city  with  cun- 
ning or  force  the  gates  with  battering- 
rams?"  I  asked. 

"A  general  doesn't  discuss  his  tactics 
with  the  enemy." 

"Then  you  must  be  a  good  general. 
Mostly  one  can  see  the  next  move  a  mile 
away." 

"I  think  I  am  a  good  general.  What- 
ever I  have  done,  or  won — "  He  paused. 
"How  little  the  big  things  become  when 
suddenly  there  is  something  one  still  must 
have." 

"That  is  the  danger  I  see  for  myself," 
I  told  him,  "that  is  exactly  it.  I  could 
never  risk  being  a  big  thing  which  be- 
comes little  because  something  else, 
something  more  or  something  different, 
is  wanted." 

"It  would  never,  never  happen!"  he 
said,  and  the  blood  mounted  in  his  face. 
"I  always  know!  Don't  think  like  that!" 

"I  can't  help  thinking  like  that.    I'm 


warning  myself  now  so  that  I  rru 
able  to  keep  my  wits  a  little  whe. 
time  comes  for  you  to  scatter  then 
of   course,"    I    added    modestly, 
should  wish  to." 

"You'll  rationalize  this  thing  oi 
existence  betore  it  has  drawn  its 
breath!"  And  he  added  that  there 
too  many  people  in  this  room  and 
couldn't  we  go  somewhere  else.  T 
were  five  acres  of  garden  outside 
stood  and  reached  down  to  help  mi 
of  the  chair 

We'  went  out  by  the  door  into  the 
ture  gallery  close  to  us,  and  I  i 
Sophie  was  the  only  person  who  sa 
go;  I  understood  her  smile  to  be  or 
encouragement 

James  Belsin,  however,  was  air 
encouraged.  He  had  not  expected  it 
accept  the  garden  so  readily,  and  t 
this  was  still  in  his  mind  when  we  rea 
the  terrace  and  came  face  to  face  w 
three-quarter  moon  rising  over  the 
mass  of  cedar  trees,  I  said,  "You  thi 
woman  is  better  kissed  than  talked 

"I  do,"  he  agreed  somewhat  ferve 
"But  there  you  go  again!  You  read 
mind  and  at  once  rob  my  romantic 
tion  of  all  glamor  in  a  psychophiloso 
discussion!" 

"Oh,  no,"  I  said.  "I  would  like  yo 
kiss  me.  I  thought  so  quite  a  while  a 

We  were  near  one  of  the  stone  fig 
which  are  such  a  feature  of  the  Inc 
wick  gardens;  it  glimmered  in  the  I 
dark,  a  Pan,  a  horned  and  pagan  Par 

"This  conversation  is  out  of  b 
again,"  said  James  Belsin,  "this  get 
to  know  you.  I  wanted  to  approac 
calmly." 

"You  started  it,"  I  said.   "It  was 
who  felt  there  were  too  many  pe< 
about.     Don't   please   kiss   me  if 
wasn't  in  your  original  arrangement  \ 
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yourself — but  let's  move  on."   I  loo 


again  at  the  stone  figure, 
unsettling.' 


"He  is  rai 


James  Belsin  appeared  to  see  the  sfc  > 
for  the  first  time,  "I  beg  your  pardoi 
hadn't  noticed — "  Then  added:  "h 
why  should  I  disappoint  him?  But  I  w 
to  say  this.  I  have  been  unable  to 
you  out  of  my  mind  since  that  da> 
Felixstowe,  and  tonight  means  I  do 
if  I  ever  shall.  You  are  the  one  thir 
need."  He  kissed  me,  and  I  watched  i 
self  almost  as  closely  as  the  Pan  watch 
but  with  other  motives. 
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SUDDENLY  he  sensed  them,  for 
dropped  his  arms  and  stood  ba 
then  reached  for  me  again  and  tun 
me  so  that  the  moon  was  on  my  face. 

"You  were  not  being  kissed  by  i 
nor  were  you  kissing  me.  I  was  jus 
man  kissing  you  and  being  kissed  by  y 
Any  man.  Any  man  other  than  a  p 
ticular  someone  else  who  might  h; 
been  kissing  you!  Well?  What  did  it 
you?" 

"What  I  hoped.  And  what  I  think  > 
hoped." 

"That  you're  not  in  love  with  Jonatt. 
Penrose  any  more?" 

"Yes,"  I  said  after  a  moment,  real 
ing  that  Sophie  had  told  him  all  ab< 
Jonathan.  "That's  what  it  told  me.' 

His  movement  was  quick  and  I  h 
no  warning  of  it,  although  I  should  ha 
realized  he  would  do  nothing  else, 
caught  me  to  him  again  without  gent 
ness  and  kissed  me  again.  The  beati 
of  his  heart  seemed  to  echo  through  ti 
overwhelming  my  own. 

He  shook  his  fist  in  the  face  of  I 
and  cried:  "You  witnessed!" 

If  I  had  been  James  Belsin,  I  thinl 
would  not  have  gone  so  far  as  to 
upon  Pan,  even  in  graven  image,  to 
ness  his  love.    But  then  I  knew  my 
while  he,  for  all  his  perception,  did 

"Let's  go  in  now,"  1  said. 

Pan  watched  us  go  with  his  cus 
ary  indifference,  having  no  doubt 
ago  decided  that  love  was  not  wl 
used  to  be. 

(To  be  continued  next  week) 
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TROUBLE  WITH  GIRLS 

Continued  from  page  23 
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How  did  it  go?"  Mona  asked. 
All   right."    Midge  had   a   soft   low 
.oice.   "Gary  blew  up  in  rehearsal,  but 
ie  was  all  right  on  the  broadcast.    Mr. 

rnes  liked  my  spot." 

"How  was  Libby?"  Mona  asked. 

"Oh,  as  usual.  She's  always  all  right." 

Jerry  announced  she  was  for  bed. 
Big  day  tomorrow,"   she  said,   "three 

ole  words  in  the  class  play,  but  1  mean 
hree.    I  shall  give  it  my  all.  m>  dears." 

She  and  Midge  went  upstairs. 

"Will  the  rest  of  them  be  along  soon ?" 
asked. 

"I  lbby  should,"  Mona  said,  "if  she 
lasn't  a  date  with  Gary;  they're  a  thing, 
ou  know.  And  Debby  and  Teddy  won't 

home  until  one  at  the  earliest." 

"Who's  the  sixth?'1 

"Oh,   Lois,   the   cover   girl.    She's  a 
:  node  I — Lois  Connor,  you've  probably 
;    een  her  picture.    I  think  she's  out  with 
ia  ome  photographer." 

We  heard  two  people  come  up  on  the 
,  >orch  and  the  murmur  of  voices.  Then, 
fter  a  brief  silence,  Libby  came  in  and 
he  other  footsteps  went  down  the  steps. 

Libby  Grainger  was  a  redhead,  a  neat 

:    edhead    Neat  isn't  quite  the  word,  but 

I  have  to  do.    It'll  have  to  describe 

s  best  it  can,  the  clear  eyes  and  the  soft 

ips  and  the  shape.  It'll  have  to  go  for  the 

oice,  too,  and  the  special  smile.  That's  a 

t  for  it  to  do,  but  it's  going  to  have  to. 

1  was  introduced  and  I  got  the  smile 
nd  then  she  excused  herself  and  went 
pstairs. 

"There's  a  girl,"  I  said,  "who's  been 
.issed  good  night  and  enjoyed  it" 

"If  Gary  brought  her  home,"  Mona 
la  aid,  "she  was  kissed.   If  not —no." 

"He  brought  her  home  then,"  I  said, 
rith  conviction.  "And  speaking  of 
ome — " 

Lois  arrived  at  the  front  door.  And 
here  were  more  introductions.  Lois  1 
kon't  try  to  describe.  You've  seen  her 
n  magazine  covers  and  in  full-color 
dvertisements,  and  anything  I  might 
ream  up  wouldn't  do  her  justice.  I'll 
List  say  she  wasn't  my  type;  too  cool,  too 
lassical,  too  perfect,  maybe.  She  was 
nother  blonde. 

"Any  ideas?"  Mona  asked  when  Lois 
ft. 


; 
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"About  the  case,  no,"  I  said.  "It's  go- 
ing to  be  tough  unless  1  take  the  very 
obvious  choice.  Libby  arrives  and  the 
thefts  start;  two  plus  two  equals  four." 

"Maybe." 

"Maybe  twenty-two.  If  it's  that  sim- 
ple you  could  do  it  yourself,  you  know." 

"Do  you  think  it's  that  simple?" 

"1  have  to  recline  when  I  think,"  I 
said.  "Good  night,  girl  friend." 

"Good  night,  and  we  didn't  fool  any- 
one." 

"One  last  word,  or  rather  two.  Did 
you  search  their  rooms?" 

"No,"  she  said;  "I  couldn't,  I  mean, 
well,  it's  so  sneaky." 

"So  is  stealing.  But  no  matter.  Finally, 
if  you  ask  Libby  to  leave  and  the  thefts 
stop — " 

"And  if  they  don't?" 

"That's  a  horse  with  a  green  collar," 
I  said. 

"I  want  no  horses;  get  busy,  detective." 
And  with  that  she  closed  the  door.  I 
went  home. 

NEXT  morning  Ella  kept  me  busy  by 
ushering  people  into  my  office.  1  col- 
lected some  retainer  fees  and  escaped 
shortly  after  eleven.  I  went  over  to  the 
radio  station  where  the  girls  worked  and 
where  I  knew  a  doorman  who  knew  a 
page  who  knew  a  side  entrance  and  I  got 
in.  Finally,  after  I'd  wasted  some  time 
wandering  about  the  halls,  a  crowd  of 
stout  and  crazy  women  pushed  me  into  a 
studio  where  five  actors  stood  in  front 
of  a  mike  and  read  from  scripts  with 
about  as  much  animation  as  a  poached 
egg  on  toast. 

An  organ  played  softly  in  the  back- 
ground and  every  five  minutes  a  bored 
young  man  got  up  and  extolled  the 
praises  of  some  sort  of  soap  that  was 
guaranteed  to  do  everything  but  talk 
back.  As  far  as  I  could  gather,  the  story 
was  a  recital  of  unlimited  disaster  rang- 
ing from  broken  limbs  to  shattered  hearts 
and  lives.  Everybody  was  either  sick, 
sore  or  in  love  with  the  wrong  person.  It 
was  a  mess. 

But  three  of  my  girls  were  on  the  stage: 
Mona,  looking  important  in  Harlequin 
glasses  and  with  her  hands  filled  with  pa- 
pers;  Libby,    luscious   and   almost   be- 
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The  zany  quiz  with  the  invertible  top  is  here  to  challenge  you 
again.  All  you  have  to  do  is  guess  what  questions  prompted  the 
ten  answers  below.  If  you  get  stuck,  turn  to  page  46. 


1.  (A)  false. 
(B)  true. 


2.  Lee,  Davis,  j. 

Grant,  Sheridan.    •» 


j£) 


6.  220  words 
per  minute 
for  one  hour. 


7.  Pay  attention! 


^ 


3.  The  Father  of 
Waters. 


8.  Yes  No  Yes 
No  Yes  No 
Yes  No. 
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4.  Amos  and  Andy. 


1 


9.  Lake  Pont- 
chartrain, 
Lake  Tahoe, 
Lake  Louise. 


rr 


5.  You,  Me. 


int 


■   7    10.  Lien, 
tiger, 
panther, 
leopard. 


— CARL  H.  WINSTON 
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Filters  the  smoke 


and  makes  it  mild 


•  Discover  for  yourself  why  so 
many  of  your  friends  have  changed  to  the  longer, 

finer  cigarette— PALL  MALL.  Its  greater 
length  of  traditionally  fine,  mellow  tobaccos  serves 
as  a  longer,  natural  filter  to  screen  and 

cool  the  smoke  on  the  way  to  your  throat - 
yes,  filters  the  smoke  and  makes  it  mild. 
Thus  PALL  MALL  gives  you  a  smoothness, 

mildness  and  satisfaction  no  other  cigarette 
offers  you.  Enjoy  the  longer,  finer  cigarette 

in  the  distinguished  red  package— 
PALL  MALL  Famous  Cigarettes— 

good  to  look  at,  good  to  feel,  good  to  taste, 
and  good  to  smoke . 


Sound  advi 
a  sailor,  a 


GLEN  JONES  is  Sheriff  of  Clark  County,  Nevada.  He  says: 
"Take  it  from  me— no  other  tire  can  match  this  Super-Cushion. 
In  my  job,  I  often  have  to  drive  hard  and  fast.  With  Super- 
Cushions,  my  car  hugs  the  curves  and  gives  me  an  amazingly 
soft  ride.  I  get  quicker,  safer  stops— and  longer  mileage  than 
I've  had  from  any  other  tires." 


Mrs.  THOMAS  HlGGINS,  of  Westerly,  R.  I.,  is  a  sailor  and  a  motor- 
ist. She  says:  "Super-Cushions  are  so  big  and  handsome,  they'll 
make  your  car  a  lot  better-looking!  The  way  they  hold  the  road 
makes  you  feel  so  much  safer,  too.  I  get  just  as  smooth  a  ride  with 
Super-Cushions  as  when  floating  along  in  a  sailboat!" 
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Softer  ride!  The  Super-Cushion  is  bigger,  softer.  It  runs  on  less 
air  pressure.  It  absorbs  road  shock,  vibration.  You  get  a  pillowy 
ride,  less  wear  on  your  car,  fewer  rattles  and  repair  bills! 
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Greater  Safety!  Super- Cushions  have  a  larger  contact  area  with 
the  road.  So  you  drive  with  a  new  sense  of  ease,  a  new  stability. 
Your  car  hugs  the  curves,  stops  quicker  in  all  kinds  of  weather! 


MORE    PEOPLE    RIDE    <|DY! 


*m  a  sheriff, 
aisalesman ! 


W.  HlLL  is  a  sales  manager  in  Atlanta,  Ga.  He  says:  "Super- 
ions  are  the  tires  to  get  today!  They  give  me  better  mileage, 
nake  my  car  ride  far  smoother  than  ever  before.  And  it  really 
?  to  the  road,  whether  the  pavement  is  dry  or  wet.  My  car  is 
all  one,  but  now  it  rides  and  handles  as  well  as  a  big  car!" 


Super-Cushions  will  fit  your  present  wheelB  — 80  let  your  Good- 
year dealer  put  a  set  on  your  car  now!  And  when  you  get  new  tires, 
it's  wise  to  get  new  tubes.  The  perfect  combination  is  Super-Cushions 
with  LifeGuard  Safety  Tubes— the  tubes  that  make  a  blowout 
harmless.  You  can't  get  better  protection  to  save  your  life.  Drive 
in  today— wherever  you  see  the  Goodyear  sign! 

We  think  you'll  lik*  "THE  GREATEST  STORY  EVER  TOLD"— Ivary  Sunday-  ABC  Network 


by 


YEAR    TIRES    THAN    ON    ANY    OTHER    KIND 


Super  -Cu«h  Ion,  LifeGuard  T.  M. — ThuGoodyrarTlrf  *  Kubbtr  Company 
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A  Bowes  Tube  Repair 

Becomes  the  Strongest 

Part  of  Your  Tube! 

•  Safe,  thorough  tire  and  tube 
repairs  require  (1)  a  trained  re- 
pairman, and  (2)  modern  repair 
equipment.  Your  Bowes  "Seal 
Fast"  Repairman  qualifies  on 
both  counts.  Don't  take  chances; 
watch  for  the  Bowes  sign  and 
get  tire  and  tube  repairs  you 
know  you  can  rely  on! 


BOWES 


BOWES  "SEAL   FAST"  CORPORATION 
INDIANAPOLIS   7,  INDIANA 


lievable  at  a  mike  with  a  tall,  collar-ad 
gent;  and  Midge,  in  the  background  with 
her  big  soulful  eyes  boring  into  the  tall 
Adonis"  back.   Interesting. 

It  ended  finally  with  the  bored  young 
soap  salesman  asking  more  questions 
than  a  quiz  program  and  giving  no  an- 
swers, and  then  the  crowd  of  stout  and 
crazy  women  pushed  me  out  and  almost 
into  another  studio,  and  I  escaped. 

A  GIRL  at  the  information  desk  di- 
rected me  to  Miss  Freeman.  Mona 
was  something — she  had  an  office  with 
her  name  on  the  door.  I  knocked  and 
went  in.  She  was  alone. 

"Spotted  you  at  the  broadcast,"  she 
said.  "You  were  the  only  man." 

"I'm  detecting.  I  want  a  list  of  the 
things,  exclusive  of  cash,  that  have  been 
stolen  and  an  idea  of  the  value  of  each." 

"After  you  left  last  night  I  made  just 
such  a  list."  She  handed  me  a  paper.  "It's 
strictly  from  memory,  though,  and  the 
values  are  guesses." 

I  looked  at  the  paper  briefly;  it  con- 
firmed my  suspicion.  I  put  it  into  my 
pocket.  "I  want  your  house  key,"  I 
said.  "And  I  also  want  you  to  have  the 
girls  vacate  the  premises  tonight  be- 
tween eight  and  ten." 

"And  how  do  I  do  that?" 

"Problems,  always  problems!  Take 
them  all  out  to  a  bar  and  slip  them 
Mickey  Finns.  What  did  you  think?" 

"All  right,  I'll  get  them  out.  What  are 
you  going  to  do?" 

"Search,  what  else?  The  junk  on  that 
list  wouldn't  bring  fifty  dollars  from  any 
pawnshop  in  town,  if  that.  Ergo,  the 
loot  is  still  in  the  house." 

"Unless  it's  been  thrown  away!" 

"Of  course.   Want  egg  in  your  beer?" 

I  walked  out.  The  races  that  day  took 
me  for  sixty-two  ninety. 

But  at  eight  twenty  I  was  parked  in 
front  of  the  Freeman  house.  I  got  out 
and  walked  up  on  the  porch  and  opened 
the  door  and  went  in  just  like  I'd  taken 
quarters  there.  The  next  hour  I  spent 
searching  the  lovelies'  rooms.  I  used  a 
flashlight  and  found  a  lot  of  things  that 
needed  thinking  over.  Midge's  address 
book  was  so  interesting  I  took  it  with  me. 

In  Libby's  closet,  tucked  away  in  the 
back,  I  found  a  cardboard  box  with  the 
loot.  I  took  that  home  with  me,  too. 

The  next  day  I  phoned  Mona  and  sug- 
gested a  meeting.  "I  want  to  see  all  of 
your  tenants,"  I  said. 

"I  don't  know  how  I  can  get  them  all 
together  at  once — " 

"You'd  better.  How  did  you  manage 
to  get  them  all  out  last  night?" 

"Lois  had  a  fashion  show,  Libby  had 
a  radio  spot,  the  Evans  girls  had  to  be 
at  their  show,  of  course,  and  Jerry  and  I 
dragged  Midge  to  a  movie.  Did  you  find 
something?" 


"Yes.  Find  out  when  you  can  collect 
your  chicks  and  call  me  back." 

She  said  she  would,  but  it  was  a  mis- 
take because  I  had  to  stay  in  the  office 
until  she  phoned  and  Ella  took  the  op- 
portunity to  unload. 

"Having  fun  with  that  collection  of 
harpies?"  she  asked. 

"Quite,"  I  said. 

"I  didn't  see  any  retainer  fee — " 

"My  dear,"  I  told  her,  "material  things 
are  sometimes — " 

"Your  material  things,  come  next 
Saturday  when  I  draw  my  salary,  are  go- 
ing to  be  negative,  smarty." 

After  that  she  let  me  alone.  Mona 
called  just  at  noon  and  told  me  that 
three  that  afternoon  was  the  time  and 
her  house  was  the  place.  I  was  there  on 
time,  with  my  cardboard  box.  And  then, 
for  the  first  time  I  met  the  Evans  girls, 
Debby  and  Teddy.  They  looked  a  little 
alike,  being  about  the  same  size,  and  both 
had  fresh  lively  features  with  turned-up 
noses  and  twinkling  eyes. 

Debby  was  blond  and  her  eyes  were 
brown,  and  Teddy  was  brunet  and  her 
eyes  were  blue.  They  said,  "Hi,"  and  the 
meeting  got  under  way.  We  held  it  in  the 
living  room  and  all  the  girls  were  there. 
And  if  any  of  them  was  scared  about  it, 
she  didn't  show  it. 

"First,"  I  said,  "as  you  probably  all 
know,  I'm  a  detective.  Or  rather,"  in 
deference  to  Mona's  laugh,  "I  was  hired 
to  detect.  Which  I  did  and  I  came  up 
with  this."  I  brought  out  the  box. 
"Now  I'll  pass  out  the  loot  and  you  all, 
that's  Southern  for  all  of  you,  claim  your 
own."  I  still  couldn't  tell  anything  from 
the  way  they  looked. 

I  took  each  item  from  the  box  and 
each  time  it  was  claimed.  When  I  got  to 
the  shoes  Debby  said  they  were  hers. 

"What  size?"  I  asked. 

"Five-A." 

"Anybody  else  wear  that  size?" 

Teddy  spoke  up.  "I  do.  Why?" 

"Anybody  else?" 

"I — I  do,"  the  voice  was  Libby's  and 
she  was  looking  a  little  pale  and  quite 
uncomfortable. 

"And  nobody  else?"  I  asked.  Silence. 
I  went  on  with  the  loot  without  com- 
ment. When  the  box  was  empty  all  the 
girls  were  looking  at  Libby.  She  hadn't 
claimed  a  thing. 

"I  guess,"  I  said,  "I  didn't  find  it  all. 
Oh,  well.  Thus  endeth  the  meeting." 

"Wait  a  minute,"  Mona  said.  "Where 
did  you  find  the  things?" 

"Trade  secret,"  I  told  her. 

"But  that's  not  fair,"  Jerry  piped  up. 

"Scamper,"  I  told  them.  "Tonight  I'll 
write  a  full  report.  I  shall  burn  the  mid- 
night oil  at  my  office,  alone  with  my 
thoughts.  The  morning  will  bring  en- 
lightenment to  you  all.  So  scamper  and 
put  your  things  away." 
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(See  Page  43) 

1.  (A)  What  kind  of  teeth  did  your  grandmother  have  and 
(B)  is  it  true  that  your  grandmother  had  false  teeth? 

2.  Give  the  last  names  of  a  famous  stripper  and  three  movie 
stars. 

3.  Who  spanked  the  daylights  out  of  little  Joey  Waters*  for 
teasing  the  cat? 

4.  Which  names  are  out  of  place  here :  Mary,  Jane,  Amos, 
Laura,  Heather,  Flossie,  Andy? 

5.  Fill  the  blanks  in  this  sentence:  " —  sent  the  letter  to  Port- 
land, Oregon,  instead  of  Portland,  — ." 

6.  What  do  you  hear  from  your  wife  when  you  come  home 
at  4:00  a.m.? 

7.  What  did  you  say? 

8.  Imitate  a  woman  trying  to  make  up  her  mind. 

9.  Give  the  names  of  three  Pullman  cars  recently  observed  at 
Paducah,  Kentucky. 

10.  Name  four  animals  that  are  not  permitted  in  the  dining 
room  of  the  leading  New  York  hotels. 
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Revolutionary  construction 
principle  brings  you  this 
amazing  low  price! 
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IT'S  EASY  TO  CAST- 
PUT  IT  RIGHT  WHERE  YOU  WAr 


Specially  forged,  it  has  the 
and  streamlined  shape  for 
more  accurate  casts. 

REELS  IN  WITHOUT  SNAGGIr 
-IT'S  100%  WEEDLESS 

Experts  swear  by  it.  be- 
cause fish  go  for  its  live- 
action  wiggle  .  .  .  because 
its  weed  guard  prevents 
fouling. 
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(urprisingly    they    obeyed;    all    but 
by.   She  didn't  have  anything  to  put 

A  hen  the  rest  had  gone  I  said: 
You  want  to  talk  to  me?" 
|Yes." 

Come  on,  then."  I  led  her  outside  and 
fmy  car  and  we  got  in     When  we'd 
|,en  about  a  block  she  said: 
I  suppose  you  know?" 
1  think  so." 
Do  you  know  why.'" 
I  think  I  know  what  you'ie  going  to 
about  it,"  I  told  her. 
Oh." 

But  go  ahead  anyway,"  I  said. 
What's  the  use"' 

'11  probably  believe  you,"  1  said. 
|l  didn't  have  anything  stolen.    I  had 

y  I  did  though,  so  it  wouldn't  look 
unny." 

Not  ha-ha  funny,"  I  said. 
No,  not  at  all.  Someone  in  that  house 
rs  me  and  tried  to  make  it  look  like  I 

stealing.  Even  the  shoe  size ." 
Who?"  1  asked. 

I  wish  I  knew.  I  thought  they  were 
fnends  or  I  wouldn't  have  moved  in. 
you  think  I  stole  the  things'" 
I  don't."  I  said,  "but  all  but  one  of 
girls  do.  1  think  there's  enough  bait 
lund  to  catch  the  thief,  though."  1  was 
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know   I  said  I'd  meet  you  for 
t  h,  but  this  man  dropped  in  to 
me — no — the  boss  was  leaving 
I  own   and    I   had   to — a   long-dis-4 
'.  ante  call  was  coming  through — !" 

t  DAVC  CCRARO 


^k  at  the  house  so  I  stopped.  "It  won't 
too  pleasant  in  there  tonight,  but 
'U  be  able  to  stand  it,  and  it'll  all  be 

kred  up  tomorrow." 

^he  got  out.  I  drove  away.  I  spent 
rest  of  the  afternoon  at  a  bookie 

it  and  I  lost  twenty-five  dollars.    I 

ly  had  time  for  the  last  three  races. 

'HAT  night  I  went  to  my  office,  sat 

at  my  desk  and  waited.   I  hoped  the 

p  would  work.  I  wasn't  sure  it  would, 

ugh,  not  really  sure.    But  then,  you 

er  are,  and  I  didn't  think  there  was 

'  danger.   As  usual,  I  underestimated 

quarry.  She  showed  about  ten  thirty. 

j  ;  knocked  lightly  on  my  door — I'd  left 

outer  door  ajar  for  her. 

Come  in,"  I  said,  "it's  not  locked." 

ihe  came  in.    She  and  a  gun,  a  neat 

e  twenty-five  as  deadly  as  any  gun  at 

range  and  in  her  condition.  She  was 

upset  chick. 

Where  did  you  get  the  gun?"  I  asked. 
I  I  borrowed  it.  It  was  for  blanks,  but 
:  got  real  bullets  in  it  now." 
Of  course,  but  why?" 
Because  you're  planning  to  tell  them." 
:  began  to  cry.  The  tears  were  real 
I  at  the  same  time  automatic,  stagy, 
pH  I  they  rolled  out  of  her  eyes  and  down 
2      cheeks  and   she  didn't  shake  with 
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sobs  or  even  seem  to  realize  she  was 
crying.  "But,"  she  said,  "you're  not  go- 
ing to  tell  them.  You'ie  not  " 

"It  1  don't."  I  said.  "Libby  will." 

"You  told  her?  But  they  won't  be- 
lieve her.    The\  can't  " 

"She's  got  the  little  book  with  the 
proof,"  1  lied.   "1  gave  it  to  her." 

I  think  she  was  crazy  enough  to 
shoot  then:  me  and  my  big  lying  mouth; 
so  I  had  to  jump  her.  1  dived  out  of  the 
chair  and  wrapped  my  anus  around  her 
ankles  and  down  she  went  with  a  thump 
and  then  all  of  the  tight  was  out  of  her. 
And  then  she  was  sobbing  and  shaking 
from  it  and  really  all  gone.  And  maybe 
the  crash  hurt  her  some,  too. 

"Hush  up.  Midge,"  1  told  her. 

So  I  Siit  on  the  Boor  with  her  and  I  had 
my  arms  around  her  and  she  cried  on 
my  shoulder  and  the  little  gun  lay  right 
where  she  dropped  it    Finally  I  said: 

"Why,  Midge.'" 

"I  hate  her,  I  just  hate  her.  First  it 
was  Gary  and  then  it  was  all  my  friends 
at  the  house;  she  took  everything." 

AND  that  was  the  whole  thing.  She  was 
in  love,  or  thought  she  was.  with  Gary 
at  the  studio  and  along  came  Luscious 
Libby  and  took  him.  He  probably  didn't 
even  know  that  the  mouse  with  the  big 
eyes  was  burning  for  him,  and  her  stupid 
pride  and  her  timid  little  mind  kept  it  all 
inside,  where  it  ate  and  hurt.  And  then 
Libby  moved  into  the  house  and  the  girls 
liked  her  and  Midge  thought  they  all 
liked  her  best,  better  than  they  did  her 
and  that  was  another  hurt  to  swallow. 

And  then  she'd  had  the  great  idea.  She 
stole  the  things  and  she  thought  that  be- 
cause it  started  after  Libby  moved  in 
and  there  weren't  any  things  stolen  from 
Libby,  the  girls  would  accuse  her  and 
make  her  leave.  But  Libby  had  out- 
smarted her  there.  And  finally,  because 
she  suspected  Mona  and  Jerry  wanted 
her  out  of  the  house  the  night  of  my 
search,  she'd  planted  the  stuff  in  Libby's 
closet.  She  hadn't  thought  her  address 
book  would  be  examined. 

"I  kept  account  of  the  money  in  my 
address  book  and  I  meant  to  get  it  back 
to  them  some  way  after  Libby  left," 
Midge  sobbed.  "I  didn't  spend  any  of  it, 
it's  all  right  in  the  bank.  I  thought  that 
if  they  put  her  out  for  being  a  thief  and 
Gary  heard  about  it,  I'd  get  him  back." 

The  little  mouse  hadn't  ever  had  him 
at  all.  The  poor  little  mouse.  She 
couldn't  even  admit  that  part  of  it  all 
was  the  fact  that  she  was  the  plain  one 
in  the  bevy.  I  didn't  know  what  to  do, 
I  mean,  I  really  didn't. 

Finally  I  got  her  quiet  and  took  her 
home.  Mona  was  up  and  she  took  Midge 
to  her  room  and  got  her  in  bed  and  then 
came  down.  The  little  gun  was  safe  in 
my  desk  drawer  so  I  figured  it  would  be 
all  right. 

When  Mona  came  I  told  her  the  whole 
thing  including  the  fact  that  I  didn't 
know  what  to  do  about  it.  Neither  did 
Mona.  She  told  me  that  she'd  give  it  a 
lot  of  thought  and  that  she'd  let  me 
know.  I  went  home  and  Mona  let  me 
know  the  next  morning.  It  was  a  happy 
ending. 

Ella  was  filing  in  my  office  when  Mona 
came  in.  I'd  told  Ella  the  whole  thing, 
of  course,  so  I  didn't  chase  her  out. 

"It's  all  worked  out,"  Mona  said. 
"Libby  is  moving,  she  and  Gary  are  go- 
ing to  be  married  and  he's  been  trans- 
ferred to  San  Francisco.  Midge  will  get 
over  him  when  he's  not  around  and  I'm 
going  to  take  her  in  hand  and  fix  her  up; 
she  can  be  really  pretty,  you  know." 

"And,"  I  said,  "you'll  have  a  vacant 
room.  Fine.  I  suggest  you  get  a  rather 
plain  girl  for  it,  give  Midge  something  to 
beat."  I  got  up  and  talked  to  the  door. 
"My  secretary  there" — I  opened  the  door 
— "might  do,"  I  said,  and  I  was  out. 

I  won  two  hundred  and  thirty  at  the 
races  that  day. 

But  you  know  what?  Ella  moved  into 
that  damned  room.  the  end 
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calculation  crept  into  her  voice.  "What 
do  you — what  does  Search  want  with 
her?" 

Jason  started  to  answer  and  stopped 
short.  In  New  York,  with  half  a  dozen 
pictures  of  Melanie  Gayne  in  his  hand, 
it  had  made  sense.  Now  he'd  have  to  see 
Melanie  Gayne,  talk  to  her. 

"I'm  not  at  liberty  to  say.  It's  impor- 
tant.  Won't  you  trust  me?" 

Sarah's  face  grew  troubled.  "I  don't, 
but  I  will.  Come  tonight,  then — for  din- 
ner." 

"Good.  But  Adam — who  seems  to 
have  a  birthday — " 

"It  won't  matter.   He's  used  to  it." 

THAT  evening  the  house  was  ablaze 
with  lights.  The  orange  trees,  stand- 
ing in  regular  rows,  looked  like  props  for 
a  Broadway  musical  and  the  thin  moon 
was  low  and  violent.  Somebody  was 
playing  the  piano  badly.  Jason  began  to 
feel  depressed.  He  had  been  riding  on 
a  build-up  too  long.  He  was  afraid  to 
see  the  girl  in  the  flesh.  The  door  was 
opened  by  a  tall,  rangy  man,  wearing  a 
worn  tweed  jacket.  The  man  was  a  little 
tight — in  a  nice  way.  He  was  carrying  a 
fish  bowl.  He  gestured  with  it,  indicating 
that  Jason  could  come  in. 

"Adam  Sloan,"  he  said  in  a  thin, 
melodic  voice,  "the  intended."  He  pro- 
nounced the  word  with  a  notable  lack  of 
pride. 

Jason  followed  him  into  the  large  li- 
brary, wondering  what  he  was  intended 
for.  A  fire  burned  pleasantly  on  the 
grate,  reflecting  its  light  in  a  dozen'  fish 
bowls.   They  stood  everywhere. 

"Microcosm — the  world  in  small," 
said  Adam.  "Highly  informative.  Some 
of  my  best  friends  are  fish." 

Just  then  she  appeared  in  the  doorway 
— Melanie  of  the  picture. 

"Good  evening."  Her  voice  was  black 
velvet.  "Adam  didn't  veil  me  there  was 
company." 

"I'm  here,"  said  Adam  to  his  glass. 

Melanie  ignored  that  with  what  Jason 
thought  was  charming  patience. 

"May  I  ask  your  name?" 

"Jason  Leigh — the  man  who  thought 
he  was  expected." 

"If  Sarah  Agatha  invited  you,  you 
weren't  expected.  She  doesn't  tell  me  any- 
thing!"  Her  smile  was  like  a  magnet. 

Jason  gripped  the  back  of  his  chair  for 
fear  he  would  slide  across  the  room  to 
her. 

"If  you'll  excuse  me,  I'll  call  her." 

When  she  returned  she  had  Sarah 
Agatha,  who  nodded  to  Jason  with  a  tiny 
smile. 

"I  think  we  can  go  into  dinner  right 
away,"  said  Melanie.  .  .  . 

Candlelight  did  something  fabulous  to 
Melanie's  eyes.  He  was  concentrating 
on  that  when  Sarah  Agatha  made  a 
tersely  worded  announcement  that  made 
the  crisp  brown  trout  go  down. as  if  it 
still  had  a  hook  in  it.  "Adam  and  Mel- 
anie are  engaged." 

It  rocked  him  but  he  didn't  upset  the 
boat.  "I  didn't  get  it  when  you  said  'in- 
tended.' You're  a  lucky  guy."  Jason 
tried  to  smile. 

Adam  tried  to  smile  back.  "Yeah — 
I'm  long  on  luck.  Come  on,  let*s  go  to 
the  club.  If  this  is  a  festive  occasion, 
let's  fester." 

Jason  considered  and  felt  better.  From 
here  it  sounded  as  if  anyone  could  be  in 
at  the  finish. 

The  country  club  was  big  and  pleasant 
and  outdoorish  in  the  California  man- 
ner. He  waited  for  three  dances  before 
he  asked  Melanie  for  the  next  one.  They 
went  out  on  the  terrace  and  were  "alone 
together."  The  music  was  old;  the  feel- 
ing was  new  and  violent. 

"Where  did  Sarah  find  you?"  she 
asked. 
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"On  the  front  doorstep." 

She  pouted  prettily.    "It's  funn 
didn't   mention  you.    I   would   ha 
would   have   said    I    was   having 
tractive  young  man  to  dinner." 

The  music  was  slow,  deep  bcatedj| 
insistent.   They  melted  together. 

Adam  appeared  in  the  doorway, 
ton,  button,  who's  got  my  fiancee.'" 
nice  look  on  his  face  was  half  ei 
"Got  any  left  over  for  me?" 

Melanie  broke  away.  Jason  turn 
Adam.  "I  didn't  mean  to  opera 
your  territory." 

"Let  it  pass,  friend.    I  was  sitti 
with  a  Martini."    He  took  Melanj 
his  arms.   "Forgive  me?" 

She  didn't  answer.  Jason  went  i 
inside.  Sarah  Agatha  was  standinl 
the  bar  throwing  peanuts  in  the  airj 

"Are  you  any  good  at  this?" 

"Silly  girl."  He  got  three  out  of  tl 

"Adam's  a  great  favorite  of  mi 
She  caught  two  at  a  time. 

Jason  tried  four.  "I'm  here  on 
ness,"  he  said. 

"Okay,  but  I've  got  my  eye  on  y 
she  warned  him.  "The  one  in  the  mi! 
of  my  forehead.".  .  . 

He  overslept  the  next  morning 
bellboy  brought  him  coffee  and  a  | 
gram  from  his  editor.  He  read  it  thn 
shuttered  eyelids. 

IT  HAD  BETTER  BE  GOOD,  it 

He  resolved  to  present  his  crederi 
to  Melanie,  discuss  his  project,  apolc 
for  having  fallen  in  love  with  her, 
leave.  They  could  read  the  rest  in  Sei 

On  the  way  to  the  house  he  toss 
coin.    Heads  he  would  stay  and 
Tails  he  would  stay  and  fight. 
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IT  WAS  Agatha  he  found  on  the  f 
lawn.    She  was  watering.    She 
wearing  a  shapeless  blue  chambray 
a  yellow  sweater  that  was  too  large1 
her.   She  greeted  him  curtly.    "Mel 
isn't  down  yet." 

"I'll  wait." 

He   sat   down   on   the   doorstep 
looked  at  Sarah  Agatha.  She  hadn't  i 
bothered   with   lipstick.    He   shook 
head. 

"And  the  world  is  full  of  beau 
girls." 

"Not  like  Melanie — " 

"No,  not  like  Melanie.  That's  w! 
picked  her.  There's  a  beauty  cor 
going  on  every  hour  somewhere  in  ' 
broad  land.  Search  Magazine  is  g< 
to  pick  the  Fairest  of  Them  All.  TbJ 
different.  This  is  not  just  for  a  pr 
face" — he  swallowed  hard;  damn  i' 
had  made  sense  in  New  York — "but 
a  soul." 

He  waited  for  her  reaction.  She  tur 
the  nozzle  of  the  hose  to  a  fine  sj 
and  gave  silent  attention  to  the  yel 
daffodils. 

He  tried  again.  "Soul — you  kn< 
Heart  and  mind  put  together?  I  di> 
think  we'd  find  it  until  I  saw  Melar 
picture.  That's  why  I  picked  her." 

"Uh-huh — Paris  did  it  for  the  Greel 
said  Sarah  Agatha.  "And  didn't  Ji 
promise  him  power  and  riches — 
nerva,  glory  and  renown  in  war — 
Venus — "   She  stopped  abruptly. 

But  Jason  continued,  " — Venus  pre 
ised  the  fairest  of  them  all — for  his  wi 

There  was  a  tense  silence.  Pools 
water  were  threatening  the  daffodils. 

"There's  Adam —    In  the  movies 
tall,  rugged  heroes  take  the  hussies  a\ 
on  horses.    Adam  will  just  pack  up 
fish  and  go  quietly,"  she  said. 

"Stand  not  on  the  order  of  his  goir 

"Oh — so  that's  the  way  it  is.' 

"That's  the  way  it  is." 

"Jason,  there  are  things  to  undersfc 
about  faces  and  minds  and  hearts." 

"Like  what?"  he  asked. 

"Like  Melanie.  Ever  since  she  was 
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)S  old  she's  been   living  in   a   glass 

:l.   She's  been  shown  oil  like  a  prize 

Jle.    Everything's  had  to  be  an  en- 

an  endorsement — a  triumph  " 
io  she  likes  the  high  life." 
That's  not  life.  It's  a  parade.  She 
■.n't  want  it,  but  she's  been  leading  a 
i J  for  so  long  that  unless  the  music's 
Mck  of  her  she's  scared.  Can  you 
■.•t  stand?" 

ffou  bet  1  do.    A  sensitive  girl  with 

:  t.  He>!  What  .tie  those  tears  about?" 

read  somewhere  that  girls'  eyes  look 

.   drowned    violets    when    they    cry. 

Melanie  now     around  tront." 
lelanie  was  sitting  on  the  front  porch. 
I  was  wearing  a   white  dress  and   a 
I  ribbon  threaded  through  her  hair. 
■t\ 

jj he  whole  truth,"  he  said,  moving  in. 
I  am  going  to  tell  you." 
icd  a  place  lor  him  to  sit  be- 
I  her.  "About  what?" 
.l'ou  and  me.    I'll  start  with  me.    I 
ed    you    because    you're    not    only 
but  you've  got  a  soul." 
w  quaint!  And  what  did  vou  pick 

e  fairest  of  Them  All.  Melanie,  do 
now  that  1  believe  in  you?" 
glad."    Her  eyes  got  wide  and 
r. 

t  began  with  Search — it's  ended  with 
I'm  going  to  have  a  long,  honorable 
with  Adam." 
d  get  hit?" 
ell— I'll  duck.". . . 
took  a  cab  into  Beverly  Hills  and 
D      it  waiting  outside  a  flower  shop;  a 
and  white  pet  store;  a  jeweler  whose 
s  lettered  discreetly   on   glass. 
net  result  was  bachelor's-buttons,  a 
^  >w-eyed    cocker    spaniel,    and    the 
n  payment  on  a  ring.  Then  he  called 
nie  up.  Sarah  Agalha  answered. 
fVhere  is  she?"  asked  Jason. 
\dam   and    I    sent    Melanie    away, 
re  not  good  for  her." 
e  gripped  the  phone.  "I'd  like  to  see 
He   could    hear   the   wheels   go 
ind  as  she  searched  for  an  escape. 
I'm  going  to  the  dime  store,"  she  said 
evar.tly. 
'Vhich  one?" 
)n  Camden." 
■   io  am  I."  he  said  and  hung  up. 

e  followed  her  to  the  hardware  de- 
ment and  watched  her  coldly  as  she 
;ted  a  screw  driver  and  some  ten- 
ly  nails.  When  she  looked  up  and 
'd  him  there,  she  had  the  good  grace 
lush. 

fix  the  plumbing." 
splendid. " 
le  moved  to  the  candy  counter, 
jjum  drops."  And  in  explanation  to 

I  eat  them  on  the  way  home." 
e  nodded, 
fou're  making  me  nervous.   What's 
i  is  done." 
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He  strode  ahead  of  her  to  the  station 
wagon  parked  at  the  curb.  "I'm  coming 
with  you." 

"I'm  going  to  the  dentist  to  have  my 
teeth  cleaned." 

"You  lead  a  revolting  life." 

"\  es.   I  do." 

"Wh\  didn't  you  tell  me  you  were  a 
Gayne?" 

"It  seemed  best  " 

"I've  known  you  for  two  days  now, 
and  all  you  talk  about  is  youi  duty. 
What  do  you  dream  about?" 

The  Days  of  Glory."  She  squinted 
thoughtfulU  at  the  road  ahead 

"The  Days  oi  Glory?" 

"When  Melanie  yets  safely  married  to 
Adam  and  has  to  think  about  babies  aid 
grocery  lists — then  I'll  retire  and  go 
down  to  the  sea  in  a  ship." 

WHEN  they  got  to  her  door  she 
looked  at  him  in  surprise.  "1  should 
ha\e  dropped  you  off.  You  can  stay — 
but  Adam's  here." 

"Good  old  Adam." 

They  went  into  the  house.  Adam  was 
feedim;  the  lish. 
•HiT  Jas.'' 

Jason  nodded  stiffly. 

Sarah  Agatha  hesitated  in  the  door- 
way. "You  two  won't  do  anything  to 
each  other,  will  you?" 

"Not  a  thing,"  they  chorused  heartily. 

Jason  spoke  at  once.  "We're  going  to 
get  around  to  it,  so  where's  Melanie?" 

"In  storage." 

Silence.  Jason  tried  again,  "Look — 
nothing  up  my  sleeves,  no  wooden 
nickels — I'm  in  love  with  her." 

"Yeah,  I  know.  I'd  sure  like  to  hit 
you  but  we  might  break  something.  Any- 
way, let  me  brief  you  first." 

Jason  waited. 

"First,  let  me  say  my  study  of  fish  is 
no  mere  idling.  By  watching  them  I  grasp 
the  meaning  of  the  phrase  'poor  fish.'  As 
far  as  Melanie  was  concerned,  Jas — 
you  were  on  ice." 

"On  ice?" 

"In  love  with  her.  In  other  words, 
you'd  keep." 

"Go  on." 

"She  always  works  the  same,"  said 
Adam.  "The  man  from  Leer  Magazine 
bought  a  house  in  Frisco.  He  thought 
she  was  going  to  live  in  it,  but  all  she 
wanted  was  a  two-page  spread.  The  Her- 
itage boy  is  still  picking  up  the  marbles  he 
lost  in  a  rest  home  in  Glendale — but  she 
made  the  April  cover.  The  Request  man 
asked  me  to  explain  her  to  his  wife.  He 
practically  dedicated  an  issue  of  the 
magazine  to  her.  And  now  you  are  go- 
ing to  give  her  a  soul  in  Search." 

"Sounds  like  she  needs  one,"  Jason's 
mouth  was  grim. 

Adam  blew  smoke  rings  in  a  neat  suc- 
cession of  circles.  "I've  been  around  her 
a  long  time.    When   she   gets  off  that 
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merry-go-round,  I'm  still  going  to  give 
her  a  brass  ring." 

"Thanks  for  telling  me." 

"You've  got  the  wrong  guy.  I  would 
have  let  you  get  it  firsthand,  but  Aggie 
said  it  should  happen  to  a  dog." 

Jason  strode  into  the  kitchen.  He  car- 
ried out  the  garbage  can  she  was  about  to 
lift,  then  held  the  swinging  door  open 
and  beckoned  to  her.  She  was  bent  over 
the  dustpan. 

"Arise,  my  love,  and  come  with  me." 

"Dump  this,"  she  said  flatly. 

He  took  the  pan  and  emptied  it.  "It's 
a  fine  night.  Would  you  care  to  see  a  bit 
of  it?" 

She  took  his  proffered  arm  and  they 
went  into  the  back  yard.  They  stood  un- 
der an  orange  tree. 

"Adam  told  me.  Thanks." 

"Melanie's  really  a  little  fool  and 
Adam  ought  to  beat  her  up  and  I  ought 
to  hate  her — but  I  don't  and  Adam 
won't.  So  now  that  you  know,  you  can't 
write  the  article  and  everything's  terri- 
ble." 

"I  buy  that." 

"Will  you  get  fired?" 

"No.  There's  just  one  more  thing — 
Sarah  Agatha  Whitefish  Gayne.  Do  you 
think  there'll  be  a  special  place  in  heaven 
for  you?" 

"What  are  you  talking  about?" 

"The  nobility.    The  protection, 
self-sacrifice?" 

Her  freckles  stood  out   redly, 
you  calling  me  a  phony?" 

"Right  out  loud." 

He  grabbed  her  and  kissed  her. 
intensity  of  it  dissolved  his  anger 
sun  hitting  ice. 

"Did  you  feel  that?"  he  muttered 
against  her  hair. 

Her  innate  honesty  made  poetry  im- 
possible. 

"Like  a  brickbat,"  she  said. 

"What  are  you  going  to  do  about  it?" 
he  asked. 

"I'm  going  to  try  to  walk  into  the 
house — I  forgot  to  clean  the  sink." 

Jason  stormed  through  the  kitchen 
into  the  living  room.  Adam  was  trans- 
ferring some  newborn  fish  from  a  large 
bowl  to  a  small  bowl. 

"Keeps  me  busy,"  he  said. 

"Busy  hands,  pure  heart,"  said  Jason 
flatly,  as  he  walked  out  the  door. . . . 

He  arranged  to  leave  on  the  three- 
o'clock  plane  the  following  afternoon. 
As  he  went  through  the  hotel  lobby  he 
saw  a  girl  with  long  red  hair. 

I'm  going  to  go  through  life  seeing 
them,  he  thought  grimly  as  he  hailed  a 
taxi.  Life  is  very  long  and  I  like  the  smell 
of  sunshine  and  starch. 

As  he  bought  cigarettes  and  aspirin 
from  a  nice  girl  behind  a  counter  at  the 
airport,  someone  called. 

"Jason!"  Melanie  was  coming  toward 
him.  She  looked  beautiful  and  unper- 
turbed. 
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"Is  that  your  name,  honey?"  sij 
girl  behind  the  counter. 

Jason  shook  his  head.  "Danid 
said  meekly.    He  went  toward  Ml 

"I  know  everything,"  she  sa{ 
know  what  they  told  you." 

"So?" 

"It  was  different  with  the  oth| 
like  you,  Jas — I  like  you  a  lot." 

"I  work  for  a  bigger  magazine,  h<| 

"Don't." 

"It's  quite  a  yen,  isn't  it,  baby?'J 

"Yes." 

"But  not  for  me.  You  want  to 
drawer,  first  on  the  list,  the  fairl 
them  all — straight,  place  and  shoJ" 

Her  eyes  were  cold  now,  ice) 
"Then  you  are  not  going  to  wrif 
article?" 

"I'll  write  it." 

"About  me?" 

"Read  it  and  weep,  honey."  His| 
was  taxiing  in.    He  turned  and 
toward  it. 

THE  next  few  days  were  badJ 
bad.  He  got  drunk  and  he  got] 
and  then  he  got  drunk  again. 

Then  the  issue  came  out.  The 
looked  good. 

"The  Fairest  of  Them  All,"  it  sai.| 
Jason  Leigh." 

Well,  they'd  know  where  to  fine 

Finally  it  happened.  The  operatoj 
her  own  sweet  time  getting  the  cc 
tion  but  then  her  voice  sang  alor 
wire  and  his  heart  pounded. 

"Hello."  she  said. 

"Hello." 

There  was  a  long  pause,  and  thd, 
that  could  break  a  man. 

"Jason?" 

"Darling." 

"You  meant  it  for  me,  didn't  | 
Melanie  said  you  were  just  lookic 
an  out." 

"I  meant  it.  I  love  you." 

"I'm  crying,  so  don't  say  anythij 
have  to  blow  my  nose." 

He  waited  again. 

"It  said  'The  Fairest  of  Them  AM 
said  that  I  was  all  beauty  and  allf 
and  lots  of  other  things." 

"I  know,  darling.  I  wrote  it." 

"You   know  something?    You 
beautifully." 

"I'm  coming  out  to  see  you  agai| 

"No,  you  can't.  Melanie  won't  Ie 
in." 

"I'll  blow  the  house  down." 

"I  wouldn't  like  that.  You  seel 
going  to  let  her  take  care  of  it  w!J 
come  to  New  York  to  marry  you. 

"Oh." 

"I'm  asking  you  in  case  you 
overlook  it." 

"Get  the  next  plane." 

"And  there's  something  else." 

"Yes,  darling—" 

"I  seem  to  be  blooming  or  sometl 
I  don't  feel  so — thin!"  the| 


"Just  what  are  we   going  to  do  with 
three  hundred  feet  of  'bluh  bluh  bluh'?" 
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The  World's  Most  Honored  Watch 

Longines  is  the  only  watch  ever  to  have  won 
10  world's  fair  grand  prizes  and  28  gold 
medal  awards.  In  observatory  accuracy 
trials,  Longines  hos  won  countless  prizes,  bul- 
letins, and  citations.  Longines  watches  hold 
the  present  records  for  the  most  accurate 
wrist  watches  ever  tested  at  Geneva,  Neu- 
chatel,  and  Kew-Teddington  Observatories. 
In  gold  filled,  $71.50;  in  14K  gold,  from  $95. 


Companion  to  the  Honored  Longines 

A  hundred  and  one  superiorities  of  construc- 
tion and  finish  are  inbuilt  into  Wittnauer 
watches  by  Longines-Wittnauer,  since  1866, 
maker  of  watches  of  the  highest  character. 
The  Wittnauer  watches  at  your  jewelers  are 
outstanding  for  beauty,  accuracy,  and  long 
life  ...  in  their  price  range,  they  offer  you  the 
maximum  quality  and  value.  In  gold  filled, 
from  $39.75;  in  14K  gold,  $59.50  &  $71.50. 


I  Longines 

Symphonette 
CBS  Network 

i    Sundays  2PM 
Eostern  Time 


Wittnauer 

Choraliers 

CBS  Network 

Sundays  5  P.M. 

Eastern  Time 


Longines  #1001       Longines  Pres  Washington      Longines  Orion     Longines  Pres.  Jefferson 
Jomond  Set  S250  UK  Gold  $150  UK  Gold  $100  UK  Gold  SI  15 


Wittnauer  Claudia     Wittnauer  Festival  E     Wittnauer  Golden  Princess  D        Wittnauer  Burt 
Gold  Filled  $39.75      Gold  Filled  $49.75  UK  Gold  $59.50  UK  Gold  $71.50 


PRODUCT  OF  THE    j£Stf///U'J  -'///J//*//////'    WATCH  COMPANY 


CHARACTER       SINCE        1866 


Prices  inc    f*»H    ton 
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BIG  RED 

Continued  from  page  26 


nowhere,  crouching  over  the  dish,  never 
lapping  more  than  two  or  three  times 
without  lifting  its  head  to  glare  around. 
In  a  week,  William  stood  close  enough  to 
touch  the  brute,  but  if  he  moved  a 
finger,  the  red  cat  puffed  out  of  sight. 
Mrs.  Endicott  told  Cleet  she  had  never 
seen  a  man  with  William's  patience — 
or  stubbornness. 

She  and  Cleet  were  riding  to  Christ- 
mas Creek,  to  look  at  the  range  there. 
Cleet  rode  very  well,  and  nearly  every 
Sunday  they  went  for  a  jaunt.  Cleet's 
horse  was  a  big  sorrel  that  pitched  like 
a  rodeo  bucker.  He  said  it  was  the  only 
horse  on  the  place  that  was  worth  put- 
ting a  saddle  on. 

THE  morning  after  that,  William 
looked  up  from  his  ham  and  eggs 
and  blurted,  "Why  does  riding  a  horse 
expertly  always  make  a  man  arrogant? 
You've  noticed  that?" 

"Arrogant?"  She  stared.  "Do  you 
mean  Cleet?    Oh,  William!" 

"It's  true.  Riding  a  bike  doesn't  affect 
a  man  that  way.  Not  even  trick  riding, 
difficult  as  it  is." 

Mrs.  Endicott  shrieked  with  laughter, 
and  William  went  out,  a  bit  huffily.  She 
was  still  chuckling  at  week's  end,  but 
Cleet  didn't  find  William's  remark  funny. 
They  were  admiring  Cleet's  new  con- 
vertible, and  he  turned  to  look  at  Wil- 
liam, beside  the  corral.  On  the  nearest 
post  crouched  the  red  cat,  and  man,  post 
and  cat  were  equally  motionless. 

Cleet  said  abruptly,  "Maybe  you 
ought  to  get  rid  of  him.  For  one  thing, 
what  do  you  know  about  the  fellow?" 

"I  know  he's  smart  in  ways  that  won't 
benefit  him,  and  simple  in  ways  that 
would,"  said  Mrs.  Endicott  promptly. 
"I  know  he's  honest  and  unselfish  as — 
as  an  idiot.  I  know  animals  like  him, 
even  Sanchez'  grouchy  dog.  Sanchez, 
too.  He  was  in  Friday,  and  William 
pedaled  off  with  him,  and  stayed  all 
day." 

"And  you  pay  him  for  that?" 

"He's  worth  ten  times  what  I  pay 
him!" 

Cleet  looked  at  her  thoughtfully.  "If 
you  say  so,  Louise.  But  he  never  gets 
any  mail  or  sends  any.  Hasn't  he  any 
people?  What's  he  stay  in  this  godfor- 
saken country  for?" 

"Perhaps  he  likes  it.    I  do." 

"Not  him.  He's  no  rancher.  And 
people  are  beginning  to  talk.  You're  a 
pretty  woman,  and  you're  alone  out  here. 
You  can't  blame  folks." 

She  was  amused.    "Are  you  jealous?" 

"Of  that?" 

"William  is  smarter  than  you  think, 
Cleet." 

"Might  be  smarter  than  you  think,  too. 
I'm  going  to  have  another  talk  with 
him." 

Before  she  could  stop  him,  Cleet  was 
on  his  way  to  the  corral.  The  red  cat 
flashed  out  of  sight,  and  William  turned 
around.  Cleet  confronted  him,  hands 
on  hips,  and  Mrs.  Endicott  wondered 
if  perhaps  Cleet  were  arrogant,  with  Wil- 
liam. 

When  she  arrived,  Cleet  was  saying, 
"There  are  ways  of  finding  out  these 
things,  you  know." 

"Finding  out  what?"  asked  William, 
mildly.  "I  have  no  family,  and  no  real 
friends  back  East.  When  you've  lived 
in  a  vacuum,  there's  little  you  can  take 
away  with  you." 

"No  man  simply  walks  off  from  his 
job." 

"I  pedaled  off,"  William  said  mildly. 

Mrs.  Endicott  interposed.  "That's 
enough,  Cleet." 

Without  glancing  at  her,  Cleet  said, 
"I'm  not  doing  this  for  myself,  Louise. 
You're  entitled  to  know  something  about 
him." 
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"I  know  all  I  need  to  know." 
Endicott  caught  Cleet's  arm  and  p 
him  to  face  her.    "This  is  my  ranch, 
have  whom  I  want  on  it,  when  I 
them,  and  that  goes  for  you,  too, 
Towansend!     If  you  don't  like  it, 
ready  to  lump  it!" 

"Good  God,  Louise,  I'm  only 
to — "   Cleet's   expression   changed; 
swallowed,    and    muttered,    "It's 
funeral.     I'll  take  a  ride." 

He  strode  toward  the  barn,  boi 
mad.  Mrs.  Endicott  sighed.  The  hi 
waited  ready  saddled,  as  always  w 
Cleet  was  there.  The  sorrel  was  di 
until  he  swung  into  the  saddle.  Thi 
bucked  in  a  circle,  and  Cleet  sen 
pounding  across  the  flat  land. 

"He  makes  it  look  so  easy,"  Mrs. 
cott  said  admiringly. 

"Showing  off,"   muttered  Willia 

"That'll  do  from  you.    Would  you 
pect  him  to  ride  a  bike?    In  this  coi 
men  ride  horses." 

Under  the  beard,  William's  mouth 
stubborn.     "Big  Red  doesn't  like 
either.    Cats  know  intuitively — " 

Mrs.  Endicott  ended  the  convers 
abruptly  by  running,  lightly  as  a  boy 
the  barn.    Mounting  her  black  mare, 
raced  after  Cleet. 

Later,  at  supper,  she  and  Cleet  ta 
about  mutual  friends  in  town,  and 
liam  was  left  out.     Once  he  tried 
crowd  into  the  conversation  by 
Mrs.    Endicott    he    had    succeeded 
scratching  the  red  cat's  head. 

"My,  my,"  she  said.  "Next  you'll 
taming  a  wild  horse,  and  riding  it  on 
hind  legs,  like  a  bicycle." 

William  ignored  the  sarcasm, 
hard  to  believe  a  three-legged  cat  co     a 
move  so  swiftly.    He's  a  good  hunt 

Cleet's  big  body  made  the  chair  en 
as  he  turned  to  look  at  William,  "Thr 
legged?  That  red  cat?  But  it  coulc 
be.  This  one's  been  dead  four  ye: 
since  I  sold  the  ranch.  He  couldn't  hi 
come  this  far." 

"A  red  tomcat?"  asked  Mrs.  Endicc 
"I  haven't  heard  of  any  other." 

"Couldn't  be  any  other,"  Cleet  s 
positively.  "Mine  was  an  outlaw.  H< 
you  missed  any  eggs  or  baby  chic 
Louise?" 

"Big  Red  wouldn't  steal  eggs,"  Vi 
liam  said. 

Cleet  grunted  contemptuously.  " 
shows  what  you  know  about  cats 
have  a  good  look  at  this  one,  and  il 
should  be  the  same — " 

"It  isn't,"  William  said  firmly. 

Mrs.  Endicott  abruptly  asked  Cleet 
the  sorrel  would  ever  be  gentle  enou 
for  her  to  ride.  Cleet  said  hell,  no.  r» 
that  she  didn't  ride  well,  for  a  worn; 
but  the  sorrel  was  a  man's  horse.  On 
more  William  was  left  out  of  the  ta 
and  immediately  after  supper  he  went 
bed. 
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NEXT  morning  Mrs.  Endicott  v> 
friendly  again.  Everything  we 
along  as  usual  until  William  went  afl 
the  cows.  He  was  gone  a  long  while,  ai 
returned  covered  with  dust.  When 
dismounted  from  the  bike,  Mrs.  En< 
cott  noticed  he  limped,  and  asked  him 
he'd  run  into  something. 

"No,  ma'am,"  William  said,  ai 
added  dryly,  "There's  almost  nothing 
run  into." 

"But  whatever  happened?" 

"I  was  experimenting."  William  we 
into  the  barn,  and  she  followed.  The  r< 
torn  glared  down  from  a  rafter,  and  W 
liam  said,  "Hi,  Red.    Sorry  supper 
late." 

"William  Wallace!"  cried  Mrs.  En< 
cott.  "Will  you  tell  me  what  you've  be* 
up  to,  before  I  bust  a  gusset?" 

Leaning  his  forehead  against  tl 
brown   cow's    flank,    William    squirt 
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linto  the  pail.  "I  fell  off  a  horse." 
horse?  Not  that  sorrel?  You  idiot! 
i  want  to  ride,  take  my  little  mare." 
1  ride  that  big  horse.  He's  just 
us,  the  way  I  used  to  be." 
...  it  why  that  horse?"  Then,  guessing 
:iMrs.  Endicott  sighed,  "Oh.  men!" 
s  purely  for  my  own  satisfaction," 
im  said  coldly. 

.s.  Endicott  ordered  him  not  to  be 

Mil.    The  sorrel  wasn't  gentle,  and 

would  be.  William  wasn't  a  rider, 

lever  would  be  either.  Did  he  want 

-leak  his  neck?   William  didn't  say 

,-nd  he  didn't  say  no.  The  next  eve- 

jhe  came  in  with  a  blood  smear  on 

.  ^Tehead. 

K«j|g.  Endicott   ignored   his  craziness 

a-!  J  Thursday,   when  he  stumbled   in 

lis  beard  and  mouth  bloody.   She 

ht  he  was  killed.  She  scolded  him, 

ain  William  said  nothing.  He  came 

unwounded  Friday.    Mrs.   Endi- 

ld  him  she  was  glad  to  see  he  was 

some  sense,  but  secretly  she  was 

appointed.  She  had  begun  to  take 

in  William's  stubbornness. 

if  it  weren't  one  thing  it  was  an- 

with  William.   Next  day  he  came 

house  with  his  hands  dripping 

Wincing  as  she  poured  iodine  on 

:ratches,  William  said  that  he  had 

;    d  Big   Red   up   all   right,   but   he 

:'-!  n't  seem  to  let  go  again. 

startled  him,"  William  explained, 
le  time  you  get  back,  I'll  be  carry- 
e^a  around." 

'■  IS.   ENDICOTT  had   planned   to 

y<   spend  the  next  week  end  in  town 

•  Cleet's  sister,  who  was  having  a 

lay  party.   Sanchez  was  in  to  keep 

un  company.  He  left  Monday  when 

Endicott  returned.    She  told  Wil- 

she'd  had  a  wonderful  time,  lolling 

mty  parlors,  dressing  up,  and  danc- 

one  night.  Still,  she  said,  there  was 

J  ice  like  home. 

did  not  tell  William  of  a  near 
el  with  Cleet.  brought  on  by  his 
.  who  said  William  was  too  close- 
ly   led  to  be  honest,  and  that  he  must 
a  reason  for  hiding  his  face  with  a 

1,  and  it  was  simply  dreadful  to 
of  Louise  out  there  alone  with  him. 
s.  Endicott  had  laughed  at  that,  but 
Cleet  had  said  the  same  things  and 
lad  had  a  brisk  argument.  When  he 
i  iht  her  home  he  was  still  sulky,  and 
dn't  stay.  Mrs.  Endicott  said  noth- 
f  this  to  William,  but  she  resolved 
ve  another  talk  with  him.  It  was 
r  odd  that  he  never  got  any  mail. 


That  night  Mrs.  Endicott  tried  to 
pump  some  personal  information  out  of 
William,  chiefly  so  that  she  could  give 
it  to  Cleet,  but  she  learned  nothing  new. 
William  had  been  a  teacher,  and  over- 
worked mentally.  When  the  doctor 
ordered  exercise  in  the  open,  he  had  re- 
membered his  boyhood,  and  bought  a 
bike. 

"But  your  friends  back  East?"  in- 
sisted Mrs.  Endicott. 

"My  friends  are  here.  Ashland  and 
Sanchez.   And  you,  ma'am." 

"Thank  you,  William.  But  wasn't 
there  anyone  back  there?" 

William  shook  his  head.  "I  thought  1 
knew  a  number  of  people.  But  now 
they're  like  people  I  dreamed  of.  I  feel 
as  though  1  lived  here,  and  belonged 
here." 

"Oh,  you  do!"  She  hurriedly  added, 
"In  this  country." 

"I  miss  my  books,  but  I'll  send  for 
them  when  I'm  settled." 

"Settled,  William?" 

William  smiled  one  of  his  rare  bright 
smiles.  "Sanchez  and  I  have  talked 
about  buying  a  small  ranch.  He's  saved 
money,  and  I  have  a  few  War  Bonds. 
Daydreaming,  but  who  knows?  For  one 
thing,  we  don't  want  much.  I  suppose 
we're  lazy." 

"No  one  who  works  as  hard  as  you 
can  be  lazy,"  said  Mrs.  Endicott  posi- 
tively.  "But  Sanchez?  Was  he  drunk?" 

"No,  ma'am.  We  lack  ambition,  then. 
All  we  want  is  a  home,  and  work  to  do." 

"This  is  Sanchez'  home!  Why,  he's 
part  of  the  place.  You  mean  he's  talking 
about  leaving?" 

William  touched  his  beard,  uneasily. 
"Not  exactly.  But — well,  suppose  you 
got  married?" 

"I'd  keep  the  ranch,  no  matter  what." 

"You  might  have  children.  When  they 
started  school — " 

"I  intend  to.  But  others  around  here 
send  children  to  school.  I  used  to  ride 
horseback." 

William  was  gently  stubborn.  "You'd 
always  be  sentimental  about  this  place, 
but  Sanchez  and  I  are  practical.  We 
want  very  little,  but  we  want  that  solid 
as  men  can  make  anything." 

Mrs.  Endicott  felt  dazed.  "Sanchez 
talks  to  you  like  that?  I've  never  heard 
him  talk  anything  but  sheep.  I  didn't 
know  he  thought  about  anything  else." 

"He  thinks  of  sheep  a  lot,"  William 
admitted,  solemnly. 

Suddenly  the  absurdity  of  this  over- 
whelmed Mrs.  Endicott.  William  and 
Sanchez!  And  William  calling  himself  a 
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"Now   who   in   the   heck  would 
want  a  dog  that  size  in  the  city?" 
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Booklet  containing  favorite  luncheon  menus  of  other  screen  celebrities. 
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bottle  under  sterile  heat,  it  completely  protects  this  vital 

pouring  surface  from  the  dairy  to  you  .  .  .  your  assurance  that 

the  milk  you  drink  is  as  clean  and  pure  as  when  it  was  bottled. 
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practical  man!  She  laughed  until  she 
cried,  and  had  to  lie  down  and  chew  a 
handkerchief.  .  .  . 

That  week  William  succeeded  in  pick- 
ing up  the  red  torn,  and  Mrs.  Endicott 
was  almost  as  pleased  with  him  as  he  was 
with  himself.  When  Cleet  came  out,  she 
bragged  to  him  about  it.  They  walked  to 
the  barn,  where  William  was  working. 
The  red  cat  was  dozing  near  by,  but  it 
streaked  away  when  Cleet  spoke. 

"I'm  beginning  to  believe  that  cat's 
the  one  I  told  you  about,"  Cleet  said. 
"Went  bad  just  before  I  sold  the  ranch. 
He  killed  a  dozen  chicks  before  I  set  a 
trap  and — " 

William  was  horrified.  "A  steel  trap?" 

"What  else?  I  caught  him,  but  he 
wrung  off.  It  was  below  zero,  and  when 
1  found  the  foot  in  the  trap,  1  figured 
he'd  die.  Why  he  didn't,  or  how  he 
lived—" 

"You  can't  be  sure  it's  the  same  cat." 

Cleet  was  smilingly  insistent.  "It  is. 
Better  shoot  him." 

"Shoot  Big  Red?" 

"I'll  do  it  for  you.  I  don't  suppose 
you  ever  shot  a  gun." 

"I  could  learn.  Don't  you  shoot  my 
cat." 

Mrs.  Endicott  listened  uneasily,  but 
William  was  calm,  Cleet  grinning 
broadly,  and  she  hesitated  to  interfere. 
Cleet  went  on,  carelessly. 

"I  always  carry  a  rifle  in  the  car.  Next 
time  I  see  that  red  devil  in  the  open, 
I'll—" 

William's  calm  had  been  all  on  the 
surface.  It  popped  like  a  soap  bubble, 
and  he  cried,  "Shoot  my  cat  and  I'll — 
I'll—" 

Before  Mrs.  Endicott  could  intervene, 
William  walked  rapidly  away.  Cleet 
laughed,  and  she  snapped,  "Shame  on 
you!" 

"What  for?  I  wouldn't  hit  a  thing  like 
William,  you  know.  Though  I'm  seri- 
ous about  the  cat." 

Mrs.  Endicott  believed  the  red  torn 
could  take  care  of  itself  in  the  future  as 
it  had  in  the  past.  She  had  something 
else  to  think  about.  Only  twice  had  Wil- 
liam turned  aside  from  anything  he  had 
started — the  big  sorrel  had  been  too 
much  for  him,  and  now  he  had  backed 
down  from  Cleet.  The  horse  was  big 
and  tough,  so  was  Cleet.  and  you 
couldn't  really  blame  William.   Still  .  .  . 

William  must  have  read  her  thought, 
or  sensed  something  in  her  manner.  The 
next  day  he  said  glumly,  "You  think  I 
should  have  hit  him." 

"Start  that  around  here,  and  you'll  re- 
gret it." 

He  ruffled  his  coppery  beard.   "Noth- 


ing is  settled  by  fighting.  II  mt 
nations  realized  that,  the  world  wi 
be  such  a  mess." 

"Maybe  nothing  is  settled,"  sai 
Endicott   tartly.     "But   there   are 
when  a  man  must  fight.   Though 
my  ranch." 

"He  was  goading  me.  He  w» 
shoot  Big  Red." 

"My  grandfather  fought  Indi 
hold  this  land,  and  my  father  foug 
men  and  bad  weather,  and  I've  dc 
share.  Married  at  eighteen,  and  a 
at  twenty.  How  did  I  manage, 
by  fighting?" 

"Moral  courage  is  one  thing,  hi 
man    another,"   William   said, 
fight,  if  it's  necessary." 

"You  shouldn't.  You're  too  litt 
you'd  get  hurt."  The  look  in  Wi 
eyes  made  her  regret  the  words,  t 
wouldn't  take  them  back  if  she  ha 
able. 

However,  she  balanced  that  by 
Cleet  a  good  talking-to,  and  he  pre 
a  little  sulkily  to  behave  in  the  i 
The  first  week  behaving  himsel 
sisted    of    pretending    William 
there,  but  the  following  Sunday  hi 
dered  off  while  she  was  cooking 
and  had  a  long  talk  with  William, 
questions,  William  only  replied  th 
had  talked  about  "different  thin 
phrase  that  could  cover  anything 
Egyptian  social  life  to  corn  hybrk 

WEDNESDAY  morning  a  st 
walked  into  the  kitchen  and  < 
seated  himself  at  the  breakfast  tal 
was  a  full  minute  before  Mrs.  Er 
composed  herself  enough  to 
"You've  shaved!" 

William  rubbed  his  chin,  a  firn 
modified  by  a  gentle  mouth.  "It 
naked." 

"It  looks  fine."  Smooth-faced 
liam  was  a  different  man — yo 
almost  boyish  and,  she  decided, 
looking. 

William   did  not   look   up   fro 
plate.    "I  was  tired  of  it.    People 
suspicious  of  a  traveler  with  a 
And  I'm  going  to  quit." 

Mrs.  Endicott  was  shocked,  bi 
merely  said,  "Going  home?  Back 
I  mean." 

"No.  I'll  stay  until  you  can  g 
other  man.  A  week?" 

"I've   managed   alone  before 
thought  you  liked  it  here,  Willian 
I  must  say  I've  come  to  depend  oi 
Do  you  want  a  raise?" 

"No,  ma'am." 

"Is  Sanchez  going  with  you?" 

William  shook  his  head,  and  she 
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Unless  you  happen  to  be 
an  expert,  the  rail  sections 
shown  above  may  look 
ike  twins.  But  actually— as  a  result  of  con- 
rinuous  research  in  rail  design  and  metal- 
urgy— the  modern  rail  shown  at  the  left  has 
per  cent  more  strength  and  supporting 
wer  than  its  "twin"  of  25  years  ago,  and  is 
ess  than  one-fourth  as  likely  to  break. 
That's  typical  of  the  kind  of  improvement 
hich  has  been  made  in  every  part  of  the 
ailroad  — from  locomotives  to  crossties,  from 
ignals  to  yards,  from  car  seats  to 


air- 


.1. 


conditioning  — as  a  result  of  research  and 
investment. 

Altogether,  the  improvements  made  in 
American  railroads  in  the  years  since  the  first 
World  War  represent  an  expenditure  of  more 
than  15  billion  dollars  — of  which  more  than 
2%  billion  dollars  have  been  spent  just  since 
the  end  of  the  second  World  War. 

This  is  not  government  money  lavished  on 
railroads.  It  is  railroad  money  — some  of  it 
borrowed,  some  of  it  taken  out  of  earnings 
and  plowed  back  into  plant  and  equipment. 
In  the  past  quarter  of  a  century  in  fact,  for 
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every  dollar  paid  out  in  dividends  to  the 
owners  of  the  roads  more  than  two  dollars 
have  been  spent  on  improvements  — for  bet- 
ter service  to  you. 

There  is  every  reason  to  expect  that  rail- 
road research  will  be  as  fruitful  of  benefit 
in  the  future  as  it  has  been  in  the  past.  But 
to  provide  the  funds  necessary  to  put  these 
results  to  work  so  as  to  produce  even  better 
and  more  economical  service  in  the  future, 
it  is  necessary  that  railroads  have  a  chance 
to  earn  a  sound  return  on  their  investment 
today. 


WASHI  D.  C. 


4/IKCMV5        Listen  to  THE  RAILROAD  HOUR 

Every  Monday  evening  over  the  ABC  Network,  8-8:30 
Eattern,  Mountain,  and  Pacific  Time;  7-7:30  Central  Time. 
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an  inspired  guess.  "It's  something  Cleet 
said?" 

William  pretended  not  to  hear  her.  He 
had  his  neck  bowed,  and  the  best  thing 
to  do  was  leave  him  alone.  Men  and 
rams  grew  calmer  when  they  had  noth- 
ing to  butt  against.  She  waited,  though 
not  patiently,  for  Cleet  to  come. 

William  was  off  somewhere  that  fore- 
noon, and  when  Cleet  asked  where  the 
cowboy  on  wheels  was  hiding,  Mrs.  En- 
dicott  stormily  told  him  that  if  he  said 
one  bullying  word  to  William,  he'd  re- 
gret it. 

"What's  eating  you?"  Cleet  asked, 
blandly. 

"You  know  what's  eating  me!  What 
have  you  been  up  to?  What  did  you  say 
to  William?" 

Her  glare  dissolved  his  innocent  ex- 
pression. "What  did  he  tell  you,  Louise? 
Some  lie?  I  just  made  him  see  that  gossip 
was  hurting  you,  and  any  kind  of  a  man 
would  stop  it  by  pulling  out.  I  told  him 
we  were  getting  married,  so  I  had  a 
right—" 

"You  didn't!" 

"Aren't  we?" 

"That's  not  what  I  meant.  No  one's 
gossiping  but  you."  Mrs.  Endicott's 
cheeks  were  pink.  "Cleet,  don't  handle 
me  as  you  would  a  horse,  with  bit  and 
bridle!" 

"I'm  just  trying  to  help  you."  He 
glowered.  "Louise,  why  do  you  always 
take  this  fool's  part  against  me?  This  is 
about  the  fourth  time  we've  had  words 
over  him." 

"No.  Over  your — your  arrogance." 

"I'm  only  trying  to  look  after  you.  Lis- 
ten, why  should  we  put  it  off  any  longer? 
Sell  the  ranch,  and — " 

She  shook  her  head  decisively.  "I 
couldn't  sell  this  place,  Cleet." 

"Then  keep  it."  Cleet  took  her  unre- 
sponsive hand.  "But  I  guess  this  is  as 
good  a  time  as  any  to  find  out  where  I 
stand — or  where  I'm  going.  The  first  of 
next  month,  Louise?" 

"Oh,  Cleet,  that's  impossible.  Let's 
not  set  a  date  until — " 

"It's  been  three  years,  Louise.  Yes  or 
no?" 

Mrs.  Endicott  pulled  her  hand  free 
and  distractedly  brushed  at  her  hair. 
Men  and  their  stubborn  moods!  She 
said  weakly,  "Then  I'll  need  someone  to 
manage  the  ranch.  You'll  make  it  clear 
to  William  that — that  we  want  him  to 
stay?" 

"Sure,  sure.  Then  it's  settled?" 

She  evaded  a  spoken  answer  by  kiss- 
ing him,  and  maneuvered  him  outside. 

IMMEDIATELY  she  wished  they  had 
stayed  indoors.  William  was  in  the 
yard,  one  leg  over  the  bicycle  as  though 
he  had  just  arrived,  watching  a  little  pro- 
cession march  toward  him.  First  came 
the  red  torn,  followed  by  the  cat  and 
her  two  kittens. 

Cleet  stared  at  William's  smooth  face, 
and  his  shout  of  laughter  lifted  the  red 
torn  up  the  clothes  pole,  while  the  cat 
and  kittens  raced  for  shelter  under 
Cleet's  car.  Mrs.  Endicott  had  a  problem 
of  her  own,  and  she  spoke  absently. 
"Let  him  alone,  Cleet." 

Cleet's  scowl  returned  as  he  exam- 
ined William's  new  look,  and  then 
glanced  thoughtfully  at  Mrs.  Endicott. 
William  looked  up  at  the  red  torn,  and 
Cleet's  attention  was  drawn  to  the  cat. 
When  he  moved  nearer  the  clothes  pole, 
Big  Red  flattened  his  ears  and  growled. 

"He  knows  me!"  Cleet  cried.  "It's  him, 
by  God!  I  remember  when  he  froze  that 
ear.  Still  alive  and  killing  chicks!" 

"Not  here,"  William  said.  "Perhaps 
because  I  feed  him." 

The  cat's  unblinking  stare  was  a  chal- 
lenge— or  so  Cleet  took  it.  His  reaction 
was  to  stride  to  his  car  and  from  the 
floor  lift  a  rifle  in  its  scabbard. 

William's  movement  made  the  bicycle 
creak.  "Put  that  gun  down!" 

Cleet  didn't  know  William  was  alive. 
He  told  Mrs.  Endicott.    "I'll  save  you 


killing  that  red  outlaw,  Louise 
owed  him  this  a  long  time."  He  f 
off  the  scabbard. 

As  the  gun  came  up,  Mrs.  En 
cried,  "No,  Cleet!"  knowing  she  co 
stop  him.  Then  William  sprang  fo 
on  the  bike,  driving  himself  at  Clet 
a  projectile.  Cleet  yelled,  dodge 
bike  by  inches,  and  William  rever 
in  its  own  lepgth.  As  the  ma 
whipped  back,  Mrs.  Endicott  th 
Cleet  was  going  to  shoot,  but 
screamed  his  name,  he  swung  th 
like  a  club. 

The  blow  should  have  knockec 
Ham's  head  off,  but  the  bicycle  i 
like  a  frightened  horse,  twisted  l 
Cleet  on  one  wheel — Cleet  howlei 
went  down  under  William  and  thi 
chine.  William  was  up  at  once  and, 
Cleet  scrambled  to  his  feet,  attack 
silent,  savage  fury. 
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CLEET  gave  ground,  then  tool 
blows  to  strike  one.  William 
bled  to  his  knees.  When  he  cam 
Cleet  met  him,  and  William  hi 
ground  hard,  got  up  dazedly,  and  w 
into  Cleet's  fist.  William  spent 
time  on  hands  and  knees,  shakin 
head  dazedly.  Mrs.  Endicott  saw 
he  was  going  to  stand  up  again,  1 
stubborn  fool,  so  she  picked  up  ttu 
and  fired  a  shot  into  the  air. 

When  Cleet  looked  at  her,  she 
"That's  enough." 

Cleet  shrugged. 

William  told  him  hoarsely,  "GeM'ma 
of  here!"  shambling  forward  unste;    .«, 

"If  you  hit  him  again,  Cleet,  I'll 
a  leg  from  under  you,"  said  Mrs. 
cott  calmly. 

Backing   away    from   William, 
goggled  at  her.    She  was  not  a  wc 
who  made  windy  threats. 

William  came  on  more  briskly, 
ing,  "Get  in  your  car  and  go!" 

"You'd  better,"  said  Mrs.  End 
"He's  awful  stubborn." 

Cleet's  face  was  red.  "Do  you  1 
what  this  means,  Louise?" 

She  nodded.  "I'm  sorry,  Cleet.  I 
I  knew  all  along,  but  I  wasn't  sure 
And  when  I  was  sure  of  that,  I  w 
sure  of  myself  again." 

Cleet  made  an  angry,  inartic 
sound,  got  in  the  car,  and  drove  awa 

William  wiped  blood  from  his  m 
and  looked  at  his  fingers.  "I'm  not  a 
good  fighter,"  he  said  mildly.    "I'd 
taken  a  bad  beating,  only  for  you.' 

"Pooh,"  said  Mrs.  Endicott  hap 
"Grandmother  used  to  help  Grandf; 
fight  off  Indians.  It's  kind  of  natura, 

William   glanced   at  his   bike 
wheel's  wrecked." 

"Be  thankful  it  wasn't  worse." 
Endicott  made  her  voice  as  casual  a: 
"You  can  ride  my  black  mare.    Y 
learn  quickly." 

"I've  been  riding  that  reddish  t 
for  some  time." 

"The  sorrel?"  She  gaped  at  him, 
said  irrelevantly,  "I  just  wanted  yo| 
stand  up  to  him.    I  had  to  know 
much  about  you.  But  the  sorrel!  1st 
anything  you  can't  do?" 

"Yes,  ma'am,"  William  said.  "I 
know  if — that  is,  whether — "  He  bo] 
down  under  Mrs.  Endicott's  smile,  s 
as  it  was,  and  tried  again.  "I  shoulc 
you.  That  first  night  I  woke  and  sta 
thinking;  I  sneaked  out  and  punctij 
my  front  tire.  I  didn't  know  the  c, 
was  flat." 

Mrs.  Endicott  decided  against  te 
him  she  had  let  the  air  out  of  the 
tire,  just  yet.    She  said,  "You'd  bt 
start  by  calling  me  Louise." 

"Louise.  Louise,  Louise."  He  n 
a  song  of  it. 

"Next,  I  think,"  she  began,  and  ' 
she  discovered  something  else  Wil 
could  do,  and  do  remarkably  well  t 
man  who  had  lived  in  a  vacuum.  / 
they  had  stood  motionless  for  somet 
the  red  torn  slid  down  the  clothes 
and  began  arranging  his  fur.      the 
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DOCTORS  IN  AN  UPROAR 


mption  at  a  profit  for  himself.  As- 

',     rg  the  truth  of  all  these  allegations, 

V  hem  up — then  multiply  by  two — 

e  still  are  for  him!" 

ibein  is  sixty  years  old,  son  of  an 

an  immigrant  whose  first  job  in 

ountry  was  selling  hardware.    He 

•d  his  way  through  the  University 

icago  and  Rush  Medical  College, 

';  lecture  notes  in  shorthand  and 

;   them   to  classmates.     By    1912. 

'      be  received  his  M.D.,  he  was  ghost- 

I?    g  for  doctors  and  doing  editorials 

e  A.M. A.  Journal.   The  following 

f?    »  became  assistant  editor  of  the 

'   al  and  has  stuck  with  the  A.M. A. 

ince,  becoming  editor  in  1924. 

:  fact  that  he  is  a  doctor  who  never 

I     ced  medicine  gives  his  adversaries 

htng  to  harp  on.   Fishbein  takes  it 

a    ophically.   "I've  got  a  stethoscope 

De,"  he  casually  remarks.  Actually 

ows  more  medicine — at  least  from 

:   :hnical  side — than  most  practicing 

:ians  and  can  reel  off  abstruse  medi- 

1    igo,  from  dad  to  zymosis,  with  in- 


Continued  from  page  21 


le  facility. 

Busy  Nonpracticing  M.D. 


■ 


ddition  to  editing  the  Journal,  Fish- 
tas  written  21  books,  edited  seven 

writes  12  to  15  popular  maga- 
rticles  a  year,  delivers  six  or  eight 
~  a  month,  conducts  medical  col- 

in  two  magazines,  writes  a  daily 
;ated  column  for  28  newspapers,  is 
al  editor  of  the  Encyclopaedia  Bri- 
a,  and  a  member  of  one  of  the 
cal  advisory  committees  for  the 
ic  Energy  Commission.  Some  refer 
l,  simply,  as  "Mr.  Medicine." 

outside  work  has  occasionally 
ht  squawks  from  medicos  who  feel 
e  has  cashed  in  on  his  connection 
he  A. MA.  to  run  a  three-ring  medi- 
■cus.  It  is  whispered  that  Fishbein's 
e  activities  double  the  525,000  the 
\.  pays  him — and  he  would  be  the 

deny  it.  Yet  his  critics  are  sobered 
:  fact  that,  devoted  to  the  A.M. A. 
sin  has  refused  salary  raises  for  the 

years  and  turned  down  a  private 
i'ying  $100,000. 
Modern  Home  Medical  Adviser,  a 

tome  which  has  sold  over  1,000,- 
jpies,  stirred  the  wrath  of  the  New 
County  Medical  Society  in  1942. 
charged  that  the  volume  was 
promoted  as  an  aid  to  self-medica- 
vhich,  along  with  faith  healing  and 
tyment  of  bills,  is  anathema  to  pro- 

it 


fessional  medicine.  Fishbein  killed  all 
objectionable  promotion  but  insisted, 
"Ridiculous!  It  doesn't  give  them  any- 
thing but  first  aid." 

Four  times  the  anti-Fishbein  forces 
have  mobilized  at  A.M. A.  annual  ses- 
sions. Each  time  the  redoubtable  editor 
has  landed  not  only  feet  first  but  with 
garlands  on  his  shoulders.  A  New  Jersey 
attempt  to  clip  his  wings  in  1938  resulted 
in  the  House  of  Delegates  expressing  its 
"full  confidence  and  respect  for  the  edi- 
tor of  the  Journal"  and  bidding  him 
"Godspeed  in  going  forward  in  the  splen- 
did work  he  is  doing." 

An  ouster  attempt  by  California  dele- 
gates in  1944  was  beaten  144  to  9,  and  a 
repeat  attempt  in  1945  failed  by  106  to 
60.  Finally  in  1946  the  House  of  Dele- 
gates decided  to  quell  the  clamor  by  a 
painless  Fishbeinectomy. 

It  set  up  a  new  Public  Relations  Sec- 
tion to  be  the  A.M.A.'s  official  mouth- 
piece, and  anti-Fishbein  forces  went 
home  feeling  that  Mr.  Medicine  was 
muzzled  at  last.  Within  a  year  Fishbein 
had  delivered  himself  of  his  biggest 
mouthful  of  all,  a  1,226-page  history  of 
the  A.M. A.,  weighing  six  pounds. 

The  new  Public  Relations  Section, 
masterminded  by  a  worthy  professional, 
Raymond  Rich,  died  just  as  the  A.M. A. 
was  celebrating  its  100th  birthday  at 
Atlantic  City  in  June,  1947.  Rich  had 
insisted  that  the  A.M. A.  abandon  its 
"negativistic"  viewpoint.  He  demanded  a 
social  outlook  and  progressive  action  to- 
ward meeting  the  nation's  health  needs. 

When  the  A.M.A.  refused  to  follow  the 
course  Rich  charted,  he  resigned.  "I  did 
what  any  doctor  would  do  when  the  pa- 
tient refuses  to  heed  his  advice,"  Rich 
comments.  "I  withdrew  from  the  case." 

Fishbein  slipped  again  into  the  driver's 
seat  and  is  now  taking  the  curves  on  two 
wheels  with  the  reckless  abandon  of  yore. 
He  is  sputtering  out  his  10,000  to  15,000 
words  a  week  for  all  manner  of  publica- 
tions, orating  in  public  halls,  debating  on 
the  radio,  and  fast  becoming  a  fixture  on 
television.  A  Public  Relations  Section 
still  remains  at  the  Chicago  headquar- 
ters, and  if  you  look  hard  you  can  find  it. 

Busier  than  ever  these  days,  what  with 
A.M.A.'s  all-out  war  on  national  health 
insurance,  Fishbein  flashes  all  over  the 
country  and  is  virtually  a  commuter  on 
the  20th  Century  between  New  York  and 
Chicago.  He  is  likely  to  sit  up  until  two 
in  the  morning  playing  gin  rummy  in  the 
diner,  and  in  moods  of  triumph  he  calls 
his  opponent,  "Comrade!"    A  kibitzer, 


sh  you  could  see  the  string  beans  I  grow 
box  on  my  window  sill,  back  in  the  city" 
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N\ore  men  want 


jockeu 


underwear  (or  comfort 


Gat  the 

complete 

Jockey 

Underwardrobe 


J  JOCKEY  LONG 

for   full-leg 
protection 


JOCKEY  OVERKNEE 
protects  tender 
skin,  trouser  press 


•  As  you  move,  so  moves  Jockey,  the 
underwear  that  fits  snug  as  your  skin,  follows 
your  every  motion. 

And  talk  about  comfort!    Jockey's  special 
features  —  famous  patented  Y-Front  no-gap 
opening,  protective  cradled  pouch,  smooth 
no-bulge  seams,  long-life  elastic  waistband 
of  natural  rubber  —  all  give  you  real  he-man 
comfort. 

See  your  Jockey  dealer  —  be  "Hip-Taped" — get 
Jockey  and  gef  comfortable* 

Your  Jockey  dealer  has  the  "Hip-Tope," 

D      "W     T         A"     sPecia'  measuring  method  copyrighted  by 

nip-iap    a        Coopers.     It   assures   you    perfect    fit   all 

for   Perfect    Fit!     over— waist,  hips  and  crotch.    Get  Jockey 

Contoured  Shirts  to  match,  short  sleeves 

or  sleeveless. 

Also  Jockey   Underwear  in  Children's   Sizes 


JOCKEY  MIDWAY  fo 
everyday    wear 


JOCKEY  SHORT 
for  active  sport 


ft 


^-4h  l0CKEY  tlam 

for  dress-up  wear 


licensees:  Conado.  Moodies;  British  Isles,  tyle 
&  Scott;  Australia,  Speedo  Knitting  Mills.-  New 
Zealand,  lane-Walker-Rudkin:  Switzerland, 
Vollmoeller;  Colombio,  Ego  ltda. 


knowing  Fishbein's  anathema  for  all  the 
trappings  of  leftism,  remarked,  "Don't 
say  that.   It  might  be  misunderstood." 

Said  Fishbein,  with  eyes  a-bulge,  "1  just 
do  it  to  frighten  him!" 

On  these  journeys  Fishbein  is  himself 
all  the  health  insurance  dining-car  wait- 
ers need.  He  had  a  hand  tumor  removed 
for  one  of  them,  cataracts  fixed  for  an- 
other, and  patiently  listens  to  their  medi- 
cal woes  while  ordering  his  dinner. 
"Nothing  is  too  good  for  Doctor  Fish- 
bein!" one  waiter  said,  alerting  the 
kitchen  to  dish  up  its  best. 

"I  suppose  the  government  would  give 
these  fellows  medical  service  like  I  give 
them!"  Fishbein  mutters. 

Giving  Genius  Due  Credit 

When  Fishbein  came  to  the  A.M.A. 
in  1913  it  had  80  employees,  was  worth 
about  $1,000,000,  and  its  Journal  had 
45,000  subscribers.  Today  it  has  800  em- 
ployees, is  worth  $8,000,000,  and  the 
Journal  circulation  is  140,000.  Even  his 
enemies  attribute  much  of  this  growth  to 
Fishbein's  singlehanded  genius  and  in- 
credible energy. 

The  Journal,  a  professional  weekly, 
has  more  circulation  than  all  other 
weekly  medical  journals  in  the  world 
combined.  Its  runner-up  is  the  British 
Medical  Journal  with  65,000.  Foreign 
countries  gobble  it  up  to  keep  abreast  of 
American  medicine,  and  in  Holland  it 
sells  more  copies  than  any  Dutch  jour- 
nal. "I  don't  like  to  brag,  but  it's  the 
world's  best  medical  magazine,"  Editor 
Fishbein  comments. 

As  the  A.M.A.'s  meal  ticket,  the  Jour- 
nal supports  a  good  many  losing  activi- 
ties such  as  the  Quarterly  Cumulative 
Index  Medicus.  Each  issue  of  this  learned 
guide  to  medical  literature,  which  is 
neither  quarterly  nor  cumulative,  costs 
about  $100  to  produce  and  sells  for  $15. 
It  has  lost  some  $780,000  (from  Journal 
profits)  since  1917.  It  is  now  coming  out 
every  six  months,  noncumulatively. 

The  Journal  makes  possible  other  prof- 
itless publishing  ventures  including  Hy- 
geia,  the  A.M.A.'s  health  magazine  for 
laymen;  nine  specialty  journals  such  as 
the  Archives  of  Ophthalmology,  and  an 
immense  American  Medical  Directory 
listing  capsulated  information  about 
doctors  all  over  the  country.  For  the 
latter,  the  A.M.A.  maintains  an  index 
file  on  the  200.000  licensed  U.S.  doctors 
(including  2,000  it  has  lost  track  of  and 
carries  as  "missing").  It  is  now  starting 
a  punchcard  system  with  every  doctor 
serial-numbered. 

Sober  and  scientific,  the  Journal  is 
filled  mainly  with  doctors'  articles  on 
medical  research.  The  Fishbein  touch  is 
felt  in  its  outspoken  editorials  and  in  a 
folksy  column  he  writes  called  Dr.  Pepys' 
Diary,  famous  for  its  earthy  anecdotes. 

In  its  editorials,  the  Journal  has 
sounded  the  pitch  pipe  of  A.M.A.  atti- 
tudes on  medical  issues  of  the  day.  When, 
in  1932,  the  Committee  on  the  Costs  of 
Medical  Care  came  out  in  favor  of  vol- 
untary health  insurance  and  group  medi- 
cal care,  a  sizzling  Journal  editorial 
branded  the  notions  "Socialism,  Com- 
munism, inciting  to  revolution."  The 
committee  was  headed  by  Dr.  Ray  Ly- 
man Wilbur,  whose  record  for  "Bolshev- 
ism" included  presidency  of  the  A.M.A. 
in  1923  and  Secretaryship  of  the  Interior 
under  Herbert  Hoover. 

In  its  rush  to  sell  voluntary  health  in- 
surance today,  the  A.M.A.  may  blush  a 
bit  at  what  seems  to  be  a  reversal  of  po- 
sition. "Times  and  conditions  have 
changed.  We'd  be  stupid  if  we  didn't 
change,  too,"  Fishbein  explains. 

In  1937  the  A.M.A.  turned  its  wrath 
upon  the  Group  Health  Association, 
some  2,500  governinent  employees  in 
Washington  who  set  up  a  group  medical- 
care  plan  in  collaboration  with  local  doc- 
tors. Complete  medical  care  was  offered 
for  an  annual  fee  of  $39.60  per  family. 
Even  before  the  plan  started,  the  Journal 


warned:  "Physicians  who  sell  thei 
ices    to    an    organization    like    * 
Health  Association  for  resale  to  p; 
are  certain  to  lose  professional  st 

In  1938  the  federal  governme 
dieted  the  A.M.A.  and  its  local  bot 
Medical  Society  of  the  District  c 
lumbia,  on  charges  of  violating  thi 
trust  laws.  It  claimed  that  Washi 
doctors  who  joined  the  Group  I 
Association  were  threatened  with 
sion  from  the  Medical  Society,  tl 
were  barred  from  hospitals,  anc 
other  doctors  were  forbidden  ev 
consult  with  them.  Individual  di 
ants  who  were  indicted,  including 
bein,  were  found  innocent.  B 
A.M.A.  was  fined  $2,500  and  the 
society  $1,500. 

Fishbein  has  always  regarded 
tion  as  a  personal  crusade  agains 
by  the  then  Assistant  Attorney  G 
Thurman  Arnold.  "Arnold  const] 
the  case  a  flop,"  Fishbein  relates 
after  the  government  won  he  told  rl 
sociates,  The  whole  thing  is  a  fail! 
we  didn't  get  Fishbein!'  " 

Enemies  of  A.M.A.  accuse  it  oil 
ditch  opposition  to  new  modes  in 
cal  care.  They  charge  it  with  tryi| 
wreck  the  Dallas  Medical  &  Su 
Clinic,  the  Ross-Loos  Medical  CI 
in  Los  Angeles,  the  Co-operative  < 
munity  Hospital  in  Elk  City,  Oklahl 
and  co-operative  health-insurance  gi 
in  Little  Rock,  Milwaukee,  Chicag 
New  York. 

Last   January    5th,    the    New 
County  Medical  Society,  in  a  moc 
self-examination,   editorialized   in 
York  Medicine,  its  official  publical 

"Ten    years    ago    there    was    in 
medical    profession    an    indiscriml 
condemnation   of  any  participatii 
non-profit,  voluntary  prepayment  rj 
cal-care  insurance  plans. 

"Twenty  years  ago  the  same  sta 
attitude  was  taken  when  Governor 
fred  E.)  Smith  advocated  the  me 
provisions  of  the  Workmen's  CompJ 
tion  Law.  In  both  instances,  the  me 
profession,  as  is  to  be  expected,  inci 
public  suspicion  of  self-interest.  A' 
ing  for  a  reasonable  number  of  e>| 
tions,  this  generalization  is  a  safe  c 

A.M.A.  Tactics  Criticized 

Raymond  Rich,  after  his  exha 
analysis  of  A.M.A.  public  behavioil 
A.M.A.  expense),  concluded,  "The| 
a  continuous  record  of  rear-guard  f 
ing— and  then  hopping  on  the  ll 
wagon  at  the  last  minute,  when  the] 
they  are  licked." 

The  A.M.A.  smarts  at  such  chargtj 
opposed  voluntary  health  insuranci 
contends,  only  when  the  plans  were 
shod  and  unable  to  deliver  what 
promised.  It  warmly  endorses  them 
that  they  are  shipshape.    It  opposed 
tain  group  setups  because  they  del 
the  patient  a  "free  choice  of  docttj 
which  threatened  to  bring  inadeqi 
bureaucratic  medical  care — or  what 
A.M.A.  once  called  "medical  Soviets 
has    protected    America    from    cr 
brained,  half-baked  schemes  and  t 
credit  for  keeping  U.S.  medical  st; 
ards  the  highest  in  the  world. 

As  one  A.M.A.  spokesman  pu 
"The  organization  is  conservative 
plays  a  delaying  game  until  the  best  s 
tions  to  problems  are  worked  out." 

America  can  thank  the  A.M.A.  foi 
scientific  work  it  does,  for  protectin 
from  phony  medicines  and  quack  i 
tors — for  keeping  the  skirts  of  Amer 
medicine  clean.  Much  of  the  scien 
work  is  grouped  into  a  Division 
Therapy  and  Research  headed  by  c 
ful,  competent  Dr.  Austin  Smith 
this  division  are  councils  of  lea< 
medical  men  who  pass  upon  medici 
foods  and  medical  apparatus  w) 
come  upon  the  market. 

Products    which    meet    A.M.A. 
proval,  by  strict  scientific  standards 
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...  a  blinking  light  that  calls  you 
silently  when  it's  time  to  get  up,  without 
rousing  the  other  members  of  the  family. 


...  if  you  ignore  the  light  and  don't  shut 
him  off,  he  gives  out  with  a  cheerful 
alarm  that  awakens  the  deepest  sleeper. 


rded 


m  WESTCLOX  ELECTRIC  ALARM  CALLS  YOU  TWO  WAYS 


Here's  a  new  and  completely  different  kind  of  electric  "alarm"! 
The  new  Moonbeam  calls  you  two  ways.   His  first  call  is 
a  blinking  light  that  calls  you  silently  when  it's  time 
to  get  up,  without  disturbing  the  rest  of  the  family. 
.1  But  if  you  ignore  the  light  and  don't  shut  it  off,  Moonbeam 
sounds  off  with  a  cheerful,  I-mean-business  alarm 
that  the  deepest  sleeper  can't  ignore!   Moonbeam  is 
a  beauty,  too:  gracefully  designed,  handsome  white  plastic 
case,  gold  color  trim  —  a  remarkable  value  at  only  $9.95. 

quoted  dots   not    include    tax    and    is    subject    to   change  •  WESTCIOX.    lo    SollePeru,    Illinois;    in    Conado,    Western    Clock    Co.,    limited,    Peterborough,    Onlorlo.   *Trode    Mork    Reg.    U.    S.    Pat.    Olllce 
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Taste  the  difference 

Coffee's  far  more  delicious  brewed 
in  taste-free  glass,  the  Coiy-way.  No 
metallic  taste  — nothing  but  pure 
coffee  flavor. 

You  can  be  sure  it's  clean 

See  it  sparkle,  see  it  shine  — in 
seconds!  And  with  Cory,  the  only 
All-Glass  coffee  brewer,  there's  no 
rubber  to  tug  and  scrub  —  no  guess- 
work about  cleanliness. 


Yes— Cory  glass 
is  stronger  too! 

Only  Cory  glass  is  Flame-Tested 
by  an  intense  blow-torch  type 
heat-shock  test.  Cory  glass  is 
2509c  more  heat  resistant  than 
ordinary  glass.  Reinforced  at  all 
stiain  points  .  .  .  built  to  last  for 
years,  with  reasonable  care. 
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>  941,  CODY  CORPORATION.  CHICAiO  1.  ILL. 
Alio  makers  of  the  famous  Cory  Eltclric  Knife  Sharpener Frcsh'nd-Airc  Fans.  Air  Circulators  and  Humidifiers 
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entitled  to  display  the  seals  of  approval 
of  the  respective  councils — the  Council 
on  Pharmacy  and  Chemistry,  the  Coun- 
cil oil  Foods  and  Nutrition,  the  Council 
on  Physical  Medicine. 

Rumors  have  arisen  from  time  to  time 
that  a  lew  thousand  dollars  placed  in 
the  right  palms  could  bring  A.M. A.  ap- 
proval. On  investigation  these  usually 
can  be  traced  to  a  manufacturer  whose 
product  was  rejected  and  who,  to  save 
face,  tells  friends,  "I  wouldn't  pay  them 
$5,000 — so  I  didn't  get  the  approval." 
Among  those  who  know  the  A.M. A. 
well,  none  doubts  the  integrity  of  the  ap- 
proval system.  Even  an  archopponent 
commented,  "I'd  stake  my  life  on  the 
honesty  of  the  A.M.A.'s  acceptance  of 
products." 

Its  integrity  got  it  into  hot  water  in 
the  early  1900s  when  the  Council  on 
Pharmacy   and   Chemistry,    formed    in 


1905.  dared  tell  the  truth  about 
medicines  and  nostrums  which 
flooding  the  market.  The  A.M./ 
attacked  as  a  "medical  trust,"  and 
of  the  commercial  medicine  it 
formed  the  National  League  of  M 
Freedom  to  fight  it.  Fortunate] 
sick  Americans,  the  A.M. A.  won. 

To  spur  research,  the  A.M. A.  se 
Therapeutic  Trials  Committee  in 
Its  purpose,  says  Dr.  Smith,  "is  to 
together  those  with  a  new  trea 
proposal  and  those  qualified  to  stu< 
It  has  recently  sponsored  a  study 
effect  of  estrogens  and  androgei 
cancer.  In  1947  the  A.M. A.  Boa 
Trustees  set  aside  $1,500,000  to  su 
research  projects. 

Not  to  forget  the  man  in  the 
the  association  maintains  a  beavet 
Bureau  of  Health  Education  uikU 
W.  W.  Bauer.    Its  radio  program, 
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Stuffed  Lobster  from  Boone's  Restaurant  in  Portland,  Maine 


HAVE  you  ever  been  to  Boone's 
Restaurant  down  on  the  Cus- 
tom Wharf  in  Portland,  Maine? 
It's  a  big,  square,  pine-paneled 
place  with  red  and  white  checked 
tablecloths  and  the  tang  of  salt  in 
the  air.  There's  a  little  oyster  bar  in 
one  corner  and  the  friendliest 
waitresses  I  have  ever  encountered. 
Right  outside  the  windows  you 
can  watch  the  barges  and  coal 
boats  unloading  their  cargoes  on 
the  wharf.  The  atmosphere  was 
just  right  for  the  treat  I  had  in 
store. 

Bill  Northgraves,  who  fives  in 
Portland,  had  promised  he'd  buy 
me  a  proper  lobster  luncheon  when 
I  visited  there.  He  certainly  came 


across,  to  such  an  extent  that  I 
could  scarcely  walk  away  from  the 
table.  This  is  what  we  had:  Cups 
of  lobster  stew,  pink  on  top,  white 
below,  with  big  chunks  of  the 
meat  floating  around.  Next  came 
clams  fried  in  batter  that  made  a 
dyed-in-the-wool  New  Englander 
sit  up  and  take  notice;  then  a 
two-pound  stuffed  broiled  lobster, 
cooked  according  to  Bill's  special 
instructions,  which  I  am  giving  you 
here.  He's  a  great  cook  and  gour- 
met, as  you'll  find  out  if  you  try 
the  recipe  at  Boone's  or  at  home. 
Dinners  or  luncheons  range  in 
price  from  $4  for  broiled  live 
lobster  to  $1.75  for  a  sea-food 
plate.  No  liquor  is  served. 


STUFFED  BAKED  OR  BROILED  LIVE  LOBSTER 


1  pound-and-a-half  lobster 
Vi  cup  bread  crumbs 

liver  (or  tamale)  of  lobster, 

chopped 
Vi  teaspoon  Worcestershire  sauce 

2  tablespoons  drawn  butter 
Dash  cayenne 

Split  live  lobster.  Clean  out  cavity, 
reserving  liver  for  stuffing.  Brush 


cavity  with  melted  butter.  Mix 
bread  crumbs,  liver,  Worcester- 
shire, drawn  butter  and  cayenne 
and  toss  lightly,  as  for  poultry 
stuffing.  Fill  lobster  cavity  with 
this  and  let  crumbs  cover  body 
meat.  Bake  20  minutes  in  375° 
oven.  Place  under  broiler  five 
minutes.  Serve  at  once  with  drawn 
butter  in  separate  dish.  Serves  one. 


//  you  seish  io  receive  this  Stuffed  Lobster  recipe  printed  on  a  file  card,  tend  self- 
addressed,  stamped  envelope  to  Collier* s  Food  Editor.  Box  17,  250  Park  Avenue, 
New    York   27,   A'eie    York.     Start   your   collection   of   Collier**    Food    Recipes    nose. 
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)ut|  Today,  is  heard  weekly  over  140 
lid  .  The  bureau  gets  out  all  manner 
V.Mh  literature  and  keeps  a  battery 
busy  answering  10,000  health 
:  4qs  a  year. 

^tiool  boy  wrote  in  for  "'a  diet 

:kl  improve  my  ability  at  mathe- 
-.  *  Dr.  Bauer  replied — "A  multi- 
'  t  n   of   all   kinds   of   good    food, 

i  into  three  meals  a  day,  plus 
it  of   milk,    and   minus   any   silly 

*  ." 

i  inswer  wasn't  that  easy,  however, 

,  ,ne  woman  wrote  in  for  a  "physi- 

Jmination  by  mail,"  enclosing  her 

:Jhotograph. 

uncil  on  Medical  Education 

ospitals,    headed    by    Dr.    Don- 

jlAnderson,  keeps  tabs  on  medical 

I .  The  association's  very  inception 

l  id  from  a  medical-school  scandal 

1840s,  when  students  could  get 

e  in  six  weeks  and  their  tuition 

d  up  by  the  faculty.      The 

.  has  been  gunning  for  diploma 

ver  since.     Today  there  are  78 

I  schools  in  the  United  States,  all 

\  M.A.'s  approved  list.    The  last 

proved  only  six  months  ago. 

:rson's  council  also  checks  hos- 

tandards,    currently    registering 

hich  meet  A.M. A.  requirements. 

B00  others  have  applied  but  re- 

» ![unrecognized." 

Mil  statistical  department,  the 
maintains  an  undoubted  wizard, 
Jfj.  Dickinson,  former  economics 
I  or  at  the  University  of  Illinois. 
J  on  (daddy  of  the  famed  Dickin- 
I  Football  Ratings)  heads  the 
■  of  Medical  Economic  Research. 
puds  up  figures  on  the  nation's 
pr  lack  of  it,  and  pits  them  against 
f  Oscar  Ewing's  Federal  Security 
stration,  which  is  pushing  the 
il  for  national  health  insurance 
IMA.  is  fighting, 
ouncil  or  bureau  in  the  A. M.A.'s 
e  web  has  been  busier  than  the 
of  Investigation — the  A. M.A.'s 
e."    It  stalks  medical  phonies, 

(»|  and  charlatans.  Editor  Fishbein 
o  that  part  of  the  Journal  where 
reau  makes  its  reports  as  "the 
I  page."  He  comments,  "Some 
hunt  the  whole  duck.  We  just 
e  quack." 

ap  for  a  Scalp  Specialist 

tag  the   1920's  the  A.M. A.  went 
P  for  a  New  York  "professor" 
pvertised   himself   as   an   "inter- 
lly   renowned   specialist   on   ail- 
I  of    hair    and    scalp."      He    did 
Is  by  mail  order,  simply  asking  the 
ers  to  mail  in  a  few  hairs.     He 
not  only   make  a  diagnosis  by 
:opic  examination,  the  professor 
I  them,  but  would  also  prescribe 
Irse  of  Home  Treatment"  calcu- 
p  "stop  loss  of  hair,  and  actually 
Irong,  new  hair." 
|Arthur  J.   Cramp,   heading  the 
of   Investigation   at   the   time, 
id  one  of  the  professor's  ads,  en- 
some  hairs  from  a  woman's  fox 
A   few  days   later  the   pro- 
vrote  back,  "I  have  analyzed  the 
ns  of  hair  you  sent  to  me.     A 
:opic  examination  discloses  that 
Dts    are    in    a    seriously    under- 
ed  condition.    You  are  in  grave 
of  continuous  and  increasing  loss 
hair,  but  it  can  still  be  saved  by 
treatment." 

ment  was  offered  for  S20. 
ly.  Dr.  Cramp  sent  in  some 
of  twine.  He  was  not  surprised 
le  same  word-for-word  diagnosis 
ack  after  the  professor's  "micro- 
;xamination." 

A.'s  most  spectacular  quarry  was 
:  John  R.  Brinkley,  the  fabulous 
land  doctor"  of  Kansas.  Brinkley, 
man  with  a  goatee  and  rock- 
iamond  rings,  ran  up  a  million- 
ncome,  part  of  which  was  from 


,q 


goat-gland  transplants  on  waning  males. 
At  one  time  he  owned  three  yachts  and 
drove  a  red,  sixteen-cylinder  Cadillac 
with  his  name  on  it  in  thirteen  places  in- 
cluding the  hubcaps. 

At  the  height  of  his  career  Brinkley 
ran  for  governor  of  Kansas,  promising, 
among  other  things,  more  rainfall.  "If 
I  am  elected,"  he  said  from  his  radio 
truck,  "I  will  build  a  lake  in  every  county 
in  Kansas.  The  water  will  be  evaporated 
from  these  lakes  and  pour  down  as 
gentle  rain." 

The  A.M. A.  relentlessly  attacked  and 
exposed  Brinkley's  medical  empire. 
Finally  Editor  Fishbein  and  Brinkley 
locked  horns  in  the  courts  in  1939, 
Brinkley  charging  that  he  was  libeled  in 
an  article  in  A. M.A.'s  Hygeia  entitled 
Modern  Medical  Charlatans.  Brinkley 
lost  the  case.  His  fabulous  fortune 
evaporated  under  the  A. M.A.'s  hammer- 
ing and  he  died  a  bankrupt  in  1942. 

Unscathed  by  Libel  Suits 

Fishbein  is  proud  of  the  many  libel 
suits  the  A.M.A.  has  defended  in  its 
fight  against  quackery.  With  a  crusader's 
glow  he  declares,  "I've  been  sued  for 
$35,000,000  and  never  lost  a  cent!"  This 
is  true  for  Fishbein  personally,  but  can- 
not be  said  of  the  A.M.A.  The  A.M.A. 
did  lose  a  cent — precisely  one  cent. 

The  loss  was  suffered  in  1916.  The 
Journal  had  struck  out,  with  its  custom- 
ary sledge-hammer  touch,  against  an 
herb-and-alcohol  preparation  advertised 
for  "any  sort  of  female  trouble."  This 
was  supposed  to,  among  other  things, 
"lift  up  a  fallen  womb."  In  court  an 
A.M.A.  witness  said  disdainfully,  "You 
could  no  more  tighten  ligaments  in  the 
human  body  by  taking  a  mixture  of 
alcohol  and  herbs  internally  than  you 
could  restore  the  elasticity  to  a  pair  of 
garters  by  soaking  them  in  whisky."  For 
its  indelicate  attack  the  A.M.A.  was 
assessed  damages  of  one  penny. 

The  files  of  the  A.M.A.  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation contain  over  400,000  cards 
on  patent  medicines,  quack  gadgets, 
medical  fads  and  other  hokum.  Among 
devices  attacked  by  the  A.M.A.  have 
been  a  "sanatology  blower"  touted  to 
"dry  clean  the  entire  system,"  a  "sleeping 
brassiere"  for  reducing  amplitudinous 
busts,  a  "celestial  bed"  guaranteed  to 
cure  sterility  if  a  couple  slept  in  it,  a 
tapeworm  trap,  a  dimple  maker,  and 
a  metal  hat  with  a  red  light  inside  called 
the  "Hair  Grower." 

Editor  Fishbein  is  today  hot  on  the 
trail  of  "cancer  quacks"  and  is  hawkishly 
scanning  the  horizon  for  "atomic 
quacks." 

He  also  keeps  fighting  what  he  calls 
the  "cults" — the  homeopaths,  osteo- 
paths, chiropractors  and  naturopaths. 
Sometimes  they  fight  back.  Recently 
he  got  a  letter  from  a  naturopath  ad- 
dressed, "Dr.  Morris  (Quack)  Fish- 
bein." 

On  four  occasions  the  A.M.A.  has  sent 
out  general  alarms  to  protect  the  public. 
In  1937  it  warned  of  an  elixir  of  sulfa- 
nilamide with  poisonous  ingredients 
which  had  reached  the  market  (and 
killed  nearly  100  people  before  all  of  it 
was  rounded  up) .  On  other  occasions  it 
warned  of  poison  in  a  hair-waving  prepa- 
ration, of  the  danger  of  getting  cancer 
from  a  certain  hormone  cream,  and,  last 
February,  of  deadly  poison  in  lithium 
chloride  substitutes  for  salt. 

Fishbein  sends  out  these  warnings  like 
a  police  chief  sending  out  an  eight-state 
alarm.  He  calls  in  his  secretaries,  his 
press  staff,  his  editors  and  sputters  orders 
with  dizzy  speed — "Call  in  A. P.  and 
U.P.  ...  Get  I.N.S.  .  .  .  Run  this  over 
to  NBC,  CBS,  ABC,  Mutual  ...  Get 
New  York  on  the  phone  .  .  .  Call  the 
papers  .  .  .  Get  me  Washington!" 

After  all,  the  nation's  health  is  in- 
volved. And  there's  nothing,  Fishbein 
insists,  that  is  nearer  and  dearer  to  the 
heart  of  the  A.M.A.  than  that,     the  end 
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HALDANE  TOMS  entered  the  stage  door  of 
the  Century  Theater,  where  Life  Among 
the  Robinsons  was  going  into  its  one  thou- 
sand, one  hundred  and  nineteenth  performance. 
He  walked  down  the  dim  passage  to  his  dressing 
room.  Through  the  partially  opened  door  of  Alice 
Markham's  room  he  heard  voices. 

"I'm  sure  something's  wrong,"  Alice  was  saying. 
"Why  do  you  suppose  our  beloved  author  and  di- 
rector are  both  out  front  tonight  after  all  these 
years?  Cravens  and  Potter  haven't  been  near  us  for 
absolute  ages.  Not  since  last  Christmas  when  Pot- 
ter did  away  with  all  the  Scotch." 

Haldane  Toms  waited,  ashamed  of  eavesdrop- 
ping but  disquieted  by  the  sense  that  somehow  the 
unannounced  visit  affected  him.  The  next  words  he 
heard  confirmed  his  premonition.  Fay  Lansing — 
she  played  Mother  Robinson — was  answering  Al- 
ice between  puckered  lips  as  she  gave  a  final  touch 
to  her  mouth. 

"Maybe  Cravens  thinks  we're  wandering  from 
the  true  gospel  of  his  golden  pen.  The  gossip 
around  the  Players  Club  is  that  Potter's  thinking  of 
replacing  Haldane." 

As  though  from  a  great  distance  Haldane  heard 
the  warning  of  the  callboy:  "Ten  minutes!" 

"And  he's  right,  dear,"  Fay  purred  on.  "Haldane 
is  much  too  old  now  to  get  away  with  it.  His  voice 
definitely  isn't  what  it  was,  you  know."  Somewhere 
above,  a  door  opened  and  Haldane  heard  steps 
coming  down  the  iron  stairs  to  the  stage.  That 
would  be  Diana,  who  was  on  at  rise  of  curtain. 
Numbly,  Haldane  groped  through  the  passage  to 
room  number  10.  Inside,  he  switched  on  the  lights. 

Here  was  his  real  home — a  room  of  simple,  fa- 
miliar things.  It  was  to  this  room  he  had  returned 
that  opening  night  nearly  three  years  ago  with  the 
applause  still  sweet  in  his  ears.  Afterward,  there 
had  been  Christmas  parties  and  birthdays  here, 
with  the  whole  company  laughing  and  singing 
songs.  Haldane  looked  at  himself  questioningly  in 
the  mirror  over  the  make-up  table.  Too  old?  It  was 
the  question  every  actor  must  ask  himself — or  be 
asked  by  others  who  already  knew  the  answer. 
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Presently,  he  heard  the  first  burst  of  applause. 
The  curtain  was  up.  He  slapped  on  the  grease  paint 
and  raced  into  his  costume.  Despair  became  a  pan- 
icky wish  to  make  all  of  them  out  there  forget  he 
was  too  old.  For  generation  after  generation  there 
had  been  Tomses  in  the  theater.  To  Haldane,  the 
world  of  ordinary  people  seemed  remote.  He 
wouldn't  know  what  to  do  with  himself  in  that 
world.  As  he  made  his  way  to  stage  right  for  his 
entrance,  he  passed  two  other  members  of  the  cast. 
Self-consciously  they  stopped  whispering,  as  he 
passed  on  his  way  to  the  wings.  He  returned  their 
stares  coldly  and  braced  himself  for  whatever  the 
next  two  hours  might  bring.  He  heard  his  cue  and 
strode  boldly  into  the  brightly  lighted  universe  of 
the  Robinson  Family.  He  was  Philip  Robinson 
now — and  his  actor's  art  hid  every  trace  of  the  real 
Haldane  Toms. 

Not  even  during  the  second  act,  when  he  played 
his  big  scene  with  Fay  Lansing,  did  he  falter.  Not 
for  anything  would  he  let  her  know  that,  tonight, 
the  make-believe  covered  fear.  He  was  aware  that 
somewhere  out  in  the  shadowy  void  beyond  the 
footlights  were  two  pairs  of  coldly  critical  eyes, 
fastened  only  on  him.  Mr.  Cravens  and  Mr.  Potter. 
By  the  third  act,  every  member  of  the  cast  knew 
that  tonight  was  a  play  within  a  play,  that  one  of 
them  was  fighting  for  his  life.  The  easy  detachment, 


the  automatic  approach  born  of  a  three-year  run 
gave  way  to  a  curious  excitement. 

At  last,  the  play  was  over.  The  curtain  was  down, 
then  up  again.  The  company  took  its  bows  with 
the  usual  mock  humility.  During  the  last  curtain 
call,  Alice  Markham  whispered,  "Nice  perform- 
ance, Hal."  What  beautiful  words  those  were,  com- 
ing from  an  old  trouper  like  Markham.  And  on 
that  final  bow,  he  was  sure  he  saw  Cravens  and  Pot- 
ter smiling  up  at  him.  Haldane  smiled  back.  The 
fear  was  gone. 

Back  in  his  dressing  room,  he  grinned  as  he 
wiped  the  make-up  off.  The  turmoil  of  the  last  few 
hours  had  left  a  nice,  quiet,  empty  feeling  in  his 
stomach.  He  had  that  gnawing,  eleven-o'clock 
hunger  so  well  known  to  actors.  There  was  a  quick 
knock  on  the  door. 

The  callboy  stuck  his  head  in  and  said,  "The 
company  manager  wants  to  see  you."  Haldane 
finished  dressing.  The  fear  was  back. 

IT  WAS  still  there  as  he  stood  in  front  of  Mr. 
Bond's  desk.  The  manager  came  around  the 
desk  and  placed  an  arm  over  Haldane's  shoulder. 
"We're  just  going  to  have  to  replace  you,  Hal.  I 
hate  to  do  it,  but  you're  really  too  old  for  the  part." 

Haldane  Toms  blinked  to  hold  back  the  tears. 
"But  I'm  only  ten  years  old,  Mr.  Bond,  and — " 

"I  know,  Hal,"  Mr.  Bond  said,  "but  the  part  was 
written  for  a  seven-year-old  and  you've  just  grown 
too  old  for  it." 

The  weight  of  his  years,  the  burden  of  his  herit- 
age lay  heavily  on  Hal's  slender  shoulders.  Proudly, 
accepting  that  heritage,  he  thrust  out  his  hand. 

"Yes,  sir,"  he  said,  and  he  turned  slowly  from 
the  desk. 

On  his  way  down  the  long  staircase,  a  sudden 
memory  rose  to  comfort  him.  He  thought  of  his 
beautiful  mother,  who  had  been  a  star.  He  could 
hear  her  voice  as  she  told  him  the  story.  "It  was 
many  years  ago,  and  I  thought  I  was  through  for 
good.  They  told  me  I  was  too  big  to  play  Alice  in 
Wonderland  any  more  .  .  ." 

Haldane  was  no  longer  lonely.  the  end 


Old  Reliable 


Sweeping  across  the  era  of  modern  aviation  is  the  unmatched  record 
of  the  famed  Douglas  DC-3.  This  rugged,  dependable  air  liner  has 
Mown  millions  of  people  throughout  the  world. 

Now  Douglas  announces  a  brilliant  new  version  of  this  great 
airplane  — the  Super  DC-3! 

Powerful  new  twin  engines  will  speed  the  Super  DC-3  at  250  mph 
.  .  .  provide  an  extra  margin  of  safety.  New  swept-hack  wings  reveal 
the  latest  in  aerodynamics.  Many  new  conveniences  will  make  even 
more  enjoyahle  your  future  airborne  journeys. 

Fit  companion  of  the  new  Douglas  DC-6,  the  Super  DC-3  carries 
on  a  quarter-century  of  Douglas  tradition  for  the  finest  in  transportation 
by  air.  Dougla^  \ircraft  Company,  Inc.,  Santa  Monica,  California. 
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in  3-dimensional  patterns 

The  longer  you  look,  the  more  you  see,  with  Van  Heusen's 

3-dimensional  pattern  ties.  Perspective  adds  interest 

to  these  bright,  colorful  patterns,  makes  you  a  man  worth 

looking  at.  Tailored  with  the  same  skill  that 

distinguishes  Van  Heusen  shirts,  in  fine  fabrics  that  stay 

knotable  and  keep  their  shape  longer.  $1.50. 

Other  Von  Hwt«n  fie*,  $1  to  $2. 50 

Phllllps-Jones  Corp.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
Makers  of  Van  Heusen  Shirts  •  Ties  •  Pajamas  •  Collars  •  Sport  Shirts 
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DOLLAR  GLITTER 
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that  he  lost  count  of  the  times  he  was 
bounced  off. 

Finally  reaching  Vienna,  he  found 
that  the  royal  gentleman  was  living  in  a 
farmhouse  30  miles  outside  the  city.  It 
took  him  a  week's  finagling  to  lay  his 
hands  on  a  rattletrap  car  and  a  few  gal- 
lons of  gas. 

He  arrived  safely  at  the  farm  and,  re- 
turning to  Vienna  that  night,  got  through 
to  Winston. 

"Harry,"  he  said,  "that  nobleman  had 
an  heirloom  and  showed  me  the  docu- 
ments to  prove  it.  But  what  I  saw  was 
glass — it  was  a  pendant  from  a  crystal 
chandelier.  He  doesn't  know  a  dia- 
mond from  a  ton  of  coal,  so  someone 
must  have  pulled  a  fast  one." 

Though  the  junket  cost  Winston  $3,- 
000,  he  recalls  it  without  the  anguish  you 
might  expect.  In  fact,  when  his  dis- 
gusted appraiser  broke  the  news,  he 
burst  into  one  of  those  wild  laughs  that 
now  and  then  disturb  the  serenity  of  his 
headquarters,  a  palatial,  reconverted 
town  house  on  New  York's  East  Fifty- 
first  Street. 

Harry  Winston,  founder  and  president 
of  Harry  Winston,  Inc.,  can  well  afford  a 
$3,000  laugh  on  himself.  He  recently 
bought  the  Evalyn  Walsh  McLean 
jewelry  collection,  including  the  famous 
Hope  diamond,  which  has  been  valued 
at  from  $154,000  up  to  $2,000,000.  His 
successful  hunts  for  precious  stones  have 
produced  a  collection  of  big  gems  said 
to  be  second  only  to  the  English  crown 
jewels.  He  buys  diamonds,  emeralds, 
rubies,  sapphires  and  pearls  at  a  $15,- 
000,000-  to  $20,000,000-a-year  clip. 
He  owns  two  factories  where  rough 
jewels  are  cut,  polished  and  set  in  plati- 
num rings,  bracelets,  brooches  and  neck- 
laces that  women  see  once  and  never 
forget.  His  wholesale  business  runs  into 
the  millions  and  he  supplies  cut  stones 
to  big  Fifth  Avenue  stores  as  well  as  to 
small  retailers  up  and  down  America's 
Main  Streets. 

Winston's  gem  scouts  operate  in  al- 
most every  civilized  and  uncivilized 
country,  and  he  is  probably  the  world's 
most  formidable  bidder  for  collections 
of  precious  jewelry.  His  purchases  net 
everything  from  an  old-fashioned  tor- 
toise-shell hair  comb  to  a  million-dollar 
necklace  set  with  Aztec  emeralds  and 
dating,  in  its  present  setting,  from  the 
Spanish  Inquisition. 

Winston  is  a  vital,  stocky  man  who 
stands  less  than  five  feet  five.  His  hair 
is  flecked  with  gray,  but  he  looks  con- 
siderably younger  than  his  fifty-or-so 
years.  You  will  never  see  his  likeness 
in  a  Man  of  Distinction  ad.  He  never 
allows  himself  to  be  photographed  in 
fullface  or  profile.  He  requires  such 
risky  insurance  that  only  Lloyd's  of 
London  will  handle  it.  Though  he  never 
totes  around  jewelry,  Lloyd's  worries 
about  stick-ups  and  forbids  pictures  that 
clearly  identify  him. 

Ignored  Bankers'  Warnings 

Harry  has  never  been  held  up,  but 
once  he  got  a  bad  scare.  When  he  was 
just  another  young  dealer  scurrying 
around  to  make  an  honest  million,  he 
left  a  Wall  Street  bank  with  two  $50,000 
diamonds  in  his  pocket.  He  had  refused 
a  guard  and  ignored  the  headshaking  of 
bank  officials.  Outside  the  bank,  before 
he  could  look  around  for  suspicious 
characters,  he  felt  a  hard  nudge  in  his 
back.  His  stomach  plummeted  and  he 
froze  to  the  sidewalk.  After  what  seemed 
a  couple  of  hours,  he  managed  to  turn 
his  head.  Behind  him  stood  a  bleary, 
sorrowful  figure. 

"All  he  wanted  was  a  nickel  for  cof- 
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fee,"  Winston  chuckles.   "I  gave  hi: 
dollar  when  I  really  wanted  to  kill  hi 

Since  there  aren't  enough  fine-qu 
jumbo-size  gems  and  famous  jewel; 
go  around,  Harry  works  like  a  dyna 
to  corner  them  ahead  of  the  two  do: 
men  who  consider  themselves  his  b 
gest  competitors.    His  overseas  ph< 
calls  average  seven  a  day  to  the  worl 
lapidary     centers — London,     Antwe 
Amsterdam,  Paris,  Vienna,  Rome, 
bay  and  Rio  de  Janeiro.  He  makes  abi 
a  dozen  foreign  trips  a  year,  most 
them  sudden  and  secret. 

On  a  recent  Monday  he  receivec 
phone  call  at  3 : 00  p.m.  and  left  his  off 
half  an  hour  later.  His  staff  didn't  . 
him  the  next  day,  but  at  nine  Wednesc 
morning  he  breezed  in.  He  blithely  ; 
nounced  that  he  had  just  come  ba 
from  London,  where  he'd  had  a  "co 
mand  audience"  with  an  Indian  prir 
who  wanted  to  sell  some  surplus  ger 
Winston  flew  over,  negotiated  with  I 
Highness  at  noon  and  caught  the  retu 
plane  that  night. 

The  Elusive  Vargas  Diamond 

Quick  emergency  trips  are  all  part 
the    jewel-hunting    game    to    Winstc 
Several  years  ago  he  read  a  two-li 
newspaper  item  reporting  the  discovi 
of  a  huge  diamond  in  Brazil.    He  was 
a  plane  to  Rio  within  an  hour.   On 
rival,  he  found  that  the  stone  had  be 
sold  to  a  dealer  who  had  shipped  it 
Antwerp  just  before  he  landed.     Har 
caught  a  faster  ship,  took  one  look  at 
now   famous   726.6-carat   Vargas   di 
mond  before  it  came  up  for  sale  in  Ar 
werp,  and  bought  it  before  the  greate 
gem  dealers  in  Europe  could  pick  i   ; 
their  lenses — a  bargain  at  $700,000. 

Among  Winston's  biggest  headach 
are  people  who  know  nothing  abo 
precious  stones  and  think  that  any  hei 
loom  is  worth  several  pots  of  gold.  N 
long  ago  he  flew  to  the  deep  South  to  i 
spect  a  lavish  bar  pin  which  had  bet 
locked  in  a  bank  vault  for  57  yeai 
Lawyers  told  him  the  jewelry  contains 
a  large  ruby  which  had  been  original 
bought  for  $50,000.  Harry  glanced 
it  and  reached  for  his  hat. 

"That  stone  was  so  phony  I  could  sp 
it  twenty  feet  away,"  he  says.  "Proi 
ably  the  pin  was  left  for  repair  at  son| 
crooked  jeweler's  back  in  the  ninetii 
and  the  switch  was  made  without 
owner  ever  being  the  wiser." 

To  reverse  that,   a  Middle  Westei 
lawyer  once  called  him  and  said  he  wil 
handling  a  will  in  which  a  few  items  i! 
jewelry  were  mentioned.     They  didn 
look  like  much,  he  added,  but  perha[ 
there  might  be  something  Winston  woul 
buy.    Another  wild-goose  chase,  Han 
told  himself  as  he  arrived  at  the  bar 
where  the  jewelry  had  lain  for  half  a  cei 
tury.    Before  he  left  he  had  made  out 
check  for  $400,000.    The  old-fashione 
dog  collars,   stomachers   and   braceleA,^ 
contained  a  mine  of  large,  flawless  ston<|lr ;i 
which  the  amazed  attorney  couldn't  b(i  *,  ffl( 
lieve  were  real.  ,    ' 

Winston's  purchase  of  the  Hope  dii^  °tl "" 
mond,  the  100-carat  Star  of  the  East  an|  J*bi 
other  gems  in  the  late  Mrs.  McLeanj  " 
collection  marks  one  of  the  greatest  tr  * 
umphs  of  his  career.  For  18  months  h  *  '* 
carried  on  negotiations  with  her  execute  * ' 
and  trustees  while  practically  everl 
dealer  and  combine  of  dealers  in  tb  8 
world  were  bidding  against  him.  Harr 
topped  them  all  with  a  figure  that  he  r« 
fuses  to  name  exactly,  although  he  hini 
that  it  was  nearly  $1,500,000. 

He  laughs  at  the  reminder  that  th 
44i-carat  Hope  diamond — the  uniqu 
sapphire-blue  gem  worn  by  the  unfortt 
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clean,  dry 
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IT  TAKES 

ORE  THAN  A  SHAVE 

MAKE  YOUR  FACE 

OK  ITS  BEST 


I  Sportsman  Sbave  Lotion 
illy  makes  your  face  feel  clean, 
freshed  and  invigorated.  Antiseptic 
Paction  and  mildly  astringent,  it  closes 
f  res,  and  takes  care  of  razor  nicks. 
Til  like  Sportsman's  pleasing  aroma, 
d,  as  have  millions  of  other  men— 
their  friends.  Sportsman  Shaving 
lion,  in  its  new  "Every  Day  •  riu, 
'  bottle,  4  ounces  for  only  *■•"" 

Al   Btttrr  Slorts   Eieryubrre 


nate  ladies,  Madame  de  Montespan, 
Marie  Antoinette  and  May  Yohe,  and 
Mrs.  McLean  herself — is  considered  the 
unluckiest  stone  in  history. 

"I've  seen  dozens  of  so-called  unlucky 
jewels,"  he  says,  "and  I  smile  at  stories 
about  them.  I  bought  the  Hope  dia- 
mond for  what  it  is — the  only  one  of  its 
kind  in  the  world.  As  for  its  bringing 
misfortune — that's  just  plain  silly." 

Winston  attributes  his  success  in 
bidding  against  competitors  to  his  prac- 
tice of  studying  his  rivals'  buying  habits, 
tastes  and  brand  of  courage. 

'Take  a  typical  buy-the-lot  sale,"  he 
says,  "where  there's  a  hodgepodge  of 
precious  and  semiprecious  stones  and 
adornments  of  every  kind.  I  go  up  to  the 
big  table  and  look  at  perhaps  a  million 
dollars'  worth  of  what's  now  become 
merchandise.  I  estimate  how  high  each 
of  my  competitors  will  go  on  the  entire 
lot.  Then  I  tack  on  something  above  the 
total  and  put  in  my  bid.  Sometimes  I've 
been  $30,000  and  $40,000  over  the  next 
highest  bid.  but  I  don't  let  that  worry  me. 
I  know  what  the  stuff  is  really  worth 
and  I  pay  the  price — cash." 

De  Beers  Consolidated  Mines,  a 
powerful  British  syndicate,  controls  the 
world's  rough-diamond  supply  and  can, 
if  it  so  desires,,  dish  out  or  withhold 
stones  with  an  arbitrary  hand.  This  may 
or  may  not  be  the  reason  why  Winston 
has  already  spent  $250,000  on  a  mining 
expedition  into  the  Grand  Sabana  of 
Venezuela,  where  his  engineers  have  hit 
diamond-bearing  gravel. 

Harry's  rivals  in  the  trade  concede 
that  he  does  more  gem  business  with 
Eastern  princes  than  any  other  American 
dealer.  A  clever  psychologist,  he  has  a 
fair  understanding  of  the  Oriental  minds 
of  maharajas,  maharanis  and  their  aides. 
Long  ago  he  learned  that  horoscopes  rule 
their  lives. 

A  few  years  ago  he  was  about  to  close 
the  sale  of  some  blue  and  pink  diamonds 
to  an  Indian  nawab.  After  nine  months' 
patient  negotiating,  the  time  came  when 
he  was  told  to  telephone  the  prince's 
aide-de-camp  in  Bombay  the  next  day 
for  final  confirmation  of  the  deal.  The 
call  went  through,  but  the  connection 
was  so  bad  that  Winston  had  to  hang  up 
and  try  again  a  few  hours  later. 

"Was  I  in  a  sweat!"  Harry  exclaims. 
"I  was  sure  the  delay  would  ruin  the 
deal,  and  it  did.  I've  had  the  same  thing 
happen  before.  In  only  a  couple  of  hours 
— minutes  even — the  celestial  dope 
sheets  can  change  and  make  it  unlucky 
for  an  Indian  to  buy  or  sell  gems  within 
a  certain  period.  I  had  to  wait  another 
four  months  before  a  propitious  time 
rolled  around  again  and  His  Highness 
was  ready  to  buy  the  jewels." 

Popular  With  Maharajas 

Winston  has  a  dozen  standing  invita- 
tions to  visit  the  palaces  of  a  dozen 
maharajas,  but  not  just  because  he  is  a 
leading  gem  authority.  He  and  his  staff 
perform  innumerable  services  which 
bring  in  nothing  to  him  except  the  fun  of 
guessing  what  the  next  request  will  be. 

For  example,  when  the  Gaekwar  of 
Baroda  was  in  New  York,  he  took  a 
fancy  to  the  steaks  and  special  sauces 
prepared  in  a  local  restaurant.  Later 
he  went  on  to  Boston,  where  his  mouth 
watered  at  the  memory  of  this  succulent 
fare.  He  put  a  hurry  call  through  to 
Winston  and  that  night  sank  his  teeth 
into  some  steaks  flown  up  by  one  of 
Harry's  men. 

But  Winston  has  not  always  hob- 
nobbed with  maharajas  and  the  like.  The 
son  of  a  small  retail  jeweler  in  Cali- 
fornia and  a  mother  who  had  her  own 
taste  for  fine  jewels,  he  came  up  the 
hard  way. 

He  went  into  business  for  himself  in 
New  York  shortly  after  World  War  I, 
and  was  working  up  to  his  first  $30,000 
when  an  employee  wiped  him  out.  He 
started  afresh.     By  shrewd  buying  and 


consistent  selling  at  a  profit,  he  did  so 
well  that,  in  1935,  he  was  able  to  pay 
$800,000  for  the  enormous  726-carat 
Jonker  diamond,  largest  since  the  great 
Cullinan  find  of  1905. 

Throughout  his  career  he  has  schooled 
himself  never  to  be  surprised  at  the  funny 
or  pathetic  oddities  of  human  beings. 
One  Western  widow  he  knows  is  passion- 
ately fond  of  gems,  and  comes  to  New 
York  every  year  to  buy  rings  and  clips 
costing  from  $25,000  to  $75,000  each. 
Whenever  Harry  asks  her  if  he  may  not 
have  the  things  sent  to  her  hotel,  she 
shakes  her  head  very  positively.  Tugging 
at  a  simple  gold-plated  chain  that  en- 
circles her  neck  and  reaches  into  her 
bosom,  she  draws  out  a  little  chamois 
bag  and  carefully  deposits  her  purchase. 

A  Visit  to  the  Lady's  Home 

Winston  often  wondered  if  she  were 
a  jewel  miser  like  some  he  has  known. 
Some  months  ago  he  was  passing 
through  her  home  town  and  stopped  off 
to  pay  her  a  visit.  Obviously  she  had 
prepared  carefully  for  the  occasion.  But 
her  only  jewelry  was  the  familiar  gold- 
plated  chain  Harry  had  seen  so  often. 

"Oh,  Mr.  Winston,"  she  greeted  him, 
"I  know  you'll  be  pleased.  In  your  honor 
I'm  wearing  all  my  jewels  tonight." 

She  pulled  at  her  neck  chain  and  ex- 
tracted from  her  bosom  nearly  a  dozen 
of  the  little  chamois  bags.  Her  fingers 
moved  lovingly  from  bag  to  bag. 

"See,  here's  my  emerald  ring,  and 
here's  the  ruby  clip  I  got  last  year,  and 
the  black  pearl  earrings,  and  the  .  .  ." 

She  stopped  and  looked  at  Harry,  who 
was  trying  to  hold  in  his  laughter.  Then 
slowly  she  began  to  smile.  "Well,  I  sup- 
pose it  does  seem  funny  to  you,  but  I 
love  my  jewels  so  much  I  don't  dare 
display  them.  Nobody  sees  them  under 
my  dress,  but  /  know  they're  there,  and 
they  thrill  me." 

Winston  never  passes  up  any  lead, 
however  unlikely,  that  might  result  in 
the  sale  or  acquisition  of  precious  stones. 
Early  this  year  he  received  a  letter  writ- 
ten in  a  girlish  hand.  In  effect,  the 
missive  said  that  the  writer  had  seen  a 
Winston  ad  showing  a  gloved  hand  over 
which  was  draped  a  bracelet.  She  ad- 
mired it  very  much,  and  would  like  to 
have  Mr.  Winston  send  it  to  her  C.O.D. 

Winston  assumed  that  the  girl  didn't 
know  what  she  was  looking  at,  but  he 
couldn't  be  sure.  So  he  got  an  agency 
to  furnish  background  information 
about  her.  In  a  few  days  a  solemn  three- 
page  report  reached  his  desk.  Investi- 
gators revealed  that  the  subject  was  a 
nineteen-year-old  sophomore  in  college 
and  came  from  a  well-to-do  family  that 
sent  her  a  weekly  allowance  of  $25.  The 
local  drugstore,  dress  shop  and  hair- 
dresser averred  that  the  girl's  parents 
paid  her  bills  promptly. 

Harry  chuckled  when  he  read  the  re- 
port, and  drafted  the  following  letter: 

"Dear  Miss : 

"We  thank  you  for  your  inquiry  about 
the  bracelet  we  advertised  and,  accord- 
ing to  your  request,  we  are  sending  it 
to  you  via  parcel  post  collect. 

"Though  the  price  of  this  bracelet  was 
not  advertised,  we  beg  to  advise  you  that 
it  is  one  million  dollars.  We  suggest  that 
you  have  this  amount  ready  for  the  post- 
man when  he  delivers  our  shipment. 

"Please  be  assured  that  we  value  your 
patronage  and  look  forward  to  serving 
you  again. 

"Very  truly  yours, 
"HARRY  WINSTON,  INC." 

Harry  roars  with  laughter  when  he 
recalls  the  incident.  "Of  course,"  he  says, 
"I  didn't  send  the  bracelet,  and  I  finally 
decided  not  to  send  that  letter — it  would 
have  made  her  sore  at  us  for  life.  And 
who  knows?  She  might  marry  money  or 
strike  it  rich  and  then  buy  everything 
from  Cartier!" 

And  was  it  a  million-dollar  bracelet? 
It  certainly  was.  the  end 
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Sma;  tair's  new  array  of 
leisure  jackets  scores  a 
seasonal  triumph  in  supple  drape  and 
comfort.  In  a  choice  of  cooling  colors 
and  fabrics,  these  smartly-styled  jackets 
blend  naturally  with  Smartair's  zephyr- 
weight  slacks.  (Jackets  from  $15.00; 
slacks,  from  $9.00.)  Select  your  own 
leisure  wardrobe  now  at  your  Smartair 
dealer's.    Write   for   free   style   booklet. 

SMARTAIR     •     RACINE,    WISCONSIN 

Oiv/tion  of  Rainfair,  Incorporated 
Makers    of     Rainfair    Rain -Topcoati 
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HAT  2  OZ. 


SHIRT  4  OZ. 


SUIT  28  OZ. 


TIE  Vi  OZ. 


UNDERWEAR  4  OZ. 


SOCKS  2  OZ. 


SHOES  29  OZ. 


TOTAL  4  LBS.  5  V%  OZ. 


3   OZ.  HAT 


9  OZ.  JEWELRY 


14  OZ.  DRESS 


22  OZ.  BAG  &  GLOVES 


20  OZ.  UNDERWBAR 


3A  OZ.  STOCKINGS 


13  OZ.  SHOES 
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5  LBS.  13/4  OZ.  TOTAL 


Hal  by  SoHj-  Victor 
DreMM  by  Larry  Aldrlch 
Jewelry  by  Nettle  Hoscntteln 
Bag  by  Picket 
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7>fow  Km  C<tm  Be  Cooler  Than  She  I& 

New  developments  in  fabrics,  styling  and  tailoring  will  end  the  age-old  complaints 
that  the  American  male  is  a  slave  to  agony  and  sloppiness  in  the  summertime 
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SUMMER  wear  for  men  has  for  years  been 
gradually  progressing  toward  ventilated  per- 
fection. The  last  decade  has  seen  the  greatest 
progress  toward  an  ideal  combination  of  style  and 
coftafort.  Probably  the  recent  war,  during  which 
the  Quartermaster  Corps  had  to  outfit  men  for  ev- 
ery conceivable  climatic  excess,  was  a  stimulus.  The 
Army  set  a  precedent  by  admitting  that  a  woolen 
strait  jacket,  from  which  nothing  emerged  but  the 
face  and  hands,  wasn't  the  most  felicitous  rig  for 
a  happy  warrior. 

But  the  Army's  resultant  shirt,  pants  and  tie  en- 
semble isn't  every  man's  solution  in  civilian  life. 
The  average  man  still  prefers  to  wear  a  jacket 
which  can  create  some  complimentary  illusions, 
like  broad  shoulders  and  a  small  waist. 

Jacket  construction  has  been  trained  down  until 
wool  jackets  weigh  as  little  as  16  ounces,  including 
shoulder  pads  and  lining,  etc.  As  for  fabrics, 
manufacturers  have  put  them  through  rigorous 


By  BERT  BACHARACH 

laboratory  tests  and  they  have  stood  up  under  the 
most  trying  weather  conditions. 

Cottons  have  grown  virtually  weightless,  and  the 
current  crop  of  washable  cotton  suits  has  acquired 
one  of  wool's  best  characteristics  through  the  de- 
velopment of  a  new  process  that  prevents  wrinkling. 
Seersuckers,  cords  and  other  cotton  fabrics  are  now 
treated  to  resist  mussing  and,  to  a  better  degree, 
soiling. 

Tropical  worsted  is  still  tops  for  all-round  sum- 
mer wear.  Men  choose  it  for  its  appearance,  for  its 
wearing  qualities  or  just  because  they  have  a 
preference  for  wool.  Worsted  gabardine,  which  is 
also  100  per  cent  wool,  is  another  pioneer  summer 
fabric  and  a  perennial  favorite. 

Descending  the  price  scale,  we  encounter  the 
comparatively  new  rayon  and  rayon  acetate  blend 


suitings  that  are  light,  cool  and  offer  many  new  pa 
terns  and  colors.  Also,  there's  the  rayon,  cotto 
and  mohair  combination  for  cool  wear.  Many  c 
them  are  wrinkle-  and  crease-resistant,  and  nav 
no  appeal  to  moths. 

But  a  suit  is  only  one  part  of  the  summer  pictun 
Hats,  shirts,  shoes,  ties  and  other  accessories  pla 
important  roles. 

Hats,  for  instance,  are  an  item  that  even  the  mos 
conservative  dressers  are  apt  to  abandon  in  sun: 
mer.  But  they  shouldn't.  Not  only  is  an  excess  c 
sun  injurious  to  the  head  and  scalp,  but  the  tempei 
ature  of  the  head  affects  the  temperature  of  th 
entire  body.  So  the  man  who  wears  a  porou: 
zephyrweight  hat  will  be  degrees  cooler  and  look 
lot  better  as  a  result. 

Lighter,  more  porous  materials  and  neck  con 
struction  that  is  less  constricting  have  turned  th 
summer  shirt  into  an  article  of  comfort  instead  oh*; 
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torture.    Some  have  collars  that  are  as  comfortabl 
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^those  on  sport  shirts,  yet  are  neat  enough  for 

ret  and  business  wear.     Many  summer  shirts 

;  ollars  that  convert  easily  from  open  to  but- 

)jd.     Another  improvement  is  the  collar  with 

;ckband  that  tapers  down  to  almost 'nothing  in 

front.    This  type  of  collar  is  immaculate  and 

provides  the  utmost  in  comfort. 

kip-dents  and  leno  cloths  are  among  the  open- 

ive  fabrics  that  most  closely  approximate  no 

1  at  all.    Scrims  (mesh),  batiste  madras,  rayon 

and  a  dozen  other  light-as-air  shirtings  turn  a 

y  cool  trick.    Colors  are  on  the  march,  too,  with 

:els  like  pink,  corn  and  helio  leading  the  parade. 

terns  are  creeping  in,  and  it  looks  as  if  the  all- 

te  shirt  dictatorship  is  meeting  with  strong  op- 

ition. 

ince  ties  weigh  so  little  in  themselves,  but  do 
gh  heavily  in  other  people's  appraisal  of  your  ap- 


inks  to  lightweight,  porous  weaves,  your  sum- 
r  suit  is  as  trim  and  dressy  as  wintertime  regalia 

«*  trance,  it's  smart  to  wear  one.  They  add  a  cheer- 
and  colorful  note,  too,  on  depressing  days, 
-fere's  a  keep-cool  device  that  may  not  have  oc- 
Ted  to  you.  Just  keep  your  undershirt  on.  An 
orbent  fabric  next  to  the  skin  adds  immeasur- 
y  to  your  comfort.  There's  an  endless  choice 
summerweight  briefs  and  shorts  available  to  go 
h  the  undershirts. 

Jhoe  manufacturers  are  producing  all  kinds  of 
>twear  that  are  designed  to  keep  your  feet  cool, 

ase  and  free.  Perforated  and  braided  leathers 
it  allow  air  to  circulate  in  the  shoe  are  cases  in 
Int.  They  have  the  ease  of  an  old  slipper  even 
first  wearing,  yet  hold  their  shape  admirably. 
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ead  i  *s  whose  light  color  matches  their  light  weight 
jfljjl  i  perennially  popular,  available  in  many  fabrics 
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Cotton  or  rayon  cords  (left)  share  the  warm  weather 
spotlight  with  ever-impeccable  tropical  worsteds 

Buckskins,  suedes,  and  reverse  calfs  are  cooler, 
lighter  in  weight,  and  smarter  with  summer  clothes 
than  the  more  conventional  leathers.  Even  hosiery 
falls  in  step  with  the  cooler-than-she  trend.  Mesh 
weaves,  lighter  yarns  and  ankle  lengths  are  all  im- 
portant contributors  to  the  cause. 

The  subject  of  equal  rights  for  men,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  summer  clothing,  has  always  been 
a  favorite  topic  of  conversation.  "Why,"  people 
query,  "should  the  North  American  male,  whose 
temperate  climate  turns  near-tropical  in  the  sum- 
mer, swelter  in  his  woolly  wintertime  cocoon  while 
his  womenfolk  float  serenely  in  the  shadow  of  a 
parasol-sized  hat,  clad  in  gossamer-light  clothes 
and  shod  in  air-conditioned  sandals?" 


Rayon  suits,  cool,  inexpensive,  moth-repellent,  are 
on  the  upswing.    Above  are  two  typical  examples 


And  at  last  American  clothing  manufacturers 
have  solved  that  problem.  Without  throwing  off 
the  shackles  of  convention,  without  sacrificing 
style,  without  discarding  such  necessary  items  of 
apparel  as  the  coat,  tie,  hat  and  undershirt,  a  man 
can  assemble  a  complete  summer  outfit  that  weighs 
less  than  his  wife's.  Our  manufacturers  have  ac- 
complished this  by  the  simple  device  of  shedding 
poundage  through  scientific  construction  and 
treatment.  They  have  answered  the  question: 
"Why  can't  men  dress  sensibly  in  summer?"  Men 
can.  And  without  looking  silly,  too.  the  end 


Send  your  hot-weather  clothing  problem*  urith  a  self-ad' 
dressed  stamped  envelope  to  Men's  Fashion  Editor,  Depart- 
ment  MF,  Collier's,  250  Park  Avenue,  Note  York  17,  N.  Y. 


Don't  abandon  your  hat.  Featherweight 
headgear,  made  in  porous  weaves  or  felt  is 
your  biggest  factor  in  the  fight  against  heat. 
Here   are  three   straws   and  a  zephyr  felt 


The  shirt  of  today  feels  like  no  shirt  at  all. 
Scrims,  batistes,  voiles,  skip-dents,  rayons 
all  work  midsummer  magic,  and  come  in 
the    rainbow    pastels    that    spell    summer 


Even  shoes  faU  into  step  with  the  cooler- 
than-she  trend.  Designed  for  comfort  are 
these  brown-and -white  moccasins;  braided 
leather;  white  suede  or  buckskin;  perforated 
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people  need  more  food,  more  clothing 
and  shelter — a  marked  rise  in  living 
standards.  The  job  of  helping  can  best 
be  accomplished  by  the  full  use  of 
American  private  venture  capital  and 
American  skills.  We  have  huge  reservoirs 
of  both. 

The  U.S.  would  benefit  if  the  world 
were  more  industrialized.  We're  a  make- 
and-sell  nation,  and  our  best  customers 
abroad  have  always  been  other  make- 
and-sell  nations. 

This  program  of  substituting  private 
venture  capital  for  government  aid  is 
easy  to  say  and  difficult  to  bring  about. 

First  we  must  recognize  the  fact  that 
American  private  capital  isn't  venturing 
abroad  in  any  substantial  quantity.  Three 
great  fears  hold  it  back:  the  fear  of 
foreign  politics  and  ideologies,  the  fear 
of  restrictive  controls  on  management, 
and  the  fear  that  its  earnings  will  not  be 
convertible  to  U.S.  dollars. 

The  Menace  of  Confiscation 

American  business  has  had  its  fingers 
singed  before  by  confiscation  of  its 
foreign  holdings,  by  expropriation,  by 
seizure  of  its  assets  without  compen- 
sation. 

Fascism  and  Communism  alike  have 
calmly  gobbled  up  its  properties  and 
thumbed  their  noses  at  the  outraged  and 
helpless  owners.  It  happened  in  Ger- 
many, in  Russia,  in  Rumania;  it's  hap- 
pened in  a  whole  string  of  countries. 

Today,  the  trend  of  the  non-Commu- 
nist world  is  toward  Socialism.  In  Eu- 
rope, one  industry  after  another  has  been 
nationalized.  Nobody  knows  which  one 
may  be  next  in  the  political  turmoil.  The 
"coup"  is  a  popular  method  of  tossing 
out  one  government  and  installing  an- 
other. Maybe  the  new  government  will 
honor  pledges  given  to  foreign  capital 
by  the  old  regime,  and  maybe  it  won't. 

A  new  nationalistic,  "anti-foreign 
capital"  spirit  is  rampant.  We  find  it  in 
Latin  America;  we  find  it  almost  every- 
where, but  the  prime  example  is  probably 
Asia.  Asiatic  people  relieved  the  white 
man  of  his  burden  because  they  had  un- 
pleasant doses  of  "imperialistic"  capital. 
Their  new  governments,  in  many  in- 
stances, have  come  to  power  on  anti- 
foreign  capital  platforms.  The  slogan 
has  been  "Throw  the  foreigners  out;  Asia 
for  Asiatics." 

Many  countries  have  laws  which  in 
effect  make  it  impossible  for  U.S.  busi- 
ness to  thrive.  Private  capital  brought 
some  of  those  laws  cracking  around  its 
own  head.  It  has  written  some  ugly 
chapters  of  shameful  exploitation. 

There  are  laws  discriminating  against 
foreign  technicians.  There  are  special 
tax  laws  for  foreign  enterprises  with  rates 
at  staggering  levels.  The  welcome  sign 
to  foreign  investment  in  much  of  the 
world  is  draped  all  over  with  "can  dos" 
and  "can't  dos."  Before  it  can  go  in  the 
house,  foreign  capital  must  wipe  its  feet 
until  it  scrapes  away  the  soles. 

As  for  the  third  fear,  let's  be  perfectly 
frank.  Private  capital  isn't  going  any- 
where outside  the  borders  of  the  United 
States  unless  it  thinks  it  can  make  more 
profit  than  it  can  at  home  and  unless  it 
can  bring  that  profit  back  in  dollars. 

If  other  countries  really  want  U.S. 
private  capital  they  must  take  positive 
action  to  make  it  welcome.  They  have 
got  to  make  it  feel  that  it  is  absolutely 
secure,  protected  from  seizure  without 
compensation.  Private  capital  is  highly 
sensitive.  Say  so  much  as  "boo"  to  it, 
and  it  runs  in  a  panic.  The  American 
greenback  is  thin-skinned,  intuitively  du- 
bious and  suspicious. 

Our  diplomats  must  take  the  lead  in 
making  those  facts  plain.  Our  State 
Department  has  gone  to   work  on   it, 


re- 


trying to  create  a  more  favorab 
cal  climate  for  reception  of  our 
money.  It  is  launched  on  a  pro 
negotiating  binding  agrecmen 
separate  countries  to  protect  A 
enterprise  from  seizure  withoi 
pensation.  It  may  take  patie  i 
sistent  effort,  but  this  guarantet  ' 
be  included  in  all  our  trade  ar 
merce  pacts. 

It  would  be  only  human  and  n 
our  private  capital  ventured  fi 
those  countries  whose  governme 
scribed  to  such  agreements  witho 
ming  and  hawing,  suiting  and  I 

But  no  matter  how  succes: 
might  be  with  such  agreemen 
would  not  be  enough.  The 
turmoil  of  the  world  is  too  high- 
Those  agreements  should  be  au{ 
by  positive  government  action, 
suggest  two  courses. 

First,  establish  a  government 
on  a  mutual  insurance  basis — t 
antee  American  investors  from 
of  their  properties  abroad.  Thi: 
call  for  a  government  setup  p; 
along  the  lines  of  the  Federal  I 
Administration.  FHA  insures 
bank  loans  for  home  purchase 
small  part  of  the  interest  chare 
into  a  mutual  insurance  fund  to 
to  underwrite  loss. 

The  mutual  insurance  fund  I 
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would  permit  a  private  investor"  *" 
row  from  the  bank  and  have  the 
insured.    The  man  who  puts  up 
money  could  have  the  same  prote 
the  same  rates.     To  come  wit 
guarantee  provision,  the  investo^ 
have  to  submit  his  proposition 
praisal  to  the  administrators  of  tl 
just  as  does  the  man  who  seeks  m 
money  through  the  FHA. 

Second,  create  an  incentive  for 
can  capital  invested  abroad  1 
some  form  of  tax  inducement,  j 
by  exempting  at  least  a  portior 
earnings  from  the  federal  income 

Though  by  these  means  gove 
action  might  remove  a  good  deal 
tal's  timidity   about  venturing 
capital  will  still  be  faced  with 
Fear  Number  Two:  the  manageri 
How  can  we  bring  about  the  re 
the  modification  of  restrictive  a 
criminatory  laws? 
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No  Exploiting  of  Laboi 


Here  again,  our  diplomats  muj 
to  the  front  for  us,  but  there  is 
that  American  capital  can  do  fo 
It  can  make  it  plain  that  it  rec 
the  need  for  truly  protective  la 
labor  and  that  it  is  not  out  to 
anybody. 

The  best  way  to  do  this  is  t<; 
into  partnership  with  the  natioi 
other   countries   on   a   minority 
interest  basis.    Where  this  has  bee 
it  has  been  largely  successful.    Th 
notable  examples  of  such  partn 
are  in  Latin  America.    With  the 
nationals  owning  the  majority  ii 
those  countries  are  inclined  to  li 
enterprises  in  which  Americans 
pate  as  "home-owned,  local  comp 
and,  in  fact,  that's  what  they  ai 
regarded,  they  are  reasonably  saf 
discrimination  on  any  count  and 
likely  to  be  seized  without  comper 

What  can  we  do  about  b 
American  earnings  from  foreign 
ment  back  home  in  dollars? 

I  believe  our  government  shoul 
antee  such  convertibility.  Our  Co 
through  the  ECA  Act,  has  alrea 
cepted  the  principle  that  govej 
should  guarantee  the  convertibi 
earnings  in  this  transitional  per 
unbalanced  world  payments 
vertibility  guarantee,  in  my  opir 

Collier's  for  May  2]  '< 
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iic  to  the  stimulation  of  venture 
1  in  foreign  fields  as  a  guarantee  of 
ments  from  seizure, 
already  have  a  number  of  official 
ics,  such  as  the  International  Bank 
or3j|pe  Export-Import  Bank,  extending 
3ig  for  industrial  and  agricultural  de- 
^.nent.     But  it  is  not  the  responsi- 
rJ-of  any  one  of  them  to  inspire  and 
the    investment   of    American 
njigje  venture  capital  abroad, 
v^opose  broadening  the  functions  of 
.-■{jtport-Import  Bank  to  achieve  that 
:lase.    I  would  like  to  see  the  bank: 
Administer  the  proposed  govern- 
Cj ^"mutual  insurance"  fund  to  guar- 
;c «,  American    investors   against   loss 
^»h  confiscation  or  nationalization. 
*  Jminister  the   devices  to  insure 
ibility  of  earnings  into  dollars, 
complexion  of  the  Export-Import 
present  board  of  directors  should 
jged  tc  include  representatives  of 
I  labor   and    management    as   well 
lment.    Labor    representatives 
Sal  8°  far  m  convincing  the  world 
\merica  is  not  thinking  in  terms 
.,..  J-time  grabbing  and  gouging  im- 
.ism.      American    labor   talks   the 
..    lge  of  labor  governments  the  best 
■rf  of  us.    And,  because  it  is  com- 
,3  to  the  American  brand  of  capital- 
ist is  labor  which  can  best  convince 
.Copies  of  other  countries  that  our 
^Jlism  is  not  the  exploiting,  hard- 
ijcapitalism  of  old  Europe, 
"•jally,  to  do  a  successful  job  of  prim- 
prld  modernization,  the  revamped 
jiJt-Import  Bank  should  be  manned 
,.  "nanced  to  explore  the  world  for 
Jtts  attractive  to  American  capital. 
',_ Jld  advertise  them — in  effect,  oper- 
jyclassified  ad  section  of  "business 
,2tunities  abroad."     It  could  steer 
Jjan  with  an  idea  to  a  source  of 
'  ie;  it  could  steer  vacationing  capital 
v#*  opportunities. 

u^  great  advantage  in  using  private 

1  for  world  recovery  lies  in  the  fact 

>ur  skills — managerial  and  techni- 

-ight  along  with  it  wherever  it 

It's  a  one-package  deal.    If  a  pro- 

;M  world  industrialization  is  going 

anywhere,  it  will  need  our  skills 

Hi  as  our  dollars. 

',[■  bank  would  have  the  job  of  sell- 
e  world  o*n  the  skills  of  America. 
!  Skills  are  fortunately  our  most  inex- 
^ble  resource.    Skill  feeds  upon  it- 
J*'5and   its   multiplication   knows   no 
*  But,  traditionally,  the  American 
^cian  is  not  an  economic  soldier  of 
ie.     It   takes   compelling   induce- 
to  lure  him  away  from  home  where 
3f<c  have  been  good.    So  a  division  of 
ank    would   work   with   scientific 
^es,   with   professional    groups   of 
\lcians  and,  of  course,  with  labor 
%  to  interest  "men  of  skill"  in  for- 
^pportunities. 

'ill  its  efforts  the  bank  would  work 
ne   co-operation   with   the   Inter- 
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national  Bank,  with  the  United  Nations 
and  other  agencies  interested  in  world 
development.  It  would  co-ordinate  its 
entire  program  with  theirs. 

But  I  am  not  so  naive  that  I  overlook 
forces  which  can  upset  a  plan  such  as 
this  Today's  world  has  forbidding  over- 
tones for  private  capital.  We  are  a 
capitalistic  country  trying  to  lead  a  So- 
cialistic world.  And  that's  not  easy. 
Frustration,  disappointment  and  disillu- 
sionment are  banshees  which  are  certain 
to  haunt  us  and  rack  at  our  nerves. 

The  prize  question  is:  How  long  can 
a  private  economy  keep  on  investing 
in  a  world  which  is  more  and  more  fol- 
lowing the  trend  toward  Socialism? 

Drive  for  World  Communism 

No  one  has  an  answer  to  that  one,  but 
this  much  we  know — we  can't  stand  still. 
Communism,  militant,  messianic  and 
conspiratorial,  isn't  standing  still.  It 
swashbuckles  into  power  where  it  can; 
where  it  can't  it  sends  missionaries  of  its 
atheistic  gospel,  plotting  and  contriving 
for  power  everywhere. 

This  puts  us  on  the  hook  on  two 
counts:  First,  the  necessity  of  the  hour 
compels  us  to  give  hope  and  relief  to 
those  peoples  who  still  cling  to  their  be- 
lief in  democracy — making  their  faith 
more  militant,  more  truly  productive  and 
more  appealing  in  every  sense  than  its 
adversary.  Communism. 

And  second,  as  the  great  creditor  na- 
tion of  the  world,  we  must  strike  a  more 
even  balance  in  our  trade  with  the  world. 
Because  our  imports  are  substantially 
less  than  our  exports,  we  must  make  up 
the  difference  by  exporting  dollars. 

I  would  concede  that  in  my  whole 
program  I  suggest  a  shocking  departure 
from  our  past  practices.  But  this  is  a 
world  which  embalms  old  habits  some- 
where every  day.  A  few  years  ago,  if 
anyone  had  seriously  proposed  that  the 
United  States  give  away  five  billion  dol- 
lars in  a  year — as  a  matter  of  self-inter- 
est— he  would  have  been  regarded  as  a 
candidate  for  the  booby  hatch. 

But  we  did  just  that.  Tradition  yielded 
to  the  compulsion  of  necessity. 

The  crucial  problem  today  is  that  of 
conditioning  the  rest  of  the  world  to 
work  with  us  on  a  recovery  program 
underwritten  by  private  enterprise.  The 
time  element  is  all-important.  We 
should  do  it  well  in  advance  of  the  day 
when  the  ECA  is  no  more. 

Immediately,  we  should  make  it  crys- 
tal-clear that  there  isn't  going  to  be  any 
more  where  ECA  came  from.  We  are 
asking  nothing  unreasonable  in  this 
transition  from  the  handout  to  good 
business  housekeeping. 

I'm  confident  the  world  will  realize 
that  a  private  enterprise  program  is  bet- 
ter than  a  dole.  That  is  the  ace  among 
our  arguments.  It's  an  ace  on  the  table 
and  not  in  the  hole.  the  end 
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"Look,  Miss  Snyder,  don't  you  give 
me  any  trouble.  I  just  spent  a  very 
tough  day  at  the  breakfast  table" 
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You  wouldn't  wear  a  winter  overcoat  in  July  .  .  .  why  swelter  in 
winter  weight  shirts?  Breezy,  feather-light  shirts  made  of  Dan  River's 
special  open  weave  fabrics  will  keep  you  cool  and  com- 
fortable even  if  your  office  isn't  air  conditioned. 
They're  Sanforized*  and  color  fast,  of  course.  You'll  find  them 
on  sale  right  now  in  good  stores  everywhere.  Dan  River  Mills,  Inc. 

"Fabric  shrinkage  no  more  than  1% 
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FUTURES  BY  FISHER 
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with  a  total  value  of  $20,000.  There  are 
no  strings  on  these  scholarships;  General 
Motors  puts  up  the  money,  but  the  boy 
chooses  his  school  and  his  subject.  While 
most  of  the  winners  have  followed  their 
natural  inclinations  and  become  engi- 
neers and  designers,  many  have  em- 
barked upon  successful  careers  in 
medicine,  law,  music  and  dentistry.  One 
is  an  F.B.I,  investigator.  Another  is  a 
publisher.  A  third  is  studying  for  the 
priesthood. 

The  competition,  which  closes  at  mid- 
night on  July  1st,  is  open  to  every  boy 
in  the  United  States  between  the  ages  of 
12  and  19,  inclusive.  There  are  two  di- 
visions, senior  and  junior,  with  identical 
awards  for  each  division.  Sons  of  Gen- 
eral Motors  officials,  employees  and 
dealers  are  eligible,  but  if  one  of  them 
wins,  a  duplicate  prize  is  awarded  to  the 
boy  next  in  line. 

This  happened  last  year,  when  Tom 
Goad,  son  of  a  General  Motors  vice- 
president,  won  one  of  the  $4,000  schol- 
arships. A  duplicate  award  was  given  to 
Ronald  Johnson  of  Portland,  Oregon, 
who  cast  his  car  in  aluminum,  the  first 
time  in  guild  history  that  this  metal  has 
been  used  for  the  entire  model.  Sons  of 
other  automobile  manufacturers  get  in 
on  the  good  thing,  too;  one  of  the  junior 
scholarship  winners  two  years  ago  was 
Vergil  M.  Exner,  Jr.,  son  of  the  chief 
designer  for  Studebaker. 

Seven  Sons  of  a  Blacksmith 

Since  the  competition  was  established 
in  1930  by  the  seven  Fisher  brothers,  all 
of  whom  learned  craftsmanship  in  their 
father's  blacksmith  shop  in  a  little  Ohio 
town,  more  than  2,000,000  boys  have 
enrolled  in  the  guild,  and  a  surprisingly 
large  percentage  of  them  have  submit- 
ted completed  models.  More  than  half  a 
million  dollars  has  been  awarded  in 
scholarships  and  other  prizes. 

The  work  of  the  guild  has  been  en- 
dorsed by  leading  educators  throughout 
the  country.  These  men  say  that  any 
boy  who  sticks  to  the  job  until  he  has 


completed  a  model,  whether  or  not  it 
wins  a  prize,  has  learned  two  of  the  most 
important  factors  of  success — patience 
and  persistence. 

Patience  and  persistence,  dogged  and 
unremitting,  are  what  it  takes.  Many 
long,  tedious  steps  precede  the  comple- 
tion of  a  scale  model  suitable  for  com- 
petition— numerous  drawings  to  perfect 
the  design,  long  hours  of  molding  the 
clay  model  from  which  the  final  casting 
or  carving  is  made,  several  coats  of 
filler,  each  painstakingly  sanded,  and  at 
least  a  dozen  coats  of  paint,  applied  with 
great  care. 

A  large  proportion  of  guild  competi- 
tors are  poor  boys  who  must  make  the 
best  of  whatever  is  available,  and  they 
show  amazing  ingenuity.  A  red  tooth- 
brush handle  is  sliced  to  make  taillights. 
Buttons  are  carved  to  simulate  head- 
lights. A  tin  can  yields  snappy  metal 
trimmings.  Often  tools  must  be  impro- 
vised. 

Out  of  all  this  toil  and  trouble  have 
come  many  success  stories  in  the  genu- 
ine Horatio  Alger  tradition;  the  files  of 
the  guild  contain  hundreds  of  them. 

Joseph  Olafson,  the  son  of  immigrants 
from  Iceland  who  came  to  the  wilder- 
ness of  western  Canada  to  homestead,  is 
an  example.  Joseph  was  eighteen,  had 
been  out  of  school  for  four  years,  and 
was  working  as  a  farm  hand  when  he 
heard  of  the  guild  and  enrolled.  This 
was  in  the  early  days  of  the  competition, 
when  residents  of  Canada  were  eligible, 
and  when  the  contestants  were  required 
to  build  instead  of  an  automobile,  a 
Napoleonic  coach,  the  trade-mark  of 
Fisher  Brothers. 

A  Napoleonic  coach  is  a  strikingly 
handsome  vehicle,  but  a  scale  model 
has  2,000  tiny  parts  and  is  extraordinar- 
ily difficult  to  build.  Nevertheless  young 
Olafson  set  to  work,  laboring  nights  un- 
der the  light  of  a  kerosene  lamp.  To  get 
chisels,  he  ground  down  old  files.  He 
made  a  crude  lathe  with  wooden  bear- 
ings, and  a  nail  for  a  spindle,  which  he 
turned  with  one  hand  while  manipulat- 
ing a  cutting  tool  with  the  other.    He 
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"Don't  be  afraid  to  let  me 
know  if  Junior  bothers  you" 


JOHN  ART  SIBLEY 
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'Good  movie  at  the  Strand" 


B®pt 


"That  new  actress,  Kitty  Garland" 


"Wonder  if  she  wears  that  dress 
in  the  picture?    It's  indecent!" 


'All  right,  all  right.  I'm  coming! 


HANK    KITCHAH 


broke  up  an  old  storage  battery  to  get 
lead  for  metal  trimmings. 

His  first  coach  won  a  regional  prize 
and  a  trip  to  Detroit,  the  first  time  he 
had  ever  visited  a  large  city.  The  fol- 
lowing year,  when  he  was  barely  under 
the  age  limit,  he  won  a  scholarship.  But 
he  couldn't  pass  the  college  entrance  ex- 
aminations, so  he  returned  to  high 
school,  riding  horseback  five  miles  each 
day.  Then  he  went  to  the  University  of 
Saskatchewan,  from  which  he  graduated 
in  1939  with  a  degree  in  mechanical  en- 
gineering. 

During  the  war  he  and  another  guild 
scholarship  winner,  Lawrence  Drebert, 
designed  and  built  a  horizontal  milling 
machine  which  vastly  increased  Cana- 
da's production  of  machine  tools.  To- 
day he  is  staff  engineer  in  the  Plant 
Engineering  Division  for  the  John  A. 
Roebling's  Sons  Company  at  Trenton, 
New  Jersey. 

Don  Burnham,  whose  prize-winning 
model,  encased  in  glass,  stands  high  on  a 
shelf  out  of  reach  of  his  five  small  chil- 
dren, received  one  of  the  scholarships 
at  the  guild's  first  annual  convention  in 
1931.  His  award  put  him  through  Pur- 
due University,  where  he  got  his  degree 
in  mechanical  engineering.  Now,  at  the 
age  of  thirty-four,  he  is  manufacturing 
manager  of  the  Oldsmobile  plant  at  Lan- 
sing, Michigan.  Still  interested  in  hand- 
made scale  models,  he  uses  tiny  replicas 
of  machinery,  automobiles  and  men  in 
planning  new  and  more  efficient  factory 
layouts. 

"It's  a  lot  simpler,"  he  says,  "to  move 


these  little  models  around  than  it 
be  to  move  the  massive  machiml 
self,  to  find  the  best  arrangement.] 
it's  much  easier  to  visualize  a  nev 
by  seeing  it  in  miniature  than  by 
ing  a  blueprint." 

One  of  the  most  spectacularly  si 
ful  guild  winners  is  Robert  W.  H\ 
son,  head  of  the  Engineer  Group 
atomic  bomb  project,  whose  scholl 
put  him  through  the  University  of 
fornia.  In  1942,  while  employed! 
engineer  for  Paramount  Pictures,! 
derson  developed  photographic 
ment  for  which  he  received  the  awj 
the  Academy  of  Motion  Picture 
and  Sciences  for  the  outstanding 
chanical  achievement  of  the  year! 

Watched  Atomic  Bomb  Tes| 

During  the  war  he  worked  o 
atomic  bomb  project  at  Berkeley 
Ridge  and  Los  Alamos.  He  had  a 
row  observation  post  at  the  mom< 
test  firing  of  the  bomb  in  New  M 
and  the  lessons  he  learned  as  he 
over  his  model,  in  the  kitchen  < 
home  at  Riverside,  California,  r. 
great  deal  to  do  with  his  success. 

"I  worked  for  three  years  and 
three  models  before  I  won  a  prize 
says.  "The  experience  gained  from 
years  of  intensive  effort  has  since 
off  manifold." 

Not  the  least  of  the  fine  thingl 
guild  has  done  is  to  foster  better 
tions  between  father  and  son.    G, 
Jasdike,  Jr.,  of  Toledo,  Ohio,  wn 
the  guild  that  when  his  son  John  si 
him  the  plans  for  his  model  he 
tated  to  permit  the  boy  to  enter  the1 
test. 

"He  had  no  tools,"  Mr.  Jasdike 
"and  no  workbench,  and  no  pla< 
work  except  the  kitchen.  Worst  c 
I  did  not  know  my  own  boy.  1  musl 
fess  that  I  intended  to  discourage 
I  laid  out  a  work  cabinet  for  him  to 
before  he  could  start  on  his  model 
when  1  saw  him  work  on  the  cabi 
soon  realized  why  the  boys  in  the  n 
borhood  came  to  John  to  have 
bicycles,  skates  and  many  other  t 
repaired,  although  John  himself  i 
owned  any  of  these  things.  I  w; 
prised  at  his  knowledge  of  wo 
drawings.  .  .  .  John  and  I  have  ben 
real  buddies  in  the  last  six  months 
we  understand  each  other  much  t 
than  we  did  before  he  joined  the  gi 

Many  contestants  who  failed  to 
scholarships  have  been  given  good 
in  General  Motors'  designing  de 
ments.  "We  study  all  models  carefi 
says  William  Mitchell,  chief  of  the 
ing  section  of  Cadillac  and  one  o 
judges  last  year.  "When  we  see  one 
shows  signs  of  originality  and  ima 
tion,  we  check  up  on  the  boy  and 
out  all  we  can  about  him.  We  loo) 
his  model  next  year.  Sometimes 
watch  a  boy  develop  for  four  or 
years,  and  then  we  grab  him  for  our 
ing  sections." 

One  of  the  surprising  things  is  tha 
designs  submitted  as  a  rule  paralle 
present  trend  of  the  industry.  But  ir 
respect  the  boys  may  be  ahead 
many  years  of  study  and  millions  of 
lars  spent  in  research,  the  top  brail 
the  automobile  industry  have  conci 
that,  for  the  present  at  least,  rea 
gined  cars  are  not  feasible.  But  t 
sands  of  boys  have  blithely  ignored  I 
findings.  About  one  third  of  the  er 
in  last  year's  competition  were  of 
engine  design,  and  five  of  them 
scholarships. 

A   General   Motors   official   sug 
that  perhaps  the  boys  are  like  the  1 
blebee.   According  to  the  laws  of  i 
dynamics,  the  bumblebee  cannot  fly 
since  the  bumblebee  doesn't  know 
he  goes  ahead  and  flies  anyway.  M 
these  boys  won't  find  out  that  they 
build  a  practicable  rear-engine  car 
they've  built  one.  the 
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I  WAS  KING  OF  THE  SAFECRACKERS 


Continued  from  page  13 


for  hardening  copper;  he  also  had 
worked  out  an  improved  formula  for 
nitroglycerin.  He  used  to  say:  "Herbie, 
someday  you'll  make  money  with  my  in- 
ventions." 

I  made  money  all  right,  but  I  think 
my  father  would  have  killed  me  on  the 
spot  if  he  could  have  foreseen  the  misery 
and  destruction  I  would  inflict  with  his 
formulas.  The  soup  he  perfected  had 
tremendous  power,  and  I  never  encoun- 
tered a  safe  that  could  resist  it.  I  remem- 
ber one  night  in  Detroit  when  we  blew 
nine  safes  in  one  building  in  less  than 
three  hours,  a  world's  record,  you  might 
say.  Big  Harry  Woods,  one  of  my  boys, 
couldn't  contain  himself. 

When  the  ninth  safe  door  popped 
with  just  a  soft  little  whoosh,  he  laid  his 
huge  paw  on  my  shoulder  and  blurted 
out,  "Chief,  I  never  seen  nuthin'  like 
this.  Why  don'tcha  proteck  yourself  and 
get  a  patent  on  this  stuff?" 

Boyhood  Pleasant  But  Dull 

Looking  back  on  my  boyhood,  I 
search  vainly  for  some  clue  that  might 
intrigue  the  juvenile-delinquency  ex- 
perts. Nobody  beat  me,  there  wasn't  a 
roughneck  kid  or  a  drunk  in  our  block, 
and  none  of  my  eight  sisters  and  brothers 
ever  got  into  a  jam  at  home.  We  never 
had  tobacco  or  liquor  in  the  house, 
comic  books  were  unknown  and  I  was 
not  allowed  to  read  anything  but  the 
Bible.  Life  was  unbearably  strict  and 
dull.  Perhaps  that  is  the  answer. 

My  parents  wanted  me  to  be  a  minister 
and  they  started  early.  Shortly  after  my 
father  died,  when  I  was  thirteen,  I  was 
enrolled  in  a  theological  school.  Subse- 
quently I  joined  the  Christian  Workers 
organization  in  London,  Ontario,  and  it 
was  in  that  city  that  I  first  got  into  trou- 
ble. 

Another  boy  and  I  stole  some  things 
from  a  hotel,  and  I  was  sent  to  the  Cen- 
tral Prison  for  six  months.  I  don't  think 
I  was  a  "bad"  kid.  I  just  made  a  mistake 
and  I  got  caught,  and  that's  all  there  was 
to  it.  I  served  my  time  and  went  back  to 
church  work. 

It  was  a  long,  long  time  before  I  saw 
the  inside  of  a  jail  cell  again. 

By  the  time  I  was  twenty  years  old,  I 
had  somehow  lost  faith  in  the  church  as 
a  lifework,  so  I  opened  a  little  furniture 
store.  But  I  kept  going  to  the  Young 
People's  supper  meetings  at  our  church, 
and  the  pastor  encouraged  me  to  resume 
my  ministerial  training.  I  sold  my  busi- 
ness, finished  my  studies  and  was  as- 
signed to  a  mission  in  an  Ontario 
tenement  district.  I  worked  there  for 
three  years,  and  I've  never  forgotten  it. 

Years  later,  whenever  I  made  a  fat 
haul  in  some  bank  or  store,  I  would  stuff 
money  into  an  envelope  and  send  it 
anonymously  to  the  impoverished  little 
mission.  Call  it  conscience  or  anything 
you  like,  but  don't  get  me  wrong — I  was 
no  Robin  Hood.  Yet  I  do  know  that  of 
all  the  stolen  millions  squandered  by  the 
mob,  this  was  the  only  money  that  paid 
any  dividends,  for  the  little  mission  is 
still  there  today,  helping  the  poor. 

I  never  had  enough  money  in  Canada 
— any  small-town  minister  can  tell  you 
how  it  is.  I  finally  decided  to  go  on  my 
own,  so  I  hit  the  road  as  an  evangelist. 
For  years  I  held  revival  meetings  in 
Michigan,  Illinois,  New  York  and  other 
states.  I  had  big  audiences  and  I  know  I 
helped  a  lot  of  unhappy  people.  Still 
later,  after  I  was  officially  ordained  into 
the  ministry  by  Dr.  Myron  Haynes  of 
McMinnville  College  in  Oregon,  I  tried 
to  settle  down  with  a  little  pastorate  in 
Brownsville  in  the  same  state.  Within  a 
year  I  was  called  to  a  larger  parish  in 
California,  and  eventually  found  myself 
pastor  of  the  church  in  East  San  Diego.  I 


was  happy.  I  believed  in  the  doctrines 
I  preached  and  my  people  had  faith  in 
me  as  a  good  Christian. 

Then  something  strange  happened. 

One  Sunday  I  stood  in  my  pulpit 
preaching  a  fiery  sermon  about  a  certain 
red-light  district  in  our  town.  As  I  talked, 
pounding  the  lectern  with  my  fist,  I 
looked  around  at  the  familiar  faces  of 
my  parishioners. 

There  was  one  man  who  had  asked  me 
to  "lay  off"  this  subject  because  he 
owned  profitable  real  estate  in  the  slums. 
There  was  another  who  had  asked  me  to 
"fix"  things  for  a  girl  he  had  got  into 
trouble.  There  was  a  woman  who  played 
bridge  for  high  stakes,  but  couldn't  af- 
ford a  donation  to  the  church.  There 
was  a  man  who  prided  himself  on  his 
sharp  business  deals,  but  who  always 
complained  when  petty  thieves  got  less 
than  five  years  in  the  city  courts. 

Every  word  I  said  to  them  seemed  a 
mockery,  and  I  suddenly  resented  the 
fact  that  I  was  standing  in  that  pulpit 
only  because  my  parents  had  wanted  it 
that  way. 

I  went  home  that  noon  in  a  bitter  and 
cynical  mood.  I  was  the  Reverend  Her- 
bert Emerson  Wilson,  a  respected  min- 
ister with  a  fine  congregation.  But  my 
heart  said  I  was  a  phony,  and  there  was 
no  use  kidding  myself  or  the  people  in 
my  church.  I  wanted  money  desperately. 
I  was  about  thirty-five  years  old  and  I 
hadn't  even  started  to  live.  I  took  off  my 
long,  black  frock  coat  and  my  stiff  collar 
and  stuffed  them  out  of  sight  on  a  closet 
shelf.  I  never  wore  them  again.  The  next 
day  I  resigned  and  walked  out. 

Some  weeks  later,  en  route  East,  I  was 
killing  time  in  a  secondhand  bookstore 
in  San  Francisco  when  I  came  across  a 
book  written  by  a  Kansas  City  police- 
man. It  was  called  How  To  Be  A  Detec- 
tive, and  it  described  in  great  detail  how 
criminals  operate,  the  technical  mistakes 
they  make  and  how  they  are  caught.  "Be 
a  detective,"  the  author  urged,  "and 
you'll  find  adventure." 

I  read  this  amazing  volume  three  times 
on  the  train  to  Detroit,,  and  realized  it 
was  actually  a  textbook  on  how  to  com- 
mit crimes.  They  were  all  in  there — bur- 
glary, forgery,  bunko  games,  swindles  of 
all  kinds,  the  stick-up  trade,  arson,  rob- 
bery, even  murder.  The  author  carefully 
listed,  for  example,  the  common  mis- 
takes made  by  burglars  and  added,  with 
some  smugness,  that  the  police  were  al- 
ways too  smart  for  these  dumb  crooks. 

But  suppose  there's  a  burglar  who 
doesn't  make  a  mistake?  I  asked  my- 
self. And  suppose  there  is  one  who 
knows  more  about  it  than  the  cops? 
Then  what?  I  gave  the  book  an  affec- 
tionate pat,  and  slipped  it  back  into  my 
suitcase.  I  knew  now  what  I  wanted. 

Pickup  in  a  Hotel  Lobby 

Several  nights  later  I  was  sitting  in 
the  Pontchartrain  Hotel  in  Detroit, 
watching  the  little  dramas  you  see  in  any 
hotel  lobby  almost  any  time  of  day. 
Finally  the  man  in  the  leather  chair  next 
to  me  swiveled  around  and  nailed  me 
with  his  cold  blue  eyes.  "Stranger  in 
town?"  he  asked.  He  was  big,  ruddy  and 
well  dressed,  and  for  a  moment  I  thought 
he  was  the  house  dick,  a  mistake  I 
wouldn't  make  now. 

"Yes,"  I  said,  "I'm  just  a  tourist." 

"My  name  is  Herb  Cox,"  he  said.  "I'm 
in  the  wire  business." 

We  shook  hands;  I  liked  him  at  once. 

"You  look  like  a  guy  who  lives  by  his 
wits,"  he  said. 

I  laughed  out  loud,  remembering  the 
clerical  clothes  I  had  ditched  a  few  weeks 
before.  "Thanks  for  the  compliment. 
I've  got  the  wits,  but  I  don't  know  where 
to  start." 
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had  dinner  together  and  talked 
\fc  L  more.  I  didn't  tell  him  I  was  just 
'"I  a  pulpit;  I  said  I  was  an  industrial 
I**  st  and  talked  convincingly  about 
"I*  Wjlycerin,  dynamite,  alloys  and  labo- 
f  processes.  Cox  then  confided  that 
s  an  expert  on  burglar  alarms,  time 
vaults  and  safe-wiring  devices.  A 
ter,  when  he  was  more  sure  of  me, 
_mitted  he'd  pulled  a  few  jobs,  and 
^  Isted  I  probably  had  a  larcenous 
■  myself.  I  admitted  as  much  and 
'■-id  a  partnership, 
t's  a  deal,"  he  said. 
re  are  nights  now  when  I  curse 
Cox,  and  curse  myself,  and  curse 
ght  we  met.  I  can  still  see  him  flop- 
on  the  stone  floor  in  the  jail,  claw- 
■  the  hole  in  his  chest.  He  was  trying 
v  something  and  his  hands  were  all 
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Jfiat  is  crime?  Yes,  I  suppose  the  an- 

is  obvious.  But  to  me,  at  that  time, 

" — sn't  a  definition  in  a  dictionary — it 

dventure.  I  saw  it  as  a  thrilling  kind 

J  ir,  the  whole  weight  and  power  of 

v  against  a  daring  minority.    But 

criminals  failed.    Why?    Because 

were  impatient  and  careless.    Be- 

they  wouldn't  learn  their  trade  and 

%  y^ne  most   of   them  were  ordinary 

i       without  imagination. 

^old  Herb  Cox  the  night  we  made  our 

ment  that  if  I  organized  a  gang  it 

|d  be  the  best  gang  of  its  kind.  I  told 

I  would  never  tackle  a  big  job  un- 

t  was  thoroughly  planned  and  or- 

s^ed,  with  no  possibility  of  failure.  I 

»»him  I  wouldn't  have  a  man  who 

took    drugs,    or   whose    nerves 

't  handle  an  emergency.   I  didn't 

any  stumblebums  putting  me  in  jail 

I  got  started. 

a  s  you  know.  Herb,"  I  said,  "the 

>le  with  most  criminals  is  that  they 

"~~ke  criminals,  hang  around  in  under- 

joints,  get  tangled  up  with  stool 

1     ins,  throw  their  money  away  and 

J^restimate    the    intelligence    of    the 

We're  going  to  be  different."  And 

ere,  if  I  may  say  so. 

icked  safecracking  as  my  criminal 

alty  for  several  reasons.  First,  every 

would  be  at  night;  I  would  be  a 

w,  and  shadows  have  no  faces.  In- 

.  in  all  the  years  I  operated,  no  night 

Timan  ever  got  a  good  look  at  me, 

the  others  in  the  mob  were  usually 

•  J^guised  with  false  whiskers  and  the- 

/yfA  make-up  that  accurate  descrip- 


tions were  impossible.  Secondly,  I  was 
sure  there  would  be  big  dividends  for  a 
man  who  would  consider  burglary  as  an 
exact  science  and  who  would  study  it  as 
other  men  train  themselves  for  medicine, 
law,  engineering,  music  or  other  profes- 
sions. 

I  had  always  loved  good  tools,  I  cer- 
tainly knew  something  about  explosives, 
and  I  had  a  flair  for  organization.  The 
rest  I  could  learn.  Safes,  after  all,  were 
made  by  man.  They  were  guarded  by  de- 
vices also  made  by  man.  Policemen,  de- 
tectives and  night  watchmen  were  not 
supermen — they  were  ordinary  guys  like 
the  rest  of  us.  And  in  every  assault  1 
would  have  the  advantage  of  surprise, 
thorough  preparation  and  speed.  I 
couldn't  lose. 

A  Mecca  for  Mobsters 

But  first  I  had  to  line  up  some  talent. 
Cox  and  I  jumped  aboard  a  train  and 
went  to  Toledo.  At  that  time  Toledo 
was  a  sort  of  national  headquarters  for 
safecrackers — perhaps  it  still  is — and  any 
mobster  could  always  hole  up  there  when 
the  heat  was  on  in  other  cities. 

By  mutual  agreement  no  smart  safe- 
cracker ever  did  a  job  in  Toledo,  in  re- 
turn for  which  he  was  never  bothered  by 
the  cops.  You  could  also  buy  equipment 
in  Toledo — fuses,  rods,  black-velvet 
swag  bags,  ammunition,  torches,  almost 
anything.  There  were  half  a  dozen  ma- 
chinists and  blacksmiths  who  would 
make  any  special  tool  for  a  price — and 
no  questions  asked. 

In  Toledo  I  found  the  second  member 
of  my  organization — my  own  brother, 
Louis.  He  was  eight  years  younger  than 
I,  a  hotheaded,  rebellious  kid,  who  had 
also  been  destined  for  the  ministry  but 
who  ran  away  from  home  before  they 
could  get  him  into  the  church  school. 
Lou  was  handsome  and  dapper,  and  was 
doing  well  as  a  con  man,  but  had  recently 
gone  out  on  a  couple  of  safe  jobs  just  for 
the  excitement. 

Despite  his  temperament,  in  a  tight 
spot  Lou  could  be  as  cool  as  a  morgue 
slab,  and  I  needed  guys  like  that.  I 
remember  one  night  in  Chicago,  when 
Lou  stepped  into  a  dimlighted  store  win- 
dow to  check  an  alarm  circuit,  a  cop  sud- 
denly showed  up  on  the  sidewalk  outside. 
The  window  was  full  of  clothes  dummies 
in  various  poses,  and  Lou  froze  into  a 
similar  position.  The  cop  stared  at  him 


8. 


"I  can  see  it's  going  to  be  one  of  those 
days  I'll  be  chasing  from  one  to  the 
other  before  I  can  get  what  I  want" 


CMAHLIS    HAMOK 


Juijtmmcan  ^favorite  -  /eeeuae 

&/ 4&  &pe  in  GTrm&ucci — and  the 
best  whiskey  value  in  America! 
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BE  SMART:  KEEP  DRY! 


BEST  BUY:  ALLIGATOR! 


3m 


Trench  model  illustrated, 
water  repellent  fabrics 
$16.75 to $53.50.  Water- 
proof $13.  75.  Other  styles 
$10.75  to  $53.50. 


Finest  water  repellent 
and  waterproof  fabrics, 
impeccably  tailored, 
soundly  styled . . .  for  long, 
handsome  wear! 

Trench  model  above— one  of 
many  distinctive  Alligator  styles. 
See  all  at  your 
dealers  ...  in  a 
variety  of  colors 
and  popular  prices. 
The  Alligator 
Company,  St. 
Louis,  New  York, 
Los  Angeles. 

BETTER      DEALERS      FEATURE: 

ALLIGATOR 
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T'S  SURE  TO  RAIffl 


for  a  couple   of   minutes, 
then  walked  on. 

Poor  Lou.  Maybe  1 
should  have  left  him  alone. 
He  believed  in  me  right  up 
to  the  big  smashup.  But 
when  1  told  him  to  lay  off 
that  tough  job,  he  just 
laughed.  "I  can  handle  a 
rod  as  fast  as  the  next  guy," 
he  said. 

Lou  and  Herb  Cox  soon 
rounded  up  three  other 
candidates,  none  of  whom 
had  any  police  record  at 
that  time.  One  was  Dr. 
George  Redding,  a  gentle- 
man who  was  primarily 
interested  in  sick  safes,  and 
one  of  the  greatest  casers  I 
ever  knew.  When  Doc  Red- 
ding rcconnoitered  a  place 
we  were  going  to  crack, 
sometimes  for  weeks,  he 
could  almost  tell  us  how 
many  termites  there  were 
in  the  basement. 

Tony  Masino,  another 
pal  of  Lou's,  was  a  New 
York  Italian  and  a  dead 
ringer  for  Rudolph  Valen- 
tino. Tony  would  come  in 
handy  for  soft-soaping 
women  who  had  informa- 
tion we  might  want.  The 
third  recruit  was  Dr. 
David  de  la  Pena,  a  gradu- 
ate chemist  and  a  nitro- 
glycerin expert.  Doc  came 
from  a  fine  American 
family,  and  he  was  such  a 
sensitive  soul  and  so  re- 
fined that  he  could  never 
bear  to  be  inside  when  we 
blasted  a  box.  But  we  used 
him  in  conference  and  his 
advice  was  never  wrong. 

Poor  Dave.  I  got  an 
awful  shock  when  I  heard 
what  he  did  the  day  I  was 
grabbed. 

So  now  1  had  five  hand- 
picked  accomplices,  the 
nucleus  of  an  organization 
that  would  soon  write  a 
new  and  unique  chapter  in 
the  history  of  crime.  We 
all  went  back  to  Detroit 
together  and  I  rented  a 
house  on  Cadillac  Avenue. 

I  bought  a  secondhand  safe  for  $50 
and  had  it  hauled  to  my  garage.  With  a 
little  coaching  from  the  boys — remem- 
ber, I  was  still  a  rank  beginner — I  began 
experimenting  with  my  father's  nitro- 
glycerin formula.  This  was  dangerous 
business  because  I  had  no  idea  how  much 
soup  to  use;  in  fact,  I  learned  in  time  that 
each  make  of  safe  required  a  different 
amount,  even  when  they  were  the  same 
size  and  weight. 

I  fooled  around  that  garage  for  a 
couple  of  months  until  the  practice  safe 
was  so  battered  we  had  to  haul  it  to  the 
city  dump.  I've  often  wondered  whether 
the  cops  ever  came  across  it  and  if  they 
did,  what  they  thought. 

I  was  itching  with  impatience,  of 
course,  to  try  my  hand  on  a  real  job. 
One  night,  just  for  the  hell  of  it,  Lou, 
Cox  and  I  took  a  crack  at  a  small  dairy 
not  far  from  our  neighborhood.  The  safe 
was  not  very,  big,  and  I  misjudged  the 
amount  of  soup,  with  the  result  that  all 
the  glass  partitions  in  the  place  went 
down  with  a  crash.  We  scrammed  out  of 
there  without  even  trying  for  the  dough, 
and  hours  later  I  could  still  hear  tinkling 
noises  in  my  ears.  I  felt  pretty  sheepish, 
and  Lou  said  sarcastically  that  I  should 
have  stuck  to  my  sermons. 

Many  months  later,  when  we  were 
scooping  up  big  bales  of  currency  in  the 
Wayne  Bank  in  Michigan — a  job  I  han- 
dled without  a  hitch  and  of  which  I  will 
tell  more  later — Lou  nudged  me  in  the 
darkness. 

"Herb,"    he    whispered,    "remember 


Birthday  Party 


To  obtain  a  reprint  of  this  cover  send  15  cents  to  Collier's 
Birthday     Parly     Reprint     Department,     Springfield,     Ohio 


The  day  before  collaborators  Stanley  and  Janice  Berenstain 
lugged  this  week's  cover  drawing  up  from  Philadelphia, 
Margaret  Fishback,  ivho  tvorks  across  the  street  from  our 
office,  mailed  us  a  verse  called  Birtluiay  Party.  It  tvas  a  pleas- 
ant coincidence,  because  all  we  have  to  point  out  is  that  the 
liappy  birtluiay  party  is  being  given  for  the  unhappy  little  girl 
in  tlie  lower  righl-liand  corner.  Miss  Fishback  can  do  the  rest, 
as  follows: 


Organdy  dresses,  all  sweetness  and  light, 
Navy-blue  Etons  with  shirts  snowy  white, 
Hair  plastered  down  or  excessively  curly, 
And  all  of  the  cherubs  on  hand  bright  and  early. 
Invite  them  to  come  at  3:30  but  be 
Prepared  for  the  deluge  along  about  three. 
Tails-on-the-donkey !  An  obstacle  race! 
A  lollipop  hunt — and  now  look  at  the  place! 
Heaven  defend  us — they're  cherubs  no  more, 
But  panthers  rampaging  all  over  the  floor. 
Pigtails  are  pulled  with  a  vigor  ecstatic, 
Arguments  flare  with  a  vengeance  emphatic. 
Now  to  the  table  the  savages  scurry, 
Like  jet-propelled  planes  in  one  heck  of  a  hurry. 
At  last  they  are  called  for  by  Mama  or  Pop, 
Just  as  the  hostess  is  ready  to  flop. 


my  wisecrack  about  the  sermons  in  De- 
troit? Well,  I  take  it  back." 

During  these  first  few  weeks  I  had 
laid  out  a  steady  program  for  myself,  be- 
cause I  felt  I  wouldn't  graduate  to  the 
big  time  until  I  knew  every  phase  of  this 
racket. 

I  planned  to  work  in  a  safe  factory  and 
a  burglar-alarm  office.  I  wanted  to  know 
something  about  banking,  criminal  law, 
heavy  vault  construction,  the  use  of  oxy- 
acetylene  torches  and  similar  subjects.  I 
had  already  sketched  designs  for  a  lot  of 
special  tools.  But  Herb  Cox  and  I  were 
both  running  short  on  funds,  and  when 
he  urged  me  to  join  him  on  an  easy  prac- 
tice job,  I  said  okay. 

The  place  we  picked  was  a  big  store  we 
will  call  Dunn  &  Fraser;  it  was  on  Cadil- 
lac Square  in  downtown  Detroit. 

The  problem  seemed  fairly  simple. 
Herb  Cox  got  a  job  as  an  electrician  in 
the  store  and  in  two  days  discovered  that 
the  place  was  rigged  with  25  burglar- 
alarm  bells.  Doc  Redding  and  Lou  went 
to  the  store  every  other  day,  making 
little  purchases,  changing  money,  mak- 
ing inquiries  for  fictitious  employees  in 
the  cashier's  office,  and  keeping  their 
eyes  open.  It's  surprising  how  careless 
some  officeworkers  are.  They  leave  safe 
doors  open  so  you  can  see  the  cash  in- 
side and  they  will  give  complete  stran- 
gers the  most  amazing  information. 
Herb  got  the  name  of  the  night  watch- 
man, and  Lou  went  out  to  his  home  late 
one  afternoon. 

"My  name's  Grady,"  Lou  said.   "I'm 


gathering  informatic 

the  city  directory." 

"Howdy.   Mr.  (ir; 

"I  have  a  lew  que 

— won't    take    a    rr 

Where  do  you  work 

"At  Dunn  &  Frasei 

man   said.     "I'm   a 

watchman  down  the 

"You   don't   say." 

beamed.     "What  a  < 

dence!   My  old  man 

night  man  at  Wanam 

in  New  York  for  yej 

remember  when  I  wa« 

going  the  rounds  wit 

while  he  punched  th< 

clocks." 

"Time  clocks?  Oh 
They're  sure  out  of 
now." 

"Yeah,  I  know." 
nodded.  "Now  you 
fancy  wire  system." 

And  so  they  talked 
interview     stretched 
half  an  hour,  and  t 
long  Lou  and  the  ole 
were  buddies.    The  w 
man  confided  that  h> 
to  ring  in  his  boxes 
hour  on  the  half  hou 
that  the  beat  cop  drc 
in  every  hour  on  the 
The   technique   Lou 
was  elemental  psyche 
of    course,    but    it    1 
failed,  simply  because 
watchmen  lead  lonely 
and  when  caught  off 
at  home,  they  responc 
kindred  soul. 

Why  do  banks.  s 
and  offices  invariably 
elderly  men  to  guard 
valuables?  I  don't  k 
But  I  think  many  a  cr 
man  would  think  twic 
fore  tackling  a  place  v 
the  guard  was  y< 
strong  and  tough.  Ir 
case,  the  mere  presen 
a  watchman  proves  tl 
something  valuable 
place;  if  there  wasn 
wouldn't  be  there.  1 1 
did  like  places  withou 
protection  because 
don't  know  who  i 
show  up — the  owner 
workers  or  even  a  couple  of  snoc 
cops.   They're  poison. 

We  cased  the  store  thoroughly  foi 
weeks  after  Lou's  talk  with  the 
watchman,  taking  turns  watching  it 
and  night.  The  third  week,  on  a  We< 
day  night,  we  had  a  dress  rehearsal 
ing  our  movements  with  a  stop  w 
and  testing  the  getaway  route  we  ha 
ready  mapped  out. 

The  next   night,  exactly   55   mn 
after  midnight,  Lou  was  crouched 
doorway  near  the  building  when  the 
came  clumping  along  the  sidewalk.  1 
was  a  knifing  cold  wind  blowing  of 
Detroit   River,  and  the  cop  had 
hands  jammed  into  his  heavy  coat 
Lou  braced  him. 

"Stick  'em  up!"  Lou  snapped. 


There  was  no  backing  out  now.  Jus 
one  slip,  and  the  future,  for  whici 
Wilson  had  sacrificed  respecta 
bility  and  a  free  conscience,  woult 
come  crashing  down  upon  him.  Bu 
capturing  a  policeman  and  a  nigh 
watchman,  cracking  a  safe  withou 
detection  and  making  a  getawa. 
were  nerve-racking — not  like  th< 
easy  practice  explosions  in  the  ga 
rage.  Find  out  how  Wilson's  firs 
attempt  to  blow  a  safe — a  depart 
ment  store  "pete" — turned  out,  u 
Part  2  of  I  Was  King  of  the  Safe 
crackers,  in  Collier's  next  week. 


Collier's  for  May  21, 
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is   not   talking   through   his  hat 


The  Chinese  gentleman  on  your  immediate 
right  has  a  pretty  sound  idea.  According  to  an 
ancient  practice  in  China,  he  pays  his  doctor  to 
keep  him  well. 

That  same  principle  is  applied  by  most  users  of 
Burroughs  business  machines.  Through  a  yearly 
service  agreement,  they  depend  on  Burroughs 
to  keep  their  machines  in  perfect  operating  con- 
dition. Regular,  periodic  inspections  and  adjust- 
ments provide  the  "ounce  of  prevention"  that 
insures  continuous,  uninterrupted  use  of 
machines. 

Burroughs  provides  machine  maintenance 
through  a  world-wide  service  organization  that 
is  unmatched  in  the  industry.  Its  size,  scope  and 
excellence  benefit  both  those  who  make  use  of 
the  yearly  service  agreement  and  those  who  call 
on  Burroughs  for  service  as  needed.  Burroughs 
leadership  in  service  is  another  reason  why 
business  prefers  Burroughs  machines. 

BURROUGHS    ADDING    MACHINE    COMPANY 
DETROIT   32,   MICHIGAN 


^INTERNATIONAL  ART.   PUB     CO. 


WHEREVER       T  HERB'S       BUSINESS       THERE'S 


Burroughs 
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Hugh 
Bline 

-your 

barman 

in  a 

bottle 

has 

8  kinds 
ready 

for  you: 


MANHATTAN 
65  proof 

DRY  MARTINI 
65  proof 


GIBSON 
(very  dry 
Martini) 
75  proof 

SIDE  CAR 
60  proof 

DAIQUIRI 
60  proof 


OLD 
FASHIONED 

70  proof 


WHISKEY 

SOUR 

60  proof 


STINGER 
65  proof 
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THE  KILLARNEY  COLLIE 
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(vtt&  tew.  UAon6f 

Don't  do  it  the  hard  way. 
Do  it  the  HEUBLE1N  way! 
Serve  professional  cocktails 
—made  of  the  finest  liquors 
by  cocktail  specialists— with 
no  fuss,  no  waste.  Just  stir 
with  ice  and  serve. 
C.  F.  Heublein  &  Bro.,  Inc. 
Hartford,  Conn. 


HEUBLEINS 


COCKTAILS 


one.  Tony  Pellini  wants  the  stand  for  his 
brother-in-law. — M." 

Judge  Baranca's  well-padded  face 
paled  with  anger  under  its  hot-weather 
flush.  This  was  the  third  communication 
from  the  machine  this  morning  telling 
him  how  to  dispose  of  his  cases.  His  eyes 
flashed.  "Who  do  they  think's  adminis- 
tering justice  in  this  court?"  he  muttered. 
"The  party  machine  or  the  judge?" 

But  his  anger  passed  quickly,  becom- 
ing bitter  resentment.  He  knew  per- 
fectly well  who  was  administering  what 
passed  for  justice  in  that  court,  and  in  an 
election  year  there  was  little  he  could 
do  about  it.  It  was  more  than  he  could 
do  to  support  his  wife  and  the  two  chil- 
dren now,  with  the  prices  of  everything 
where  they  were.  He  was  already  run- 
ning into  debt — but  in  November,  if  the 
election  went  the  right  way  and  he  hadn't 
offended  the  right  people,  or  the  wrong 
people — well,  he'd  be  out  of  this  stifling 
magistrates  court  and  he  wouldn't  be  in 
debt  any  more. 

He  became  aware  of  the  assistant  dis- 
trict attorney's  voice.  " — Regan  Mulroy 
and  dog.   Said  Mulroy  charged  with — " 

The  complaint  followed.  Judge  Ba- 
ranca  listened  with  almost  full  attention, 
but  went  back  to  drawing  fish  on  ice. 
Said  Mulroy's  dog,  known  by  the  name 
of  Mike,  had,  it  seemed,  in  the  course  of 
the  past  month  deliberately  attacked  and 
bitten  a  character  by  the  name  of  Pedro 
Gomez,  another  called  Joe  Varina,  and 
a  third,  Harry  Mendero,  all  of  whom 
had  been  peaceably  passing  said  Mul- 
roy's newsstand  when  attacked.  The 
older  Mulroy  was  in  hospital.  The  stand 
was  operated  by  his  nephew,  also  named 
Regan  Mulroy. 

He  scowled  at  his  fish  pictures,  trying 
to  place  the  names  of  the  complainants. 
Then  he  got  it  and  his  scowl  deepened. 
Gomez,  Varina  and  Mendero  were  three 
of  the  boss's  "boys."  They  were  useful 
in  getting  out  the  right  votes  and  even 
more  useful  at  physically  discouraging 
the  wrong  votes. 

"I  guess,"  Judge  Baranca  murmured, 
"Tony  Pellini's  brother-in-law  is  going 
to  get  that  newsstand  if  the  license  com- 
missioner okays  him — and  he  will.  He's 
going  to  get  it  because  I've  been  ordered 
to  give  it  to  him — because  I  haven't  got 
the  guts  of  a  worm!" 

The  D.A.'s  voice  reached  him  now; 
mellow,  suave.  "Your  Honor,  in  stating 
the  substance  of  the  complaint,  I  would 
like  to  point  out  that  this  vicious  mon- 
grel—" 

A  clear,  high  voice  interrupted  him. 
"I  object!" 

The  judge  lifted  his  head  in  surprise. 

BEFORE  the  bench  now,  white-faced, 
tense,  obviously  having  a  hard  time 
holding  back  tears,  stood  a  boy  of  twelve 
or  thirteen — Mulroy's  nephew.  Beside 
him  on  the  floor,  wearing  a  heavy  muzzle 
and  held  on  a  leash  by  a  policeman,  was 
a  large  black-and-white  long-haired  dog. 

"Take  that  thing  off  that  dog's  face," 
said  the  judge,  "and  get  him  a  drink  of 
water.  The  animal's  suffering."  A 
bailiff  hurried  to  get  water.  The  boy 
quickly  bent  and  ripped  off  the  muzzle 
and  the  dog  licked  his  face. 

"Good  old  Mike!"  said  the  boy.  "Poor 
old  Mike!" 

Judge  Baranca  blinked.  Said  Mul- 
roy's nephew  was  the  age  of  his  own  boy, 
Fiorello,  and  the  dog  was  not  unlike  the 
Baranca  dog,  Walter.  He  found  himself 
wishing  this  dog  had  not  proved  himself 
at  least  technically  dangerous  and  so 
given  him  no  real  choice  but  to  order 
him  destroyed. 

"Are  you  the  elder  Regan  Mulroy's 
nephew?  And  do  you  own  this  dog?" 
the  judge  asked. 

"Yes,  sorr,"  young  Regan  answered. 


Continued  from  page  1 7 

And  just  then  the  judge  realized  that  the 
boy  was  standing  alone,  without  benefit 
of  counsel. 

The  judge  shook  his  head.  "The  situ- 
ation," he  said,  "is  somewhat  irregular. 
As  I  understand  it,  the  newsstand  is  your 
uncle's  property,  but  the  dog  belongs  to 
you.  Complicated.  A  legal  adviser  is 
strongly  indicated.  Don't  you  and — er 
— Mike  have  a  lawyer,  Regan?" 

Mulroy  tossed  his  chin  proudly.  "A 
lawyer?"  he  said.  "A  mouthpiece?  Mike 
needs  no  mouthpiece.  He's  not  a  crim- 
inal and  he's  not  vicious  so  why  would 
we  need  a  lawyer  in  a  court  of  justice?" 

"You  have  great  faith  in  justice,  don't 
you,  Regan?"  he  said. 

"And  why  not,  Your  Honor?"  said 
Mulroy.    "This  is  America." 

"Yes,"  said  Judge  Baranca  and  he 
sighed.  "This  is — a  part  of  America 
anyway.  But  I'm  very  much  afraid  that 
even  here  you  do  need  a  lawyer." 

"I'll  be  Mike's  lawyer,"  said  Mulroy. 
"He  trusts  me  and  I've  studied  some  law 
nights.  It  was  my  father's  wish  that  I 
not  always  run  my  poor  sick  uncle's 
newsstand  but  become  a  professional 
man  like  my  great  grandfather  was  in 
Dublin.  He  was  a  hangman — and  very 
respected  by  all." 

"Your  father's  dead?"  the  judge  asked. 

"He  died  last  Election  Day,"  the  boy 
said.    "On  his  way  to  vote." 

The  district  attorney  coughed,  politely, 
spoke  quickly.  "Your  Honor,"  he  said. 
"If  I  may  proceed  with  the  case?" 

"Just  a  minute,"  said  the  judge.  "How 
old  are  you,  Regan?" 

"Thirteen,  sorr." 

"Then  you — er — Mike — both  of  you 
— must  have  legal  protection." 

"I  won't  trust  Mike's  life  to  any 
lawyer,"  said  Mulroy. 

"All  right,"  said  the  judge.  "In  that 
event  the  prosecution  is  advised  that  I 
make  this  boy — and  the  dog — wards  of 
the  court.  I'll  protect  them  myself.  The 
vicious-dog  charge  can  be  disposed  of 
and  that  will  determine  the  disposition 
of  the  nuisance  charge.  Well,  Regan,  you 
voiced  an  objection  to  something  the 
prosecutor  said  a  moment  ago.  What  is 
it  you  object  to?" 

The   boy   straightened  his  shoulders 


but  kept  one  hand  on  his  dog's  hq 
fingers  stroking  the  fur.     "I  ob, 
him" — he    glared    at    the    prosec 
"calling  Mike  a  vicious  mongre 

A  titter,  like  wind  stirring  dead 
rose  from  the  spectators  and  c 
The  cub  reporter  from  the  Clarior 
to  scribble  furiously  and  his  fac 
on  the  exalted  look  of  a  man  w 
stumbled  unexpectedly  upon  a  we 
wallet  lying  on  the  sidewalk. 
Baranca  noted  this  and  frowned, 
was,  then,  going  to  turn  into  one  o 
human-interest  stories. 

"What  kind  of  a  dog  is  Mike 
vicious?"  he  asked. 

"He's  a  Killarney  collie,  and  h 
vicious,"  said  Mulroy. 

The  D.A.  snorted.    The  swishi 
rose  again. 

THE  judge  looked   at  the   d<j 
blinked  again — in  surprise.   ' 
sure  of  that,  Regan?"  he  asked. 

"Certain  I'm  sure,  sorr,"  said 
in  an  accent  thick  with  Irish  fla| 
"My  own  father  told  me  so  when  1 
me  him.  'A  Killarney  collie  he  is, 
he  said  to  me.    'And  let  no  man  tl 
different.'    And  he  never  was  vi| 

"Objection  sustained,"  said 
Baranca.  He  turned  to  the  D.J 
future,  Counselor,  you  will  refer  I 
dog  as  a  Killarney  collie."  It  seel 
him  little  enough  to  do  for  the  bcl 
sidering  what  legal  justice — and  tl 
chine—demanded  he  do  to  the  di 

The  D.A.  smiled.  He  was  thil 
The  old  man's  pretty  slick,  at  thai 
only  figures  how  to  obey  the  bo<f 
ders  but  make  a  little  personal 
out  of  it  at  the  same  time.  He  sal 
accepted,  Your  Honor." 

He  cleared  his  throat  and  huil 
as  though  there  were  no  particulal 
for  care,  stated  the  prosecution'! 
He  then  one  by  one  placed  GomJ 
rina  and  Mendero  on  the  witness! 
followed  by  a  doctor  who  had  ex5| 
them. 

The  cub  reporter  thought  it  wasl 
thick,  even  for  this  district,  that  M| 
testified   he   had   seen   the   dog 
Varina,  and  Varina  had  just  happt| 
be  around  when  Mendero  was 
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And  what  a  story!  It's  the  battle 
of  the  sexes  set  to  music!  Oscar 
Levant  adds  to  the  fun  and  melody. 

• 
A  new  hit. ..from  M-G-M,the  studio 
that  gave  you  "Easter  Parade" ! 
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save  sharpening  time 

by    writing    with    a 

Mongol. ..you  get  a  hi- 

strength,  Woodclinched 

lead,  too  . . .  guaranteed 

not  to   break  in  normal 

use.  The  eraser  is  of  finest 
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•Scientific  laboratory  tests 
conclusively  prove  point-shorp- 
ness  superiority  for  the  exclu- 
sive MONGOL  Complastic  lead 
— over  the  average  of  all  well 
known  pencils  in  the  MONGOL 
price  range. 
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and  Mendero  had  been  passing  down  the 
street  at  the  precise  moment  when 
Gomez  was  injured.  It  was  thick,  but 
it  was  sworn  testimony. 

A  thin  trickle  of  oily  breeze  from  the 
sluggish  river  three  blocks  away  curled 
through  the  open  window,  ruffled  the 
papers  on  the  bench,  lifted  one  of  them 
unnoticed  by  the  court,  blew  it  down  the 
aisle.  Idly,  the  reporter  reached  out  his 
foot,  swept  it  within  reach  of  his  hand 
and  picked  it  up.  When  he  read  the 
twenty  scribbled  words  on  it  and  saw 
the  initialed  signature  his  hand  began  to 
tremble  and  he  slipped  it  quickly  into 
his  pocket. 

THIS  was  dynamite.  This  was  good 
for  a  twenty-five-buck  raise  and  a  by- 
line. With  intense  interest  now,  he 
watched  the  judge  and  the  prosecutor 
and  the  boy  and  the  dog. 

The  judge  was  still  looking  tormented. 
The  boy,  his  cockiness  gone,  looked 
frightened  and  his  fingers  on  the  dog's 
head  had  curled  through  the  long  hair 
and  were  clinging  to  it  as  though  just  by 
the  strength  of  their  grip  they  could  hold 
him  back  from  the  death  that  was  so 
surely  opening  for  him.  The  reporter, 
seeing  the  fingers,  felt  a  little  sick.  The 
judge  saw  them  too  and  understood. 

"Regan,"  he  said,  leaning  over  the 
bench,  "I  must  tell  you  that  unless  you 
can  prove  that  these  sworn  statements 
about  your  dog  are  untrue,  I  will  feel 
that  I  must  order  him  destroyed." 

"But  Mike's  not  dangerous!"  The  boy 
cried,  tears  spurting  now  from  his  eyes. 
"He's  not  dangerous  at  all — look  at  him 
— look  at  his  fine  head  and  his  sweet 
eyes."  He  dropped  to  his  knees.  He 
buried  his  nose  in  the  deep  silky  hair. 
Presently  he  lifted  a  tear-streaked  face. 

"Could  you  not  blame  me  instead  of 
him?"  he  said.  "He's  just  a  dog.  He 
doesn't  understand  about  laws  and 
things.  Let  him  go.  Send  me  to  prison, 
but  let  him  go — let  him  go,  Your  Honor, 
I  pray  you.  Whatever  you  want  to  do  to 
me  I  can  bear  up  to,  with  God's  help, 
but  let  Mikey  go!" 

Judge  Baranca  sat  looking  down  at 
the  boy  and  the  dog.  In  his  heart  he 
knew  quite  well  that  Mike  had  been 
provoked  into  these  attacks — anyone 
could  see  what  kind  of  dog  he  was — any 
lawyer  would  have  had  a  string  of  char- 
acter witnesses  for  him.  It  simply  was 
not  justice  to  order  him  destroyed  on  the 
testimony  of  hoodlums.  In  his  mind  he 
heard  Mulroy  saying  again  that  of 
course  he  had  faith  in  justice  because  this 
was  America.  He  thought  about  what 
true  justice  instead  of  technical  justice 
meant  to  Mulroy's  future. 

Judge  Baranca  scowled  so  that  he 
looked  vengeful  and  harsh,  as  though  he 
were  about  to  pronounce  sentence  of 
death  on  a  man  as  well  as  a  dog.  But 
he  was  not  getting  ready  for  this.  He 
was  thinking.  He  had  been  a  criminal 
lawyer  before  he  rose  to  the  bench.  It 
meant,  of  course,  a  break  with  the  party 
machine.  Then  he  thought  of  Mulroy 
pleading  with  him  to  let  him  stand 
punishment  for  his  dog.  He  leaned  far 
over  the  bench. 

"Regan,"  he  said  very  gently.  "Of 
course  if  you  were  to  tell  me  that  it  was 
you  who  had  ordered — er  sicked  Mike 
on  these  men — told  him  to  bite  them,  it 
would  become  your  fault  and  not  his  and 
I  could  declare  him  an  obedient  dog  in- 
stead of  a  dangerous  dog  and  let  him  go 
free.     Do  you  understand?" 

Growing  up  alone  in  a  tough  neigh- 
borhood, living  by  wits,  gaining  pave- 
ment knowledge  the  hard  way,  had  its 
compensations.  Regan  Mulroy  under- 
stood completely  before  the  words  were 
fully  past  Judge  Baranca's  lips. 

"And  how  did  I  come  not  to  tell  you 
that,  sorr?"  young  Mulroy  said,  looking 
up  at  the  bench  out  of  guileless  innocent 
eyes.  "I  must  have  figured  'twould  make 
no  difference,  for  that's  most  certainly 
just  how  it  was.  I  said  'Sick  'em,  Mikey — 


they're  trying  to  push  me  and  me  porr 
sick  uncle  out  of  business,  these  hood- 
lums, hangin'  around  the  stand  and 
jostlin'  customers  all  the  time!'  So,  I 
says,  'Sick  'em,  Mikey.'  " 

Another  wave  of  sound  swept  over 
the  courtroom  now,  a  multiple  sigh. 
Then  the  district  attorney  stepped  for- 
ward, flushed,  angry. 

"If  that  had  really  happened  when 
Mulroy  said,  'Sick  'em'  twice  in  a  row 
just  now,"  he  shouted,  "the  dog  would 
have  jumped.  He  hardly  flicked  an  ear. 
I  ask  the  court  to  have  Mulroy  explain 
that." 

"Explain  it  you  want,  Mister?"  Mul- 
roy cried.  "That  I  will  and  I'll  show  you, 
too,  no  less.  Here,  Mikey!"  He  stepped 
a  few  paces  away,  snapped  his  fingers 
and  whistled  shrilly  through  his  teeth. 
The  big  dog  leaped  to  his  side.  "Now 
Mikey,"  he  said,  "that  man  there — "  he 
looked  up  at  the  prosecutor.  "It's  done 
with  a  hand  signal,"  he  said.  He  turned 
back  to  the  dog  who  was  standing  alert 
now  and  tense,  glaring  out  of  eyes  no 
longer  soft  at  the  district  attorney.  "Now 
when  I  give  you  the  sign,  Mikey — " 
Again  he  broke  off.  "You  won't  be 
sayin'  he's  dangerous  now,  will  you, 
Mister,  when  he  obeys  my  signal  that 
you've  asked  for  and  he  tears  the  calf  o' 
your  leg  clear  in  two?"  He  drew  his 
right  hand  back,  the  dog  bared  his  fangs, 
yellowed  with  age,  and  tensed  for  a 
spring. 

"Stop!"  shouted  the  D.A.  "For  God's 
sake,  somebody,  stop  him!  I'm  satisfied, 
thank  you!" 

"Case  dismissed,"  said  Judge  Baranca. 
"Court  adjourned." 

A  WAVE  of  applause  rocked  the  still 
air  of  the  courtroom.  The  district 
attorney  picked  up  his  brief  case  and 
left.  The  crowd,  laughing  and  joking, 
spilled  through  the  doorway  to  the  corri- 
dors and  the  street.  The  cub  reporter 
pushed  through  them,  got  into  a  taxi.  He 
was  thinking  that  Baranca,  with  the 
proper  publicity  about  this,  might  not 
look  so  tormented  next  time  he  sat  in 
command  of  a  courtroom — that  it  might, 
in  fact,  even  be  a  much  nicer  courtroom. 

But  the  judge  remained  at  the  bench 
in  meditation.  Regan  Mulroy  walked 
back  to  the  bench.  He  stood  there  for 
a  moment  or  two  until  he  and  the  judge 
were  alone  in  the  big,  stale  room.  Then 
in  a  shaky  voice  he  spoke. 

"I'm  ready  to  take  my  medicine,  now, 
Your  Honor — whatever  you  say.  But  so 
I  can  make  my  plans  about  Mikey  and 
the  stand,  I'd  like  to  know  a  little  what 
you  plan  to  do  with  me  now." 

The  judge  stepped  down  from  the 
bench,  put  an  arm  around  the  slim 
straight  shoulders.  "Why,  Regan,"  he 
said,  "I  plan,  if  you're  able  to  get  away, 
of  course,  to  take  you  and  Mike  up  to 
my  camp  at  Lake  Marble  for  the  week 
end.  You  can  swim  and  fish  and,"  he 
spoke  almost  shyly  now,  'Tve  got  a  son 
there  just  your  age.  I'd  like  him  to 
know  you —  but  you're  perfectly  free. 
There  is  no  charge  against  you  at  all — 
nor,  actually,  has  there  been.  You  would 
be  my  guest." 

Tears  spilled  out  of  the  boy's  eyes 
again — tears  of  gratitude  and  faith.  It 
was  not  until  he  was  actually  on  the 
train,  sitting  beside  the  great  man  with 
Mike  sleeping  beneath  the  seat  that  he 
became  himself  again  and  that  was  when 
the  judge  said,  "By  the  way — it  doesn't 
matter,  but  did  you  sick  that  dog  on 
those  hoodlums?  You  absolutely  con- 
vinced me  that  you  were  telling  the  truth. 
As  I  say,  it  doesn't  matter,  but  I'm 
curious." 

A  slow,  shy  and  engaging  grin,  wise, 
far  beyond  his  years,  spread  over  Regan 
Mulroy's  Irish  .face.  "Sure,  sorr,"  he 
said.  "You're  my  great,  good  friend. 
Could  you  be  having  any  doubts  about  it 
at  all?" 

It  was  the  nearest  the  judge  ever  came 
to  getting  an  answer.  the  end 
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that  too  often  got  broken  up  by 

e,  with  uproar  and  arrests. 

Tolley  had  been  mild  in  his  re- 

^O^nces,  hoping  that  this  was  just 

Roy  was  going  through,  due  to 

'"f  eriences   overseas.     He'd    settle 

Ir.  Colley  had  hoped — and  there 

^s»rl  at  the  hotel,  Mary  Mercer,  on 

nfluence  he  had  counted. 

was  studying  medicine.  She  was 

-cut.  cool  girl  with  amber  hair 

„.ieel,  humorous  eyes.    She  called 

JAey  "Uncle,"  was  the  only  one  of 

*^Vrders  who  wasn't  slightly  awed 

idignity,  and  the  only  one  who 

nake  him  frown  and  stroke  his 

\Jk  chess.  She  was  just  the  kind  of 

^ded  girl  to  keep  Roy  on  the  rails, 

Mr    Colley's  gratification  they 

^Vmed  for  a  time  greatly  attracted 

IC  other.   I  ately,  though,  there  had 

cooling  off.      Roy's  habits  had 

more  irregular  than  ever.    For 

'„vlr  Colley  seemed  hardly  to  have 

. ..  f  on  him. 

"'■'  this.   He  obviously  was  in  trou- 

I:ome  kind. 
:  bus     was    slowing.      Glancing 
i  again,  Mr.  Colley  saw  Roy  jump 
H lift  walking  in  the  same  direction. 
I  left  him  behind. 

E  next  stop,  Mr.  Colley  him- 
got  off.  He  waited  uneasily  for 
came  like  a  shadow.  Mr. 
rted  at  the  sound  of  his  voice, 
ght,"  Roy  said,  "let's  walk  on. 
>ut  these  melodramatics.  I  had 
rtain  you  weren't  watched." 
mafaaid  Mr.  Colley.  "Why  should  / 
tJhed?" 

~J.  relatives  of  wanted  men  are  apt 
Roy  said. 

olley's  heart  sank.  "Well,"  he 
vily,  "what  is  it?" 
Bili've  a  paper  under  your  arm," 
"Mid.  "It's  on  the  front  page." 
>||Jwords  hit  Mr.  Colley  like  a  kick 
..„  chest  He  stopped  dead.  "Not 
ILiiat  fire-escape  murder!"  His 
J,\  lips  felt  stiff. 

id,  "Keep  walking."  His  hands 
rust  deep  in  the  pockets  of  his 
oat;  a  muscle  flickered  in  his  jaw. 
n't  murder,"  he  said.  "They  call 
but  it  was  a  fight,  and  he  took  a 
off  the  fire  escape.  Oh,  I  struck 
w,  all  right,  and  there  were  wit- 
The  police  call  it  murder,  and 
after  me — or  soon  will  be." 
Mr.  Colley,  the  terse  voice,  the 


lights  everywhere  in  the  straight,  long 
street,  the  hum  of  passing  cars,  had  a 
nightmare  sharpness. 

Roy  said,  "The  place  was  a  top-floor 
apartment  we  had  the  use  of,  for  politi- 
cal conferences.  Call  'em  that.  The  man 
who  rents  it  was  away,  as  it  happens. 
The  rest  of  us,  half  a  dozen  of  us,  lit  out 
quick.  The  police  have  a  shrewd  idea 
who  uses  the  place,  who  to  look  for.  The 
first  one  rounded  up  and  questioned  will 
paint  it  black  for  me — may  have  done 
so  already,  for  all  I  know.  That's  why 
1  haven't  dared  go  home,  and  why  I  had 
to  be  so  careful  in  contacting  you." 

Mr.  Colley  felt  stunned;  he  couldn't 
think. 

Roy  said  bitterly,  "You  warned  me 
and  you  were  right.  I've  always  been  a 
crackpot.  But  I  got  wise  to  myself,  and 
to  the  rest  of  them,  last  night.  That's 
what  the  scrap  was  about,  and  why 
they'll  make  the  worst  they  can  of  it  for 
me.  It  wasn't  murder,  but  it'll  be  called 
murder — if  they  get  me." 

Mr.  Colley  sighed  deeply.  "What  are 
you  going  to  do?" 

"That  depends  on  you.  Father." 

"What  do  you  mean?"  said  Mr.  Colley 
blankly. 

"Isn't  it  obvious?"  Roy  said.  "My 
only  chance  is  to  get  out  of  the  country 
by  the  first  possible  plane.  I  daren't  try 
it  on  my  own  passport.  The  only  person 
who  could  provide  me  with  a  forged  one, 
with  a  forged  visa  for  a  place  where  I'd 
be  safe — is  you." 

The  enormity  of  the  proposal  struck 
Mr.  Colley  like  a  thunderbolt.  He  was  a 
superforger.  But  it  wasn't  his  skill  alone 
that  had  made  his  strange  career  possi- 
ble; he  could  have  had  no  such  career 
without  deep  patriotism  and  unimpeach- 
able moral  integrity.  He  was  a  human 
paradox — a  forger  with  honor. 

But  he  was  also  a  father. 

Mortally  shocked,  he  stared  at  his  son. 
And  the  haggard,  handsome  face,  the 
gray,  desperate  eyes,  pierced  him.  He 
couldn't  face  them.  He  strode  on, 
abysses  seemed  to  be  cracking  open 
around  him. 

"How  did  you  know  what  my  work 
was?"  he  said  thickly. 

"I've  known  for  a  long  time,"  Roy 
said.  "What  does  it  matter?"  There  was 
a  repressed  violence  in  his  tone  as  he 
added,  "D'you  think  I'd  ask  you  what  I'm 
asking  if  it  weren't  life  and  death?  I 
ask  it  because  I  must." 

"You  don't  understand,"  Mr.  Colley 
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said.  "I'm  trusted — implicitly.  You  don't 
know  what  it  is  you're  asking." 

"I'm  asking  for  a  chance  to  stay  alive." 

The  brutal  truth  of  the  words  nailed 
Mr.  Colley  implacably  to  his  quandary. 
"I  can't  do  it,  Roy,"  he  said  hoarsely. 

"I'll  destroy  the  document  the  instant 
I  reach  my  destination,"  Roy  said.  "Once 
there,  I'll  get  hold  of  other  papers  some- 
how. But  right  now,  I  must  get  out  of 
the  country.  I've  figured  out  an  identity, 
a  description,  all  details.    Here — " 

Mr.  Colley  felt  a  folded  paper  thrust 
into  his  hand. 

"I  can  transfer  the  photograph  from 
my  own  passport,"  Roy  said.  "It  near 
enough  fits  my  description,  yet  is  so  little 
like  me  that  it'll  get  by." 

"I  can't  do  it,"  Mr.  Colley  repeated 
mechanically. 

"You're  my  only  chance,"  Roy  said. 
"I've  got  to  count  on  you.  I'll  be  here, 
on  this  corner,  tomorrow  night,  at  seven 
— unless  I'm  picked  up." 

"No,"  said  Mr.  Colley  urgently. 
"Wait—"  .    . 

BUT  Roy  was  gone,  cutting  out 
obliquely  across  the  street.  A  bus 
slid  by  and  masked  him.  And  Mr.  Col- 
ley, after  a  minute,  walked  on.  He 
walked  blindly,  his  hand  clenched  on 
the  slip  of  paper  in  his  pocket,  his 
beard  sunk  on  his  chest.  Master  forger! 
He  writhed  under  the  irony  of  his  situ- 
ation. During  the  war  alone,  literally 
hundreds  of  agents  had  owed  their  lives 
to  his  mastery  of  his  craft.  At  this  ac- 
tual minute,  in  perilous  corners  of  a 
tortured  world  men  were  risking  their 
necks  on  the  strength  of  bits  of  paper 
of  his  fabrication.  Could  he  deny  such 
a  bit  of  paper  to  his  own  son? 

Mr.  Colley  walked  on  and  on.  He 
walked  for  miles,  but  he  could  neither 
walk  away  from  his  quandary  nor  re- 
solve it.  In  his  fingers  was  the  cunning 
of  a  master  criminal;  in  his  character  was 
the  principle  of  a  man  of  honor. 

Mr.  Colley  came  in  from  the  darkness, 
blinking,  to  the  lighted  hall  of  the  hotel, 
with  the  feeling  of  a  man  who  had  been 
contending  with  devils.  They  were  still 
with  him.  He  was  late  for  dinner;  the 
boarders  were  having  coffee  in  the 
lounge.  Through  an  arch  with  red  drapes 
hitched  up  with  bobbles — it  was  an  old- 
fashioned  hotel — he  could  see  Miss  Rosa 
Palfrey,  spinster  daughter  of  a  defunct 
consular  official,  protruding  her  lower 
lip  as  she  knitted. 


Mr.  Colley  hung  up  his  oveim 
hat.  He  made  an  effort  to  pic 
usual  imperturbable  appearancH 
fng  his  watch  chain  and  fluffirB 
beard.  But  he  was  thinking  of  ^ 
seeking  Roy,  and  there  was 
thumping  in  his  chest  as  he  ask 
callers  or  messages,  Mrs.  Rook 

The  manageress  shook  a  sci 
brassy  coiffure.   "Nothing,  Mr.| 
she  said.    "A  very  dull  day. 
Mercer's  gone  away  for  a  while. 
of  hers  brought  a  note  and  took 
her  things  for  her.   Such  a  prettj 
a  hat  with  a  blue  feather.    Ni 
girl  medical  students  always 
on  the  eye,  don't  they?  I  expectl 
tors  choose  them.  Will  you  ha\ji 
now,  Mr.  Colley?  Your  son  ha 
in  since  yesterday.  I  don't  know  j 
expecting  him?" 

"I  expect  him  when  I  see 
days,"  Mr.  Colley  said  grimly, 
upstairs. 

In  his  big,  comfortable  rooi 
he  unfolded  the  slip  of  paper  It 
given  him.    He  glanced  over  tlj 
bled,  untrue  details,  and  said 
"No!  No!" 

Taking  out  his  lighter,  he  cr) 
a  bookcase.  He  held  the  paper) 
ash  tray  there,  clicked  the  lijl 
flame.  But  he  didn't  immediate) 
the  flame  to  the  paper.  He  stot' 
ing  at  a  silver-framed  photograpl 
bookcase.  It  was  a  photograjf 
slight,  dark-haired,  gray-eyed 
and  of  a  sturdy,  dark-haired, 
old  boy  with  an  arm  proudly,) 
tively  about  her  shoulders. 

Mr.  Colley  stood  looking  at  th|| 
graph  for  a  long  time.  At  last,  hJ 
his  bearded  lips,  blew  out  the  fla| 
returned  the  paper  to  his  pocket 

It  was  a  masterpiece  of  the 
art  which  Mr.  Colley  produced  n  I 
he  had  never  done  a  better.  II 
bitter  thought  that  Roy's  passl 
freedom  should  be  his  own  prof| 
death  warrant,  but  so  it  was. 
were  caught  with  it,  Mr.  CollejJ 
be  criminally  involved  at  once, 
got  away,  Mr.  Colley  still  couldl 
tinue  in  his  position  here;  he  <| 
go  on  sitting  at  this  desk  in  the! 
edge  that  he  had  abused  a  trustl 
resign  on  the  grounds  of  ill  heal 
he'd  accept  neither  award  nor  r| 
He  couldn't  do  it. 

It  crossed  his  mind  fleetinglyJ 
der  whether  Roy  fully  understock 
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he  had  asked  of  his  father;  but  the  ques- 
tion answered  itself.  Roy  didn't.  He 
couldn't  be  expected  to. 

He  gave  his  work  a  final  scrutiny.  It 
was  to  be  hoped  Roy  would,  in  fact,  be 
able  sufficiently  to  alter  his  appearance 
as  to  fit  these  details,  and  that  he  knew 
what  he  was  doing  in  transferring  the 
photograph  from  his  own  old  passport. 
It  seemed  risky.  But  that  was  Roy's 
affair.    Mr.  Colley  had  done  his  part. 

He  put  the  document  away  in  his 
pocket.  But  there  was  another  worry 
which  all  day  had  been  growing  and 
growing  in  the  back  of  his  mind — a 
natural  worry  to  a  man  who  for  many 
years  had  thought  in  terms  of  secrecy, 
security:  Just  where  and  from  whom 
had  Roy  learned  the  nature  of  his  fa- 
ther's profession? 

Mr.  Colley  leaned  back  in  his  chair, 
looking  at  the  men  in  green  eyeshades, 
stooped  in  absorption  over  their  desks. 

The  measure  of  his  own  sense  of  guilt 
was  the  fact  that  he  would  have  staked 
his  life  on  the  integrity  of  these  under- 
forgers  of  his.  Several  of  them  he  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  taking  home  with 
him  occasionally  to  dine  and  spend  an 
evening.  Could  one  of  them  have  made 
some  revealing,  chance  remark  to  Roy? 
It  was  possible.  Yet  he  himself  had  so 
ingrained  in  them  the  sense  of  caution 
that  he  found  it  hard  to  believe. 

It  was  easier  to  believe  that  Roy  might 
have  heard  it  from  the  people  with 
whom  he  had  been  associating.  They 
were  the  sort  who  might  make  it  their 
business  to  ferret  out  the  precise  occupa- 
tion of  enigmatic,  bearded,  dignified 
gentlemen  in  the  capital — 

A  chill  prickling  swept  over  Mr.  Col- 
ley. His  beard  sank  on  his  chest.  The 
document  seemed  to  glow  in  his  pocket. 

"Can  I  clear  your  basket,  sir?" 

"Eh?"  Mr.  Colley  looked  up  with  a 
start  at  the  lugubrious  Peters,  with  his 
sack.  "Is  it  that  late?"  said  Mr.  Colley. 
He  pinched  on  his  ribboned  eyeglasses. 
The  desks  had  been  vacated;  the  church 
clock  was  striking.  The  measured 
chimes  had  for  him  the  irrevocable  so- 
lemnity of  a  passing  bell.  He  was 
shocked  to  feel  his  legs  unsteady  under 
him  as  he  stood  up.  "All  right,  I'm  fin- 
ished, Peters,"  he  said. 

AS  HE  traveled  down  in  the  elevator, 
i,  the  thing  he  feared  shaped  itself 
huge  and  shadowy  and  evil,  impending 
over  him — a  shadow  blacker  than  mur- 
der. He  braced  himself  to  meet  it. 

He  didn't  go  directly  to  the  corner 
where  he  was  to  meet  Roy.  He  took  a 
back  street  and  came  out  on  the  oppo- 
site side  from  the  corner.  He  was  ahead 
of  time.  He  stood  waiting  in  a  dark  door- 
way partly  hidden  by  a  sidewalk  tree. 
There  was  something  he  had  to  know,  of 
which  he  had  to  be  quite  certain,  before 
he  handed  the  forged  passport  to  his  son. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  street,  near 
the  corner,  was  a  lighted  sandwich  bar. 
Presently  a  man  in  a  trench  coat  and  soft 
felt  hat  emerged  from  the  bar,  and, 
hands  in  pockets,  walked  to  the  corner. 
It  was  Roy.  Distantly,  the  clock  struck 
seven. 

Mr.  Colley  stayed  where  he  was. 

Across  the  street,  Roy  prowled  up  and 
down.  A  bus  halted,  dropped  a  couple  of 
passengers,  moved  on  again.  Mr.  Colley 
saw  Roy  glance  at  his  wrist  watch,  then 
resume  his  pacing. 

Time  dragged  for  Mr.  Colley.  He  was 
waiting  for  Roy  to  abandon  his  vigil.  He 
intended  to  follow  Roy  to  wherever  he 
was  hiding  out.  Before  he  gave  Roy  the 
passport,  Mr.  Colley  had  to  be  certain 
that  Roy  was  on  his  own  in  this  busi- 
ness— that  when  he  had  said  he  was 
through  *ith  his  associates,  he  had  told 
the  truth. 

Half  an  hour  passed.  Watching  that 
restless  figure,  on  the  opposite  corner, 
Mr.  Colley  knew  instinctively  the  exact 
moment  when  it  dawned  upon  Roy  that 
his  father  wasn't  coming.  Something  in 


the  way  Roy  paused  and  stared  up  the 
long,  lighted  street  betrayed  him. 

After  a  minute,  Roy  turned,  walking 
fast.  Mr.  Colley  stepped  out  from  the 
doorway,  to  follow;  but  Roy  went  only 
as  far  as  the  sandwich  bar.  He  turned  in 
there,  and  almost  at  once  reappeared. 
There  was  a  woman  with  him.  She  wore 
a  fur  coat,  and  that  was  about  all  Mr. 
Colley  could  see  of  her.  The  two  walked 
away  together.  Mr.  Colley  cut  obliquely 
across  the  street  and  followed. 

He  was  grim.  Here  was  corroboration 
of  his  doubt,  his  suspicion.  Roy  hadn't 
told  him  the  whole  truth.  Mr.  Colley 
desperately  feared  what  that  truth  might 
prove  to  be,  but  he  was  determined  to 
get  it. 

Not  once  did  either  of  the  couple  look 
back.  Mr.  Colley  had  no  difficulty  in  fol- 
lowing them.  In  ten  minutes,  they  came 
to  a  gaunt,  shabby  apartment  house. 
They  went  in. 

MR.  COLLEY  mounted  the  steps 
cautiously,  peered  in  through  the 
half-glassed,  swing  doors.  He  could  see 
Roy  and  his  companion  going  up  the 
stairs.  There  seemed  to  be  nobody  in  the 
lobby.  He  pushed  open  the  swing  doors 
and  crossed  quickly  to  the  stairs  himself. 

As  he  climbed,  he  could  hear  their 
footsteps  mounting  the  flight  above. 
Four  flights  they  went  up,  then  he  heard 
them  stop,  heard  the  faint  buzz  of  a  bell. 

He  stole  on  upward.  Now,  peering 
between  the  banister  rails,  he  could  see 
the  two  standing  outside  a  door  with  the 
number  48  on  it.  The  door  opened  a 
crack,  then  opened  wider.  Mr.  Colley 
glimpsed  a  man  in  shirt  sleeves.  He  was 
about  Roy's  age  and  build,  with  black, 
close-curling  hair,  a  blue-shaven  jaw,  and 
a  wide,  loose,  orator's  mouth.  He  peered 
at  the  couple  through  thick-lensed  spec- 
tacles. 

"You've  been  long  enough,"  he  said 
harshly.  "You  get  it  for  me?" 

Roy  shook  his  head. 

The  spectacles  flashed  to  the  girl. 
"What's  this,  Cora?" 

She  shrugged.  The  man  drew  the  door 
wider,  motioned  them  to  enter.  The  door 
slammed  shut. 

Mr.  Colley  moved  quietly  along  the 
landing,  put  his  ear  to  the  door.  The 
thumping  was  heavy  in  his  chest.  Inside, 
the  murmur  of  voices  was  indistinguish- 
able. After  a  moment,  he  gave  it  up. 
He  started  back  down  the  stairs. 

He  knew  all  he  needed  to  know,  any- 
way. He  should  have  guessed  from  the 
first  that  Roy  couldn't  really  change  his 
appearance  so  considerably  as  to  fit  the 
details  he  had  furnished.  Neither,  if  he 
were  on  the  run,  would  he  risk  his  own 
photograph  on  the  faked  passport. 

The  truth  was  glaring  to  Mr.  Colley 
now.  Roy  didn't  have  to  leave  the  coun- 
try. The  fire-escape  murder  had  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  this  business — ex- 
cept that  reading  of  it  in  the  paper,  Roy 
had  seen  how  he  could  use  it  to  force 
out  of  his  father  the  faked  documents 
needed  by  one  of  his  political  friends. 

It  wasn't  Roy's  photograph  that  was  to 
have  gone  on  the  passport;  it  was  a  pho- 
tograph on  which  that  spectacled  man 
could  get  by.  A  man  probably  wanted 
for  subversive  political  activity — 

Rage  and  contempt  burned  in  Mr. 
Colley.  It  was  plain  enough,  now,  where 
Roy  had  learned  his  father's  profession. 
He  had  learned  it  from  his  shady  asso- 
ciates. They  probably  had  recruited  Roy, 
flattered  and  made  much  of  him,  simply 
on  the  chance  that  one  day  they  might, 
through  him,  be  able  to  command  the 
services  of  a  master  forger. 

Mr.  Colley  walked  out  of  the  building. 
For  his  son  as  a  murderer  trying  to  es- 
cape, he  had  been  prepared  to  sacrifice 
everything  that  mattered  to  him.  But  for 
what  his  son  was  now  revealed — 

Mr.  Colley  paused  on  the  opposite 
sidewalk,  looked  back  at  the  building. 
He  was  shaking  with  rage.  He  fumbled 
for  his  ribboned  eyeglasses,  pinched  them 
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onto  his  nose  to  look  for  the  number  of 
the  house.  He  knew  what  he  had  to 
do,  and  that  was  send  the  police  here. 

But  as  he  looked  across  the  street,  the 
girl  in  the  fur  coat,  the  girl  called  Cora, 
pushed  open  the  swing  doors  and  ran 
down  the  steps.  It  was  the  first  time  Mr. 
Colley  had  seen  her  while  he  had  his 
glasses  on.  And  something  about  her 
awoke  an  odd  echo  in  his  mind — some- 
thing familiar,  something  he  had  heard. 

AS  SHE  turned  up  the  street,  walking 
L  fast,  he  remembered  suddenly.  He 
knew  what  he  was  groping  for.  It  was  for 
something  Mrs.  Rooke,  the  hotel  man- 
ageress, had  said.  "Miss  Mercer's  gone 
away  for  a  while.  A  friend  of  hers 
brought  a  note.  Such  a  pretty  girl,  in  a 
hat  with  a  blue  feather — " 

The  girl  walking  there  along  the  oppo- 
site sidewalk — Cora — wore  a  rakish  little 
navy-blue  hat  with  a  bright  blue  feather. 

Coincidence?  Mr.  Colley  didn't  be- 
lieve it  for  a  second.  He  followed  Cora. 
The  idea  which  had  flashed  on  him  must 
be  right! 

Suddenly  he  began  to  run.  At  the  cor- 
ner of  the  street,  Cora  was  getting  into  a 
taxi.  He  was  too  late  to  stop  her.  The 
door  slammed  and  the  taxi  started.  He 
ran  on  to  the  corner,  looked  helplessly 
after  the  receding  rear  light. 

He  heard  another  car  coming  up.  He 
didn't  wait  to  see  if  it  was  a  taxi.  He  ran 
in  front  of  it,  throwing  up  his  hands,  and 
the  car  stopped  with  a  squeal  of  brakes. 
There  were  two  men  in  it,  uniformed, 
one  of  them  holding  a  microphone.  His 
spirits  soared.  It  was  a  police  car. 

"What's  the  trouble?"  the  driver  said 
curtly. 

Mr.  Colley  produced  the  pass  card  to 
the  building  in  which  he  worked.  The 
official  stamp  on  it  was  impressive. 

"Follow  that  taxi  ahead,"  he  said.  "I 
think  I  can  put  you  onto  a  wanted  man." 

"Get  in,"  said  the  driver  curtly.  The 
police  car  shot  away  up  the  long,  straight 
street. 

"Don't  overtake,"  Mr.  Colley  said. 
"Just  follow." 

"Who  is  this  man?"  the  driver  de- 
manded. 

"I  don't  know  his  name,"  said  Mr.  Col- 
ley. "All  I  know  is  that  he's  conspiring 
to  obtain  a  forged  passport  and  visa,  and 
that  I've  reason  to  think  he's  wanted  for 
some  political  offense.  He  isn't  in  the  taxi 
there — a  woman  is  a  part  of  the  conspir- 
acy, and  we've  got  to  follow  her.  The 
man  himself  is  at  an  apartment  house 
back  there" — he  gave  the  address — "in 
room  48.  I  advise  you  to  call  in  on  your 
radio  and  have  him  picked  up." 

The  man  next  to  the  driver  already  was 
talking  into  his  microphone. 

"I  think  you'll  find  two  men  in  room 
48  there,"  said  Mr.  Colley.  "One  is  the 
fugitive.  The  other  is  my  son — Roy 
Colley.  Unless  I'm  badly  mistaken,  he's 
been  acting  only  under  threats — coer- 
cion. We  shall  know  when  this  taxi 
reaches  its  destination." 

"It's  pulling  up  now,"  said  the  driver, 
and  he  swung  the  police  car  up  to  the 
curb  and  stopped. 

It  was  a  quiet,  residential  street.  A 
hundred  yards  ahead,  Cora  was  paying 
off  the  taxi.  As  it  moved  away,  she 
turned  in  at  the  gate  of  a  house.  The 
police  car  purred  forward  slowly  and 
stopped  again,  outside  the  house. 

"If  I  may  make  a  suggestion,"  Mr. 
Colley  said,  "I  think  it  would  be  well  if 
one  of  you  slipped  around  to  keep  an 
eye  on  the  back  of  the  house,  while  the 
other  came  to  the  front  door  with  me." 

The  house  lay  back  from  the  road,  be- 
hind lawns  and  trees. 

That  thumping  was  in  Mr.  Colley's 
chest  again,  measured  and  sultry,  as  he 
put  a  finger  on  the  bell  push  of  the  front 
door  and  kept  it  there.  Seconds  passed, 
with  the  bell  sounding  insistently  in  the 
depths  of  the  house.  At  last,  footsteps 
sounded.  The  door  opened  and  a  man's 
figure  stood  shadowy  on  the  threshold. 


"Who  is  it?"  he  said.  "What     " 

Mr.  Colley  thrust  past  him  into 
dimly  illumined  by  the  glow  frorj 
open  door  of  a  room. 

Mr.    Colley    raised    his    voice, 
shouted,  "Mary!    Mary  Mercer!' 

A  figure  appeared  suddenly  it! 
lighted  doorway  across  the  hall.  I| 
Cora.  She  saw  Mr.  Colley,  saw  tht 
formed  man  behind  him,  and 
back  into  the  room  from  which  shi] 
come. 

From  somewhere  upstairs  cami] 
faint  sound  of  a  voice  shouting,  of  s| 
one  beating  on  a  locked  door. 

"You  hear?"  said  Mr.  Colley. 
hear  that?  I  was  right!" 

The  man  who  had  answered  tht| 
made  a  sudden  dash  for  the  open  j 
door.  The  policeman's  foot  shot  out] 
man  tripped  and  fell  sprawling. 

Mr.  Colley  pounded  up  the  si 
"Mary!"  he  shouted.    "Mary!" 

"Here,"  she  called. 

He  found  the  door.  The  key  wt| 
the  outside.  He  turned  it  and  thrus, 
door  open.  The  girl  stood  in  a  s 
windowless,  electrically  lighted  root 
clean-cut  girl  with  an  amber  shine  n 
hair  and  nazel  eyes  fixed  increduk 
upon  him. 

"Uncle  Colley!"  She  held  out 
hands  to  him.    "How  did  you  find  i 

"I  followed  a  blue  feather,"  said 
Colley. 

"But,  Roy?"  she  said.  "Is  he  all  r: 
They  wanted  him  to  get  something 
them.  They  were  holding  me — threi 
ing  to  kill  me — unless  he  got  it- 

"He  did   his  best,"  said   Mr.  G 
grimly.     Holding   both   her   hands, 
looked  at  her  for  a  moment.   The: 
added  gently,  "In  his  shoes,  Mar; 
have  done  as  he  did." 
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UT  Mr.  Colley  wasn't  in  Roy's  st/ 
He  was  in  his  own.   The  know! 


sat  like  a  great  weight  upon  his  sfafl 
ders  as,  in  his  chief's  office  an  hour  ll 
he  explained  what  had  happened. 

The  colonel  nodded.    His  sleek,  fl 
row   head   gleamed   like   black    laccj: 
He  said,  "You've  put  a  dangerous  l 
behind  bars,  Colley,  where  he  belorB  L 
He  chuckled.    "If  they'd  known  yofi 
well  as  I  do,  they'd  have  known  tpj 
was  no  inducement — not  even  a  sjlj 
safety — that  could  command  the  sH  L 
ices  of  our  old  master  forger.   Eh,  <)\\ 
ley?" 

Mr.  Colley  looked  at  his  ham  Hi 
broad,  strong,  well-kept,  like  a  pian/Ji 
He  had  been  vain  about  those  ha  ii 
proud  of  their  skill.  He  felt  suddll 
very  old.  He  felt  in  his  pocket,  drewB 
the  forged  passport  and  laid  it  onl 
desk. 

The  colonel's  jet-black,  shrewd  t 
hardened.  He  picked  up  the  passr. 
riffled  through  it,  and  with  no  chang  i 
his  tone  said,  "A  good  bit  of  work,  (' 
ley.  A  masterpiece." 

"My  last,  of  course,"  Mr.  Colley  s'; 
and  he  stood  up. 

The  colonel  rose,  too.  His  lean  1 
looked  a  little  more  haggard  and  yell 

"I  wish  you  hadn't  shown  it  to  me,' 
said. 

"What  else  could  I  do?" 

The  colonel  sighed.  "We're  in  a  h; 
inhuman  service,"  he  said,  and  he  offc 
his  hand.    "I'm  sorry,  Colley." 

Going  down  for  the  last  time  in 
elevator,  Mr.  Colley  tried  not  to  tb 
about  the  closure  he  had  put  to  the 
reer  of  a  master  forger.  He  had  d 
what  he  had  to  do.  It  was  over.  Outs 
in  a  taxi,  Mary  and  Roy  would  be  w 
ing.  They  thought  he  had  scored  a 
umph.  They  didn't  understand.  T 
never  would,  if  he  could  help  it.  He'd 
them  he'd  retired  because  he  was  getl 
old  and  wanted  to  grow  roses. 

The  elevator  sighed  to  a  stands 
Mr.  Colley  squared  his  shoulders, 
drew  a  deep  breath,  fluffed  up  his  be£ 
and  with  dignity  clashed  back  the  i 
gates.  the  I 
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CONFUCIUS  IN  LOUISVILLE 
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Continued  from  page  25 


:  hough  he  stopped  wearing  most  of 

onfederate  clothes   around    1942, 

he  left  politics  to  go  back  to  col- 

,  "nothing  could  make  him  give  up  his 

siring  tie.   Always  his  trade-mark. 

i  his  badge  of  office  and  is  being 

'v ;''a*d  widely    and   sold    in   Louisville 

i    as    the    "Farnsley."     When    the 

r  and  his  committee  welcome  vis- 

dignitaries,  they  present  them  first 

a  key  to  the  city  and  then  with  a 

string  tie. 

:xander,    Farnsley's   older   son,    is 
'kbly  the  only  six-year-old  in  the  na- 
1*i 


better  schools  and  educational  facilities. 
The  mayor  was  willing  to  have  a  crack 
at  all  these  things.  Just  one  thing  stood 
in  his  way — money.  Accordingly,  he  put 
through  an  Occupational  License  Tax, 
which  meant  that  every  person  earning 
an  income  from  work  in  the  city  would 
contribute  one  per  cent  to  the  municipal 
government.  Today,  the  tax  is  bringing 
in  an  additional  $3,000,000  a  year,  ex- 
panding the  city  budget  to  $10,591,054. 
People  are  accepting  it  because  it  has  en- 
abled Farnsley  to  carry  out  their  wishes. 


#ho  wears  a  black  string  tie  day  in         Repaved  Only  Driving  Lanes 


la>  out 

e  won't  wear  anythin'  else,"  Farns- 

DM  said  proudly. 

rnsley  has  not  abandoned  Confed- 
traditions  altogether.  He  is  com- 
'ijler  of  Andrew  Broaddus  Camp  No. 
"^Sons  of  Confederate  Veterans.  He 
''on  a  street  called  Confederate  Place, 

us  telephone  number  is  in  the  Cal- 
4  exchange.  When  the  city  proposed 

j\e  the  monument  to  the  Confed- 

dead.  that  stands  at  one  end  of  the 

.  Farnsley  took  up  a  musket  and 

>ut  and  stood  guard.   The  monu- 

■'  is  still  there,  and  he  likes  to  salute 

:ry  morning  on  the  way  to  work, 
ally,  when  traveling  North,  he 
*fcs  a  carpetbag,  in  defiance  of  the 

ees  who  carried  carpetbags  through 
ith  during  Reconstruction  days. 

Own  Brand  of  Bourbon 

the  thirties.  Farnsley  manufactured 
ed  86-proof  bourbon  for  himself 
friends.  He  called  it  Rebel  Yell. 
ten  he  tried  to  make  a  whisky  espe- 
for  his  Northern  friends,  he  ran 
%ouble.  A  federal  board  rejected  his 
■•osed    brand    name,    Damnyankee, 
the  comment  "bad  taste."  Farnsley 
he  whisky  Bad  Taste. 
isley's    Confederate    phase    ulti- 
\  was  replaced  by  his  current,  or 
Jese,    period.    Confucius    reputedly 
•fa   strong   man   for  public-opinion 
\  So  is  Farnsley.  Soon  after  becom- 
^layor,  he  called  in  his  friend  Elmo 
^.t  to  find  out  what  the  people  wanted 
In  his  first  poll,  Roper  learned 
the  citizens'  main  desires  were  im- 
3  ed  streets,  more  and   better  play- 
:mds  and  parks,  better  public-health 
1  ces,  increased  salaries  for  city  em- 
|  pa,  more  policemen,  a  better  pen- 
system  for  policemen  and  firemen, 
r  traffic  conditions,  and  more  and 


v  I 


Appointing  William  Meyers  as  the 
new  Director  of  Finance,  Farnsley  hap- 
pily began  to  spend  the  money.  He  first 
got  to  work  on  the  streets,  many  of  which 
hadn't  been  fixed  for  fifteen  years.  The 
new  budget,  however,  wasn't  enough  to 
include  a  complete  resurfacing  program. 
So  Farnsley  told  the  engineers  to  repave 
only  on  the  driving  lanes,  leaving  park- 
ing spaces  as  they  were.  His  critics  called 
the  new  streets  "band-aids." 

"Maybe  they  are,"  Farnsley  com- 
mented, "but  those  streets  sure  needed 
first  aid." 

To  date,  the  city  has  resurfaced,  re- 
stored or  repaired  more  than  43  miles  of 
streets.  At  this  writing,  engineers  are 
working  on  20  miles  more. 

Public  Works  Director  Herman  T. 
Meiners  says  that  the  mayor's  system 
has  saved  about  $1.60  per  running  foot, 
thereby  enabling  his  department  to  build 
nearly  50  per  cent  more  streets  than  was 
possible  under  old  methods. 

Farnsley  next  turned  his  attention  to 
traffic.  Experts  had  agreed  that  Louis- 
ville's problem  was  one  of  the  worst  in 
the  nation.  Undaunted,  Farnsley  sat 
down  at  a  table  in  the  Wynn  Stay,  a 
men's  luncheon  club  that  serves  as  one 
of  his  offices  away  from  city  hall,  and 
marked  up  maps  of  the  city  with  red, 
green  and  black  pencils.  Simply  by 
making  the  best  use  of  all  available 
streets  and  reorganizing  traffic  regula- 
tions, he  came  up  with  a  workable  solu- 
tion to  the  problem,  synchronizing  traffic 
lights,  designating  more  one-way  streets 
and  establishing  a  belt  highway  encir- 
cling the  city. 

Farnsley  next  raised  police  salaries  an 
average  of  $25  a  month  and  started  work 
on  a  new  pension  plan  which  will  go  into 
effect  this  year.  To  release  male  patrol- 
men for  more  active  duty,  he  put  25  lady 
cops  on  the  force  to  handle  traffic  at  in- 
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'I  don't  care  about  the  salary  just  so  long 
as  I  can  get  a  crack  at  an  expense  account" 
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ENJOY  the  best  that  Canada  offers.  Play  in  the  mountain-and-sea  setting  of 
the  glorious  West  Coast  (Vancouver  harbor,  above),  or  see  the  sights  of 
her  Eastern  Cities:  Toronto,  Ottawa,  Montreal,  Quebec,  Halifax  .  .  .  You 
go  in  comfort  by  Canadian  National,  the  railway  to  everywhere  in  Canada. 


6ait/  Pi  \Alvfc,  u/4u/  awmi 
CANAVAtS   BEST  I " 


yo\A) 


EXPLORE  the  snug  harbors,  the  historic 
towns,  the  "picture  places"  of  Canada's 
Maritime  Provinces.  (Above,  deep-sea  fish- 
ing craft  at  Lunenburg,  Nova  Scotia).  The 
Ocean  Limited,  the  International  Limited  and 
other  Canadian  National  "name"  trains  give 
easy  access  to  all  Eastern  Canada. 


BE  THE  QUEST  of  the  largest  railway  system  in 
North  America  .  .  .  travelling  happy-go-lazy  to 
choice  vacation  areas  .  .  .  stopping  at  Canadian 
National  resorts  and  big-city  hotels  of  distinction' 
To  California  and  anywhere  West,  to  New  York 
and  anywhere  East,  go  Canadian  National. 
"We'll  tell  you  where  and  lake  you  there!" 


*  Here  they  are,  the.  10  Top  Vtirn- 
tioixi  aft  revealed  in  a  1948  survey 
ol  U.S.  Iravrl  preferences:  Alaska 
Crude  *  British  Columbia  •  Cana- 
Hi.-in  Korkies  •  Cros»-(Unada  Kail 
I'Hir  •  baslcrn  Citiea  and  the 
Lturentians  •  <;«*(>«'■  anil  the 
Saguenay  •  Lake  of  the  Wood* 
Maritime  Province*  •  Highland* 
of  Ontario  •  Winnipeg  cV  Hudson 
Bay.  Choote  your  vacation — then 
have  your  neareat  Canadian 
National   office   plan    it   for    you. 


CANADIAN 


THE    RAILWAY    TO    EVERYWHERE    IN    CANADA 

Canadian  Notional  office*  In  U.S. —  Boston,  Buffalo,  Chicago,  Cincinnati,  Detroit, 
Duluth,  Kansas  City,  Los  Angeles,  Minneapolis,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh, 
Portland*  Me.*  Son  Francisco,  Seattle,  St.  Louis,  Washington,  DC.  In  Canada,  360 
McCtll  St.,  Montreal.  No  passports  required  of  U.S.  citizen,. 
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Top  off  your  shave  with  Seaforth 
Lotion  and  enjoy  the  bracing  air  of 
the  Scotch  Highlands— the  cool  crisp- 
ness  of  heather  and  fern  ! 
Seaforth  Lotion  soothes  and  cools 
...smells  fresh,  not  fragrant  Start 
your  days  —  and  dates  — with  That 
Wonderful   Seaforth    Feeling! 


SHAVING 
LOTION 
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In  handmade  stoneware  ;ug. 
Only  I  00 


MAKE  HARD  FAIRWAYS  "WALK  EASY" 


W: 
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•Sock*. 

They're  "STA-SIZED"  lor  lasting  comfort 


You  may  never  be  satisfied  with  your  golf 
score... but  Shrink-treated  Wigwam  Socks 
keep  you  happy  about  the  walk  .  .  .  pro- 
vide springy,  absorbent,  non-binding  com- 
fort on  the  fairways.  They're  STA-SIZED 
for  lasting  comfort.  Hundreds  of  home 
wash-and-wear  tests  show  they  will  not 
shrink  below  the  knitted  size.  Wear  Wig- 
wams   —    Wigwams    wear    well. 

Ml  f or Aevery^ sport 

Hand  Knit  Hosiery  Co.,  Sheboygan,  Wis. 

at   leading   sporting    goods    and  department   stores 


r  r 


"I'm  coming,  just  as  soon  as  I  finish  this  word" 


CHARLfS    STRAUSS 


tersections  near  schools.  (He  had  asked 
for  100  but  settled  for  25.) 

The  more  active  duty  for  which  the 
mayor  released  the  men  was  crime  pre- 
vention. Louisville  had  long  been  con- 
sidered, by  many  critics,  one  of  the 
shadier  cities  in  the  nation.  At  one  time 
its  red-light  district  was  ten  blocks 
square.  In  1948  bookmakers  reportedly 
were  doing  an  estimated  annual  gross 
business  of  around  $20,000,000. 

Late  last  year  Farnsley  authorized 
Safety  Director  David  McCandless  to 
organize  a  vice  squad.  Today,  Mc- 
Candless estimates  that  handbooks  have 
been  cut  down  by  at  least  a  third.  He 
also  says  that  there  are  no  houses  of 
prostitution  in  the  city. 

Made  Mayor  by  the  Aldermen 

Farnsley  did  all  these  things  because 
the  people  wanted  them  done — but, 
ironically  enough,  he  was  not  elected 
by  the  people  in  the  first  place.  He  was 
put  in  by  the  aldermen,  after  the  death  of 
the  former  mayor,  Leland  Taylor. 

The  contest  was  a  bitter  battle  between 
two  camps  of  the  local  Democratic  party 
—one  headed  by  Mrs.  Lennie  McLaugh- 
lin, successor  to  old-time  political  boss 
Mike  Brennan,  and  the  other  composed 
of  Taylor's  former  allies.  They  had 
reached  an  impasse,  when  someone  sug- 
gested Farnsley's  name. 

The  McLaughlinites  did  not  want 
Farnsley  and  fought  his  election  bitterly, 
but  the  Taylor  clan  threw  their  weight 
behind  Farnsley  and  picked  up  new 
strength  from  labor.  In  a  stormy,  drawn- 
out  public  session  on  March  1,  1948,  the 
aldermen  elected  Farnsley  by  one  vote. 
But  a  state  law  provides  that  when  the 
aldermen  elect  a  mayor,  he  must  run 
again  in  the  next  general  election  for  a 
term  which  will  extend  to  the  next  may- 
oralty election. 

Farnsley  ran  again  last  November  and 
proved  that  his  whirlwind  administra- 
tion has  been  a  success.  Nevertheless,  he 
must  run  once  more  next  fall.  This  will 
make,  counting  primaries,  the  fifth  time 
he  has  run  for  mayor.  If  he  is  elected  and 
completes  his  term,  he  will  have  been 
mayor  longer  than  any  previous  holder 
of  the  office. 

Farnsley  was  born  in  1907,  the  son  of 
one  of  the  city's  oldest  families.  His  fa- 
ther is  Burrel  H.  Farnsley,  a  judge  in 
Jefferson  Circuit  Court,  Common  Pleas 
Branch.  His  childhood  was  spent  in  a 
pleasant  agrarian  way  of  life  at  Saint 
Helens,  just  outside  of  Louisville.    But 


as  Farnsley  grew  older,  he  gradually 
broke  away  from  his  sheltered  home. 

At  the  University  of  Louisville,  he  or- 
ganized his  fraternity  into  a  political  ma- 
chine from  which  all  campus  offices  were 
filled.  He  also  became  intensely  inter- 
ested in  Jefferson  and  formed  the  Jacobin 
Society  of  America  to  promote  Jeffer- 
sonian  thought.  He  ate  well,  drank  heav- 
ily, and  caroused  around  town  in  a 
1921 -model  Rolls  Royce. 

Because  of  his  notoriety  from  these 
college-boy  activities,  there  was  some 
question  of  how  much  he  was  dedicated 
to  the  public  interest  when  he  began  his 
political  career.  While  in  the  state  legis- 
lature he  passed  out  a  good  deal  of 
whisky  to  thirsty  colleagues.  He  was 
known  as  a  steadfast  machine  politician. 
"I'm  here  to  do  just  what  Mike  Brennan 
tells  me,"  he  told  a  friend  in  the  legis- 
lature. 

In  1942,  when  Farnsley  found  that  he 
was  ineligible  for  service  in  the  armed 
forces,  he  went  back  to  the  University  of 
Louisville  to  get  his  A.B.  Inevitably  he 
began  to  study  Jefferson,  his  old  idol,  and 
finally  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  Jef- 
ferson's democratic  ideas  did  not  come 
from  Plato  and  the  Greeks,  but  from  the 
18th-century  French  physiocrats.  Then 
he  went  to  Columbia  to  do  some  gradu- 
ate work  and  learned,  from  a  Chinese 
student,  that  the  physiocrats  had  taken 
most  of  their  ideas  from  China.  Farnsley 
soon  had  a  new  thesis — which  main- 
tained that  all  true  Western  democratic 
thought  had  its  roots  in  the  East — and 
in  the  teachings  of  Confucius. 

The  Man  Knew  What  He  Liked 

He  is  still  busy  trying  to  prove  and 
document  his  ideas.  He  reads  transla- 
tions of  Chinese  philosophy  constantly. 
Once,  while  speaking  to  some  laborers  at 
a  political  rally,  he  allowed  some  of  his 
philosophy  to  creep  into  his  speech.  "I 
didn't  understand  much  of  what  he  said 
at  the  rally,"  a  man  said  later,  "but  I 
liked  it." 

In  order  to  put  his  Confucian  princi- 
ples of  a  people's  government  into  prac- 
tice, Farnsley  sometimes  has  to  fight  the 
board  of  aldermen  who,  although  they 
elected  him  originally,  are  not  all  ardent 
Farnsleyites.  When  he  proposed  that  the 
city  buy  the  Louisville  Railway  Com- 
pany, which  operates  the  streetcars,  to 
provide  a  source  of  revenue,  the  alder- 
men turned  him  down  cold.  He  asked 
for  an  additional  12-cent  tax  to  improve 
and  repair  city  schools;  again  they  said 
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'lut  I'm  gonna  fight  for  the  tax 
liuvext  year,"  he  promises, 
nii  Confucius  and  Jefferson   both 
"Qd  in  cultural  activity  and  mass 

[i^on,  Farnsley  has  made  Louisville 
A  Ural  fanatic's  dream.  The  Main  Li- 
\  Uroadcasts  adult-education  classes 
"  V  0  branches.   All  1 1  libraries  are 
red  with  television  receivers.   Peo- 
borro'w  record  players,  records, 
picture    projectors    and    educa- 
ilms  from  them.   The  Louisville 
fony  this  year  has  commissioned 
:oposers  to  write  original  composi- 
'.'iind  to  conduct   them   in   world 
JtlJt».   "Farnsley's  idea,"  says  Con- 
'cf  Robert  Whitney,  happily. 
A'isley  helped  abolish  segregation  in 
>  juin  Library  and  on  the  36  streets 
(Zjmarked  off  to  fill  the  people's  de- 
ppidr  more  children's  play  facilities 
n&gy  is  now  building  a  $250,000  pub- 
:~»mming  pool.    This  year,  he  will 
;  Anent  city-budget  recreation  money 
■j  i  drive  to  be  called  The  Louisville 
swhich  will  raise  $  1 00.000  to  be  dis- 
;.  id  among  the  city's  artistic  groups. 
ftttad  of  Farnsley's  frequent  bursts 
'Wpkir,  which  are  the  despair  of  his 
relations  men,  was  a  conference 
rch  he  was  discussing  Louisville's 
ity  flag.    Farnsley  discussed  one 
and  then  went  extensively  into  the 
of  flags  carried  by  the  French 
Suddenly  he  interrupted  his  lec- 
1  don't  just  know  this  stuff,"  he 
-^jfeed.    "I  went  out  yesterday  and 
l  it  up." 

i   humanitarianism    often    causes 

^ithe  more  practical  politicians  on 

TP.  An  alderman  once  came  in  and 

lat  a  minor  city  employee  wasn't 

s  10b  and  should  be  discharged. 

said  Farnsley.   "Go  ahead  and 

Then  he  scratched  his  head. 

a  minute — what'U  we  do  to  keep 

Jona  starvin'  to  death?   Let's  don't 

•  m  until  we  figure  out  somethin' 

:;   can  do." 

isley  is  known  to  some  of  his  asso- 

as  The  Man  Who  Never  Sleeps. 

to  bed,  officially,  only  between 

5  a.m.,  and  catches  catnaps  in  the 

on  a  leather  couch  in  his  office. 

rks  so  avidly  that  his  wife,  an  at- 

e   blonde    whom    he   calls    Miss 


Nancy,  once  bought  an  old-fashioned 
motto  and  placed  it  on  the  mantel  in  his 
study.  It  read.  WHAT  IS  HOME 
WITHOUT  A  FATHER?  Farnsley  met 
Miss  Nancy  in  1936  while  serving  in  the 
legislature.  They  were  married  in  Febru- 
ary, 1937,  and  they  now  have  four 
children — Sally  (eleven),  Ann  (nine), 
Alexander  (six),  and  Burrel  (three). 

Farnsley  prefers  to  work  at  home, 
close  to  his  books  on  city  planning,  archi- 
tecture, Jefferson  and  Chinese  philoso- 
phy. When  he  uses  his  study  as  his  office, 
his  children  swarm  all  over  him.  But 
Farnsley  is  never  nettled  by  his  family; 
possibly  because  Confucius  believed  in 
the  institution,  he  does  too. 

No  Yen  for  Higher  Office 

Ambition  is  the  big  question  mark  in 
Farnsley's  career.  When  he  took  office 
he  gave  up  a  law  practice  that  brought 
him  $15,000  more  per  year  than  his  sal- 
ary as  mayor.  He  already  has  filed  his 
papers  to  run  again  next  fall.  Some 
Louisville  observers  are  convinced  that 
this  means  that  he  does  have  ambition — 
that  he  intends  to  use  the  office  as  a 
springboard  to  higher  things.  Farnsley 
denies  this  emphatically. 

"I  may  sound  like  I'm  puttin'  on  an 
act,"  he  stated,  "but  honest,  all  I  want  to 
do  is  be  mayor  o'  Louisville.  I  think  the 
gov'ment  ought  to  help  people  in  cities 
the  way  it  helps  farm  people.  We  got 
county  agents — why  don't  we  have  city 
agents?  If  we  can  make  this  city  work 
and  show  that  the  people're  happy  and 
prosperous,  then  maybe  other  cities'll 
follow  suit — and  the  day'U  come  when 
all  men'll  be  brothers."  Farnsley  paused. 
"I  prepared  that  statement,  but  it's  true." 

Although  his  critics  still  are  skeptical, 
people  who  have  known  Farnsley  for 
years  are  convinced  that  he  means  it. 
Adele  Brandeis,  niece  of  the  late  Su- 
preme Court  Justice  and  an  editorial 
writer  on  the  Courier-Journal,  has 
known  Farnsley  since  he  was  a  child.  "I 
think  Charlie's  telling  the  truth,"  she 
said,  after  hearing  of  his  statement.  "I 
don't  think  he  wants  to  be  anything  but 
mayor."  Then  she  reconsidered.  "Un- 
less maybe,"  she  added,  "he  wants  to  go 
back  and  be  Confucius."  the  end 
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fust  because  they're  working 
or  the  city  they  think  they  can 
hrow  their  dirt  any  place!  I 
old  Fred  to  get  tough  about  it!" 
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Israel  Will  Be  A  Tower  Of  Strength 


VERY  few  people  in  this  world  imagined 
that  the  Republic  of  Israel  would  be  cele- 
brating its  first  birthday  this  May.  You 
might  say  that  few  people  imagined  that  the  Re- 
public of  Israel  could  survive  a  year.  The  odds 
were  all  against  Israel.  Well,  once  more  the  lit- 
tle fellow  has  won  and  the  old  drama  of  David 
and  Goliath  has  been  enacted  on  the  battlefields 
of  Zion. 

When  Palestine  was  first  talked  of  by  the  Zion- 
ists as  a  homeland  for  the  Jews,  nearly  everybody 
miscalculated  the  military  strength  that  the  Zion- 
ists could  muster. 

The  error  was  natural.  Certainly  the  neighbor- 
ing Arab  states  greatly  outnumbered  the  actual 
and  the  potential  population  of  Israel.  Yet  when 
war  broke  out,  the  Jews  actually  defeated  the 
Arab  armies. 

When  the  United  Nations  worked  out  a  truce, 
the  Arabs  and  not  the  Jews  were  on  the  defen- 
sive. In  battle  the  armies  of  Israel  proved  able  to 
cope  with  their  Arab  neighbors. 

This  has  been  a  remarkable  demonstration  of 
power  and  of  courage.  It  has  created  a  new  situa- 
tion in  the  world.  If  present  trends  continue 
Israel  will  be  a  nation  fairly  comparable  in  fight- 
ing power  with  Eire  and  some  other  redoubtable 
smaller  nations. 

All  this  has  been  accomplished  in  an  incredi- 
bly short  time.  Recall  the  record: 

Palestine  was  a  small  unit,  a  vilayet  in  the 
Turkish  province  of  Syria  until  the  British  under 
General  Allenby  captured  it  during  the  first 
World  War.  When  Jerusalem  was  surrendered 
to  the  British  on  December  9,  1917,  it  had  been 


ruled  by  the  Moslems  since  1244  and  had  been  a 
part  of  Turkey  since  1517. 

The  British  governed  Palestine  until  midnight 
May  14,  1948,  under  a  mandate  originally 
granted  by  the  League  of  Nations.  When  British 
troops  were  withdrawn  the  Republic  of  Israel 
was  proclaimed.  Instantly  the  United  States  rec- 
ognized Israel,  and  soon  after,  the  Russians  ac- 
knowledged the  legal  existence  of  the  new  state. 

The  United  Nations  voted  to  partition  Pales- 
tine into  two  independent  states,  Arab  and  Jew- 
ish, and  to  set  up  the  enclave  of  Jerusalem  under 
a  United  Nations  trusteeship. 

Jerusalem  was  made  separate  because  it  is  a 
Holy  City  for  Jews,  Arabs  and  Christians.  At 
the  time  of  the  division  the  population  of  Jeru- 
salem was  almost  evenly  divided  between  Jews 
and  Arabs. 

The  Arab  State  of  Palestine  had  an  area  of 
about  4,500  square  miles  and  a  population  of 
about  800,000.  The  Jewish  State  had  an  area 
of  about  5,500  square  miles  and  a  population  of 
538,000  Jews  and  nearly  400,000  Arabs.  Much 
of  this  has  been  changed  as  a  result  of  the  fight- 
ing. Jews  have  gained  and  Arabs  have  been  dis- 
placed. (Many  wise  Jewish  leaders  have  urged 
that  help  be  given  the  displaced  Arabs  whose 
plight  is  very  serious.) 

The  pressure  on  Israel  to  receive  refugees 
from  Europe  has,  of  course,  been  enormous. 
Millions  of  Jews  were  driven  out  of  their  homes 
as  a  result  of  the  hates  and  furies  let  loose  by  the 
Germans  under  Hitler.  Until  by  devices,  legal 
and  illegal,  these  displaced  Jews  got  to  Pales- 
tine, the  homes  of  many  of  them  were  the  con- 


centration camps.  Nothing  worse  has  existe 
modern  times. 

The  Jews  won  in  their  battle  for  Palestinel 
part  certainly,  because  they  were  better  edt 
better  equipped,  better  trained,  and  possesse 
much  better  arms. 

Money  and  brains  contributed  from  the  Unl 
States  helped,  but  no  one  can  fairly  underl 
the  reckless  courage  that  the  armies  of  Isf 
brought  into  the  conflict  To  stand  off  the  arri 
of  Syria,  Lebanon,  Saudi  Arabia,  Iraq,  Tnl 
Jordan  and  Egypt  is  no  mean  performanal 
anybody's  book  of  military  exploits.  Thai 
what  Israel  has  accomplished. 

The  chances  are  good  for  Israel's  permarl 
survival  as  an  independent  nation.  If  Ruj 
chose,  Russia  might  take  over  Israel  as  well 
many  other  of  the  smaller  nations  in  the  Nl 
East.  But  there  is  no  reason  now  to  think  u 
Russia  has  any  such  present  purpose. 

Given  peace  and  the  opportunity  to  work,  I 
Republic  of  Israel  could  be  an  immensely  still 
lating  force  throughout  the  Near  East.  Aire  I 
schools  and  universities  are  being  develop 
Technical  skills,  capital  for  investment,  all] 
the  paraphernalia  of  a  modern  technical  civil! 
tion  has  been  focused  upon  this  relatively  mir| 
state. 

Israel  could  be  a  center  whence  flows  mig| 
civilizing  forces  into  areas  that  have  been 
stirred  during  the  last  thousand  years.  Colli| 
hopes  that,  as  the  bitterness  of  conflict  fades,  f 
Republic  of  Israel  will  be  a  benign  and  hea 
influence  in  a  region  that  too  long  has  neej 
good  will. 
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Week's  Mail 


Forgive  Thy  Enemy 

Dear  Editor:  I  heartily  endorse  Ei 
Betz's  Jap  Kids  Are  Our  Job  (Apr.  9th)  j 
take  exception  to  the  title.  I  consider  t 
word  Jap  derisive  and  equivalent  to  "go 
In  keeping  with  the  spirit  of  the  artic.J 
should  have  been  expanded  to  its 
spelling  and  meaning,  Japanese. 

During  my  years  in  Japan,  I  had  opf 
tunity  to  observe  the  American  Super  R  i 
in  operation  upon  a  victim.    Undout 
this  superior  racial  attitude  helped  in 
dling  the  flames  of  war.  Just  as  similar  j 
cies  of  our  occupational  forces  today 
playing  directly  into  the  hands  of  our  i 
enemies. 

Miss   Betz  knows   her  Japan   far  be 
than  our  military  and  governmental 
saries  do. 

Kilgo  Campbell,  South  Mountain, 

...  I  wonder  if  Miss  Betz  happened  to  hii 
a  brother  on  Bataan,  a  brother  that  mi[ 
the  Death  March,  then  was  listed  as  m 
ing?    I  wonder  if  she  had  to  sit  and  wal 
her  mother  suddenly  grow  old  and  her  h! 
change  to  gray  as  she  listened  to  every  ne> 
cast,  crying  and  praying?  Then  after  it  v . 
over  hear  that  her  son  had  died  in  a  J 
prison  camp? 

"Four  years"  are  not  quite  long  enoi; 
to  fade  certain  memories. 

Mrs.  Marie  Blake,  Havelock,  N. 

...  I  served  in  the  Army  right  in  Tokyo  1 1 
about  two  years  and  if  I  were  to  express  r ' 
feelings  about  the  Nipponese,  their  custoi  i 
and  children,  1  would  have  almost  exac: 
the  same  words. 

William  Boyer,  New  Bedford,  Ma  ' 

.  .  .  Miss  Betz  seems  to  think  that  a  dem 
cratic  spirit  can  be  instilled  in  a  race  th 
has  never  known  absolute  liberty,  in  a  fe 
years. 

In  four  years  since  the  war  there  ca 
not  be  but  a  thin  veneer  of  the  pricele 
stuff  on  the  Japs,  held  to  them  by  the  thre 
of  a  rubber  hose  if  they  start  that  totalit 
rian  nonsense  again. 

I  would  suggest  that  Miss  Betz  con 
home  and  let  General  Douglas  MacArthi 
run  things  in  the  Far  East.  He  seems  I 
be  doing  a  fair  job. 

J.  E.  A.,  Toronto.  Cartad 
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...  I  too  had  a  number  of  very  "charrr 
ing"  Japanese  friends  before  the  war  and 
number  of  the  most  "charming"  Japanes 
turned  out  to  be  very  efficient  traitors  t 
the  American  people.  .  .  . 

Marj  Shippey,  Azusa,  Ca 


.  .  .  Ask  Miss  Betz  if  she  is  not  speaking  o 
the  groups  of  children  who  tend  to  be  co 
operative  and  come  from  the  better  class  in 
stead  of  the  larger,  more  antagonistic  grou| 
which  roams  the  streets. 

Each  evening  in  Japan,  I  had  to  searclli 
every  one  of  my  Jap  workers  for  supplied 
they  were  trying  to  steal.  I  had  often  given 
them  candy  or  cigarettes,  but  they  would 
lie,  cheat,  not  work,  and  none  could  W 
trusted.  .  .  . 

Edward  B.  Howe,  Huntingdon,  Pal 

...  In  my  three  years  abroad  I  met  quite  aj 
few  nice  Japs  too,  but  we  buried  them.  We 
never  called  Japs  "gooks."  We  had  a  much 
more  fitting  name  for  them  (censored).  1 
know  I'm  hardened  and  don't  show  the 
right  attitude  toward  things,  but  it's  so  hard 
to  forget,  when  you  still  have  dreams  at 
night. 

With   all  due   respects  to  opinions,  J 
and  con,  I  remain  a  "Collier"  far^. 

Chester  D.  Sherwood.  Topeka.  Ka 

Combat  Veteran  of  Three  Years  Oversi 
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.  .  .  Betty  Betz  was  delightful  and  thought-j 
provoking.    We   have    been    told   so    little' 
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hit  i    "Easy,  dear!  Folks  your  age  should  watch  their  blood  pressure!" 


WARNED    ELSIE,    THE    BORDEN    COW 


H 


em* 

ow  in  thunderation  can  I 
watch  m\  blood  pressure  and 
im  feet  .u  the  same  timet"  raged 
Elmer,  the  bull.  "And  \\h\  in 
blazes  didn't  Beauregard  put  his 
>k.tto  where  they  belong?" 

"Now,   dear."   calmed    Elsie, 

^^■^^     the  Borden  Cow,  "the  child 

1*1   had    time.    I    just   called 

in  lor  his  before-nap  story. 

•u  going  to  tcil  hi  in  the  won- 

ul  -toiv  ol  milk,  the  world's 

test  single  food." 

.keep  \our  single    loud!'' 

tgjAjped  Elmer.  "I'll  take  dou- 

■food  and  double  helpings." 

\ «>ii  can  eat  triple  helpings  ol  some  foods,  dear," 
*led  Elsie,  "and  still  not  net  all  those  food  essentials 
get  in  your  daily  quota  ol  Borden's  Milk." 


"And  wh-wh-wh-WHO  says 
what  my  daily  quota  of  milk  is?" 
sputtered  Elmer. 

i^s*%j  "Doctors  and  dietitians  and 

government  health  authorities 
agree,"  answered  Elsie,  "that  a 
child  should  have  a  quart  of  milk 
every  day.  and  a  grownup  should 
^     have  at  least  three  glasses." 

"Bculah    and    Beauregard    can    have    my    milk!" 
>med  Elmer.  "I  want  food  I  can  sink  my  teeth  into." 

But."  explained  Elsie,  "you  can  sink  your  teeth 
to  loads  of  foods  made  with  Borden's  Milk.  Meat 
d  fish  sauced  with  milk,  creamed  vegetables—" 

Why  in  blazes  do  you  want  to  add  milk  to  meat 


and  fish  and  vegetables?"  demanded  Elmer. 

"lb  make  them  extra  nourishing,"  answered  Elsie 

"In    Borden's   Milk,   clear,  you 

have  one  ol  the  world's  most  eco 

nomical  ways  ol  tipping  the  nour 

tshment   of   your   family's   diet 

You   know— penny  for  penny 

your  best  food  buy  is  milk!  It's 

jam-packed  with  vitamins,  min 

erals    and    proteins,    and   gives 

them  to  you  in  fine  balance." 

"Now  she  has  the  Borden's  Milk  bottle  walking  the 
tight  rope!"  groaned  Elmer. 

"Don't  be  silly,  dear,"  giggled  Elsie.  "And  do  calm 
down.  You're  actually  purple  in  the  face." 

"You'd  be  purple,  too,"  puffed  Elmer,  "if  you  had 
Borden's  Milk  poured  into  your  ears  all  day  long.  But 


I  warn   you,  woman,  you're  wasting  it  all   on  me." 

"Why,  Elmer,  there's  no  waste  to  Borden's  Milk!" 
protested  Elsie.  "Every  drop  is 
usable!    What    other    food    can 
you  say  that  about?" 

"Quit  talking  food,  and  get 
some!"  begged  Elmer.  "I'm  so 
worn  out,  I  can't  protect  myself." 

"If  it's  energy  you  want," 
laughed  Elsie,  "remember  that 
one  quart  of  Borden's  Milk  gives  *i  ' 

you  as  much  energy  as  three-quarters  of  a  cup  of  sugar." 

"I  don't  want  sugar!"  gasped  Elmer.  "I  want—" 

"Here  it  is,  dear!"  gurgled  Elsie.  "A  big,  foaming 
glass  of  good,  fresh  milk.  It's  Borden's  and,  you  know 
—if  it's  Borden's,  it's  GOT  to  be  good!" 

©  The  Borden  Company 


about  our  Japanese  "rehabilitation" — give 
us  more  pro  and  con. 

Miss  E.  M.  Fielding,  Hyattsville,  Md. 

Korea 

Dear  Sir:  Re  The  Week's  Mail  comments 
(Apr.  9th)  on  your  Korean  article,  may  I  re- 
port the  shocking  inadequacy  in  school  sup- 
plies of  Korean  kids:  less  than  a  dozen 
sheets  of  composition  paper  a  year;  pencils 
(got  by  devious  means  from  Japan)  that 
splinter;  blackboards  that  have  to  be  inked 
periodically;  no  chalk  to  speak  of. 

They  love  sports  yet  they  have  no  equip- 
ment for  baseball,  basketball,  football,  etc. 
The  kids  have  no  sleds— only  cartons  or 
packing  boxes.  Their  skates  are  ancient  rel- 
ics, if  they're  lucky,  or  tin  cans.  Their  skis, 
wooden  staves.  Can't  we  do  something  for 
them?  Mrs.  Robert  Utley  Hyndman, 
Morristown,  N.  J. 

77  Years  Young 

Dear  Sir:   The  Apr.  2d  cover  is  to  me,  an 

old  guy  of  77  years 

— wow!   Not  just  the 

photograph — though 

beautiful,  but  what 

the  gal   had   to  say, 

in   answer  to   your 

question  "What  Does 

America    Mean    to 

You?" 

I  am  tacking  it  all 
on  the  wall  of  my 
cabin  home.  I  want 
to  look  at  it  and 
think    of    it    often. 

C.  J.  Kendrick,  Sherman  Oaks,  Cal. 

Chumpanions  &   Tolermates 

Sirs:  The  $1,000  word  describing  one  who 
isn't  quite  a  friend  but  a  little  more  than  an 
acquaintance,  in  my  estimation,  is  "hus- 
band."        Mrs.  Ed  Riley,  Socorro,  N.  M. 

.  .  .  I  submit  the  word — chumpanion. 

A.  L.  Field,  Walhalla,  S.  C. 

.  .  .  My  selection  is  "tolermate,"  from  tol- 
erate and  mate. 
Forrest  P.  Campbell,  Bartlesville,  Okla. 

.  .  .  Even  though  my  humble  abode  reclines 
in  what  is  known  as  a  "hick  town"  we  have 
the  superior  intelligence  to  call  ourselves 
"fracs" — from  the  first  two  letters  in  friend 
and  Acquaintance.  Stephen  Bertman, 

Aetas  XI,  Dobbs  Ferry,  N.  Y. 

Long  &  Short  of  It 

Dear  Editor:  A  count  of  the  young  adult 
girls  pictured  in  your  April  9th  issue  shows 
that  considerably  more  than  half  of  the  40- 
some  girls  have  long,  below-the-shoulder 
hair.  A  poll  of  my  friends  indicates  that  the 
long-haired  girls,  such  as  Esther  Williams, 
are  definitely  prettier  than  the  short-haired 
ones. 

How  do  you  account  for  this  phenome- 
non in  light  of  the  fact  that  we  are  sup- 
posedly in  a  short-hair  era? 

Nate  Hall,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

The  style  is  short — but  artists,  we  suspect, 
being  long-haired,  like  to  draw  the  young 
ladies'  hair  that  way. 

The  Magistrate  Speaks 

Dear  Sir:  There  was  such  a  contrast  be- 
tween the  courts  Mr.  Sontheimer  wrote 
about  in  Our  Reeking  Halls  of  Justice  (Apr. 
2d-9th)  and  the  Seattle  municipal  courts, 
might  I  add  that  in  Seattle  we  use  what  is 
known  as  the  "unit  citation."  This  citation 
has  listed  on  it  four  of  the  traffic  violations 
which  account  for  about  7.0  per  cent  of  all 
traffic  accidents:  speeding,  failure  to  yield 
right  of  way,  improper  turns,  and  failure  to 
stop.  The  citation  is  based  upon  a  unit  value 
of  each  violation  and  the  degree  of  the  seri- 
ousness of  the  violation. 

It  is  the  hope  of  Seattle  that  by  continued 


fair  and  just  treatment  the  public  w,j 
operate  still  more  in  the  traffic  enfor 
program,  so  that  the  program  will 
become  still  more  effective,  and  trafli 
talities  will  be  reduced  to  a  minimum 

Roy 
Municipal  Traffic  Judge  of  Seattle, ' 

.  .  .  May  I  compliment  you  on  Our  R< 
Halls  of  Justice?  Most  people  walk 
couil  feeling  convicted  before  the! 
starts  as  they  don't  believe  they  will 
lowed  to  tell  their  side  of  the  story, 
part  of  the  story  dealing  with  the  ri| 
the  accused  will  give  courage  to  i 

Wm.  Holscomm,  Van  Nuy 

Southpatc  Slip 

Dear  Sirs:  I  enjoyed  Fishing  Is  Fun  : 
April  23d  issue  of  Collier's.  Is  Rkl 
Harker  a  fisherman?  If  so,  he  must  be  j 
handed  or  did  Abercrombie  &  Fitch  (| 
pany  mount  the  reels  incorrectly  (page! 
Gerald  D.  Partney,  Kansas  City,] 

...  Re  your  April  23d  issue,  page  24: 
stair  MacBain,  Corey  Ford,  Abercromll 
Fitch,  and  Richard  Harker  can  do  it 
hard  way  if  they  want  to,  us  lazy  Sou 
ers  will  continue  to  put  our  reels  on 
side  up  and  run  our  line  through  the  | 
Fishin'  sure  is  gettin'  complicated  w 
have  to  hold  your  rod  by  the  tip 
with  the  handle.  Art  Si- 

7531  N.  Shore.  Drive,  Jacksonville, 

Artist  Harker  offers  in  explanation: 
whole  thing  happened  because  1  am  r\ 
rally  a  southpaw.    I  always  put  a  ree] 
backward  so  that  I  can  wind  it  with  my 
hand.  (I  also  use  left-handed  flies,  andt 
left-handed  fish.)    Instinctively  I  drewl 
reels  on  the  rods  the  way  I  use  them, 
all  that  a  non  left-handed  fisherman 
do  is  hold  the  page  up  to  a  mirror  and  < 
thing  will  be  right." 

The  Return  of  ISovarro 

Dear  Editor:  The  most  thrilling  ne 
have  read  for  a  long  time  was  the  mil 
name  of  Ramon  Novarro.  great  idol  ofl 
silents  in  The  Week's  Preview  of  We  V\ 
Strangers  (Apr.  2d).  Welcome  back, 
Novarro!  We  all  thought  you  would  ml 
act  again — but  you  did!    Some  months  i\ 


Ben  Hur 


We  Were 
Strangers 


I  suggested  to  Hedda  Hopper  a  part  in  Q, 
Vadis  for  your  comeback,  or  The  Robe- -I 
remind  us  of  Ben  Hur,  your  greatest  sill 
cess.    We  need  your  spiritual  strength,  s 
ace  and  beauty  so  much  in  this  world 
unrest  today!   Could  we  see  you  as  you  ; 
pear  in  We  Were  Strangers? 

ElisHa  Rosanova,  Honolulu,  T.   | 

Note  of  Appreciation 

Dear  Sir:  As  the  Adjutant  General  of  V 
ginia  for  nineteen  years,  a  militiaman  i 
forty-six  years,  and  a  combat  World  Wai 
veteran,  I  take  much  pleasure  in  thanki 
your  editorial  section  for  the  magnifies 
editorial  styled  The  Militia  Belongs  to  t 
States  (Mar.  26th). 

It  is  a  concise,  truthful,  fearless,  just  ai 
nonpartisan  statement  in  relation  to  loc 
security,  state  sovereignty  and  the  nation 
defense. 

S.  Gardner  Waller,  Richmond,  V 
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FOR  YOUR  DOLLAR  EVERY  TRIP 

TRAVEL  TRAtLWAYS 
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Here  are  eiamples  ol  IRAK  WAYS  tuipam 
LOW  (AKfS  between  certain  points  Simi- 
lar IQW  f  ARIS  everywhere  Greater  sav- 
ings on  round  trips  Ian  not  included. 
All  fares  subject  to  change. 


b 


When  your  travel  urge  whispers,  "Action!  Romance!  It's  time  to  take  a 
trip!"  Let  TRAILWAYS  big,  safety-colored,  Comfort-Planned  Buses  pro- 
vide the  thrift-sure  answer  for  Spring  and  Summer  travel. 

You'll  save  money  with  TRAILWAYS  Bargain  low  fares  and  enjoy  the 
extra  satisfaction  of  TRAILWAYS  deep-cushioned  "scenery-level"  seats  as 
you  glide  along  our  nationwide  network  of  famous  routes.  For  infor- 
mation on  all  fares,  Thru-Buses,  schedules,  Pleasure  Planned  Tours,  or 
charters,  consult  your  phone  book  for  your  friendly  local  TRAILWAYS 
agent  or  mail  the  coupon  below  to  Department  18-C,  NATIONAL 
TRAILWAYS  BUS  SYSTEM,  185  N.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago  1,  Illinois. 


7xaiiwa4fS  Se*u€±  tfie  Ttattbn  *£~ Scet&ty  J&uet 


Hurry,  while  they  last.'  Get  your  beautiful  copy  of 
TRAILWAYS  famous  VACATION-  ASD-PLAY  U.  S.  A. 
map.  .?  ft.  x  2ft.,  brilliant,  colorful,  perfect  for  framing. 
Sent  in  mailing  tube.  Only  25c  with  coupon  below. 


NATIONAL 


TftAfLWA' 


BUS    SYSTEM 
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National  Trailways  Bui  System 

185  N.  Wobash  Ave.,  Dept.  18-C,  Chicago  t,  III. 

Please  send  me  large  (for  framing)  map 
and  or  FREE  information,  os  checked. 

O  I  enclose  25c.  Send  Vacotion-and-Play  U.S.A.  (map) 

Additional  Information  on  TRAILWAYS 
D  TRAILWAYS  Pleasure  Planned  TOURS 

Name  (Please  print) 

Address 

City  &  Zone State 


t-  1949.  \«uon*l  Tt»iU»r«  Bui  Srirem 


When  shoe  value  is 
measured  in  terms  of  months 
of  wear  rather  than  price 
per  pair,  the  wisdom  of  choosing 
quality  is  obvious.  Florsheim 
Shoes  are  better  made  to 
last  you  longer,  and  cost  less 
per  day  of  wear.  That  is  why 
millions  of  men  recognize 
that  Florsheim  quality 


Florsheim 
Shoes 


is  sound  shoe  economy. 


Viking, 

S-1237 


The  Florsheim  Shoe  Company  •  Chicago  •  Makers  of  fine  shoes  for  men  and  women 


BY  FUELING  FOSTER 


Four  hundred  Cheyenne  and  Arap- 
aho  Indians  were  sent  to  a  camp  at 
Sand  Creek;  Colorado,  in  the  summer 
of  1864,  to  await  a  peace  conference 
with  government  officials.  The  U.S. 
Indian  Department  guaranteed  that 
they  would  not  be  molested  and  gave 
them  an  American  flag  to  fly  over 
their  encampment.  But  on  Novem- 
ber 29th  of  that  year,  an  Army 
colonel,  who  was  famous  as  an  irre- 
pressible "Indian  fighter,"  led  900 
soldiers  into  the  unsuspecting  village, 
and  they  murdered  300  of  its  men, 
women  and  children,  committing  the 
worst  of  all  the  unjustified  attacks  on 
Indians  in  our  history.  The  members 
of  Congress,  who  soon  investigated 
the  tragedy,  found  it  had  been  so 
atrocious  that  they  would  not  allow 
its  details  to  be  published. 

In  1858,  a  ship  carrying  317  Chinese 
coolies  was  wrecked  on  a  reef  of 
Rossel  Island  in  the  South  Pacific. 
Although  no  one  aboard  knew  the 
island,  which  appeared  to  be  unin- 
habited, the  crew  put  the  coolies 
ashore,  the  only  possible  procedure, 
and  set  out  for  help  in  a  small  boat. 
When  they  returned  with  a  rescue 
vessel  five  months  later,  only  one  Chi- 
nese was  alive  and  all  that  was  left 
of  the  other  316  was  a  pile  of  bones. 
They  had  been  eaten  by  cannibals. 

-•*•*** 

The  tremendous  wings  of  the  alba- 
tross, the  largest  sea  bird,  give  it 
unique  advantages — and  difficulties. 
In  the  largest  species,  the  wings  some- 
times measure  1 1  feet  from  tip  to  tip, 
while  the  total  weight  of  the  bird 
rarely  exceeds  18  pounds.  Thus,  the 
albatross  usually  spends  more  time 
gliding  than  flying.  They  have  been 
known  to  follow  ships  for  hours  with- 
out moving  their  wings.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  albatross,  like  an  airplane, 
needs  a  smooth  runway.  When  taking 
off,  it  has  to  run  some  distance  into  a 
head  wind  before  it  is  able  to  rise: 
and  when  landing,  momentum  carries 
it  several  feet  along  the  ground  before 
it  can  fold  its  wings. 


Shortly  after  the  Union  Pacific  had 
set  up  a  $75,000  monument  to  one  of 
its  founders  on  Sherman  Hill,  Wyom- 
ing, about  1878,  a  Bill  Murphy,  who 
lived  in  near-by  Laramie,  discovered 
that  the  memorial  had  been  placed  by 
mistake  on  land  owned  by  the  gov- 
ernment instead  of  the  railroad.  So 
he  filed  a  homesteader's  claim  and, 
upon  obtaining  possession,  wrote  the 
UP  that  he  now  owned  the  land — 
and  the  monument.  Tc  buy  back  the 
property,  the  company  sent  two  attor- 
neys, who  decided  that,  as  the  land 
had  been  taken  by  a  trick,  they  would 


try  to  regain  it  by  a  trick.  Ui 
baffling  Latin  terms  in  their  interv  i 
they  informed  Murphy  that  he 
secured  the  section  by  fraud,  br 
many  other  laws  (which  they  il 
cocted)  and  faced  a  long  prison  ti 
if  they  exposed  him.  Within  an  h  i 
they  had  so  terrified  him  that  he : 
cepted  their  offer  of  $300.  Mur \ 
had  hoped  to  receive — and  they  v  < 
prepared  to  pay — at  least  $50,000 


No  proof  of  the  influence  of  here<j 
is  as  convincing  as  case  histori 
identical,  or  one-egg,  twins  who, 
though    separated    from    childhc 
have  led  similar  lives.  One  of  the  rr 
amazing  cases  of  this  kind  conce 
twin  brothers  who  were  adopted 
different    families   when    they    w 
infants.  They  had  lived  in  Nebras 
about  50  miles  apart,  but  had 
heard  of  each  other's  existence  id 
they    were    twenty-one    years    c 
When  they  got  together,  they  disc 
ered  that  both  were  repairmen  for 
same  telephone  company,  both  t 
married  in  the  same  year  to  the  sa 
type  of  girl,  and  both  had  one  s( 
Most  incredible  of  all,  each  ownet 
fox  terrier  named  Trixie. — By  Ch 
ter  Page,  Wallham,  Mass. 


Among  the  more  accommodati 
streams  of  water  in  the  world  is 
small  river,  complete  with  fish,  th 
flows  through  the  kitchen  of 
Cistercian  Monastery  in  Alcobaj 
Portugal.  Another  is  the  brook  th 
flows  through  the  large  baptisi 
font  in  the  Church  of  St.  Mary's-i 
the-Castle  in  Hastings,  England. 


Joseph  Grimaldi,  born  in  London  i 
1779,  devoted  47  of  the  58  years  ( 
his  life  to  stage  and  circus  pantomin 
and  became  the  most  celebrate 
clown  of  all  time.  He  originated  an 
standardized  the  dress  and  gener; 
routine  of  such  artists  and,  since  h 
day,  all  clowns  have  been  nickname 
"Joey"  in  his  honor.  Soon  afte 
Grimaldi's  death,  his  memoirs  wer 
edited  by  Charles  Dickens  and  pub 
lished  in  two  volumes;  and  his  cos 
tumes  were  presented  to — and  ar 
still  among  the  valued  treasures  of— 
the  London  Museum. 


I  At  If! 


Iktll 


b. 


****** 


A  smart  trick  used  by  prosecuting  at 
torneys  is  to  have  a  criminal's  confes 
sion  typed  with  many  names  anc 
places  purposely  misspelled.  Wher 
reading  it,  the  criminal  invariably 
scratches  out  the  errors  and  puts  cor- 
rections in  the  margin.  His  hand- 
writing is  therefore  on  many  of  the 
pages,  which  prevents  him  and  his 
lawyer  from  making  the  claim,  in 
court,  that  the  accused  signed  but  did 
not  read  the  confession. 
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'vpnrcrf  m  euoptrution  with  s/HXtultsts  of  American  Museum  of  Natural  History,  N.  Y 

(A) 


••-own  Trout.  Brownish,  rather  large 
scales  Red  spots  on  sides  surrounded 
by  light  rings. 

•  rook  Trout.  No  1  eel  h  on  base  of  tongue. 

Red  or  pink  spots  on  sides.  Lower  fins 


identify  tnese  *&«* 


You  can  distinguish  between  Large-Mouth  Black  Bass  and  Small- 
Mouth  Black  Bass  if  you  look  for  their  special  characteristics: 


The  Large-Mouth  Black  Ban  has  a  jaw  which  ex- 
tends back  of  his  eye.  Also  the  dorsal  (lop;  fin  is 
deeply  notched. 

The  Small  -  Mouth  Black  Bats  has  a  jaw  which  does 
not  extend  back  of  the  eye.  Moreover,  his  dorsal  fin 
is  not  so  deeply  notched. 


'Ethyl"  antiknock  fluid  is  made  by  IINYl  COMOBATION,  Chrysler  Building,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 
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Pm-tesfed  5  ways  for  added  wear 


Designed  by  5*  Avenue  experfe 


Cost  only  55*  and  up 


%'«  Esquire  Socks 

^^^    "The  smartest  thing  on  two  feet!" 


Please  know  that  every 

Esquire  Sock  you  put  on 

your  foot  will  give   you 

mile  after  mile  of  wear. 

For  the  construction  in 

Esquire   Socks   is  pre -tested    5  ways 

— an  abrasion  test,  size  test,  fade  test, 

laundry  test  and  a  strength  test. 

Before  any  Esquire  Sock  is  sold,  its 
construction  must  show  superior  results 


in  each  of  these  five  tests.  That's  why 
it's  no  surprise  that  Esquire  Socks,  with 
their  famous  Multi-Ply  heel  and  toes, 
give  you  so  much  comfortable  wear. 

Designed  by  Fifth  Avenue  stylists, 
Esquire  Socks  truly  are  "the  smartest 
thing  on  two  feet."  They're  made  by  the 
world's  biggest  makers  of  men's  socks. 
55^,  75fi,  $1  and  up  to  $3.  Esquire  Socks, 
389  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 


The  Week's  Work 


BEING  a  collector  at  heart,  Artist 
Dave  Shaw  tackled  this  week's 
cover  with  enthusiasm. 

"Some  readers,"  he  warns,  "may 
question  the  wisdom  of  leaving 
early  with  purchases  while  the  sale 
is  still  in  progress.  Half  the  peo- 
ple I've  talked  to  said  it  was  bad 
manners;  and  half  said  it  is  per- 
fectly proper." 


AT  THE  age  of  fifteen,  I  was  so 

/\  full  of  Joseph  Conrad,  Jack 
_/"%  London  and  fancied  injuries," 
says  George  Kent,  who  has 
collected  The  25  Men  Who  Rule  the 
World  (p.  18),  "that  I  lit  out  of  my 
Springfield,  Massachusetts,  home, 
rode  a  boxcar  to  New  York,  signed 
on  a  southbound  lumber  schooner, 
landed  in  Buenos  Aires  and  sailed  my 
way  eventually  into  the  world  of 
belles-lettres." 

After  three  or  four  years  of  the 
sea,  George  jumped  ship  at  Buenos 
Aires,  lived  off  bananas  he  found  on 
the  docks,  applied  for  a  job  at  the 
United  Press  office,  and  amazingly 
got  it.  "Since  then  I've  lived  by  my  so- 
called  wits,"  George  says. 

"Lots  of  newspaper  work  here  and 
there  and  in  Paris,  ran  an  English 
Portugee  weekly  in  Rio,  squeezed  in 
a  few  years  at  Columbia  and  the  Sor- 
bonne,  did  some  publicity  for  the 
U.N.,  wrote  for  the  radio,  and  in 
1943  became  a  roving  editor  for  The 
Reader's  Digest.  Was  lucky  enough 
to  snag  the  first  exclusive  interview 
with  Dino  Grandi  after  his  fateful 
comedown." 

As  for  The  25  Men  Who  Rule  the 
World,  Mr.  Kent  wants  to  share 
credit  with  the  720  other  members  of 
the  Overseas  Press  Club,  otherwise 
known  as  the  Foreign  Correspond- 
ents' A.A. 

With  fellow  club  members  John 
Barkham  and  Bill  Doerflinger,  he 
polled  as  many  of  his  battered,  travel- 
sore  colleagues  as  were  within  phone, 
cable  and  camelback  express  range 
seeking  their  advice  as  to  just  Who 
was  Who  among  the  present  world 
rulers.  Incidentally,  the  Hallowed 
Twenty-five  will  find  their  way  into 
a  book  to  be  published  this  fall.  Each 
will  be  profiled  by  the  correspondent 
who  knows  the  subject  best. 

For  instance,  Craig  Thompson  will 
do  Stalin  from  material  which  he 
smuggled  out  of  Russia;  Richard 
Mowrer,  who  has  played  chess  with 
King  Abdullah,  and  found  him  cagey 
behind  a  checkerboard,  will  do  that 
potentate.  John  Barkham,  a  long- 
time friend  of  the  Smuts  family,  will 
do  the  Great  Jan.  Barkham,  by  the 
way,  is  the  chap  who  first  recorded 
the  Smuts  yarn  that  has  since  circled 
the  globe—Stalin's  famous  query  to 
Churchill  at  Teheran:  "The  Pope, 
how  many  divisions  has  he?"  Church- 
ill told  it  to  Smuts,  who  told  it  to 
Barkham. 

BEN  AMES  WILLIAMS  (A 
Young  Man  Marred,  p.  14),  who 
describes  himself  as  "a  large,  calm 
man  who  likes  first  to  write,  and  next 
to  do  anything  out  of  doors  so  long 
as  it  has  a  purpose,"  has  racked  up 
over  500  stories  and  30  novels.  Since 
many  deal  with  Maine,  and  since  he 
divides  his  time  between  Chestnut 
Hill,  Massachusetts,  and  an  old  farm 
in  Maine,  he's  generally  regarded  as 
a  Maine  man.    Actually  he  was  born 


in  Ol'   Mississippi,  and  is  a  gri 
nevvew  of  General  James  Longstrt 
the  Confederate  commander  who  I 
ures  prominently  in  Mr.  Wms.'  Hoi 
Divided. 

Ben   got  educated  at  Dartmou 
started  pegging  a  typewriter  on  t 
Boston  American  in   1910.  bangi 
out  short  stories  on  the   side.     1 
ground  out  80  before  he  sold  one  a 
in    1916   decided  to  free-lance.    I 
made  a  prophecy  at  the  time — tii 
he'd  never  write  a  novel  that  wou 
satisfy  him,  till  he  hit  forty-five. 
1 940  he  made  it  good — Come  Sprin 
it  was  tagged,  and  Mr.  Wms.  was 
his  fifties.    But  he'd  done  all  right  ( 
the  way,  as  they  say. 

How  to  make  good  in  the  Wtr 
way?  Rise  rigidly  at  sunrise,  brekk 
unvaryingly  on  two  coddled  eggs, 
slice  of  toast  and  three  cups  of  coffe 
and  write  till  lunchtime,  consumii 
a  couple  of  packs  of  cigarettes.  Do 
long,  fast,  loose  first  draft  (in  Ion. 
hand  if  you  wish),  then  revise  slow 
and  with  birth  pains.  Mr.  Wms.  di 
a  chapter  in  Time  of  Peace  13  timi 
before  satisfied.  His  description  ( 
the  Battle  of  Gettysburg  in  Hous 
Divided  is  over  60,000  words  long- 
and  concocted  of  Churchill's  thre 
famed  ingredients.  And  furthermore 
Remain  calm  always.  In  betwee 
stories,  fish  like  anything. 

PEOPLE  get  into  writing  becaus 
(a)  their  friends  like  their  letter 
and  think  they  should  be  immortal 
ized,  (b)  because  they  think  they  hav  | 
something  to  say  or  (c)  because  the; 
need  money.  Not  Sam  Elkin,  whosi 
One  Day  When  I  Was  Lost  unfold: 
on  page  20.  Sam  got  into  the  gam 
by  sliding  into  second  base.  He  wa; 
a  poor  ballplayer  and  broke  his  ankli 
so  doing.  "I  had  nothing  to  do  whik 
recuperating,  so  I  started  a  novel  or 
baseball  which  eventually  found  its 
way  into  a  duffel  bag,"  he  discloses 
The  duffel  bag,  it  should  be  explained, 
belonged  to  the  U.S.  Army.  Mr. 
Elkin  finished  the  novel  between 
assignments  in  the  field. 

"Like  many  other  documents,"  he 
says,  "it  is  now  circulating  somewhere 
— -does  anybody  know  where?  All 
copies  were  crammed  into  the  duffel 
bag  while  my  unit  was  on  the  move. 
I,  the  duffel  bag  and  my  unit  became 
separated.  The  unit  and  I  got  to- 
gether, but  not  the  duffel  bag." 

Whereupon  Mr.  Elkin  began  a 
second  novel  dealing  with  the  fate  of 
the  first.  "Neither  novel  has  been 
published.  What  really  bothers  me  is 
that  nobody  had  a  chance  to  tell  me 
whether  novel  number  one  belonged 
in  the  duffel  bag  or  not." 

How  did  Elkins  come  to  write  One 
Day  When  I  Was  Lost?  "Well,  you 
know  many  kinds  of  people  and  you 
remember  many  different  incidents," 
he  formularizes.  "You  take  people 
from  here,  put  them  together  and — 
it's  a  story.  Sounds  easy,  doesn't  it?  It 
isn't."  .  .  .  Ted  Shane 
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Diamond 

is  forever 


HONEYMOON  IN  BEL  AIR,  CALIFORNIA  .  .  .  a  spacious  world- 
in-itsclf  where  visitors  find  luxurious  living  'neath  a  warm  nnd 
pleasant  sun.   Fainted  for  the  De  Beers  Collection  by  Bernard  Laraottc. 


«t-CL'»9-E»    C»»*T 

2S    POINTS 

SSS   TO    1223 


OIH-HHIF    C»»AT 

10   POINTS 

1215   TO   »430 


I 


ONt    C«»«T 

100    POINTS 

1S55    TO    I10S0 


TWO    C»»«TS 

200    POINTS 

11355    TO    S3  '  SO 


The  above  price  ranees  were  devel- 
oped for  your  guidance  through  a 
nation-wide  survey  among  represent- 
ative jewelers  in  January.  1SU9.  (Ex- 
act weights  shown  are  infrequent.) 
Add  Federal  tax. 


n  moments  full  of  sweetness  they've  felt  their  hopes  come  true  ...  as  they  turned  from  the 
altar  to  hear  the  organ's  song  ...  as  they  drank  a  toast  with  friends  to  happiness  ahead  .  . .  and  now, 
as  they  smile  together  over  pleasures  in  the  fair  new  world  they  share.  All  these  they'll  cherish  well 
in  memory  ...  all  these  a  diamond  will  token  in  shining  beauty  a  lifetime  through.  That  is  why  her 
engagement  diamond  should  be  worthy  of  pride.  It  need  not  be  costly,  or  of  many  carats,  but  it 
should  be  chosen  with  care.  Color,  cutting,  and  clarity,  as  well  as  carat  weight,  contribute  to  a 
diamond's  beauty  and  value.  A  trusted  jeweler  is  your  best  adviser. 

De  Beers  Consolidated  Mines,  Ltd. 
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Fully  Refrigerated . . . 
Right  Down  to  the  Flooi 

Here   from   Philco  ...  a   refrigerator   with  i 
full  length  door  that,  for  the  first  time,  givei| 
you  real  refrigeration  for  ALL  foods  in  th« 
formerly  unoccupied  space  above  the  floor,! 
Yes,  it's  every  inch  a  refrigerator  right  down| 
to  the  floor,  10.7  cu.  ft.  capacity  in  an  8  ft.' 
cabinet.  It's  the  newest  achievement  of  Philcol 
Advanced  Design  .  .  .  the  Philco   1095.  See* 
it,   compare  it  at  your   Philco  dealer  now.  I 
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S^ACK  BOX 

*S  SAX*"" 


The  greatest  low-priced  refrigerator  ever  built! 

Yes,  it's  the  Philco  value  sensation  of  the  industry  .  .  .  unequalled  in 
appearance  .  .  .  unmatched  in  advanced  deluxe  features  .  .  .  with  more 
fully  usable  capacity  than  any  other  refrigerator  in  size  and  at  its  price. 

Tune  in  Don  McNeill  and  the  Breakfast  Club.  Week- 
days, 9:45  A.M.  E.S.T.;  8:45  A.M.  everywhere  else. 

PHILCO  @/L*jh/&&*0fc6 '(SL 


PHILCO  794 

WITH 

Full  Width  Frozen 
Food  Compartment 

The  greatest  ADVANCED 
feature  in  refrigeration  at 
$70  to  $100  less  than  last 
year's  price.  7.2  cu.  ft.  ca- 
pacity with  14  sq.  ft.  of 
shelf  area.  Adjustable 
Shelves.  Glass-Covered 
Crispere.  Cold  Storage  Tray. 
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\  tragic  number  of  cars  driven  by  teen-agers  end  as  piles  of  flesh  and  steel.    Four  died  when  driver  Ellice  Copeland,  19,  collided  with  a  truck  in  Hammond,  lnd. 

Kid  Killers  at  the  Wheel 

By  RALPH  WALLACE 

Hurtling  at  you  is  a  new  form  of  mass  murder  and  self-destruction  called  "teenicide."    Intoxicated  by 
stunting  and  reckless  speed,  many  youthful  drivers  are  turning  our  highways  into  human  slaughterhouses 


ARLY  one  morning  last  fall  a  car  careened 
around  a  curve  on  Indianapolis  Boulevard 
in  Hammond,  Indiana.    For  one  paralyzed 
moment  a  gasoline  truck  driver  saw  a  glare  of 
headlights  as  the  approaching  machine  bore  down 
on  him. 

Then  came  the  impact  and  an  unearthly  scream 
of  steel  on  steel.  Skulls  burst  against  the  automo- 
bile dashboard  like  overripe  fruit.  Blood  gushed, 
lungs  collapsed,  bones  snapped.  Smothered  hearts 
lurched  into  another  beat  and  died. 

The  car  ricocheted  off  the  heavy  truck,  its  left 
side  ripping  off  and  spewing  bodies  out  through 
the  torn  steel  like  figures  from  some  gory  slaughter- 
house. Other  motorists  could  see  it  all  too  well. 
I  For,  simultaneously,  8,000  gallons  of  gasoline  in 
the  ditched  truck  burst  into  glaring  flame. 
Even  before  the  uninjured  truck  driver  leaped 
from  his  cab,  it  was  all  over — all  over  except  for 


tion.    And  the  funeral  bills  for  four  dead  persons. 

Behind  this  terrifying  tragedy  lies  a  new  form  of 
mass  murder  and  self-destruction  known  increas- 
ingly as  "teenicide."  Any  driver  under  twenty-five 
— insurance  companies  generally  believe  the  reck- 
lessness of  the  teens  extends  to  that  age — is  a  po- 
tential teenicider.  Ellice  L.  Copeland,  operator  of 
the  car  in  the  Hammond  accident,  was  nineteen 
years  old.  What  impulse  or  fault  of  immature 
judgment  brought  him  speeding  around  the  Ham- 
mond curve  to  death,  no  one  will  ever  know. 

The  appalling  fact  stands  out  that  in  many  such 
teenicide  accidents  no  one  does  know  what  causes 
them,  even  when  there  arc  survivors.  Can  five-year- 
old  Ila  May  Van  Kampen  of  New  Sharon,  Iowa, 
tell  what  caused  her  sixteen-year-old  sister.  Helen, 
to  lose  control  of  the  family  car  when  it  stalled  on  a 
hill  last  summer?  One  moment  Ila  May  was  look- 
ing serenely  out  of  the  window — the  next,  she  was 
in  a  terrifying  world  of  wet  blackness,  with  a  mo- 


mentary wild  threshing  of  limbs  of  her  drowning 
companions.  The  car  had  rolled  backward  and 
overturned  into  a  deep  water-filled  ditch.  Somehow 
Ila  May  escaped  through  a  partly  opened  window 
— but  she  could  not  tell  what  had  caused  Helen  to 
lose  control. 

And  neither  could  Helen.  For,  like  five  of  her 
passengers,  the  four  McMahon  sisters  (fifteen- 
year-old  Geraldine,  fourteen-year-old  Rowana, 
twelve-year-old  Ruth,  six-year-old  Caroline)  and 
their  fifteen-year-old  cousin,  Mona  McMahon,  she 
was  extremely  dead. 

Once  every  two  minutes,  day  in,  day  out,  some 
such  teenicide  accident  will  kill  or  maim  a  victim 
somewhere  in  the  United  States.  In  1947  the  fig- 
ures spiraled  to  a  shocking  7,500  dead  for  the  un- 
der-twenty-five  group,  with  an  estimated  275.000 
injured.  These  figures  represent  10  times  more 
casualties  than  the  United  States  suffered  at  Iwo 
(CONTINUED  ON  PAGE   76) 
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A  YOUNG  MAN  MARRED 


By  BEN  AMES  WILLIAMS 

Dan  Mclsaac  was  always  right.    Lucy  Landor  was  always 
wrong.  Then  came  the  crisis — and  she  thought  she  had  him 


DOCTOR  LANDOR  and  Lucy  had  spent  a  week  or  two  on 
salmon  rivers  each  summer  since  she  was  ten  years  old; 
but  this  was  different.  This  was  their  own  river!  Doctor 
Landor  had  bought  it  sight  unseen,'  on  the  advice  of  a  grateful 
patient  who  had  fished  the  water,  knew  the  doctor's  enthusiasm 
for  the  sport,  knew  the  river  was  for  sale. 

"There's  three  miles  of  water,"  he  told  the  doctor.  "Nine 
pools.  The  river  comes  out  of  a  bog  above  an  old  dam.  You  can 
buy  from  the  dam  to  the  foot  of  the  tidal  pool.  Most  of  your 
salmon  will  run  about  ten  pounds,  but  there's  always  an  odd  one, 
twenty  pounds  or  better." 

The  river  emptied,  he  said,  into  a  barachois,  a  sort  of  estuary 
cut  off  from  the  sea  by  a  long  beach.  "There  used  to  be  six  nets 
on  the  beach,"  he  said.  "But  there's  only  one  now — belongs  to 
a  man  named  Joe  Mclsaac.  He  gets  a  lot  of  fish,  but  plenty  come 
into  the  river  to  make  good  fishing." 

Doctor  Landor  was  sure  he  could  buy  out  this  Joe  Mclsaac; 
but  in  the  first  days  after  he  and  Lucy  arrived  at  their  river,  they 
were  both  too  busy  catching  salmon  to  think  of  Mclsaac's  net. 
Then  one  day  the  summer  sun  was  blistering  and  Lucy  decided 
to  swim.  The  beach  outside  the  barachois  was  a  fine  one.  She 
changed  into  a  brief  bathing  suit,  pulled  on  a  beach  robe,  remem- 
bered her  dark  glasses,  and  drove  around  the  barachois  to  the 
sands.  She  parked  her  car  a  quarter  mile  from  the  nearest  house 
and  swam  and  came  ashore  and  sprawled  to  dry  in  the  sun. 

Between  her  and  the  distant  house  a  line  of  cork  floats  ran 
out  from  the  shore;  and  she  guessed  that  they  must  support  Joe 
Mclsaac's  salmon  net.  When  she  was  dry,  she  drew  on  her  robe 
and  walked  that  way  to  investigate,  and  as  she  did  so  a  man  came 
toward  her  from  the  house.  There  was  a  dory  on  rollers  pulled 
high  up  on  the  beach  near  the  landward  end  of  the  net.  and  before 
she  reached  the  spot  he  had  run  it  down  into  the  water.  He  was 
a  clear-eyed  young  man  in  a  blue  shirt,  overalls  and  rubber  boots — 
she  noticed  that  overalls  and  shirt  were  scrubbed  and  clean — and 
he  wore  a  peaked  straw  hat  and  his  glance  rested  on  Lucy  with  a 
calm  appreciation. 

She  introduced  herself.  "I'm  Lucy  Landor,"  she  explained. 
"Father  and  I  own  the  river  now.    I  suppose  you're  Mr.  Mclsaac." 


"I'm  Dan  Mclsaac,"  he  assented. 

"My  father's  coming  to  see  you,"  she  said.  "To  see  if  you'd 
like  to  sell  your  net." 

"It's  my  father's  net,  not  mine,"  Dan  told  her.  "But  Father 
says  it's  not  for  sale." 

"Don't  you  think  everything's  for  sale  at  the  right  price?"  she 
suggested  smilingly;  and  she  asked,  "Are  you  going  out  to  pull 
the  net  now?    May  I  come  with  you?" 

"Get  in,"  he  agreed.  She  did  so,  sitting  in  the  dory's  stern;  and 
he  pulled  the  dory  out  along  the  line  of  floats,  his  hands  gripping 
the  net  cord,  peering  down  over  the  dory's  bow  into  the  clear  water. 

She  asked  questions.    "How  do  they  get  caught?" 

He  explained  without  turning  his  head:  "Why,  the  net  is  a  trap 
and  your  river  is  the  bait.  They're  hurrying  along  the  beach,  try- 
ing to  get  into  your  river!" 

She  thought  he  was  laughing  at  her,  teasing  her,  and  she  was 
not  used  to  being  laughed  at  by  young  men.  He  went  on:  "But 
our  net's  in  the  way,  and  when  they  try  to  go  through  it,  they  get 
caught  and  drown." 

They  reached  the  first  pound,  a  wing  running  at  right  angles  to 
the  main  net,  returning  on  itself  in  an  angular  spiral.  "Here's 
one,"  he  said. 

She  came  forward,  resting  her  hand  on  his  shoulder  so  that 
she  could  lean  out  and  look  deep  in  the  water.  He  pulled  the  net 
up  and  brought  the  salmon  to  the  surface. 

"It's  dead,"  she  said. 

"Yes,  they  drown  quick,"  he  agreed,  and  hauled  the  dory  out 
along  the  net  to  the  next  pound.  Lucy  crouched  with  her  chin 
over  the  gunwale,  peering  down  for  the  first  glimpse  of  other  fish. 
They  took  four,  one  of  a  fair  thirty  pounds.  Dan  said  cheer- 
fully. "Good  take  today,"  and  began  to  row  back  toward  the 
beach. 

Lucy  looked  at  the  fish,  scarred  by  their  struggles  to  be  free, 
and  she  watched  young  Dan  Mclsaac.  Despite  his  peaked  hat  he 
was  saddle-brown  from  sun.  His  hands  fascinated  her,  they  were 
so  sure  and  strong.    When  the  dory  touched,  she  said: 

"Isn't  it  cruel,  to  slaughter  them  so?" 

(CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  46) 
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"If  you  operate,"  Doctor  Landor 
said,  "I  ve  a  chance.  If  you 
don't  I'll  die."  Dan  said  simply, 
"An    operation    isn't    necessary" 
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Bv  FRANCIS 
SILL  WICKWARE     |ji 
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They  don't  stop  at  storing  ocean  linr-1 
at  the  Manhattan  Storage  and  \V 
house  Company — everything  but  t\ 
hull.     Stuffed  whales,   three-ton  Bil 
dhas,  housefurnishings  and  trunks!} 
of  stolen  soap  swell  the  attic  stores 
this  fantastic  warehouse  on  the  f rin< 
of  New  York  City's  theatrical  disti 
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TAKE  the  prop  department  of  a  Hollywc 
studio;  add  the  contents  of  a  museum  an 
couple  of  art  galleries;  throw  in  500  gra 
pianos,  30,000  fur  pieces,  12  tons  of  silverwa, 
acres    of    Oriental    rugs    and    several    trunks 
precious  stones.  Then  add   15,000  cases  of  wi 


and  liquor,  5,000  cases  of  blood  plasma,  enou    ;JD£ 


Biol 


furniture,  linen  and  crockery  to  equip  3,000  horn    - 
and  a  few  odds  and  ends  like  a  three-ton  sto 
Chinese  Buddha,  six  of  Fritz  Kreisler's  Stradivari 
violins,  an  old  dollhouse  nearly  as  big  as  a  Que- 
set  hut,  three  stuffed  Bengal  tigers,  a  1927  Rol- 
Royce,  the  costumes  and  scenery  of  the  musicjl 
comedy  Anything  Goes,  a  set  of  Prussian  dueli|;| 
sabers,  a  fortuneteller's  crystal  ball,  and  a  trunklll 
of  soap  bars  filched  from  hotels. 

What  you've  got  is  a  rough  idea  of  the  goo';  | 
stored  away  in  the  recesses  of  the  world's  biggcj 
warehouse. 

This  venerable  institution  is  the  Manhatt 
Storage  and  Warehouse  Company  whose  ma' 
building  is  located  at  Fifty-second  Street  ai 
Seventh  Avenue,  on  the  fringe  of  New  Yorl 
theatrical  district.  For  50-odd  years  the  turre1 
barred  windows  and  sheer  brick  walls  of  this  te' 
story  pile  have  protected  both  the  treasures  and  tl' 
trivia  of  a  clientele  as  varied — and  sometimes 
bizarre — as  the  warehouse  inventory.  All  of  the 
— from  Vanderbilts  to  racketeers — have  bet 
Manhattan  customers,  and  the  company's  stt' 
long  ago  lost  the  capacity  for  being  surprised  I 
any  human  eccentricity. 

In  Manhattan's  gallery  of  odd  characters  w 
the  quaint  old  chap  who  for  many  years  stored 
custom-built,  silver-mounted  casket  with  speci 
interior  upholstery.  Every  few  months  he  visite 
the  warehouse  with  an  undertaker,  stretched  oi 
in  the  casket  for  a  few  minutes,  and  then  ga\ 
directions  for  adding  or  substracting  some  paddin 
He  made  the  final  adjustment  less  than  two  wee! 
before  he  died — and  should  be  resting  in  perfe< 
comfort. 

Then  there  was  the  elderly  widow  who  rente 
a  private  room  in  the  warehouse,  decorated  it  e; 
actly  as  her  bedroom  at  the  time  of  her  husband 
death,  and  came  in  once  a  week  for  15  years  t 
sit  by  herself  and  have  a  good  cry. 

Another  widow,  slightly  less  sentimental,  store 
her  husband's  ashes  in  a  bronze  urn  for  a  Ion 
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The  Manhattan  Storage  and  Warehouse  Con 
pany's  main  building  in  the  heart  of  New  York  i 
an  imposing  fortress  guarding  treasure  and  trivi 
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M-iod,  then  instructed  Manhattan  to  dump  the 
4-^    hes  and  return  the  urn — she  was  remarrying. 

If  Probably  the  weirdest  customer  in  the  compam  's 

'Hf  story  was  a  fellow  named  Jacques  l.ebaudy,  the 

:ir  to  a  French  sugar  fortune.    Lebaudy  affected 

turban  and  flowing  robes  and  referred  to  himself 

I  the  Emperor  of  the  Sahara.    He  never  deposited 

ivthing  but  scraps  of  paper,  empty  bottles,  bits  of 

ring  and  similar  junk,  but  he  always  made  a  big 

roduction  of  his  visits,  arriving  at  the  head  of  a 

latoon  of  Western  Union  messenger  boys  who 

ere  armed  with  broomsticks.     These,   he  said. 

ere  the  shock  troops  of  his  Army  of  the  Sahara 

nd  were  going  to  take  over  the  warehouse  as  his 

Jquarters.    Manhattan  was  relieved  to  close  th 

'Mliijmperor's  account  after  his  wife  killed  him.    She 

I  .r  leaded  self-defense,  and  the  jury  agreed  with  her. 

*  Nowadays,   the  company   gets   fewer  of  these 

but  tjolorful  figures,  but  life  in  the  warehouse  is  still  no 

ull  routine.  A  few  years  ago,  for  instance,  the 

'.B.I.  confiscated  a  cache  of  Ford  automobile  parts 

'orth  $2,500,000,  which  had  been  stored  by  the 

ead  of  a  nation-wide  ring  specializing  in  stolen 

<iuto  equipment.     Soon   after   Pearl   Harbor  the 

.en  Property  Custodian  appeared  to  take  over  a 

Priceless  art  collection  that  had  been  deposited  by 

djitffJazi  agents,  and  in  1944  the  police  seized  better 

han  10.000  pairs  of  black-market  nylon  stockings 

rom  a  private  room. 

-    ,-q,  In   1945,  Manhattan  officials  got  a  nasty  turn 

.-ijrtien   a  customer   named  Walter   H.    Dahl,   Jr., 

Tfiurdered  a  friend  and  disposed  of  the  body  by 

:-j^o»sing  the  dismembered  parts  from  various  ferry- 

-.-,..  >oats.     The  police  recovered  everything  but  the 

i  of  jrnri  of  the  victim.    Then  the  warehouse  people 

nembered  that  Dahl  had  had  them  pack  and 

;p  a  couple  of  trunks  of  his  friend's  effects  to 

lifornia.    They  were  addressed  to  the  parents  of 

-  he  murdered  friend.    Perhaps  the  head  was  in  one 

;  xpf  them! 

;•  ;.ij   But    the    records    of    the    packing   department 

.howed  that  no  head  had  been  packed,  and,  as  the 

:.£kpartment  chief  remarked,  "We  probably  would 

ive  noticed  an  item  like  that."     It  turned  out 

jventually  that  the  head  had  been  dropped  off  a 

:  fjfftny,  too,  and  never  was  found.     Dahl  is  doing 

-';Ka  10-  to  20-year  stretch  for  the  killing. 

For  the  Valuables  of  the  Wealthy 

-.  a    Manhattan  Warehouse  had  its  beginnings  about 

x70  years  ago,  following  a  series  of  spectacular  fires 

at  had  caused  heavy  losses  in  various  parts  of 

New  York.    A  group  of  moneyed  citizens,  headed 

Adrian  Iselin,  an  investment  banker,  decided 

- ,  ..that  it  was  high  time  the  city  had  a  really  safe  place 

-din  which  the  wealthy  could  store  valuables.    The 

-■sgroup  set  about  planning  a  warehouse  which  would 

;  ajbe  proof  against  fire,  burglars  and  all  other  hazards 

•,to  property.    The  original  site  was  at  the  corner  of 

Lexington  Avenue  and  Forty-second  Street,  where 

uin   1882  the  first  Manhattan  building  opened  its 

j  doors. 

"They  really  knew  how  to  build  in  those  days," 
2,  one  company  officer  recalls.    "Why,  when  we  sold 
ythe  property  in  1925,  it  took  two  wrecking  com- 
,  panies  close  to  a  year  to  tear  down  the  warehouse. 
J  In  fact,  one  of  the  companies  lost  so  much  money 
.sfcon  the  job  that  it  went  bankrupt." 
;-J     The   company   built   the   warehouse   on   Fifty- 
second  Street  early  in  the  1890s,  and  created  an 
gj  architectural  landmark.    Copied  from  a  Florentine 
J  castle,  with  walls  three  feet  thick,  it  is  considered 
:ifj  one  of  the  finest  brick  structures  in  the  U.S.  During 
•i  the  war  it  was  certified  as  one  of  the  very  few 
bombproof  buildings  in  New  York.     Passers-by 
..^  often  mistake  it  for  an  armory  or  a  jail,  and  in 
summertime  the  doorway  is  a  favorite  resting  place 
for  passers-by  because  the  natural  indoor  temper- 
ature of  the  building  is  at  least  20  degrees  cooler 
than  outside.    The  cellar,  which  is  even  cooler,  is 
j  esteemed    by    wine    connoisseurs    because    it    is 
jjj  absolutely  free  from  traffic  and  subway  vibrations, 
(CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  70) 


Paintings  and  pianos  are  stored  in  a  special  room  on  the  top  floor  of  the  massive  brick  pile.  The  room 
is  air-conditioned,  kept  at  a  constant  temperature  and  has  special  lighting  designed  to  prevent  any 
fading  of  colors.     There  are  also  elegant  display  rooms  for  persons  wishing  to  sell  their  art  treasures 


The  wine  storage  room  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  warehouse.  This  is  esteemed  by  connoisseurs  because  it  is 
free  from  traffic  and  subway  vibrations  that  would  stir  up  sediment  in  old  vintages.  More  than  a  million 
cases  of  wine  and  liquor  are  handled  each  year,  many  of  them  deposited  as  security,  like  money  in  a  bank 
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Men  Who  Rule  The  Work 
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In  this  checkerboard  world  the  major  pieces  are  prime  ministers  and  politicians,  not  kings  and  bishops.   But  a  han< 
ful  of  men  still  move  nations  of  pawns.   Meet  the  men  who  are  mapping  your  future  in  a  cold  game  of  global  chef 
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F  THE  pages  of  your  autograph  book  prickle  at, 
the  words  foreign  correspondent,  the  place  for 
you  is  in  the  On  e  seas  Press  Club  in  New  York, 
ere  you  can  find  men  like  Homer  Bigart,  Wythe 
illiams  and   Ed    Murrow  drinking  their  strong 
lisky,  and  women  like  Anne  O'Hare  McCormiek 
llla|  iping  their  old  wine  or  weak  tea.    You  can  also 
d  any  of  several  hundred  others,  most  of  whom 
u  know  by  reputation. 

Here  are  the  eyes,  ears  and,  in  a  way,  the  brains 
Capitol  Hill  and  the  State  Department.  Here 
men  and  women  who  have  lived  within  lapel 
nge  of  the  world 's  great  so  long  that  they  always 
ow  what's  going  on  aboveground  and  under- 
ound,  and  can  make  a  shrewd  guess  at  what's 
ming  next. 

.illy,  these  eporters  are  not  given  to  making 
■ge  statements.  Hat  when  they  do — it's  news!  Re- 
ntly.  the  Overseas  Press  Club's  membership 
awled  out  to  the  end  of  a  limb.  They  picked  the 
entv-five  men  who  are  shaping  the  world  for  war 
peace.  There  is  no  group  better  qualified  to  make 
is  kind  of  list  than  the  club's  membership.  Their 
lections  will  be  published  in  a  book  next  fall,  but 
r  the  present,  tr  e  list  makes  as  neat  and  authorita- 
'e  a  summary  c  f  our  global  dilemmas  as  you  will 
er  have. 

These  twenty-five  leaders  who  have  been  chosen 
occupied,  unfortunately,  in  shaping  not  one 
rid  but  two.  On  the  one  hand  you  have  the 
greats  of  Russia — STALIN,  MOLOTOV  and 
ALENKOV — who  are  building  a  world  of  their 
in  the  East.  They  have  done  more  making  and 
aping  than  the  West.  They  have  taken,  by  grab 
lid  by  loan,  virually  everything  from  the  borders 
I  Russia  to  Be  Tin.  And  they  continue  to  reach. 
*■?  propaganda  and  by  threat,  their  fingers  are  ever 
ploring  and  ever  clutching  more  people  and  more 
awer  in  every  country. 

Stalin,  chirp  t  le  optimists,  is  but  the  instrument 
the  Politbur.)  Granted,  but  where  does  that 
ave  you?  His  smiling  face,  most  of  us  at  the  Over- 
as  Press  Club  feel,  is  a  cheerful  Halloween  pump- 
n,  but  unlike  ?  happy  hobgoblin,  it  conceals  a 
apone  mind.  He  rules  an  unmerry  band  of  ruf- 
ns  who  are  all  set  to  daub  your  peaceful  walls 

mud  and  unhinge  the  gates  of  civilization. 
Vyacheslav  M.>lotov  is  a  more  honest  man.  He 
oks  like  what  he  is:  a  dead-pan  ball  of  relentless, 
nspiring  flesh  Vishinsky  doesn't  count.  He  is  a 
onograph  record  to  be  turned  on  when  vitupera- 
n  is  needed.  Infinitely  more  important  are 
(CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  84) 
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ONE  DAY 
WHEN  I  WAS  LOST 


By  SAM  ELKIN 

He  only  asked  to  be  treated  as  a  man — who  might  live,  earn 
his  way,  and  be  trusted,  and  be  allowed  to  mourn  a  friend 


CALVIN  DAVISON  was  a  tall,  thin,  wiry  Ne- 
gro with  stooping  shoulders,  a  long,  bony  face 
and  sensitive  brown  eyes.  His  dark  skin  had 
the  texture  of  old  and  cracked  leather,  though  he 
was  a  man  in  his  early  forties. 

Calvin  worked  in  Janowitz'  Clothing  Store  and, 
on  warm,  pleasant  mornings,  before  the  store 
opened,  he  waited  at  the  front  entrance,  his  gray 
woolen  cap  with  the  floppy  brim  which  had  long 
ago  lost  its  virility  pushed  back  over  his  deeply 
furrowed  brow.  If  it  were  a  cold,  or  a  bitter  and 
rainy  morning,  he  waited  deep  in  the  entrance. 

But  no  matter  what  kind  of  day,  Calvin  Davison 
was  always  there,  waiting,  smiling  a  greeting  at  Mr. 
Nevitt,  the  short,  fat,  excitable  manager,  or  at  Mr. 
Janowitz,  or  at  Mrs.  Janowitz,  who  rarely,  these 
days,  came  down  to  open  the  store  in  the  mornings. 

Calvin  liked  Mrs.  Janowitz  best  of  all.  For  her, 
his  smile  was  always  warm,  and  of  late,  whenever 
she  did  appear  at  the  store,  he  tried  to  quiet  his  own 
anxiety  by  telling  her  how  well  she  looked.  But 
Mrs.  Janowitz,  with  a  kind  of  knowing  weariness, 
thanked  him  and  asked  after  Mrs.  Davison. 

"Oh,  she's  fine,"  Calvin  replied.  "She  always 
wants  to  know  how  you  are." 

Mrs.  Janowitz  smiled,  a  small  soft  smile.  "Thank 
your  wife  for  me,  Mr.  Davison.  And  tell  her  I'm 
feeling  much  better." 

To  Calvin,  Mrs.  Janowitz  was  the  most  thought- 
ful, considerate  person,  white  or  colored,  he  had 
ever  known.  She  was  small  and  chunky,  with  sad 
eyes,  a  sad  smile  and  a  heart  that  played  tricks  on 
her.  From  the  very  beginning,  when  Calvin  first 
took  the  job  and  she  was  at  the  store  every  day,  she 
made  him  feel  like  a  man,  not  like  a  second-class 
citizen  or  some  piece  of  machinery  without  heart 
and  mind  and  feelings  and  likes  and  dislikes.  The 
other  people  in  the  store  (except  for  Mr.  Jacoby, 
who    seemed    more    like    Mrs.    Janowitz)    were 


friendly  and  pleasant — up  to  a  point.  Then  the 
small  things  came  out,  the  small  things  made  up  of 
reservations  and  unwritten  clauses — like  that  bad 
time  of  the  quick  glances  behind  his  back. 

He  had  been  working  in  the  store  only  a  few  days 
when  certain  amounts  of  money  were  found  to  be 
missing  from  the  cash  register.  The  staring  began 
then,  and  the  turning  away  from  him,  and  the  inter- 
rupted conversations  when  he  passed  by.  It  un- 
nerved him.  He  got  jittery  and  his  work  was 
affected,  and  he  was  about  ready  to  quit  when  Mrs. 
Janowitz  came  to  him  one  afternoon  and  asked  him 
how  he  liked  his  job. 

Calvin  looked  down  at  her,  his  lips  tightening  into 
a  thin  line.  "Mrs.  Janowitz — "  he  began,  but  she  cut 
in  on  him  quickly  and  easily. 

"It  isn't  the  best  job  in  the  world,  Mr.  Davison. 
I  know  that,"  she  said.  "But  I  hope  you  do  like 
it.  I'm  pleased  by  the  way  you  do  things.  And 
please  understand  that  you  won't  be  burdened  by 
more  work  than  one  person  can  handle.  Also, 
you'll  receive  two  weeks'  vacation  with  pay,  like 
everyone  else  here.  And  in  time  you  can  expect 
regular  increases  in  salary." 

She  stood  looking  up  at  him  a  moment,  then 
turned  and  walked  away.  Thoughtfully  then  he 
went  outside  in  back  of  the  store  and  smoked  a  ciga- 
rette. Afterward,  he  came  in  again  to  work.  And 
that  night  he  said  to  his  wife,  "Mrs.  Janowitz  is  a 
real  human  being." 

His  work  in  the  store  was  hard — sweeping  and 
cleaning  and  lugging  boxes  and  keeping  stock  in 
order.  But  Mrs.  Janowitz  always  saw  to  it  that  he 
had  help  when  stock  came  in  to  be  unloaded  from 
trucks.  After  six  months  there  was  an  increase  in 
his  pay  envelope.  And,  one  day,  just  before  Christ- 
mas, while  he  was  down  in  the  basement  fixing  a 
valve  behind  the  oil  burner,  he  heard  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Janowitz  come   down   the   stairs,   and   he   heard 
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Mr.  Janowitz  saying,  "Well,  Esther,  all  the  Christ- 
mas gifts  are  made  up  except  Cal's.  You  know 
what  I  was  thinking?  I'll  give  him  a  couple  of  dol- 
lars and  a  bottle  of  whisky.  He'll  go  for  that  bottle, 
believe  me." 

Calvin  froze.  He  felt  trapped.  As  he  waited, 
hardly  daring  to  draw  a  breath,  Mrs.  Janowitz  said 
in  a  quick  angered  voice,  "What  a  thing  to  say, 
Harry!    Shame  on  you!" 

"Why,  what's  wrong,  Esther?" 

"How  can  you  say  that  about  Mr.  Davison? 
That's  what's  wrong!" 

"All  right,  all  right.  I'm  sorry." 

"How  can  you  even  think  such  a  Hung?" 

"I  said  I'm  sorry." 

"Never  mind  sorry.  You'll  give  Mr.  Davison  a 
twenty-five-dollar  bonus.  And  besides  that  you'll 
let  him  pick  out  any  suit  he  wants  in  the  store.  I'm 
ashamed  of  you,  Harry!  Mr.  Davison  is  one  of  our 
best  workers!  That's  the  only  basis  he's  to  be 
judged  on!  Do  you  understand,  Harry?" 

It  wasn't  the  extra  twenty-five  dollars,  or  the  suit 
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Calvin  sat  very  quietly  for  a  few  moments.    Then  he  slowly  took  his  hat  off  and  put  it  on  his  lap  and  stared  at  the  place  where  Mrs.  Janowitz'  coffin  had  been 
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of  clothes.  He  was  happy  about  that,  of  course; 
but  it  was  the  outraged  tone  of  her  voice  that  meant 
the  most  to  him.  It  was  as  though  her  husband  had 
insulted  the  most  respected  man  in  the  community. 
It  was  the  anger  against  a  man  for  having  spoken 
carelessly  about  another  man,  and  Calvin  Davison 
would  never  forget  the  memory  of  that  voice.  Often, 
as  he  waited  in  the  entrance  of  the  store  in  the 
mornings,  he  remembered  it  and  thought  of  Mrs. 
Janowitz,  hoping  she  was  feeling  well,  wishing  to 
see  her  walking  down  the  street  to  open  the  store, 
thinking  of  things  he  could  do,  if  she  did  come, 
that  would  make  her  stay  in  the  store  comfortable. 

THESE  were  exactly  his  thoughts  one  bright, 
warm,  sunny  morning  when  Mr.  Nevitt,  whose 
turn  it  was  to  open  the  store,  arrived  a  half  hour 
late.  Calvin  started  to  smile  his  greeting,  but  it 
withered  away  from  his  lips  as  he  saw  Mr.  Nevitt's 
pale  face  and  watery  eyes. 

Mr.  Nevitt  said,  "She's  dead,  Cal.     Mrs.  Jano- 
witz died  this  morning.    Heart  attack." 


Calvin  blinked  once.  And  then,  as  though  hypno- 
tized, he  stood  with  his  eyes  wide  open.  When  he 
finally  moved  he  brought  his  right  hand  up  over  his 
underlip,  a  sudden  overwhelming  sadness  sweep- 
ing into  him. 

Mr.  Nevitt  sighed  and  wiped  his  eyes.  "No  sense 
for  you  to  stay,  Cal.  I'll  tell  the  rest  when  they 
come." 

Calvin  turned  away  in  a  half  circle,  stopped,  then 
turned  completely  around  and  held  his  bands  out- 
stretched in  front  of  him. 

"What  can  I  do,  Mr.  Nevitt?" 

"Nothing,  Cal."  Mr.  Nevitt's  voice  cracked. 
"What  can  we  do?" 

Mr.  Nevitt  started  to  cry  and  Calvin  felt  helpless, 
empty.  He  stood  looking  down  at  Mr.  Nevitt  cry- 
ing softly  in  a  handkerchief.  He  glanced  out 
through  the  entrance  and  saw  people,  window- 
shopping,  staring  at  him,  then  walking  away  and 
looking  back.  He  could  feel  the  warmness  of  the 
day.  What  a  day  for  a  woman  like  Mrs.  Janowitz 
to  die,  he  thought.    He  clasped  his  hands  in  front 


of  him  and  stood  this  way  until  Mr.  Nevitt  stopped 
crying.  Then  he  asked,  "When  is  the  funeral,  Mr. 
Nevitt?" 

Mr.  Nevitt  wiped  his  eyes.  'Ten,  tomorrow 
morning,"  he  said. 

"And  the  service,  please?    Where  will  it  be?" 

"At  the  synagogue." 

Calvin  nodded  and  turned  and  walked  slowly 
away  up  the  street.  He  walked  a  long  time  before 
he  realized  he  was  way  on  the  other  side  of  the  town 
from  his  home.  .  .  . 

He  slept  badly  that  night.  He  spent  most  of  the 
night  talking  with  his  wife  about  Mrs.  Janowitz, 
And  when  morning  came  he  dressed  in  the  black 
suit  which  Mr.  Janowitz  had  given  him  at  Christ- 
mas, and  in  black  shoes  and  white  shirt  and  black 
tie.  He  placed  a  black  Homburg  on  his  head  and 
left  for  the  synagogue. 

When  he  got  there,  many  people  were  in  front  of 
the  synagogue.  They  were  standing  around,  mostly, 
speaking  in  hushed  voices.  Some  of  the  faces 
(CONTINUED  ON  PACE  53) 
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A  tense  moment  during  the  1948  National  Spelling  Bee  when  Darrell  Flavelle  misspells  a  word.    Jean  Chappelear,  who  won,  can  hardly  stand  the  suspense 

Wizard  Of  "Words 

If  your  life  depended  on  it,  could  you  spell  acanthopterygian  ?  Or  caesalpiniaceous  ?  Or  taeniafuge? 
Meet  sonie  kids  who  just  eat  up  words  like  those.  They're  our  crack  young  spellers — the  pick  of  5,000,- 
000 — who'll  soon  battle  it  out,  in  the  nation's  capital,  for  the  spelling  championship  of  these  United  States 


HOW  well  can  Junior  spell?  As  a  starter  test 
him  out  on  acanthopterygian.  Now  slip 
him  a  change  of  pace  and  let  him  try  swing- 
ing at  glacier  and  precede.  Then  give  the  little 
genius  a  quick  run-down  on  these:  caesalpinia- 
ceous, ouananiche  and  taeniafuge. 

If  the  pride  and  joy  can  come  through  on  those 
brain-busters,  he's  one  in  5,000,000;  a  solid  choice 
as  national  champion  speller,  with  fame  beckoning 
and  a  tidy  $500  cash  prize  with  which  to  start  a 
bank  account.  For  that's  the  type  of  ammunition 
— and  opportunity — that  49  highly  I.Q.-ed  kids 
will  face  on  the  stage  of  the  National  Press  Club 
Auditorium  in  Washington,  D.C.,  on  May  27th — 
B-Day  ("B"  is  for  National  Spelling  Bee). 

Caesalpiniaceous,  ouananiche  and  taeniafuge 
were  but  a  few  of  the  toughies  that  appeared  on  the 
Master  List  of  words  for  the  1948  National  Spell- 
down. There  were  others,  such  as  chlorophyll, 
foiiaceous,  syzygy,  and  the  old  perennial,  tintinnab- 
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ulation.  And  oligarchy,  the  word  that  brought  the 
1948  National  title  to  a  country  barber's  blond, 
curly-haired  daughter — fourteen-year-old  Jean 
Chappelear  of  Black  Horse,  Ohio  (pop.  300). 

Jean  was  one  of  40  finalists,  all  under  sixteen, 
all  eighth-graders  or  less,  and  all  representing  the 
best  in  grade-school  spellers  from  every  section  of 
the  land.  One  by  one  they  went  down  swinging 
(in  this  game,  one  strike  and  you're  out)  until, 
some  five  hours  later,  only  Jean  Chappelear  and 
fourteen-year-old  Darrell  Flavelle  of  Washington, 
D.C.,  were  left. 

For  58  rounds,  Jean  and  Darrell  rattled  off  some 
of  Noah  Webster's  trickiest,  such  as  senescent, 
interstice,  cytoplasm,  sardonyx,  plebiscite,  picca- 
lilli. It  seemed  as  if  they  could,  and  would,  go  on 
forever.    Then — 


"Oligarchy,"  said  official  pronouncer  Benson  S. 
Alleman. 

Darrell  winced,  hesitated,  then  gave  it  the  old 
try:  "A  .  .  .  1  .  .  .  i  .  .  .  g  .  .  ." 

The  600  persons  in  the  National  Press  Club 
auditorium  gasped.  Darrell  had  come  a  cropper. 
Under  the  rules  he  was  done  unless  Jean  fumbled 
the  word,  too.  Quietly,  Alleman  fired  the  same 
word  at  Jean.  She  fielded  it  cleanly,  stepped  back 
smiling  and  waited.  Now  all  she  had  to  do  was 
spell  one  more  word  correctly.  If  she  missed,  Dar- 
rell would  have  another  chance. 

"And  now,"  said  pronouncer  Alleman,  pausing 
dramatically —  "psychiatry." 

That  was  word  No.  607  on  the  list  of  816 — be- 
ginning with  bleach  and  ending  with  taeniafuge — 
the  spellers  had  had  to  face  that  day.  Jean's 
freckled  face  broke  into  a  quick  smile  of  recog- 
nition. She  paused  a  moment  to  make  sure,  then 
stepped  confidently  to  the  microphone.    When  she 
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:learly  enunciated  the  last  "y"  a  thundering  of  ap- 
J'plause  swept  over  the  stage.  You'd  have  thought 
kithat  Joe  DiMaggio  had  just  clouted  a  two-out,  last- 
t,'of-the-ninth,  3-2  pitch  into  the  bleachers. 

A  spelldown  can  be,  and  usually  is,  that  exciting, 

•even   in   the  smallest  classroom   of   the   smallest 

[school  in  the  country.     But  when  it's  a  national 

:hampionship,  a  spelling  bee  packs  all  the  dramatic 

I wallop  of  a  World  Series.    And  you  don't  have  to 

|look  further  back  than  the  1947  finals  for  a  large 

gob  of  pathos.     That  was   the   year  Mattie   Lou 

'ollard  beat  out  Sonya  Rodolfo. 

From  the  start,  Mattie  Lou  and  Sonya  were  the 

| sentimental  favorites  of  the  audience,  blond  M attic 

Lou  because  she  came  from  a  one-room  little  red 

schoolhouse  in  Thomaston,  Georgia;  raven-haired 

Sonya    because    everyone    knew    she    had    gone 

through  the  horror  of  war  on  Luzon  and  had,  after 

being  in  this  country  only  two  years,  spelled  down 

475,000  competitors  in  the  Chicago  area  to  reach 

|  the  finals. 

Sonya  had  conquered  the  word  guerrilla  after 
I  asking  the  pronouncer  whether  he  meant  "gorilla — 
meaning  ape,  or  guerrilla,  meaning  a  member  of 
the  underground."  Then  she  stumbled  on  the  word 
\ maggoty,  putting  in  an  extra  "t,"  and  lost  the  day. 
I  Great  tears  welled  up  in  her  eyes.    When  it  seemed 
that  Sonya's  heart  would  burst  with  disappoint- 
ment, Mattie  Lou  put  a  consoling  arm  around  her 
shoulders,  kissed  her  on  the  cheek  and  said  softly, 
"Sonya,  I  wish  you  had  won." 

For  what  must  be  the  finest  example  of  sports- 
manship in  the  history  of  the  National  Spelling  Bee, 
there  is  the  memorable  case  of  towheaded,  thirteen- 
year-old  Dickie  Crews  of  Lynchburg.  Virginia,  one 
of  the  1948  finalists.  He  muffed  the  spelling  of 
quell,  not  giving  it  enough  "1."  It  chanced,  how- 
ever, that  the  judges  didn't  hear  the  mistake.  The 
youngster  looked  at  pronouncer  Alleman  who,  be- 
ing powerless  to  disqualify  a  contestant,  in  turn 
looked  inquiringly  to  the  three  judges  for  a  right  or 
wrong  signal.  They  nodded  an  okay.  Dickie 
didn't  hesitate.  "Sir,"  he  told  Alleman,  "I  missed 
that  word.  1  know  1  did.  I'll  have  to  withdraw." 
The  audience  saluted  the  lad  with  a  salvo  of 
palm-pounding  that  shook  the  ceiling. 

That's  the  way  it  is  with  spelldowns.  They're  a 
test  of  ability,  poise,  intelligence,  sportsmanship, 
preparation  (some  of  the  kids  practice  as  much  as 
two  hours  a  day  throughout  the  year)  and  concen- 
tration. They  are  a  tribute  to  the  youngsters  and 
to  the  unsung,  untiring  and  frequently  underpaid 
heroes  and  heroines  of  the  classroom — the  teachers. 

Historic  Background  of  Spelldowns 

The  spelldown  seems  to  be  as  American  as 
Yankee  Doodle.  Its  exact  origin  is  a  trifle  obscure 
and  thus  open  to  dispute.  But  it  appears  that  the 
British  must  be  credited  with  some  sort  of  an  assist. 
The  Library  of  Congress  is  authority  for  the  in- 
formation that  a  forerunner  of  the  spelling  bee  is 
to  be  found  in  the  practices  of  the  Elizabethan 
schools  as  far  back  as  1596.  A  schoolmaster  of 
that  day,  one  Edmund  Coote  of  Bury  St.  Edmunds, 
set  forth  a  method  by  which  the  teacher  "shall  di- 
rect his  schollers  (sic)  to  oppose  one  another." 

Available  data  indicate  that  the  spelldown,  as  we 
know  it  today,  originated  in  the  New  England 
colonies.  At  least,  history  records  that  there  was, 
in  1766,  a  custom  in  a  school  in  Newport,  Rhode 
Island,  wherein  the  teacher  held  "trials"  in  spelling 
in  which  "the  pupils  took  their  positions  according 
to  scholarship." 

Down  through  the  years,  the  spelling  bee  was 
confined  pretty  much  to  the  individual  schoolhouse. 
Then,  in  the  early  1920s,  newspapers  opened  up 
wider  horizons.  Before  long — in  1925  to  be  exact 
— the  spelldown  became  a  countrywide  contest, 
with  the  Louisville  Courier-Journal  spawning  the 
first  National  Spelling  Bee  and  inviting  the  Detroit 
News  and  seven  other  newspapers  to  join  in.  The 
Courier-Journal    conducted    it    annually    through 
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1940,  then  relinquished  the  sponsorship  to  Scripps- 
Howard.  Since,  with  the  exception  of  war  sens 
[943,  1944  and  1945,  Scripps-Howard  has  been 
running  it  with  other  leading  newspapers.  Like  the 
tabled  Topsy,  the  bee  grew  and  grew  until,  this 
sear,  an  all-time  record  number  of  newspapers — 
47  of  them— are  sending  49  spellers  to  Washington. 

Each  newspaper  sponsors  in  its  particular  city, 
state,  area  or  region  a  preliminary  spelldown  that 
qualifies  the  winner  for  the  national  finals  in  Wash- 
ington. And  each  antes  up  a  sponsorship  fee,  a 
sum  ranging  from  about  $125  to  $250.  This  goes 
into  a  common  kitty  to  defray  costs  for  the  finals — 
prices  totaling  $3,005  (including  $500  to  the 
winner  plus  a  $75  bonus  to  finance  a  trip  to  New 
York;  $300  for  the  runner-up;  $100  for  third-place 
winner;  $50  apiece  to  each  of  the  next  19  finalists 
and  $40  each  to  the  rest  of  the  finalists);  gold 
medals  for  each  of  the  finalists,  with  a  ruby  inset 
added  to  the  champ's  medal;  sight-seeing  tours  in 
Washington,  and  a  banquet. 

The  spelling  bee  is  a  strictly  nonprofit-making 
proposition.  After  the  finals  every  year  each  of  the 
sponsoring  newspapers  gets  an  itemized  list  of  all 
expenses  for  the  finals  (individual  sponsoring  news- 
papers pay  the  costs  of  their  "local  bees,  plus  the 
transportation  to  Washington  and  back  for  the 
local  winner  and  an  escort).  If  any  money  is  left 
over,  the  sponsors  are  polled  to  determine  how  they 
wish  it  to  be  used.  In  the  past,  they  have  voted  to 
let  surplus  money  accumulate  for  use  in  keeping 
the  National  Spelling  Bee  going  in  leaner  times. 

It  takes  months  of  tedious,  painstaking  prepara- 
tion to  get  ready  for  the  big  spelldown  in  Wash- 
ington. The  wheels  start  turning  in  December  for 
the  following  year.  Kids  all  over  the  country — 
an  estimated  5,000,000  of  them — start  their  "spring 
training"  during  the  Christmas  holidays. 

It's  a  serious  business  with  them.  They  bone  up 
for  the  classroom  competition,  the  first  rung  in  the 
ladder  to  the  finals.  Classroom  winners  compete 
for  individual  school  titles;  school  winners  for  town 
and  city  championships,  and  on  up  the  scale  until 
the  winner  in  the  area  covered  by  the  sponsoring 
newspaper  is  selected  for  the  Washington  finals. 

Interest  is  whipped  to  white  heat  by  local  pro- 


motion stunts  such  as  broadcasting  spelling  con- 
tests between  prominent  civic  leaders;  readei 
contests:  spelldowns  for  schoolteachers  themselves; 
cards  in  shop  windows  showing  a  new  word  a  day 
and  asking,  "Is  this  word  spelled  correctly?" 

Until  1948  the  task  of  directing  the  National  Bee 
was  ably  handled  by  Max  B.  Cook,  Scripps- 
Howard  aviation  editor.  But  the  giant  strides  made 
by  aviation.  Cook's  specialty,  now  require  him  to 
devote  all  his  time  to  that  calling.  The  master- 
minding now  is  done  by  handsome,  black-haired 
Charley  Schneider,  thirty-seven-year-old  Scripps- 
Howard  promotion  editor,  who  has  had  more  than 
a  little  experience  with  spelldowns. 

A  Mastermind's  Nightmare 

Schneider  recalls — with  a  chuckle,  now — a 
nightmarish  experience  two  years  ago  when  he 
directed  the  local  area  spelling  bees  for  the  Cleve- 
land Press.  Indelibly  impressed  in  his  memory  is 
the  word  briquette. 

The  Cleveland  finals  were  on  the  air.  The  com- 
petition had  narrowed  down  to  two  girls,  and  the 
key  word  was  briquette.  The  first  girl  spelled  it 
briquet  and  was  declared  in  error.  The  second 
spelled  it  briquette  and  was  proclaimed  the  winner. 
The  band  played  and  the  announcer  cried  "On  to 
Washington!"  as  the  program  faded  off  the  air. 

Then,  up  from  the  radio  audience  stepped  a 
schoolteacher  to  raise  a  point  of  order.  Briquette, 
she  insisted,  had  an  optional  spelling — briquet. 
Hurried  thumbing  through  Webster's  confirmed 
this.  There  was  no  alternative  but  to  announce  in 
the  newspapers  the  next  day  that  a  terrible  mistake 
had  been  made  and  that  the  contest  would  be 
reopened  on  the  radio  that  night  with  the  same 
two  girls  picking  up  where  they  left  off.  Do  you 
know  what  happened?  Yes,  the  girl  who  had  "lost" 
the  previous  night  went  on  to  win. 

Even  the  most  carefully  devised  plans  are  not 
always  foolproof.  There  was  the  case  of  twelve- 
year-old  Johnny  Donnellan  of  Grade  8-B,  Holy 
Name  School,  New  York.  Johnny,  competing  in  the 
World-Telegram's  1948  runoff  at  the  Town  Hall, 
(CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  51) 


The  finalists  in  the  1947  bee.  The  winner,  Mattie  Lou  Pollard — product  of  a  one-room  Thomaston,  Georgia, 
schoolhouse — is  No.  3.     The  runner-up,  Sonya  Rodolfo,  from  the  Philippines  via  Chicago,  is  No.  9 
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By  DARBY  ST.  JOHN 


The  gigolo  business  was  a  pushover  for  young  Wil- 
liam.    He   didn't    see  the  catch   till  he  was  caught 


Ir'WTHEN  the  door  to  Mr.  Cornwall's  Sunset 
||/w  Strip  office  finallv  opened.  William  Carter 
V  f  unfolded  into  nearly  six  feet  of  pinkish 
ell-knit  young  man  with  a  cool,  inquisitive  glance. 
wide,  tortured  mouth,  and  a  blond  crew  haircut 
menng  a  mind  which  the  senior  Pommel,  of 
immel  &  Pommel,  had  recently  described  to  Mr. 
ornwall.  of  Cornwall.  Dana  &  Winter,  as  a  legal 
Mi  trap. 

"tome  in.  Carter."  Mr.  Cornwall  said  cordially. 
've  heard  about  you  from  George  Pommel.  Very 
vorable." 

William  kept  his  face  blank.  "I  enjoyed  my 
ork  there."  he  said.  He  folded  himself  into  the 
ather  chair  and  looked  at  Mr.  Cornwall  across  a 
lhshed  desk  as  bare  as  a  Dali  landscape.  Mr. 
ornwall  was  hftyish  and  graying;  he  had  a  white 
nvcr  in  his  lapel,  and  a  polished  and  affable  air 

jess. 
"Pommel  &  Pommel  is  a  good  law  firm,"  Mr. 
ornwall  said.  "It's  a  wonder  you  want  to  leave." 
It's  the  setup,"  William  said  frankly.  "I've  had 
ur  years'  experience  at  corporation  work  now,  and 
ve  got  to  think  of  the  future.  George  Pommel's 
>n  Henry  joined  the  firm  a  few  months  ago  and 
ngus  Pommel's  son  James  graduates  from 
larvard  Law  School  next  year,  so  the  firm  will 


eventually  become  Pommel,  Pommel,  Pommel  & 
Pommel.  Then  there's  a  brother  Asa  whose  son 
Arthur  Pommel  is  studying  law — " 

"Say  no  more."  Mr.  Cornwall  said.  "I  see  you 
have  more  above  the  cars,  William,  than  a  sun- 
burned paintbrush." 

He  looked  at  William  candidly  and  saw  a  young 
man  who  would  make  an  acceptable  dinner  partner 
judged  by  strictest  Hollywood  standards,  who 
could  probably  find  his  way  through  a  rumba  with- 
out falling  over  his  feet. 

"Can  you  play  tennis?"  Mr.  Cornwall  asked  ir- 
relevantly. 

"I  won  the  men's  singles  in  college,"  William  said. 

"How  are  you  in  swimming  trunks'" 

William  eyed  him  with  growing  reserve.  "I 
never  had  any  complaints,"  he  said  coldly. 

Mr.  Cornwall  looked  greatly  pleased.  "Good," 
he  said.    "Klippinger  was  a  total  loss  to  us  there." 

Mr.  Cornwall  settled  back  in  his  chair.  "As  you 
know,  William,"  he  said,  "a  large  part  of  our  busi- 
ness comes  from  women  who  are  in  matrimonial 
distress.  This  type  of  business  requires  special 
handling:  It  is  obvious  that  a  woman  suing  for 
divorce  or  back  alimony,  or  a  court  ruling  on  who 
owns  the  family  limousine,  suffers  great  emotional 
stress.     She  appreciates  an  occasional  orchid,  a 


congenial  night-club  escort,  an  agreeable  opponent 
in  a  friendly  game  of  tennis." 

"I'm  afraid  that's  rather  out  of  my  line,"  William 
said.  "All  my  experience  has  been  in  corporation 
law.    That's  my  real  interest  and — " 

"We  might  be  able  to  work  you  into  the  corpo- 
ration end  later,"  Mr.  Cornwall  said.  "Meantime 
think  of  the  experience,  William!  You'll  have  an 
expense  account,  a  salary  and  bonuses;  you'll  find 
your  name  mentioned  in  gossip  columns  as  the 
escort  of  glamorous  women — " 

"No,"  William  said,  getting  up.  "Thanks  just 
the  same,  Mr.  Cornwall." 

Mr.  Cornwall  mentioned  a  salary.  They  looked 
at  each  other  across  the  desk.    William  sat  down. 

"I  think  I  ought  to  tell  you,"  he  said,  "that  I  in- 
tend to  continue  reading  up  on  corporation  law  in 
my  spare  time." 

(CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  40) 


Have  you  seen  the  morning  paper,  darling?"  Cinetta  said.     "It  has  us  engaged 
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Art  and  Lois  Linkletter  join  their  five  children  in  a  family  sing.     The  young  Linkletters  are,  left  to  right,  Robert,  Sharon,  Dawn,  Art,  Jr.,  and  baby  Dil 


Art  Linkletter,  emcee  of  People  Are  Funny  and  House  Party,  has  made  his  ball-bearing  gags  pay  like  the 
mint.   He  is  the  handsomest,  talkingest  man  on  radio,  whose  harassed  victims  laugh  with  him — or  else 


SOME  20  years  ago,  in  a  San  Diego  high-school 
play,  a  brassy  and  mutinous  kid  named  Ar- 
thur Gordon  Linkletter  perversely  abandoned 
the  script  and  went  into  a  spiel  of  his  own  that  broke 
up  the  show.  When  order  was  restored,  after  Link- 
letter  had  been  jerked  off  the  stage,  an  indignant 
teacher  screamed  at  him:  "You  talk  too  much! 
Someday  you'll  learn  the  hard  way  that  you  can't 
ad-lib  your  way  through  life." 

The  teacher  has  long  since  gone  into  oblivion,  but 
Arthur  Gordon  Linkletter,  after  a  17-year  odyssey 
with  his  freewheeling  tongue,  is  now  using  it  to  earn 
$250,000  a  year.  Eddie  Cantor,  a  superb  off-the- 
cuff  artist  himself,  claims  Linkletter  is  the  "best  ad- 
libber  in  radio,"  and  Bing  Crosby  once  made  the 
irreverent  but  friendly  observation  that  Linkletter 
can  persuade  people  to  do  anything  "because  he 
suffers  from  astigmatism  of  the  skull,  a  malady  that 
distorts  his  brain." 

The  real  Linkletter  operates  somewhere  between 
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these  two  extremes.  He's  a  remarkable  performer 
who  is  neither  actor,  commentator  nor  comedian, 
but  whose  slick  and  shrewd  handling  of  people 
sometimes  makes  him  appear  to  be  a  fusion  of  all 
three.  In  a  profession  dedicated  to  the  sanctity  of 
the  rehearsed  script  and  the  ruthlessness  of  the 
sweep  second  hand  on  studio  clocks,  Linkletter  is 
unique  because  he  can,  and  does,  ignore  both.  He 
has  no  gag  writers  and  works  without  a  script,  but 
he  has  a  butcher's  instinct  for  slicing  the  ham  that 
inevitably  crops  out  of  the  participants  in  his  two 
shows,  People  Are  Funny  and  House  Party. 

A  case  in  point,  which  is  said  to  have  given  his 
sponsors  temporary  paralysis,  occurred  in  Cincin- 
nati some  weeks  ago.  Linkletter  asked  a  visitor, 
"What  is  tall,  gleaming  white  and  dependable?" 
The  contestant  was  supposed  to  mention  a  refrig- 
erator on  the  stage  so  Linkletter  could  follow  up 
with  the  commercial.  Instead  the  man  coyly  replied, 
"It  must  lie  my  wife."   Linkletter  quickly  located 
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the  man's  wife  in  the  audience  and  asked  her  t! 
stand.   "Yes,"  he  snapped,  "I  can  see  she's  tall— 
and  maybe  gleaming  white — but  does  she  have 
built-in  quick  freeze?" 

Flustered,  the  man  blurted,  "Yes." 

"And,"  said  Linkletter,  delivering  the  coup  d 
grace,  "does  her  upper  compartment  have  room  fo 
70  pounds  of  food?" 

With  the  audience  in  a  spasm,  the  amateur  hu 
morist  said  no  more,  but  slunk  up  the  aisle  with  hi 
fuming  wife  and  disappeared. 

Linkletter  has  rarely  been  outflanked  in  these  sur 
prise  thrusts,  and  now  has  such  a  reputation  for  thi 
lethal  squelch  that  even  professional  wisecracken 
hesitate  to  stick  their  necks  out.  Only  one  man  evei 
ignored  the  Linkletter  sting,  a  fuzzy  pest  who  onc» 
got  a  strangle  hold  on  Linkletter's  sleeve  and  re 
fused  to  let  go. 

"Pardon  me  one  moment,"  Linkletter  said  to  nil 
nation-wide  audience.  He  handed  the  microphoW 
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an  engineer,  knocked  out  the  intruder  with  a 
bfl  right  and  went  on  with  the  show. 
Historians  in  the  meringue  world  at  Sunset  and 
ne  insist  that  Linkletter  would  be  unruffled  even 
le  found  himself  in  the  electric  chair,  and  would 
ibably  have  some  quip  about  hot  current  events, 
.•ems  like  a  fair  appraisal,  because  in  almost 

0  decades  of  ad-libbing,  he  has  breezed  through 
ses  that  would  shatter  more  sensitive  souls. 
Once  an  inebriated  governor  passed  out  at  a  cru- 

1  moment  and  1  Inkletter  was  forced  to  spend 
;cious  minutes  describing  the  '"emotions"  that 
d  floored  the  state  executive. 

Another  time  Linkletter  fired  a  shotgun  into  a 

rrel  for  a  sound  effect,  blew  out  the  station  trans- 

tter  and  cascaded  20  feet  of  plate  glass  into  his 
nsor's  lap. 
e  has  been  sued  half  a  dozen  times  by  dis- 

intled  listeners  or  participants,  and  at  least  once 
e  says  there  were  no  others,  despite  critical  opin- 
io the  contrary — found  himself  with  a  genuine 
atic  on  his  hands. 

|He  lost  a  sponsor  just  before  the  war  because  a 
nge  character  praised    Hitler  on   the  air  and 

rted  a  riot  in  the  studio.  Another  sponsor 
pped  Linkletter  because  he  fell  over  a  log  while 
adcasting  a  beach  party  at  night,  and  lost  the 

Aerophone  in  a  clump  of  seaweed.   "I  was  quietly 

ned  at  sea,"  he  says. 

Gift  of  Gab  Pays  Big  Dividends 

iLink letter  survives  these  imbroglios  because,  as 

re  piqued  contemporary  puts  it,  he  is  sustained  by 

conviction  that  Marconi  invented  the  radio  for 

Inkletter.   In  any  case  there  is  no  doubt  that  Link- 

Iter  is  the  talkingest  man  on  the  air  and,  with  no 

ler   equipment   than   his   ball-bearing   gab.  has 

ide  it  pay  like  the  mint  on  his  two  big  network 

lows.   The  package  price  on  the  pair  is  $307,000 

|r  39  weeks. 

[Sponsors  for  the  House  Party  alone  claim  a  mini- 
lum  of  5.000,000  women  listeners  for  Linkletter 
\c  afternoons  a  week,  and  periodically  galvanize 
leir  local  dealers  with  flashy  bulletins  about  Link- 
ltter's  curious  effect  on  "all  types  of  women — 
tang,  old.  newlywed,  long-wed,  and  just  waiting." 
ne  recent  communique,  a  four-page  illustrated 
kean,  exhorted  the  merchants  to  let  the  public  hear 


the  program  through  loud-speakers  outside  their 
stores  "if  local  ordinances  do  not  prevent,"  and 
added  that  "the  old  Linkletter  charm  really  gets  the 
ladies." 

These  claims  are  not  entirely  hyperbole  because 
75  per  cent  of  1  inkletter's  audiences  are  women, 
and  vear  alter  \c.ii  his  tan  mail  runs  a  steady  4,000 
letters  a  month.  On  special  occasions,  when  there  is 
a  free  catalogue  or  sonic  other  gimmick,  he  has 
been  deluged  with  as  manv  as  37.000  letters  in  one 
day.  Despite  the  tact  that  he  is  happily  married  and 
has  five  children.  1  inkletter's  women  tans  send  him 
more  than  100  proposals  ,i  vcar,  some  so  earthy  that 
he  promptly  turns  them  over  to  his  lawyers.  Other 
women  clutter  up  the  Linkletter  home  in  Holly- 
wood with  gifts  the  year  round,  including  hand- 
knitted  socks  and  supplies  of  fresh  butter,  eggs  and 
other  foods. 

Each  time  Linkletter  announced  the  birth  of  a 
new  baby  for  him  and  Mrs.  Linkletter,  he  was 
swamped  with  enough  goods  to  stock  a  store.  A 
soft-drink  company,  one  of  the  regular  donors,  has 
sent  two  cases  of  its  product  to  Linklettcr's  home 
once  a  month  for  the  past  five  years.  The  family 
gulps  it  down  in  a  few  days,  but  Linkletter  takes  a 
cynical  view  of  the  unsolicited  gift  on  the  grounds 
that  the  company  probably  hopes  for  a  free  plug  on 
the  air.  Some  statisticians  once  estimated  that  any 
gratuitous  mention  on  a  network  show  is  worth 
$500,  so  the  soft-drink  company  may  have  to  risk 
sending  the  stuff  for  another  fifteen  years. 

Last  year  Linkletter  was  offered  personal  appear- 
ance dates  in  more  than  100  cities,  with  a  minimum 
guarantee  of  $3,000  for  each  performance,  plus  a 
percentage  of  the  gate.  He  accepted  six  of  these 
offers,  appearing  alone  on  the  stage  for  two  hours, 
a  tour  de  force  grudgingly  admired  by  rivals  whose 
own  stage  shows  are  bolstered  by  orchestras,  singers 
and  props.  Linkletter  audiences  paid  up  to  $2.75  a 
seat,  and  he  came  home  with  a  $25,000  net  for  the 
brief  trip. 

Linkletter  also  takes  the  House  Party  on  the  road, 
an  expedition  on  which  he  is  accompanied  by  14 
people  and  which  runs  about  $9,000  a  week  in 
travel  costs  alone.  But  the  sponsor  considers  it  a 
cheap  investment  and  says  lyrically:  "Sales  resist- 
ance collapses  .  .  .  the  sheer  enjoyment  of  the  half 
hour  works  on  prospective  buyers  as  effectively  as 
any  windy  wordage  we  have  ever  heard." 


The  Hollywood  misanthropes  profess  to  be  baf- 
fled by  the  Linkletter  phenomenon,  but  it's  no  mys- 
tery to  some  3,(KHUHX)  people  who  have  seen  him 
and  his  ubiquitous  nuke  lace  to  face,  or  the  35,000 
men  and  women  he  has  interviewed  on  the  air.  He 
is  probably  the  handsomest  physical  specimen  in 
radio,  with  210  pounds  of  muscle  on  a  six-foot-plus 
frame.  His  daily  gym  training  program  continues 
to  appall  the  gin-rummy  athletes  of  radio  row. 

I. inkletter  brings  a  Turnvcrein  glow  to  the  micro- 
phone, augmented  by  a  raffish  grin  and  raised  eye- 
brows thai  give  him  a  look  of  perpetual  excitement 
and  wonder.  The  impact  is  inescapable. 

"Linkletter,"  says  Bing  Crosby,  "has  the  view- 
point of  the  divvil  himself." 

Putting  a  Show  Girl  on  the  Spot 

This  is  a  sound  analysis  if  you  assume  that  the 
divvil  believes  in  sex,  because  the  experts  say  Link- 
letter  could  find  something  gaily  risque  in  a  quilting 
bee  at  an  old  maids'  home.  A  master  prospector  for 
double-entendres,  he  has  an  uncanny  way  of  ex- 
tracting them  from  innocent  studio  guests  without 
offending  either  the  people  involved,  or  the  sensi- 
tive FCC.  Not  long  ago,  for  example,  he  asked  a 
popular  Broadway  show  girl  to  describe  her  "se- 
cret" hobby. 

"Oh,  Mr.  Linkletter,"  the  girl  breathed,  "1 
couldn't  talk  about  that  on  the  radio." 

When  the  audience  whooped,  Linkletter  shook 
his  head  reprovingly  and  ad-libbed:  "That's  all 
right.  Go  ahead  and  tell  them.  They  won't  think  it's 
silly  that  even  a  glamorous  show  girl  likes  to  make 
fudge  in  her  kitchen  on  Sunday  nights." 

Another  incident  involved  Lillian  Fontaine, 
mother  of  Olivia  de  Havilland  and  Joan  Fontaine. 
Linkletter  asked  where  her  two  famous  daughters 
were  born. 

"In  Tokyo,"  she  said. 

Linkletter's  eyes  widened  from  coast  to  coast.  "In 
Tokyo?  How  on  earth  did  that  happen?" 

Mrs.  Fontaine  seemed  nonplused  for  a  moment. 
"Well — "  she  said  lamely,  "in  the  regular  way." 

Admittedly,  Linkletter  is  on  mushy  ground  in  his 

ad-lib  explorations  and  takes  risks  that  would  chill 

veteran  joke  merchants.   His  stock  devices  include 

interviews  on  such  subjects  as  the  honeymoon,  how 

(CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  66) 


pi  People  Are  Funny,  Art  ribs  from  the  side  lines 
;  this  bewildered  pair  are  confronted  by  a  dummy, 
stead  of  the  Hollywood  "model"  they  expected 


Linkletter  and  partner,  John  Guedel,  chuckle  over 
a  script  in  Guedel's  office.  Obviously  they  have 
some  surprise  in  store  for  an  unwary  contestant 


Linkletter  jests  with  Joe  Ferrarer  and  Gladys  Ma 
on  the  G.E.  House  Party  show.  t  His  methods  are 
gentler  with  children  but  results  are  as  hilarious 
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Bv  HAROLD  LAMB 


A  story  of  love  in  the  Dark  Ages — and  of  the 
last  stand  of  England's  greatest  fighting  man 

ILLUSTRATED   BY   MARIO   COOPER 
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THAT  cold  April  afternoon  Brother  Clemen 
felt  an  ache  in  his  heart.  He  expected  to  se< 
Satan  running  over  the  roofs  of  the  hamlet  o) 
Limoges,  vanishing  with  the  chimney  smoke  intc 
the  damp  mist.  Brother  Clement  even  glanced  ai 
the  ground  near  his  sandals  to  see  if  the  mark  of  i 
cloven  hoof  did  not  show  in  the  gray  patches  ol 
snow. 

"There  is  so  much  of  evil  afoot,"  he  said  to  him 
self. 

And  he  counted  the  evils  on  his  fingers  as  if  they 
had  been  the  beads  of  a  rosary.  "War."  ( Foi 
Limoges  lay  within  the  frontier  zone,  in  France.) 
"Avarice."  (Yes,  Achard,  lord  of  Chalus,  hoardec 
sous.)     "Rapine." 

That  very  morning  after  matins  some  of  th6 
shepherds  had  lingered  at  the  church  door  to  warr 
Brother  Clement  that  Cadoc's  men  had  been  seer 
along  the  road.  These  men,  routiers — fighters  foi 
whoever  paid  them  and  spoifers  on  their  own 
Collier's  for  May  28,  1949 
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While  Richard's  companions  were  hastily  getting  ready  to  follow  him  into 
the  forest,  Brother  Clement  persuaded  Marie  to  climb  to  the  donkey's  back 


IotO  account — were  more  dangerous  than  a  wolf  pack. 
;  Cadoc  himself,  a  noble  by  birth  and  a  mercenary 
by  trade,  boasted  that  no  man  could  stand  up  to 
him  and  live. 

"And  sickness."  Moodily  the  young  friar  ended 
his  check  of  the  evils  around  him.  He  was  thinking 
of  the  girl  Marie,  the  serf  girl  who  embroidered 
within  Limoges  castle  because  she  was  too  thin  and 
weak  to  do  outdoor  labor.  The  mark  of  the  white 
death  was  on  her.  though  she  was  no  more  than 
sixteen  years  of  age.  Still,  she  could  laugh,  and  her 
gray  eyes  had  a  way  of  slanting  up  at  him. 

Because  he  was  thinking  of  her.  the  friar  strode 
through  the  stubble  of  wheat  to  the  field  gate  of  the 
castle  where  she  was  apt  to  appear  at  this  hour  of 
the  afternoon. 

Almost  at  once  he  saw  her,  running  toward  the 
gate.  She  barely  paused  to  glance  at  the  geese 
within  their  pen — the  geese  for  which  Brother 
Clement  knew  she  was  responsible.    With  the  mist 


sparkling  in  her  loose  hair  and  her  cheeks  flushed, 
the  little  Marie  looked  lovely  as  an  elf.  "My  stint 
of  work  on  the  loom  is  finished,"  she  cried  when 
she  saw  the  friar  waiting.  "The  chatelaine  bade 
me  go — " 

To  feed  the  geese,  Brother  Clement  thought,  and 
she  had  not  fed  them.  The  girl  drew  her  wide  wool 
mantle  closer  about  her  throat,  uneasily,  pulling  it 
over  the  chunk  of  bread  unde,r  her  arm.  But  not 
before  he  had  seen  the  slice  of  cheese  thrust  into  the 
bread.  The  castle  folk  at  Limoges  allowed  the 
serfs  to  take  bread  at  will.  The  cheese  she  must 
have  stolen.  And  she  must  have  stolen  it  for  Peter, 
to  whom  she  was  hurrying  now. 

"Take  warning — ■"  he  began,  and  changed  his 
words.  "Cadoc's  routiers  are  on  the  roads.  You 
should  not  go  forth,  Marie." 

At  such  a  time  it  was  dangerous  for  any  woman 
to  venture  alone  beyond  call  of  the  castle  guard. 
Marie  pulled  the  hood  of  the  mantle  over  her  hair. 
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"1  will  be  a  mouse.  Besides,  I  am  not  going  by  the 
Chains  road." 

She  smiled  up  at  him  appealingly,  and  before  he 
could  speak  she  closed  her  eyes  and  breathed  a 
prayer:  "O  Mary,  full  of  grace,  protect  Peter 
wherever  he  goes;  watch  over  my  aunt  and  all  her 
children;  aid  me  by  thy  mercy  to  get  nunc  than 
thirty-one  SOUS.  And  make  me  well — amen!"  she 
added  quickly. 

Even  more  quickly  she  ran  on,  waving  to  him. 
Brother  Clement  she  knew  to  be  very  wise — he 
read  pages  of  the  written  words  ol  saints  when  other 
folks  slept,  by  candlelight  she  did  not  want  him  to 
read  her  thoughts.  When  the  mud  dragged  at  her 
feel  she  slowed  to  a  walk,  coughing  and  wiping  a 
trace  of  blood  from  her  lips. 

Looking  after  her,  the  young  friar  murmured, 
"Amen."  If  by  some  means  the  girl  Marie  could 
leave  the  damp  plain  of  France  and  venture  south  to 
the  sun-warmed  mountains — he  had  heard  way- 
farers tell  of  the  Pyrenees — she  might  escape  the 
white  death.  Yet  how  could  a  serf  woman  make 
such  a  journey,  like  a  noblewoman?  He  thought: 
//  even  a  sparrow  falls — 

PAST  the  haystacks,  in  the  dimness  of  the  wood, 
Marie  searched  for  the  arms  of  the  windmill, 
her  landmark.  The  windmill  was  abandoned;  peo- 
ple avoided  it  because  the  torn  sails  on  the  creaking 
arms  made  the  spot  seem  eerie.  Although  it  stood 
on  a  knoll  above  the  Chains  road  no  one  had  come 
prying  about  the  windmill  when  she  was  there  with 
Peter  Basil,  dreaming  that  the  mill  was  actually  a 
ship  borne  by  its  sails  over  all  the  seas  of  the  earth. 

Lying  on  the  chaff  in  the  cold  mill  chamber,  she 
peered  through  a  hole  in  the  broken  boards.  She 
could  see  the  road,  and — when  the  mist  eddied 
away — the  distant  tower  of  Chains  castle.  She  did 
not  see  Peter  Basil  come,  because  he  ran  through 
the  trees,  keeping  out  of  view  of  the  road. 

"A  wolf  pack  holds  the  road."  he  said,  throwing 
himself  down  by  her.  Although  he  had  run  a 
league  with  that  long  stride,  he  did  not  breathe 
heavily. 

Thin  and  smiling  and  dark  with  the  sun  he  was. 
Taking  her  in  his  arms  he  bent  her  head  back 
When  he  did  that  she  felt  warmth  in  her  body.  The 
dark  walls  around  them  became  friendly  and  sale. 
Marie  wanted  to  tell  him  about  that,  but  instead 
she  held  out  the  bread  with  the  cheese  in  it. 

"Wait!"  Peter  was  excited.  The  shock  of  his 
dark  hair  hung  over  his  eyes.  Older  than  she  in 
years,  he  was  younger  in  mind,  with  his  wild  Gas- 
con temper.  Not  touching  the  fresh  bread,  he  held 
out  a  scarred  fist,  closed.  "Little  Marie,  a  miracle 
has  happened  here  in  ChaMus  wood."  He  opened 
his  hand.    "Look  at  it." 

She  smiled  because  he  was  joyful.  Then  she 
gasped.  The  thing  he  showed  her  was  a  round  coin 
of  heavy  gold  bearing  a  king's  head.  Marie  had 
seen  such  gold  in  the  armbands  of  the  ladies  of 
Limoges.  "You  found  it,"  she  cried,  fearful  that 
Peter  had  stolen  it. 

"An  ox  found  it,"  Peter  laughed,  caressing  it. 
A  peasant  starting  his  spring  plowing  had  turned 
up  some  of  the  coins  by  a  standing  stone  at  the  edge 
of  Chalus  wood.  Digging  down  for  more,  the 
peasant  had  unearthed  an  iron  pot.  "Old  as  old." 
Peter  nodded.  "Who  knows  who  buried  it,  or 
when?" 

Gold.  She  touched  it  and  shivered.  Never  before 
had  she  been  within  reach  of  it,  and  here  Peter  held 
it  carelessly  in  his  hand. 

"With  this  you  are  free,  Little  Marie — to  go. 
Tell  me,  do  we  need  more?  Three — six?  Nay,  six 
gold  pieces  must  be  worth  three  marks  of  silver." 

Three  marks  of  silver  was  her  price.  A  huge 
sum,  to  pay  for  the  labor  of  a  serf  for  thirty  years. 
Paid  into  the  hand  of  the  chatelaine  of  Limoges,  it 
would  free  Marie  from  her  service,  so  she  could 
go  to  the  southland  with  Peter. 

"Take  it  back,"  she  begged,  "quickly." 

Amazed,  he  stared  at  her.    In  a  year  she  had  been 
(CONTINUED  ON   PACE  32) 
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It  takes  an  amazing  amount  of  conceit  and  cunning  to  master  crime,  and  Her- 
bert  Wilson  was  oversupplied  with  both.  Matcliing  wits  with  law  and  order,  he 
pulled  off  job  after  job  with  a  success  that  will  fascinate  you — and  frighten  you 


BOP   AND   IRA   SPRING 


Wilson  examines  one  of  the  mementos  from  his  days  of  crime — a  walrushide  bag  in  which  he  carried  tools 
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Queen  Victoria  decorated  him  for  Boer  War  service 


As  a  minister,  he  posed  with  a  lady  in  his  parish 


Synopsis :  The  author  was  minister  of  an  establish)! 
congregation  in  East  San  Diego,  California,  whel 
through  an  inexplicable  psychological  quirk,  he  dl 
cided  to  turn  to  a  life  of  crime.  With  some  nitrl 
glycerin  formulas  that  he  owned  serving  as  a  nucleul 
Wilson  assembled  a  gang  of  safecrackers  in  Toledl 
He  took  his  men  to  Detroit,  experimented  with  hi 
techniques  until  they  were  smooth,  and  then  chose f 
downtown  department  store  as  his  first  big  job.  t\ 
five  minutes  to  one  on  the  selected  morning,  Wilson! 
brother,  Lou,  a  member  of  the  gang,  stopped  the  cc| 
on  the  beat  and  snapped,  "Stick  'em  up!" 


PART  7   OF  A  FIVE-PART  ARTICLE 


THE  cop  was  smart.  He  stiffened  like  a  gu 
with  a  sudden  cramp  and  didn't  even  try  t 
get  a  look  at  the  rod.  "Okay,"  said  Loi 
"Now  ring  the  night  bell  for  the  store  like  yoi 
always  do  and  tell  the  watchman  you're  coming  ii 
with  a  friend." 

I  was  watching  across  the  street.  I  had  Cox  an< 
De  la  Pena  with  me  and  we  pulled  up  in  the  bi, 
sedan  right  on  schedule.  We  were  all  set  if  any 
thing  went  wrong.  I  had  a  .38  automatic  in 
shoulder  holster  and  I  was  ready  to  use  it.  I  alst 
had  a  cute  little  .25  strapped  around  my  leg  jus 
above  the  ankle,  in  case  anybody  should  frisk  m< 
for  the  big  gat. 

We  left  Dave  with  the  car  and  moved  up  behinc 
Lou.  We  flattened  ourselves  against  the  wall  ot 
either  side  of  the  door,  and  when  the  watchmar 
opened  up,  we  fronted  him  before  he  could  oper 
his  mouth.  Every  second  counted  on  a  job  like 
that,  and  we  didn't  fool  around.  Lou  searched  the 
cop  and  the  night  guard.  Herb  Cox  got  out  his 
circuit  bridgers,  for  the  alarm  network  around  the 
safe,  and  I  opened  my  little  doctor-size  tool  bag. 
It  was  30  seconds  before  one  a.m.  when  Lou  steered 
the  cop  to  the  phone  to  make  his  check-in  call,  and 
the  watchman  was  already  handcuffed  to  a  big 
chair. 

I  slipped  on  a  pair  of  silk  gloves  I  had  bought  in 
a  haberdashery,  but  they  were  too  heavy  and  my 
fingers  felt  as  though  they  were  wrapped  in  pillows. 
I  made  a  mental  note  right  then  to  get  some  better 
ones  and  a  couple  of  weeks  later  I  found  a  place  in 
Chicago  where  they  would  make  very  light,  skin- 
tight gloves  for  every  man  in  the  mob.  For  years 
we  used  to  order  them  by  the  dozen  and  I  still  have 
two  pairs  left.  Once  in  a  while  I  take  them  from 
the  trunk  and  slip  them  on  my  hands.  They  still 
fit,  but  they  give  me  a  queer  homesick  feeling. 

The  safe  that  night  looked  like  a  soft  one — a  soft 
pete. 

It  had  felt  padding  between  the  jamb  and  the 
door,  so  I  filled  a  glass  syringe  with  sulphuric  acid 
and  shot  it  into  the  cracks.  The  acid  ate  out  the 
packing,  making  space  for  the  soup.  Herb  Cox  and 
I  each  kneaded  a  chunk  of  brown  kitchen  soap  until 
it  was  soft;  then  we  filled  in  the  chinks  the  way  a 
glazier  putties  a  window.  Along  the  top  crack,  in 
the  center,  I  made  a  little  soap  cup  about  an  inch 
(CONTINUED  ON   PAGE   77) 
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THE  cop  was  smart.    He  stiffened  like  a 
with  a  sudden  cramp  and  didn't  even  try 
get  a  look  at  the  rod.     "Okay,"  said  L 
"Now  ring  the  night  bell  for  the  store  like  > 
always  do  and  tell  the  watchman  you're  coming  aj 
with  a  friend." 

I  was  watching  across  the  street.  I  had  Cox  al 
De  la  Pena  with  me  and  we  pulled  up  in  the  j 
sedan  right  on  schedule.  We  were  all  set  if  ail 
thing  went  wrong.  I  had  a  .38  automatic  inl 
shoulder  holster  and  I  was  ready  to  use  it.  I  an 
had  a  cute  little  .25  strapped  around  my  leg  j  t 
above  the  ankle,  in  case  anybody  should  frisk  il 
for  the  big  gat. 

We  left  Dave  with  the  car  and  moved  up  behil 
Lou.     We  flattened  ourselves  against  the  wall  I 
either  side  of  the  door,  and  when  the  watchmf 
opened  up,  we  fronted  him  before  he  could  op\ 
his  mouth.     Every  second  counted  on  a  job  li  • 
that,  and  we  didn't  fool  around.    Lou  searched  t 
cop  and  the  night  guard.     Herb  Cox  got  out  1 
circuit  bridgers,  for  the  alarm  network  around  t 
safe,  and  I  opened  my  little  doctor-size  tool  ba 
It  was  30  seconds  before  one  a.m.  when  Lou  steen 
the  cop  to  the  phone  to  make  his  check-in  call,  at 
the  watchman  was  already  handcuffed  to  a  b 
chair. 

I  slipped  on  a  pair  of  silk  gloves  I  had  bought 
a  haberdashery,  but  they  were  too  heavy  and  nl 
fingers  felt  as  though  they  were  wrapped  in  pillow) 
I  made  a  mental  note  right  then  to  get  some  bett 
ones  and  a  couple  of  weeks  later  I  found  a  place  : 
Chicago  where  they  would  make  very  light,  ski] 
tight  gloves  for  every  man  in  the  mob.  For  yea 
we  used  to  order  them  by  the  dozen  and  I  still  ha\ 
two  pairs  left.  Once  in  a  while  I  take  them  fro 
the  trunk  and  slip  them  on  my  hands.  They  sti 
fit,  but  they  give  me  a  queer  homesick  feeling. 

The  safe  that  night  looked  like  a  soft  one — a  so 
pete. 

It  had  felt  padding  between  the  jamb  and  tf 
door,  so  I  filled  a  glass  syringe  with  sulphuric  aci 
and  shot  it  into  the  cracks.  The  acid  ate  out  th 
packing,  making  space  for  the  soup.  Herb  Cox  an 
I  each  kneaded  a  chunk  of  brown  kitchen  soap  unt 
it  was  soft;  then  we  filled  in  the  chinks  the  way 
glazier  putties  a  window.  Along  the  top  crack,  i 
the  center,  I  made  a  little  soap  cup  about  an  inc 
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able  to  save  only  thirty-one  sous — not 
nearly  a  single  mark  of  silver.  Peter 
never  had  a  sou  in  his  belt.  "No,"  he 
said. 

"Listen  to  me,  Peter."  Frightened,  she 
told  him  carefully  about  finding  buried 
coins.  She  had  learned  such  matters  of 
law  by  listening  carefully  to  the  talk  of 
the  Limoges  ladies.  True,  three  pieces 
of  gold  might  buy  her  release,  but  how 
could  a  serf  possess  gold?  This  coin 
came  from  a  treasure-trove,  dug  out  of 
the  land,  and  as  the  land  belonged  to  its 
overlord  so  did  such  a  trove.  If  they  took 
even  this  one  piece — and  the  peasant 
knew  Peter  had  it — they  would  be  guilty 
of  thieving,  and  thieves  were  hanged 
from  the  trees  along  the  highroad  where 
crows  flocked  to  the  dead  flesh. 

"Then  /  will  pay  them,"  cried  the 
Gascon,  "and  they  will  fare  but  ill  if  they 
lay  hand  on  me." 

She  had  to  be  ware  and  yare  with 
Peter,  who  knew  or  cared  little  about 
the  seigneurs.  A  starveling,  up  from  the 
south,  he  had  sworn  himself  into  five 
years'  service  as  villein  to  Achard,  lord 
of  Chalus.  Although  he  still  had  two 
years  to  serve  as  crossbowman,  he 
wanted  her  to  run  away  with  him  to  the 
Gascon  land  where  the  wine  grapes  grew. 
When  Marie  thought  of  going  with  him, 
the  two  of  them  walking  at  will  with  their 
packs,  she  felt  faint  with  joy.  Peter  was 
carefree  as  an  animal;  he  could  crawl  into 
a  cave  after  a  bear  and  come  out  un- 
scathed. But  she  could  not  run  from 
Limoges  because  the  debt  of  three 
marks  would  then  be  put  upon  her  aunt 
and  the  children  as  they  grew  up  to  work- 
ing age. 

"It's  a  sin  to  talk  of  what  you  cannot 
do,"  cried  Marie,  angry  because  she 
wanted  so  to  do  it,  and  the  gold  coin 
made  her  afraid. 

"What?  A  sin?  And  doesn't  my 
Seigneur  Achard  sin?  He'd  drain  the 
Tardoire  if  he  dropped  a  sou  in  it.  He 
gives  us  bread  would  make  hogs  vomit" 
— seizing  the  fresh  bread  from  her  he 
munched  it  angrily  with  his  white  teetn 
— "and  it  would  be  the  greatest  sin  to  let 
him  have  our  gold!  Yeux-Dieu.  I  will 
take  only  three  pieces." 

For  the  moment  they  forgot  to  lie  quiet 
in  their  hiding,  or  to  watch  out. 

"Nay,  not  one.  Surely,"  she  ventured, 
"if  you  and  the  peasant  yield  up  the 
trove,  there  will  be  a  reward." 

"If  Gabriel  sounds  his  horn,  Achard 
may  part  with  a  gold  florin" — Peter 
laughed — "but  not  otherwise." 

ABRUPTLY  he  stopped  chewing  and 
.  slipped  the  gold  coin  into  his  belt 
where  a  pair  of  crossbow  bolts  were 
thrust.  Marie  had  not  heard  the  armed 
man  come  to  the  door  of  the  mill.  The 
soldier  glanced  quickly  around  and 
jerked  his  bead  at  them.  "Come  out, 
lovebirds,"  he  said  without  feeling.  He 
carried  a  pack  and  a  light  hand  ax. 

The  Gascon  obeyed  warily,  tensing  as 
he  saw  the  road  below  filling  with  horse- 
men, dismounting  and  unsaddling  their 
beasts.  Already  they  were  gathering 
wood  for  a  fire,  while  bowmen  threaded 
the  forest  on  either  flank,  searching  the 
coverts.  At  a  glance  Peter  knew  them 
for  veterans  making  a  halt  in  their 
march.  Cadoc's  men,  he  surmised,  or — 

"Keep  walking,  youngling,"  the  scout 
advised  him,  "the  captain  wants  to  chat 
with  all  skulkers." 

"The  English,"  Peter  exclaimed,  re- 
lieved. Marie  held  to  his  arm  helplessly. 
Until  now  she  had  only  seen  the  war 
bands  passing  through  the  streets  of 
Limoges.  Sometimes  they  had  been  fol- 
lowers of  the  English  king,  Richard; 
sometimes  they  had  borne  the  banners 
with  the  fleur-de-lis  of  the  French  king, 
Philip;  but  always  they  had  snatched  up 


loot  or  driven  off  cattle.  She  had  heard 
it  said  that  they  fought  about  the  frontier 
line  from  Abbeville  to  the  Pyrenees. 

She  dreaded  that  Peter  might  provoke 
these  emotionless  men,  so  boldly  did  the 
Gascon  answer  the  questions  of  the  Eng- 
lish captain.  The  officer  hardly  looked 
at  her;  his  gray  face  seemed  lifeless. 

"Dieu!"  cried  Peter.  "If  you  think  I 
am  not  of  the  Chalus  guard,  take  me  to 
the  Sieur  Achard — or  give  me  a  weapon 
and  I  will  best  you  with  it,  at  any  dis- 
tance." 

Instead  of  answering,  the  English  offi- 
cer pulled  one  of  the  crossbow  bolts  from 
the  Gascon's  belt,  and  examined  its 
barbed  steel  head  and  oiled  wooden  shaft 


"Aye,"  said  Peter. 

When  his  men  had  stripped  a  band  of 
bark  from  around  a  slender  tree  fifty 
paces  off,  and  had  marked  a  black  cross 
on  the  white  band  with  charcoal,  Rich- 
ard wound  up  his  bow  himself.  Raising 
it  to  his  shoulder  he  sighted  carefully 
and  pulled  the  trigger  free.  The  bolt  tore 
through  the  side  of  the  tree — a  good  shot 
at  that  distance. 

"Have  you  skill  to  better  that?"  the 
English  king  asked. 

"Aye." 

Rising  easily,  the  Gascon  balanced  the 
fine  weapon  in  his  hand  and  quickly 
slipped  one  of  his  own  bolts  into  the  slot. 
As  he  did  so  Mercadier  stepped  between 


Clancy 


curiously — as  if  the  missile  were  more 
important  than  his  two  prisoners. 

Then  a  deep  voice  called,  "Mercadier, 
if  you  will  not  take  his  challenge,  I  will." 

"Sire,"  the  gray  captain,  Mercadier. 
answered  instantly,  "these  villeins  are  of 
no  account,  but  this  bolt  has  a  rare  good 
balance."  His  expressionless  eyes  shifted 
to  Peter.  "Kneel,  thou.  Richard  the  king 
speaks." 

As  they  knelt  in  the  mud  of  the  road, 
Marie  saw  a  man  rise  with  an  effort  from 
a  saddle  by  the  fire.  He  moved  heavily, 
like  a  bear.  His  mail  shirt  and  steel  cap 
bore  no  signia. 

"A  mark — a  mark,  some  of  you!"  he 
called  impatiently,  and  held  out  the 
crossbow  in  his  hand  for  Peter  to  see. 
"Can  you  hit  a  mark  with  this,  young- 
ling?" 

It  was  a  fine  new  weapon  of  tempered 
steel,  the  shaft  inlaid  with  ivory. 


him  and  the  king.  Sudden  excitement 
seized  the  girl  Marie  as  she  realized  that 
Peter  had  a  chance  to  show  his  skill  be- 
fore such  great  soldiers  as  these.  With 
his  own  weapon,  Peter  could  bring  down 
a  hawk  in  flight — 

His  shot  cracked  full  into  the  tree  at 
the  edge  of  the  cross. 

Yet  Richard  said  no  word  of  praise. 
Grasping  the  bow  impatiently,  the  king 
took  more  time  for  a  second  try.  His  bolt 
struck  fair  beside  the  Gascon's  near  the 
cross,  and  for  the  first  time  merriment 
gleamed  in  his  tired  eyes. 

Peter,  however,  took  the  bow  again. 
He  had  the  feel  of  it  now,  and  he  lifted  it 
and  loosed  it  in  a  single  motion.  His  shot 
cut  the  center  of  the  black  cross,  and  the 
onlooking  men-at-arms  shouted  involun- 
tarily. 

Marie  felt  a  stab  of  exultation.  Even 
Mercadier  grunted,  and  bent  his  head  to 


Richard's.  Marie  heard  him  say,  "Sir 
this  marksman's  worth  having  in  our  pa 
Achard  will  yield  him  up  for  a  ne 
florin.    You'll  take  him?" 

Holding  her  breath  Marie  waited  f 
the  answer  that  might  mean  honor  f 
Peter.  Richard,  flushed  with  angt 
turned  to  the  young  Gascon.  "You'' 
proved  your  skill,"  he  choked.  "Fro 
this  minute,  keep  out  of  my  sight."  Ar 
he  strode  back  to  the  fire  to  snatch 
and  empty  a  goblet  of  wine. 

Defeat  at  this  boyish  test  of  skill  hi 
stirred  him  more  than  a  sudden  woun 
Mercadier  looked  at  him,  and  shov< 
Peter  away.  The  Gascon  walked  throuf 
the  silent  men-at-arms  as  if  he  can 
nothing  for  Richard's  anger. 

Marie  did  not  move.  Down  the  roj 
the  English  were  questioning  a  slendi 
friar  astride  a  donkey,  and  the  fri; 
was  Brother  Clement.  At  sight  of  him  ti 
girl  felt  her  fear  diminish;  she  thougl 
he  might  have  come  to  look  for  her  i 
the  goodness  of  his  heart,  hearing  that 
war  band  had  camped  by  the  mill. 


MERCADIER,  confronting  the  fria 
laughed  suddenly,  contemptuous!. 
Drinking,  Richard  glanced  that  way  an 
motioned  them  over  to  him,  bidding  thei 
say  their  say  in  plain  words  before  hin 

"The  little  shaveling  lies  greatly,"  pre 
tested  one  of  the  English  knights  wit 
Mercadier.  "He  says  and  maintains  ths 
he  hath  come  this  hour  from  the  presenc 
of  the  king  of  France." 

"Let  him  say  it  to  me,"  snarled  Rid 
ard,  in  his  restless  mood.  Brother  Clerr 
ent  dismounted  before  the  king,  hi 
diminutive  figure  dwarfed  by  Richard': 

"You  know  my  face?"  Richard  de 
manded. 

No  more  than  Marie  did  Brothe 
Clement  recognize  the  mailed  figun 
around  him.  He  shook  his  head.  "Yo 
are  not  Cadoc — " 

"Cadoc!"  Richard  stared,  amazec 
"Have  you  never  seen  Richard  of  Eng 
land?" 

Marie  longed  to  cry  out  to  Brothe 
Clement.  In  the  hard  watchfulness  o 
these  routiers  she  felt  a  danger  she  di 
not  understand.  Brother  Clement  live 
with  his  books,  and  his  mind  otherwis 
was  simple.  "Why,  yes,"  he  answered  a 
once.  "In  years  agone  I  saw  the  Lion 
heart.  He  was  riding  forth  to  Marseille 
to  the  great  crusade.   He  was  gay." 

Richard  stepped  closer.  "Then  who  an 
I?"  he  asked. 

Troubled,  Brother  Clement  gazed  uj 
at  the  bloodshot  blue  eyes  and  the  broai 
head  encircled  by  steel  mesh.  "I  knov 
not,"  he  said  honestly,  "except  that  yoi 
are  sick." 

"Sick?"  Richard's  ungovernable  tern 
per  rang  in  the  words.  "By  the  Hornet 
One — how  am  I  sick?" 

Uncertainly,  the  young  friar  tried  t( 
explain.  "Not  in  the  body.  In  the  spirit.' 

Richard  emptied  the  cup  in  his  ham 
without  tasting  the  wine.  The  gray  mis 
clinging  to  the  treetops  weighed  on  him 
Within  an  hour  he  had  seen  his  own  like 
ness  in  the  carefree  Gascon,  as  he  ha( 
been  when  he  first  mounted  the  sad* 
to  ride  to  war.  And  this  friar  had  seei 
him  ride  to  the  great  crusade,  to  the  bat 
ties  beyond  the  sea,  to  the  height  o; 
Torun  where  he  had  turned  away  so  tha 
he  would  not  see  in  the  distance  the  sum 
mit  of  Jerusalem  that  he  had  failed  to  wix 
with  his  sword. 

"Will  you  heal  that  with  prayers?"  h( 
said  quietly. 

The  friar  did  not  answer. 

The  moment  at  Torun  was  gone — anc 
the  bright  day  he  had  been  greeted  or 
England's  shore  after  his  imprisonmen 
in  Germany.  The  scarlet  coronation  robe 
they  brought  him,  the  hue  of  blood,  to  be 
crowned  again,  with  the  good  Arch- 
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OPALINE  protects  your  motor  4  ways 


4  CLEANS """  Keeps  your  motor  clean  as  a   whistle  — 

combats  carbon,  sludge,  lacquer,  corrosive  acids. 


O   SEALS  —  Improves  piston  seal  to  save  gasoline, 
save  oil  and  improve  power. 


^L  COOLS-  Draws  searing   heat  away  from  engine  parts. 

A    LUBRJCATES  —  Tough  protective  film  reduces  wear  and  saves  repair  expense. 
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WHEN  you  buy  new  tires,  you  want  and  expect  to  get 
long  mileage,  riding  comfort  and  smart  appearance, 
all  at  a  fair  price.  But,  above  all  else,  you  should  demand 
safety,  the  most  important  requirement  for  today's  cars 
and  driving  conditions. 

Safety  is  the  priceless  ingredient  that  is  built  into  every 
Firestone  tire.  All  of  the  men  and  women  of  Firestone 


know  that  precious  lives  depend  on  the  high  quality) 
the  materials  and  the  skill  of  the  workmanship  that 
into  our  tires. 

So,  when  you  buy  a  new  car  or  replace  the  tires  on  yo| 
present   car,   remember  your  safety   is  our  business 
Firestone.  Make  safety  your  business,  too,  by  equippi1 
your  car  with  Firestone  Super-Balloons. 


ONLY  FIRESTONE  SUPER-BALLOONS  GIVE 
YOU  THE  EXCLUSIVE  SAFTI-GRIP  TREAD 
WITH    BUILT-IN    SKID-RESISTORS 

The  tread  design  on  a  tire  is  more  than  just  a  decoration.  It  is  the  result  of  exhaustive  research 
to  determine  the  height,  width,  amount  of  flexibility,  degree  of  angle  and  other  factors  which 
will  provide  maximum  traction  and  greatest  protection  against  skidding.  Firestone  developed 
the  first  all-rubber  non-skid  tread  many  years  ago  and  has  maintained  leadership  ever  since.  Today's 
Firestone  Super-Balloon  Tires  have  the  famous  Safti-Grip  Tread,  with  exclusive  Skid-Resistors 
and  a  larger  area  in  contact  with  the  road.  These  features  provide  not  only  extra  traction  and 
greatest  protection  against  skidding,  but  also  longer  wear  and  consequently  most  miles  per  dollar. 

ONLY  FIRESTONE  SUPER-BALLOONS  ARE  BUILT 
WITH  EXCLUSIVE  SAFTI-SURED  CONSTRUCTION 
AND    EXCLUSIVE    GUM-DIPPED    CORD    BODY 

Firestone  created  the  first  balloon  tire  and  originated  Gum-Dipping,  the  process  which  made  low- 
pressure  tires  practical  and  successful.  In  the  low-pressure  tire,  extreme  flexing  action  causes 
internal  heat  so  intense  that  it  may  cause  a  blowout.  But  Gum-Dipped  cords  are  insulated  against 
this  heat,  providing  much  greater  resistance  to  blowouts.  Furthermore,  Safti-Sured  Construction 
provides  the  extra  strength  necessary  in  a  low-pressure  tire.  In  fact,  the  body  of  the  Firestone  Super- 
Balloon  Tire  is  so  strong  that  it  can  be  retreaded  again  and  again,  further  reducing  the  cost  per  mile. 


Firestone  Dealers  and  Stores  Protect  Your  Safety,  Too/ 


SCIENTIFIC 
EQUIPMENT 

Let  your  nearby  Firestone 
Dealer  or  Store  take  care  of 
your  tires.  Scientific  equipment 
for  aligning  wheels,  balancing 
and  mounting  assures  expert 
work  and  gives  you  longer  wear 
from  your  tires. 


GREATER 
"KNOW-HOW" 

We  build  longer  mileage  into 
our  tires.  And  tire  experts  at 
Firestone  Dealers  and  Stores 
have  been  trained  to  give  you 
better  service  and  educated  to 
help  you  get  out  of  your  tires 
all  the  mileage  and  safety  we 
build  into  them. 


Listen  to  the  Voice  of  Firestone  every  Monday  evening  over 
NBC  and  Americana  over  NBC  Network  Television  Stations 
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FIRESTONE  LIFE   PROTECTOR 

SAFETY   TUBES    Protect    You 

Against  Dangerous  Blowouts 

Although  Firestone  Tires  are  built  to  resist  most 
causes  of  blowouts,  no  tire  can  withstand  running 
over  a  spike  or  hitting  a  sharp  bump  at  high  speed. 
Under  such  conditions,  a  tire  with  an  ordinary  tube 
will  go  flat  suddenly,  causing  the  car  to  swerve  out  of 
control.  Hut,  Firestone  Life  Protector  Safety  Tubes 
retain  two-thirds  of  the  air  in  case  of  a  blowout, 
enabling  you  to  bring  your  car  to  a  safe,  smooth, 
straight-line  stop,  even  from  high  speeds,  without 
losing  control.  Put  a  set  in  your  present  tires  and 
be  safe  against  blowouts  from  any  and  all  causes. 
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bishop  Walter  speaking  the  words  about 
the  spirit  of  a  king— he  had  that  coro- 
nation robe  somewhere  in  the  packs,  still. 

Richard  did  not  reason  about  this.  His 
wine-soaked  memory  searched  for  what 
angered  and  hurt  him.  In  England,  he 
had  not  been  able  to  endure  the  argu- 
ments of  the  assembly  of  barons.  He 
had  takim  ship  in  a  storm  to  cross  to 
the  frontier  in  France— to  march  with 
his  men-at-arms,  as  in  the  Holy  Land, 
seeking  relief  in  action — to  lead  routiers, 
veterans  of  many  wars  like  Mercadier's 
crew,  gleaning  their  pay  from  spoil  while 
they  raided  Philip's  border  castles.  .  .  . 

Philip  lay  safe  at  Orleans  with  the 
French  court,  scheming,  taxing,  bribing, 
getting  his  clutches  on  new  lands.  Philip 
was  wiser  than  he,  Richard,  who  could 
endure  only  the  camps  of  his  veterans. 
Because  he  was  so  painfully  aware  of 
this,  it  seemed  somehow  important  that 
he  should  make  this  wandering  servant 
of  God  understand  that  he  was  the  king. 

Perhaps  if  he  showed  the  friar  the 
coronation  robe — but  he  had  never  put 
that  on  his  shoulders  again.  Instead  of 
calling  for  it,  Richard  went  to  the  fire 
and  brought  back  in  his  own  hands  a 
weather-stained  mantle  embroidered 
with  the  crouching  lions  of  England.  "If 
you  do  not  recognize  me,"  he  said  mildly, 
"you  may  know  what  this  means." 

Brother  Clement  nodded.  "It  is  the 
royal  signia  of  England."  Suddenly  he 
smiled.  "Strange  it  seems  to  me,  that  I 
passed  a  rider  an  hour  agone  with  the 
royal  sign  of  France  upon  him." 

"What!"  Richard  stared. 

Mercadier  almost  smiled.  "For  a  little 
friar  that  is  a  great  lie." 

Every  man  within  hearing  knew  that 
no  one  except  Philip  Augustus,  king  of 
the  French  and  Richard's  most  danger- 
ous enemy,  could  wear  such  royal  mark- 
ing, and  Philip  had  never  been  known 
to  risk  himself  within  a  day's  ride  of  the 
adventurous  Richard. 

"I  have  told,"  said  Brother  Clement, 
"the  truth  of  what  I  saw." 

He  repeated  it  to  Richard — how,  rid- 
ing hither  through  Chalus  forest,  he  had 
passed  a  band  of  armed  riders.  They 
were  going  away  by  the  river  road, 
toward  the  ford,  and  their  chief,  who 
kept  his  face  hidden,  had  worn  a  cloak 
ornamented  with  the  fleur-de-lis  of 
France. 

"At  dawn,"  Richard  reflected  aloud, 
"the  shepherds  sighted  a  war  band  on 
this  road." 

STILL,  he  could  not  believe  that  Philip 
was  so  near.  The  clever  Frenchman 
would  never  venture  so  far  from  a  safe 
fortress.  "Why  did  you  come  here?"  he 
asked  the  friar  abruptly. 

"To  find  this  woman,"  Brother  Clem- 
ent explained  simply,  pointing  to  Marie. 

"Sire" — Mercadier  touched  his  arm — 
"This  riddle  smells  of  treachery.  Ay,  it 
smells  of  bait  for  an  ambush.  Be  ware 
of  it." 

"The  roan  horse!"  Richard  called 
suddenly.  "Saddle  the  roan,  I  say.  I'll 
see  for  myself  if  it  be  Philip,  or  a  trap." 

A  craving  for  action  gripped  him-, 
though  the  sober  part  of  his  mind  ad- 
mitted that  Mercadier  must  be  right. 
Philip  would  be  more  apt  to  pay  another 
to  set  a  trap  than  to  lay  one  himself. 

Richard  ran  to  his  horse,  feeling  the 
ache  of  old  wounds  in  his  legs.  His  sight, 
too,  was  not  so  sharp  as  it  had  been;  he 
had  not  seen  the  black  cross  clearly  in  the 
white  band  of  the  tree.  Taking  a  shield 
from  an  esquire,  he  swung  himself  into 
the  saddle  and  turned  the  great  war 
horse  into  a  forest  path  without  waiting 
for  his  companions,  who  were  saddling 
in  desperate  haste. 

Left  to  himself,  Brother  Clement  per- 
suaded Marie  to  climb  to  the  donkey's 
back.  While  he  led  her  home  she  told 
him  wearily  of  her  fear  that  harm  would 
come  to  Peter  Basil  for  taking  the  gold. 

The  mist  was  darkening  with  the  end 
of  day.    It  seemed  to  Brother  CFement 


that  no  human  power  could  check  the 
evil  gathering  about  the  girl  Marie.  .  .  . 

Riding  headlong  through  Chalus  for- 
est, Richard  felt  himself  again.  As  he 
bent  to  clear  the  branches,  and  searched 
for  a  pathway  to  the  river,  he  felt  free 
and  joyous.  The  roan  charger  was  fresh 
and,  even  carrying  Richard's  weight,  it 
had  the  pace  of  the  other  road-weary 
chargers. 

When  he  glimpsed  the  castle  tower 
through  the  trees  he  turned  away  toward 
the  river.  Often  he  had  hunted  this  for- 
est with  its  lord,  Achard,  and  he  knew 
the  way.  He  did  not  think  of  riding  to  the 
castle  for  aid,  now.  He  pressed  the  roan 
hard,  not  looking  back  for  his  followers. 

The  trees  fell  away  on  either  hand  and 
he  galloped  out  into  a  meadow.  He 
heard  the  rush  of  the  river  beside  him  and 
at  the  same  instant  sighted  the  other 
horseman. 

On  the  path  before  him  this  rider  had 
his  back  turned,  and  from  his  shoulders 
hung  a  mantle  of  blue  velvet,  splendid  as 
Richard's  coronation  robe.  With  a  glance 
over  his  shoulder  the  other  put  his  white 
horse  to  a  run.  The  light  was  failing  fast. 

The  white  horse  flitted  through  the 
mist,  and  up  over  a  rise.  Following  at  a 
gallop  Richard  topped  the  rise  to  find 
a  pavilion  where  a  score  of  horses  grazed, 
and  as  many  armed  men  waited  quietly. 
And  here  the  rider  of  the  white  horse 
turned  in  his  tracks.  Richard  did  not 
slacken  his  pace  as  he  thought:  They  do 
not  call  out,  so  they  wait  for  this;  they  do 
not  move,  so  they  have  their  orders  given 
them. 

The  other's  face  was  half  hidden  under 
a  light  helm.  As  Richard  came  up,  he 
held  the  path.  This  is  never  Philip,  Rich- 
ard thought.  Without  warning,  the  man's 
sword  lunged  toward  Richard's  eyes, 
then  swerved  down  to  his  groin.  Rich- 
ard's shield  followed  the  swerve,  brush- 
ing the  point  clear  as  he  rode  past. 

As  he  thundered  by,  he  drew  his  own 
sword,  and  instead  of  reining  in,  he  bent 
in  the  saddle,  circling  fast  to  the  right. 
Quick  as  he  had  been,  the  unknown  rider 
was  behind  him  and  upon  him.  Richard's 
sword  lashed  back  at  him.  and  sparks 
flared  as  the  other's  shield  deflected  the 
long  blade. 


The   nameless   man   was   fighting 
lently,  viciously,  and  to  kill.    His 
shouldered     the     flank     of     RichJ 
charger,  and  the  point  of  his  shield  rij 
across  the  king's  face.   Richard  stra 
back,    covering    himself    with    his 
shield.    The  other's  sword  point 
under  the  shield,  and  broke  the  lit 
the  king's  chain  mail. 

Feeling  the  bite  of  the  steel,  Riclj 
twisted    his    body.     The   blade    slip 
across  the  leather  covering  his  ribs, 
ard,  with  his  shield  arm,  tried  to  cli 
the  other's  sword  against  his  body, 
the  strength  of  his  great  shoulders 
into  the  grip  as  he  struggled  for  life. 

THE  white  horse  was  reined  back.l 
sword  was  wrenched  away.  Bui 
the  seconds  before  the  other  got  cl 
of  him,  Richard  smashed  the  pommel 
his  long  sword  at  the  man's  head.  As 
deftly,  the  other's  shield  came  up. 
time  it  was  beaten  down  against 
swordsman's  head. 

Hurt,  the  other  lashed  out  blindlyl 
Richard's  head.  Richard  bent  under  " 
blow,  his  legs  clamping  the  saddle,  sp 
ring  the  roan  horse.  As  the  horse  leaj] 
forward  he  swung  his  sword  in  low, 
neath  the  shield.  He  felt  steel  snappl 
as  the  blade  cut  over  the  man's  hipbo| 
deep  into  his  body. 

The  other  shouted  a  curse,  and  lif| 
his  sword  weakly.    Knocking  it  to 
ground,    Richard    reined    forward    a| 
pulled  the  helmet  from  the  head  of  I 
dying  man. 

Peering    into    the    face    draining 
blood,  he  knew  it  and  said,  "Cadoc,  y| 
have  earned  your  death." 

The  captain  of  mercenaries  clung  i 
his  saddle,  the  blood  rushing  out  of 
body  as  his  horse  backed  in  fright.  Ricl 
ard  heard  the  beat  of  hoofs  behind  hi 
and  turned  to  meet  the  onset  of  CadoJ 
followers. 

They  rode  at  him  warily,  trying  to  cl 
cle  him.  He  backed  the  roan  to  the  rivel 
edge,  jeering  them,  bidding  them  watJ 
Cadoc  die.  They  knew  they  faced  Ricl 
ard,  and  they  pressed  against  him  slowlf 

Then  over  the  rise  came  one  of  Ricl 
ard's  knights.  At  sight  of  the  king  I 
flung  himself  at  the  pack  of  mercenaritl 
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French-fried  potatoes  are  not  hard 
to  digest;  they  assimilate  more  eas- 
ily than  boiled  potatoes. 


Plants  don't  die  from  lack  of  mois- 
ture during  a  drought;  the  roots 
cook  to  death  in  the  earth's  high 
subsurface  temperature. 


The  brain  case  of  modern  man  is 
not  more  capacious  than  that  of  the 
Neanderthal  man;  the  difference  is 
only  in  shape. 


k 


Old  Mother  Hubbard  was  not  a 
mythical  character;  she  was  a  noted 
housekeeper  of  the  18th  century. 


The    ordinary    camel's-hair    brush 
has  no  camel's  hair;  it's  all  squirrel 
Jiair. 


— W.  E.  FARBSTEtM 
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followed  by  Mercadier  on  a  wearied 
black  horse,  and  others  behind  him. 

Richard  reined  his  horse  into  the  fray, 
as  his  followers  came  fast  to  the  ford. 
They  drove  the  mercenaries  headlong 
into  the  water  and  across  the  river. 

When  the  English  turned  back  in  the 
twilight  they  counted  eight  men  dead 
and  eleven  horses  captured.  They  had 
taken  no  human  prisoners.  They  found 
Richard  inspecting  the  pavilion,  fitted  up 
in  royal  style,  with  wine  jars  waiting  on 
the  carpet.  He  filled  a  silver  goblet  and 
drank,  saying  that  Cadoc  had  never  paid 
for  all  this  finery.  "Look  about,  my 
lieges,"  he  urged,  "and  see  if  any  French 
gold  be  hid  away  here." 

Tasting  the  good  cool  wine,  he  felt 
pleased  and  excited — almost  as  if  he 
stood  again  on  the  field  of  Arsuf  or  at  the 
broken  wall  of  Acre  in  Palestine,  where 
thousands  had  waited  his  command — 

Torches  flared  in  the  mist.  From  the 
ford,  Achard  of  Chalus  approached 
warily  with  a  strong  following  of  men- 
at-arms.  In  the  castle  they  had  heard 
the  clatter  of  steel  down  the  road.  "He 
smells  gold,"  muttered  Mercadier,  "as  a 
hound  scents  out  a  hare."  Although  the 
English  had  ransacked  all  the  trappings 
of  the  pavilion,  they  had  found  no 
money. 

Recognizing  Richard,  Achard  reined 
back  and  dismounted  hastily.  "Majesty!" 
Coming  upon  Cadoc's  body  covered  with 
the  blue  cloak,  he  paled  visibly. 

"My  lord  of  Chalus,"  Richard  laughed, 
"you  sent  me  no  warning  of  this  ambus- 
cade on  your  land." 

"Sire,"  Achard  stuttered,  "I  did  not 
know — I  was  busied  with  another  mat- 
ter—" 

Richard  silenced  his  mouthings  with  a 
contemptuous  motion  of  his  hand.  The 
exultation  of  the  fight  left  Richard.  What 
had  it  availed  him  to  risk  his  life?  A 
soiled  pavilion  and  a  baker's  dozen  of 
horses — the  death  of  a  soldier  who  had 
merely  tried  to  earn  a  payment.  Richard 
had  craved  more  than  that.  "Did  this 
hireling  leave  aught  of  valuables  with 
you,  for  safekeeping?"  he  asked  Achard. 

The  man's  thin  face  puckered  as  if  in 
pain.  "I  swear  by  the  Holy  Three,"  he 
protested,  "that  Cadoc  left  no  gold  coins 
with  me." 

Richard  studied  him,  the  blue  eyes 
curious. 

"I  swear  no  other  gave  me  gold,"  cried 
Achard. 

Filling  two  goblets  with  wine,  Richard 
said,  "Did  I  speak  of  gold?  Faith, 
Achard,  we'll  drink  together  till  you  re- 
solve me  the  riddle  of  what  gold  you 
have,  and  for  what." 

And  out  of  that  drinking  by  torchlight 
came  the  doom  of  Chalus. 

PETER  BASIL  felt  it  coming  like  the 
wind  in  the  treetops  before  a  storm. 
He  whispered  it  to  Marie  the  next  after- 
noon— at  the  haystacks  in  the  field  where 
he  stopped  her  on  her  way  to  the  mill. 
"The  goad,  little  Marie.  Achard  smelled 
it  out.  The  churl  who  found  it  told  of 
it.  Achard  e  en  took  the  coin  from  me. 
Then  worse  befell.  Richard  the  King 
looked  around  for  hidden  gold,  and  my 
lord  Achard  lied  to  him,  swearing  he 
had  not  a  florin — aye,  while  he  had  the 
trove  locked  i'  his  coffer,  the  skulking 
fox!"  And  the  Gascon  swore  at  his  liege 
lord. 

He  told  her,  too,  that  the  English  king 
demanded  the  treasure-trove  be  yielded 
up  to  him,  as  Achard's  overlord,  or  he 
would  tear  down  the  walls  of  Chalus  to 
get  at  it  himself. 

"Come  away,"  he  begged.  "Fetch  your 
gear  and  goods  here  on  the  morrow — 
we'll  go  while  we  can." 

How  could  she  go?  The  next  day  she 
waited  at  the  hayfield  to  tell  Peter  she 
couldn't,  but  although  she  waited  until 
dark,  he  did  not  come. 

Frightened,  she  went  around  to  the 
street  gate  to  hear  the  talk  of  men  coming 
in,  and  she  learned  the  fate  of  Chalus. 


The  English  were  attacking  it.  Achard 
had  refused  to  part  with  his  gold  and  had 
fled,  after  ordering  his  captains  to  defend 
the  tower  castle.  She  made  bold  to  ask 
of  the  gossipers,  "Did  no  other  souls 
escape.'" 

The  men  laughed  at  her.  One  said, 
"Wench,  I  cannot  tell  thee  of  souls.  Yet 
four  men-at-arms  tried  to  steal  out  and 
were  noosed  and  hanged  by  the  English." 

Then  she  waited  by  the  door  of  the 
great  hall  until  Brother  Clement  came 
by.  He  listened  to  her,  and  said  quietly, 
"Only  the  king  can  grant  mercy  to  those 
who  have  taken  arms  against  him.  Pray 
for  them,  little  Marie." 

Still  she  did  not  understand  the  doom 
that  had  befallen  those  in  Chalus.  The 
next  morning  she  performed  none  of  her 
duties.  Instead  she  did  up  bread  and 
cheese,  putting  them  with  her  good 
leather  shoes  and  rosary  in  a  kerchief  to 
carry. 

Escaping  out  the  field  gate  with  her 


ing  to  a  man  leading  a  roan  horse,  and 
the  man  was  Richard,  clad  in  plain  mail 
like  his  captain,  swinging  the  fine  cross- 
bow in  his  free  hand. 

Edging  behind  the  horse,  she  drew 
closer  to  Richard,  wondering  if  he  would 
hear  her.  She  cried  out  above  the  up- 
roar, and  Mercadier  caught  her  roughly 
by  the  arm.  "Let  be!"  she  cried.  "Let 
me  go  on,  into  the  castle,  where  he  is." 

RICHARD,  unheeding,  was  giving  or- 
ders for  an  assault  to  take  the  cur- 
tain wall,  and  smoke  out  the  tower  with 
fire.  Desperately  she  tried  to  touch  him. 
"Let  me  go  in!" 

He  turned  on  her  with  surprise.  "In 
there,  every  one  of  them  will  die."  Then 
he  said  to  Mercadier,  "The  Gascon's 
wench — send  her  beyond  bowshot." 

Impatiently  Mercadier  thrust  her  to- 
ward an  archer,  who  pulled  her  away  by 
the  arm,  grinning.  Drawing  her  past  the 
tents  he  gripped   her  waist,   making   a 
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bundle,  she  stopped  only  briefly  to  say  her 
accustomed  prayer.  "O  Mary,  full  of 
grace,  protect  Peter  Basil  wherever  he 
may  be."  It  did  not  seem  necessary  to- 
day to  repeat  the  rest  of  the  prayer.  If 
she  could  reach  Peter  she  would  go  where 
he  wished,  now,  never  leaving  the  touch 
of  his  hand. 

When  she  was  out  of  sight  of  the  castle 
guards,  she  began  to  run,  not  to  the  wind- 
mill but  toward  the  forest  of  Chalus. 

The  edge  of  that  forest  had  changed, 
the  far  edge  where  huts  and  tents  rose  un- 
expectedly before  Marie.  Horses  grazed 
and  carts  leaned  drunkenly  on  the  fresh 
grass.  Above  them  two  huge  machines 
of  beams  and  twisted  ropes  flung  their 
long  arms  skyward  casting  stones  against 
the  outer  wall  of  Chalus.  Behind  the 
wooden  palisade  that  sheltered  them, 
men  tended  these  machines  calmly,  or 
bound  ladders  together.  They  are  har- 
vesting, Marie  thought. 

But  they  wore  mail.  Above  them  the 
sunlight  glinted  as  crossbow  bolts  and 
arrows  flew.  On  the  ground  before  her 
three  men  lay  huddled  together,  seem- 
ingly asleep.  In  one  an  arrow  was  bedded 
deep.  The  body  did  not  stir.  Marie 
went  around  it,  unafraid. 

The  machines  thudded  like  giant  hearts 
beating,  and  dust  rolled  down  the  outer 
castle  wall,  hiding  for  a  moment  the 
tower  behind  it.  Then  from  slots  in  the 
wall,  arrows  flickered  again.  Marie  was 
hardly  aware  of  this  as  she  searched  pa- 
tiently for  the  king,  who  alone  could  give 
commands. 

She  saw  Mercadier  at  the  palisade  talk- 


hissing  sound  as  if  to  a  horse.  She  tore 
herself  away  from  him  and  ran  toward 
the  trees  of  the  forest. 

From  the  first  tree  hung  long  strings 
of  flesh,  clothed — the  carcasses  of  four 
men.  None  of  the  dark  faces.was  Peter's. 

Like  an  injured  animal,  helpless,  the 
girl  felt  her  way  into  the  forest.  .  .  . 

Before  sunset  that  day  the  curtain  wall 
of  Chalus  toppled  to  the  ground. 

The  machines  ceased  their  groaning 
and  thudding.  Voices  were  hushed  as 
the  English  veterans  thronged  out,  ready 
for  commands. 

When  the  dust  cleared,  Richard 
mounted  and  rode  forward  to  examine 
the  breach  himself,  taking  his  light  shield 
and  crossbow.  He  moved  through  a 
break  in  the  palisade,  with  Mercadier 
and  a  few  men  to  guard  him.  Behind 
him,  hundreds  awaited  his  order.  But 
only  Mercadier  saw  clearly  what  hap- 
pened. 

Richard's  gaze  traversed  the  silent 
battlements.  He  thought  how  ladders 
could  be  run  up  on  either  side  of  the 
breach,  to  attack  at  three  points —  Only 
one  man  moved  on  the  broken  stones  of 
the  breach,  a  slender  crossbowman. 

Richard  recognized  the  Gascon  marks- 
man. Raising  his  weapon,  he  loosed  the 
bolt  at  the  man.  who  moved  to  one  side. 

Evidently  the  other  had  used  up  all  his 
bolts,  because  he  bent  without  haste  to 
pull  the  king's  shaft  from  the  stones. 
Watching,  Richard  muttered,  "Well 
done — " 

So  quickly  did  the  man  on  the  stones 
raise  his  weapon  that  Mercadier  heard 


the  crack  of  the  steel  bow  and  the  ir 
pact  of  the  bolt  close  to  him  before  I 
could  throw  up  his  shield.  Richa: 
started  to  raise  his  shield,  then  lowered 

The  bolt  had  struck  above  his  mail  in 
the  base  of  his  neck.  His  hand  cluteht 
it.  straining  at  it  without  moving  it. 

"Eyes  of  God!"  sobbed  Mercadie 
covering  the  king  with  his  shield. 

"Give  the  assault  now!"  Richai 
ordered. 

Sitting  motionless  in  the  saddl 
gripping  it  with  his  hands,  he  waited  unl 
the  soldiery  advanced  past  him,  can- 
ing the  two  ladders,  the  knights  ridir 
with  them.  Then  he  turned  the  roa 
horse  back  toward  his  pavilion. 

There  he  lay  motionless  while  h 
attendants  cut  the  lashings  of  his  mai 
and  someone  worked  with  a  knife  t 
draw  the  bolt  from  his  body,  but  failei 
It  was  stuck  fast.  The  shock  of  pai 
numbed  him  and  he  could  not  make  01 
the  faces  around  him  clearly.  It  b< 
wildercd  him  that  he  could  no  longer  li; 
an  arm. 

His  eyes  watched  the  shadow  of  tree 
climb  the  tent  wall  as  the  sun  sank.  H 
had  a  feeling  there  was  something  he  mui 
do  but  what  it  was.  he  didn't  know.  Th 
voice  of  a  kneeling  man  questioned  him 
Should  they  send  for  the  Archbisho 
Walter? 


BY  SUNSET  it  was  quiet  around  th 
tent.  Richard  did  not  try  to  mov 
his  arm.  or  to  ask  questions  himself.  Al 
though  he  was  aware  of  men  crowdin 
into  the  tent,  he  had  to  force  himself  ti 
look  up  at  them,  and  to  pick  out  Merca 
dier's  white  face  bending  over  him. 

Behind  the  captain  was  a  prisonei 
bleeding  from  the  head  but  strong  on  hi 
feet. 

Richard  looked  into  the  face  of  Pete 
Basil,  the  crossbowman  who  hat 
wounded  him.  Then  he  asked  in  a  void 
thin  as  a  whisper,  "What  will  you  do  witl 
him?" 

Mercadier  did  not  say  that  the  Englisl 
had  stormed  Chalus  like  fiends  whet 
they  heard  Richard  had  been  strucl 
down,  or  that  they  had  searched  th< 
tower,  careful  not  to  injure  this  man  wh( 
would  be  tortured  to  death  in  pain  be 
yond  imagining. 

"Why."  Mercadier  said,  "we'll  cut  hin 
out  of  his  skin  and  let  him  live  raw — i 
he  can." 

Peter  nodded.  He  had  expected  just 
that. 

Richard,  watching,  saw  no  fear  in  him 
He  saw  in  this  lank  youth  the  likeness  ol 
himself  twenty  years  before,  when  he 
had  carried  a  weapon  carelessly  to  war. 
And  in  that  moment,  Richard  felt  that  he 
himself  was  challenged.  Closing  his 
eyes,  he  thought  about  that.  "No,"  he 
said  after  a  moment,  "let  this  man  go." 

Before    Mercadier    could    speak,    he 
raised  his  voice:  "I  command  it.     Givej 
him  his  freedom  and  some  coins — now."  j 

Mercadier  hesitated  briefly,  then 
reached  down  into  the  iron  pot  they  had 
brought  to  Richard's  bed:  he  drew  out 
some  gold  coins,  and  gave  them  to  the 
crossbowman,  who  stood  like  a  man 
transfixed. 

Richard  tried  to  think  of  something 
else  he  had  to  do.  "Yes,"  he  said,  "I 
forgive  you  my  death."  And  he  motioned 
for  Peter  to  leave. 

There  was  nothing  more  to  be  done.... 

The  next  day  Brother  Clement  helped 
Peter  Basil  to  buy  Marie's  release,  and 
when  the  girl  had  made  up  her  pack,  he 
walked  with  them  as  far  as  the  windmill 
on  the  road  south.  There  they  waited  a 
little,  to  say  farewell  to  him. 

And,  as  they  waited,  they  saw  the  Eng- 
lish pass  toward  Limoges.  The  roan  horse 
was  led  past,  saddled.  After  it  came 
Mercadier  and  the  knights  bearing  a 
hurdle  on  their  shoulders,  and  on  the 
hurdle  a  body.  They  had  wrapped  the 
body  in  the  crimson  coronation  robe. 

"See,"  the  friar  said  to  Peter,  "it  is  the 
king  who  is  dead."  the  end 
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rew  people  can  take  a  good  look  at  the  1949 
3ontiac  without  wanting  to  own  one— for 
lere  is  the  most  beautiful  automobile  that 
ver  graced  a  curb  or  rolled  over  a  highway. 

And  our  earnest  advice  to  all  the  folks 
who  have  lost  their  hearts  to  a  Pontiac  is  — 


"Go  ahead  and  place  your  order!"  For  the  1949 
Pontiac  is  even  better  than  it  looks! 

Its  performance  is  simply  wonderful.  It 
behaves  and  handles  like  a  million  dollars.  It 
is  superbly  comfortable.  It  is  rugged,  depend- 
able and   long-lived.   It  is  economical  to 


operate  and  inexpensive  to  maintain.  It  offers 
the  driving  convenience  of  Hydra-Matic  Drive. 
And  it  is  priced  down  close  to  the  lowest. 

Yes— go  ahead  and  place  your  order  for  a 
beautiful  new  Pontiac— the  car  that's  not  only 
mighty  pretty,  but  also  mighty  good! 
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MOW  ARE  YOU  IN  TRUNKS? 


Continued  from  page  2.t 


"By  all  means."  Mr.  Cornwall  said, 
"do  that."  .  .  . 

In  the  period  of  the  next  few  months 
William  handled  the  legal  business  ol 
several  ol  the  screen's  top  actresses,  the 
wives  of  two  directors,  a  studio  head  and 
a  producer.  This  involved  numerous 
trips  to  the  fashionable  night  clubs,  a 
good  mans  orchids,  tables  for  i»o  and 
floor  shows,  with  the  result  that  William 
found  he  had  no  time  at  all  to  immerse 
himself  in  corporation  law. 

Nevertheless  he  did  his  duty  as  he  saw 
it.  The  result  was  that  during  a  single 
week  he  was  reported  engaged  to  three 
of  his  glamorous  clients,  a  leading  actress 
was  rumored  to  have  cut  short  her  Hono- 
lulu vacation  to  By  hack  to  him.  and  he 
denied  doping  to  Yuma  with  a  skating 
star. 

Mr.  Cornwall  was  delighted.  But  suc- 
cess worked  adversely  on  William.  His 
reserve  increased.  He  began  to  develop 
a  furtive  look.  He  perfected  various 
means  ol  eluding  women  who  had  a  tend- 
ency to  cling  to  him  at  parties,  and  he 
took  to  lurking  behind  draperies  with  his 
cocktail. 

ONE  spring  afternoon  found  him 
hovering  at  the  edge  of  the  drawing 
room  of  his  newest  client,  a  lovely  crea- 
ture known  to  film  lame  as  Ginetta  Gen- 
try. Since  Miss  Gentry's  quick  rise  to 
prominence  she  had  been  estranged  from 
the  husband  of  her  recent  anonymous 
past,  and  had  been  trying  to  make  the 
separation  final.  As  the  room  was  filled 
with  some  two  hundred  guests,  two  tele- 
vision sets,  a  tenor  from  a  Broadway 
show  and  several  actresses  exercising 
their  egos.  William  was  sure  that  he  had 
not  been  noticed.  He  was  therefore 
rather  startled  when  somebody  spoke  at 
his  elbow. 

"Lost,  sonny?"  an  attractive  voice 
said. 

A  small  blonde  stood  beside  him.  St)e 
was  neatly  assembled,  she  had  a  lovely 
glowing  tan  under  a  mop  of  short  hair 
the  color  of  sand,  an  air  of  authority, 
and  a  face  that  made  him  get  his  shoul- 
der out  of  the  way  lor  a  better  look. 

"Not  exactly,"  William  said. 

"I'm  Janice  Evans.  Miss  Gentry's 
manager  and  public  relations  counsel." 
the  girl  said.  "I'm  trying  to  see  that  all 
the  guests  are  happy.  Are  you  happy?" 
"Not  particularly."  William  said.  "I'm 
William  Carter,  Miss  Gentry's  lawyer." 

"As  if  I  didn't  know,"  Janice  Evans 
said.  "If  you  want  anything  just  send 
up  a  smoke  signal,  will  you?" 

"II  you  want  to  be  helpful,  Janice,  you 
might  stay  here." 

"Listen.  William,"  Janice  said,  "I'm 
terribly  busy.  This  shindig  is  a  show  of 
strength  to  the  bosses  and  a  valentine  to 
the  press.  As  you  probably  know,  the 
studio  is  being  mulish  about  Our  Nell's 
next  picture.  ' 

"I've  heard  rumbles."  William  ad- 
mitted. 

"Her  option  is  almost  due  and  they're 
trying  to  take  advantage  of  the  fact  to 
bulldoze  her  into  doing  Carmody's 
Revenge,  a  B-budget  Western.  They  had 
promised  her  top  spot  in  the  best  seller 
Way  of  an  Eagle,  which  they've  called 
off  due  to  the  economy  drive." 

"Tut.  tut,"  William  said. 

"My  sentiments  exactly."  Janice  said. 

"We  both  have  Miss  Gentry's  welfare 
at  heart."  William  said.  "Do  you  think 
that  gives  us  enough  in  common  to 
justify  my  asking  you  to  dinner?" 

"It  might."  Janice  said,  "if  I  didn't 
have  so  much  on  my  mind.  I  wouldn't 
be  the  least  bit  amusing." 

"You  wouldn't  have  to  be.  I  could 
just  look  at  you." 

"There  must  be  easier  ways  to  kill 
n  evening." 


"I'm  not  kidding."  William  said.  "  I  he 
point  I'm  Irving  to  make  is:  Do  you  be- 
lieve in  love  at  first  sight.  Janice.'  Ho 
you  believe  in  love,  period?" 

our  friendship  has  been  sc>  beautiful 
until  now."  Janice  said,  "how  could  I 
shrink  from  a  more  tender  relationship? 
Excuse  me.  William,  hut  I  think  a  big 
shot  just  came  in  the  door." 

"I'll  call  for  you  at  eight."  William 
said.     "Where?" 

"  \t  the  Regency,"  Janice  said.  "But 
I'll  he  lagged  by  then  and  ill-tempered 
as  a  witch.     We'll  probably   light." 

"\  on  can't  scare  me.  Janice."  William 
said, 

A  moment  alter  Janice  left,  William's 
client  spied  him  and  came  threading  to- 
ward him  among  her  guests.  She  was  a 
fairly  tall  girl  with  great  brown  eyes 
under  delicately  arched  brows  in  a  face 


""1  was  nothing  hut  an  innocent  child, 
darling."  she  told  William,  "though  1 
had  been  on  the  stage  live  years  when 
Jefferson  Harrison  Gentry  wooed  and 
won  mv  simple  girlish  heart.  I  his 
sounds  corny  I  know,  hut  that  big 
stinker  was  the  first  man  in  my  life.  I 
loved  him  for  himsell  alone,  the  rat.  His 
millions  meant  nothing." 

"You  sound  embittered."  William 
said. 

"I'm  not  only  embittered.  I'm  sore," 
Ginetta  said.  "That  big  crumb  be- 
trayed my  trust.  He  destroyed  my  faith 
in  men.  Because  ol  him  I  came  to 
Hollywood  with  an  aching  heart,  and 
fame  has  been  a  hollow  mockery." 

"The  letter — "  William  prompted. 

"Huh?  Oh.  yes.  The  letter.  That 
unspeakable  jerk,  darling,  is  suing  me 
for  desertion  and  support.    I  want  you 
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of  soft  photogenic  planes,  and  a  vast 
poise  that  stardom  had  given  her. 

"I've  been  looking  everywhere  for 
you.  darling."  Ginetta  said.  Her  eyes 
swept  the  room.  "Wait  till  I  get  rid  of 
all  these  people,  darling.  We'll  go  some- 
place where  we  can  talk." 

William  said.  "I'm  sorry  but  I — " 

"Something's  come  up.  darling.  To- 
day I  got  the  nastiest  letter  from  Jeff. 
Reserve  us  a  table  someplace,  will  you?" 

"Hey,  wait  a  minute — "  William 
began. 

But  his  lovely  client  was  gone.  And 
William  could  not  find  Janice  again  until 
he  was  leaving,  when  he  cornered  her 
near  a  potted  palm  in  the  hall. 

"I'm  sorry."  William  said  desperately, 
"but  could  you  make  that  date  of  ours 
tomorrow  night.  Janice?  Some  business 
has — " 

"Say  no  more."  Janice  said.  "Tomor- 
row I'll  stand  by  for  the  sound  of  the 
chime.  Frankly,  William.  I  can't  help 
feeling  our  passionate  love  affair  has 
averted  a  serious  pitfall.  I'll  crawl  into 
a  bubble  hath  and  think  kindly  of  you." 

"Thank  you,"  William  said. 

SEVERAL  bulbs  flashed  around  the 
table  at  the  Barishka  where  William 
sat  with  his  client.  Light  from  hidden 
sources  caressed  the  silver  and  crvstal 
on  their  table.  Ginetta  wore  a  low  cut 
black  creation  by  Foray,  and  told  Wil- 
liam her  troubles  over  a  plate  of  fish 
mousse  with  shrimp  sauce  and  chilled 
wine.    William  listened  and  ate. 


to  file  a  cross  complaint  tomorrow  and 
take  him  for  every  cent  he's  got.  And 
what  he's  got  is  thirty  million  dollars." 

"That's  a  nice  round  sum,"  William 
said. 

"Texas  oil,"  Ginetta  said.  "Come  to 
my  house  tomorrow,  darling.  We'll  swim 
in  the  pool  and  get  everything  down  in 
writing.  1  want  you  to  prepare  a  state- 
ment  naming  eighteen  corespondents." 

William  looked  mildly  startled.  "Did 
you  say  eighteen?" 

"You  heard  me."  Ginetta  said  gloom- 
ily. "When  I  get  through  with  that 
yahoo  he  won't  have  a  bean." 

Their  tete-a-tete  at  the  Barishka  was 
duly  reported  by  a  morning  columnist 
who  also  rumored  their  engagement. 
William  presented  himself  at  Ginetta's 
Bel  Air  dwelling  at  eleven  o'clock.  The 
door  was  opened  for  him  by  Janice. 

"What's  wrong.  Evans?"  he  asked. 

"What  isn't?  Gentry's  studio  threat- 
ens to  suspend  her  unless  she  plays  ball 
on  the  Western." 

"She  ought  to  form  her  own  com- 
pany." William  said. 

"That's  a  lovely  thought."  Janice  said. 
"Have  you  got  five  or  ten  million  on 
you?" 

"What  about  her  husband?  He's 
loaded." 

Janice  shook  her  head.  "He's  a  sucker 
for  a  good  gamble  but  he  considers  the 
picture  business  poison." 

"How  am  I  going  to  woo  you,"  Wil- 
liam said,  "if  you're  always  down  in  the 
dumps  over  our  client?" 


"Relax,  sonny.  Ours  was  probably 
the  briefesl  great  romance  on  record. 
Haven't  you  seen  the  morning  paper?" 

"They  have  me  engaged  all  the  lime." 
William  said.  "It's  onlv  natural  since 
my  work  forces  me  into  contact  with 
many  lovely,  lonely  women.  Nobody 
lakes  it  seriously ." 

"Wait  till  you  talk  to  Glamor  Puss. 
You'll  have  a  different  opinion.  She's 
waiting  for  you  at  the  pool." 

"You're  mistaken."  William  said.  "We  | 
are  simply  working  on  her  case." 

"I  suggest  you  withhold  further  stale-1 
ments  pending  your  interview  with  your 
client."  Janice  said.  "This  time,  brother, 
you're  hooked." 

WILLIAM    walked    thoughtfullj    to] 
the  pool.   Ginetta  was  reclining  on 
an  air  cushion,  taking  the  sun.   She  was 
clad  in  a  soupcon  of  a  white  swim  suit 
which    hid    scarcely    an    inch    of    her  i 
luscious   tan.      She   waved   joyously    to 
William.      William    waved    back,    pro-  j 
ceded  to  the  bathhouse  to  change  into 
a  pair  of  Hawaiian  trunks,  and  returned 
with  his  brief  case  ready  for  work. 

"Have  you  seen  the  morning  paper, 
darling?"  Ginetta  said.  "It  has  us  en- 
gaged." 

"Yes."  William  said  uneasily.  "It's 
too  bad  to  make  you  waste  your  time 
denying  it." 

"But  I  haven't,"  Ginetta  said.   "I  think  ! 
it's  a   wonderful  idea,  darling.     I   don't  | 
know  why  1  didn't  think  of  it  before.    I 
feel  we  can  be  divinely  happy." 

"You'll  feel  differently  when  the  case 
is  won  and  you're  free  of  the  man  who 
has  caused  your  unhappiness."  William 
said.  "You  must  realize  that  1  have 
been  escorting  you  merely  because  I  am 
your  counsel,  in  order  to  help  you  over  I 
this  emotional  crisis  in  your  life — " 

"Of  course  that  was  the  beginning, 
darling."  Ginetta  said.  "But  it  has 
blossomed  to  something  far.  far  deeper. 
Don't  you   like  me  at  all?" 

"Of  course,"  William  said  reluctantly. 
"But — " 

"I  knew  it,  darling."  Ginetta  said. 
"The  day  I  get  the  settlement  and  my 
interlocutory  decree  we'll  fly  down  to 
Mexico  and  get  married!" 

"That  wouldn't  be  legal,"  William 
protested. 

"It's  a  start."  Ginetta  said.  "I  am  so 
much  wiser  than  you  are.  darling.  One 
of  your  rumored  engagements  was 
bound  to  take  and  it  might  as  well  be 
mine." 

"1  see."  William  said,  and  suddenly 
he  really  did  see  quite  a  lot.  .  .  . 

Later  in  the  day  William  sought  out 
Mr.  Cornwall.  Mr.  Cornwall  agreed 
that  it  was  imperative  to  terminate  the 
engagement  without  offending  the  client. 
He  chose  the  moment  to  compliment 
William  on  his  work. 

"You  are  doing  beautifully,  William," 
he  said.  "Don't  let  this  get  you  down. 
A  few  broken  engagements  will  only  en- 
hance your  appeal." 

William  sat.  his  brow  tortured  under 
his  short  haircut.  "That's  not  the  point," 
he  said.  "Whither  am  I  heading?  I 
chose  the  law  as  a  dignified  career,  but 
I  find  myself  a  legal  eagle  squiring  un- 
happy women  around  night  clubs.  I'm 
— I'm  getting  a  reputation." 

"Is  that  bad'.'"  Mr.  Cornwall  said. 
"You  are  a  success,  William.  You  have 
cornered  the  hearts-and-flowers  trade. 
Think  how  many  men  would  give  an 
arm  to  be  in  your  shoes." 

"But  I  must  think  of  the  future."  Wil- 
liam said.  "The  girl  I  love  won't  under- 
stand if  I  keep  getting  engaged  all  the 
time." 

"Ah?"  Mr.  Cornwall  raised  his  brows. 
"You  are  in  love?  Is  she  in  legal  diffi- 
culty?   Can  she  afford  our  fee?" 
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is  Family  Reduced  Tooth  Decay 
with  Amazing New Ammident 7 


Think  what  this  tooth  powder 

can  mean  to  your  family! 


e  Kovels  were  among  hundreds  of  families  who 
ped  test  Amm-i-dent  Tooth  Powder,  during  early 
earch,  under  supervision  of  dentists.  They  were 
ighted  with  the  way  it  helped  them  reduce  tooth 
ay.  Of  course,  results  vary  with  individuals. 
t  every  family  will  get  the  same  high  rate  of 
uction  as  the  Kovels.  But  your  family  should 
oy  a  substantial  reduction  in  its  rate  of  new 
ities.  with  regular  use  of  Amm-i-denL 
lou  have  probably  heard  of  Amm-i-dent  already, 
m  your  dentist  or  from  friends.  You  may  have 
i  about  Amm-i-dent  in  Time,  Newsweek  or 
ems'  Magazine.  Here,  at  last,  is  a  tooth  ponder 
f  ran  help  prevent  formation  of  new  cavities! 

First  Ammoniated  Tooth  Powder 

o  revolutionary  ingredients  enable  Amm-i-dent 
educe  tooth  decay — Dibasic  Ammonium  Phos- 
te  and  Carbamide  (Synthetic  Urea). They  elimi- 
e  from  the  mouth  large  numbers  of  the 
1-forming  bacteria  which  can  cause  cavities. 
*r,  for  the  first  time,  you  can  help  protect 
inst  decay  with  your  regular  tooth  brushing. 


Mrs.  Kovel  says,  "My  mouth  really  feels  clean 
after  Amm-i-dent  and  I've  never  seen  my  smile  look 
brighter.  It's  the  same  with  the  children.  How  they 
love  the  taste!"  Your  family,  too,  will  love  the 
clean,  minty  taste  and  the  bright  smiles  and  sweet 
breath  that  Amm-i-dent  can  bring  them. 

But  remember — nothing  can  lessen  your  need 
for  regular  visits  to  your  dentist.  Seek  his  care  and 
advice  often. 

Mothers!   Insist  that  your   family  start    using 
Amm-i-dent  immediately.  It  costs  so  little  to  fight 
decay  the  Amm-i-dent  way. 
At  all  drug  counters.  /Vo  prescription  necessary. 


Notary  Public*!  Statement: 

"I  have  seen  the  actual  dentist's 
records  of  the  Kovel  family  and 
their  dentist's  sworn  statement  that 
the  above  is  an  exact  and  accurate 
description." 
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Notary  Public,  Stale  of  New  York 


Ammident 

TRAOC MARK 


FIRST  AMMONIATED  TOOTH  POWDER 

Amm  ,-deni  is  tht  Trad*  Mark  of  Ammident,  Inc.,  12  High  St.,  Jersey  City  6,  V  /. 


Give  the  Little  Girl  a  Hand  ! 


Y 


es,  you'd  like  to  give  the  whole  family  a  "lift" 
with  a  stunningly  handsome  new  car. 

But  what's  beneath  the  good  looks  of  these  postwar 
automobile  bodies?  Before  you  buy  the  car  your 
family  will  ride  in— find  out  how  well  the  body  is  built- 

Right  on  the  showroom  floor,  you  can  tell  how 
Body  by  Fisher  stands  out  — test  the  strength,  the 
skilled  engineering,  the  honest  workmanship  that 
go  into  it: 

What  sort  of  steel  surrounds  you?  Slam  the  doors  — 
and  you'll  hear  the  mufHed  thud  of  stout  metal, 
sturdily  reinforced  and  braced  against  shock 
and  twist. 

What  type  of  glass  comes  between  you  and  traffic? 
Look  for  genuine  safety  plate  glass  all  around  — for 
clear,  undistorted  vision  through  every  inch  of 
generous  glass  area. 


What  of  the  upholstery,  the  seat  fabrics,  the  floor 
carpeting?  Feel  them!  Your  fingers  will  sense  the 
long  wear,  the  quality  that  is  woven  right  into  the 
material  itself. 

And  you'll  notice  other  touches  which  reflect  the 
long  Fisher  tradition  of  craftsmanship  and  honest 
construction.  Extra-wide-swinging  doors  — and 
courtesy  lights  winking  on  when  they  open.  Trunk 
lids  that  almost  raise  themselves  for  you.  Deep- 
cushioned  seating,  with  plenty  of  legroom.  head- 
room, elbowroom. 

Compare  every  car  search ingly.  When  the  body  is 
by  Fisher,  you  and  the  whole  famih  will  be  able  to 
see  the  difference  -  hear  the  difference  feel  the 
difference. 

And  they'll  give  you  a  big  hand  for  picking  one  of 
those  magnificent  automobiles  of  General  Motors, 
which  alone  feature  Bodv  by  Fisher. 
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50,000  miles   of  bad   roads 

Thump.    Twist.   Bumf).   Euch  new  Fisher  Body  design  pel. 
lifetime  of  concentrated  abuse  on  this  laboratory  torture -ra\ 
—  so   tie  can   tell  how  it   will  stand  up  for  you    in    norm 
road  service.  Engineers  check  constantly,  for  ways  to  impro 

<   instruction. 


Body  by  fisher 
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BETTER      THAN      EVER    ! 


On  General  Motors  cars  only:  CHEVROLET  •    fONTIAC   •    O  I.DSMOR  I  IE    •    RUCK    •    CAP1LLA 
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illiam  sighed.    "No,"  he  said  hope- 
lv.     "Excuse  me  for  bothering  you, 
.  Cornwall.     I'll  try  to  carry  on." 
"Send  her  six  dozen   roses,  compli- 
;nts  of  the  firm,"  Mr.  Cornwall  said, 
'hin  up,  William." 

William  stopped  at  a  florist's  shop  and 
nt  lix  dozen  red  roses  to  Janice,  which 
paid  for  himself. 

For  several  nights  William's  sleep  was 
licted  by  distorted  dreams  of  himsclt 
d  Ginetta  eloping  to  Mexico.  It  was 
easy  to  keep  his  emotions  under 
ntrol  in  the  face  of  Ginetta's  ardor 
d  a  press  which  commented  upon 
ir  nightly  appearances  together  as  the 
Best  romance  in  Hollywood. 

F\  1RAL  times  he  called  Janice,  and 

finally  succeeded  in  catching  her  in 

•  office. 

\\  ill  you  have  dinner  with  me  to- 
ght .'"  William  asked. 

'Definitely  not."  she  said.    "I  et's  face 

William.  You  stick  to  your  racket 
d  I'll  stick  to  mine." 
Two  mornings  before  the  case  was  to 
me  up  in  court  he  was  drinking  his 
orning  coffee  and  reading  Variety 
len  his  eye  fell  upon  a  small  item.  He 
)zc.  the  coffee  cup  half  raised.    Acting 

the  impulse  oi  an  incandescent  idea 
illiam  dashed  to  the  phone  in  his  bed- 
am  and  put  through  a  long-distance 
11.  When  he  arrived  at  the  office  his 
ry,  accustomed  to  his  despondent 
ce  of  the  past  days,  looked  up  in 
la/ement  at  William's  grin. 
"Miss  Evans  phoned.  She  said  to  tell 
iu  it's  white  tie  for  the  dinner  party 
i>s  Gentry  is  giv  ing  Friday  to  celebrate 
r  imminent  freedom  and  remarriage." 
"Thank  you,  Miss  Willbright,"  Wil- 
Un  said,  and  went  into  his  office  with 
sprightly  step. 

At  four  o'clock  the  next  day  he 
loned  Ginetta  from  the  municipal  air- 
>rt  and  asked  if  he  might  drop  by  her 
iuse  Janice  relayed  the  messages  with 

minimum  of  words  and  hung  up 
isply.  A  few  minutes  after  five  Wil- 
m  stood  in  Ginetta's  beige  and  apple- 
een  living  room  with  a  massive  man 
ith  a  big  ruddy  face,  keen  black  eyes, 
beautiful  white  ten-gallon  hat.  and  a 
it    obviously    Bond    Street    or    Fifth 


Avenue.  Ginetta  came  in  wearing  a 
pair  of  black  velvet  slacks  and  a  demure 
white  dimity  blouse  She  took  one  look 
at  the  man.  and  stopped  short. 

Jefferson  Gentry,"  she  said,  "get  out 
of  my  house!" 

"Are  you  dead  sure  you  want  to  go 
through  with  this,  none]  '" 

"W'.nt  and  see."  Ginetta  said.  William 
eased  toward  the  door. 

"No.  you  don't!"  Ginetta  said.  "Are 
you  willing  to  leave  your  future  bride 
alone  in  the  company  of  this — this  phi- 
landerer?" 

"No,"  William  said.  "1  mean,  yes, 
I—" 

Honey,  did  I  ever  philander  before 
that  week  at  the  Corpus  roundup?"  Jef- 
ferson said.  "When  that  talent  scout 
from  Hollywood  dangled  that  seven- 
Near  contract  in  front  of  you'" 

"It  was  a  different  girl  every  night!" 

"They  were  uist  girls  from  the  Blue 
Penguin  chorus  I  took  to  dinner."  Jef- 
ferson said.  "Nice  kids.  I  was  trying 
to  get  you  jealous.  But  instead  I  sent 
you  away  from  me  1  reckon."  Jefferson 
said  sadly,  "I  know  more  about  oil  than 
women." 

He  looked  so  big  and  so  remorseful 
that  William  felt  sorry  for  him.  Ob- 
viously Ginetta  was  affected  also. 

"Why,  you  big  jerk."  she  said,  "1  just 
got  mad  and  that's  why  I  came  to  Holly- 
wood without  you." 

William  eased  out  quietly.  He  found 
Janice  in  the  hall,  turning  from  the 
phone.  He  thought  she  had  never 
looked  so  lovely,  with  a  shaft  of  after- 
noon light  from  the  round  window  filter- 
ing through  her  hair. 

"Hi,  sonny,"  she  said  briskly.  "That 
was  Star  Secrets  Magazine  wanting  to 
do  an  article  on  your  whirlwind  court- 
ship." 

William  seized  both  her  hands  and 
kissed  her  surprised  mouth.  "Shut  up, 
angel,"  he  said.  "Come  in  here  while  1 
tell  you  a  story." 

She  did,  and  he  did.  Then  she  kissed 
him,  and  he  kissed  her.  "William," 
Janice  said  eventually,  "you're  a  genius. 
Not  only  that,  you're  wonderful." 

William  did  not  contradict  her.  "You 
told  me  Jefferson  H.  Gentry  was  a  sucker 
for  a  good  gamble,"  he  said.     "Yester- 
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"Yoo  hoo — " 
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day  morning  I  read  in  Variety  that 
Ginetta's  last  picture  grossed  six  million. 
If  that  isn't  a  good  gamble,  what  is?  So 
I  called  Jefferson  long-distance." 

"Kiss  me,"  Janice  said.  .  .  . 

Mr.  Cornwall  listened  to  the  details  of 
William's  romance  and  its  joyous  out- 
come with  an  unflinching  eye. 

"Happy  though  1  am  for  you,  my 
boy,"  he  said,  when  William  had  fin- 
ished, "I  am  forced  to  remind  you  that 
your  value  to  us  lies  solely  in  your  ca- 
pacity as  an  attractive  bachelor." 

"But,  Mr.  Cornwall — " 

"To  put  it  bluntly,  William,"  Mr. 
Cornwall  said,  "the  day  you  marry,  your 
value  to  us  ends." 

"I  see,"  William  said.  He  felt  like  one 
riding  a  roller  coaster  that  has  suddenly 
left  the  track.  He  gazed  across  Mr. 
Cornwall's  barren  desk  down  a  cheer- 
less vista  of  bachelorhood.  On  the  other 
side  of  the  picture  he  saw  himself  start- 
ing out  again  with  a  bride  and  no  job. 
with  years  of  struggle  ahead.  He  sighed 
desolately. 

"Chin  up,  William,"  Mr.  Cornwall 
said.  "Maybe  things  aren't  as  bad  as 
they  seem.  Perhaps  this  romance  will 
wither.  Perhaps  her  police  dog  will  take 
an  aversion  to  you." 

"She  hasn't  got  a  police  dog,"  William 
said  bleakly. 

"Something  will  turn  up,"  Mr.  Corn- 
wall said.  "Meanwhile,  William,  I  have 
a  tip  that  trouble  is  brewing  between  the 
Harry  Cushmans.  Mrs.  Cushman  will 
be  at  the  beach  party  you'll  attend  to- 
morrow at  the  Bay  Club.  Send  her  an 
orchid.  Take  her  to  dinner.  I  under- 
stand she's  an  excellent  golfer.  How's 
your  golf?" 

THE  phone  on  Mr.  Cornwall's  desk 
rang.  Mr.  Cornwall  answered  it. 
"For  you,"  he  told  William. 

William  took  the  receiver,  and  while 
the  conversation  progressed,  his  face 
gradually  resumed  its  normal  cheerful 
aspect.  Mr.  Cornwall,  watching,  grew 
curious. 

"Good-by,  Mr.  Cornwall,"  William 
said  absent-mindedly.  He  put  down  the 
receiver  and  started  hastily  for  the  door. 

"Wait  a  minute,  William — "  Mr. 
Cornwall  began. 

"Oh,"  William  said.  "Excuse  me,  Mr. 
Cornwall.  That  was  Jefferson  Harrison 
Gentry.  I'm  afraid  I'll  be  resigning.  He 
has  asked  me  to  handle  his  interests — a 
thirty-million-dollar  account,  Mr.  Corn- 
wall." 

"Gentry?"  Mr.  Cornwall  said.  "The 
oilman?" 

"His  wife  is  dropping  her  suit,"  Wil- 
liam said.  "They're  leaving  tomorrow 
on  an  extended  honeymoon.  Jefferson's 
buying  her  studio  and  will  produce  her 
pictures.  He  wants  me  to  help  him 
locate  a  ranch  to  buy  in  San  Fernando 
Valley.     Good-b— " 

"Jefferson  Gentry?  Wait  a  minute, 
William!" 

"Yes,  Mr.  Cornwall?" 

Mr.  Cornwall  did  a  turn  across  the 
carpet.  William  waited,  his  short  hair 
standing  up  over  the  face  of  a  serious 
young  corporation  lawyer  of  the  future. 

"William,"  Mr.  Cornwall  said  pres- 
ently, "you've  got  more  above  the  ears 
than  a  thwarted  tuft.  I'm  going  to  put 
Cramblett  on  hearts-and-flowers,  though 
if  anybody  ever  catches  him  in  swim- 
ming trunks  we'll  run  in  the  red.  I've 
just  remembered  that  we  have  a  very 
interesting  case  coming  up  involving  one 
of  our  corporation  accounts  and — I've 
been  mulling  over  the  idea  of  a  junior 
partnership.  .  .  ." 

Janice  stood  up  as  William  came  back 
into  his  own  office.  "How  did  he  take  it, 
darling?"  she  asked. 

William  kissed  her  several  times.  He 
looked  terribly  happy,  and  he  obviously 
had  stuff  on  his  mind.  "Come  on, 
angel,"  he  said.  "I'm  supposed  to  order 
you  six  dozen  orchids,  compliments  of 
the  firm."  the  end 


Kxamine  the  superbly  finished 
Grand  Slam  woods  .  .  .  carefully 
scrutinize  the  expertly  designed 
Grand  Slam  irons  .  .  .  and  then 
feel  both  for  their  fine  balance  .  .  . 
so  vital  to  a  golfer's  confidence. 
You'll  agree  when  you  play  them, 
Louisville  Grand  Slams  are  made 
to  DO  it  .  .  .  and  to  TAKE  it 
.  .  .  made  to  help  you  play  better 
golf.  Ask  your  dealer.  Full  color 
1949  catalog  free  on  request. 
Address  Dept.  C-5,  Hillerich  & 
Bradshy     Co.,     Louisville     2,     Ky. 


MAKERS    OF    LOUISVILLE    SLUGGER 
BASEBALL    &    SOFTBALL    BATS 
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New.  holder  identity.  Massive  new  grille 
and  bumper  treatment  accentuates  its  exclu- 
sive beauty.  In  this  age  of  "look-alikes!' 
this  car  is  still  proudly  Packard  at  a  glance! 


New  visibility  for  safety— without  sacri- 
fice of  privacy.  You  look  out  through  ex- 
pansive windows  and  windshield— and  over 
a  safety-contoured  bonnet.  Step  in  and  see! 


New  advanced  soundproofing  mak 

new  Packards  almost  as  quiet  as  their 
shadows.  You  enjoy  restful  new  relief 
road  hum  and  "engine  sensation!' 


J 

T 


PROUDEST    ACHIEVEMENT    IN    PACKARD'S    50    YEARS 


OF   FINE-CAR   LEADERSHIP   >  >  >   PRESENTING   THE   NEW 


SINCE  1899,  when  the  Packard  brothers  painstak- 
ingly built  their  first  car  by  hand,  fine-car  precision 
craftsmanship  has  been  a  proud  Packard  tradition. 

Today— 50  years  later— Packard  presents  a  line 
of  motor  cars  which  adds  new  lustre  to  this  tradition. 

In  their  sleek  new  beauty . . .  their  new,  increased 
power  (coupled  with  amazing  fuel  economy) ...  the 
roominess  and  luxury  of  their  new  soundproofed 
interiors  .  .  .  and  in  their  superb  new  riding  qualities 


New  Golden  Anniversary  Packard  Super,  shown  above, 
offers  you  the  powerful  surge  and  delightfully  silent  per- 
formance of  its  stepped-up  150-HP  straight-eight  engine 
...  and  the  smooth  "limousine"  ride  of  its  new,  longer 
127"  wheelbase. 


.  .  .  these  Golden  Anniversary  models  are  the  greatest 
ever  to  bear  the  Packard  name. 

See  them  — today— at  your  Packard  dealer's,  and 
choose  from  a  group  of  fourteen  new  models. 
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Ispeetacillar  performance  from 
r.  more  powerful  Packard  straight- 
QgJues— with  no  sacrifice  of  Packard's 
ional  new  postwar  gasoline  economy  ! 


New  all-weather  comfort  from  the  im- 
proved Packard  automatic  heating  and 
ventilating  system.  Changes  air  once  everj 
minute  ...  even   with  all  windows  closed! 


New  smoother  "limousine"  ride. 
Packard's  costly  "self-controlling"  suspen- 
sion system  combines  deUghtful  new  smooth- 
ness with  level-keeled  roadahility. 


Packard s 


i 


New  Golden  Anniversary  Packard  Custom. 

shown  at  left,  is  more  than  ever  Americas  most 
luxurious  motor  car.  Two  stunning  new  body 
creations,  both  powered  by  the,  famed  160- 
horsepower  Packard  Custom  Eight  engine. 


ASK    THE    MAN    WHO    OWNS    ONE 
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asSSSS: 


Alwoys  use 
COLGATE 


fE  DENTAL  CREAM  f  # 
fief  you  eof  ^^^ 

/ore  every  dote  ^VW> 


A  YOUNG  MAN  MARRED 


Continued  from  page  14 


Dan  picked  a  sliver  off  the  tholepin 
and  began  to  chew  it.  He  asked  a 
counterquestion.  "Had  good  fishing  on 
the  river?" 

"Fine!"  Lucy  assured  him.  "We've 
hooked  forty-odd  fish  this  week,  killed 
thirty-two." 

Dan  nodded,  smiling.  "We've  only 
caught  twenty-three  this  week,"  he  said. 
"You've — slaughtered  nine  more  than 
we  have." 

Lucy  cried  indignantly:  "But  we've 
caught  them  in  a  sporting  way!" 

Dan  threw  away  the  sliver.  "Sport- 
ing?" he  repeated,  in  an  amiable  tone. 
"You  sit  in  a  Gaspe  boat  with  two  men 
to  paddle  you.  If  you  get  tired  of  cast- 
ing, one  of  the  guides  takes  the  rod.  If 
he  hooks  a  fish,  he  gives  you  the  rod  and 
you  play  the  fish  and  he  nets  it.  Maybe 
that's  sporting — but  I  wonder  if  the 
salmon  likes  it  better  than  our  way?  You 
kill  your  fish  the  r'ow  way,  for  fun.  We 
kill  ours  the  quick  way,  for  money." 

Lucy  was  thoroughly  angry.  What  he 
said  was  true,  so  she  resented  it.  She 
repeated  scornfully,  "Oh,  for  money?" 

"Yes,"  he  said.  He  added  gently: 
"You  see — we  need  the  money!" 

She  colored,  remembering  that  she 
and  her  father  did  not  need  the  salmon 
they  caught.  Of  course  Pete  Cornier  and 
Jim  Ross  and  the  other  guides — Jim  was 
also  the  guardian  of  the  river — were  glad 
to  have  the  salmon,  and  sometimes  her 
father  shipped  some  fine  fish  to  friends 
at  home;  but  neither  she  nor  Doctor 
Landor  particularly  liked  to  eat  salmon. 
This  Dan  Mclsaac  had  an  irritating  trick 
of  putting  her  in  the  wrong,  yet  she 
argued  stubbornly: 

"Wouldn't  it  be  more  profitable  in  the 
long  run  if  you  had  good  salmon  fishing 
here — to  attract  sportsmen?  The  whole 
community  would  be  better  off." 

"Aren't  you  satisfied  with  the  fishing 
you've  had?" 

She  was  red  with  anger  at  this  un- 
answerable young  man.  "I  suppose  it's 
a  question  of  whether  you're  a  sports- 
man or  not!"  she  said,  in  what  she  hoped 
were  scathing  tones,  and  stepped  out  of 
the  dory. 

He  nodded.  "That's  right.  Sports  kill 
for  fun,  and  we  kill  for  money,"  he 
agreed.  He  placed  his  rollers  and 
hauled  the  dory  up  the  beach,  and  she 
saw  the  strength  in  his  shoulders  and  his 
thighs.  He  tied  his  salmon  together  with 
a  bit  of  cod  line.  "Father  will  be  glad  to 
see  Doctor  Landor,"  he  said  courteously, 
and  turned  away. 

She  drove  home,  thinking  furiously  of 
some  of  the  things  she  wished  she  had  re- 
membered to  say,  disliking  Dan  Mclsaac 
tremendously.  He  was  so  sure  of  him- 
self, so  persistently  right!  If  luck  gave 
her  the  chance,  she  would  put  him  in 
the  wrong. 

1UCK  gave  her  the  chance,  three  or  four 
j  days  later.  She  had  told  Jim  Ross, 
the  guardian,  that  she  would  not  fish  that 
morning,  and  he  went  down-river  to  his 
home;  but  she  changed  her  mind.  The 
pool  called  the  Horseshoe  could  be  fished 
from  the  bank.  She  was  casting  over  the 
foot  of  the  pool  when  a  movement  in 
the  quick  water  at  the  head  caught  her 
eye  and  she  saw  Dan  there,  facing  up- 
stream, a  heavy  pole  that  seemed  to  have 
been  made  out  of  a  birch  sapling  in  his 
hands.  He  wore  blue  denim  pants,  and 
so  far  as  she  could  see,  nothing  else.  His 
body  was  honey-colored  from  long  ex- 
posure to  the  sun. 

Then  she  heard  the  song  of  his  reel 
and  realized  that  he  was  fast  to  a  fish, 
and  in  her  father's  water! 

So  this  confident  young  man  was  de- 
livered into  her  hands!  He  was  poach- 
ing, and  subject  to  pains  and  penalties. 
She  laid  her  rod  on  the  bank,  slipped 


away  to  the  lodge  and  telephol 
Ross.  She  said,  "Dan  Mclsaac'  i 
ing  our  water,  Mr.  Ross.  He's  f 
on,  in  the  Horseshoe." 

Jim  protested:  "Dan  wouldn't! 
ma'am." 

"I  saw  him!" 

"Maybe    your    father    told 
could." 

"Don't  be  an  idiot!     Come 
and  arrest  him." 

"Well,  I'll  come  up,"  Jim  s; 
fully. 

She  ran  back  to  the  river  to 
father.     He  was  fishing  Rocky 
the  next  pool  below  the  Horseshl 
river  flows  into  Rocky  Pasture 
low  cascade,  then  widens  out  I 
fifty  or  sixty  yards  across  and  a  I 
yards  long,  with  a  ledgy  both 
boulders  here  and  there  that  soi 
break  the  surface. 
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WHEN  she  came  out  on  tl| 
above  them,  her  father  a 
guides  were  in  the  Gaspe  boat  1 
down  the  pool.  Lucy  could  s 
stream,  the  shallow  rips  bek 
Horseshoe. 

Dan  Mclsaac  was  wading  dow 
rips,  chasing  his  fish.  Something  s| 
over  the  little  cascade  ahead  of  h 
down  into  Rocky  Pasture.  She  c; 
glint  of  silver.    It  was  a  big  fish. 

Dan  came  to  the  lip  of  the  c 
and  stopped  there,  knee-deep  in 
holding  his  rod  well  up.  His  re 
emitting  occasional  sullen  sounds 
salmon  took  line.  Dan  slid  off  tl 
cade  into  the  deep  water  below 
swam  awkwardly,  with  his  feet  ai 
hand,  holding  his  rod  in  his  other 
the  current  carrying  him  along, 
father  saw  him;  and  the  guides  b 
the  boat  ashore  to  give  Dan  rooi 

Dan  swam  to  a  boulder  near  t 
of  the  pool,  with  deep  water  all  a 
and  climbed  out  on  it.  The  fish  s 
to  be  above  him  in  the  pool;  and  f 
ing  his  line  with  her  eye,  Lucy  sal 

It  was  tremendous!  It  would  I 
twenty-five,  thirty,  thirty-five  p( 
It  was  so  big  it  made  the  other  salr 
the  pool  look  like  grilse.  She  cou 
it  boring  against  the  current, 
ground,  yielding  a  little  to  the  stror 
of  the  rod,  fighting  to  regain  what 
lost. 

Dan  had  no  net  nor  gaff.  The  s; 
was  not  thirty  feet  from  where  he  i 
but  he  could  not  hope  to  beach  it  i 
boulder.  He  slid  down  into  the  i 
swam  a  few  strokes  toward  the  fc 
the  pool,  got  footing,  stood  up  in 
over  his  waist  and  began  to  wor 
fish  again.  As  it  came  toward  hii 
backed  downstream  into  the  shallo 

Lucy  made  her  way  down  to  whei 
father  stood.  Her  heart  was  poui 
with  excitement.  Dan  was  leadin 
salmon  into  the  quick  water  at  the 
of  the  pool.  He  waded  down  the 
low  rips,  the  big  fish  now  abreast  of 
sagging  downstream  in  the  strong 
rent.  Fifty  yards  below  Rocky  Pa 
lies  the  pool  called  the  Pocket.  Tb 
a  gravel  bar  at  one  side  of  this  pool, 
brought  the  salmon  into  the  Pocket 
waded  out  to  the  gravel  bar  and  too  I 
stand  there. 

Lucy  in  her  excitement  forgot  he ) 
poaching!  The  salmon's  side  she 
again.  When  Dan  drew  it  into  the  i 
lows,  it  swung  off  in  a  last  run,  bij 
held  it.  He  brought  it  back.  He  111 
toward  the  bar  till  its  belly  touched 
bottom.  Then  its  head  came  ot 
water,  the  gill  covers  wide  open  I 
suddenly  it  lay  still,  anesthetized  b\ 
air. 

Dan  leaped  toward  it.    He  lifted 
the  tail  with  one  hand  and  carried  i 
on  the  gravel.     He  took  his  knife 
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with   a   lonsitudinal   slit   in    its 


•  tood    up    then.    looking    at    the 
pin  the  shore  behind   him       He 
wearily.     He  said.  "I'm  tired." 
down  flat  on  his  back   on   the 
ide  the  big  salmon. 
_.  despite  herself,  wanted  to  cheer' 
ds»       mi  Ross,  at  her  elbow,  spoke  to 
ner.     He  said.  "That  salmon  will 
to  fort)  pounds.  Doctor!    it's 
>t  Ash  ever  taken  out  of  this 


ier 


til 


Jim  here  reminded  1  ucj   that 
in  the  wrong.     "He  poached 
cried.     "You've  got   to   arrest 
Ir    Ross  " 

heard  her  and  sat  up  suddenly 
■iked  toward  them.  The  guardian 
[doubtfully  to  Doctor  1  andor. 
you    give    him    permission?"    he 

or  1  andor.  almost  regretfully, 
his  head.  Dan  got  slowly  to  his 
Jim  Ross  hesitated.  He  said. 
what  you  got  to  sa)  '.'" 
exclaimed:  "What  can  he  say? 
saw  him!" 

boked  at  her  and  his  eyes  oar- 
but  then  he  grinned  and  picked 
tine  tish  and  took  the  ftj  out  ol  its 
He  reeled  in  his  line,  and  with 
in  one  hand,  the  rod  in  the  other. 
e  ashore  to  where  the)  stood.  His 
ere  bare,  one  of  them  bleeding 
■  rock  had  cut  it.  His  rod  was 
shoot,  heav)  and  stiff  and  cum- 
e.  1  either  loops  were  tied  on 
reals  to  serve  as  guides,  and  an 
•  ass  reel  was  lashed  in  place  at  the 

■  \  was  enough  an  angler  to  appre- 

Ithe  difficult)    of  handling  even   a 

(salmon  on  such  clumsy  tackle,  but 

ltd  not  speak. 

father  said  to  Dan,  "That's  quite 
■ 

,  my  father's,"  Dan  explained.    He 
Til  make  you  a  present  of  the 

answered  him.    "No.  thank  you! 

it.    You  catch  salmon  for  money. 

can  sell  it  to  help  pay  your  fine!" 

l's  e>es  met  hers.    Then  he  spoke 

father.     "1  didn't  poach  the  fish," 

ud.     "I   hooked  it  up  in  the  bog, 

E  the  dam.    That's  not  your  water, 

Jim  Ross  uttered  a  low  exclama- 

and  Dan  added,  grinning  a  little: 

lme  downstream,  so  I  had  to  come 


:  icy   felt  victory  escaping  her.  but 
she  remembered  the   gate   in   the 
"You  couldn't  come  through  the 
she  protested. 
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Dan  still  spoke  to  her  father.  "1 
haven't  much  line,"  he  explained,  "so 

1  bad  to  chase  it.  When  i(  came  through 
the  sluice.  1  poked  m\  rod  through  aftei 
it  and  kicked  off  my  boots  and  swam  out 
in  the  pool  below  the  dam  and  picked 
up  the  rod  again.  We've  been  lighting 
it  out  ever  since." 

Jim  R>'ss  said  in  wonder,  "That's  over 
two  miles!" 

"About  an  hour  and  a  half,"  Dan 
agreed. 

The  admiring  murmurs  from  the 
guides  made  1  ucj  feel  helplessly  in  the 
wrong.  "But  you  trespassed  on  our 
water'"  she  insisted 

Her  father  said  quietly,  "Easy,  Lucy. 
When  a  man's  into  a  tish.  he  can  go  an) 
where  the  tish  takes  him  "  He  told  \^au. 
"That's  a  fine  fish,  and  a  fine  piece  of 
work  to  land  him."  He  extended  his 
hand.     Dan  took  it. 

I  ucy  turned  up  the  trail  to  the  lodge, 
where  presently  her  father  joined  her. 
He    asked    in    a    curious    amusement 
"1  ucy.  what's  that  young  man  done  to 
you'" 

1  ucy  hesitated,  and  then,  surprisingly, 
she  smiled  "1  hate  him!  He's  always 
so  darned  right!"  she  said. 

THAT  afternoon  a  thin  rain  began  to 
fall,  and  next  morning  was  stormy. 
The  wind  waxed  all  next  day,  it  blew  a 
gale  all  night,  and  the  second  morning 
saw  no  slackening  in  its  force. 

Something  Doctor  1  andor  ate  for 
lunch  disagreed  with  him  so  violently 
that  in  midafternoon  Lucy  put  him  to 
bed.  A  little  later  Jim  Ross  drove  up  to 
the  lodge  and  came  in  to  give  them  news 
of  the  storm.  It  still  showed  no  sign  of 
slackening;  and  already  it  had  done 
heavy  damage  alongshore,  driving  great 
seas  clear  across  the  beach  into  the  bara- 
chois. 

"It  scoured  out  under  the  abutment  at 
one  end  of  the  highway  bridge,"  Jim 
said.  "The  bridge  has  sagged  so  you 
can't  drive  a  car  across,  and  there's  gul- 
lies washed  out  in  the  road  along  the 
beach.  It's  the  worst  I  ever  saw  in 
summertime." 

Lucy  had  taken  him  in  to  talk  to  her 
father.  Doctor  Landor  asked,  "Then 
there  isn't  any  way  to  get  out  of  here?" 

"Not  as  long  as  the  storm  lasts,"  Jim 
assented.  "I  dunno  as  I  can  get  home 
myself,  only  walking.  The  brook  down 
below  was  running  right  over  the  road 
and  the  bridge  when  I  came  up." 

He  went  out  to  see  the  guides,  and 
Doctor  Landor — he  was  still  in  bed — 
looked  after  him,  and  his  face  twisted  in 
a  sudden  grimace  of  pain.     He  tried  to 


"There  are  three  more  syllables,  Theo- 
dore.    Let's   finish   saying  the  word!" 


BORIS    OK'JCKER 
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makes  them 
Better ! 


Pvery  trip  is  smooth  sailing  when  you 
*-'  ride  on  kflly  Super  Flex! 

Know-how  developed  this  bigger, 
softer,  safer  Kelly  which  literally  floats 
you  over  bumpy  roads.  And  the  exclu- 
sive Super  Flex  tread  pattern  is  safety- 
slotted  to  assure  quick,  sure  stopping. 

Know-how  makes  possible  a  stronger, 
bruise-resisting  cord  body  armored 


against  wear  and  road  hazards  with 
denser  Kelly  Armorubber. 

Know-how  adds  that  margin  of  quality 
which  has  set  Kellys  apart  from  ordinary 
tires  for  55  years.  So  for  greater  safety 
and  comfort  at  no  extra  cost,  see  your 
nearest  Kelly  Dealer. 

IMF    KELLY-SPRINGFIELD    r  I  Rl   COMPANY 
(   UMBERLANI),   M  A  K  Y  L \  M> 


PROVED    AND    IMPROVED    FOR    55    YEARS! 
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smile.  "This  was  a  bad  time  for  me  to 
get  sick,"  he  told  Lucy.  "With  the  bridge 
out." 

She  was  worried  about  him,  but  she 
would  not  show  it.  "Don't  be  silly. 
You're  not  sick,"  she  said.  She  bade 
him  have  a  nap,  and  left  him  alone. 

Later  she  heard  Jim  leave  in  his  car, 
but  he  returned  to  report  that  the  brook 
had  gullied  the  road  below  the  lodge 
so  that  he  could  not  cross,  and  he  would 
stay  the  night.  Early  dusk  began  to  fall, 
and  Doctor  Landor  called  Lucy. 

"I  think  you'd  better  take  my  tempera- 
ture, Lucy,"  he  said.  "There's  a  ther- 
mometer in  my  bag."  He  always 
carried  a  surgical  kit,  reduced  to  its  es- 
sentials. 

FAINT  terror  touched  her.  She  knew 
enough  about  emergencies  to  think 
of  an  appendix,  remembered  that  they 
were  here  prisoners  of  the  storm.  She 
touched  his  head  with  her  hand.  "Non- 
sense," she  assured  him,  "you're  cool  as 
a  cucumber!" 

Nevertheless  she  brought  the  ther- 
mometer. He  told  her  to  shake  the 
mercury  down,  but  when  she  tried  to  do 
so,  the  slim  glass  tube  slipped  through 
her  fingers  and  was  shattered  on  the 
floor. 

She  cried  out  in  dismay,  then  laughed. 
"There!"  she  said.  "I'm  glad  it's  broken. 
You  don't  need  a  thermometer!  You're 
fine!" 

He  said  doubtfully,  "I've  been  having 
some  pretty  bad  cramps,  and  that  nausea 
this  afternoon  was  disturbing.  And  I 
feel— hot  and  dry." 

"I'll  get  you  a  drink  of  water." 

He  sipped  it  dutifully,  but  he  declined 
to  eat  dinner.  She  read  to  him  for  a 
while  afterward,  the  storm  lashing  rain 
against  the  windows.  At  last  she  told 
him  he  had  better  go  to  sleep.  "You'll 
be  all  right  in  the  morning,"  she  pre- 
dicted. "Couldn't  you  take  something 
to  make  you  sleepy?" 

He  said  emphatically,  "No."  He 
promised  to  call  her  if  he  needed  her, 
and  she  went  to  her  room,  but  not  to 
sleep.  When  hours  later  he  called,  she 
lighted  a  lamp  and  went  to  him.  He 
said,  "Lucy,  you'd  better  see  if  we  can 
get  a  doctor  anywhere." 

"Are  you  worse?"    Her  lips  were  dry. 

"The  pain  has  stopped,"  he  said.  "I'm 
afraid  it  was  my  appendix,  Lucy." 

"But  if  the  pain  has  stopped?" 

"That  means  the  appendix  has  burst. 
Someone  will  have  to  take  it  out,  put  in 
drains."  He  added  quietly,  "If  that  can 
be  done,  I  may  have  a  chance." 

"A  chance?"  She  shivered  and  wet 
her  lips. 

"Yes,  Lucy,  if  we  can  get  a  doctor." 

She  went  to  the  door  that  opened  to- 
ward the  guides'  cabin  and  called  Jim. 
He  came,  half-dressed,  and  she  led  him 
to  her  father's  room.  "Father's  sick," 
she  said.  "Is  there  a  doctor  in  the 
village?" 

Jim  looked  gTave.  "No,  ma'am.  The 
nearest  one's  at  Gaspe.  That's  fifty 
miles." 

Doctor  Landor  said,  "Can  we  phone 
him,  get  him  here?" 

"The  wires  are  down,"  Jim  reminded 
them,  "and  the  road's  out." 

Lucy  touched  her  father's  hand.  "If 
you'll  tell  me  exactly  what  to  do,"  she 
said,  "I'll  try  to  do  it." 

He  looked  at  her  for  a  long  moment, 
thinking,  wondering  whether  she  could 
perform  the  operation.  She  might  at 
least  put  in  a  drain.  If  he  were  under  a 
local  anesthetic  he  could  watch  in  a  mir- 
ror while  she  worked,  direct  every  step. 
But  then  big  Jim  Ross  said  doubtfully: 

"Dan  Mclsaac's  studying  to  be  a 
doctor." 

Lucy  swung  sharply  toward  him. 
Doctor  Landor  asked,  "Studying? 
Where?" 

"McGill,"  Jim  said.  He  added,  "Joe 
makes  enough  out  of  his  net  on  the 
beach  so  he  could  afford  to  send  him. 


and  Dan's  been  there  four  years.  He's 
going  to  work  in  a  hospital  in  Montreal 
next  month."  He  added,  in  the  mo- 
ment's silence  that  followed,  "Dan  al- 
ways was  good  at  taking  care  of  cows 
and  horses  and  dogs,  ever  since  he  was  a 
boy.  I  guess  he's  going  to  make  a  good 
doctor." 

Doctor  Landor  smiled  ruefully  at  this 
recommendation,  but  there  was  no  other 
help  at  hand.  "Can  you  get  to  his 
house?" 

"I  can  walk  it." 

"Run  it,"  the  other  man  told  him. 
"Tell  Dan  I've  a  ruptured  appendix.  Tell 
him  1  have  all  the  instruments  he'll 
need." 

Jim  without  a  word  turned  toward  the 
door.  Lucy  said,  "Dan  can  do  it,  Fa- 
ther. He's  the  sort  of  man  who  can  do 
things." 

"We'll  get  ready  for  him,"  he  agreed. 
Under  his  instruction,  with  the  guides 
to  help,  she  set  water  to  boil,  prepared  a 
table  and  lamps.  Before  Dan  arrived 
Doctor  Landor  was  on  the  table,  his 
abdomen  scrubbed,  clean  sheets  laid 
over  him,  all  preparations  made.  "You'll 
have  to  help  him,  Lucy,"  he  said.  "Think 
you  can?" 


"I've  made  the  diagnosis,"  Doctor 
Landor  told  him  curtly.  Dan  asked  two 
or  three  questions.  Doctor  Landor 
answered  them,  but  he  protested:  "I'm 
not  likely  to  be  wrong  about  this." 

"I  know  your  reputation,  know  about 
your  clinic,"  Dan  assented.  "There's  no- 
body better  than  you  in  your  field,  but 
you're  a  brain  man.  How  long  is  it  since 
you  diagnosed  an  appendix?" 

"Probably  twenty  years.  But  the  hu- 
man body  hasn't  changed.  And  I  haven't 
lost  my  memory!" 

"Why  didn't  you  go  to  Gaspe  to  the 
hospital  when  this  attack  began?" 

"I  didn't  realize  the  truth  until  after 
Jim  told  me  the  road  was  impassable." 

Dan  nodded.  "And  then  you  began 
to  worry,"  he  said  understanding^.  He 
stood  erect  beside  the  table.  "The  his- 
tory suggests  an  appendix,"  he  reflected, 
thinking  aloud.  "In  a  younger  man,  even 
without  a  blood  count,  it  would  be  fairly 
conclusive.  But  at  your  age,  there's  a 
doubt.  The  abdomen's  relaxed.  There's 
a  slight  spaSm,  but  I  suppose  you've 
prodded  yourself,  produced  a  tender- 
ness." 

Doctor  Landor  said  crisply,  "I'm  sure 
about   this,   Mclsaac."     Lucy  watched 


"I  don't  know  who  is  going  to  sit  with  you  to- 
night. The  "blond  character  with  the  buck 
teeth'  refused,  and  the  'old  creep  with  the 
lisp'  said  she  wouldn't  be  caught  dead  at  it!" 


STANLEY    BEREKST1IN 


"I  can  do  anything  for  you — if  he  tells 
me  what  to  do."  .  .  . 

When  Dan  came  into  the  room,  Lucy 
thought  he  was  taller  than  she  remem- 
bered him.  Doctor  Landor  said  at  once. 
"Mclsaac,  Jim  says  you're  a  McGill 
man.  I  suppose  you've  assisted  at  ap- 
pendectomies?" 

"I've  done  three,"  Dan  said,  his  hand 
on  the  other's  pulse. 

"The  appendix  burst  a  little  over  an 
hour  ago,"  Doctor  Landor  said.  "You'll 
find  everything  you  need.  My  daughter 
will  help  you.  Jim  Ross  can  give  the 
ether.    Go  ahead." 

Dan  asked,  "Have  you  a  thermome- 
ter?" 

"We  broke  it;  but  I've  had  a  tempera- 
ture since  midafternoon." 

Dan  began  to  prod  Doctor  Landor's 
abdomen,  pressing  in  on  one  side  and 
then  on  the  other  with  the  tips  of  his 
fingers  sharply.  "What  did  you  eat  for 
dinner?"  he  asked. 

Lucy  said,  "He  wouldn't  eat.  He  was 
sick  all  afternoon,  nausea  and  pain." 

"For  lunch,  then?" 

"Grilse.  Fried  potatoes.  French 
toast." 

Doctor  Landor  said  urgently,  "You 
know  time's  important,  Mclsaac." 

"I  know,"  Dan  assented.  "But  first 
1  want  to  be  sure  we're  right." 


them  both,  watched  Dan  with  an  in- 
credulous anger  growing  in  her  eyes. 
Dan  touched  her  father's  wrist  again. 
He  hesitated,  spoke  at  last  in  a  decisive 
tone. 

"Doctor  Landor,  you've  an  acute  di- 
gestive disturbance,  but  it's  passed  its 
peak.  Make  the  boys  broil  your  grilse 
hereafter,  and  bake  the  potatoes.  You 
can't  handle  fried  foods  without  more 
exercise." 

There  was  a  long  moment's  silence  in 
the  room.  Lucy  looked  from  one  man 
to  the  other.  Then  Doctor  Landor  said 
grimly,  "Mclsaac,  I  know  your  re- 
luctance to  operate  under  these  condi- 
tions, and  in  an  almost  hopeless  case. 
You  don't  want  to — lose  your  first  pa- 
tient. But  you're  going  to  be  a  doctor, 
and  a  doctor  has  to  accept  such  risks.  If 
you  operate,  I've  a  chance.  If  you  don't 
— I'll  probably  be  dead  in  three  or  four 
days." 

Dan  said  simply,  "I  would  operate  if 
I  thought  it  necessary.     It  isn't." 

"I'll  take  the  responsibility,"  the  older 
man  insisted.  "I'll  write  out  an  authori- 
zation.   You  go  ahead." 

"You'll  be  all  right  by  noon  tomor- 
row," Dan  told  him  surely. 

Doctor  Landor  closed  his  eyes  as 
though  surrendering.  Lucy  faced  Dan. 
She  said  to  him  in  a  low  tone,  "Don't 


you  suppose  my  father  knows  wh 
talking  about?" 

"I   know   he  doesn't,"   Dan  to 
gently. 

Tears  filled  her  eyes.  "You're  ai 

"I'm     afraid,     yes,"     Dan     as 
honestly.    "I'm  scared  clear  down 
heels''     He  looked  toward  Docto 
dor.    "You'll  understand,  sir.    If 
right  and  I  don't  operate,  it's  a  lot 
for  me  than  if  you're  wrong  and 
The  easy  thing  would  be  to  go 
and  try  it."     He  glanced  at  the  i 
ments  laid  ready.    "If  you  died,  r] 
would  blame  me;  and  if  your  apr 
is  healthy,  you'd  probably  be  all  i 

The  other  watched  him  gravely. 
I'm  not  going  to  touch  you,"  said 
He  appealed  to  Lucy,  smiling  a 
"I'm  more  afraid  of  not  doing  it 
of  doing  it."  he  said.  "But  I  thin 
all  right.    I'll  not  operate." 

She  came  to  her  father's  side 
Doctor  Landor  spoke  again,  in  ; 
ferent  tone.  "Mclsaac,  I've  had  a 
symptoms  of  an  appendix,"  he  said, 
abdomen  was  distended  before 
came.  The  pain  was  there.  The 
was  bad,  and  1  had  a  pretty  high  tei 
ature." 

"I'm  sure  that's  true." 

"Then  why  don't  you  go  ahead? 

"Because  I  know  you  haven't  a 
tured  appendix." 

Doctor  Landor  asked  curiously: " 
can  you  be  sure?" 

"I  can't  tell,  myself,"  Dan  adm 
"I  just  know." 

Lucy  thrust  Dan  aside.  She  came 
her  father.     She  cried,   "You  tei 
what  to  do,  Father!     I'll  do  it 
I've  seen  the  operation  done.     Ai| 
at  least  I'm  not  afraid  to  try!" 

Doctor  Landor  looked  at  Dan  Mel! 
for  a  long  time,  but  then  he  shool| 
head.  "I'll  take  Mclsaac's  word  f< 
Lucy,"  he  decided,  and  suddenly, 
membering  something  she  had  s 
smiled  and  added,  "I  believe  he's 
again!" 


DAN  was  right.  By  noon  next 
Doctor  Landor  was  as  well  as  t 
Ten  days  later  when  he  and  Lucy  sta 
on  the  long  drive  home  they  passed 
Mclsaac's  house,  and  Lucy  turnei 
look  back  at  it,  and  her  father 
watching  her.  smiling,  "Dan  went  1 
to  Montreal  day  before  yesterday." 

She  looked  toward  the  road 
again,  her  eyes  brimming  with  tea 
said,  "He  makes  me  so  doggoned  m 

He  asked  gently,  "Did  you  tell  him 
love  him?"  Her  eyes  flashed  to 
startled  and  dismayed.  "I  thought 
might  have  to  do  the  telling,"  he 
plained,  and  when  she  did  not  ansi 
he  asked,  "What  did  he  say  when 
told  him?" 

"He  said  that  was  one  of  the  thing! 
couldn't  discuss  for  another  two  or  tl 
years,  till  he  got  a  start." 

"Can't  you  wait  two  or  three  yeai 

"I'll  never  see  him  again,"  she  w 
pered  miserably.  "He'll  marry  sc 
nurse  or  something,  in  Montreal!" 

Doctor  Landor  shook  his  head, 
in  Montreal,"  he  corrected,  and  as 
eyes  flashed  to  his  he  said,  "You  s 
Lucy,  a  man  who  knows  what's  wn 
with  a  patient,  or  what  isn't,  with 
knowing  how  he  knows,  is  a  born  doct 
And  a  man  with  courage  enough  to  sfc 
by  his  opinions  is  a  good  man  in  i 
job.  I  want  Dan  in  the  clinic.  H 
coming  to  do  his  hospital  work  near 
coming  to  us  when  he's  ready." 

Her  eyes  lighted  like  the  sun  thro* 
clouds,  and  he  added  smilingly,  "I  c« 
on  you  to  see  to  it  that  he  doesn't  mai 
one  of  the  nurses  out  home!  You  kni 
what  they  say — a  young  man  married 
a  young  man  marred." 

Lucy  laughed,  an  intoxication  of  I 
umph  in  her  tones. 

"I'll  mar  him!"  she  said  vengeful 
"Two  or  three  years  indeed!     This 
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once  Dan's  wrong!" 
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Fortunes     Newest 


(Joolators 

The    smartest    coolest    styles    for 
summer    wear    because    they  te 
ventilated    to   catch    every    breeze 


BCTTOM:  67  ;,  medium  brown,  mudguard  bal.     •  TOP-  6567.  Handsome  rwo-tone  ventilated  mudguard  bal. 


SHOES      FOR      MEN 


You  pay  less  for  Fortunes- •• 

AND     YOU     GET     AMERICA'S     TOP     STYLING 

•  There's  rool,  coo]  comfort  afoot  when  you  wear  Fortune's  new  "Coolator"  styles.  Perforations  in 
these  smart  shoes  catch  every  passing  hreeze  and  supply  your  foot  with  fresh  air  on  summer's  hottest 
days.  Choice  prime  leathers  combiner!  with  ingenious  styling  give  you  Fortune's  own  masculine 
translation  of  the  shoe  of  the  season  .  .  .  complement  your  summer  suitings,  assure  you  luxurious 
comfort  all  season  long.  You'll  be  pleased  that  such  style  ran  be  so  practical  .  .  .  you  pay  less  for 
Fortunes  and  you  get  America's  top  styling.  See  your  Fortune  dealer,  today. 


THE   RICHLAND-DAVIDSON    SHOE    COMPANY 
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DIV.  GENERAL  SHOE   CORP.   NASHVILLE.  TENN. 
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M^£r  SCOTLAND'S  FAVOURITE  SON.  .  .  Wherever  the  emphasis  is  on  judging 
for  excellence,  Johnnie  Walker  plays  a  commanding  part  in  the  picture.  For  each  sip  of  this 
Scotch  is  a  luxurious  treat ...  in  mellowness,  flavour  and  unsurpassed  bouquet. 

JOHNNIE    IVALKER    Born  1820,  still  going  strong.  Blended  Scotch  whisky 
.  .  .  Red  Label  .  .  .  Black  Label  .  .  .  both  86.8  proof.  Canada  Dry  Ginger  Ale,  Inc., 
New  York,  N.  Y.,  Sole  Importer. 
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WIZARDS  OF  WORDS 


fe]  ed  eliminated  because  he  had 
He  taboret.  He  left  the  hall  with 
v  earl  and  lagging  steps.  Sud- 
H  New  York  judges  realized  that 
LTd,  by  mistake,  been  given  the 
l\»-d.  They  promptly  reinstated 
Johnny  couldn't  be  tound. 
a  highly  embarrassing  mIu- 
officials  finally  located  him 
im  back  to  the  Town  Hall, 
g,  Johnny  proceded  to  out 
Kvus  and  win  the  bee  That 
No.  7.  But,  alas,  he  was 
in  the  finals  at  Washington. 
r"  13! 
^finitely  are  the  weaker  sex  in 
of  spelling  ability.  Judging  by 
rmances.  girls  are  better  by 
2  to  1.  In  the  21  national 
te  there  have  been    15   girl 


lamps  from  Big  Cities 

| wrong  with  our  largest  cities? 
tiem — not  even  New  York  or 
-has    produced    a    champion! 
sts  would  seem  to  indicate  that 
people  of  the  Middle  West 
st  spellers.    That  section  has 
champions;  the  South,  seven: 
ast,  in  third  place,  two. 
ball   the   roll   of   the   winners: 
frank   Neuhauser,   representing 
•lie   Courier-Journal;   (1926) 
;11.  Louisville  Courier-Journal, 
ean    Lucas,    Akron    Beacon 
1928)  Betty  Robinson,  South 
lews-Times;     (1929)     Virginia 
)maha   World-Herald;   (1930) 
isen.  Des  Moines  Register  and 
(1931)  Ward  Randall.  White 
nois)      Register  -  Republican; 
arothy  Greenwald.  Des  Moines 
and    Tribune;    (1933)    Alma 
^kron  Beacon  Journal;  (1934) 
filson.  Portland   (Maine)   Eve- 
(press:    (1935)    Clara    Mohler. 
Jeacon    Journal;  (1936)    Jean 
ige.  Des  Moines  Register  and 
(1937)     Waneeta     Beckley, 
le      Courier -Journal;      (1938) 
I  Richardson.   Louisville  Times: 
Elizabeth  Ann  Rice,  Worcester 
lusetts)  Telegram  and  Gazette; 
aurel    Kuykendall.    Knoxville 
^ntinel;    (1941)    Louis   Edward 
Detroit  News;  (1942)  Richard 
El  Paso  Herald-Post:  (1946) 
|McKinney,  Des  Moines  Regis- 
Tribune;    (1947)    Mattie   Lou 
Atlanta   Journal,    and   (1948) 


Continued  from  page  23 

Jean  Chappelear,  Akron  Beacon  Journal. 
Youngest  winner  of  all  time  was  Rich- 
ard Earnhart  who  captured  the  ll>42 
title.  At  the  time,  he  was  at  the  ripe  old 
age  of  eleven. 

The  10b  of  judging  the  finals  has  been 
done  for  years  b\  Mrs  Wilford  1  .  While. 
formerly  Ol  the  Harvard  Graduate 
School  of  Business  Administration 
faculty;  Belmont  Farley,  Director  of 
Press  and  Radio  Relations  of  the  Na- 


Ten  of  the  toughest 
— try  them 

Do  you  think  you  could  win  your  way 
to  the  top  in  a  national  spelling  bee? 
If  you  had  participated  last  year,  as 
many  of  our  children  did,  you  would 
have  probably  encountered  some  of  the 
ten  words  given  here.  These  ten  are  as 
tough  as  any  in  the  list  of  816  words 
used  in  the  1 948  competition. 

If  you  really  want  to  know  how  good 
you  are  have  someone  read  them  to 
you.  Follow  spelldown  rules.  Spell  each 
word  clearly  and  do  not  make  any  new 
starts.  Slipping  on  one  letter  is  a  com- 
plete miss  and  enough  to  eliminate  you. 
Here  they  are: 

Eleemosynary 

Eirestone 

Autochthon 

Erysipelatous 

Ferromolybdenum 

Archimandrite 

Trinitrotoluene 

Acanthopterygian 

Caesalpiniaceous 

Taeniafuge 


tional  Education  Association;  and 
William  H.  Martin,  of  the  Office  of  Pub- 
lications and  Reports  of  the  Federal 
Security  Agency.  Their  task  is  to  en- 
force the  rules — 16  in  all — and  to  decide 
the  close  ones. 

The  rules  are  firm,  but  fair.  For  in- 
stance, a  contestant  is  given  a  "reason- 
able" time  in  which  to  deliberate  before 
he  starts  to  spell  the  word.  That  time 
may  be  taken  up  in  silent  praying,  which 
is  precisely  what  champion  Jean  Chap- 
pelear did  last  year  before  spelling  each 
word,   or   by   going   through   a   super- 
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^  see  her  with  scruples,  see?  An  idealist, 
turning  him  down  on  account  he's  a  mil- 
lionaire. But  at  the  same  time  hating  her- 
self, because  she's  so  crazy  in  love  with  him" 


john  auec 


stitious  ritual,  such  as  that  used  by 
S\  Is  1. 1  Kellum  of  Syracuse,  New  York,  a 
finalist  in  1948.  Before  venturing  to 
spell  her  words,  Sylvia  would  cross  all 
her  fingers,  stretch  her  arms  and  then 
clasp  her  hands  over  her  head  in  a  box- 
er's salute  aftei  she  got  by  each  word 
Her  system  worked  well.  but.  sad  to  re- 
late, not  well  enough  to  win. 

Among  their  many  chores,  the  judges 
must  be  careful  to  note  when  the  con- 
testant is  given  a  homonym — a  word 
having  the  same  sound  as  another,  but 
a  different  spelling  and  meaning,  such 
as  sale  and  sail.  If  the  pronouncer  fails, 
inadvertently,  to  define  a  homonym,  the 
contestant  has  his  choice  of  spelling.  But 
if  the  definition  is  given,  the  contestant 
must  spell  the  right  word — and  the 
judges  must  know  which  spelling  fits. 

The  judges,  too,  must  be  alert  to  the 
change-over  in  rules  that  becomes  effec- 
tive when  the  competition  narrows  down 
to  two  contestants.  Up  to  that  point,  a 
speller  failing  to  spell  one  word  correctly 
is  eliminated  and  another  word  is  given 
to  the  speller  next  in  line.  But  when 
only  two  remain,  as  soon  as  one  misses  a 
word,  the  same  word  is  given  to  the 
other  contestant,  who  must  spell  it  cor- 
rectly plus  one  more — the  double-take, 
as  it  is  called — to  win  the  championship. 
If  the  second  contestant  misses  the  extra 
word,  that  same  word  is  given  to  the  first 
contestant  who,  if  he  makes  it  success- 
fully, then  is  given  another  word  and  an- 
other opportunity  to  clinch  the  title. 

Difficult  as  the  judging  job  may  be, 
there  is  none  harder  than  that  of  the 
official  pronouncer.  Not  only  must  he 
know  how  to  pronounce  the  $15  words, 
he  must  be  able  to  give  definitions  and 
use  them  properly  in  a  sentence  if  a  con- 
testant so  requests. 

Part  of  Alleman's  assignment  is  to  set 
the  contestants  at  ease — no  small  task 
when  it  involves  a  group  of  grade- 
schoolers  competing  for  a  coveted  prize 
like  the  National  spelling  crown.  But 
Alleman  does  it  smoothly.  In  the  1948 
finals,  his  first  as  official  pronouncer,  he 
noted  that  the  boys  and  girls  were  build- 
ing up  to  a  supercharged  nervous  ten- 
sion. A  quick  survey  of  the  situation 
told  him  that  he  must  do  something 
about  it.  and  quickly.  The  next  word 
was  cemetery.  So  Alleman  seized  the 
opportunity  and  volunteered  a  definition. 

"Cemetery,"  he  said.  "Cemetery — a 
place  where  people  are  just  dying  to  go." 

That  did  it.  A  wave  of  laughter  swept 
through  the  auditorium.  Tenseness  gave 
way  to  calmness  on  the  part  of  *he  kids, 
and  the  rest  was  fun. 

Japanese  Ask  for  Word  List 

With  all  its  humble  beginnings,  the 
spelldown  has  managed  to  get  around. 
Its  fame  has  spread  over  half  the  globe. 
Last  August,  National  Spelling  Bee 
Headquarters  received  from  Mr.  Nobuo 
Sato,  English  teacher  at  Takikawa  Senior 
High  School  in  Hokkaido,  Japan,  a  letter 
requesting  a  list  of  words  used  in  honor- 
able 1948  finals,  together  with  instruc- 
tions for  conducting  a  spelldown.  Only 
three  months  ago,  a  similar  request 
came  from  Headquarters  of  the  U.S. 
Forces  in  Austria.  The  Army  wanted  to 
conduct  a  bee  in  the  three  dependents 
schools  operated  by  U.S.  Headquarters 
there  for  children  of  American  troops. 

The  kids  in  last  year's  finals  added 
something  new  and  distinctive  to  the 
National  Spelling  Bee.  At  the  sug- 
gestion of  Nancy  McDaniel  of  Fort 
Worth,  Texas,  they  organized  the  Cham- 
pion Honor  Association  of  Most  Pro- 
ficient Spellers.  Put  the  first  letter  of 
six  of  those  words  together,  and  it  spells 
out  just  what  these  youngsters  are — 
CHAMPS.  THE  END 
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No»DENTURE  BREATH 


When  plates  taste  bad— feel  hot  and 
heavy  in  your  mouth,  watch  out  for 
Denture  Breath.  False  teeth  need  the 
special  care  of  a  special  denture 
cleanser— Polident.  For  a  smile  that 
sparkles  ...  for  a  mouth  that  feels 
cool,  clean  and  fresh  ...  for  freedom 
from  worry  about  Denture  Breath 
.  . .  soak  your  plates  in  Polident 
every  day.  Costs  only  about  a 
cent  a  day  to  use. 
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NO  BRUSHING 

Soak  plate  or  bridge 
daily — fifteen  minutes 
or  more — in  a  fresh, 
cleansing  solution  of 
Polident  and  water. 
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POLIMIIT 

RECOMMENDED  BY  MORE  DENTISTS 
THAN  ANY  OTHER  DENTURE  CLEANSER 


Amazing  New  Cream  Holds 
Tighter.  Longer  than  any- 
thing you've  ever  tried  or 
double  your  money  bacK 

POLIGR1P 
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HUDSON  h;:,f  THE  MOS 

of  all  you've  wanted  most! 


Once  you  drive  the  gorgeous,  low-built  New  Hudson, 
it's  easy  to  forget  vague  promises  of  just  a  little 
"more"  of  this  or  that! 

Here,  in  one  magnificent  automobile,  is  complete  and 
thrilling  proof  of  what  designers  have  always  known 
— that  the  lower  a  car  can  be  built,  the  more  graceful 
its  lines  can  be  made,  the  better  it  will  ride  and  perform, 
the  more  surely  it  will  handle  and  the  safer  it  will  be! 

Incidentally,  all  makers  now  claim  their  cars  are 
"lower".  But  the  New  Hudson  is  not  just  "lower".  It's 
the  lowest-built  car  on  the  highway!  Yet,  thanks  to 
"step-down"  design,  Hudson  has  amazing  head  room 
and  full  road  clearance! 

Here  is  not  just  a  "more"  beautiful  car,  but  the 
perfectly  proportioned,  wonderfully  symmetrical  car 
millions  vote  America's  most  beautiful.  That's  "step- 
down"  design! 

Here  is  not  just  a  "roomier"  car,  but  a  car  with  the 
most  seating  room  in  any  mass-produced  automobile 
built  today!  "Step-down"  design  again! 

Here  is  not  just  a  "more"  hug-the-road  ride.  The 
New  Hudson  has  the  most  stability  in  motion  you've 
ever  experienced  in  an  automobile,  because  it  has  the 
lowest  center  of  gravity  in  any  American  car!  That 
means  the  most  sureness  in  handling,  the  most  safety! 
And  that's  "step-down"  design! 

And  here  is  not  just  "more"  performance,  but  the 
most  performance!  Hudson — long  famous  for  perform- 
ance— brings  you  two  great  engines — the  all-new,  high- 
compression  Super-Six — America's  most  powerful  Six 
— or  the  masterful  Super-Eight,  the  basic  power  plant 
for  Hudson-built  cars  that  hold  the  most  official  AAA 
records  in  the  book! 


What's  more,  only  Hudson  provides  all  these  exclusive 
features  that  contribute  so  greatly  to  long  life  and  low 
upkeep  costs:  completely  balanced  engine,  chrome- 
alloy  motor  block,  fluid-cushioned  clutch,  dual  carbu- 
retion  and  all-welded  Monobilt  body-and-frame.t 

So  why  settle  for  just  a  little  "more"  when  the  won- 
derful New  Hudson — at  its  value-packed  price — brings 
you  the  most  on  every  count? 

Your  Hudson  dealer  has  one  of  these  great  cars  await- 
ing you  for  a  trial  drive.  Won't  you  see  him  right  away? 

•  *  • 

ONLY  HUDSON  BRINGS  YOU  ALL  THESE  PLUS  FEATURES: 
Automatic  gear  shifting  with  Drive-Master  Transmission**  .  .  . 
121-h.p.  high-compression  Super-Six  Engine,  or  masterful  128-h.p. 
Super-Eight  .  .  .  Center-Point  Steering  .  .  .  Triple-Safe  Brakes 
.  .  .  Full-View  Curved  Windshield  .  .  .  Wide-Arc  Vision  .  .  . 
No-Glare. Instrument  Panel  .  .  .  Interior  Door  Handles,  Window 
Controls  in  recessed  door  panels  .  .  .  Super-Cushion  Tires  .  .  . 
Safety-Type  Rims  .  .  .  Weather-Confrof  Heater-Conditioned-Air 
System**. 
"Optional  at  slight  extra  cost.     fTrade-mark  and  patents   pending. 


HUDSON  DESIGN 


OTHER   CARS 


Hudson's  "step-down"  zone    (at  "A",  above  left) 
a  lower  center  of  gravity  for  greater  safety,  improve! 
ability,  smoother  ride;  provides  amazing  head  room,  ft 
seat    room;    allows    a    low.    streamlined    silhouette — fu  | 
clearance. 

All  other  ears  have  floor  on  top  of  frame  (see  "B"  ! 
right)   so  they  fail  to  utilize  vital  space  between  franu 
bers.  Result   is  a  higher  center  of  gravity  and  either  |i 
roof  line  or  insufficient  head  room.  Seats  are  also  na  ' 


New  Hudson 


ONLY  CAR  WITH  THE  STEP 


DOWN  DES/GH 


Eight  body  styles  in  Super  Series  and  Commodore  Custom  Series.  Ten  rich  body  colors.  Two  special  cole 
five  two-tone  combinations — white  sidewall  tires — at   extra  cost. 
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ONE  DAY  WHEN  I  WAS  LOST 


sa,  some  tired,  and  some  looked 
;u»nsed. 

I  I  n  »w  Mr.  Nevitt  and  a  few  other 
'  jjt  from  the  store.  He  went  over 

Ni'itt  and  asked  him  where  Mis 

I I  tz  as    "1  want  to  take  a  lasi  look 

Nitt  didn't  seem  to  hear  tor  a 
4c  stared  blankly  up  into  C  al- 
vipn's  eyes.  Then  he  pointed  to 
.»;:.  around  which  some  people 
■ling  Calvin  started  tor  it  and 
rods    at   his  side      It  was   Mr. 

■I  won't  feel  embarrassed,  Cal," 
x>  whispered.  "Keep  your  hat 
Mc  law  here." 

,  niodded.  He  went  through  the 
Maind  down  a  tew  steps,  and 
"  at  the  hack  of  a  small  rec- 
?m.  Men  and  women  were 
len  chairs  which  were  lined 
ich  side  of  a  center  aisle.  He 
Isket  at  the  front  of  the  room, 
tre  passing  b\  it.  There  was 
{urrent  of  talking  in  the  room. 
looked  around  for  Mr.  Jano- 
lould  not  find  him.  He  started 
center  aisle,  raising  his  hand  to 
lis  hat  when  he  remembered 
lacoby  had  told  him.  He  got  in 
| of  the  line  and  waited. 

his  turn  came  he  gazed  at 

Janowitz  in  the  coffin.  Except 

Lleness  ci  her  face,  she  seemed 

I  The  sick  look  was  gone.    He 

still,  gazing  down   into  the 

room  seemed  muffled.  Little 

I  to  him  as  he  stood  there  gaz- 

into  the  coffin,  but  it  was  as 

were  wearing  ear  mutfs.   And 

face  began  to  waver  in  his  eyes 

lout  realizing  it.   he  took  his 

id  held  it  at  his  chest,  his  head 

[Then  he  moved  away,  placed 

:k  on  his  head  and  wiped  the 

nf  his  eyes  with  the  back  of  his 

gaze  fixed  at  the  doorway, 


Continued  from  page  21 

he  walked  to  the  rear  of  the  room  and 
stood  there,  facing  the  front. 

In  a  few  minutes  Mr.  Janowitz  came 
in  His  face  was  colorless  and  his  eyes 
were  red-rimmed.  He  went  to  the  front 
of  the  room  He  did  not  look  at  the  cof- 
fin. He  did  not  go  over  to  it.  He  sat  in  a 
chair  and  stared  down  at  the  floor. 

More  people  came  in  and  the  room 
tilled  up  quickly  Then  a  rabbi  began  to 
speak,  and  to  mention  Mrs.  Janowitz  by 
name,  and  to  say  what  a  wonderful 
woman  she  had  been,  and  how  the  peo- 
ple who  had  known  her  would  never  for- 
get her.  And  then,  inst  as  Calvin  curled 
his  lips  inside  his  mouth,  he  heard  a  sin- 
gle wailing  sob  from  the  front  of  the 
room.  He  saw  some  people  standing  and 
moving  toward  Mr.  Janowitz,  and  he 
saw  somebody  hurrying  toward  Mr. 
Janowitz  with  a  glass  of  water. 

The  rabbi  finished  speaking,  and  then 
some  men  moved  to  the  coffin  to  carry  it 
outside.  And  Calvin  wanted  to  help. 
He  wanted  to  go  over  and  offer  to  help, 
but  he  didn't.  He  stood  in  the  back  of 
the  room  and  watched  the  coffin  move 
past  him,  and  saw  Mr.  Janowitz,  sup- 
ported by  two  men,  now  weeping  fully 
and  openly,  walking  behind  the  coffin. 

Outside,  Calvin  watched  them  place 
the  casket  in  a  hearse.  He  saw  Mr.  Jano- 
witz, with  two  men,  get  into  a  black  lim- 
ousine behind  the  hearse.  Now  he 
watched  people  rush  around  for  their 
cars.  A  policeman  was  directing  traffic  in 
the  road,  and  when  the  hearse  started, 
followed  by  a  string  of  cars,  he  held  up 
all  traffic. 

Calvin  walked  over  to  the  curb  and 
stood  there,  watching  the  hearse  pass  by 
him.  Then  the  limousine  Mr.  Janowitz 
was  in.  The  limousine  stopped  as  the 
hearse  stopped  for  a  moment,  and  Calvin 
could  see  Mr.  Janowitz  inside,  only  a  few 
feet  away,  sitting  between  the  two  men, 
staring  straight  ahead. 

Suddenly,  he  wanted  to  say  something 
to  Mr.  Janowitz.  He  wanted  to  tell  him 
how  bad  he  felt,  too.   He  wanted  to  ask 


"I  could  tell  that  I  wasn't  going  to 
like  him  the  minute  I  married  him" 


WILLIAB    VOK     MIESEM 


him  if  he  could  go  along,  how  much  he 
wanted  to  pay  his  last  respects  to  the  fin- 
est person  he'd  ever  known.  And  if  Mr. 
Janowitz  had  looked  at  him  he  might 
h.i\e  done  so.  But  Mr.  Janowitz  didn't 
look  at  him  and.  silently.  Calvin  watched 
the  limousine  move  on  as  the  hearse 
stalled  forward  again.  And  now  a  stung 
oi  cars  followed  slowly,  and  Calvin  stood 
at  the  curb  watching  the  cars  go  by. 

SOMEONE  stood  at  his  side.  Again  it 
was  Mr.  Jacoby.  "Too  bad.  Too 
bad,"  Mr.  Jacoby  said.  "1  liked  her.  She 
was  a  fine  woman.  You  going  to  the 
cemetery?" 

t  akin  nodded. 

"Ought  to  be  somebody  along  with  a 
car,"  Jacoby  said.  "Nevitt  should  be 
around  somewhere.  He's  got  a  car." 

"I  hope  we  haven't  missed  him." 

"I  don't  think  so.  He'll  be  along. 
We'll  go  with  him." 

Calvin  nodded  and  immediately  saw 
Mr.  Nevitt's  car  moving  slowly  toward 
him.  He  came  up  on  his  toes  slightly  and 
almost  raised  his  hand,  afraid  that  Mr. 
Nevitt  wouldn't  see  him.  But  Mr.  Nevitt 
saw  him.  for  he  braked  his  car.  Calvin 
got  one  foot  down  in  the  road,  and  there 
he  stopped  as  he  watched  Mr.  Nevitt 
wave  to  Mr.  Jacoby,  and  then  heard  Mr. 
Nevitt  shout:  "Jake!   Come  on!" 

With  one  foot  on  the  curb  and  one  foot 
in  the  road,  Calvin  watched  Mr.  Jacoby 
go  toward  the  opened  door  and  heard 
him  say  something.  Then  he  saw  Mr. 
Nevitt's  quick  glance  and  heard:  "Only 
room  for  one,  Jake.  You  coming?" 

Calvin  watched  Mr.  Jacoby  get  in  the 
front  seat  beside  Mr.  Nevitt.  He  saw  Mr. 
Jacoby's  face,  and  saw  him  shrug  his 
shoulders  as  if  to  say:  Sorry.  And  he 
watched  Mr.  Nevitt's  car  move  away. 
And  not  until  he  saw  the  car  turn  a  cor- 
ner and  disappear  did  he  bring  his  other 
foot  into  the  road.  He  stood  this  way.  a 
tall,  thin,  stoop-shouldered  colored  man 
dressed  completely  in  black  except  for  a 
white  shirt,  until  all  the  cars  in  the  pro- 
cession were  gone,  until  the  policeman 
left  the  corner  and  traffic  returned  to 
normal,  until  no  one  was  left  in  front  of 
the  synagogue. 

Calvin  stepped  back  up  on  the  side- 
walk. There  was  a  dull  throbbing  in  his 
chest.  He  walked  slowly  over  to  the 
doorway  he  had  gone  through  before. 
He  stopped,  looking  inside,  not  seeing 
anything,  not  realizing  he  was  thinking: 
She  would  have  found  a  place  for  me  to 
ride  in,  she  would  have  found  a  place 
for  me  to  ride  in — over  and  over  until 
the  words  finally  made  sense  to  him 
and  he  said  half  aloud,  "She  would 
have  found  room  for  me.  Mrs.  Janowitz 
wouldn't—"  He  paused,  his  mouth 
open,  realizing  what  he  was  saying  and 
how  silly  it  was.  A  dead  woman  would 
have  found  room  for  him  at  her  own 
funeral?  Small  curved  wrinkles  started 
to  spread  out  from  the  corners  of  his 
mouth,  and  then  he  drew  his  lips  to- 
gether as  his  eyes  focused  on  the  opened 
doorway  leading  into  the  synagogue. 

He  went  through  the  doorway  and 
down  the  few  steps,  and  stood  still  for  a 
moment  at  the  back  of  the  room.  He 
saw  the  chairs  out  of  line  on  both  sides. 

He  walked  slowly  down  the  aisle. 

At  the  front  of  the  room  he  saw  the 
half-filled  glass  of  water  which  someone 
had  brought  for  Mr.  Janowitz.  He  stared 
at  it,  and  felt  the  empty  quietness  of  the 
fbom.  Finally,  he  turned  to  the  left  and 
went  to  the  first  seat  at  the  end  of  the 
aisle  and  sat  down. 

He  looked  at  the  table  upon  which 
the  coffin  had  been  placed.  He  sat  very 
quiet  for  a  few  minutes,  and  then  he 
slowly  took  his  hat  off,  put  it  on  his  lap, 
and  stared  at  the  place  where  Mrs.  Jano- 
witz' coffin  had  been.  th£  end 
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BAND-AID'  Elastic  Adhesive 
Bandage  stays  put  on  knuckles 
and  knees.  S-t-r-e-t-c-h-e-s  as  you 
bend. 


BAND-AID 

tfa*tic 

ADHCSIVI  BANDACES 


Cofm»ni.»defi* 


100% 
STERILE 


Look  for  the 
yellow  box 


So  comfortable!  BAND-AID  Elas- 
tic Adhesive  Bandage  fits  snugly 
on  hard- to- bandage  places. 
Stretches  as  you  move.  Stays  put 
without  binding.  Flesh  color — 
less  conspicuous. 

*BAND-AW  is  the  Reg.  Trade-mark  of  Johnson 
&  Johnson  for  its  adhesive  bandage. 


MAINE 

gives  you 
MORE 

Take  your  choice! 
2465  miles  of 
coastline.  5000 
rivers  and  lakes. 
16,500,000  acres 
of  woods  and 
mountains.  Maine 
offers  sea  sports, 
fishing,  canoeing, 
hiking,  camping... 
everything  for  the 
perfect  vacation, 
plus  ideal  climate 
—  matchless  foods. 
This  year 
come  to  Maine! 


MA.NE  OEVUOPMEHT  C0-M.SS.0H 
62  Ct*«»  Ore* •£»,„,„,, 
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By  SELWYN  JEPSON 


CONTINUING  THE  STORY  OF  A  GIRL 
WHO  DARED  TO  EXPLORE  THE  MYS- 
TERY OF  A  DANGEROUS  MAN 
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Sit  down,"  Father  said.    "It's  only  that  dress.    Makes  her  look  important."    "It  makes  her" — Jonathan  swallowed — "makes  her  prettier  than  ever" 


}■"" 


The  Story: The  day  the  trouble  began  I  heard  James 
Belsin's  name  for  the  first  time.  Sophte,  Countess  of 
Inderswick,  had  telephoned  me  about  a  dinner  party. 
"Eve,"  she  said,  "you  have  to  come  tonight  and  meet 
him."  But  a  lot  of  things  happened  that  day  and  before 
I  met  James  Belsin  I  had  started  on  another  adventure. 
First,  Father  and  the  Boy  saw  a  strange  cabin  cruiser 
pull  up  to  our  beach,  a  man  wade  ashore  and  leave 
some  bundles.  We  investigated  and  found  a  neat  pile 
of  some  woman's  clothes,  an  envelope  addressed  to  the 
coroner,  and  a  two-year-old  girl  who  clutched  a  biscuit 
and  uttered  one  word:  "Basin."  Afraid  that  somehow 
these  things  might  mean  Father's  old  Iraguayan  ene- 
mies were  after  him — he  had  dabbled  in  the  internal 
politics  of  Iraguay — I  set  off  after  the  cabin  cruiser  in. 
our  speedboat.  Jonathan  Penrose  told  me  which  way 
the  cabin  cruiser  had  gone.  And  that  act  of  kindness 
surprised  me,  for  Jonathan  had  hated  me  for  the  past 
year  ever  since  I  had  proved  that  the  woman  he  loved 
was  a  murderess.  I  found  the  boat  in  Lowestoft's  har- 
bor and  managed  to  steal  a  biscuit  from  the  cabin. 
Also,  I  saw  one  of  the  men:  He  had  a  big  red  mustache 
and  a  brown  porkpie  hat.  When  I  returned  home  to 
Marsh  House  I  found  the  police  there,  commanded  by 
Billy  Bull,  the  superintendent,  searching  for  the  body 
of  Louise  Frf.mpton  offshore  with  grappling  irons. 
They  believed  she  had  committed  suicide.  I  decided  to 
say  nothing  at  the  time  to  Billy  Bull  about  the  cabin 
cruiser.  I  compared  the  biscuit  I  had  with  the  one  the 


child  had— they  were  identical.  That  night  I  met  James 
Belsin,  the  wealthy  and  handsome  young  electronics 
manufacturer  whom  Sophie  wanted  me  to  marry.  He 
was  accompanied  by  a  bodyguard,  a  man  with  a  big  red 
mustache  and  a  porkpie  hat — the  same  man  who  had 
been  in  the  cabin  cruiser  and  who  was  in  some  way 
connected  with  Louise  Frempton's  "suicide."  James 
Belsin  was  very  ardent  that  evening.  In  fact,  he  let 
me  know  he  meant  to  marry  me. 


PART 


OF   AN   EIGHT-PART   SERIAL 


WHEN  the  party  broke  up,  James  Belsin 
escorted  me  to  the  Daimler.  His  own  car 
had  drawn  up  to  the  porch,  but  the  sec- 
ond Bentley  was  still  in  the  parking  place,  waiting 
for  its  fellow  to  leave.  There  was  a  moment,  there- 
fore, when  f  was  able  to  see  in  it  the  silhouette  of 
someone's  head,  a  head^hich  in  profile  or  fullface 
showed  that  unmistakable  mustache. 

I  kept  my  own  face  averted  after  that  momentary 
glimpse  of  him  and  thought  it  safe  to  ask  who  he 
was,  which  I  did  with  no  more  than  casual  interest 
in  my  voice  as  James  Belsin  was  opening  the  door 
of  the  Daimler  for  me. 


"Just  one  of  my  staff,"  he  said.  "There's  alw 
someone  on  duty.  Personally  I  get  rather  sick  of 

"Oh,  I  see.  How  exciting!  You  mean  he's  a  be  j 
guard?" 

"That's  about  it,  I'm  afraid.    But  there  are 
ways  cranks  about  who  object  to  the  continued 
istence  of  anyone  who  manages  to  get  his  shouk 
a  little  higher  than  the  crowd.  What  a  very  resp©  | 
ble  car!"    He  changed  the  subject,  surveying 
Daimler   in  the  reflected   moonlight.    There 
amusement  in  his  voice. 

"It's  not  nice  of  you  to  laugh  at  it,"  I  said  st 
"It's  a  good  car,  and  I  am  very  friendly  with  it." 

"Then  it's  an  abnormally  fortunate  car.  An  | 
see  now  how  very  distinguished  it  is." 

"That's  better."  I  pressed  the  starter  and  the 
gine  sighed  softly  into  life. 

"Then  I  haven't  offended  you  too  badly.  An|| 
will  make  amends,  somehow.  Your  next  birthcj 
would  be  the  appropriate  moment." 

"The  moment  is  closer  than  you  think,"  I  said.  ( 
shall  be  twenty-five  in  an  hour's  time." 

He  laughed,  wished  me  many  happy  returns  I 
tomorrow,  and  said  it  was  exactly  like  me  to  find  J 
obstacle  for  him  even  in  a  thing  like  that. 

"Good  night,  Mr.  Belsin,"  I  said.    "I  hope 
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arizing  the  finish  of  your 
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sting  beauty  and  protec- 
keeps  colors  from  fading. 
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you   need    is  Simoniz. 
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sparkle  like  new,  quickly 
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MOTORISTS  WISE 


Natural  rotor  photograph  by  Sarra,  Inc. 


Simonizing  saves  you  time  and  effort 

because  it  lasts  so  much  longer! 

Whenever  you  see  an  unusually  sparkling  and  colorful  car  you  can  bet  it's  Simonized.  Only  Simoniz 

and  Simoniz  Kleener  give  that  "brighter-than-new"  look  that  makes  Simonizing  so  world  famous. 
This  Deluxe  Beauty  Treatment  restores  the  brilliance  of  any  car...  keeps  colors  from  fading... 

protects  the  finish  and  makes  it  last  longer!  Insure  the  appearance  of  your  car  by  Simonizing  it  now! 

THE   SOONER   YOU   SIMONIZ   YOUR   CAR,  THE   BETTER! 
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The  F.  C.  Russell  Company  products  are  sold  through 
exclusive  franchised  distributors  under  the  trade 
names  of  RUSCO,  THERMOSEAL,  and  CINCO.  A 
nationwide  network  of  factory-trained  reliable  dis- 
tributors and  dealers  are  prepared  and  equipped  to 
install  these  quality  products  on  homes,  commercial 
buildings  and  institutions. 

The  Self-Storing  Combination  Screens  and  Storm 
Sash,  as  well  as  the  All-Metal  Venetian-type  Awnings 
and  Jalousies,  offer  years  of  satisfactory  service,  and 
eliminate  entirely  the  seasonal  inconvenience,  work, 
and  maintenance  of  old-style  conventional  products 
of  this  type. 

Russell  Products  are  permanently  installed— there 
is  nothing  to  change,  store,  refit,  or  re-cover.  They 
provide  rainproof,  draft-free,  filtered-screen  ventila- 
tion, and  instant  control  of  light,  visibility,  and 
ventilation.  These  conveniences,  plus  many  ex- 
clusive patented  features,  can  be  had  at  no  ultimate 
cost  because,  through  the  many  definite  economies, 
Russell  Window  Conditioning  actually  pays  for 
itself  within  four  to  six  years.  Available  in  both  steel 
or  aluminum. 

The  F.  C.  Russell  Company,  pioneers  in  the  Window 
Conditioning  field,  have  made  over  four  million 
(4,000,000)   unit  installations  since    1937. 

If  you  want  permanent  beauty,  added  comfort,  econ- 
omy, and  maximum  year  'round  weather  protection, 
look  for  the  trade  names  RUSCO,  THERMOSEAL, 
and  CINCO,  the  products  backed  by  the  F.  C.  R. 
seal  of  quality.  See  your  local  representative  or  write 
direct  for  illustrative  literature  and  full  information. 
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one  shoots  you.  I  should  like  to  see  you 
again." 

"Thank  you,"  he  replied  gravely. 
"You  shall." 

I  let  in  the  clutch  and  set  out  for 
home. 

I  reached  home  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
before  midnight  and  put  the  Daimler 
away  in  its  stall  in  the  coach  house.  No- 
ticing the  time,  I  was  reminded  of 
Donald  Rogerson.  I  must  remember  to 
telephone  him  first  thing  in  the  morning 
to  call  off  the  man  watching  Gonzalez  di 
Calancar. 

COMING  into  the  house  by  the  side 
door,  I  saw  the  streams  of  light  on 
the  lawn  thrown  by  the  Long  Room  win- 
dows and  went  in  to  say  good  night  to 
Father. 

But  Father  seemed  to  be  some  way 
from  bedtime;  it  was  not  remarkable 
that  he  should  be  playing  chess,  for  he 
likes  a  game  when  he  can  persuade 
someone  to  play  with  him.  But  I  was 
most  astonished  to  see  Jonathan,  of  all 
people,  sitting  opposite  him,  his  back  to 
me  as  I  entered. 

"Ah-ha!  Got  you!"  Father  was  say- 
ing. 

Jonathan  nodded,  then  turned  and 
saw  me.  He  stood  up,  section  by  section 
as  tall  men  seem  to  do,  and  smiled  diffi- 
dently at  me.  This  was  even  more  as- 
tonishing, although  perhaps  I  should 
not  have  been  so  surprised  after  his  vol- 
untary conversation  with  me  this  morn- 
ing when  I  was  asking  about  the  cabin 
boat. 

"Penrose  plays  chess,"  Father  an- 
nounced unnecessarily.  "Charlie  sent 
him  over  as  deputy.  Another  game, 
m'boy.  Sit  down.  It's  only  that  dress. 
Makes  her  look  important." 

"It  makes  her" — Jonathan  tried  to 
swallow,  failed,  coughed,  and  added — 
"makes  her  prettier  than  ever." 

"Eh?"  Father  stared  at  me.  "Getting 
quite  a  big  girl,  filling  out — might  be 
your  mother  standing  there." 

Jonathan  smiled.  "Your  daughter,  sir," 
he  reminded  Father,  "is  twenty-five  to- 
morrow." 

This  time  I  could  not  hide  my  sur- 
prise. 

"I  happened  to  ask  Charlie,"  he  ex- 
plained hastily.  "I  mean,  how  old  you 
were.   He  told  me." 

"Charlie,"  is  Charlie  Bedlington,  one 
of  Jonathan's  best  friends.  He  is  one  of 
the  few  members  of  the  community, 
apart  from  Mary,  the  cook,  who  remem- 
bers my  birthday. 

"Twenty-five!"  Father  exclaimed. 
"Well,  I  never!  Many  happy  returns, 
m'dear,  in  case  I  forget." 

"You'll  forget,"  I  said  without  rancor. 


"Come  on,  Penrose."  He  beg;  , 
ting  up  the  board. 

Jonathan,  who  had  continued  t 
at  me,  thanked  him,  but  he  did  noim 
he  would  play  any  more  tonight, 
other  evening,  Commodore,  if  yoi 
me." 

I  expected  the  Commodore  to  bil 
greeable  at  being  thwarted,  but  hi, 
it  meekly.    There  was  a  dignity 
Jonathan  which  not  only  convinc< 
that  he  meant  what  he  said,  but  i| 
made  argument  with  him  difficult 
gin. 

"The    backwater?"    I    asked, 
they — " 

Jonathan  shook   his  head.     "C 
says  they'll  never  find  her  now." 

"He's  right,  of  course."  Father  r 
the  chessmen  into  their  box. 
night,  Penrose.  Thanks  for  the  j 
Come  to  dinner  tomorrow  and  wt 
able  to  start  earlier.   'Night,  Eve.' 

A  moment  later  I  was  in  the  halli 
Jonathan,     alone    with    Jonathan 
speaking  terms  with  Jonathan  fo; 
first  time  since  the  day  when  I  had  hi 
tell  him  what  Charlotte  Inwood 
was. 

He  stood  in  front  of  me. 

"Words  don't  mean  anything, 
said.  "You  know  I  was  a  fool  a 
weak  one.  You  might  be  able  to  fo 
me  that.  But  you  will  find  it  diffici 
forgive  such  base  ingratitude." 

"It  was  never  a  question  of  gratil 
I  told  him  quickly,  "or  ingratitude, 
doesn't  expect  a  child  to  be  grateful  I 
one  takes  away  a  box  of  poison 
which  he  thinks  are  candies. 

"I'm  not  a  child." 

"You  were  a  man  in  love." 

"Yes,"  he  said  slowly,  "I  was  a 
love." 

"Talking  of  children,"  I  went  on 
we  had  said  all  that  was  needed  to  n 
the  breach,  "shall  we  see  whether  D 
is  all  right?" 

He  seemed  to  welcome  the  chanj 
subject  as  much  as  I  did,  and  1  led 
way  upstairs. 

She  was  sleeping  peacefully,  a  s 
fat  arm  curled  round  her  head;  her 
tures  were  good,  she  would  be  beau 
when  she  grew  up,  even  without  thos« 
tonishing  eyes. 

We  stood  for  a  moment  in  the 
light,  watching  her.  The  Boy's  deep, 
ular  breathing  from  the  other  side  of 
room  was  the  only  sound;  then  an 
hooted  in  the  wood. 

Jonathan  suddenly  took  my  hand 
held  it  by  his  side,  so  that  we  were  c 
together. 

"This  is  the  sort  of  thing  which  m? 
people  love  you,"  he  said  softly, 
looking  at  the  sleeping  child. 
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svim  out  of  the  room  and  along    Eve  of  a  year  ago  was  gone.    She  no 
ii>r  to  the  big  open  window  at     longer  existed,  and  all  Jonathan's  love 

now  would  not  bring  her  to  life  again 

It  would  have  been  better  if  1  had 
hated  him.  Even  as  I  had  saved  him  be- 
cause I  loved  him.  now  I  was  to  destroy 
him  because  I  did  not. 


he  garden  below  was  a  patch 
•  fight  moonlight  and  black  vel- 
-       He  still   held   my    hand 


it  iade  you  say  that?"  I  asked, 
t  iild — the  way  you  take  up  a 
1   ould  know.  This  suicide  busi- 

\  been  worrying  my  head  off 
-adn't  I  better  know  about  it?" 
*  "I  know  I've  no  right,"  he 
irappily.  "and  I  expect  it's  dit- 
u.ou  to  understand  how  badly 
umake  up  in  any  way  I  can  for 
uyear's  stupidity,  blindness — " 
if  tired.  I  didn't  know  what  to 
u  he  "suicide."  "I  had  a  theorj ." 
tally,    "and    it   was   wrong.     1 

i  old  enemy  of  Father's  was  on 
Tth." 

*Ad."  Jonathan's  voice  had  re- 
ffgrtt  nicely  mingled  in  it,  and  I 
Nat  be  had  been  enjoying  a  sight 
»t  as  knight-errant  to  a  dis- 
Ensel.  It  shook  me.  That  was 
n  weakness  on  which  he  had 
■relationship  with  Charlotte  In- 
r-  had  called  it  love. 


PAUL    MAMLtH 


The  Catch 


b  glory  of  a  summer  dawn 

frds  no  sadder  sight 
~rn  lakes  where  fish  no  longer  spawn, 
J  fishermen  still  bite. 

— NORMA*    R.    JAFFRAY 


. i  world  slept.  I  wanted  to  sleep 
I  Jonathan  stood  there  for  a  full 
BAithout  speaking,  the  moon  on 
r  face,  close  enough  for  me  to 
I  ren  without  the  contact  of  his 
it  he  was  in  the  grip  of  an  emo- 
rong  that  he  trembled.  I  knew  I 
say  something  to  break  the  mo- 
it  again,  my  wits  gave  me  no 
heir  dullness. 

PTLY  he  swung  me  round  into 
inns.    "My  God,  I'm  lucky!"  he 

Y     I  said,  but  his  kiss  smothered 

est.   I  wanted  to  pull  away  from 

f  was  frightened,  not  for  myself, 

"e  of  pity  for  him  in  his  blunder- 

*  lility  ever  to  do  the  right  thing. 

*  r  instance,  was  a  year  late,  and. 
n  being  better  than  never,  was 
>t  thing  he  could  have  done. 

ling,  darling,"  he  said,  and 
i  his  arms.  Then,  so  typically,  he 
"I'm  sorry —  I  shouldn't  have 
al- 
iased to  say  that  it  was  all  right, 
nderstood.  that  he  had  had  a  rot- 
:  and  it  was  only  to  be  expected. 

were  friends  again — and  now, 
I  thought  I  really  ought  to  go  to 
vas  very  tired.  "Poor  Jonathan," 
"don't  look  so  wild  in  the  eye. 
*    only  kissed  a  girl." 

you,"  he  said.  "I  love  you.  I 

you  tomorrow." 

an  went  downstairs  to  let  him- 

by  the  side  door,  and  I  to  my 
lowly  and  a  trifle  appalled.   The 

s  for  May  28,  1949 


1  AWOKE  to  a  happier  mood,  to  the 
sound  ot  laughing  and  whispering. 
The  Boy  stood  at  the  end  of  my  bed 
and  by  his  side  Diana's  face  apparently 
Moated  in  the  air  just  above  my  feet,  her 
\  lolet-blue  orbs — there  was  no  other 
word  for  them — fixed  on  me  with  the 
absorbed  interest  of  one  staring  at  some- 
thing in  a  zoo  and  not  quite  sure  how 
real  it  is.  Beyond  the  two  children  was 
Mary,  framed  in  the  open  doorway, 
holding  a  bed  table  aglitter  with  silver. 

Happy  birthday,  dear  Eve,  happy 
birthda\  to  you-oo!"  the  Boy  tried  to 
sing,  and  nudged  the  child,  saying:  "Go 
on,  Basin!"  But  whatever  Basin  was  sup- 
posed to  do  or  say,  she  remained  mo- 
tionless and  still. 

"And  breakfast  in  bed  like  you'd  al- 
ways have  if  /  had  my  way,"  Mary  ex- 
plained. "Many  happy  returns,  dearie." 
Mary  put  the  bed  ta- 
ble across  me.  Parcels 
overflowed  from  it.  I 
opened  the  Boy's  three 
presents  last:  a  complex 
pocketknife;  a  most  ele- 
gant egg  cozy;  and  then 
something  I  was  able  to 
identify  as  a  pistol  hol- 
ster for  wearing  under 
the  arm. 

"The  Commodore  cut 
out  the  leather  for  me, 
but  I  did  all  the  stitch- 
ing and  put  in  the  brass 
studding  for  a  pattern," 
he  explained  proudly. 
"Try  it  on.  Isn't  it  mar- 
velous that  you  know 
how  to  shoot!" 

Throughout  all  these 
proceedings,  Diana's 
head  had  not  moved, 
but  now,  her  great  eyes 
still  on  me,  she  left  the 
foot  of  tbe  bed  and 
came  cautiously  along 
the  side  of  it  until  she 
was  close  to  me.  But 
after  a  moment  of  final 
consideration  she  put  forth  a  hand  and 
touched  my  cheek,  and  at  the  same  time 
her  solemnity  disappeared  in  a  ravishing 
smile. 

"By  golly!"  said  the  Boy.  "That's 
something,  I  can  tell  you."  He  sounded 
proud  and  pleased.  "Cm  on,  Basin. 
Breakfast."  She  took  no  notice  of  him. 
"Basin!"  he  repeated.  She  stuck  out  her 
lower  lip  at  him  but  nevertheless  took 
his  thumb  and  suffered  herself  to  be  led 
away. 

Bringing  this  birthday  breakfast  to  an 
end  with  crisp  toast  and  green  fig  jam.  I 
felt  almost  ready  for  what  the  day  might 
bring.  I  began  by  booking  a  call  to 
Rogerson's.  It  came  through,  however, 
sooner  than  I  expected  and  Donald  had 
not  yet  arrived  at  the  office.  I  asked  one 
of  the  clerks  to  give  him  a  message: 
that  I  had  telephoned  to  cancel  the  re- 
quest I  had  made  yesterday  afternoon. 

Next,  Billy  Bull  and  his  inquiry  at 
Louise  Frempton's  cottage.  I  put  on  an 
old  blue  linen  frock  and  went  downstairs 
to  join  the  world  of  affairs. 

The  Boy,  of  course,  had  all  the  news. 
Old  Bull  was  not  here  this  morning.  The 
dragging  operations  were  continuing  un- 
der the  direction  of  Sergeant  Fenny;  he 
and  his  men  had  arrived  at  half  past 
eight.  The  Commodore  had  gone  off  to 
Saxmundham  in  the  Daimler  to  attend 
the  sale  of  farm  equipment  and  wouldn't 
be  home  before  evening. 

I  asked  the  Boy  if  he  would  like  to 
come  to  Kessingland  with  me. 

"Rather!"  he  replied,  and  asked,  "Shall 
I  bring  Basin?" 
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You  can't  beat  Marfak  lubrication  for  longer-lasting  chassis 
protection.  Marfak  is  specially  compounded  for  extra  tough- 
ness. Protects  bearings  and  wear  points  against  costly  friction 
for  1,000  miles  and  more.  Marfak  resists  wash-out,  squeeze- 
out,  shock.  That's  why  you  get  that  grand  "cushiony"  driving 
that  lasts.  Get  Marfak 
lubrication  today  at  your 
neighborhood  Texaco 
Dealer,  the  best  friend 
your  car  ever  had. 
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" GETTING  READY  FOR  SUMMER,"  by  Douglass  Crockwell.  Number  29  in  the  series  "Home  Life  in  America." 
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eer  belongs. . .  enjoy  it 

In  this  home-loving  land  of  ours  ...  in  this  America  of  kindliness,  of 
friendship,  of  good-humored  tolerance  .  .  .  perhaps  no  beverages  are 
more  "at  home"  on  more  occasions  than  good  American  beer  and  ale. 
For  beer  and  ale  are  the  kinds  of  beverages  Americans  like.  They 
belong— to  pleasant  living,  to  good  fellowship,  to  sensible  moderation. 
And  our  right  to  enjoy  them,  this  too  belongs  — to  our  own  American 
heritage  of  personal  freedom. 
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h  «  not.  We're  going  to  the  cot- 
it  *  she  lived  " 

at  the  plan?"  the  Boy  asked, 
g  little. 

e  ably  we  are  going  to  collect 
cihes  for  Basin,"  1  said  "It 
jiexcuse,  like  picking  up  clothes 

may  be  difficult  to  get  in.  Billy 
jidn't  stand  for  our  nosing  about, 
it  all  right,  and  we  do  manage  it. 
have   to   distract   him   so   he 

atch  me  too  closely." 
i  tract  him."  he  said  vigorously. 

vtully  tactfully,"  I  hastened  to 

ubet.    He  won't  even  know  it's 
ik:  to  him."  So  we  set  off  in  the 
baffle  Billy  Bull. 

rounded  the  slight  bend  in 
k  '  road  halfway  between  Marsh 
i  d  the  main  road  we  were  all  but 
t  onto  the  grass  by  a  long  white 

■  ,  a  glittering  magnificence  of  a 
b  h,  coming  from  the  main  road, 

■  s  with  a  swoosh  of  wind  and 

flash  of  its  passing  I  saw  the 
le  driver,  the  hat  and  the  mus- 

in  the  same  second  I  stamped 

3t  brake  with  all  my  weight. 

i's  wheels  locked  and  we  slith- 
|tg  the  dusty  surface  for  several 

hit  us  or  something?"  the  Boy 

lg  the  Austin  onto  the  heath. 
je  wheel  hard  over,  reversed 
|  road  again,  and  drove  back  the 
lad  come  as  fast  as  the  little  car 

iy  was  quivering  with  excite- 
so  much  action.  "Who  is  he? 
t  mean?" 

find  out.  I  think  he's  one  of  the 
came  in  the  cabin  cruiser." 
was  a  car  and  a  half  he  was 
Commented.  "Looked  like  a  La- 
ae  of  those  new  two-and-a- 
jobs." 

?y.  as  usual,  was  right.  It  stood 

the  courtyard,  as  bright  and 

lg  as  only  a  bright,  new  car 

It  dawned  on  me  then  what 

ipected  visitation  might  mean. 

with  the  ginger  mustache 
out  of  it  and  approached  me. 
Jill?"  he  said,  looking  dubiously 
amely  frock, 
ned  my  head. 
Iname's  Hooker.   The  chief  said 
it  be  surprised,  but  I  can  see 
tiot."    He  got  back  into  the  car, 
aver  the  steering  column,  untied 
(ope  on  which  my  name  was  writ- 
handed  it  to  me.  "Everything  is 
Lfcense  in  your  name,  insurance 
ate.  They'll  send  the  policy  in  a 
so.    There's  a  letter   from   the 


chief  in  a  separate  envelope  inside.  Wiz- 
ard car,  eh?  I'd  like  to  congratulate  you. 
With  that  special  body,  it's  one  of  the 
best  in  England — " 

I  took  the  envelope  from  him,  slipped 
it  unopened  into  my  pocket  and  said, 
"This  is  rather  awkward.  I'll  explain  in 
a  moment.  But  you  seem  worried  about 
something,  Mr.  Hooker." 

"Me?"  He  looked  startled.  "What 
would  I  be  worried  about?" 

"Forgive  me,"  I  said.  "I'm  always 
imagining  things.  You  found  your  \sa\ 
here  quite  easily?" 

"Sure."    He  looked  puzzled. 

"You  knew  the  toad,  perhaps?  It's  out 
of  the  way,  and  we're  always  meaning  to 
put  a  signpost  at  the  junction  of  the  main 
road." 

His  puzzled  expression  changed  to 
wanness.  "1  had  a  map,  of  course.  Re- 
minds me—  ■mustn't  forget.  I'm  sure  you 
don't  need  one.  living  in  these  parts."  He 
took  a  map  from  the  locker  in  the  dash- 
board, folded  it  smaller,  and  stuffed  it  in 
his  pocket.  I  had  a  glimpse  of  it,  a  sheet 
of  the  two-inch-to-the-mile  Ordnance 
Survey  showing  every  footpath  and  al- 
most every  tree. 

I  asked  the  Boy.  "Do  you  think  you 
could  be  really  clever  and  find  that  basin 
and  bring  it  here  straightaway?" 

He  looked  at  me  quickly  and  went 
without  a  word. 

Mr.  Hooker  was  explaining  the  new 
car,  telling  me  about  the  centrifugal 
clutch.  I  found  myself  wondering  if, 
after  all,  this  rather  phony  young  man 
could  be  dangerous. 

"So  there  you  are,"  he  finished.  "It's 
all  in  this  instruction  book  if  you're  in 
doubt  about  anything." 

"Don't  get  out,"  I  said.  "I'm  sorry, 
but  you  will  have  to  take  it  back  to  Mr. 
Belsin.  If  you  wouldn't  mind  waiting,  I 
will  write  a  note  for  you  to  give  him.  It 
won't  take  me  a  moment." 

He  did  not  realize  what  I  had  said  until 
I  was  several  paces  on  my  way  to  the 
house.  It  seemed  to  hit  him  hard,  for 
there  was  a  sharp  note  of  pain  in  his: 
"Here!  You!  Miss  Gill,  I  mean.  Just  a 
second — "  He  was  out  of  the  car  and 
barring  my  way. 

"Stop  kidding,"  he  said.  "J.B.  isn't  a 
man  to  be  crossed.  This  car  cost  a  great 
deal  of  money." 

"I  can  see  that." 

"Look,"  he  said.  "About  twenty  past 
eleven  last  night  J.B.  told  me  to  find  a 
two-and-a-half-liter  Lagonda,  a  new  one. 
and  to  get  it  to  your  place  by  ten  o'clock 
this  morning,  licensed  and  insured  in 
your  name.  It  took  me  all  night,  and  I'm 
in  no  shape  to  argue  with  you,  but  there 
seems  to  be  a  hell  of  a  lot  of  reasons  why 
you  should  keep  this  car." 

"The  trouble  is,"  I  said,  "that  Lagon- 
das,   two-and-a-half-liter   or   any   other 


"Would  you  be  interested  in  learning 
that  that  was  merely  a  four-base  foul?" 
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kind,  do  not  come  under  the  heading 
either  of  flowers,  gloves  or  chocolates. 
Probably  I'm  old-fashioned,  hut  I  [eel  1 
don't  know  Mr.  Belsin  well  enough  to 
accept  this  car  as  a  birthday  present  or 
anv  other  present." 

At  this  moment,  and  it  could  not  have 
been  better  timed,  the  Boy  came  through 
the  archway  with  the  child. 

Mr.  Hooker,  who  had  been  staring  at 
me  in  dismay,  caught  sight  of  them  and 
Stiffened  all  over  like  a  pointer  dog;  if 
he  had  had  a  tail,  it  would  have  been 
rigid  behind  him. 

As  for  Diana,  she  advanced  toward 
us  with  her  usual  solemn  curiosity.  When 
Mr.  Hooker  came  into  the  focus  of  her 
horizon,  she  lifted  her  hand  toward  him 
with  a  crow  of  interested  excitement. 
"Basin!  Basin!"  she  said  loudly.  "Basin!" 

I  saw  this  as  an  expression  of  recogni- 
tion. But  quite  reasonably  the  Boy 
assumed  that  it  was  Mr.  Hooker's  mus- 
tache which  had  enlivened  her  to  speech. 
He  told  her  firmly  that  she  could  not 
have  it.   "It's  fixed  on,"  he  added. 

"Basin."  she  argued.   "Basin!" 

Mr.  Hooker  had  not  ceased  to  watch 
her.  Every  time  she  said  "Basin"  he 
flinched.  Under  his  breath  he  said  some- 
thing which  I  just  caught  but  for  a  mo- 
ment did  not  understand.  He  said,  "How 
in  hell  did  she  get  hold  of  his  name?" 

A  flood  of  comprehension  broke  over 
me.  She  was  not  saying  "Basin,"  as  we 
had  always  assumed,  but  "Belsin." 
Somehow  she  had  picked  up  his  name, 
probably  from  her  mother,  for  these 
men  seemed  to  refer  to  him  as  "J.B."  or 
"the  chief." 

I  turned  to  the  Boy:  "Take  her  to 
Mary,  I  shan't  be  more  than  ten  minutes 
or  so,  and  then  we  can  get  away.  I  must 
see  Superintendent  Bull  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. And  ask  Mary  for  a  glass  of  milk 
for  yourself." 

Mr.  Hooker  pulled  at  his  mustache. 
His  eyes  searched  my  face.  They  were 
furtive  now.  Since  he  seemed  ripe  to  fall 
for  hidden  meanings.  I  presented  him 
with  some. 

"So  you  see,  Mr.  Hooker,  there's  no 
way  out  of  it,  is  there?" 

"Out  of  what?"  Control  of  his  voice 
was  going. 

"What  we  were  talking  about,  Mr. 
Hooker." 

"1 — er — "  He  stammered,  and  then 
shouted:  "It's  crazy!  You  don't  know 
what  you're  saying!" 

ONCE  again  I  started  for  the  house. 
This  time  he  caught  my  wrist,  but 
hurriedly  dropped  it.  He  was  at  the  end 
of  his  tether;  which  was  about  where  I 
wanted  him. 

"For  God's  sake,  you  must  listen  to 
me!"  he  said.  "I  must  make  you  under- 
stand that  I  cannot  possibly  take  it  back. 
For  personal  reasons — this  other  busi- 
ness— " 

"Oh?"  I  looked  at  him  coldly.  "How 
can  your  personal  reasons  affect  some- 
thing which  concerns  only  your  em- 
ployer and  myself?  And  what  other 
business?" 

"I'm  sick  of  this!  Something's  going 
on — "  He  scowled,  not  so  much  at  me 
as  at  the  disarray  of  his  mind.  He  was 
not  a  man  for  thinking.  He  put  this  feel- 
ing into  words  in  a  kind  of  stumbling 
rush  of  complaint.  "I  was  all  right  in  the 
war.  Why  did  it  have  to  end?  This  stuff 
is  too  bloody  tricky  for  me — no  kite  un- 
der you,  no  button  under  your  thumb  to 
blast  a  way  out  of  a  tough  spot.  I  hate 
the  bloody  ground!   I'm  no  good  on  it!" 

"Or  on  water,"  I  said. 

That  shook  him,  really  shook  him.  He 
gaped  at  me  and  came  out  with  a  surpris- 
ing accusation:  "J.B.  put  you  up  to  this! 
This  car  business  is  a  plant  to  catch  me 
with  my  undercarriage  down!  Well, 
here's  one  thing  for  you!  I'm  not  going 
to  fly  this  solo  any  more,  not  on  your 
sweet  life!" 

"Oh?"  I  said  to  help  him  along. 
"You're  not?" 
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"No!  Bill  is  as  much  in  this  as  I  am!" 

"I  hadn't  forgotten  him,"  !  said,  won- 
dering who  he  was. 

"He'll  tell  you  we  couldn't  help  it.  It 
was  as  much  his  fault  as  mine.  We  chose 
that  particular  beach  because  it  was  the 
only  location  lor  twenty  miles  which 
gave  us  the  right  setup.  I  tried  to  ex- 
plain but  they  wouldn't  listen!  J.B.'s 
ideas  of  efficiency  just  aren't  human.  Out 
on  my  neck  he  said  I'd  be  if  1  didn't  get 
this  car.  Well.  1  got  it!  And  that's  not 
enough  for  him!  1  don't  know  what  his 
game  is,  or  yours  or  anybody's,  but  1 
know  I'm  not  going  to  hold  the  bag  for 
Bill  any  longer.  It  was  as  much  his  mis- 
take as  mine!  How  in  the  hell  could  we 
know  the  beach  was  taboo?  We  hadn't 
even  heard  of  you,  dammit!" 

"So  what?"  I  said. 

"Have  a  heart!"  he  cried.  "I  couldn't 
help  it,  I  tell  you!" 

IT  WAS  getting  dangerous.  Mr.  Hooker 
was  deciding  as  best  he  could  upon 
his  next  move,  and  there  was  violence  in 
his  eyes. 

"All  right,"  I  said,  because  I  could 
not  stand  the  suspense  toy  longer.  "I'll 
have  a  talk  with  Bill.  How  quickly  can 
you  get  him  here?" 

"He's  here  now."  The  violence  went 
out  of  his  eyes  like  a  flame  extinguished. 
"He's  down  the  road  somewhere.  Come 
on."  .  .  . 

Up  to  this  point  "Bill"  had  been  no 
more  than  a  shuffle  of  feet  on  a  jetty 
over  my  head  and  a  view  of  his  back 
when  he  and  Mr.  Hooker  had  walked 
off  along  the  bank  of  Tyman's  Creek 
after  cleaning  up  fingerprints  on  the 
Nancy  Jane.  Actually  he  was  a  hatless 
man  of  about  thirty-five.  He  wore  a  pep- 
per-and-salt tweed  suit,  brown  brogue 
shoes,  and  a  hairy,  plaid  tweed  tie.  As  1 
came  nearer  I  saw  a  healthy  face  which 
was  as  ordinary  as  his  general  appear- 
ance; that  is,  if  you  did  not  happen  to 
see  his  eyes.  These  were  the  only  unor- 
dinary  thing  about  him.  Sloe-black  in 
color,  their  pupils  were  so  large  that  they 
did  not  appear  to  have  any  irises  at  all, 
giving  them  blankness.  He  looked  at  me, 
blankly. 

Mr.  Hooker,  now  that  we  were  here, 
seemed  to  be  having  further  difficulties 
with  himself.  However,  he  made  a  pre- 
liminary announcement. 

"This  is  Miss  Gill." 

No  one  said  anything.  1  waited;  his 
friend  waited.    Mr.  Hooker  tried  again. 

"Bit  of  trouble."  he  said.  "Nothing 
that  can't  be  cleared  up.  Er — Miss  Gill 
is  in  the  chief's  confidence  to  quite  an  ex- 
tent." 

"Is  she?"  Bill  said  in  a  soft  voice. 

"She  knows  all  about  the  business  over 
there — "  Mr.  Hooker  jerked  his  head 
vaguely  in  the  direction  of  the  back- 
water. 

"Does  she?" 

My  mouth  was  dry:  Mr.  Hooker  was 
putting  me  well  in  the  open.  I  let  my  ex- 
pression become  vague,  my  lips  slack, 
and  hoped  that  I  looked  like  a  girl  who 
did  not  often  know  whether  she  was 
coming  or  going.  Mr.  Hooker  glanced 
appealingly  at  me,  swallowed,  and 
plunged  into  his  troubles: 

"I  told  you  how  J.B.  thought  it  was 
all  my  idea,  happening  to  put  on  that 
show  in  this  particular  neck  of  the 
woods,  and  1  let  it  go — as  we  all  know, 
never  argue  with  him  is  the  only  safe 
bet.  So  I  didn't  tell  him  you  did  the 
mapwork  in  the  first  instance,  and  that  if 
he  wanted  anybody's  hide,  he  should 
have  yours — " 

Bill  did  not  seem  to  be  listening  to  him. 
He  relighted  his  pipe  with  a  large  wind- 
shielded  lighter  and  did  not  relieve  me 
for  a  moment  of  his  empty  uncomforta- 
ble stare.  I  continued  to  look  as  silly  as  I 
could. 

"But  that  was  all  right,"  Mr.  Hooker 
continued  virtuously.  "Stick  to  your 
pals,  I  say.  Now,  however,  it  isn't  going 
to  be  so  easy.  This — I  mean  Miss  Gill — 


says  she  won't  have  the  Lagondi 
part  of  it.   She  is  putting  out  shil 
Know    him   well   enough   or   soi 
corny  line.    'Take  it  back,'  she  si 
write  a  letter  explaining.'   I've  t| 
her  but  it  makes  no  difference, 
know  what'll  happen  to  me  if 
back  to  J.B.   Hither  tell  her  it  w;| 
mapwork,  and  she  can  clear  it 
J.B.,  or  persuade  her  to  be  a  g 
and  keep   the  car.    Alter  all,  vi 
bloody  car,  more  or  less.'" 

"Hooker,  my  boy,  have  you  b< 
ing  a  line?"  Bill  asked. 

"Of  course   I've  been  talkinj 
Hooker   had    recovered    from 
tone.  "I've  been  talking  my  head 
doesn't  seem  to  realize  what  a 
in!" 

"But  do  you?" 

Mr.   Hooker  pulled  at  his  r 
and  told  Bill  to  say  what  he  meant 

"All  right."  said  Bill,  "you  hal 
dumb-wit,  I  will."  His  voice  mi 
its  softness  and  he  spoke  no  faster 
were  never  given  to  coherent,  le 
logical,  processes  of  thought, 
you  noticed  anything  wrong,  H< 

"Wrong?  Yes,  J  have!   My  pos 
all  wrong — " 

"Answer  me  this  one.    How  c 
at  one  and  the  same  time  be  in  the 
confidence  and  all  the  rest  of  it,  al 
you  be  in  bad  with  the  chief  becaj 
an  unlucky  choice  of  ground  for  ; 
she  'knows  all  about'?" 

"Eh?"  said  Mr.  Hooker. 

"If  she  knew  all  about  it — what 
is,"  the  other  went  on  patiently,  "ai 
all  that  friendly  with  the  chief, 
would  he  be  worrying  about?" 

"I  don't  know.  I  only  say  she's  i 
thing  taped.  Why,  she's  even  g( 
kid  here!" 

"Kid?   What  kid?" 

"You  know  what  kid!" 

"I  don't  know.  But  if  I  did,  wha 
it  prove  if  the  kid  is  here?  Someot 
to  look  after  it  for  a  day  or  so,  i 
he?" 

"But  it's  spouting  J.B.'s  name  al 
the  place!" 
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THIS  seemed,  I  thought,  a  gooc 
ment  to  put  in  a  word,  so  I  spol 
the  first  time. 

"I'm  not  quite  sure  what  Mr.  H 
means,"  I  said.  "He's  been  saying 
funny  things  to  me." 

There  was  a  moment's  silence. 

"What  do  you  think  he  means? 

I  shrugged  my  shoulders  and  sail 

"He  got  all  worked  up  when  the 
called  herself  'Basin.'   She's  always 
ing  herself  that,  but  Mr.  Hooker  se< 
to  think  she  was  referring  to  sorr 
else.    Who  would  be  called  by  sue 
odd  name  except  a  child?    Maybe 
nicknamed  herself.    Is — is  Mr.  He 
all  right?  I  mean,  he's  not  ill  or  anytl 
He  wishes  there  were  a  war  on  an 
could  be  a  flier  because  he's  no  gooi 
cept  in  the  air,  and  he  had  it  in  his 
that  my  friend  Mr.  Belsin.  whom  I 
for  the  first  time  last  night,  is  goin 
give  him  the  sack,  or  something  w 
even,  if  I  exercise  my  privilege,  as 
girl  has  the  perfect  right  to  do,  to  re1 
a  present  from  a  man  which  she  fe< 
would  not  be  quite  conventional  to 
cept — even  for  a  birthday  present." 

Mr.  Hooker's  small  round  mouth 
fallen  open.    "Birthday   present? 
time  last   night?"  he  stuttered, 
the  hell  are  you  playing  at?    Bill! 
isn't  the  right  dope  at  all!   She — " 

"It's  my  birthday  today."  1  smu 
schoolgirlishly  at  him.  "And  last  it 
at  the  Countess  of  Inderswick's  was 
tainly  the  first  time  I  met  Mr.  Belsil 
the  real  sense  of  the  word — although 
added  self-consciously,  "we  seemec 
get  to  know  each  other  very  well  awfi 
quickly — Jimmy" — I  uttered  the  m 
with  reflective  shyness — "Jimmy  is  si 
an  impetuous  man." 

"What!"  shouted  Mr.  Hooker. 

"Shut  up!"   Bill  was  speaking  shar 
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"ou  were  on  duty  last  night.  Was 

v  And   she's   fooling   you,   Bill 

I  his  is  a  blood]  ti.ip'" 

I  surname  was  lones,  This  fur- 
tribution  to  normality  was  do 
1  had  expected. 

Jones,"  1  said,  "'is  youi  friend 
e  a  liar?" 

HOOKFR  was  clenching  his 
■  is  and  the  brightness  of  Molent 
n  was  in  his  eyes  again     ""ton 

1  about  the  Frempton  business. 


;.,- 


were  not  at  Inderswick  Court 
about    the 


bourse    I    know    all 
1    >n  business'"  1  retorted  crosslj 
tthe  police  been  all  over  us.  ask- 
tions,  using  our  boats,  and  drink- 
II  our  tea'    Iheie  isnt  a  thing  1 
ow  about  it'    And  it  this  insult- 
doesn't  stop  his  crazy  way  of 
1  shall  report  him  to  Mr.  Belsin 
why  I  should  bother  to  argue 
but   it    he  didn't   see   me   at 
ick  last  night  then  he   must  be 
well  as  cuckoo,  tor  he  was  sitting 
same  Bentlcy    when   Mr.   Belsin 
to  my  own  car  when  the  party 
p      \   Daimler.   Mr.   Hooker,  a 
mler.    I  suppose  you  didn't  see 
Mr? 

Jones.  I  am  getting  annoyed.    I 

going  to  write  that  letter  to  Mr. 

and  this  man  can  take  it  with  him 

th  that  car  in  our  courtyard,  and 

'"    ig  to  tell  Jimmy  exactly  what  has 

ippemng  here  this  morning!" 

ones  had  become  still.  Mr.  Jones 

iking    up    his    mind.     He    knew 

better  than  he  knew  me,  and  1 

ing  that  what  he  knew  of  Hooker 

:ause  him  to  believe  my  version 

ituation. 

J.B.  see  Miss  Gill  into  a  Daim- 
night?"  he  asked  Mr.  Hooker. 
fl    speechless  and  staring  at  me. 
stone  me!    It's  the  same  girl!" 
tered.    "She  was  all  dressed  up. 
ve  recognized  her'" 
iker,"  Mr.  Jones  said  in  his  soft 
gain,  "1  think  you've  really  had  it. 
H  " 

Hooker  made  one  last  desperate 
o  convince  him.  '  She  was  on  her 
the  police  when  I  got  here  just 
ihe  said  so,  and  that  she's  still  go- 
)  see  that  superintendent — what's 

Bull-  to  spill  the  beans!" 
;re  are   no   beans  to   spill."   Mr. 
terrupted  him  quietly,  and  in  a 
ovement    his   right    hand   came 
his  pocket  holding  a  small  black- 
d  object  with  which  he  hit    Mr. 
•  above  the  left  ear.    Mr.  Hook- 
ees  gave  way  and  he  fell  down  on 
iss  with  his  eyes  closed.    I  gave  a 
uitable  scream  and  shrank  away 
Mr.  Jones,  who  put  the  knobbed 
>ack  in  his  pocket. 


- 


"1  beg  your  pardon,"  he  said  to  me.  "I 
didn't  mean  to  frighten  you." 

"Oh!    You've  killed  him'" 

"No.  He  has  a  \ei\  hard  head,  even 
if  he  is  not  quite  right  in  it." 

"The  poor  manf"  1  allowed  myself 
to  recover  from  the  shock.  "1  thought  it 

might  be  something  like  thai  " 

"War  service,"  said  Mr.  Jones,  and. 
after  opening  the  door  ol  the  Bentley, 
stooped,  picked  up  Mr.  Hooker,  .\^\ 
threw  rather  than  put  him  on  the  floor  ol 
the  car.  "Yei\  sad."  he  commented, 
shutting  the  door.  "We  shan't  be  able 
to  keep  him.  oi  course,  alter  this." 
"Wh.u  will  you  do  with  him?" 
"The  chiel  will  decide,  or  perhaps  we 
will,  among  ourselves." 

"We  you  mean  the  other  body- 
guards'.'" 

1  he  black  eyes  seemed  to  grow  even 
daiker. 

"Who    said    anything    about     body- 
guards '" 
"Mr.  Belsin."  I  said  ingenuously.  "He 

was  telling  last  night  how  people  some- 
times trv  to — to — remove  him  because 
he  is  so  successful  and  so  on,  and  how 
you  and  the  others  prevent  it.  It  seems 
a  dreadlul  thought,  doesn't  it?  Scarcely 
credible — " 

"He  is  a  very  exceptional  man."  Mr. 
Jones's  soft  voice  might  have  been 
speaking  of  a  divinity.  "What's  the  mat- 
ter.'" 

"I — think — I — feel  faint."  I  said 
weakly,  and  put  out  a  hand.  Mr.  Jones 
took  it  firmly.  If  he  felt  any  anxiety  for 
me  his  eyes  did  not  say  so.  I  allowed  my 
voice  to  become  stronger:  "It's  only  that 
I'm  upset  with  all  this — I  don't  under- 
stand very  well.  I'm  sure  Jimmy  didn't 
mean  it  this  way." 

SUDDENLY  Mr.  Jones's  soft  voice 
changed.  "Damn  and  blast  Hooker! 
He  won't  be  the  only  one  to  get  into 
trouble  over  this." 

"If — if  Jimmy — would  Jimmy  listen 
to  me  if  I  explained  that  you  had  done 
your  best  to  stop  Mr.  Hooker  being 
silly?"  I  regarded  him  anxiously. 

"You  know,  there  isn't  any  reason 
why  it  should  ever  come  to  that,"  Mr. 
Jones  said.  "You  have  only  to  accept 
your  birthday  present  as  any  young 
woman  would  who  realized  that  a  mo- 
torcar from  James  Belsin  is  like  a  bunch 
of  daffodils  from  anyone  else." 

"Let's  say  orchids,"  I  amended,  and 
smiled  at  him. 

"Good  girl,"  he  said.  "You're  all 
right." 

"But  honestly,  about  the  car,"  I  said. 
"Shall  I  put  it  in  a  sort  of  'suspended'  ac- 
count, like  money  one  can't  use  at  the 
moment,  and  perhaps  sooner  or  later,  if 
it's  at  all  possible.  I'll  'accept'  it." 

"Make  it  sooner,"  he  said. 

"I  expect  everything  will  be  all  right," 
I  said.   "You've  been  very  kind  and  un- 


s  "Never  mind  the  plumber.  Help  me  save  my  ships!" 
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Meet 
Mr.  linehgn, 
our  mllet  designer 
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Talk  about  split  personalities. .  .our  Mr.  Linehan'e  is 
split  three  ways:  (1)  He's  a  white-tie-and-tails  boy 
when  it  comes  to  designing  the  smartest  wallets  in  America. 

(2)  lie's  Scotch,  too.  .  .  the  way  he  keeps  their  prices 

'way  down.  (3)  And  the  rifle?  Well.  Mr.  Linchan  is  always 

out  gunning  for  the  finest  leathers  money  can  buy. 

Yes  . . .  our  Mr.  Linchan  is  strictly  sensational . . . 

and  our  Hickok  wallets  are,  too! 
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Knobby  Alligator  Wallet,  S3. 


•  Imported  Morocco  Wallet 
with  Hilihon  Initial.  $5. 
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WEEK-END  TEST  proves 

Cleaner  shaves  •  .  •  quicker! 


Don't  just  guesi  what  gives 
you  tho  bost  shave  — make 
thif  Molls  "Week-end  Test." 

|  Let  your  beard  grow  during 
the  week  end. 

2.  Monday  morning,  when  your 
whiskers  are  at  their  longest 
and  toughest,  put  your 
present  cream  on  half  your 
face. 

2.  Put  Molle,  the  heavier  brush- 
less  cream,  on  the  other  half 
of  your  face.  Spread  it  thin! 

4.  Go  over  your  face  JUST 
ONCE  with  your  razor  .  .  . 
and  feel  the  difference. 


use 

your 

present 

cream 

on 

this 
side 


Double  your  money  back  .  .  • 


...  if  Molle  does  not  give  you  the  best 
shave  you  ever  had  in  your  life.  Get 
a  tube  today. 

If  this  test  does  not  convince  you, 
just  mail  us  back  the  Molle'  tube. 
Address,  Box  49,  New  York  8,  N.  Y. 


0rt*f 

CANADA'S  A 
VACATION  PROVINCE 


There's  fishing  and  vacationing  for  every  taste  in  Ontario's 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  lakes  and  rivers.  If  you  like  lazing, 
drifting  and  enjoying  the  scenery,  or  wading  tumbling  trout 
streams  .  .  .  you'll  find  your  fishing  fancy  in  Ontario.  There 
are  muskies,  great  northern  pike,  bass,  pickerel,  all  kinds  of 
trout  and  other  well-known  fish  whose  sporting  cooperation 
adds  up  to  a  bang-up  fisherman's  holiday. 
Stay  in  luxurious  resorts,  comfortable  camps,  or  quaint 
friendly  places  at  rates  that  are  so  low  they'll  amaze  you. 
By  all  means  come  to  Ontario  .  .  .  and  be  sure  you  bring 
the  whole  family  .  .  .  there's  fun  for  all! 

'"^AjnUf\  Write  us  to-day. 

Please  send  me  free  information  about  Ontario. 

NAME 

ONTARIO  TRAVEL,  ADDRESS 

E-23.  PARLIAMENT  BLOCS,     (j[XY  ..STATE.. 

TORONTO  J.  ONT. 


derstanding."  I  gazed  at  him  as  at  a 
most  superior  being.  'Jimmy  would  ap- 
preciate it." 

"If  he  knew.  But  there's  no  need,  is 
there.'" 

"No."   I  smiled  at  him  again. 

He  turned  to  the  Bentley  and  in  a  lithe, 
tidy  movement  put  himself  in  the  driv- 
ing seat.  He  pressed  the  starter,  ignored 
the  lower  gears,  and  drove  toward  the 
road  without  regard  for  the  bumpy  turf. 

WHILE  I  walked  to  the  house  I 
wished  I  could  forget  Jones's  eyes 
and  the  quiet  but  terrible  savagery  with 
which  he  had  struck  down  his  friend, 
who  for  all  his  nastiness  gave  me  the  im- 
pression of  being  a  sinless  babe  by  his 
side.  As  for  James  Belsin,  he  might  be 
a  pillar  of  society,  but  he  also  appeared 
to  be  a  man  who  inspired  respect 
amounting  to  veneration  in  the  hearts  of 
blackguards. 

I  might  be  ready  to  believe  those  two 
men  had  done  away  with  Louise  Frcmp- 
ton,  but  I  still  did  not  know  why,  and  I 
wanted  more  than  ever  to  find  out.  Why 
did  I  feel  so  personal  about  this  thing,  as 
though  it  were  an  issue  which  concerned 
only  me  and  James  Belsin?  Because  he 
was  more  than  ready  to  be  in  love  with 
me? 

To  marry  me?  For  Heaven's  sake,  was 
I  falling  in  love  with  him?  If  that  hap- 
pened, I  would  be  in  as  shocking  a  mess 
as  could  possibly  be  imagined.  I  was  not 
so  different  from  other  women.  We  will 
as  soon  love  a  killer  as  a  curate,  and 
sometimes  sooner. 

Once  in  my  room,  I  began  to  feel  more 
nervous  than  ever.  I  had  made  a  mistake 
in  tacitly  agreeing  that  Jones  himself 
should  take  disciplinary  action  against 
Hooker  for  his  indiscretions.  I  could 
not  trust  Jones;  he  might  refer  the  matter 
to  his  "Chief,"  of  whose  intelligence  I 
thought  I  had  a  fair  estimation.  He 
would  be  bound  to  give  Hooker  a  hear- 
ing, and  Hooker  had  but  to  repeat  word 
for  word  his  conversation  with  me  in  the 
courtyard  for  James  Belsin  to  realize, 
however  reluctantly,  that  there  might  be 
some  truth  in  the  theory  that  I  knew  too 
much. 

But  there  was  one  thing  which  would 


make  him  certain  of  it:  any  failurl 
my  part  to  tell  him  my  version  of  | 
conversation  and  also  what  had 
pened  between  the  two  men  later, 
il  I  were  as  innocent  as  I  would  havej 
believe,  I  would  tell  him  my  stoni 
once.    My  story. 

I  reached  for  the  Suffolk  telephon| 
rectory. 

I  discovered  that  getting  througi 
the  Belsin  Corporation  was  not  the  «i 
thing  as  getting  through  to  its  presut 

I  was  told  Mr.  Belsin  was  in  con 
ence  and  Mr.  Anderson  would  tali 
me.    While  I  waited  I  remembered  i 
letter  which  had  come  with  the  can 
it  out  of  my  pocket,  and  held  the  rect  i 
between  my  chin  and  shoulder  wh 
opened  it.    As  Hooker  had  said,  th 
cense  was  in  my  name,  the  tax  had 
paid  until  the  end  of  the  year,  and  1 1 
was  an  insurance  company's  cover  ri 
Attached  to  these  was  another  enve  i 
from  which  I  extracted  a  sheet  of  t| 
parchment  note  paper.  This  is  what 
Belsin  had  written: 

Dear  Eve, 

This  is  my  first  letter  to  you  at 
cannot  write  anything  which  I  could] 
say  better  when  I  am  next  with  you. 
until  then  "many  happy  returns"  ana 
inadequate  thank  you  for  tonight  as 
of  the  most  important  moments  in ' 
life.  .  .  .    Yours,  J.  B. 

There  was  a  voice  in  the  recei' 
"Hello.  This  is  Anderson.  Who  is  t 
please?" 

"My  name  is  Gill.  I  am  a  frienc 
Mr.  Belsin's  and  I  want  to  speak  to  hi 

"Perhaps  if  you  wouldn't  mind  tel 
me  what  it  is?  I  am  his  confidential 
retary." 

"Mr.  Anderson,  I  do  not  think 
can  be  as  confidential  a  secretary  as  | 
appear  to  assume." 

"I  beg  your  pardon!" 

"My  name,"  I  repeated,  "is  Gill  a: 
wish  to  speak  to  Mr.  Belsin  about 
Hooker  and  Mr.  Jones.    Both,  I  thi 
are  fellow  employees  of  yours." 

"Hooker — Jones?"  He  was  genuir 
puzzled.  Then  he  gave  an  involunt 
"Oh!"  and  urged  me  to  hold  on,  plei 
But  I  seemed  as  far  from  speaking 


A 
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"It's  those  indestructible  toys.  They  are 
giving  him  quite  a  frustration  complex" 
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'I  think  they're  putting  it  on  about 
not  wanting  us  to  leave  so  soon" 
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ies  Belsin  as  ever.   After  three  clicks 
a  burring  sound,  another  male  voice 
,  "Miss  Gill?  The  Miss  Gill  of  Marsh 
use?" 

Yes."  I  said.   "Who  are  you?" 
That's  of  no  consequence.  You  have 

thing  to  report?" 
I  do  not  propose  to  talk  to  a  nameless 
with  no  manners.   Put  me  through 
r.  Belsin  immediately." 
am  sorry,  I  had  no  intention,  Miss 
or — er — that  is,  my  name  is  Ran- 
and  I  am  head  of  the  department  in 
h  Jones  and   Hooker  serve — er — 
.  You  can  safely  tell  me  what  you 
to  say." 

way  I  was  beginning  to  see  things, 
»  had  a  significant  ring  to  it.  I 
ght  my  tone  a  shade  nearer  human. 
~ien  in  that  case,  Mr.  Randall,  be- 
head of  that  particular  department, 
will  appreciate  that  there  are  some 
litters  which  can  only  be  dealt  with  by 
r.  Belsin  himself." 

Certainly,  certainly — through  me." 
Mr.  Randall.  Not  always.  Now 
d  again  there  are  exceptions.  This  is 
e  of  them.  I  can  be  treated  with  eas- 
iness up  to  a  certain  point,  but  you  are 
:  third  person  I  have  been  put  on  to  in 
r  effort  to  speak  to  Mr.  Belsin.  Is  it, 
you  think,  that  none  of  you  realize 
10  I  am?" 

"One  of  my  duties,"  he  said  dryly,  "is 
prevent  Mr.  Belsin  from  being  black- 
railed." 
I  laughed.  "Mr.  Randall,  if  and  when 
become  Mrs.  James  Belsin,  I  will  do 
y  best  to  save  you  from  being  fired  for 
ipertinence." 

^OUR  second",  later  I  was  speaking  to 

James  Belsin  and  hoping  that  my  line 
•out  Mrs.  James  Belsin,  which  I  had 
ed  perhaps  too  easily,  would  not  catch 

with  me. 

His  first  words  were  to  wish  me  a 
ippy  birthday  and  his  next  to  thank  me 
r  ringing  him. 

'About    that    lovely    car — Mr.    Bel- 

— "  I  began. 

'Last  night  we  agreed  that  the  'Miss' 
id  'Mr.'  formality  was  unnecessary  in 
it  case." 
"James—" 

'Jimmy — " 

'You're  too  difficult  for  me,"  I  told 
m.  "All  right,  Jimmy.  I  simply  cannot 

you  give  me  such  a  present." 

'Why    not?"     His    voice    was    both 
Itnused  and  assured. 

"People  don't." 
'   "People  do." 

"It's  not  done,  then." 
1   "WhenIdoit.it  is." 
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"Those  were  almost  exactly  the 
words,"  I  told  him,  "which  Mr.  Jones 
used  when  he  tried  to  persuade  me  to  ac- 
cept it — just  after  he  had  hit  poor  Mr. 
Hooker  over  the  ear  with  a  blackjack." 

There  was  the  slightest  of  pauses. 
"What — what  did  you  say?" 

So  at  last  I  told  him  the  story;  and  my 
voice  had  a  wondering  note  as  I  de- 
scribed Hooker's  nervous  remarks  about 
the  Frempton  suicide  and  his  shock  at 
the  sight  of  the  Frempton  child  whom 
we  were  sheltering. 

James  Belsin  obviously  forgot  him- 
self, for  he  swore  violently. 

"That's  all  I  can  tell  you,"  I  said 
apologetically,  "but  since  I  was  tele- 
phoning to  you  in  any  case  about  the  car, 
I  thought  you  ought  to  know.  It — the 
whole  business — I  found  rather  upset- 
ting. I'm  all  right  now,  of  course,  and  I 
shan't  let  it  worry  me." 

"It's  unforgivable!  Unforgivable!"  he 
said,  his  voice  quivering.  "What  can  I 
do  or  say  to  convey  my  feelings — my 
apologies — Eve,  can  I  see  you  immedi- 
ately, to  tell  you  in  person  how  sorry  I 
am  such  a  fantastic  thing  should  have 
happened?  I  can  come  over  at  once — " 

"Don't  be  silly.  It's  all  right." 

"Your  birthday — I  wanted — Oh,  hell! 
I'm  almost  frightened  at  the  way  things 
go  against  me  where  you  are  concerned! 
As  for  those  two  blundering  fools — " 

"Don't  be  too  hard  on  them.  You  have 
to  be  protected.  And  the  men  employed 
to  protect  you  must  necessarily  be 
tough." 

"But  not  crazy!  It  was  my  fault,  and 
I'll  be  with  you  in  half  an  hour  to  apolo- 
gize." 

"I  shan't  be  here.  In  two  minutes  I'm 
going  to  Kessingland — I'm  late  already." 

"Well,  when  can  I  see  you?  Tonight?" 

"Tomorrow,"  I  said. 

"Come  to  lunch  here  at  Leiston,  and 
I'll  show  you  the  plant." 

"I'd  like  that." 

"About  noon?  I'll  have  someone  at 
the  gates  to  escort  you  to  my  office.  And 
please  reconsider  accepting  the  car." 

"I  ought  to  send  it  straight  back  to 
you." 

"Yes,  yes,  of  course.  Sorry,  must  ring 
off.  'By  until  tomorrow."  And  ring  off 
he  did,  with  a  chuckling  laugh. 

I  iighted  a  cigarette  and  surveyed  the 
position.  I  had  got  in  first  with  my  ver- 
sion, and  he  would  see  more  truth  in  it 
than  in  the  confusing  account  Hooker 
and  Jones  would  ultimately  give  him. 
Apart  from  that,  a  man  is  predisposed  to 
bad  judgment  when  his  affections  are 
settling  on  someone. 

(To  be  continued  next  week) 
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•  Why  suffer  in  air-tight  Booes? 
Get  into  these  opened-up. 
cross-ventilated  Koolies  . . . 
and  feel  that  breeze! 

Every  step  starts  a  young  hurricane 
of  cool  air  circulating 
across  your  feet. 

Ask  for  Walk-Over  Koolies, 
the  original  fresh  air  shoes. 
Smart  styles  for  town  or  loafing. 


Walk-Ocer  prices  from  1 12.95 

Geo.  E.  Keilh  Company 

Brockton  63,  Mass. 
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Inside  [sports 


By  BILL  FAY 


Don  Gehrmann  may  be  the  man  track  fans  are  seeking — the  four-minute 
nailer.  Don's  fast  ami  he  knows  exactly  how  the  dream  race  will  he  run 
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GARY   SCHULZ 

Gehrmann  trains  by  chasing  rabbits,  but  in  competition  he'd  rather  race  against  men — bunnies  are  too  slow 


IN  a  mile  race,  Don  Gehrmann,  the  University 
of  Wisconsin  runner,  fears  neither  man  nor 
rabbit.  "Rabbits  are  overrated,"  Gehrmann  de- 
clares flatly.  "They  can  dodge  and  hide  in  rough 
country,  but  in  the  open  you  can  run  them  down. 
They  haven't  any  endurance  and  they  can't  pace 
themselves." 

That  is  just  about  the  worst  indictment  any  run- 
ner can  hurl  at  another  runner,  but  Gehrmann 
should  know.  Don  has  been  chasing  rabbits  for  the 
last  five  years — ever  since  he  showed  symptoms  of 


developing  into  a  record-breaking  miler  at  Pulaski 
High  School  in  Milwaukee. 

"I  like  to  run  in  the  country,"  Don  explains.  "It's 
great  for  conditioning,  even  in  winter.  All  the  great 
Scandinavians — Paavo  Nurmi,  Arne  Andersson, 
Gunder  Haegg — trained  outdoors.  Of  course,  they 
may  not  have  chased  rabbits.  I  do  it  just  to  break 
the  training  monotony:" 

Instead  of  breaking  monotony,  Gehrmann  almost 
broke  his  right  leg  chasing  an  elusive  cottontail  a 
few  weeks  before  the  Wanamaker  Mile  last  Janu- 


ary. The  bunny  sidestepped  in  the  snow — and 
rammed  a  stump. 

The  smashup  temporarily  stiffened  Don's  kl 
but  it  did  not  bruise  his  confidence.  To  New  Y| 
sports  writers  inquiring  about  the  injury,  he 
"Somebody  will  have  to  run  a  pretty  fast  mil< 
beat  me." 

Willy  Slykhuis  of  the  Netherlands  ran  a  pn| 
fast  mile,  but  Gehrmann  (squeezing  hard  on 
handkerchiefs  he  always  carries)   whipped 
with  a  tremendous  finishing  kick. 

The  Wanamaker  triumph  firmly  establish 
Gehrmann  as  this  nation's  number  one  miler  (i 
gave  the  Scandinavians  somebody  to  worry  aboul 

Off  the  track,  Gehrmann  looks  as  if  he  woj 
have  trouble  running  to  the  corner  drugstore, 
five  feet  nine  inches,  weighs  131  pounds,  and 
glasses  do  not  suggest  streamlined  speed.  On  i| 
track,  he  strongly  resembles  that  man  the  runni 
addicts  have  been  waiting  for — the  four-mini 
miler. 

Every  great  distance  runner  dreams  of  the  foi 
minute  mile,  but  nobody  quite  makes  it.  Hae 
came  closest  at  4:01.4  in  1945.  Now  it's  Gehrma 
who  is  dreaming. 

"Maybe  I  won't  do  it,"  Don  confides,  "but  I  km 
how  it  will  be  done — someday.  The  first  quarter  w 
be  run  in  58  seconds.  The  second  in  60.  The  thi 
in  61 .  The  fourth  in  60.8  or  60.9,  depending  on  wt 
you  have  left. 

"A  miler's  just  a  bookkeeper  on  the  run.  Eve 
step  counts.  If  you  run  the  first  quarter  a  seco 
faster  than  planned,  you  suffer  a  disastrous  slo 
down  later. 

"To  beat  four  minutes,  you'd  have  to  be  in  t> 
form,  the  track  would  have  to  be  just  right,  t 
competition  would  have  to  be  really  tough,  and  y< 
would  have  to  think  a  perfect  race.  You  could; 
afford  to  be  boxed  in  by  the  other  runners — ev 
for  a  second.  But  if  everything  went  right,  it  cou 
be  done." 

Gehrmann  is  positive  about  one  thing, 
never  will  be  a  four-minute  rabbit. 

FASCINATIN'  RHYTHM 

The  Tinker-to-Evers-to-Chance  double-play  cor 
bination,  immortalized  by  Franklin  P.  Adarr 
poem,  did  not  complete  a  DP  in  16  World  Seri 
games.  In  fact,  they  were  not  outstanding  DP-ma 
ers,  although  each  was  an  individual  star.  Equal1 
brilliant  players  of  that  early  1900  era  have  bee1 
forgotten,  but  not  the  lilting  Tinker-to-Evers-ti 
Chance.  They  fought  the  opposition  and  one  ai 
other.  They  went  for  weeks  without  speaking,  bi 
the  rhythm  of  their  names  is  unbeatable. 

THE  EMILY  POST  POSITION1 

Trainer  Keene  Daingerfield  tells  a  story  aboi 
another  trainer  who  raced  a  horse  for  two  yea; 
without  winning.  Finally  the  persistent  trainer 
horse  came  in  first.  Next  morning,  DaingerfielH 
met  the  persistent  trainer  leading  his  horse  throug1 
the  stable  area.  "Taking  him  out  for  a  little  grass'l 
Daingerfield  inquired. 

"No,"  replied  the  persistent  trainer,  "I'm  takin 
him  around  to  apologize  to  the  horses  that  he  beij 
yesterday."  the  en 
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How  to  get  low-cost  hauling... 


too,  can  enjoy  low-cost  hauling. 

you  will  ...  IF  your  truck  fits  your  job! 

*ure  way  to  enjoy  low-cost  transportation 
buy  "Job-Rated"  trucks  .  .  .  built  by 
re. 

Dodge  "Job-Rated"  truck  is  engineered 
erform  with  maximum  efficiency  under 
indefinite  load  and  road  conditions. 


transmission,    rear   axle,    gear   ratio,    frame, 
springs  and  tires. 


7 


|£l  GREAT  TRUCK  ENGINES  ^fe< 

n»  ^  ** 

>  example  .  .  .  your  Dodge  truck  will  have 
light  one  of  7  "Job-Rated"  truck  engines, 
nodern,  high-compression  design,  it  will 
■  rer  top  performance  at  top  economy. 

Br  truck  will  have  exactly  the  right  clutch, 


Every  unit  will  be  engineered  and  "Job- 
Rated"  to  haul  your  loads  over  your  roads  .  .  . 
with  time-  and  money-saving  efficiency. 

Such  a  truck  will  give  better  service.  It  will 
last  longer.  It  will  stay  on  the  job.  It  will  save 


money,   every   mile  you 
spread  your  investment 
period  of  time. 

How  can  you  get  such  a 
truck?  See  your  Dodge 
dealer.  Tell  him  what 
you  haul  .  .  .  the  weight 
of  your  loads  .  .  .  your 
grade  and  speed  require- 
ments. He  will  recom- 
mend the  right  "Job- 
Rated"  truck  to  fit  your 
job  .  .  .  and  you'll  be 
surprised  at  its  low  cost. 


drive  it.   You   can 
over  a  much  longer 

<^>ee  or  -phone  your 
Dod9e     ^ 


For  the  good  of  your  business...  ^^  ^  ^ 

„  switch  +°".?nuCKS 

FOR  THE  LOCATION  OF  YOUR  OOOGE  DEALER.  CONSULT  THE  YELLOW  PAGES  OF  YOUR  PHONE  BOOK 
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women  met  their  husbands,  or  marital 
fidelity;  and  his  studio  stunts  probe  the 
emotional  factors  in  jealousy,  sex  appeal, 
childbirth  and  petting. 

Linkletter  discovered  long  ago  that  for 
cash  or  prizes  most  people  will  gladly 
discuss  their  intimate  thoughts,  and  he 
handles  these  potentially  dangerous  top- 
ics with  the  easy  grace  of  a  Tarzan  swing- 
ing through  the  trees.  Few  people  realize 
how  skillfully  Linkletter  picks  a  subject 
and  frames  the  questions  to  insure  some 
sort  of  hilarious  response.  As  an  exam- 
ple, he  combed  his  audience  one  night  for 
the  youngest  mother  with  the  most  chil- 
dren, and  found  a  girl  who  had  had  five 
youngsters  in  rapid  succession. 

"My  goodness,"  he  baited,  "you  must 
spend  a  lot  of  time  on  the  job." 

"Oh,  no,"  the  girl  said  quickly.  "It 
isn't  work  at  all — it's  just  a  nice  hobby." 

When  a  Joke  Goes  Too  Far 

In  years  of  broadcasting  Linkletter  has 
evolved  a  long  list  of  basic  questions 
which  are  likely  to  provoke  laughter  no 
matter  how  they  are  answered.  He  ven- 
tures so  close  to  sticky  terrain  in  some  of 
these  quizzes  and  stunts  that  his  asso- 
ciates are  sometimes  in  an  agony  of  sus- 
pense, waiting  for  him  to  bog  down. 
Once  in  a  while  he  does.  In  one  recent 
show  he  needled  actress  Lizabeth  Scott 
so  thoroughly  that  when  he  pinned  dia- 
pers around  himself  and  suddenly 
plopped  into  her  lap  toward  the  end  of 
the  program,  she  blew  up  and  howled 
into  the  mike:  "Get  off  me,  dammit!" 

These  backfires  rarely  ruffle  Linkletter, 
and  he  says  his  conscience  is  clear  since 
only  a  microscopic  percentage  of  his  lis- 
teners write  protests  about  such  dizzy 
doings.   Just  in  case,  however,  he  pays 


Lloyd's  of  London,  $5,200  a  year  for  a 
$100,000  policy  which  protects  him  from 
cranks,  nuts  and  people  with  thin  skins. 
Only  one  plaintiff  has  ever  collected,  a 
woman  who  was  mistaken  for  a  mystery 
character  from  the  People  Are  Funny 
show  and  subsequently  mauled  by  a  hys- 
terical mob  of  women  listeners  in  San 
Francisco. 

With  an  undeniable  genius  for  fast 
talk,  Linkletter  can  usually  ad-lib  him- 
self out  of  trouble  on  or  off  the  air  and, 
among  other  things,  still  holds  the  record 
for  unpaid  traffic  tags  in  San  Francisco. 
He  accumulated  some  40  overparking 
tickets  in  that  city  and  disposed  of  them 
simply  by  slipping  them  under  the  wind- 
shield wiper  of  a  friend's  car.  When  he 
was  finally  caught  by  an  irate  cop,  Link- 
letter  talked  such  gay  nonsense  to  the 
judge  that  all  the  charges  were  dropped. 

Linkletter  has  been  pulling  phonetic 
rabbits  out  of  his  hat  since  he  was  a 
schoolboy  in  San  Diego.  He  was  born 
of  an  Irish  family  in  Moose  Jaw,  Sas- 
katchewan, in  1912,  but — as  he  says — 
his  parents  didn't  want  him  around.  He 
was  adopted  by  Fulton  Linkletter,  a  trav- 
eling evangelist,  and  was  only  three 
when  the  family  moved  to  California. 
The  elder  Linkletters  held  revival  meet- 
ings on  San  Diego  street  corners,  and 
thus  young  Art  had  his  first  contact  with 
an  audience. 

Though  there  are  no  theological  over- 
tones in  Linkletter's  broadcasts  today, 
there  are  other  outcroppings  which  re- 
flect the  poverty  and  the  constricted  at- 
mosphere of  his  youth.  He  rarely  takes 
a  drink,  smokes  only  under  duress, 
avoids  night  clubs  and  is  uncomfortable 
in  the  celebrity  groups  that  are  a  part  of 
the  Hollywood  pattern.  He  is  devoted  to 
his  wife  and  five  children,  and  recently 


"I  certainly  wouldn't  let  mademoiselle 
get   married   if   it   wasn't   becoming!" 


JAR0    FABRY 


"This  going  down  for  second 
breakfasts  has  got  to  stop!" 


ROiHT   I 


adopted  a  French  war  orphan  by  mail. 
He  belongs  to  no  private  clubs,  dresses 
indifferently,  shuns  jewelry  and  dark 
glasses,  and  doesn't  give  parties. 

He  can  still  quote  freely  from  the  Bi- 
ble, but  avoids  it  on  the  air  as  the  result 
of  a  disturbing  incident  of  not  long  ago. 
He  had  asked  several  six-year-old  chil- 
dren on  his  program  how  they  would  kill 
their  Thanksgiving  turkey  and  the  kids 
showed  such  homicidal  ingenuity  that 
he  turned  to  the  audience  with  a  shrug 
and  said,  "Suffer  the  little  children  to 
come  unto  me  .  .  ." 

The  flood  of  angry  letters  so  stunned 
him  that  he  still  talks  of  it  as  the  worst 
blunder  of  his  career,  and  he  never 
quoted  from  the  Bible  again. 

A  Collegian  With  Many  Jobs 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Linkletter's 
boyhood  was  precarious  and  hard,  and 
the  records  show  that  he  took  every 
available  job  so  he  could  stay  at  San 
Diego  State  College  to  major  in  English. 
He  was  a  model,  switchboard  operator, 
lifeguard,  clerk,  bus  boy,  bouncer, 
waiter  and  ranch  hand — but  he  found 
time  to  star  on  the  basketball  team  and 
to  set  a  backstroke  record.  He  also 
talked  and  talked  and  talked.  A  class- 
mate who  remembers  Linkletter's  mara- 
thon of  gab  in  college  says,  "He  was  the 
long-playing  record  of  his  day,  and  you 
could  get  him  started  without  a  needle." 

Linkletter  talked  himself  into  a  blind 
date  with  his  best  friend's  girl,  Lois  For- 
rester, and  spellbound  her  to  the  altar 
about  the  time  he  was  wheedling  his  first 
radio  job  out  of  Lincoln  Dellar  at  Sta- 
tion KGB  in  San  Diego.  At  KGB  he  met 
Clyde  Vandeburg,  then  a  San  Diego 
Tribune  columnist.   "Art  was  the  fresh- 


est,  greenest-looking  kid  I  ever 
Vandeburg  recalls,  "but  he  was  < 
about  radio  and  had  a  great  enthu; 
for  people." 

When  Vandeburg  was  named  pr 
tion  director  for  the  San  Diego  Fai 
persuaded  Linkletter  to  go  along, 
the  two  worked  on  together  througi 
Dallas  and  San  Francisco  world's 
for  almost  six  years. 

During   that   period   Linkletter 
part  in  9,000  separate  radio  prograi 
formidable   exploit  which   would 
scuttled   a   lesser  spirit.    He   broai 
from  trains,  submarines,  planes,  bi 
ships,   horse  stalls,   bridge   towers 
Sally  Rand's  undressing  room.   One 
was   lowered   from   a   skyscraper 
bosun's  chair,  interviewing  shudd< 
office  workers  at  every  floor.  Avera 
five  shows  a  day,  he  had  to  rush  bn 
lessly  from  one  microphone  to  anoi 
sometimes  with  a  police  escorn)  an 
least  once,  having  overslept,  arrive 
the  studio  in  his  pajamas. 

Linkletter  learned  the  fundamei 
of  his  art  during  that  revolving-< 
period,  but  a  few  cracked  knuc 
taught  him  to  beware  of  flying  ad 
He  was  doing  sidewalk  interviews  i 
new  sponsor  one  day  when  an  an 
lance  sirened  down  the  street.  In  a  q' 
switch,  Linkletter  feverishly  descr: 
the  vehicle's  approach — its  red  lights 
siren,  its  roaring  motor,  the  drams 
the  race  to  the  emergency  hospital. 

"But  wait — "  he  cried,  and  this 
sheer  whimsey,  "there's  another  car  r 
behind  the  ambulance.   It's  full  of  1 
yers.  I  can  hear  them  yelling!  'Sue!  J 
Sue!'" 

He  thought  it  was  pretty  funny  u 
a  San  Francisco  lawyers'  associai 
squawked  to  the  sponsor  and  sugge* 
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Your  search  for  an  exceptionally  smooth 

and  mellow  bourbon  will  meet  with  a 

glorious  reward  when  you  take  your  first 

sip  of  Old  Grand-Dad— as  fine  a 

bourbon  as  any  man  could  wish  for. 


OLD 
GRAND-DAD 

National  Distillers  Products  Corp. 
New  York,  N.  Y. 
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The  Price  is  the  Same 

The  Quantity  Greater 

Thanks  to  the  constantly  increasing  acceptance  of  this  cool,  clean,  fresh 
After  Shave  Lotion,  Shulton  is  able  to  give  18%%  more  lotion  in  every 
bottle  (15  to  20  more  applications),  without  any  increase  in  price. 
4%  oz.  1.00    9Vi  oz.  1.75   plus  tax. 


SHULTON 

Rockefeller  Center,  New  York 


New!   Leak-Proof  Top 

Exclusive  plastic  stopper 
feature;  no  cork  to  slip  or 
disintegrate  in  bottle. 


"It  buzzes  so  much,  they  think  the  queen  bee's  inside !w 


RADIO 
SERVICE 


SYLVANIA  RADIO  TUBES 
.Authorized  Dealer, 


SIGN   OF 

DEPENDABLE 

RADIO    SERVICE 


Does  your  radio  behave  like  a  beehive?  Does 
it  drone  and  moan  instead  of  sing  and  swing? 
Then  it's  high  time  to  call  the  serviceman  who 
displays  the  Sylvania  sign.  With  his  accurate 
Sylvania  testing  equipment  he'll  find  what's 
wrong  with  your  set.  With  dependable  Sylvania 
tubes  he'll  assure  you  the  clear-toned  reception 
you  want.  You'll  get  a  top-quality  job  at  a  fair 
price  when  you  stop  at  the  sign  of  Sylvania 
service  . . .  the  best  radio  service  in  town! 


SYLVANIA   RADIO  TUBES 

PRODUCT  OF  SYLVANIA   ELECTRIC   PRODUCTS   INC. 


that  Linkletter  move  his  mike  to  some 
other  town  or  they  themselves  might 
"Sue!  Sue!  Sue!"  Another  time,  de- 
scribing a  rodeo  and  knowing  nothing 
about  it,  he  injected  a  Paul  Bunyan  note 
by  saying  that  one  of  the  horses  in- 
volved weighed  "at  least  two  or  three 
tons."  The  horsy  set  voted  him  the 
dope  of  the  year,  and  said  so  in  a  flood 
of  mail. 

In  spite  of  this  he  is  nostalgic  about 
his  early  shows. 

At  the  moment  Linkletter  has  almost 
$200,000  cash  invested  in  some  15  enter- 
prises, and  is  actively  involved  in  their 
management.  The  Linkletter  business 
empire  includes  a  dance  hall,  a  skating 
rink,  gold  and  lead  mines,  an  oil  well,  a 
charm  school,  warehouses  and  a  buried- 
treasure  expedition  to  Cocos  Island. 

Cheering  Up  a  Blue  Partner 

He  has  a  standing  order  for  a  $10,000 
insurance  policy  on  every  new  baby  in 
the  family  (''I'm  keeping  it  open  just  in 
case")  and  he  is  the  beneficiary  of  a 
$50,000  policy  on  the  life  of  John  Gue- 
del,  his  partner  and  producer  of  the  two 
Linkletter  shows.  Guedel  has  a  similar 
policy  on  Linkletter,  and  in  dull  mo- 
ments they  twit  each  other  about  this 
reciprocal  insurance.  Unlike  Linkletter, 
Guedel  is  highly  emotional  and  subject 
to  moods  of  black  despair.  At  such  times 
Linkletter  will  saunter  into  his  office  and 
say  quietly,  "There's  the  window,  John. 
Why  don't  you  go  ahead  and  jump?  Just 
think — fifty  grand.  Jump  and  get  it  over 
with."  Guedel  soon  snaps  out  of  his 
blues. 

On  the  surface,  the  only  obvious  sign 
of  Linkletter  prodigality  is  in  his  lavish 
home,  a  hillside  mansion  studded  with 
such  expensive  gadgets  as  recording  and 
movie  equipment,  television  sets,  pin- 
ball  machine,  flashy  convertibles,  serv- 
ants, a  swimming  pool  and  a  tennis 
court. 


Linkletter  doesn't  begrudge 
gering  overhead  because  he  fi 
all  fun  for  the  kids.  "What  cls< 
living  for?"  he  says. 

The  Linkletter  children,  as 
of  fact,  are  fast  becoming  a  p; 
national   radio   folklore.     He   | 
them  often  on  the  air,  and  ooE 
have  taken  part  in  the  shows,  'j 
most    recent    Linkletter    baby 
route,  a  network  press  agent  be| 
Linkletter  to  deliver  in  time  fo 
ernoon  papers.  Evidently  younj 
his  oldest  child,  was  the  only  I 
not  aware  of  the  blessed  even 
the  next  day  at  breakfast  he  s; , 
— what's  this  I  read  in  Variety 
having  a  new  baby?" 

On  week  ends  the  restless  1 
flies  to  Palm  Springs,  San  Frai 
Seattle,  just  to  keep  moving,  an 
is  nothing  else  to  do  on  week 
and  his  wife  jump  into  their 
drive  aimlessly  around  town 
speed. 

Close  friends  imply  that  Art 
ter,  with  his  millions  of  listene 
whole  new  horizon  ahead  in  t 
still  does  not  realize  he  is  a  big 
radio.  This  is  debatable,  but  cut 
is  displaying  what  he  calls  his 
possession,  a  photograph  whicl 
up  in  his  fan  mail. 

It  was  autographed  "To  m 
radio  friend,"  and  was  signed  t 
he's  always  wanted  to  meet- 
Godfrey. 

At  the  moment  Linkletter  t 
scorched  about  a  recent  H 
party  he  was  persuaded  to  arte 
host  was  Groucho  Marx,  and  L 
looked  forward  to  matching  qt 
the  wits  of  the  cinema. 

As  soon  as  the  guests  arrived,  - 
suggested  playing  a  parlor  ga 
after  four  hours  of  it  Linklet 
home  in  a  huff.  "It  was  certain 
he  brooded.  "I  couldn't  get  a 
edgewise." 


COLLIERS 


"We're  indeed  fortunate  to  have  the  follow- 
ing artist  with  us  for  the  next  10  to  15  years" 
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CHOOSE  THE   ONE     BLENDED  WHISKEY 
THAT     GIVES  YOU  ALL  3 


Wnf"  Every  drop 

90  PROOF- 


rich,  robust,  delicious! 


%   35%  Straight  Whiskies 
65%  Grain  Neutral  Spirits 


WINNING 
PRICE 

America's  Greatest 
Whiskey  Value! 


PREFERRED 

5fc  THE  STRAIGHT  WHISKIES  IN  THIS  PRODUCT  ARE  4  YEARS  OR  MORE  OLD.  35% 
STRAIGHT  WHISKIES.  65%  NEUTRAL  SPIRITS  DISTILLED  FROM  GRAIN.  90  PROOF. 
BLENDED  WHISKEY.  THE  FLEISCHMANN  DISTILLING  CORPORATION,  PEEKSKILL,  N.Y. 
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which  would  stir  up  sediment  and  other- 
wise disturb  rare  vintages. 

Manhattan  has  a  brisk  trade  with  wine 
fanciers  on  Park  Avenue — a  terrible 
wine-storage  area  because  of  the  con- 
stant vibrations  from  the  New  York 
Central  trains  that  run  into  Grand  Cen- 
tral Station  through  a  tunnel  beneath  the 
street.  However,  the  bulk  of  the  wet 
goods  in  the  warehouse  is  on  commercial 
accounts — shipments  from  abroad  com- 
ing in  under  bond  for  customs  clearance, 
stocks  deposited  by  dealers  because  of 
lack  of  space,  and,  frequently,  storage 
for  financing  purposes. 

A  dealer  with  a  Manhattan  receipt  for 
a  couple  of  thousand  cases  in  storage  can 
walk  into  any  bank  and  borrow  up  to  50 
per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  consignment. 
'in  New  York,"  says  one  company 
executive,  "wine  seems  to  be  almost  as 
negotiable  as  money."  All  told,  Man- 
hattan has  a  turnover  of  about  1,000,000 
cases  of  spirits  per  year. 

No  Need  for  Insurance 

The  warehouse  actually  isn't  a  single 
building;  it  is  a  conglomeration  of  20 
separate  units  put  together  like  the  com- 
partments of  a  ship.  In  a  matter  of 
seconds,  each  unit  can  be  sealed  off  from 
the  others  by  fireproof  doors.  A  system 
of  electric  eyes,  time  locks,  bells,  sirens, 
guards  and  secret  devices  make  the  ware- 
house impregnable.  A  burglar  would 
have  as  much  chance  there  as  in  Fort 
Knox,  and  throughout  the  company's 
history  there  hasn't  been  a  trace  of 
smoke — let  alone  a  fire — -anywhere  in 
the  storage  area.  Insurance  is  superflu- 
ous, and  Manhattan  has  never  carried 
any. 

Ownership  of  such  a  rugged  fortress 
does  have  a  few  drawbacks.  Compara- 
tively minor  structural  alterations  are 
apt  to  become  major  headaches.  When 
a  small  addition  was  made  a  few  years 
ago,  five  men  with  compressed-air  ham- 
mers worked  seven  weeks  to  open  a  20- 
foot  breach  in  the  outer  wall. 

Manhattan  offers  a  wide  variety  of 
plain  and  fancy  storage  facilities,  from 
the  deep  wine  cellars  to  the  dustproof, 
air-conditioned,  constant-temperature 
art  galleries  on  the  top  floor,  where 
hundreds  of  paintings  are  hanging  in  a 
special  light  that  is  supposed  to  prevent 
any  fading  of  colors.  Here,  too,  are 
elegant  display  rooms  for  the  conven- 
ience of  art  dealers  and  private  collectors 
who  wish  to  sell  their  treasures.  Else- 
where in  the  warehouse  one  finds  refrig- 
erated, mothproof  vaults  for  furs  and 
tapestries,  and  a  huge  rug  section  with 
some  10,000  fine  specimens  hung  in 
moth-killing  naphthalene  vapors. 

The  company  feels  so  strongly  about 
moths  that  every  incoming  rug  is 
cleaned,  mothproofed  and  finally 
wrapped  in  moth-repelling  paper,  while 
draperies  and  upholstered  furniture  are 
put  through  a  fumigating  chamber  guar- 
anteed to  eliminate  all  forms  of  animal 
or  insect  life.  Not  in  the  memory  of  the 
oldest  employee  (who  has  worked  for 
Manhattan  close  to  60  years)  has  any 
moth  had  the  temerity  to  invade  the 
warehouse. 

The  only  animals  allowed  in  the  ware- 
house are  the  stuffed  variety.  In  the  fur 
departments,  scores  of  splendid  hunting 
trophies  (including  a  buffalo  head 
mounted  in  1872)  glare  down  at  the 
$40,000  sable  and  chinchilla  coats 
sprinkled  among  masses  of  lesser  pelts. 
During  the  summer,  the  fur  vault  is  so 
crowded  and  the  sound-deadening  prop- 
erty of  $20,000,000  worth  of  closely 
hung  furs  is  so  great  that  a  man  might 
shout  his  head  off  and  not  be  heard 
much  more  than  ten  feet  away. 

Manhattan    once   stored   upward   of 


1,000  mounted  heads  and  complete 
animals  (including  a  20-foot  boa  con- 
strictor and  a  pair  of  bear  cubs  in  the 
position  of  baseball  pitcher  and  batter), 
but  with  the  decline  of  big-game  hunt- 
ing and  large  homes,  the  trophies  gradu- 
ally are  disappearing.  The  last  big 
animal  influx  came  with  the  storage  of 
the  Martin  and  Osa  Johnson  collection 
of  African  specimens. 

"Our  business  is  an  accurate  mirror 
of  changing  social  conditions,"  says 
Manhattan's  President  George  W.  Ger- 
lach.  "I  can  remember  when  the  con- 
tents of  the  average  New  York  home 
filled  three  or  four  of  our  500-cubic- 
foot  vans,  but  today  one  van  is  sufficient 
for  three  quarters  of  our  moving  and 
storage  jobs.  Why,  the  iron  fence  around 
the  old  Cornelius  Vanderbilt  mansion 
was  stored  here  for  years  and  took  up 
more  room  than  the  furniture  from  a 
dozen  modern  apartments. 

"Furthermore,  people  haven't  the 
same  attitude  toward  their  belongings. 
They're  less  sentimental  than  they  used 
to  be.  In  the  old  days  we  had  many 
customers  who  paid  out  thousands  of 
dollars  for  storage  of  things  that  were 
completely  worthless  except  for  senti- 
mental associations. 

"For  instance,  until  his  death  one  man 
stored  a  stuffed  whale  with  us  simply  be- 
cause it  had  belonged  to  his  father.  And 
we  had  one  customer  who'd  met  his  wife 
on  a  tobogganing  party  back  about  1 895. 
From  about  1 9 1 0  on  he  insisted  on  keep- 
ing his  toboggan  in  the  cold-storage  vault 
because  he  thought  it  would  be  happier 


there.  So  it  goes — or  so  it  used  to  go. 
Today  people  store  things  from  neces- 
sity, and  then  only  as  long  as  they  think 
they  have  some  value." 

Besides  the  Fifty-second  Street  citadel 
Manhattan  operates  an  uptown  branch 
warehouse  mainly  given  over  to  house- 
hold furnishings.  All  told,  the  company 
has  some  7,000,000  cubic  feet  of  stor- 
age space,  including  the  refrigerated 
vaults,  safe-deposit  department  and  a 
special  section  for  storage  of  business 
records.  General  storage  costs  2i  cents 
per  cubic  foot  per  month,  and  for  a  bit 
more  the  customer  can  rent  one  of  5,200 
private  rooms,  which  range  in  size  from 
a  closetlike  compartment  to  a  chamber 
big  enough  to  hold  25  vanloads  of  goods. 

Manhattan  prohibits  the  storage  of 
explosive,  inflammable  or  perishable 
articles,  but  otherwise  has  no  control 
over  goods  coming  into  the  warehouse. 
For  all  President  Gerlach  knows,  the 
private  rooms  may  be  stuffed  with  con- 
traband, and  the  warehouse  with  loot 
from  fences,  dope  runners  and  all  man- 
ner of  knaves.  Indeed,  if  a  customer 
desires  superprivacy,  Manhattan  will 
give  him  a  lease  on  a  room  that  permits 
him  to  put  his  own  locks  on  the  door  and 
come  and  go  as  he  pleases,  although  the 
line  is  drawn  at  housekeeping. 

The  company  had  many  requests  for 
rental  of  storerooms  for  dwelling  pur- 
poses during  the  war  and,  as  one  officer 
remarks,  "If  we'd  converted  to  a  board- 
inghouse,  business  would  have  been 
terrific."  Apartment-seeking  real-estate 
brokers  offered  fabulous  prices  for  lists 
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Sauerbraten  from  Bevo  Mill,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


I  WENT  searching  for  some  good, 
substantial  German  food  in  St. 
Louis  recently  and  found  a  hearty 
answer  at  Bevo  Mill  on  Gravois  Ave- 
nue, well  out  of  the  center  of  town. 
It's  a  man's  sort  of  place,  fur- 
nished for  men,  and  usually  filled 
with  men  filling  the  inner  man.  The 
atmosphere  is  mellow  with  an  aged- 
in-the-wood  quality  of  solid  comfort. 


Arthur  Schneithorst,  Bevo  Mill's 
proprietor,  makes  a  great  specialty 
of  lobster,  rotisserie  chicken  and 
steak,  as  well  as  the  superb  German 
dishes.  I  had  my  heart  set  on  the 
latter  and  good  they  were,  too.  Her- 
ring in  sour  cream,  Sauerbraten 
with  potato  pancakes  and  apple 
strudel  put  me  in  a  fine  frame  of 
mind  and  at  peace  with  the  world. 


SAUERBRATEN 

4  pound  sirloin  butt 

2  cups  vinegar 

1  cup  water 

1  tsp.  whole  cloves 

1  bay  leaf 

1  tsp.  whole  black  peppercorns 

1  Tbsp.  salt 

i  tsp.  ground  black  pepper 

1  clove  garlic 

2  medium-sized  onions,  sliced 
1  medium-sized  orange,  sliced 
1  cup  red  wine 

i  cup  tomato  puree 


Cut  meat  into  slices  about  1  inch 
thick  or  leave  in  one  piece.  Com- 
bine all  ingredients,  except  tomato 
pur£e,  to  make  a  marinade  and  pour 
over  meat.  Let  stand  for  36  hours 
in  refrigerator,  turning  meat  over  in 
marinade  two  or  three  times.  Re- 
move meat  and  drain.  Brown  slices 
of  meat.  Add  strained  marinade  and 
the  tomato  pur6e  (enough  to  cover 
meat)  and  simmer  until  tender 
(from  one  to  3  hours,  depending 
upon  whether  the  meat  is  in  one 
piece  and  how  tender  the  cut  is). 
Strain  sauce  and  thicken.   Serves  6. 


of  new  patrons  who  were  storing  fuj 
ture  and  presumably  vacating  t| 
domiciles. 

But  comparatively,  private  roomsJ 
less  profitable  to  the  warehouse  t| 
items  for  individual  storage:  fur 
at  high  valuation,  paintings  at  ten 
per  square  foot  per  month,  rugs  at  hd 
cent  per  square  foot  per  month,  ana 
on.  The  biggest  rug  in  storage  measi 
26  by  42  feet,  or  1 ,092  square  feet, " 
thus  costs  about  $5.50  monthly.  It  til 
17  Manhattan  huskies  to  hoist  this  m 
moth,  but — like  any  other  rug — it 
be  brought  out  ready  for  delivery  ir  i 
seconds. 

Purely  on  a  ratio  of  space-to-inc 
basis,  Manhattan's  most  lucrative 
partment  is  devoted  to  the  bonded  si 
age  of  imported  diamonds  and  oil 
gems.  A  dealer  bringing  in  a  consf 
ment  of  stones  but  not  wishing  to 
the  duty  immediately  can  have  them  I 
to  the  warehouse,  where  they  will  b<| 
the  custody  of  one  of  the  eight  l| 
Customs  men  on  full-time  assignt 
there.  Under  their  watchful  eye, 
dealer  is  permitted  to  show  his  ware 
prospective  buyers,  and  if  a  sale  is  ms| 
the  duty  is  collected  on  the  spot. 

For  this  service  Manhattan  chail 
one  eighth  of  one  per  cent  of  the  va  I 
tion  of  the  jewels  up  to  $100,000  I 
one  tenth  of  one  per  cent  above  that[ 
ure,  plus  5  per  cent  of  the  total  storj 
bill,  to  help  pay  the  salaries  of  the  J 
toms  men.  Thus  it  costs  nearly  $1,| 
per  month  to  keep  a  $  1 .000,000  wort! 
gems  in  bond.  Manhattan  generally] 
$15,000,000  or  $20,000,000  worth 
stones  at  a  time. 

The  warehouse  normally  is  filled  I 
about  80  per  cent  of  capacity  and  nel 
has  been  so  crowded  that  a  few  rr| 
vanloads  couldn't  be  squeezed  in 
way  or  another.    The  worst  congesil 
occurred  during  the  war  as  a  resulij 
the  biggest  job  Manhattan  ever  is  lil| 
to  handle.     This  was  the  packing 
storage   of   all  the   furnishings   of 
Queen  Mary  and  the  Nieuw  Amsterd 
when   these   liners   were   converted! 
troopships,  and  later,  the  shipment! 
the   furnishings   to   Europe  for   rec| 
version  of  the  vessels. 

Damage  Claims  Were  Trh 

This  Herculean  labor  involved  ptl 
tically  all  of  Manhattan's  200-odd  ml 
ing  men  and  kept  its  fleet  of  23  hi 
vans  shuttling  from  piers  to  warehol 
for  a  couple  of  weeks,  24  hours  a  cl 
Despite  the  magnitude  and  urgency! 
the  undertaking,  damage  claims  ca| 
to  less  than  $1,000. 

"Some  people  think  that  moving  n] 
are  just  unfeeling  gorillas  with  a  lot I 
biceps  and  nothing  else,"  comment! 
vice-president.  "But  our  men  are  cral 
men,  first,  last  and  always.  They  hanl 
every  article  like  a  newborn  baby."| 

On  top  of  the  furnishings  from 
liners  came  a  great  wartime  influx  I 
goods  sent  to  storage  by  men  going  i 
the  services.     For  a  while  it  looked 
though   the  warehouse   actually   wol 
have  to  start  refusing  any   more  rl 
business.    However,  this  painful  state] 
affairs  was  remedied  by  a  decision [ 
eliminate  storage  of  yachts  and  ail 
mobiles.    Manhattan  has  handled  bcl 
up  to  48  feet  long,  and  formerly  pi 
vided   dead   storage   for   more   tharl 
hundred  cars,  mostly  foreign  limousil 
belonging  to   the   elite,   old-guard  cl 
tomers.     Some  of  these  clients  kic'l 
up  a  great  rumpus  over  the  new  pol:| 
and  as  a  measure  of  appeasement  M 
hattan  still  houses  a  few  cars,  but  w<| 
accept  any  others. 

One  of  the  remaining  vehicles  is  I 
antique  touring  car  circa  1910  whicll 
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ilivery  taste  and  every  age  finds  perfect 
thirst  satisfaction  in  delicious  Canada 
Dry  Beverages.  The  famous  Canada  Dry 
shield  stands  for  utmost  purity,  sparkle 
and  refreshing  goodness.  Keep  Canada 
Dry  Beverages  at  hand,  ready  for  all 
summer  thirsts,  all  summer. 
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At  leading  chain,  drug, 
stationery  and  department  stores 

DAVID  KAHN,  Inc.,  North  Bergen,  N.  J. 
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Help  for  Hosts! 
del  this  famous 
recipe  book  at  your 
liquor  dealers,  or 
mail  coupon  below. 
Colorful,  complete 
directions  for  serving 
delicious  Creme  de 
Menlhc  and  other  choice 
DuBouchett  products. 
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Many,  (Slant  &  Co.,  Inc. 

Dept.  4-D 

520  No.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  III. 

Please  send,  without  obligation  to  me, 

the  famous  DuBouchett  Recipe  Book. 

Nome ■ 

Street 

City Stole 

MANY,   BIANC  &   CO.,    INC.,  CHICAGO,   ILL. 


the  property  of  a  prominent  New  York 
widow,  who  made  her  honeymoon  trip 
in  this  brass-trimmed  relic.  For  years 
she  has  been  dropping  in  to  look  at  the 
car  and  indulge  in  gentle  reveries  about 
the  past.  The  officer  who  always  escorts 
her  on  these  visits  and  serves  as  her  con- 
fidant says  he  expects  her  to  show  up 
sometime  in  goggles,  duster  and  a  veil. 

A  good  part  ol  the  Manhattan  execu- 
tive's job  is  devoted  to  humoring  old 
ladies  with  whimsical  ideas,  and  the 
warehouse  is  one  of  the  most  tolerant 
institutions  in  existence.  But  its  patience 
was  slightly  strained  by  the  grandmother 
who  heard  of  a  threatened  shortage  of 
toilet  tissue  early  in  the  war.  As  a  pre- 
caution she  put  dozens  of  cases  in 
storage.  Once  a  week  she  would  show 
up  to  replenish  her  household  supply 
from  the  stock.  Each  visit  involved  the 
ministrations  of  a  vice-president,  and 
finally  President  Gerlach  himself  inter- 
ceded. "Madam,"  he  said  gently,  "be- 
cause of  unusual  wartime  conditions,  we 
would  appreciate  it  if  you  would  get  your 
paper  once  a  month  instead  of  weekly." 

For  all  its  quaint  atmosphere  and 
bygone  charm,  Manhattan  is  no  fuddy- 
duddy  organization.  It  operates  with 
machinelike  efficiency  and  has  devel- 
oped techniques  of  moving  which  are 
truly  artistic.  For  example,  if  a  cus- 
tomer has  a  phobia  about  packing  and 
moving,  Manhattan  will  handle  the  en- 
tire job,  from  wrapping  Madam's  per- 
fumes and  pearls  in  cotton  wool  to 
providing  iced  containers  for  the  con- 
tents of  the  refrigerator.  If  a  customer 
is  willing  to  pay  the  tariff,  the  company 
will  not  merely  move,  but  completely 
resettle  a  home  in  a  matter  of  hours. 

A  couple  last  autumn  was  vacating  a 
seven-room  apartment  on  Park  Avenue 
to  move  to  a  neat  duplex  in  Turtle  Bay. 
At  noon  they  handed  a  key  to  the  new 
apartment  to  the  moving  crew  foreman, 
and  went  off  to  a  football  game.  By  the 
time  they  arrived  at  their  new  home  in 
the  evening,  the  movers  not  only  had 
shifted  their  belongings  but  had  put 
down  the  rugs,  hung  the  curtains, 
plugged  in  the  lamps,  made  the  beds,  put 
the  clothes  in  the  closets  and  sorted  the 
groceries.  The  bill  came  to  two  hundred 
dollars,  and  was  considered  worth  it. 

Problems  of  Moving  Offices 

But  Manhattan's  real  specialty  is  the 
speedy  and  painless  moving  of  large 
business  offices.  The  company  now  is 
getting  organized  to  move  one  of  the 
major  insurance  companies,  at  an  esti- 
mated cost  of  $40,000.  Offices  almost 
invariably  are  moved  over  week  ends. 
This  piles  up  a  lot  of  extra  expense  for 
overtime,  but  is  cheaper  than  having  the 
business  disrupted  on  working  days. 

"Ninety  per  cent  of  the  work  in  com- 
mercial moves  is  advance  planning," 
says  Mr.  Norman  Miller,  Manhattan's 
chief  expert. 

It  is  no  mean  feat  to  shift  an  office 
with,  say  3,000  desks  and  hundreds  of 
business  machines,  and  have  everything 
land  in  exactly  the  right  place,  down  to 
the  last  water  cooler.  It  is  a  task  similar 
to  organizing  a  military  campaign.  The 
first  step  is  a  close  study  of  the  floor  plans 
of  both  old  and  new  quarters;  next 
comes  a  study  of  elevator  capacities  and 
the  measurement  of  door  and  hallway 
clearances.  Finally,  an  elaborate  master 
plan  is  worked  out  and  the  office  furni- 
ture and  equipment  are  tagged  with  code 
symbols  designating  location  and  the 
order  of  moving.  After  that  it's  a  routine 
maneuver,  though  occasionally  there  are 
unusual  touches. 

On  one  office-moving  job,  a  waggish 
secretary  left  a  vase  of  roses  on  her  desk 
with  this  note:  "Dear  Moving  Men, 
Please  handle  these  flowers  with  loving 
care."  She  never  expected  to  see  the 
roses  again,  but  she  reckoned  without 
the  conscientiousness  of  the  Manhattan 
movers.    On  Monday  morning  the  vase 


was  on  her  desk  in  the  new  office,  with 
the  following:  "Lady,  we  not  only  gave 
them  loving  care,  we  also  watered  them." 

Although  Manhattan's  vans  do  not 
venture  far  beyond  the  limits  of  Greater 
New  York,  the  warehouse  has  shipped 
goods  of  every  description  to  practically 
every  country  in  the  world.  In  certain 
extraordinary  cases,  articles  have  been 
damaged  in  transit,  but  a  Manhattan 
packing  job  is  virtually  a  guarantee  of 
safe  arrival,  regardless  of  rough  handling 
en  route. 

Among  the  most  difficult  packing 
items  are  recordings,  statuary  (especially 
that  with  protruding  arms  and  legs), 
pianos,  cabinets,  desks,  sideboards  with 
glass  panels,  and,  of  course,  china  and 
glassware.  For  the  latter,  Manhattan 
uses  barrels  with  padding  and  packs  cups 
bottom  side  up,  glasses  right  side  up,  flat 
pieces  on  edge,  with  the  heaviest  pieces 
at  the  bottom,  and  all  spaces  tightly 
packed  with -shredded  paper. 

Every  so  often,  the  company  tests  its 
packing  methods  the  hard  way — by 
loading  crates  and  barrels  with  breaka- 
bles  and   dropping   them   eight   stories 


'But  what  will  I  tell  Harvard? 
They   were   expecting   a   boy" 
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down  an  elevator  shaft — often  the  con- 
tainers burst  open  with  no  damage  to 
the  contents.  And  once  it  parachuted 
a  load  of  china  and  records  down  to  an 
airport  without  so  much  as  a  nick  or  a 
crack  in  the  lot.  This  occurred  during 
a  burst  of  enthusiasm  (since  modified) 
about  the  future  of  moving  by  plane. 

It  is  axiomatic  in  the  warehouse  busi- 
ness that  if  a  mover  or  packer  damages 
a  piece  of  kitchen  crockery,  the  owner 
claims  violence  to  priceless  old  Wedg- 
wood; if  he  bends  a  tin  spoon,  he  has 
assaulted  a  fine  Paul  Revere  specimen, 
and  if  he  scores  the  top  of  a  Grand 
Rapids  table  he  has  ruined  a  Duncan 
Phyfe  masterpiece.  Even  the  most 
genteel  customers  are  apt  to  become  un- 
reasonable when  making  claims  for 
breakage,  and  the  warehouse  makes  an 
effort  to  duplicate  articles  allegedly  mis- 
handled rather  than  paying  out  cash.  At 
the  moment,  for  instance,  the  replace- 
ment department  is  trying  to  find  a  cer- 
tain kind  of  musical  liquor  decanter 
which  plays  How  Dry  I  Am  when  tilted. 

A  half  century  ago,  such  decanters 
were  common  in  well-appointed  homes 
(they  were  supposed  to  discourage 
clandestine  nipping  by  butlers)  but  to- 
day there  isn't  one  left  in  New  York — 
at  least,  Manhattan  hasn't  been  able  to 
locate  a  specimen  in  the  auction  rooms 
and  pawnshops.  Right  now  the  com- 
pany is  corresponding  with  clockmakers 
in  Switzerland,  where  the  decanters 
originated.  But  in  any  average  year, 
Manhattan  pays  less  than  $500  for  re- 
placements and  direct  compensation — 
a  pretty  good  record,  says  President 
Gerlach,  for  a  company  handling  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars'  worth  of 
goods  annually,  and  probably  having 
close  to  a  billion  dollars'  worth  in  storage 
on  any  given  day. 

Considering  the  clientele,  it  isn't  sur- 
prising that  Manhattan  rarely  has  an  ac- 


count in  default.     But  once  in  a| 
it  happens,  and  when  it  does,  the 
sion  may  prove  fairly  dramatic, 
the  law,  the  company  can't  open 
tomer's  private  room  or  general  s, 
crate  until  the  goods'  appraised  va 
longer  covers  the  storage  fee. 
must  send  a  registered  letter  to 
tomer's   last-known   address   and| 
notifying    newspaper    ads    befor 
goods  can  be  sold  at  public  auction 

A  Trunk  Mystery  Is  Solv«j 

A  few  years  ago  the  company  o, 
a  nondescript-looking  trunk  on 
storage  charges  were   long  in  at 
Among  other  things,  it  contained  i 
full  of  loose  pearls  and  a  ruby  cl 
An   appraiser   from   Tiffany's  rej 
that  any  one  of  the  pearls  would  p 
storage    charges    for    a    century, 
offered   $75,000  for  the   rubies, 
in  the  trunk  was  an  envelope  bi 
the  name  of  a  trust  company  in 
delphia.     Manhattan  got  in  touch 
the  company  and  learned  that  the 
ing  client   had   a  cool   million 
waiting  for  her.     Eventually  the 
showed  up  and  claimed  both  the 
and  the  trust  fund,  saying  she'd  be 
traveling  and  having  too  much  f 
bother  about  money. 

Then  there  was  the  famous  episc 
the  unclaimed  crates,  64  in  all, 
measuring  up  to  30  feet  in  length, 
had  been  sent  to  the  warehouse  in 
but  storage  payments  ceased  in 
and  there  was  no  trace  of  the  ov 
When  opened  by  court  order,  the  i 
turned  out  to  contain  most  of  the  ] 
ings  of  Gustave  Dore,  the  famed  F 
illustrator  of  the  Bible.  In  1883,  si 
before  his  death,  Dore  sold  all  his  ' 
to   a   London   art   dealer,   who  s 
quently  disposed  of  several  to  ( 
Victoria.  The  rest,  chiefly  huge  reli 
panoramas,  he  sent  to  the  U.S.,  \ 
for  several  years  they  created  a  nai 
sensation  on  tour. 

Subsequently  the  collection  was 
over  by  the  U.S.  Art  Company,  * 
placed  them  in  storage  and  later 
out  of  business  so  completely  that 
of  the  principals  could  be  traced, 
one  time  the  paintings  were  said 
worth  close  to  $1,000,000,  and  th« 
no  explanation  of  why  the  U.S.  Art  i 
pany  abandoned  them.  Ultimately 
were  sold  at  auction  for  a  mere  $1' 
— barely  enough  to  pay  the  storage 

But  Manhattan's  favorite  close 
count  yarn  concerns  the  old  gentli 
who  in  his  sixties  was  lured  into  m ! 
ing  a  predatory  female  of  thirty  I 
The  gentleman  had  had  a  safe-dei 
box  in  the  warehouse  for  years  anc  I 
known  to  be  in  very  comfortable 
cumstances.  Any  doubt  about  the  1 
motives  was  dispelled  after  the  man 
She  indulged  in  wild  extravagances 
openly  had  one  affair  after  another 

Finally  the  gentleman  passed  a 
leaving  a  will  which  gave  everythii 
his  wife,  and  then  came  the  day  whe 
widow,  her  attorney,  and  a  man 
the  income  tax  bureau  assembled  a 
warehouse  to  open  the  safe-deposit 
"It  was  a  big  box,"  recalls  the  ol 
who  witnessed  the  proceedings.  "1 
was  no  telling  how  much  the  old 
had  salted  away,  and  I  could  see 
woman's  face  light  up  when  I  brouf 
in  and  set  it  on  the  table.  The  la 
was  looking  pretty  happy,  too." 

But  when  the  lid  was  raised  the 
was  found  to  contain  only  a  o 
note  addressed  to  the  wife.  Th 
described  her  in  precise,  if  unprint 
language,  and  informed  her  that  o> 
period  of  time  the  gentleman  had  qi) 
given  his  entire  fortune  to  charities, 
that  she  would  be  left  with  nothing. 

"Such  cussing  you  never  heard  in 
life,"  says  the  officer.     "That  old 
really   fooled  everybody.     It  just 
to  show  that  it  takes  all  kinds  to  n 
a  warehouse."  the 
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How  I  reach  the  Big  Ones 
...down  where  they  are 

with  a  hand  from  my  "Unseen  friend" 

BY  FRED  STREEVER.  Veteran  Fisherman 


"One  August  day  a  few  years  ago,  I  was  trolling 
over  deep  water,  close  to  North  Ledge  i  n  Lake  George. 

"I  figured  there  were  fish  in  that  hole.  It  had 
been  a  hot  summer,  so  I  knew  the  big  ones  would 
be  'way  down  deep  where  the  water  was  cool.  The 
trick  would  be  to  get  the  lure  down  to  them.  And  I 
didn't  want  to  use  the  old  time  lines  of  linen  or  silk, 
where  I  needed  heavy  lead  sinkers.  Sure  we  caught 
fish  in  those  olden  days... but  it's  not  my  idea  of 
sport  to  drag  a  five  pound  lake  trout  up  through  a 
hundred  feet  of  water  with  two  pounds  of  lead 
hooked  to  his  nose. 

"But  I  knew  I  had  the  answer,  for  I  had  brought 
along  my  "Unseen  Friend,"  Nickel. 

"Trailing  out  from  the  tip  of  my  rod  were  450 


Take  a  "Tayiit"  Pocket  State 
. .  .  For  a  little  stove  that  does  a 
big  job  on  quick  hot  snacks,  ask 
your  sporting  goods  dealer  to  show 
you  the  '  Taykit"  Pocket  Stove. 
Folded,  it  fits  into  your  pocket .  .  . 
assembled  in  one  minute,  it  burns 
fot  1  ''2  hours  on  half  a  cup  of 
gasoline!  Needs  no  priming.  And 
"Your  Unjeen  Friend" Nickel  helps 
it  stand  plenty  of  rough  use.  because 
it's  made  of  tough,  rustproof  Monel. 


feet  of  thin,  flexible  wire  line,  made  of  a  strong,  rust- 
proof Nickel  alloy  called  Monel.  With  this  wire  line, 
but  without  lead  sinkers,  I  had  found  I  could  troll 
at  any  depth  I  chose . . .  and  flash  my  shining  Nickel 
spoon  just  where  I  wanted  it. 

"Suddenly  a  violent  strike  almost  bent  my  rod  to 
the  water!  . . .  and  the  fight  was  on! 

"With  my  light  line  and  flexible  rod  every  squirm 
and  twist  of  the  hooked  fish  were  telegraphed  up  that 
extremely  sensitive  Monel  line  right  into  my  fist! 
Hour-long  minutes  later  my  eye  caught  a  gleam  of 
the  fish,  twisting  and  fighting,  some  twenty  feet 
below  the  surface.  In  a  desperate  effort  to  get  lever- 
age and  free  itself,  it  had  rolled  itself  into  the  line. 
But  that  fine  wire  held  firm. ..and  soon  a  lake  trout 
big  enough  for  two  family  dinners  was  thrashing 
in  my  net. 

"Yes,  many  times  I've  been  grateful  to  Monel  line. 
It's  far  stronger  than  any  fibre,  yet  so  thin  you  can 
get  two  or  three  times  as  much  on  your  reel.  What's 
more,  it  can't  rust . . .  can't  rot . . .  so  you  don't  have 
to  dry  it." 

Yes,  Nickel  alloys  are  real  fishing  allies ...  in 
everything  from  Nickel  silver  reels  to  "Z"  Nickel 
hooks.  You'll  find  friendly  Nickel  in  leaders ...  even 


in  the  foolproof  Monel 
bead   chain  swivels   that 
keep  your  line  from  get- 
ting snarled  up. 

But  the  Nickel  is  usually  com- 
bined with  other  metals,  so  you 
seldom  actually  see  it.  And  that's  why 
Nickel  is  called  "  Your  Unseen  Friend." 


Write  for  Free  Booklet . . . 

"A  New  Technique  in  Fishing." 
Here  Fred  Streever  tells  just  how  and 
why  he  uses  Monel  line  in  trolling  for 
the  big  ones,  from  bass  to  "muskies."  34 
pages,  illustrated  with  diagrams  and  actual 
photographs.  For  your  free  copy  send  a  post 
card  to  Dept.  I95y,  The  International  Nickel 
Company,  Inc.,  New  York  5,  N.  Y. 

THE   INTERNATIONAL  NICKEL  COMPANY,  INC. 


EMBLEM  ~  OF  SERVICE 

a  Nickel 


ttAOl        *    *    I    I 


•  IM».  T.I.M.  Co. 


...Your  Unseen  Friend 
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By  COREY  FORD 
and  ALASTAIR  MAC  BAIN 


OUTDOOR  ALMANAC  FOR  JUNE:  Trout  sea- 
son opens  June  1st,  Alberta,  Newfoundland;  June 
4th,  Idaho;  June  12th,  Utah  .  .  .  Salmon,  June  4th, 
Idaho  .  .  .  Bass,  June  1st,  Iowa,  Maine  (fly-fishing 
only);  June  15th,  South  Dakota;  June  16th,  Indi- 
ana, North  Dakota,  Ohio,  Quebec;  June  19th,  West 
Virginia;  June  20th,  Minnesota,  Rhode  Island,  Vir- 
ginia, Wisconsin;  June  25th,  Delaware,  Michigan 
.  .  .  Muskellunge,  June  15th,  Minnesota;  June  16th, 
Quebec  . . .  No  closed  season  on  fishermen  by  black 
flies,  mosquitoes,  midges,  nosee-ums  .  .  .  Salt-water 
angling  at  full  stride:  tarpon  in  the  Gulf  of  Mex- 
ico, stripers  along  both  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Coasts, 
weaks  and  blues  and  mackerel  and  flounder  in  the 
bays  and  sounds  north  to  Canada,  cohos  off  Oregon 
and  Washington  .  .  .  Fledgling  month:  Watch  for  a 
brood  of  bumblebee-size  partridge  scurrying  across 
a  country  road,  a  single  file  of  ducklings  in  a  bend 
of  the  river,  a  nest  of  baby  rabbits,  a  spotted  fawn. 
Take  your  camera  along  when  you  walk  in  the 
woods  .  . .  Dude  ranches  opening  up  in  the  Rockies; 
cowboys  are  sending  East  for  fancy  silk  shirts, 
brushing  up  their  best  bear  stories  .  .  .  Now  in  the 
North  the  angler  with  split-bamboo  rod  casts  for 
the  leaping  rainbow,  in  the  deep  South  with  cane 
pole  and  catawba  worm  he  dangles  for  the  straw- 
berry bream,  the  goggle-eye  and  the  gaspergou. 

THIS  IS  THE  TIME  of  year  when  kindhearted 
sentimentalists,  finding  an  apparently  deserted 
baby  rabbit  or  raccoon  or  fawn  alone  in  the  woods, 
decide  it  is  lost  and  lug  it  home.  Leave  it  where  you 
find  it,  state  conservation  departments 
warn.  It  was  put  there  deliberately  by 
its  mother  while  she  was  foraging  or, 
mo;e  likely,  hiding  from  you.  If  you 
carry  it  away,  you  condemn  it  to  a  use- 
less life  in  a  cage — provided  it  survives 
at  all. 

The   same    goes   for   that   fledgling 
robin,  flopping  helplessly  on  your  lawn. 
Unless  you  are  prepared  to  feed  it  on 
regurgitated    worms    and    bugs    every 
twenty  minutes  from  daylight  to  dark 
— the  minimum  diet  for  a  newborn  bird — go  back 
indoors  and  let  the  parents  tend  the  youngster  until 
it  is  able  to  care  for  itself.  And  also  take  your  cat  in 
with  you. 

JUNE  being  the  romantic  month,  let  us  consider 
married  life  among  the  birds  and  the  bees.  This 
should  be  a  source  of  comfort  to  the  average  Amer- 
ican husband.  Insect  though  he  is,  the  human  male 
is  better  off  than  his  winged  cousins. 

Only  female  mosquitoes  can  bite,  lor  example, 


but  the  males  get  swatted.  The  female  ant  needs 
to  mate  but  once  in  order  to  be  able  to  lay  fertile 
eggs  continuously  for  ten  or  fifteen  years — which 
makes  for  a  dull  life  if  you're  a  male  ant.  The  egg 
of  the  queen  bee  is  placed  in  a  special  cell  in  the 
brood  chamber;  when  she  hatches,  she  is  fed  on 
royal  jelly  during  the  entire  larval  stage,  while  the 
males  get  the  scraps  and  leavings.  It's  even  worse 
with  spiders  and  the  praying  mantis:  After  mating, 
the  female  devours  her  spouse,  head  first. 

And  if  you  think  the  male  insect  has  it  tough, 
consider  the  phalarope.  The  female  of  this  small 
shore  bird  wears  the  bright  colors;  the  male's 
plumage  is  as  drab  as  that  of  his  human  counter- 
part. The  females  do  all  the  courting,  moreover, 
hunting  down  the  male  in  packs,  tackling  him  and 
knocking  him  flat.  Once  the  eggs  are  laid,  the 
female  loses  all  further  interest  in  family  life  and 
wanders  off  to  the  bridge  club  with  her  feminine 
companions,  while  the  male  sits  on  the  nest  and 
hatches  the  brood.  Just  about  the  time  he  has  fin- 
ished hanging  up  the  last  diaper,  put  the  dishes 
away  and  cleaned  up  the  kitchen,  next  year's  mat- 
ing season  arrives  and  he  has  to  get  on  his  track 
shoes  again. 

COMING  BACK.  Conservationists  have  wailed 
about  this  country's  most  famous  game  fish,  the  At- 
lantic salmon.  Once  they  were  so  common  in  most 
East  Coast  rivers  from  Canada  south  to  the  Dela- 
ware that  a  century-old  law  forbade  poorhouses  to 
serve  salmon  to  the  inmates  more  than  three  times 
a  week.  Now  good  news  comes  from 
several  Maine  streams.  Restocking,  re- 
moval of  dams  or  construction  of  fish- 
ways,  and  careful  control  of  pollution 
have  already  put  eight  streams  back  on 
the  list  of  productive  salmon  waters. 

Tagged  fingerlings  are  returning  to 
the  Dennys,  the  Penobscot  and  other 
once-famous  salmon  rivers,  showing 
prodigious  growth  after  their  two-year 
maturing  period  at  sea — one  tipped  the 
scales  last  year  at  16  pounds.  It  is  pre- 
dicted that  dozens  of  streams,  which  have  not  held 
a  salmon  for  the  past  50  years,  will  offer  real  sport 
fishing  again,  once  the  marks  of  man's  thoughtless 
depredations  have  been  erased. 

SPEAKING  OF  POLLUTION,  General  Carl 
Spaatz,  former  chief  of  the  U.S.  Air  Force  and  an 
ardent  conservationist,  writes  to  this  department: 
"The  uncontrolled  dumping  of  sewage  and  indus- 
trial waste  into  our  lakes  and  streams  is  a  national 
disgrace.   It  should,  and  can,  be  controlled.   Relia- 


ble sources  tell  me  that  the  comparatively  m 
sum  of  $100,000,000  a  year,  over  a  period  <t 
years,  would  build  adequate  sewage  disposal  | 
terns  and  control  pollution  to  a  point  where  ouk 
ters  will  be  safe  for  fish — and  for  humans.  Whi 
a  national  Antipollution  League,  with  every  i  j 
ested  outdoorsman  contributing  25  cents  apie 
get  this  vital  program  under  way?" 

OUTDOOR  WRITER  and  editor  Ray  Holland 
gan  his  career  as  a  conservation  officer  in  hi:  I 
state  of  Kansas.  He  ran  up  a  good  record  of  I 
victions  among  game-law  violators;  but  once| 
admits,  he  met  his  match.   He  sauntered  up 
stranger  who  was  setting  up  his  rod  on  the  bar 
a  posted  stream.  "Had  any  luck  lately?"  he  as| 

"Luck?"    the    stranger    bragged.     "Why, 
stream's  so  full  of  fish  you  got  to  stand  behiil 
tree  to  bait  your  hook.  Every  day  this  week  1 1| 
over  my  limit,  and  that  ain't  counting  all  the 
three-four  inchers  I  kep'  for  the  cat." 

"That  so?"  Ray  smiled.  He  turned  back  I 
lapel  and  revealed  his  badge.  "I  guess  you  d|J 
know  who  I  am,  Mister.   I'm  the  warden." 

"I  guess  you  don't  know  who  I  am,"  the  stra 
said.  "I'm  the  biggest  liar  in  the  state  of  Kansas \ 

BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH:  E.  Laurence*  Palml 
Fieldbook  of  Natural  History  covers  birds,  il 
plants,  minerals,  reptiles,  animals,  prehistoric  rl 
and  the  solar  system  in  640  compact  pages:  a  c| 
volume  outdoor  library  with  all  the  answers. 

CONSERVATION  BULLETINS:  Florida  '. 
fishermen  now  have  a  choice  of  two  signals  to 
as  they  head  homeward:  a  white  flag  to  indk 
that  they  have  a  dead  sailfish  aboard,  and  a 
flag  to  signify  proudly  that  they  have  caught  a  s 
fish  and  released  it  alive  .  .  .  Alaska  reports  that 
recent  advent  of  pulp-logging  threatens  Southe; 
ern's  famed  trout  and  salmon  streams.  Bulldoz 
use  the  stream  beds  as  handy  skidways,  dragg 
logs  through  the  pools  and  gutting  the  spawn 
areas.  The  Alaska  Game  Commission,  powerl 
to  control  this  practice,  warns  that  the  fabuk 
fishing  in  our  last  frontier  may  disappear  fore 
unless  public  sentiment  is  aroused  .  .  . 

Illinois  has  set  out  over  a  million  bushes  of 
multiflora  rose,  which  they  have  discovered  off 
the  most  successful  combination  of  food  and  cc 
for  wild  life.  Planted  around  a  farm,  it  is  an  im 
pensive  permanent  fence  for  livestock,  foxprc 
and  bulltight;  its  thorns  make  an  ideal  refuge  I 
birds  and  small  game,  its  haws  provide  an  excelh 
winter  food  supply.  the  e 
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America's  most  delightful  Vacation  Spots . . . 
stay  within  your  budget . . .  going  Greyhound 

e  likes  seashore,  and  \on  like  dude-ranching.'  No  problem 
You  can  include  both  in  one  vacation,  and  still  stay  inside 
est  budget  . .  .  with  Greyhound's  extremely  low  fares. 
\ hound  can  take  you  direct  to  all  the  popular  shore  resort 
-the  most  colorful  Western  ranges  and  ranches  — cool   lakes 
e  North— glorious  National  Parks  —  every  kind  of  vacation 
that  fun-hungry  Americans  yearn  for  this  time  of  year, 
u  II  travel  in  Greyhound  SuperCoaches  —  thousands  of  them 
air-conditioned  — and   you'll   find   that   America's  louest  cost 
portation  is  also  the  most  congenial,  the  most  relaxing,  with 
*ord  of  dependability  and  safety  that  is  foremost  in  travel, 
tare's   an    idea    that    is   catching    on    fast    in    America  .  .  .  split 
i  •/--;;. .'  lake  a  week  in  early  Summer  — take  another  in  the  Fall 
1 1  take  htith  h\  Greyhound,  for  savings  you  simply  can't  match. 


Pick  a  coal  Northern  lake  — or  a  Canadian  rttort 


Greyhound  can  take  you  to  any  of  these 
popular  playgrounds,  and  hundreds  of  others 


Cool  northern  lakes  of  Michigan,  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin  ...  Cali- 
fornia mountains,  beaches,  giant  redwoods,  Yosemite  and  Sequoia 
National  Parks  . . .  Niagara,  Thousand  Islands,  Finger  Lakes  . .  .  New 
England's  historic  shrines,  coast  resorts,  mountains  . .  .  Washington,  D.C., 
Colonial  Virginia,  Williamsburg  . . .  the  Great  Northwest,  with  Glacier 
and  Yellowstone  National  Parks  . . .  Southwestern  Indian  country.  Grand 
Canyon,  Dude  Ranches  ...  Great  Smoky  Mountains  ...  Atlantic  shore 
resorts  ...  Denver,  Colorudo  Springs,  Rocky  Mountain  and  Zion  Na- 
tional Parks  . . .  quaint  New  Orleans  and  Gulf  Coast . . .  Pennsylvania's 
Pocono  Mountains,  historic  Philadelphia...  Florida's  year  'round  play- 
grounds . . .  hospitable  Ozark  Mountains  . . .  the  Evergreen  Pacific  North- 
west, Olympic.  Rainier  and  Crater  Lake  National  Parks  .  .  .  mighty  New 
York,  and  every  great  American  city ...  Canada's  friendly  Maritime 
Provinces.  Montreal,  Quebec  .  . .  Canadian  Rockies  .  . .  exotic  Mexico. 
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THIS  COUPON  WILL  BRING  FULL-COLOR  MAP  "AMERICA  CELEBRATES" 

Mail  this  coupon  to  "America  Celebrates,"  P.  O.  Box  821,  Chicago 
90,  III.,  for  attractive  map  and  folder,  picturing  and  describing 
more  than  100  famous  festivals  and  special  events  in  North  Amer- 
ica, also  giving  important  vacation  travel  information.  It's  free. 
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Broken  fingernail? 

Cover  broken  nail  with  cello- 
phane tape,  trim  to  shape  and 
cover  with  nail  polish.  You 
won't  be  able  to  tell  it's  broken! 
Keep  "SCOTCH"  Cello- 
phane Tape  in  every  room  for 
sealing,  holding,  mending  jobs. 
GET  THE  TAPE  HABIT  ...»'<  thrifty  I 


For  quality,  insist  on- 
m  u  s  tu  off 


r 


OTCH 

BRAN  D 

Cellophane  Tape 

SEALS  WITHOUT  MOISTENING 
TRANSPARENT  AS  GLASS 

ANOTHItflu^S  PIOOUCT 

MINNESOTA  MINING   &  MFG.  CO. 
ST.  PAUL  6,  MINN.         ©I949  9MCO.    J 


the  distinctive  gitt  I 
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billfold  by 

cameo 


For  graduation.  Father's  Day  —  any  gift 
occasion,  give  Expandex  —  the  exclusive 
double-capacity  billfold  with  bill  pockets 
that  open  extra  wide  for  easier  accessi- 
bility to  contents  and  more  convenient 
selection  and  removal  of  bills.  Folds  flat, 
neat.  Ample  space  for  cards  .  .  .  real 
secret  pocket!  In  sturdy  tooled  Kip- 
Calf  $10;  other  fine  leathers  $5  $12.50 
plus  tax,  at  good  stores  everywhere. 

THE  SPRINGFIELD  LEATHER  PRODUCTS  CO. 

Springfield,   Ohio 

©Cameo  styled  billfolds.  Pak-o-Don, 
key  costs,  other  smart  leothemeor 


KID  KILLERS  AT  THE  WHEEL 


Jima,  or  the  British  suffered  in  the  bomb- 
ing of  Coventry. 

In  almost  every  case  the  nation's  auto- 
mobile insurance  companies  have  to  foot 
the  bills  for  these  spine-chilling  acci- 
dents. What  do  they  think  should  be 
done?  James  S.  Kemper,  chairman  of 
the  Lumbermcns  Mutual  Casualty  Com- 
pany, one  of  the  nine  companies  com- 
prising the  Kemper  Insurance  Group, 
and  one  of  the  largest  insurance  under- 
writers in  the  country,  believes  that  only 
by  changing  the  irresponsible  attitude  of 
youth  can  the  present  death  and  acci- 
dent rate  be  cut. 

"It  is  a  simple  statement  of  fact," 
Kemper  told  me  recently,  "that  the 
7,500  annual  traffic  deaths  in  the  under- 
twenty-five  group  each  year  exceed  the 
death  toll  of  the  Johnstown  flood, 
the  San  Francisco  fire  and  the  sinking 
of  the  Titanic  combined — and  the  ma- 
jority of  these  traffic  deaths  are  a  direct 
result  of  the  frivolous  or  careless 
attitudes  of  juvenile  drivers. 

"Even  in  terms  of  money,  driv- 
ers under  twenty-five  probably 
cost  the  nation  almost  as  much  as 
the  $600,000,000  yearly  cost  of  all 
fires.  Parents  must  accept  the  ma- 
jor responsibility  for  this  tragic  sit- 
uation." 

Kemper  was  an  early  exponent 
of  accident  prevention.  His  com- 
pany founded  the  Central  Auto- 
mobile Safety  Committee  more 
than  30  years  ago  to  encourage 
better  driving.  He  firmly  believes 
— and  the  American  Automobile 
Association  and  other  insurance 
companies  in  general  share  the 
same  belief — that  the  problem  of 
irresponsible  youthful  motorists 
must  be  attacked  on  three  general 
fronts. 

First,  youths  must  have  sound 
educational  programs,  preferably 
in  the  schools,  to  teach  better  driv- 
ing. Second,  stricter  police  en- 
forcement of  traffic  rules  and 
stricter  license  requirements  must 
be  established  (eight  states,  for  ex- 
ample, still  license  sixteen-year- 
olds,  and  four  states  require  no 
license  at  any  age).  Third,  and 
most  important,  parents  them- 
selves should  not  only  teach  the 
technical  points  of  good  driving, 
but  should  set  an  example  themselves. 

"The  eighteen-year-old  boy  who  sees 
his  father  or  mother  driving  50  miles  per 
hour  in  a  40-mile  zone — and  getting 
away  with  it — can  almost  invariably  be 
expected  to  drive  60  miles  per  hour  un- 
der the  same  conditions  from  sheer 
youthful    exuberance,"    Kemper    says. 

Just  how  bad  are  the  records  of  youth- 
ful drivers?  Out  of  32,500  traffic  deaths 
in  the  United  States  in  1947,  the  last 
year  for  which  there  are  figures,  nearly 
25  per  cent  of  the  victims  were  in  the 
teenicide  age  range,  although  that 
doesn't  show  the  mature  drivers  and 
pedestrians  killed  by  the  under-twenty- 
five  group.  The  pay-off  is  that  scores  of 
insurance  companies  have  a  fixed,  ap- 
preciably higher  premium  if  a  driver  un- 
der twenty-five  is  to  operate  the  car.  In 
fact,  more  than  a  year  ago  40  states 
raised  the  premiums  insurance  compa- 
nies were  allowed  to  charge  if  anyone 
under  twenty-five  acted  as  driver.  This 
was  not  mere  whim,  but  a  question  of 
cold,  deadly  statistics. 

A  car  in  the  hands  of  a  teen-ager  is, 
roughly,  twice  as  dangerous  as  a  car 
driven  by  a  mature  adult.  The  Inter- 
Industry  Highway  Safety  Committee 
reports  that  the  16-20  age  group  is  in- 
volved in  five  times  as  many  accidents  as 
the  45-50  group;  and  that  sixteen-year- 
old  drivers  are  involved  in  accidents  nine 
times  more  often  than  the  45-50  group. 


Continued  from  page  13 

although  both  groups  hold  a  propor- 
tionately small  percentage  of  driving 
licenses.  In  brief,  driving  ability  is  di- 
rectly related  to  maturity  and  judgment. 

Yet  it  is  also  true  that  maturity  and 
judgment  in  driving  can  be  taught,  just 
as  politeness,  algebra  or  ballroom  danc- 
ing can  be  taught.  In  co-operation  with 
the  American  Automobile  Association, 
for  example,  1 1  of  Cleveland's  high 
schools  several  years  ago  instituted  a 
safety  course,  using  a  fleet  of  25  cars 
equipped  with  dual  controls. 

Besides  classroom  instruction,  stu- 
dents obtained  six  hours  of  driving  in- 
struction and  18  hours  of  observation  in 
cars  driven  by  instructors.  Roughly, 
1,800  students  took  the  course.  Results? 
Checked  against  an  almost  equal  num- 
ber of  students  who  failed  to  take  the 
course,  the  trained  students  had  only 
half  as  many  accidents.  The  same  ratio 
has  proved  true  among  the  trained  and 


"You  take  it  easy  tonight,  dear. .  .  .  I'll 
scrape  up  an  omelet  or  something" 


the  untrained  high-school  students  at 
State  College,  Pennsylvania,  and  a  num- 
ber of  other  cities.  *  * 

"Experience  shows  that  casual  driver 
training  does  not  produce  safe  driving," 
Ned  H.  Dearborn,  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Safety  Council,  says.  "Safe  driv- 
ing is  a  skill:  it  should  be  learned  by 
thorough  and  organized  instruction,  plus 
actual  behind-the-wheel  experience  un- 
der expert  supervision." 

The  lamentable  fact  remains  that  out 
of  20.000  U.S.  high  schools,  behind-the- 
wheel  driving  instruction  has  been  con- 
ducted in  only  600.  Surveying  10.000 
high-school  students  last  year,  the  Chev- 
rolet Motor  Company  found  that  at  St. 
Paul,  Denver,  Des  Moines,  Nashville 
and  Terre  Haute  "clowning"  was  rated 
as  the  chief  cause  of  accidents,  then 
speeding,  "dreaming,"  and  disregard  of 
traffic  signs,  following  in  that  order. 

Clowning  with  a  speeding  motorcar, 
even  to  a  fifteen-year-old,  would  seem 
to  combine  the  mentality  of  a  cobra  and 
a  cockroach.  Yet  in  California  and  other 
parts  of  the  West,  a  new  teen-age  game 
involves  piling  half  a  dozen  boys  into  a 
car,  holding  it  to  a  speed  of  60  miles  per 
hour,  and  then  releasing  the  steering 
wheel.  The  first  one  who  touches  the 
wheel  or  brake  is — you've  guessed  it — 
"chicken."  Compared  to  Russian  rou- 
lette, which  is  played  by  having  one  bul- 
let in  the  revolver  and  hoping  it  won't 


be  in  the  chamber  when  you  |i 
trigger,  "chicken"  has  the  advat 
that  if  you  win,  you  take  your] 
with  you.  This  game  has  killed  J 
mated  30  in  the  past  year. 

A  slightly  less  lunatic  "sport"  hi 
teen-agers  crouching  on  the  floo'< 
erate  clutch,  brake  and  accelerate] 
command  of  the  driver.  This  is - 
as  "spider,"  not  only  for  the  obviij 
son,  but  because  the  players 
squashed. 

Around  Chicago  a  commonti 
the  "dip-thrill"  ride:  kids  drivini 
over  a  pronounced  dip  in  the  roa 
miles  per  hour  to  get  the   thri  \ 
roller  coaster.    How   many   havti 
killed   and   injured  as  a  result 
game  no  one  knows,  but  last  (J 
eighteen-year-old  Everett  W.  Ja 
something  of  a  record  by  smasr 
car  so  tightly  under  a  freight  trairj 
was  standing  at  a  crossing  that 
had   to  use  jacks  to  pry 
Three  were  critically  hurt, 
ing  Jasper,  but  by  some 
the  other  two  were  able  ti 
away. 

A    similar    accident — all 
this  time   apparently   "dreij 
was  the  cause — occurred  n| 
ago  in  a  Southern  city.  Her 
enteen-year-old   boy   was 
several  companions  home 
sorority    dance.     Ahead, 
empty  boulevard,  other  teel 
who    had    bumped    fendeH 
drifted  to  the  center  of  the 
discuss  the  accident.  They 
ently  were  invisible  to  Jocf 
his  companions.    The  toll  J 
dead.    One  amputated   leg 
fractured  jaw.   One  case  off 
pie  fractures. 

The  father  of  the  dead  bill 
of  a  heart  attack  when  hef 
the  news. 

What  happened  in  a  certi 
tion  of  Greater  Boston,  hc| 
in  the  late  twenties  takes  thjl 
for   teen-age    motoring    ml 
Acting  as  if  they  had  been  ill 
with  Gila  monster  venom  \ 
few  syringes  of  Al  Capone,  j 
age  tribe  suddenly  sprang, 
bellowing,  upon  the  town.l 
called  themselves  the  Charl] 
Loopers,  Charlestown  being 
tion  of  Greater  Boston.  All  a  kid  \ 
do  to  achieve  membership  was 
car  and  then  hurtle  it,  lights  out  an 
blaring,  at  60  to  70  miles  per  he 
Bunker  Hill  Street  to  Sullivan  Stre 
then  reverse  the  machine  and  roa 
over  the  steep  grades  to  the  s 
point. 

The  game  was  begun  by  a  s 
year-old  fugitive  from  the  Lym    J 
form  school  named  James  T.  Sh 
Sheehan  went  beyond  endangerin; 
and  stealing  cars;  he  added  par 
exhibitionism.  With  the  rigid  codi 
participant  in  a  duel,  he  phoned  tj 
lice,  sternly  announced  in  advanl 
itinerary  and  dared  them  to  stot^ 
Sheehan  said  he  would  make  h 
pearances  in  broad  daylight  in  or) 
give  the  police  officers  more  of  a 
ing  chance. 

Greater  Boston  had  seen  no  tj 
ment  equaling  Sheehan's  mad  < 
since  the  Boston  Tea  Party.  Fo 
traffic  squad  motorcycles,  plus  c 
after  carload  of  police,  threw  a  c 
around  the  area  and  posted  pol 
strategic  points.  This  proved  inefft 
While  thousands  watched,  Sh 
made  several  wild  sorties  in  stole 
up  and  down  Bunker  Hill  Street  on 
urday,  and  repeated  his  perfon 
four  times  on  Sunday.  Despite  rif 
pistol  shots  and  police  blocks  at  inl 
tions,  Sheehan  escaped.  Later  he 
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Alive  Again  with  JAD 

constipation    need    no    longer   slow   you 
ake  you   feel  dull   and   Ing-y.   Jad  ch,     tbe 


ulek  acting  laxative  can  give  you  wonder- 
's f  within  an  hour,  make  you  feel  better 
•■_;;  Tte,  Jad  works  fast,  but  smoothly,  to  give 
kind  of  relief  you  want.  Jad  is  alkaline, 
excess  stomach  acidity  as  it  makes  bowels 
US(  Rttm.  Switch  to  Jad  today  for  that  new 
i      Bog.  At  all  druggists. 
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because  you   have   not   dollars 

to  buy  the  things  you  want  or 

write   today  for  our   free   folder, 

*  Money  For  You."  It  is  free. 


Margaret  Clarke 
Secretary,  Pin  Money  Club 
er*s.  The  National  Weekly,  C-41 
'ark  Avenue,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 
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himself  up  and  was  returned  to  the  re- 
formatory. 

Sheehan's  exploits  encouraged  teen- 
agers for  nearly  two  decades.  The  be- 
h.Mor  of  succeeding  hoopers  sounds 
like  the  record  of  .1  Chicago  gang  war: 
Four  teen-agers  kill  a  twenty-two-year- 
old  pedestrian  and  are  sentenced  to  the 
reformatory.  .  .  .  Three  teenicidera  kill 
two  of  their  number  in  a  Bunker  Hill 
crash.  .  .  .  Eighteen-)  car-old  Looper 
steals  1 1  cars  and  makes  the  dash  over 
Bunker  Hill  15  times  be  lore  being 
caught.  .  .  .  The  climax  of  this  activity, 
however,  was  probably  reached  in  ll)42 
when  Patrolman  Martin  Burke  leaped 
into  a  doorway  to  escape  a  1  OODOr  car 
which  had  crashed  over  the  sidewalk. 
Burke  could  see  no  one  in  the  machine. 
It  was  as  if  the  car  were  being  driven 
by  spirits  until  he  looked  closer  and  saw 
a  boy — fully  nine  years  old — crouched 
behind  the  wheel! 

The  Loopers  ran  up  an  impressive  ag- 
gregate of  seven  killed,  scores  injured 
and  uncounted  property  damage.  Even 
long  reformatory  sentences  for  more 
than  100  youths — plus  penitentiary 
terms  in  some  cases — failed  to  halt  them, 
although  in  recent  years  "Looping"  has 
become  less  prevalent. 

Six  Die  on  One-Way  Street 

Throughout  the  nation,  blood  spurts 
increasingly  from  the  growing  number 
of  under-twenty-five  accidents.  They 
are  both  sickening  and  appalling  because 
they  are  so  needless.  What  justification 
was  there  for  the  New  York  accident  one 
night  in  the  spring  of  '48  when  a  young 
driver  roared  the  wrong  way  up  a  one- 
way street  near  Queens  Boulevard  and 
crashed  head  on  with  a  machine,  killing 
a  total  of  six?  The  driver  of  the  wrong- 
way  car — twenty-two-year-old  Peter 
Motola  of  Brooklyn — and  his  two  fe- 
male companions  could  neither  justify 
nor  explain  their  actions.  For  all  were 
corpses  before  police  arrived. 

Sometimes,  of  course,  the  drivers  can 
explain — like  seventeen-year-old  Nick 
Bianconi  of  Chicago  Heights,  Illinois,  ar- 
rested once  and  warned  innumerable 
times  for  speeding.  A  few  years  ago  Bi- 
anconi, in  a  noontime  crush  of  traffic, 
speeded  up  crowded  Sixteenth  Street  in 
Chicago  Heights  and  killed  six-year-old 
Rosalie  Klimas.  Her  body  was  knocked 
50  feet  through  the  air  and  rolled  an- 
other 100  feet  after  it  landed.  Bian- 
coni, meanwhile,  skidded  135  feet  and 
rammed  into  three  parked  cars. 

What  happened  in  court?  Bianconi 
was  sentenced  to  sixty  days  in  jail  for 
reckless  driving. 

Even  a  fragmentary  sampling  of  such 


cases  reads  like  a  roll  call  oi  doom.  In 
Milwaukee  in  a  single  day  last  tall.  si\ 
teen-agers  killed  themsehes  in  two  acci- 
dents. In  one  they  collided  with  a  cits 
bus,  and  in  the  other  with  a  tree.  In 
Highwood.  a  Chicago  suburb,  two  babies 
were  mangled  when  a  car,  being  parked 
by  a  sixteen-year-old  girl,  slipped  into 
gear  and  shot  forward  over  the  sidewalk, 
crumpling  the  infants'  carriages.  Such 
accidents  can  be  counted  not  in  the 
scores,  or  the  hundreds,  but  in  the  tens 
of  thousands. 

Police  Make  a  Safety  Drive 

Thus — blood-greased — the  teenicidc 
cars  go.  Meanwhile,  scores  of  agencies 
— unfortunately  unco-ordinatcd — ham- 
mer at  better  driving  habits  for  the 
young.  In  Los  Angeles  alone  the  city's 
police  department,  frantic  over  tceni- 
cide,  has  graduated  21,000  teen-agers 
from  its  Juvenile  Traffic  Schools,  and 
last  year  placed  about  500  columns  of 
safety  articles  in  the  local  newspapers. 

In  Chicago,  Lumbcrmcns  Mutual  Cas- 
ualty Company  grinds  out  tons  of  safety 
literature  and  advertising  annually, 
mainly  aimed  at  teeniciders — a  word,  in- 
cidentally, which  Lumbermens  created 
and  used  as  a  basis  for  a  $2,000  prize 
contest  among  college  newspapers  last 
fall.  The  company  also  paid  about  a 
third  of  the  expenses  of  Northwestern 
University's  famed  Traffic  Institute, 
where  policemen  from  all  over  the  world 
are  taught  how  to  curb  the  more  deadly 
manifestations  of  the  teen-age  group. 

In  Washington,  D.C.,  the  headquar- 
ters of  the  American  Automobile  Asso- 
ciation is  prepared  to  lend  staff  educators 
who  will  train  thigh-school  teachers  in 
driver  education.  Similar  programs  and 
aid  are  offered  by  the  following  or- 
ganizations: New  York  University's 
Center  for  Safety  Education;  the  Na- 
tional Conservation  Bureau,  New  York; 
the  National  Safety  Council,  Chicago. 
All  are  eager  to  help.  If  only  all  the 
school  boards  in  towns  and  cities  would 
vote  for  school  safety  programs  there 
seems  little  doubt  that  3,500  lives  in  the 
under-twenty-five  group — not  to  men- 
tion $300,000,000  of  property  damage 
— could  be  saved  each  year. 

Meanwhile,  parents  can  try  to  teach 
their  children  to  drive  well — both  by 
training  and  example,  and  by  firmly  sup- 
pressing the  take-a-chance  attitude 
which  is  nearly  always  due  to  youth's 
natural  vitality  and  fearlessness. 

If  they  don't,  gallons  of  blood,  a 
freight  train  full  of  brains — not  to  men- 
tion 7,500  funeral  bills,  personal  trag- 
edy and  agony — will  be  largely  on  their 
heads.  the  end 
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deep  and  two  inches  wide.  I  made  a  sec- 
ond cup  for  the  bottom  of  the  door.  The 
minutes  were  ticking  away  and  I  still  had 
plenty  to  do.  I  could  hear  the  night 
watchman  breathing  hard  in  his  chair 
and  the  big  cop  making  guttural  noises 
under  the  gag  in  his  mouth. 

I  unhitched  the  rubber  nitroglycerin 
bag  from  my  shoulder  strap,  stabbed  the 
rubber  cork  with  a  hypo  needle  and  drew 
out  about  half  an  ounce.  I  let  it  drip 
into  the  top  soap  cup  while  Cox  watched 
the  bottom  one.  The  greasy  stuff  seeped 
down  in  the  door  cracks  and  in  a  couple 
of  minutes  Cox  whispered,  "Hold  it.  It's 
hit  bottom."  He  flattened  his  cup  to 
keep  the  soup  from  running  out  and  I 
stuck  a  detonating  cap  in  mine  before 
closing  it  up.  I  unwound  about  twenty 
feet  of  the  extension  wire  I  had  taped  to 
the  cap  wires  and  ran  it  to  the  other  side 
of  the  room. 

We  unpacked  a  couple  of  old-fash- 
ioned comforters  from  our  bags,  soaked 


them  in  water  under  a  faucet  and 
wrapped  them  around  the  safe.  I've 
often  wondered  whether  anyone  in 
Marshall  Field's  Chicago  store  was  ever 
curious  about  that  clerical-looking  fel- 
low who  used  to  buy  a  dozen  or  more 
comforters  at  a  time  for  his  "boarding- 
house." 

Next  I  pulled  out  a  bell  buzzer  with  a 
push  button  and  a  two-way  wire  system 
and  strung  it  out  to  the  street.  Cox 
stayed  out  there  and  I  went  back  to  the 
safe.  I  was  all  set.  I  looked  around  in 
the  darkness  once  more;  I  could  feel  the 
cop's  eyes  burning  me.  I  pushed  the 
buzzer  once  and  waited.  I  was  strung  up 
like  a  violin.  We  had  agreed  that  a  dou- 
ble buzz  from  outside  would  be  the  sig- 
nal to  let  her  blow,  but  a  triple  would 
mean  trouble.  In  that  case  we'd  stop 
cold,  reach  for  our  rods  and  head  for  the 
exils  fast. 

Those  three  buzzes  could  mean  any- 
thing— a   passing   drunk,    another   cop 


Tobacco 


Cigar  Holder  keeps 
Tobacco  Tar  from 
entering  mouth 

PROTECTS  fingers, 
teeth,  mouth  and 
throat  from 
tobacco  tars. 


Stops  5  milligrams  of  tar 
every  time  you  smoke  a  _ 
cigar.  3 

2 

.  1 

I    Smoke  containing 
Tobacco  Tar 
enters  here 

2  Is  filtered  thru  cross  hoi 

O  Tobacco  Tar  condenses  and  stops  here 

O  Filtered  smoke  free  of  most  ol  the 
Tobacco  Tor  enfers  mouth 

Made  of  briar  of  beautiful  natural  grain. 
Cigarette  holders  of  similar  effectiveness.  $1. 
Same  old  pre-war  price  and  pre-war  quality. 

Kaufmann  Bros.  &  Bondy,  Inc.,  N.  Y. 
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They  get  mere 

fun  out  off  golf ...! 

Do  a*  thousands  of  golfer*  all  over 
America   are  doing — stop   wearing 
yourself  out  by  packing  a  heavy  bag 
of  clubs.  Cradle  them  in  a  Hag  Hoy 
golf  carl.  It  rolls  smoothly  on  spring 
mounted    knee  action,  large   ball- 
bearing   wheels.    And    you   never 
have    to  sloop  for  your  clubs; 
they're   always   ready  at   the 
most  convenient    height   and 
angle.  Made  of  rust-proof, 
light  airplane  metals.  At  lead- 
ing   stores    and    pro    shops. 
Standard    »29.50      Deluxe 
$34.50.   or   write.   Jarman- 

Williamson  Co.,  ooi  N.E. 

2»th  Ave..  Portland.  Ore  . 
or  4.1 1  Ue^t  Pershing  Rd., 
Chicago  9.  Illinois. 
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And  what  a  life  it  is!  Fifty-two  weeks  of  flying,  playing,  and 
learning  with  a  hand-picked  group  of  young  Americans— the 

grandest  bunch  of  guys  you  ever  met.  More  action  and 
opportunity  packed  into  a  year  than  most  people  get  in  a 
lifetime.  If  you've  got  what  it  takes— this  is  the  life  for  you. 


FLYING  THE"TIXAN" -You'll  always  have  a  soft  spot  in 
your  heart  for  the  first  plane  you  fly— the  T-6  "Texan."  You 
log  about  175  hours  in  this  slick  fighter-type  plane  during 
basic  training.  Every  cadet  masters  the  "Texan  '  completely 
before  he  goes  to  advanced  training. 


IT'S  CALLID  GROUND  SCHOOL"  -the  finest  aviation  educa- 
tional course  and  aviation-executive  training  in  the  world— 
and  you  draw  pay  while  you're  getting  it!  The  newest  fly- 
ing techniques,  navigation,  weather,  radar— these  are  only 
a  few  of  your  many  subjects. 


BATTER  UP  I  Name  your  favorite  sport— baseball.  ■> 

basketball,  swimming,  tennis,  handball— you'll  fir' 

of  .hard,  fast  action  to  keep  you  fit  and  trim.  Yoi  I 

the  best  of  athletic  facilities  and  equipment.  Ar 

thrive  on  competition— it's  terrific! 


THI  MIGHTY  "MITCHILl"-You  may  be  selected  for  ad- 
vanced training  in  the  B-25  "Mitchell"  medium  bomber. 
You'll  spend  135  hours  in  the  air  learning  to  fly  this  famous 
bomber.  Multi-engine  pilot  training  is  an  invaluable  step 
toward  a  successful  future  in  aviation. 


"ON  PARAOI"— Your  military  life  is  colorful  and  impressive. 
The  drills,  the  inspections  .  .  .  the  regulated  routine  is  the 
stuff  that  makes  leaders  of  men.  And  not  least,  you'll  be 
proud  of  measuring  up  to  the  highest  standard's  in  the 
world— the  military  standards  of  the  U.  S.  Air  Force. 


SOFT  LIGHTS  AND  SWEET  MUSIC  come  in  for  a  shar. 
attention.   When   it's   time  to  relax,  you'll  find 
movies,  libraries,  and  Cadet  Clubs  on  the  post.  A 
are  dances,  parties  and  receptions  which  you  ma 
during  "Open  Post"  periods. 


Only  the  best  can  t 
Aviation  Cadets 

If  you  ore  one  of  the  select  group  of  young  Ame 
who  can  meet  the  challenge  and  high  standa 
the  Aviation  Cadet  Program  —  ACT  TODAY!  G« 
application  at  your  local  Recruiting  Office  or  an 
Air  Force  Base.  Or  write  Chief  of  Staff,  U.  S.  Air 
ATTN:  Aviation  Cadet  Section,  Washington  25 


a: 


WIN  YOUR  WINGS 


THE  "SHOOTING  STAR"-If  you  are  assigned  to  single- 
engine  advanced  training,  you  may  begin  by  becoming 
proficient  in  the  fast  F-51  fighter  plane.  Then  the  big 
moment!  You  fly  the  TF-SOC,  a  two-place  version  of  the 
sleek  Air  Force  jet  fighter,  the  F-80  "Snooting  Star." 


THE  GREATEST  DAY  IN  YOUR  LIFE-Craduation  is  formal. 
Your  name  is  called,  you  step  up  and  receive  your  wings 
and  officer's  bars.  Tradition  calls  for  "The  Girl,"  a  member 
of  your  family,  or  a  friend  to  pin  on  your  wings.  It's  a  proud 
moment— an  achievement  only  the  best  can  earn. 


U.   S.   ARMY    AND     U.   S.  A  I  R     FORCE     RECRUITING     SERVICE 


U.  5.  AIR   FOJ 


For  single   or   married    men   with   two   years  of  colle 

who  can   pass   an   equivalent  examination).  Betweer 

of  20  and   26Yi.  High   physical   and   moral  qoalific 

Classes  begin  every  six  weeks. 


g  for  his  pal  or  a  shotgun  squad 

|e  burglar-alarm  agency.    It  could 

jun  play,  murder,  prison,  or  all 

land  1  was  to  hear  it  four  times  in 

'its.     But  not  that  night. 

'*      I  Cox's  two  buzzes  right  away  and 

Ij;  I  j  die  fuse  wires  to  a  flashlight 

'  f  [l    The  explosion  made  no  more 

)\ ,  liana  pig's  grunt.    In  all  my  years 

■prowl,  I  never  got  over  the  thrill 

wing  that  faint  boom  and  seeing 

I  did  to  a  massive  block  of  steel. 
fat  was  always  the  climax  of  a  job 

ange,   violent   relief   after   dead 

It  almost  got  to  be  a  ritual  for 

ty  to  whisper,  "Thar  she  blows!" 

ited  now  for  the  second  all-clear 

om  the  street. 

me  right  back,   and  then  Cox 
up  with  a  gun  in  his  hand  to 
e  reluctant  watchman  on  his  box- 
rounds.    It  was  exactly  1 :27  a.m. 
e  had  a  second  steel  door  on  it,  a 
el  often  called  the  fireproof  or 
ite.     I  got  it  open  fast  with  an 
drill. 

cash  was  in  the  keister,  a  small, 

steel  chest  found  in  many  safes, 

lew  it  with  a  second  soup  shot. 

the  contents  into  a  black  bag 

t   even    looking    at    it,    and   ten 

fs  later  we  were  a  mile  away  from 

.  splitting  up  for  the  night.    We 

Herb  Cox's  room  at  a  hotel  the 

rning  and  divided   $25,000  in 

id  $16,000  worth  of  negotiable 

Bonds.    It  looked  like  a  million 

but  it  was  the  smallest  haul  we 

de  out  of  a  safe. 

mraged  by  Press  Notices 

certainly  hopped  up  by  that  first 
pecially  when  the  newspaper  re- 
sted it  a  "professional  job."    It 
i  so  smooth,  so  easy.     I  knew  I 
.powerful  explosive  and  I  was  con- 
it  would  knock  over  any  safe  or 
:,n  the  country. 

I  still  had  plenty  to  learn.  I  closed 
house.and  went  to  Canton,  Ohio, 

I I  took  a  job  as  a  laborer  in  a  large 
tory.  I  worked  there  two  weeks. 

unaccustomed   calluses   on   my 

but  it  was  the  best  investment  I 

|iade.  I  saw  how  safes  were  put  to- 

plate  by  plate.   I  discovered  that 

jits,  not  the  hinges,  were  the  vulner- 

aints — and  later  proved  it  in  blast 

Mast.   I  made  little  sketches  of  the 

k — the   dial    and    tumbler    mech- 

I   studied   the   construction   of 

ers,"   safes   whose   outside   doors 

led  with  asbestos,  lime,  cement  or 


other  material  to  make  them  fireproof; 
and  I  figured  a  simple  way  to  bust  thorn 

From  the  factory,  I  went  Hast,  stop- 
ping off  at  cities  along  the  line  to  pump 
sate  dealers  in  their  showrooms.  1  posed 
as  a  Western  merchant,  and  told  them 
I  would  need  half  a  dozen  different  kinds 
of  vaults  and  boxes.  No  one  is  as  eager 
as  the  American  salesman  when  he  sniffs 
a  solid  customer,  and  all  of  them  rolled 
out  the  carpet.  They  showed  me  every- 
thing they  had,  gave  me  fancy  booklets 
with  all  the  construction  details  and  even 
explained  what  is  known  as  a  safe's 
"burglarproof"  rating — the  estimated 
number  of  minutes  a  cracksman  would 
need  to  take  it  apart. 

Actually  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a 
burglarproof  safe  or  vault.  The  only 
real  barrier  is  time — I  recall  one  job  in 
Cleveland  where  I  had  to  leave  $30,000 
behind,  or  get  caught,  because  my  sched- 
ule was  two  minutes  off.  Incidentally, 
these  stories  you  hear  about  phantom 
burglars  who  sandpaper  their  finger  tips 
and  open  safes  by  "feel"  are  a  lot  of 
bunk.  The  Jimmy  Valentine  romances 
make  nice  reading — I  used  to  devour 
them  myself — but  the  man  doesn't  live 
who  can  do  it. 

The  real  culprit  in  the  rare  cases  of 
that  type  is  usually  the  victim  himself. 
Sometimes  he  never  bothers  to  change 
the  original  factory  combination,  which 
is  usually  something  simple  like  5-10-15. 
Sometimes  he  goes  home  at  night  and 
leaves  the  combination  on  the  "half 
hitch,"  or  on  the  day  lock,  which  means 
that  the  burglar  simply  gives  the  dial  a 
half  turn  and  opens  the  door.  Many 
people  can't  remember  the  combination 
to  their  safe,  so  they  write  it  down  and 
leave  it  in  a  handy  place. 

One  night  in  Chicago,  while  examin- 
ing a  safe  with  a  pencil  spotlight  before 
applying  the  soap,  I  found  the  com- 
bination written  in  crayon  on  the  metal 
top.  I  couldn't  pass  up  a  chance  like 
that,  so  I  shut  my  tool  bag  and  motioned 
to  Big  Jack  Peer,  one  of  my  fronters. 

"I'm  fed  up  with  this  grease,"  I  said. 
"I'm  going  to  try  my  old  finger-tip 
method." 

"Aw,  you're  nuts,  Chief,"  he  whis- 
pered. "C'mon — we  ain't  got  time  for 
playin'  games." 

But  I  went  right  ahead  and  had  a  lot 
of  fun  dragging  out  that  little  scene. 
When  the  door  swung  open,  Big  Jack 
let  loose  with  an  admiring  oath  they 
must  have  heard  all  over  the  Loop.  For 
weeks  afterward  he  told  his  pals  in  the 
underworld  I  was  a  real  Jimmy  Valen- 
tine. Unfortunately,  the  man  who  owned 


It  got  a  little  crowded  in  the  rumpus  room" 


HANK     KCTCHAH 


the  safe  insisted  it  was  an  inside  job  and 
had  his  bookkeeper  pinched.  1  sent  a 
contribution  to  the  fall  guy's  lawyer  and 
explained  hOW  I  beat  the  sale,  but  alter 
that.  1  made  a  point  of  messing  things  up 
around  an  office  so  employees  wouldn't 
have  to  take  the  rap. 

All  the  time  I  was  traveling.  I  kept  get- 
ting hot  letters  from  Cox— about  a  cou- 
ple of  banks  he  had  lined  up.  But  I  still 
wasn't  ready.  I  went  on  to  Washington, 
D.C.,  and  registered  at  a  hotel. 

I  have  never  forgotten  that  particu- 
lar hotel — my  brother  holed  up  there 
some  years  later  with  a  suitcase  full  of 
money.  While  he  was  out  one  morning, 
he  was  tipped  off  that  two  fly  cops  were 
parked  in  the  lobby  waiting  for  him.  So, 
naturally,  he  grabbed  the  next  train  out 
without  going  back  to  get  his  ten  grand. 
I've  often  been  curious  about  what  hap- 
pened to  all  that  dough. 

Boning  Up  on  Technical  Data 

I  spent  two  or  three  weeks  around 
Washington,  mostly  at  the  Bureau  of 
Standards.  I  read  all  the  pamphlets  they 
had  on  explosives,  steel,  concrete  and 
other  subjects,  and  the  experts  around 
there  obligingly  answered  all  my  tech- 
nical questions.  I  filled  up  two  note- 
books and  subsequently  compiled  a 
manual — for  mob  use  only — on  the 
whole  subject  of  blowing  safes  and 
vaults.  Years  later  I  heard  of  a  safe- 
busting  mob  organized  by  a  policeman; 
when  they  finally  clocked  this  flattie, 
he  was  carrying  a  textbook  on  the  soup 
trade.  Do  you  think  it  might  have  been 
my  little  encyclopedia?  I've  never  known 
for  sure. 

Returning  to  Detroit  full  of  ambition 
and  new  ideas,  I  found  Herb  Cox  with 
half  a  dozen  new  candidates  for  the  mob. 
Believe  me,  picking  personnel  for  a 
criminal  enterprise  requires  far  more 
caution  than  for  any  other  business. 
Earlier,  I  had  naively  told  Cox  I 
wouldn't  hire  men  who  had  done  time 
or  whose  fingerprints  had  smudged  up 
half  the  police  records  in  the  country. 
But  I  soon  got  over  that.  The  under- 
world yeggs  not  only  had  crust,  but  they 
knew  the  fundamentals.  Most  of  them 
also  had  vital  connections — friendly 
cops,  political  fixers,  toolmakers  and 
fences.  Crooks  can't  operate  without  an 
occasional  deal,  and  in  my  time  I  paid 
thousands  of  dollars  to  mayors,  police 
chiefs,  detectives,  cops,  lawyers  and  a 
district  attorney  or  two. 

The  first  man  I  interviewed  was  Joe 
Bertsch,  alias  The  Judge,  a  safeblower 
of  the  old  school.  Joe  was  a  punch-and- 
rip  man,  and  had  busted  boxes  with 
everything  but  an  ice  pick,  but  he  was 
interested  in  my  scientific  approach.  He 
was  a  burly,  ugly  man  with  a  face  that 
looked  like  it  had  been  flattened  by  a 
tractor,  but  in  spite  of  that,  he  was  as 
vain  as  any  other  monkey.  Joe  owned 
fifty  suits,  a  solid-gold  toothpick  and  a 
fur-collared  coat  with  no  less  than  three 
special  pockets  for  his  gats.  He  had  an 
itchy  gun  finger,  but  I  took  him  on  any- 
way. 

He  used  to  boast  how  quick  he  was  on 
the  draw  but  he  must  have  had  glue  on 
his  hands  the  day  the  Tommy  Gees  came 
around. 

The  next  man  I  hired  was  Lew  Harris, 
also  known  as  Little  Benny  from  Chi- 
cago. Little  Benny  was  on  the  lam  from 
a  county  jail  in  Maryland  and  was  glad 
to  get  a  connection.  He  had  been  a  sin- 
gle-O  thief  up  to  that  time,  but  he  soon 
discovered  that  working  alone  was  old- 
fashioned.  There  was  only  one  thing 
about  Little  Benny — he  was  a  killer  at 
heart,  and  the  triggers  on  his  rods  were 
as  touchy  as  an  old  maid  in  a  dark  room. 

/  never  trusted  Little  Benny  and  one 
day  I  nailed  him  cold. 

Joe  Bertsch  introduced  me  to  Joe 
Blue,  another  Chicago  reform-school 
grad.  I  was  reluctant  about  Blue,  be- 
cause he  was  tied  in  with  the  Chicago 


Fresh  delicious  flavor! 

Try  IT,  and  then, 
you'll  buy  IT  again 

AT  CANDY  C0UNTERs  m,y„,lR* 
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STATION  WAS  ON 

Lorger,  longer  body  lines,  new  luxury  interior  oppoint- 
menrs,  speed  styling,  heodlighti  in  fenders,  turn  indi- 
cators, etc.  All  steel.  Costs  less  than  on  8-yeorold,  high 
upkeep  used  cor.  Real  economy  — up  to  50  miles  on  o 
gallon.  Prices  range  downward  from  the  Station  Wogon 
of  only  $929  FOB.  Morion,  Ind.  For  complete  catalog 
of  oil  5  new  models,  write  your  name  and  address  on 
the  margin  of  this  poge, 
=^S^M^M^SM^MM^=      ,eof  IPnd    to    Oosley 

miW*Wk¥mmmimW~        Motors,     Inc.,    2530-CF 
CLFINE  CAJL  SPf,n«    ?fove    Ave.,    Cin- 
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TAKE   TIME  TO    BE 


Prospects  dim  ?  Keep  TRIM  —  the 
efficient  Nail  Clipper  that  keeps 
fingernails  neat  and  clean.  Fine  cut- 
lery steel,  sparkling  jewel-like  finish. 
Sharp  true  cutting  edges,  a  file  that 
really  files.  Compact!  » 
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Old  Thompson... 

a  good  selection  anytime 
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Blended  whiskey  86.8  proof. 
The  straight  whiskies  in  this 
product  are  four  years  or  more 
old.  30%  straight  whiskies — 
70%  grain  neutral  spirits. 

Glenmore    Distilleries 

Company 
Louisville,    Kentucky 


Tired  of  overworked  phrases  about  whiskey?  So  are  we.  In 
telling  you  about  Old  Thompson,  we  prefer  to  point  out  simply 
this. . .  it's  different  because  it's  Wed  •  In  «The  •  Wood. 

ma£ed  cfomfo  exfaz  aoed 

WED  •  IN  -THE  •  WOOD  means  simply  that  after  blending,  Old 
Thompson,  instead  of  being  bottled  immediately,  is  put  back 
into  barrels  to  assure  a  richer,  smoother  whiskey.  No  wonder 
this  old-time  Glenmore  method  makes  drinks  extra  good. 

Ty      OLD 
HOMPSOJY 


,UNii[i,nomu" 


BRAND 


GLENMORE  PRODUCT 


FROM  OLD   KENTUCKY 
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k  but  Bertsch  said  if  we 
fcsign  him  on.  he  might  un- 
sedly  get  rigor  mortis 
J  the  Windy  City,  and  it 
crime  to  waste  that  kind 
nt.  I  never  regretted  tak- 
m  because,  among  other 
,  Blue  later  fixed  up  a  nice 
go  headquarters  for  us, 
,'upplied  the  mob  with 
clothes  his  girl  lifted  for 
\m   Chicago   department 

Iso  Blue  who  signed 

oung  intern  as  the  mob's 

The  guy  got  so  good 

d  poisoning  and  ailments 

iiat.  that  Johnny  Dillinger 

ook  him  on  full  time. 

Blue  lived  quite  a  while 

igsters  .co.  but  he  should 

%ht  himself  some  bul- 

>f  glass. 

List  two  we  signed  were 
Peer  and  Big  Harry 
;,  a  couple  of  gorillas  v\  ho 
eighed  over  250  pounds, 
'eer  came  from  Lorain. 
but  his  underworld  hang- 
-  Toledo,  where  he  was 
id  with  a  political  ma- 
Whenever  we  needed  a 
it.  Jack  fixed  us  up  in  To- 
for  a  price — and  we 
als  with  the  cops. 
Jack  had  no  refinement; 
jewed  tobacco  constantly 
:ted  more  like  an  ordinar\ 
it  than  a  professional 
lan.  Big  Harry  was  an  In- 
rom  Oklahoma  who  said 
an  old  friend  of  Will 
and  claimed  they  both 
ided  from  the  same  tribe, 
bted  that  but  I  certainly 
the  big  ape.  He  had  a 
like  a  blown  egg,  but 
he  muscled  the  night 
len,    they    stayed    mus- 


rely  had  any  trouble  with 

f    these    temperamental 
s,  because  they  knew  they 
n  an  unusual  mob.  But  my  hunch 
tie  Benny  Harris  was  right,  and  it 
roved  after  we  cracked  the  safe  at 

d  University. 

way.  the  Harvard  job  was  an  acci- 
I  had  taken  a  quick  trip  to  Boston 
Little  Benny  insisted  there  was 
Liggett  Drugstore  safe  full  of  cash 
cted  from  other  stores  in  the  chain. 
d  the  mark  and  concluded  he  was 
g.  I  didn't  want  to  leave  without 
rig  expenses  some  way.  so  I  wan- 
over  to  Cambridge  one  afternoon. 
:  were  a  lot  of  students  lined  up  in 
of  an  office.  They  were  paying  fees 
epositing  valuables  for  safekeeping, 
got  a  good  look  at  the  safe.  They 
have  had  it  since  the  Civil  War.  I 
id  I  could  almost  hit  it  with  a  can 
:r. 

tie  Benny,  Herb  Cox  and  I  lolled 
id  there  for  a  week,  carrying  books 
rying  to  look  like  graduate  students, 
earned  there  was  only  one  night 
i  for  all  the  buildings,  a  frosty  char- 
who  didn't  even  pack  a  rod.  We 
turns  timing  his  circuit  and  found 
ade  it  in  one  hour  and  fifteen  min- 
on  the  nose,  every  night.  He  was 
?f  those  guys  who  wouldn't  deviate 
oot  from  his  beat  unless  he  bumped 
i  blonde,  and  that  wasn't  likely. 
i  a  Sunday  night  we  saw  him  off  on 
Dunds,  immied  a  basement  window 
;ot  into  the  office.  I  took  out  a  -'-inch 
bored  a  hole  just  to  the  left  and 
e  the  safe  dial.  F  soaked  a  piece  of 
n  in  soup,  wrapped  it  around  a  det- 
ng  cap  and  gently  poked  it  into  the 
with  a  glass  rod.  This  is  called  a 
hot  and  is  very  effective  on  small 

But    nothing   happened    when    I 
this  one. 

/hat's    the    matter?"    Little    Bennv 
d. 
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"I  don't  know,"  I  said. 

I  tamped  in  another  plug  and  shot  it 
again.  The  safe  jumped  a  little  this  lime, 
but  the  door  still  held.  Little  Benny  gave 
me  a  dirty  laugh.  "Whatcha  got  in  there 
— maple  sirup?" 

I  looked  at  my  watch.  My  hands  were 
getting  clammy  and  I  decided  to  give  it  a 
full  shot.  Little  Benny  helped  me  turn 
the  safe  on  its  back.  I  sent  Cox  outside 
with  the  buzzer,  piled  newspapers  and 
rugs  over  the  safe,  then  blew  it  when  I  got 
the  all-clear.  The  safe  door  sailed  away 
like  a  clay  pigeon,  bounded  off  the  ceil- 
ing and  smacked  the  floor  in  a  shower  of 
plaster.  It  missed  Benny's  skull  by  inches 
and  in  some  ways,  I  reflected  later,  that 
was  too  bad. 

But  Little  Benny  did  one  clever  thing — 
he  had  brought  some  Jewish  newspapers 
up  from  New  York  and  he  left  them  on 
the  office  floor.  The  next  day,  when  the 
burglary  was  reported  in  the  papers,  the 
cops  said  profoundly  that  it  had  been 
done  by  a  Jewish  gang  from  New  York. 

That  night,  back  in  Boston,  we  gath- 
ered in  our  rooms  at  a  hotel  to  check 
the  score.  Herb  Cox  was  there,  and  so 
was  my  sweetheart  Helen  Gillespie,  of 
whom  you'll  hear  more  later.  She  was  a 
wonderful  girl  who  had  a  genius  for  lar- 
ceny. We  were  stacking  the  loot — some 
S 1 00.000  worth— when  suddenly  I  spotted 
Little  Benny  making  a  holdout  switch. 
He  caught  my  eye  but  he  was  as  cold  as  a 
glacier  and  didn't  say  a  word. 

I  hadn't  been  watching  closely  and  I 
could  have  been  wrong.  He  might  have 
filled  his  pockets  with  cash  and  bonds, 
but  I  couldn't  accuse  him  right  then  be- 
cause I  had  already  unstrapped  my  own 
guns  and  he  still  had  his.  He  always  had 
those  damn'  smoke  wagons  handy  and  I 
could  see  he  was  still  knotted  up  from  the 
job.  He  was  a  killer  and  I  knew  his  gun 


finger  would  keep  jerking  on  re- 
flexes alone.  I  wiped  the  sweat 
off  my  fact  and  kept  counting. 
The  next  day  1  had  Helen  tail 
him.  He  went  right  down  to  a 
hank    and    got    a    sale-deposii 

box.  Helen  saw  him  put  awa\ 
the  hot  stuff  he  had  held  out.  1 
couldn't  let  it  ride.  1  was  operat- 
ing on  the  principle  that  every 
participant  in  a  crime  is  equal.) 

guilty,  whethei  he  just  cased  the 

|Obi  drove  a  cat  01  actually  did 
the  blasting.  If  we  were  all 
guilty — then  we  were  all  en- 
titled to  an  equal  share  of  the 
loot.  1  went  even  further  and 
laid  aside  shares  loi  the  men 
who  rarely  appeared  on  the 
scene  of  the  crime,  such  as  Dr. 
de  la  Pena. 

So  I  told  Little  Benny  I  knew 
he  had  taken  a  long  end.  At  first 
he  denied  it,  and  lor  a  minute  I 
thought  he  was  going  to  plug 
me.  But  when  I  added  what 
Helen  had  seen,  he  softened  up 
and  admitted  it.  He  kicked  back 
all  the  stuff  and  I  tossed  it  into 
the  kitty  on  the  next  big  job. 
The  rest  of  the  mob  never  did 
know  about  Little  Benny's 
sleight  of  hand  and  a  couple  of 
months  later  I  eased  him  out. 
When  1  fired  him  he  told  me 
that  he  was  going  back  on  the 
single-O,  but  in  the  "Wilson 
style."  However,  he  hadn't  been 
around  long  enough  to  pick  up 
the  polish  and  eventually  he 
fouled  a  bank  job  in  Los  An- 
geles. He  barely  got  away,  but 
he  got  enough  for  a  new  car 
and  drove  to  Denver.  He  was 
in  the  public  library  there,  read- 
ing up  on  explosives,  when  the 
fly  cops  interrupted  him  and 
sent  him  to  Folsom  Prison  for 
a  long  time.  If  I  may  para- 
phrase Mr.  Shakespeare :  "What 
fools  these  mobsters  be." 

When  we  got  back  to  Detroit 
after  the  Cambridge  excursion, 
Herb  Cox  took  me  downtown  one  day 
to  examine  an  unusual  mark.  This  safe 
sat  in  a  sidewalk  window  of  the  big 
Kroger  Brothers  store.  Workers  were 
buzzing  around  it  like  a  lot  of  bees,  and 
I  could  see  they  were  putting  away 
plenty  of  honey.  There  was  a  large 
wooden  partition  behind  the  safe  and  on 
the  other  side  of  that  sat  the  office  force. 
We  came  back  for  a  second  look  that 
night  and  found  just  what  I  expected. 
The  safe  was  bathed  in  light  and  in  the 
office  I  saw  a  shadowy  figure  in  a  dark 
uniform — obviously  a  night  watchman. 
We  started  driving  around  the  block 
just  as  the  beat  cop  came  swinging  along 
the  walk,  twirling  a  nightstick  and  peer- 
ing into  dark  show  windows.  Sure 
enough,  he  paused  at  the  Kroger  store, 
waved  at  someone  inside  and  went  on. 
Cox  and  I  looked  at  each  other  blankly. 
We  had  never  seen  a  big  safe  so  accessi- 
ble and  at  the  same  time  so  well  pro- 
tected. It  must  have  been  full  of  lettuce, 
but  for  us  it  was  hopeless.  I  went  home 
and  stewed  about  it  for  two  nights. 

I  was  licked  and  I  knew  it.  But  sud- 
denly I  got  a  dizzy  idea.  1  never  believed 
in  long  shots;  when  I  was  a  minister  1 
used  to  warn  my  congregations  about  the 
evils  of  gambling.  But  this  was  different. 
I  was  sure  I  couldn't  miss. 


On  the  day  a  criminal  decides  he  is  smarter 
than  the  police,  he  moves  that  much  closer 
to  the  moment  of  his  capture.  The  Kroger 
safe  was  alluring,  but  it  might  also  tempt 
Wilson  to  the  overconfidence  and  flagrant 
daring  in  which  he  would  make  his  fatal 
misstep.  Find  out  what  audacious  plan  he 
had  in  mind — it  was  one  of  the  most  fantas- 
tic schemes  imaginable — and  how  it  worked 
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Then  he  saw  it — the  silhouette  of  a  big,  black  car,  parked  beside  the  house— with  its  lights  out.    There  was  only  one  like  it  in  Rosedale 

THE  PARKED  CAR 

Bv  HOMER  MCKEE 


\ 


iHE  bus  driver  shook  Joe  hard.  "Mister!  Wake 
up!   You  want  to  get  off  at  Rosedale,  don't 
you?" 
Huh?    Oh!"  Joe  blinked,  slapped  the  needles 

numb  legs  and  got  off. 

ie  had  told  Martha  that  he  wouldn't  be  back 

tomorrow,  but  what  he  had  done  in  Roanoke 

i't  taken  as  long  as  he  expected — there  was  a 

bus  back  to  Rosedale,  so  why  give  a  hotel  four 

^ks  when  he  could  spend  at  least  part  of  the  night 

lis  own  bed? 

(Curfew  comes  early  for  the  streetcars  in  Rose- 
le.    There  wasn't  a  cab  in  sight.     It  was  eight 
:g  blocks  from  the  bus  station  to  Joe's  house, 
there  was  nothing  left  for  him  to  do — tired  as 
•  was,  he  would  have  to  hoof  it. 
I  Juttoning  his  overcoat  at  the  throat,  he  pulled 
I  hat  down  tight  and  leaned  into  the  wind.  Pellets 
sleet  stung  his  face,  and  his  teeth  chattered. 
Time  was  when  Joe  could  have  run  that  eight 
:ks  like  a  scared  rabbit.    But  twenty  years  at  a 
("ber's  chair  doesn't  toughen  a  guy  any.    Besides 
was  getting  old. 

lis  feet  felt  like  lead,  and  his  wet  clothes  stuck 
ihim  like  glue.    When  he  got  home,  save  for  a 
it  on  the  second  floor  the  house  was  dark.    Joe 
ibled  for  his  keys. 

len  he  saw  it — the  silhouette  of  a  big,  black 
K  parked  beside  the  house,  with  its  lights  out. 
jidently  it  had  been  there  some  time,  for  when  he 
it  over  and  put  his  hand  on  the  radiator — it  was 
Id. 
io  mistaking  that  car.  There  was  only  one  like 
Rosedale.    It  belonged  to  Bill  Avery. 
lere  was  a  pistol  in  Joe's  dresser  drawer.     He 


could  let  himself  in  quietly,  and  keep  close  to  the 
wall,  so  the  steps  wouldn't  squeak.  "Why  not?" 

When  your  world  suddenly  blows  up  from  under 
you.  it's  hard  to  think  straight.  Joe  sat  down  on 
the  edge  of  the  wet  porch,  and  buried  his  face  in 
his  hands.  Gradually  he  began  to  put  two  and  two 
together. 

He  remembered  now  how  drunk  Bill  Avery  had 
got.  and  how  long  he  had  stayed  drunk — after  the 
wedding.  And  how  Rosedale  had  talked:  "What  a 
fool  Martha  was,  to  marry  a  good-for-nothing 
barber  twenty  years  her  senior — when  the  richest 
and  best-looking  young  man  in  town  worshiped 
the  ground  she  walked  on!" 

He  knew  now  why  Martha  had  been  acting 
strange  lately.  That  difference  in  their  ages  had 
become  an  iron  curtain  between  them. 

There  was  an  all-night  restaurant  down  the  street 
a  way,  with  a  pay  phone.  Joe  thought  fast. 

When  he  opened  the  door,  the  lone  waiter  in  the 
place  was  snoring  soundly  in  a  chair  behind  the 
stove.  Joe  dropped  in  a  nickel  and  dialed  Elm  4967. 
The  phone  rang  six  times  before  Martha  answered. 

"This  is  Joe,"  he  said.  "What  I  had  to  do  in 
Roanoke  didn't  take  as  long  as  I  expected.  I'll 
grab  a  bite  here  at  Tony's  place,  and  be  home  pretty 
soon." 

When  Joe  got  back  home,  Bill  Avery's  car  was 
gone.  .  .  . 

Saturday  was  always  Joe's  hardest  day  in  the 
barbershop.  It  was  eleven  o'clock  that  night  before 
the  place  was  empty.  Joe  reached  for  his  hat  and 
coat.  His  back  ached  and  his  feet  hurt.  There  was 
plenty  of  hair  on  the  floor — but  that  could  wait 
till  Monday.    He  was  glad  it  was  time  to  go  home. 

ILLUSTRATED  BY  LEN  OEHMEN 


Suddenly  the  door  opened.    It  was — Bill  Avery. 

"Sorry  I'm  so  late,"  Bill  said.  "I'm  taking  the 
midnight  train  to  Chicago.  Be  too  sleepy  in  tnc 
morning  to  shave  myself.  Mind  giving  me  a  quick 
once-over?" 

Joe  hung  his  coat  and  hat  back  on  the  peg.  When 
he  bent  over  Bill,  he  thought  he  caught  the  faint 
odor  of  perfume — the  kind  Martha  used. 

The  street  outside  was  deserted.  The  razor  extra 
sharp. 

"I'm  supposed  to  be  closed,"  Joe  said.  "Better 
pull  down  the  blinds." 

As  Joe  shaved  down  both  sides  of  Bill's  face,  he 
made  up  his  mind. 

He  could  burn  all  telltale  traces  in  the  stove.  The 
trunk  compartment  of  his  own  car,  out  back  of 
the  shop,  was  big  enough  to  hold  a  body.  It  was 
less  than  a  mile,  through  the  back  streets,  to  the 
river — where  there  were  enough  rocks  to  make 
sure  that  the  body  never  came  up.  Joe's  muscles 
tightened — this  was  it! 

"Workin'  kinda  late,  ain't  you,  Joe?" 

OFFICER  CLANCY  had  come  in,  but  Joe 
hadn't  heard  him.  "Didn't  mean  to  scare 
you" — Clancy  laughed — "they  don't  call  us  'gum- 
shoes' for  nothin'!  Oh,  ho!"  he  boomed.  "So  it's 
you  under  all  that  lather,  Mr.  Avery!  Well — I'm 
glad  we  recovered  your  car  for  you.  Can  you 
imagine  them  young  punks  stealin'  a  rig  as  expen- 
sive as  that — and,  when  we  got  too  hot  on  their 
trail,  abandoning  it  in  Joe's  drive?  What  the — 
you  must  be  nervous,  Joe,  droppin'  your  razor 
like  that!  A  little  more,  and  you  inightu  cut  Mister 
Avery's  throat."  THE  end 
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LORD, 


TEACH  US  TO  PRAY" 


Long  before  Christ  came  upon 
the  earth,  men  were  resorting  to 
prayer  for  divine  help. 

The  people  of  Israel,  we  know, 
realized  the  power  of  prayer  and 
prayed  often  in  appeal  for  God's 
blessing  or  in  gratitude  for  His 
favors.  Almost  every  one  instinc- 
tively feels  the  need  for  prayer  in  time 
of  danger  and  emergency. 

Many  people,  unfortunately,  do  not 
know  how  to  pray  properly.  Even  the 
Apostles,  watching  as  Jesus  prayed,  be- 
came conscious  for  the  first  time  of  the 
mighty  power  of  a  proper  prayer.  They 
could  see  on  the  Savior's  face  as  He 
prayed,  the  reflection  of  a  great  inner 
peace  and  refreshment. 

So  they  said  to  Jesus:  "Lord,  teach  us 
to  pray." 

And  Christ  replied:  "Pray  thus .  . .  Our 
Father  Who  art  in  heaven,  hallowed  be 
Thy  Name. 

"Thy  Kingdom  come,  Thy  will  be 
done,  on  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven. 

"Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread. 

"And  forgive  us  our  debts  as  we  also 
forgive  our  debtors.  And  lead  us  not 
into  temptation,  but  deliver  us  from  evil." 

The  words  of  the  "Lord's  Prayer"  are 
enshrined,  of  course,  in  the  hearts  of 
Christians  everywhere.  And  yet  Christ, 
in  giving  us  this  most  beautiful  prayer  of 
all,  did  not  tell  us  to  "Pray  this."  He  said: 
"Pray  thus." 

He  meant  that  we  must  pray  with  the 
realization  that  God  is  truly  our  Father 
. . .  that  His  Name  is  to  be  revered  as  no 
other  . . .  that  His  Will  is  to  be  done  here 
and  hereafter  . . .  that  we  are  to  be  truly 


sorry  for  our  injustices  to  others, 
and  forgive  those  who  injure  us 
. . .  and  that  we  are  to  avoid  sin. 
People  who  question  the  value 
of  prayer  usually  say  they  have 
tried  it  and  "it  didn't  work."  They 
mean  by  this,  of  course,  that  God 
did  not  grant  the  things  for  which 
they  prayed.  A  better  understanding  of 
proper  prayer  would  make  clear  to  them 
that  petition  for  God's  favor  is  only  one 
kind  of  prayer . . .  and  that  God  does  not 
grant  every  favor  which  we  may  want 
or  think  we  need. 

Proper  prayer  is  not  merely  a  petition 
for  blessings,  but  also  an  expression  of 
our  love,  our  devotion  and  our  gratitude 
to  God ...  a  declaration  of  our  accept- 
ance of  God  as  our  Father ...  a  submis- 
sion of  our  wishes  and  our  will  to  the 
wishes  and  the  Will  of  God. 

Every  day ...  in  every  land  and  every 
tongue ...  a  mighty  chorus  of  prayer 
rises  from  the  hearts  of  Catholics  to 
honor  God  —  to  implore  His  blessing  — 
to  pay  Him  grateful  thanks.  For  the 
Church   teaches  . . .  and  Catholics   know 

that  there  is  no  power  in  the  hands 

of  men  so  great  as  the  power  of  prayer. 

The  most  famous  collection  of  prayers 
known  to  history  is  the  Book  of  Psalms 
. . .  prayers  in  which  God  Himself  teaches 
us  clearly  the  dispositions  with  which  we 
should  pray. 

To  help  you  in  your  prayers,  we  will 
send  you  a  beautifully  illustrated  edition 
of  the  Book  of  Psalms  free  of  charge. 
Write  today  and  ask  for  your  copy  of 
Book  of  Psalms  No.  11— C. 


THE  25  MEN  WHO  RULE  THE  WOE, 


SUPREME    COUNCIL 

KNIGHTS    OF    COLUMBUS 

Religious    Information    Bureau 

4422    LINDELL    BLVD.  ST.    LOUIS    8,    MO. 


72    Game  fish    and 
How  To  Catch  Them 


S ports  editors 
and   fishermen   say 
the  two  new  Hed- 
don  Tackle  Catalogs 
are  finest  they've 
ever  seen.   Both   the 
60  pg.  Regular  and  80 
pg.  Deluxe  Catalog 
show  all  the  famous 
Heddon   Rods,   Reels, 
Baits.  In  addition,  the 
Deluxe  Catalog  has 
scores   of   new   fishing 
tips,  72  authentic  draw- 
ings  ol   gamefish.   their 
catch  them."   It  will  set 
Wrile   for   Iree  Regular 
coin  tor  Deluxe  edition 

Jam*!  Heddon  j  Sens,  290b 
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habits   and   "how   to 
tie  many  discussions. 
Catalog  or  send  25c 
You  will  prize  it. 
W.  St.,  Dowaajac,  Mich. 


E.    E.    DAVIS,    for    14 

years  serving  tlif 
hard  of  hearing  of 
Omaha,  Neb.  One 
of  Sonotone's  700 
Coast  to  Coast  ex- 
pert Consultants. 

*  SEE  SONOTONE  IN  'PHONE  BOOK 

OR  WRITE  SONOTONE,  ELMSFORD,  N.  Y. 
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LAVRENTY  BERIA.  who  until  re- 
cently headed  the  Soviet  secret  police, 
and  NICOLA]  IU1I.GAN1N,  who  was 
military  top  man.  These  two,  along  with 
[vlolotOV,  have  been  relieved  of  their  du- 
ties and  now  constitute  a  supercabinel 
tor  strategy.  Malenkov  is  an  X.  Rela- 
tively little  is  known  of  him,  yet  he  is 
perhaps  more  important  to  us  than  any 
of  the  others  because  his  job  is  keeping 
the  satellites  in  line.  He  also  organizes 
fifth  columns  in  the  countries  of  the 
West- — known  politely  as  local  Commu- 
nist parties. 

Taking  Mr.  X's  orders  are  several  bril- 
liant stooges.  In  France,  there  is 
JACQUES^DUCLOS,  familiarly  known 
in  his  own  country  as  "the  pastry  cook." 
But  he  is  no  cream  puff!  He  is  Moscow's 
favorite  mouthpiece.  It  was  he  who  fired 
Earl  Browder  from  leadership  of  the 
American  Communist  party.  It  was  he 
who  set  off  the  local  parties'  round  robin 
of  antinational  statements 
by  declaring  that  French- 
men would  not  fight  in  a 
war  against  Russia. 

Malenkov  and  his  many 
stooges  have  a  simple  tech- 
nique. When  a  people  are 
down  or  suffering,  they  ap- 
pear with  iovely  pictures 
of  a  Soviet  Never-Never 
Land.  Do  you  want  it? 
they  demand.  Sure  we 
want  it,  everybody  yells. 
Well,  then,  say  Duclos  and 
company,  infiltrate — espe- 
cially the  labor  unions, 
strike  when  we  tell  you, 
sabotage,  slow  up,  damage 
your  government,  hate  the 
church  and,  above  all,  hate 
America.  It  is  not  a  swift 
road,  they  continue,  but  we 
may  have  our  way  sooner 
than  you  think. 

As  all  students  of  world 
affairs  know,  the  object  of 
these  tactics  is  to  create 
disorder,  confusion  and 
impotence — and  not  for 
the  benefit  of  a  Socialist 
ideal  but  for  the  advance- 
ment of  a  national  entity 
operating  out  of  Moscow. 

The  only  chink  in  this 
wall  of  imperialism  is  a 
man  who  rules  a  very 
tough  country  inhabited  by  a  very  tough 
people— MARSHAL  TITO  of  Yugo- 
slavia. Last  year  he  said,  in  effect:  Cer- 
tainly, we  Yugoslavs  are  Communists. 
But  we  are  also  Yugoslavs.  We  are  defi- 
nitely not  Russians. 

Russia  did  not  like  it,  especially  the 
Russian  officials  living  in  Belgrade  off 
the  fat  of  Yugoslav  bounty.  Tito  said  to 
them:  The  feast  is  finished,  go  home. 

We  had  better  not  expect  too  much 
of  Tito.  The  quarrel  between  him  and 
Stalin  is,  for  the  moment,  a  family  spat 
that  comes  to  this:  Shall  the  Communist 
state  be  a  commonwealth  like  Britain 
with  each  member  self-sufficient  and 
more  or  less  independent,  or  shall  it  be 
an  empire,  conducted  lock,  stock  and 
barrel  for  the  benefit  of  Moscow? 

Tito  says:  Commonwealth.  Stalin 
says:  Empire.  It  may  become  more  than 
a  family  brawl  later.  But  now,  that's 
all  it  is. 

The  Chinese  are  a  problem  of  the 
same  order.  There,  the  members  of  the 
Overseas  Press  Club  picked  a  charming 
man  who  is  made  of  steel — MAO  TSE- 
TUNG.  He  was  educated  and  indoc- 
trinated in  Moscow  and  has  carried  all 
before  him,  using  guns  supplied  by  Rus- 
sia. The  man  is  strong,  has  ideals,  and 
most  of  the  Chinese  liberals,  disillu- 
sioned with  the  corruption  of  Chiang's 
regime,  are  behind  him. 


There  is  reason  for  believing 
leans    to    the    commonwealth    t\ 
Communism    which,    sooner    orj| 
means   conflict   with    Moscow, 
has  it  that  writer  Anna  Louise   r 
was  expelled  from  Russia,  after  y  I 
devotion    to    Communism,    merel 
cause  she  wanted  to  tell  Mao  wrB 
had  told  Tito  a  year  before:  Be  ycj| 
be  your  own  nationality  first. 

The  world  to  the  West  is  beinf| 
mostly  in  Washington.  There 
snatching  or  borrowing  of  land  or 
there.  The  progress  among  this 
of  democratic,  individualistic  rial 
slow,  but  it  is  picking  up  speed.B 
nomic  rehabilitation  comes  firsH 
PAUL  HOFFMAN,  who  did  a  wl 
ful  job  with  Studebaker,  has  been  n 
to  the  list  of  twenty-five  for  his  w 
superintending  the  reconstruction 
rope.  He  is  making  enormous 
The  incessant  Soviet  attacks  again 
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Another  thing — don't  try  to  win  every  arg    j 
ment.    If  he  says  the  capital  of  New  Jersey  1 1 
Newark,  after  about  five  minutes  admit  he  I 
right.    Then  when  his  ego's  all  puffed  up,  t  j 
him  for  a  new  dress  or  coat.  .  .  .  Now  star 
back  so  I  can  see  how  my  little  girl  lool 


\ 


im 
j 

are  the  best  proof  there  is  that  hi: 
gram  is  a  success.  The  Co  mm 
know  that  they  make  no  converts  ■ 
men  have  work.  Party  membt 
has  fallen  off  in  all  Marshall 
countries. 

The  one  great  political  action  o 
part  of  the  West  is  the  North  At 
Pact,  which  is  also  a  military  uni , 
the  Western  Powers.  It  makes  pro 
for  immediate  military  aid  and  fo 
intercession  should  disaster  strike 
member  nation. 

Above  all,  the  pact  is  a  foundatic 
greater  international  co-operatic 
condition  which  might  still  saw 
fast-fading  dream  of  a  single  v 
Standing  stanchiy  behind  the  pac 
PRESIDENT  HARRY  S.  TRU! 
and  SECRETARY  OF  STATE  D 
ACHESON,  who  is  a  hard-boned  i 
with  a  profound  knowledge  of  the  '  ^ 
as  it  really  is.  Neither  he  nor  the 
dent  has  abandoned  the  hope  that 
may  be  a  way  of  weaving  the  two 
ing  worlds  together.  But  they  are  f 
the  grim  realities  as  they  exist  tod; 

Linked  closely  to  the  pact  is  the  < 
opment  of  a  United  States  of  Eu 
which  already  has  a  solid  nude 
Benelux — Belgium,  the  Netherland 
Luxembourg.  Its  creator  and  cngin 
the  Belgian  Prime  Minister.  P/ 
HENRr  SPAAK,    probably    Eui 

Collier's  for  May  28, 
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illianl  statesman,  who  is  known 
>  <J\  as  Europe's  Spank-plug  and 
nelux'as  Spaakisian.  He  is  suc- 
i.  cajoling  these  three,  narrowly 
countries  into  giving  up  a  few 
•  traditional  privileges  for  the  s.tkc 

mi  a  sounder  economy. 

c  United  States  and  in  Europe. 

wrseas  Press  Club  found  other  tig- 

•u>   are   vital    to   am    scheme    OJ 

luchitecturc  yet  who  do  not   fit 

,  nto  a  pattern.    In  America  we 

A!  II  R    REUTHHR.   chiet    ol 

I  ted  Automobile  Workers.    He  is 

t  ng  new,  the  labor  statesman  who 

rthe  two  worlds,  not  Communism 

:r   lapitalism,  but  a  captive  working 

rsus  a  free  one.  He  is  the  mo\  nig 

i  an   effort   to   send   labor  am- 

rs  overseas  to  convert  European 

lionists  to  a  philosophy  that  is 

}ut  opposed  to  Moscow. 

1    ;reat  men  of  Ennland  do  not  lead 

once  did.  but  PRIME  MINIS- 

LEMENT  ATTLEE  and  FOR- 

MIMSIER    ERNEST    BEVIN 

tXL'   eld  great   world   power.    While 

>    ON  CHURCHI1  1   holds  no  po- 

tfflce  of  importance   today,   his 

as  been  placed  on  the  list  be- 

icre  is  no  statesman  whose  words 

cle  the  world   more   rapidly  or 

jift  of  epithet  can  echo  in  as  many 

lcries.  His  phrase,  "the  Iron  Cur- 

ming  at   a  climactic  moment, 

d  the  thinking  of  nations. 

France,   the   club   has  chosen 

L  CHARLES  DE  GAULLE, 

ting  as  a  goad  and  a  gadfly,  has 

llimmeasurably  in  weakening  the 

m   left.     From   Spain   has   come 

fclSCO  FRANCO.   Of  his  views 

ftmunism.  we  can  have  no  dcubt. 

■liberalism,  we  are  far  less  sure. 

I  Iberian  Peninsula  may  become 

Iry  essential  if  war  should  break 

Europe,  and  this  makes  the  friend- 

c  the  Spanish  leader  an  element'of 

to  the  Western  Powers. 

ed  because  he  is  stronger  than 

ope's  political  leaders  figuring 

Id  war  is  the  man  of  the  Vatican 

POPE.  More  hated,  more  feared 

re  maligned  by  the  Communists 

lyone  else,  he  is  turning  the  po- 

t  Jjivordplay  between  East  and  West 

it-  frrusade  for  religion,  decent  moral- 

t  ika  way  of  living  we  know.  He  has 

!eSd  one  great  victory  to  date:  the 

s  Jimmunist  triumph  in   last  year's 

rl  Jrlfctions. 

n  the  edges  of  the  two  worlds,  the 
-Jlrs  of  the   Overseas   Press   Club 
tominated   others,   each   a   great 
■  M 


man  in  himself,  each  a  focal  point  of 
problems  which  affect   un  all.    In   India 

there  is,  of  course,  MOTH  \i  NEHRU, 

the   central   figure   of   non-Soviet     Isia 
Now    leading   the   multimillions   of    his 
people  up  the  hard  road  of  national  ex- 
istence, he  is  quite  aware  ol  the  machina- 
tions ol  Moscow  and  has  already  done 

much  to  block  its  further  expansion. 

Closer  to  Europe  are  the  Arabs,  with 
i  II  MM  WEI/MANN  dominating  the 
non-Arab  storm  center  ol  Israel.  Israel's 
neighbor,  rrans-Jordan,  has  as  its  chief, 
IBS  HUSSEIN  ABDUL]  AH.  probably 
the  strongest  and  most  intelligent  of  the 
Arab  leaders.  The  Arab  nations  are  im- 
portant both  economically  and  politi- 
cally, for  their  conquest  would  mean 
immense  petroleum  riches  as  well  as  the 
fulfillment  of  Russia's  old  dream  of  ac- 
cess to  the  Mediterranean. 

Named  from  an  area  still  farther  from 
the  periphery  is  JAN  SMUTS  of  South 
Africa.  He  counts  as  a  man  and  states 
man  of  great  vision  whose  utterances 
have  influenced  the  course  of  world  af- 
fairs on  more  than  one  occasion.  He  is 
especially  noteworthy  today  because  he 
is  opposing  his  country's  new  and  reac- 
tionary regime — which  seems  about  to 
enact  all  of  Hitler's  genocidal  legislation 
together  with  anti-Negro  and  anti-Indian 
trimmings  of  its  own. 

From  South  America,  there  came  one 
name  only — JUAN  PER6N.  His  pri- 
vate ambition  is  to  unite  all  Latin  Amer- 
ica under  Argentine  leadership.  A 
plump,  energetic  man.  he  divides  his 
power  with  a  handsome  and  dynamic 
woman,  his  wife  Evita.  As  yet,  Peron 
has  made  no  great  progress  toward  his 
dream.  But  he  is  important  because  he 
stands  for  a  new  orientation  on  a  con- 
tinent that  each  day  assumes  greater 
importance. 

There  are  many  nonpolitical  figures 
worthy  of  the  adjective  great,  but  none 
plays  a  telling  role.  The  men  of  the 
laboratories  remain  more  or  less  passive 
instruments  of  their  governments.  And 
amona  the  military  men.  only  one  stands 
out— GENERAL  DOUGLAS  MAC- 
ARTHUR.  Dominant  in  Japan,  he 
serves  as  a  force  for  educating  the  Japa- 
nese to  the  ways  of  democracy,  and  as  a 
check  to  Communist  expansion. 

These,  then,  are  the  men  who  shape 
our  world.  They  can  be  likened  to  men 
seated  at  the  wheels  of  speeding  automo- 
biles. If  they  have  time,  if  they  have  the 
skill  and  the  alertness  and  the  good  will. 
they  can  avert  the  collision  that  will 
mean  destruction  and  death.  Our  fate  is 
in  their  hands.  the  end 
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Viewpoint 


'■  Tiat  can  you  expect  with 
e  kind  of  people  we  put  in 
fice?  More  of  us  should  run, 

I   en  though   it's  a  sacrifice!" 


"They  asked  George  to  run 
for  city  alderman  but  he 
begged  off.  He  said  it 
would  take  too  much  time" 


DAVE    CEftARO 


Gear  Shift  Control  I 

Start  in  Neutral. 
Shift  to  Forward  or 
shift  fo  Reverse. 

That's  different! 

Mile-Master  Fuel  Tank  I  Replaces  the 

lank  on  the  motor  and  eliminates  that  "ex- 
tra  can'*  you  used  to  carry  along.  Holds 
5  gallons!  Put  it  anywhere  in  your  boat 
and  plug  it  into  motor  "click.'"  Run  all 
day  without  refueling!  T/utt's  different! 

Acceleration— wow!  Still  this  10.0  h. p.* 
I  Kill -of- fire  trolls  at  a  "snail's  pace!" 
That's  different! 

Features— 40  of  "em!  All  combining  to 
give  you  new  outboarding  thrills— new 
all-around  performance  -new  control 
and  convenience.  (Jet  into  a  boat  and 
see  for  yourself! 

See  the  01)  at  your  Johnson  dealer's. 
Look  for  his  name  under  "Outboard 
Motors'"  in  your  classified  phone  book. 

5  Great  Johnsons  for  1949 

MODEL  HD  — Small  Alternofe  Fifing  Twin   .    .   2  5  HP.* 
MODEL  TD  — Medium  Alternate  Firing  Twin    .    J.O  HP  • 
MODEL  OD  — Large  Alternate  Firing  Twin  wilh 
Gear  Shift  Control  and  MileMolter  Fuel  Tank   .   10.0  HP  * 
MODEL    SD  —  Super  Alternate  Firing  Twin 

with  MileMotter  Fuel  Tank 16.0  HP.* 

MODEL  PO-Heo»y  Out*  Oppoied  Twin  .    .  22.0  H.P.» 


eAII  ratinir*  ere  OIIC  frrtiflrd  Drake 
H.  P.  .a  4000  r.p.  m. 


Sensation 


Motor's   running  -  boot   isn't.    Thot'i    NEUTRAL  I 

/      HANDY   CHART 

Write  for  the  1949  Sea- 
Horse   Handy  Chart. 
Illustrates,  charts  the  QD  and  the 
4  other  (treat  Johnsons  for  '49. 
lyd 
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All  features  fully  described     and 
what  feature*!  Wrife  today. 

JOHNSON   MOTORS 
300  Pershing  Road, Waukegan.  III. 
Johnson  Motor*  of  Canada.  PeUrboro 
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Editorials 


SAM  SERMAN 


LEAVE  US  IN  TOO,  HENRY 


HENRY  AGARD  WALLACE  has  come  out 
with  another  reverberating  blast  against  "the 
great  corporation  lords  and  their  retinue  of 
petty  politicians  and  power-hungry  militarists" 
and  also  against  "their"  newspapers,  radio  and 
motion  pictures. 

That's  rank  discrimination.    What  about  the 


magazines?  At  least  one  magazine — this  one: — 
would  consider  it  an  honor  to  be  a  target  of  Mr. 
Wallace's  attack.  It  feels  that  magazines  deserve 
to  stand  with  the  proud  band  of  free  American 
institutions  that  have  already  earned  his  disap- 
proval. 
Come  on,  Henry.  Make  it  unanimous. 


Let's  Spread  Bread 
As  We  Choose 


THE  dispute  between  the  butter  and  the  oleo- 
margarine people  is  finally  approaching  a  show- 
down in  Congress.  This  is  the  climax  of  an  old 
and  bitter  tight.  Many  thousands  of  words  and 
dollars  have  been  expended  on  it.  Over  the  years 
some  facts  have  been  distorted  or  lost  sight  of  in 
all  the  excitement.  But  the  argument  as  far  as 
justice  and  common  sense  are  concerned,  boils 
down  to  this: 

A  lot  of  people  prefer  butter  to  margarine.  If 
they  can  afford  it,  they  will  always  buy  it  in  pref- 
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erence  to  margarine  as  long  as  it  is  available. 
Then  there  are  people  who  would  about  as  soon 
eat  one  as  the  other.  They  may  buy  either  prod- 
uct or  both,  depending  on  a  variety  of  circum- 
stances. 

There  are  also  many  people  who  cannot  af- 
ford butter,  whatever  their  taste  preferences 
might  be. 

The  people  in  the  last  two  groups  are  entitled 
to  buy  margarine  without  penalty.  The  63-year- 
old  margarine  taxes  and  the  license  requirements 
for  manufacturers,  wholesalers  and  retailers 
should  be  lifted.  These  restrictions  have  always 
kept  the  price  of  margarine  artificially  high.  But 
there  is  also  disagreement  over  yellow  margarine. 
The  butter  people  want  it  banned  from  interstate 
commerce.  The  margarine  people  think  that  the 


housewife  should  not  be  required  to  color 
product  after  she  gets  it  home.  After  all,  I 
point  out,  buttermakers  color  their  product  I 
ing  most  months  of  the  year.  And  they  <j 
have  to  pay  a  tax  or  even  tell  the  public  that  <| 
has  been  added. 

The  law  now  requires  that  every  packaJ 
oleomargarine  be  identified  as  such.  The  Hi 
has  passed  a  bill  repealing  the  margarine  tl 
but  requiring  that  every  public  eating  place[ 
serves  its  patrons  margarine  instead  of  b| 
must  let  them  know  it. 

That  seems  fair  enough.  So  long  as  the  pi 
knows  what  it  is  getting  there  is  nothing  vail 
argue  about.  The  shopper  in  a  store  can  takf 
choice.  The  patron  of  a  restaurant  which  sel 
only  margarine  with  the  rolls  is  privilege^ 
walk  out  if  he  wants  to. 

When  these  conditions  are  met,  there  is  nol 
reason  why  the  federal  government  should! 
one  product  from  interstate  commerce  justl 
cause  it  partially  competes  with  a  similar  pro] 
that  sells  at  a  different  price. 

There  are  now  something  less  than  a  scoi| 
states  where  people  cannot  buy  yellow  ma 
rine,  and  could  not  no  matter  what  action  (I 
gress  took.  This  is  not  surprising,  of  coil 
because  the  butter-margarine  dispute  is  betvl 
the  dairy  states  and  the  states  which  procl 
cottonseed  and  soybeans,  the  principal  ingij 
ents  of  oleo. 

There  is  nothing  the  federal  government! 
or  should  do  about  this.  It  is  something  fori 
people  of  the  various  states  to  settle.  Whatf 
the  wisdom  involved,  any  state  can  close  its 
ders  to  the  import  of  butter  or  oleomargaii 
and  can  prohibit  the  manufacture  of  ei] 
within  the  state. 

But  it  is  silly  to  ask  the  federal  gover 
to  take  sides  in  this  state  fight  on  the  grot| 
that  unrestricted  sale  of  margarine  would  v| 
out  the  butter  and  dairy  industries.  As 
as  margarine  is  properly  identified,  andl 
long  as  people  come  equipped  with  both  tl 
buds  and  pocketbooks,  it  just  isn't  goknj| 
work  out  that  way. 


Mom  Knows  Best 


IT'S  MUCH  easier  to  tell  a  falsehood  tharl 
spot  one,  says  a  lie-detector  expert  who  receil 
opened  an  office  in  New  York.  But  the  td 
nique  of  detection  is  so  elaborate  that  his  sta| 
ard  fee  for  a  test  is  $100. 

We  can  think  of  a  number  of  oft-detected  H 
bands  who  would  take  issue  with  the  expert.  I 
fact,  at  $  100  a  throw,  they  might  even  be  tempi 
to  enter  the  field  in  competition,  and  withf 
more  complicated  equipment  than  the  intui| 
little  woman. 


Just  One  More  Bite,  DeJ 

SEVERAL  medals  were  awarded  this  sprl 
for  brand-new  varieties  for  familiar  vegetab| 
Needless  to  say,  the  medals  were  not  handed 
by  these  countless  parents  who,  after  finally  jl 
ting  little  Buster  to  eat  the  old-fashioned  kil 
now  fear  that  they  may  have  to  start  the  wh| 
process  over  again. 

Collier's  for  May  28,  14 
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GIVES  YOU  GREATER  COMFORT,  SAFETY,  MILEAGE 


OUT  OF  RYTHM:  Most  Cords 

are  "out-of-step"  like  an  awkward  squad. 
Loosely  tied  by  cross-threads,  they  tend  to 
bunch  or  separate.  Some  work  too  hard, 
others  not  hard  enough.  They  don't  work 
together.  Result:  Tire  doesn't  run  as 
smoothly.  Weak  spots  invite  trouble. 
Overstrained  cords  soon  wear  out. 


^f    rORDS"  MAKE  THE   DlFFEPm*. 
KYTHMIC-FLEX1NG   CUKu*  "'"ERENCE 


fcre  it  is— a  basic  difference  in  tires.  A  difference 
lu  can  see  for  yourself. 

■  jit's  the  new  B.  F.  Goodrich  Silvertown— with 
mthmic-flexing  cords"  that  give  you  a  "Rythm 

■  de"!  More  comfort,  more  safety,  more  miles'. 
I|ln  every  tire  there  are  thousands  of  cords  that 
#x  as  you  ride.  Comfort,  safety,  mileage  depend 
Mot  on  how  well  they  work  together. 

In  most  tires,  cords  are  "hobbled"  by  cross- 
treads.  Some  are  too  loose,  some  too  tight.  They 
Inch  in  places,  gap  in  others.  Some  carry 
"to  much  strain,  some  loaf. 

'REATER  BFG  engineers  have  done  away 
OMFORT  Wlt^  cross-tnreads.  Cords  are  evenly 
|  spaced  under  uniform  tension  and 

jaled  in  live  rubber.  As  a  result,  BFG  cords  flex 

Inly  B.  F.  Goodrich  gives  you  "rythmic-flexing  cords"  in  every  tire  for  every  purpose 


together  in  perfect  rythm  to  give  you  more 
cushioning  effect  and  a  smoother  ride. 

EXTRA    ^acn  corc'  car"es  'ts  share.  No  over- 

strained  cords  to  break  under  stress. 

SAFETY    No  "slacker"  corjs  BFG  " rythmic-flex- 

ing  cords"  take  the  gaff— flex  right  back  for  more. 

LONGER  ^ee  c^'s  basic  difference  in  tires 
at  your  B.  F.  Goodrich  dealer.  Once 
you  compare  "rythmic-flexing  cords" 

with  old-type  cords,  you'll  never  want  anything 

less  than  the  B.  F.  Goodrich  "Rythm   Ride"! 

The  B.  F.  Goodrich   Company,  Akron,  Ohio. 

P.  S.  COLD  RUBBER  ADDED  FOR    EVEN  MOKE  MILES! 

Pioneered  by  B.  F.  Goodrich  in  1941  —  the  new  longer- 
mileage  cold  rubber  is  now  being  added  to  the  treads 
of  all  BFG  passenger  car  tires. 


Mctro-Culdnvn-Mnvfi  presents 

SPENCER  TRACY 

DEBORAH  KERR 

.."EDWARD,  MY  SON" 

mii*  IAN  HUNTER.  LEUEEN  MacGRATH 

JAMES  DONALD. MERVYN  JOHNS 

HARRIETTE  JOHNS 

tinned  on  the  Play  by 
ROBERT  MORLEY  AND  NOEL  LANGLEY 
Streen  Play  by  DONALD  OGDEN  STEWART 

Produced  by EDWIN  H.  KNOPF 

Directed  by GEORGE  CUKOR 


This  seems  to  he  the  year  for  transforming 
great  Broadway  plays  into  greater  Holly- 
wood hits.  First  came  M-G-M's  picturization 
of  "Command  Decision".  Now,  "Edward, 
My  Son",  which  took  New  York  by  storm 
as  a  legitimate  offering,  comes  before  us 
trebled  in  intensity  and  dramatic  impact  as 
another  fine  M-G-M  film. 

It  is  readily  understandable  that  "Edward. 
My  Son"  should  be  a  hit.  It  is  the  story  of 
Arnold  Boult's  ruthless  rise  to  power,  how 
he  stopped  at  nothing  to  make  a  life  for  his 
son.  This  is  the  story  of  the  pitfalls  that  are 
in  the  path  of  success.  The  forces  gather  to 
corner  him.  reaching  even  into  the  little 
hide-away  that  the  tabloids  have  come  to 
call  a  "love-nest". 

This  amazing  central  figure  penetrates  the 
lives  of  a  remarkably  realistic  group  of 
characters,  the  beautiful  wife  who  couldn't 
be  bought,  the  family  friend  who  secretly 
adored  her,  the  partner  who  paid  for  Boult's 
crimes  and  Boult's  secretary  drawn  irre- 
sistibly to  him  by  his  power  and  cunning. 

Great  as  was  Spencer  Tracy's  perform- 
ance in  "Cass  Timberlane",  this  one  is 
greater.  As  for  his  wife,  beautiful  Deborah 
Kerr,  comes  before  us  once  again  as  an 
actress  of  rare  talent  and  personality. 

We  also  call  your  attention  to  a  lovely 
newcomer,  Leueen  MacGrath,  who,  as 
Arnold  Boult's  secretary,  combines  super- 
efficiency  with  super-eveiything.  We  hope  to 
see  lots  more  of  her.  In  addition,  Ian 
Hunter,  James  Donald,  Mervyn  Johns  and 
Harriette  Johns  provide  astonishingly  excit- 
ing performances. 

From  the  original  play  which  was  notable. 
Donald  Ogden  Stewart  has  created  an  excel- 
lent script.  The  direction  by  George  Cukor 
is  Superb  (note' the  capital  "S").  It  was  pro- 
duced with  vigor  and  dramatic  vision  by 
Edwin  H.  Knopf. 

"Edward,  My  Son"  is  the  kind  of  film 
that  will  be  discussed  wherever  and  when- 
ever great  movies  are  mentioned.  To  miss 
it  would  be  denying  yourself  a  fascinating 
entertainment  experience. 
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Week's  Mail 


Life-Saving  Article 

Dear  Mr.  Ruppel:  An  incalculable  nL 
of  lives  will  be  saved  by  101  Answc 
Cancer  (Apr.  16th). 

Terrible,  also,  is  the  certainty  that  ml 
thousands  of  cancer  sufferers  will  die  f 
cause  they  cannot  pay  the  cost  of  the 
ventive  and  curative  treatments  outline 
the  article.  These  thousands  are  too  pool 
afford  to  live:  Radium  and  surgery  tr| 
ments  are  not  available  to  them.  Theyf 
serve  to  live.  Congress  is  now  spenc| 
billions  of  dollars  to  save  millions  fromf 
ravages  of  war. 

Avery  C.  Moore,  Sonora,  t| 

Our  Friend  Irma 

Dear  Editor:  Just  wanted  to  tell  you  ll 
Kyle  Crichton's  nice  piece  about  me  in  [ 
Apr.  2d  issue  (Oh,  You  Beautiful  Bloml 
has  caused  an  overwhelming  increase  in  [ 
fan  mail.  Cuess  Mr.  Crichton  emphasi] 
my  generosity  and  my  bank  account 
much.  At  least  150  people  I've  heard  frl 
to  date  could  use  money — much  more  til 
my  friend  Uncle  Sam  wants  just  once  a  yi| 
One  man  needs  $10,000  to  pay  off  a  mil 
gage,  another  wanted  $6,000  to  invest  i| 
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This  check  is  for  taxes 

business.   A  nurse  would  like  plane  fare  l| 
a  vacation  in  New  York  and  Bermuda, 
know  from   the  article,"  she  wrote,  "y 
never  write  letters.  So  you  simply  can  w 
it  directly  to  the  air  lines  for  me." 

In  order  to  keep  enough  money  on  ha 
for  my  taxes,  I'd  Like  your  readers  to  kn< 
I'm  not  quite  as  dumb  as  My  Friend  Im 
I'd  still  like  to  know  the  person  who  gets  i 
money,  and  enjoy  seeing  the  results. 

Marie  Wilson,  Hollywood,  C 

The  Kicker 

M'sieurs:  I  do  believe  Collier's  is  comi 
out  of  its  long  coma.  Forty  years  ago  I  v. 
never  without  a  copy  of  Collier's  in  r 
hand.  It  was  a  kicker  in  those  days. 

How  I  used  to  exult  when  it  exposed  p; 
ent  medicines,  fake  stock  promoters,  frau 
and  Big  Business  bilkers,  without  fear 
favor. 

Later  it  became  soft,  innocuous  and 
withdrew  my  support.  In  a  moment  of  a 
sent-mindedness  I  glanced  through  a  co 
of  April  2d  issue  and  saw  the  title  Our  Ree 
ing  Halls  of  Justice.  I  couldn't  believe  r 
eyes.  Now  you're  doing  something,  felli 
We  need  a  lot  of  such  exposures.  There's 
feeble  spark  of  life  with  the  old  carca 
yet.   How  I  love  a  kicker! 

A.  L.  Barber,  Los  Angeles,  C 

Braves'  New  World! 

Gentlemen:  Bill  Fay  is  far  out  in  right  fie  !I 
with  his  Baseball's  Winners  of  1949  (Ai 
16th). 
He  rates  Brooklyn  to  beat  the  Brave  | 


All  lines  lead  to  YOU 


YOU  may  be  thousands  of  miles  from  the 
ones  you  want  to  talk  to— yet  the  tele- 
phone brings  you  together  quickly,  clearly. 
Western  Electric  helps  to  make  it  that  way. 
Our  part  within   the  Bell  System  is  to 
furnish  the  things  that  make  good  telephone 


service  possible.  Bell  scientists  design,  we 
produce  and  telephone  company  people  oper- 
ate the  equipment,  a  triple-action  with  one 
aim — good  service  for  you.  Result:  Americans 
have  the  best  telephone  service  on  earth  at 
the  lowest  possible  cost. 


^NUFACTURER  PURCHASER 


lephone  apporatus  for 
4#«li  System. 


of  supplies  for  Bell 
Telephone  companies. 


DISTRIBUTOR 

of  Bell  telephone  appa- 
ratus and  supplies. 


INSTALLER 

of  Bell  System  central 
office  equipment. 


A  UNIT  OF  THE  BELL 


SYSTEM  SINCE  1882 


With  what?  The  Braves  will  breeze  again 
into  the  National  League  pennant  this  year. 
With  Johnny  Sain  and  Warren  Spahn  going 
good  and  with  the  fastest  infield  in  the  entire 
league,  Braves  rooters  will  just  sit  back  and 
yawn  when  Brooklyn  comes  to  town! 

The    Boston    Red    Sox    will    also    come 
through  on  top — if  they  get  the  pitching. 

Fred  E.  Langley,  Waltham,  Mass. 

.  .  .  Bill  Fay  picked  the  Cleveland  Indians  to 
finish  second.  Bill  is  entitled  to  his  opinion. 
But  it's  blasphemy  to  say  Lou  Boudreau's 
lifetime  batting  average  is  .292.  It's  .299  and 
will  be  over  .300  by  next  October,  Bill. 

Robert  Obojski,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

.  .  .  Ever  since  Collier's  added  Inside  Sports, 
I  have  not  missed  a  single  copy. 

Jack  Wensinger,  Marion,  Ohio 

Weeks'  Work 

Fellahs:  Perhaps  I'm  mistaken  but  it  seems 
this  Jack  Week?  hasn't  gone  to  too  much 
trouble  checking  ring  rules  before  tossing 
his  story  Day  of  Glory  (Mar.  19th)  on  your 
desk.  Doesn't  a  fighter  who  is  knocked 
down  three  times  in  a  single  round  (espe- 
cially during  a  championship  show)  lose  the 
fight  on  a  T.K.O.? 

Bruce  W.  Osterman,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

The  N.  Y.  State  Boxing  Commission  says: 
"In  New  York  the  three-knockdown  rule 
applies  only  to  nonchampionship  bouts. 
When  the  title  is  at  stake  the  bout  is  not 
stopped,  no  matter  how  many  times  a  fighter 
is  dropped,  unless  the  man,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  referee,  should  not  be  allowed  to 
continue." 


Bradford 

Editor  Collier's:  I  have  followed  Roark 
Bradford's  Little  Bee  Bend  ranch  stories 
for  years  and  it  is  with  sorrow  that  I  have 
learned  of  his  death.  I  am  writing  to  ask 
if  there  are  any  plans  for  publishing  the 
stories  in  book  form. 

Margaret  Smith,  Portland,  Ore. 

Harpers  will  publish  two  collections  of  sto- 
ries that  appeared  in  these  pages.  The  Green 
Roller  this  spring,  Little  Bee  Bend  in  1950. 

Madras  7,  India 

Editor:  Permit  me  to  express  my  gratitude 
for  the  masterpiece  painting  of  The  Life  of 
Christ  (Jan.  1st)  by  Mr.  Ayres  Houghtelling. 
I  am  sure  it  was  a  new  inspiration  to  Chris- 
tians and  non-Christians  alike. 

S.  Srini  Vasan,  Madras  7,  India 

Modest  Texas 

Dear  Sirs:  We  would  like  to  know  if  Cap- 
tain James  Gallagher  (My  Hop  Around  the 
World,  Apr.  16th)  is  trying  to  out-Texan  us 
natives.  On  page  66  he  states  (we)  "broke 
out  into  beautiful  clear  weather  over  east 
Texas,  near  the  Mississippi  River." 

Texas  is  a  mammoth  state,  one  that  re- 
quires some  time  to  fly  across  even  in  a 
globe-circling  B-50.  At  one  time  we  claimed 
a  huge  slice  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  area, 
but  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  we  never 
have  made  any  claim  to  that  area  east  of  the 
Sabine  River.  If  Captain  Gallagher  will 
consult  his  map  of  the  United  States  he  will 
note  that  there  is  a  narrow  strip  of  lowland 
between  the  Sabine  and  the  Mississippi  that 
is  called  Louisiana. 

Robert  E.  Bayless,  Greenville,  Texas 

Reader  Bayless,  possibly  thinking  in  terms 
of  auto  driving,  is  nevertheless  right.  Cap- 
tain Gallagher  was  about  a  half  hour  from 
the  Mississippi — not  far,  considering  that 
it  was  a  global  flight. 

Heathens  Here  Too! 

Dear  Editor:  Re  Betty  Betz's  article  Jap 
Kids  Are  Our  Job  (Apr.  9th)  I  suggest  5,- 
000.000  copies  of  the  Primers  of  Democracy 
be  distributed  in  our  own  schools  and  a  few 


of  the  same  principles  be  applied  by 
of  our  own  home-grown  li'l  heathens. 

With  approximately  300  years  of  Al 
can  ancestors  our  little  son,  aged  si 
serves  his  Anglo-Saxon  schoolmates  al 
school's  punching  boy,  because  of  his 
skin,  dark  hair  and  eyes,  and  Latin  i  \ 
Several  years  ago  in  a  neighboring  \n 
Spanish-speaking  people  were  not  all  t 
to  sit  in  the  same  pews  with  other 
shipers. 

My  husband  was  asked  (in  a  whispt  i 
leave  a  restaurant  "because  we  don't 
Mexicans  here."  The  following  day  hi 
for  a  POE  and  "fought  valiantly  fo  i 
country"  for  18  months  before  a  Jap  s-i 
sent  him  to  the  hospital  for  18  months. 
Yah,  poor  li'l  Jap  heathens. 

C.  Salaz,  Denver,  ( | 

.  .  .  Can  the  Japanese  love  and  respect  I 
we  restrict  them  and  refuse  them  su| 
small  thing  as  a  candy  bar,  as  Miss 
says? 

Have  we  forgotten  Roosevelt  alrel 
"Today  we  seek  a  moral  basis  for  peacl 
cannot  be  a  real  peace  if  it  fails  to  rcl 
nize  brotherhood.  It  cannot  be  a  «l 
peace  if  small  nations  must  live  in  fea| 
powerful  nations.  .  .  ." 

Miss  Joanne  Corkle,  Frostburg,  I 

The  O-Cent  John  L.  Lewis 

My  Dear  Sir:  Re  your  very  enlightenin|| 
tide  Stampede  in  Stamps  (Apr.  2d),  wl 
the  national  coal  industry  wonder  aboutl 
commemorative  U.S.  postage  stamp  se] 
While  the  200th  birthday  of  the  great  [ 
vital  coal  industry  has  passed  by  four  y| 
— and  55,000  coal  miners  killed  in  the  m| 
mines  of  this  country  in  the  past  30  yc'l 
125,000  crippled  and  2.000,000  injurec 
plain  barnyard  fowl,  a  chicken,  was  featil 
on  a  commemorative  U.S.  postage  sta  | 
last  year!  Whatever  hatred  that  some  i 
nurse  against  John  L.  Lewis — the  coall 
dustry  is  not  John  L.  Lewis — he  is  only 
person  connected  with  it. 

Coal  Miner  Artist,  Eldorado,  I 


Graziano 

Dear  Sir:  Orchids  to  Collier's  for  the  Rcl 
Graziano  series  (Trouble  Is  My  Mi«l 
Name,  Apr.  9th-23d).  As  a  frequent  visj 
at  Mr.  Stillman's  Eight'  Avenue  Sock  Sl| 
I  have  seen  Rocky  work  out  and  heard  . 
talk.  Author  Walter  Bernstein  and  his  \| 
recorder  got  the  real  Rock  for  you.  Thefl 
quence  where  the  Rock's  gang  play  foot  f 
with  the  boys  with  hard  hats  is  one  of 
funniest  bits  of  writing  I've  read  in  a  l|| 
time.   Congratulations! 

Frank  L.  Harvey,  New  York,  N.| 

.  .  .  The  story  of  Rocky  Graziano  is  a  wj| 
of  space  in  my  opinion.  Rocky  is  allergii| 
education,  work  in  any  form,  and  Army  l| 
Why  anyone  should  be  interested  in 
story  or  performance  of  this  bum  is  beyJ 
me.      Mrs.  J.  Baldwin,  Schenectady,  N.I 

.    .    .   The   series   has   a    sock    like   1 
Zale's.  .  .  .        Phil  Burnef,  Newark, ' 


1 


Pittsburgh  in  Black  &  Wh 

Editor:  Re  that  masterpiece  of  color 
tography,  Face  of  the  U.S.A.,  entitled 
burgh,  Pa.  (Apr.  9th),  picturing  it  as 
allegorical  inferno  of  smoke,  flame  and  bu 
ing  muscles  is  all  nonsense.  People  hi 
been  born,  lived  and  died  within  the  lin 
of  this  noisy  town  without  having  evens* 
a  Bessemer  converter  in  action. 

Pittsburgh  is  this — a  town  of  bad  weath 
much  rowdyism,  poor  eating  places,  d 
high  rents.  The  barrooms  and  movies  i 
always  full  and  the  libraries  empty;  rr 
sacrifice  whole  lifetimes  working  for  inc 
ferent  large  corporations.  A  city  of  slu 
and  also  extravagantly  landscaped  estai 
where  the  highest  ambition  is  to  have  a  j 
paying  "big  dough"  and  to  have  a  w( 
polished  automobile.  Men  live  and  die  hi 
in  a  way  God,  I  am  sure,  never  intended. 
Walter  E.  Fornof,  Pittsburgh,  1 
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I  FRESH  BLADE  IN  A 

FLASH! 


A  CLEAN  SHAVE  IN  A 

FLASH! 


MONEY   BACK   GUARANTEE 

Try  this  amazing,  newly  adjusted  one-piece  Gem  Razor. 
If  it  does  not  live  up  to  every  claim  — return  razor  and 
remaining  blades  in  original  package  to  Gem  Razors, 
B'klyn  1,  N.  Y.  and  your  money  will  be  refunded  in  full ! 


HEM  GUARANTEES 
ONCE  OVER... AND  YOU'RE  CLEAN! 


DISCRIMINATING  PEOPLE  PREFER 


MR.  PETER  PERKINS,  inter- 
national  8-goal  polo  player. 
Mr.  Perkins  is  a  discriminat- 
es ]"dge  of  horses  and  is 
equally  discriminating  in 
his  choice  of  cigarettes. 


Discriminating  people  prefer  Herbert  Tareyton  because  they 
appreciate  the  kind  of  smoking  that  only  a  cork  tip  can  give.  The 
cork  tip  doesn't  stick  to  the  lips  . . .  it's  clean  and  firm.  And  discrimi- 
nating people  prefer  Herbert  Tareyton  because  their  modern  size  not 
only  means  a  longer,  cooler  smoke,  but  that  extra  measure  of  fine 
tobacco  makes  Herbert  Tareyton  today's  most  unusual  cigarette  value. 

THERE'S     SOMETHING     ABOUT     THEM     YOU'LL     LIKE 

Copr.,  The  American  Tobacco  Compauy 


Keep  Up  with  the  World 

BY  FUELING   FOSTER 


During  the  few  seconds  that  pass  be- 
tween the  time  a  person  starts  to  dial 
a  local  telephone  number  and  the  time 
he  begins  to  hear  the  ringing  sound, 
at  least  1,800  electric  circuits  have 
either  opened  or  closed. 


*****- 


Scores  of  articles  in  use  in  Vatican 
City  were  manufactured  in  the  U.S. 
including,  for  example,  most  of  the 
city's  fountain  pens,  safety  razors, 
typewriters  and  motorcars.  All  its 
telephone  equipment  was  made  in 
America  and  was  installed  by  Ameri- 
can workmen.  The  library  keeps  its 
books  on  shelves  made  in  Jersey  City 
and  has  them  filed  in  accordance 
with  the  cataloguing  system  of  the 
Library  of  Congress  in  Washington. 

**  ******* 

Few  beauty  aids  were  ever  as  clumsy 
and  difficult  as  the  cheek  plumpers 
that  were  in  vogue  among  the  women 
of  America  and  Europe  about  a  cen- 
tury ago.  Consisting  of  two  hollow 
silver  balls,  placed  in  each  side  of  the 
mouth,  they  rounded  out  flabby  and 
wrinkled  cheeks.  A  connecting  wire, 
under  the  tongue,  held  them  in  place 
so  the  wearer  could  laugh,  talk  and 
eat  without  danger  of  having  them 
slip  and  choke  her  to  death. 

********* 

Because  they  are  born,  spend  their 
lives  and  die  aboard  small  vessels  in 
the  Sulu  Sea,  the  Bajaus,  a  tribe  of 
Malays,  are  so  used  to  the  motion  of 
their  boats  that,  when  they  go  ashore, 
walking  on  the  steady  ground  makes 
them  dizzy  and  "earthsick." 

********* 

One  of  the  most  malicious  and 
widely  accepted  falsehoods  is  the  yarn 
about  the  Black  Hole  of  Calcutta,  the 
small  cell  in  which  123  of  146  British 
soldiers  were  allegedly  imprisoned 
and  died  of  suffocation  on  the  night 
of  June  19-20,  1756.  A  disgruntled 
British  army  officer,  who  had  suffered 
defeat  at  the  hands  of  the  Indians, 
told  the  tale  for  revenge  months  after 
the  tragedy  was  supposed  to  have  oc- 
curred, and  the  story  has  since  been 
published  as  historical  fact.  Yet  no 
mention  of  any  such  deed  is  found 
in  the  dispatches  and  articles  written 
at  the  time;  and  the  story  has  been 
definitely  disproved  by  numerous 
eminent  scholars.     In  1902,  a  large 


volume  of  irrefutable  facts  on  th< 
subject  was  presented  to  the  authori 
ties,  accompanied  by  a  petition  ti 
have  the  falsehood  omitted  from  fu 
ture  books.  The  authorities,  how 
ever,  replied  by  erecting  a  memoria 
on  the  site. — By  Dorothea  Claus 
Longmeadow ,  Massachusetts. 

********* 

In  18th-century  Sweden  a  country 
wide  controversy  arose  over  tht 
possible  injurious  effects  of  tea  anc 
coffee.  So  the  king  chose  twin  broth 
ers  to  act  as  guinea  pigs.  He  releasee 
them  from  a  prison,  where  they  wen 
serving  life  sentences,  on  conditior 
that  one  would  drink  a  large  quantity 
of  tea  and  the  other  a  large  quan 
tity  of  coffee  every  day.  Decades  latei 
the  question  seemed  settled  when  tht 
tea  drinker  died  at  the  age  of  eighty 
three  from  senility,  and  the  coffee 
drinker  died  at  ninety-four  as  the  re 
suit  of  an  accident. 

********  * 

Fish  sometimes  get  their  heads  stuck  I 
in  food  containers  thrown  fron- 
vessels  and  are  never  able  to  free 
themselves  completely.  Evidently, 
these  incidents  are  not  uncommon, 
because  so  many  fish  have  been  found 
with  their  necks  or  bodies  tightly  en- 
circled by  such  objects  as  rims  of  tin 
cans,  hoops  of  barrels  and  rings  of 
wire-bound  boxes.  Not  long  ago  the 
crew  of  a  Cape  Cod  trawler  discovered 
12  of  these  fish  in  its  net  in  one  after- 
ndon.  And  a  European,  whose  hobby 
is  to  gather  and  mount  small  speci- 
mens, has  nearly  400  in  his  collection. 

********* 

Real  Scotch  whisky  is  made  only  in 
Scotland  and  is  usually  aged  from  five 
to  ten  years  before  it  is  blended.  Bui 
the  secret  of  its  smoothness  and  uni- 
formity lies  in  the  skill  of  the  blender 
who  may  use  as  many  as  thirty  dif- 
ferent straight  whiskies,  out  of  the 
some  one  hundred  available,  to  pro- 
duce a  particular  brand. 

********* 

The  Chinese  tell  fortunes  by  reading 
the  lines  of  the  feet,  believe  the  seat  of 
intellect  is  in  the  stomach  and  con- 
sider the  left  side  the  place  of  honor. 
They  also  have  five  elements — earth, 
fire,  water,  air  and  ether — as  well  as 
five  directions — north,  south,  east, 
west  and  center. 
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LooJ{  before  you  leap.. .  PLAY  SAFE! 


More  than  2000  boys  and  girls  under  15  years  of 
age  are  drowned  each  year  because  they  fail  to 
obey  common  sense  safety  rules,  according  to  the 
National  Safety  Council.  Teach  children  never  to 
jump  in  until  they  know  how  deep  the  water  is,  and 
never  to  swim  without  companions. 

REMEMBER  i   Safety  is  your  best  investment 


• 


\ 


o  other  tire  with  theee  safety  features ! 

seiberling  Safe  'Aire  Tire 


PATENTED   HEAT  VENTS 

Your  best  protection  against  dangerous 
Heat,  Tire  Enemy  No.  1.  Only  with 
HEAT  VENTS  can  tires  "breathe",  run 
cooler,  longer,  safer! 

AMAZING   CLAW   GRIP 

Gives  you  23%  more  "stopability"  than  con- 
ventional rib  treads.  Safe,  sure  stops  in  wet 
weather . .  .  greater  traction,  safer  steering. 
Let  your  Seiberling  dealer  show  you  how 
little  it  costs  to  own  the  World's  Safest  Tire! 


Sealed  *  Air .. . 

WORLD'S   SAFEST  TUBE! 

Seals  punctures  permanently  while  you  ride  .  .  . 
protects  against  blow-outs  before  they  happen! 
No  other  puncture-sealing  tube  has  Bulkheads 
(patented  by  Seiberling). 


RLING 


CREATORS    OF    SAFE'AIRE    AND    S  E  A  LE  D  •  Al  R  .  .  .  WO  R  LD'S    SAFEST    TIRE    AND   TUBE 


SEIBERLING  RUBBER  COMPANY   .   AKRON,  OHIO;  TORONTO,  ONTARIO,  CANADA 
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Here  are  Van  Heusen  Tee-Shirts 

in  handsome  stripes,  weaves  and  patterns — 

winners  in  every  sport  this  summer. 

You'll  like  theij  cool  comfort,  their  easy  fit .  .  . 

their  bright-as-outdoors  look.  For 

casual  shirts  you'll  want  to  buy  by  the 

box,  be  sure  you  say  Van  Tee  — 

the  Tee-Shirt  that  will  give  you  real  all-around 

service.  Models  shown  $2.95.  Others  $1  to  $3.50 

Van  Heusen 


f»EC  .    U  .    3.    PAT.   OFF. 


Tee-Shirts 


The  Weeks  Work 


RESIDENTS  of  Chillicothe,  Mis- 
souri, where  Artist  Fred  Irvin  was 
born,  may  recognize  parts  of  their 
town  in  this  week's  cover,  although 
the  statue  is  strictly  imaginative. 
In  planning  the  picture,  Mr.  Irvin 
first  photographed  friends  and 
models  in  various  poses.  Result: 
more  than  150  citizens  in  or  watch- 
ing a  parade  any  where  in  the  U.S.  A . 


Phillips-Jones  Corp.,  New  York  J,  N.  Y. 

Makers  of  Van  Heusen  Shirts 

Ties  •   Pajamas  •  Collars  •  Sport  Shirts 


EARL  WILSON'S  article,  The 
Crazy  Dreamers,  p.  27,  is 
unique  for  Earl  in  that  it 
doesn't  mention  his  Beautiful 
Wife,  generally  described  as  B.W.  "I 
usually  mention  her,"  he  says,  "be- 
cause the  way  for  a  man  to  get  ahead 
is  to  use  his  wife's." 

Actually  Wilson,  syndicated  col- 
umnist and  author,  always  takes  his 
missus  along  with  him  when  he  goes 
saloon-editing  around  New  York  and 
Hollywood.  "If  I  didn't  take  her 
along,  when  I  interview  the  glamor- 
pusses,"  he  explains,  "I'm  afraid  peo- 
ple might  talk,  especially  my  wife." 

Incidentally,  Wilson's  references  to 
"the  B.W."  has  led  to  the  formation 
of  a  few  "B.W.  Clubs,"  the  aim  of 
which  is  to  get  members'  husbands  to 
take  them  along  when  they  go  out  at 
night.  Sounds  sort  of  dangerous  to 
the  gentlemen. 

Wilson,  however,  didn't  take  his 
B.W.  along  to  get  the  dope  on  dope 
as  he  presents  it  in  the  marijuana 
piece.  To  find  out  how  the  marijuana 
traffic  works,  he  has  occasionally 
bought  some  "sticks"  around  Fifty- 
second  Street  in  New  York,  but  he's 
never  had  any  desire  to  smoke  them. 
When  researching  the  article  he  was 
perfectly  willing  to  go  the  whole  way 
for  Collier's  and  smoke  one,  just  to 
report  the  sensation.  We  turned  him 
down,  of  course,  being  unwilling  to 
encourage  a  crime.  But  he  got  A  for 
effort. 

As  a  cafe  prowler,  Earl  leads  scan- 
dalously little  home  life.  He  seldom 
stays  home  at  night  and  reads  a  book 
— but  he  sometimes  stays  home  and 
writes  one.  The  next  one,  Let  'Em 
Eat  Cheesecake,  will  shortly  smack 
your  risibilities.  After  it  gets  well 
along,  he  tells  me,  he's  launching  his 
newest  crusade — Justice  for  the 
Mother-in-Law.  He  has  an  under- 
standing with  the  B.W.  that  in  case 
they  ever  split  up,  she  gets  to  keep  all 
their  books  and  dishes,  and  he  gets 
custody  of  her  mother.  His  first  book 
has  a  nice  compliment,  by  the  way, 
for  the  B.W.  It  is  dedicated  this  way: 

"To  the  wonderful  little  woman 
who  cooks  my  meals,  darns  my  socks 
and  rears  my  son — my  mother-in- 
law." 

OLIVER  LA  FARGE  can't  think 
of  any  salty  incidents  leading  up 
to  writing  The  Runaways  (p.  26)  ex- 
cept that  in  his  time  he's  lost  several 
masts  and  mainsails  on  his  sailing 
craft.  The  time  he  lost  the  mast  he 
was  very  benevolently  taking  a  four- 
teen-year-old cousin  out  for  a  sail  on 
a  beautiful  day  with  a  spanking 
whole-sail  breeze. 

"The  shrouds  were  old,  and  I  knew 
it,  but  I  was  too  lazy  to  use  the  back- 
stays," he  reports.  "So  I  learned  the 
hard  way,  when  in  the  sight  of  God 
and  man,  in  the  middle  of  Narragan- 
sett  Bay,  and  to  the  intense  delight  of 
the  entire  population  of  Saunders- 
town,  I  lost  the  works.   I  lashed  the 


boat  hook  to  the  stump  of  the  m* 
hoisted  the  jib  on  it,  and  craw 
home  in  a  state  of  shame." 

On    the    following    day,    nothi 
daunted,  me  hearties,  Mr.  La  Fai 
rigged  the  boat  exactly  as  describ 
in  The  Runaways  and  though  it  w 
blowing  enough  to  remove  the  hinj 
of  hell,  he  was  surprised  to  be  a! 
to  sail  the  boat  to  a  shipyard  six 
off  for  a  new  mast.   When  he  got 
working  on  The  Runaways,  Mr 
Farge  decided  that  he  wanted  to  e 
ploit  a  sensitive  adolescent  boy's  fd 
ing  for  an  attractive  gal.  "I  wanted 
give  him  a  moment  of  triumph  befo 
the  inevitable  ending  in  which  I  h; 
to  pull  the  chair  out  from  under  hii 
It  was  then  I  remembered  my  ov 
jury  rig,  and  that,  in  turn,  controll< 
the  actual  construction  of  the  story  I 

WHILE  looking  up  something  el 
in  an  old  book,  William  Lin  I 
say  (Bill)  Gresham  reports,  he  can 
on  the  life  of  one  Tommaso  Aniella 
popularly  tagged  Masaniello  (162: 
1647),    leader   of   a   revolt   again] 
Spain's  rule  in  Naples. 

"Masaniello's  life  crammed  into  I 
few  weeks  a  pyramid  of  climaxl 
which  needed  very  little  rearrangiil 
to  make  a  fiction  story,"  confess! 
Gresham.  "That's  how  The  Sevel 
Days  of  the  Fisherman  (p.  13)  gJ 
born.  Most  true  stories  have  no  bl 
ginning,  no  middle  and  no  end.  C| 
rather,  they  are  all  middle.  Not  i\ 
Tommaso." 

Naturally  Mr.  Gresham  made  al 
terations.  He  changed  Masaniellol 
tag  to  Carlitos  Galan  (not  a  relathl 
of  Augie  Ditto).  The  oppressive  tal 
which  touched  off  the  real  rebelliol 
was  on  fruit.  However,  Carlitos  Gil 
Ian  was  a  fisherman,  so  a  tax  on  fisl 
seemed  indicated.  The  incident  (I 
Carlitos  swimming  out  to  the  man-o.[ 
war  and  taking  it  with  nothing 
knives  is  the  McCoy.  Masaniello  atl 
tually  did  it. 

"The  real-life  hero,  on  being  mad 
governor,  suddenly  went  crazy,"  cor 
tinues  Gresham.  "His  supporteij 
claimed  he  was  poisoned.  Anyhow  h' 
had  an  old  couple,  caught  shon 
weighing  on  bread,  burned  up  in  thei 
oven.  And  the  mob  took  him  apar 
later  repented,  gathered  up  the  part 
and  mourned  him  as  a  martyr.  To  m 
all  this  was  simply  a  parable  of  th 
corrupting  influence  of  power.  M 
thesis  is  that  unchecked  persons 
power  leads  to  tyranny,  no  matte 
how  patriotic  or  idealistic  in  its  ori 
gin. 

Of  the  life  of  Gresham.  the  autho 
says  there's  little  that  will  get  in  th 
history  books.  "Just  another  free 
lancer  trying  to  scratch  out  a  livin, 
while  combing  two  small  boys  out  o 
my  hair,"  he  offers.  "Have  a  novel 
Limbo  Tower,  out;  enjoy  speaking  u 
public  or  private — will  address  an; 
group  within  easy  distance  at  th 
drop  of  a  gavel."  Moral:  Read  oV 
books.  .  .  .  Ted  Shane 
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Three  Foot  Television  Theatre 


built  for  the  future 
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ew  TRIPLE-PLAY 

automatic  phonograph 


***** 


ays  all  records  . .  . 

DO'         *        — . 


4  RPM  Columbia  Long-Play  Records .  .  . 

RPM  Victor  Records  {with  large  center  hole)  .  .  . 

RPM  Standard  Records  .  .  .  all  automatically 


m\  One  for  all!  Sensational  new  "triple-play"  phono- 
ph  .  .  .  an  exclusive  feature  of  Admiral's  three  foot 
rwsion  theatre  .  .  .  plays  all  records  (33H,  45,  78  RPM) 
I  all  sizes  (7,  10,  12  inch)  ...  all  automatically.  Up  to 
lours  of  continuous  music  with  LP  (Long  Play)  ree- 
ls. Special  center  posts  for  7*  records  at  small  addi- 
nal  cost.  Center  posts  quickly,  easily  interchanged. 
oic  mirror  television  .  .  .  with  dearest  picture  of 
m  all  .  .  .  outperforms  any  set,  anywhere,  any  time 


Super-powered  for  dependable  performance  even  in  out- 
lying areas.  Big  10-inch,  full-vision,  direct  view  picture 
screen.   Static-free  FM  sound. 

fm-am  dynamaoic  RADIO— never  before  so  much  power 
in  so  compact  a  chassis!  Glorious,  mellow-rich,  undis- 
torted  tone.  Static-free  FM.  See!  Hear!  Compare! 
Beautiful  modern  cabinet  with  ample  record  storage  .  .  . 
designed  by  America's  leading  stylists.  Admiral  Corpo- 
ration, Chicago  47,  Illinois. 


wolnut 


F*d.  Tax,  $7.50.  Ma- 
hogany or  blond*  slightly 
higher      Prion  subject  to 

chang*  without  notice. 


See!  Hear!  On  Television 
"BROADWAY     REVUE,"     ALL     NBC     STATIONS,     FRIDAYS,     8     P  M,    EDT 


T 


Two  Great  Admiral  Shows 
"STOP    THE    MUSIC,"    ABC     NETWORK,    THURSDAYS,    AT    8     PM,    EDT 
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electricity  works  for 


Electricity 

makes  the  difference  on  the  Remington  Electric 
DeLuxe  — makes  this  typewriter  operate  with  greater 
ease,  greater  speed,  greater  accuracy. 

From  the  moment  you  flick  the  readily  accessible 
switch  on  the  Electric  DeLuxe,  every  operation  is 
completely  electric/  The  quiet  flowing  action  when 


you  touch  the  finger  fitted  keys  .  .  .  the  swiftness  of 
the  carriage  return  . . .  the  uniformity  of  type  impres- 
sion are  all  accomplished  with  electric  ease.  This 
triumph  of  typewriter  engineering  and  design 
always  turns  out  distinctive  correspondence,  sharp 
stencils  and  clear  multiple  carbon  copies. 

See  the  Electric  DeLuxe  at  your  nearby  Remington 


—  to  show  how  electric  typing  works  for  you. 

THE  FIRST  NAME  IN  TYPEWR] 


Collier's 
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of  the  Fisherman 


The  people  had  made  hini  a  hero,  and  it  was  the  people  who  said  he  must  die 


By  WILLIAM 
INDSAY  GRESHAM 


F  THE  senor  will  kindly  seat  him- 
self ...  ah,  senor.  what  you  say 
is  true :  Our  city  is  not  very  large 
it  peaceful.  With  cool  nights  and  a 
ze  continually  from  the  sea.  The 
■>r  has  traveled  much?    Then  he 
ly,  perhaps,  find  little  excitement 
fre  in  San  Cristobal  del  Mar.  But  it 
not  always  so,  senor.  I  have  seen 
plaza  running  with  blood. 
|The  senor  would  like  the  shoes  to 
soft  for  walking,  with  good  soles, 
|e  heels  not  too  high,  is  that  right?  I 
11  take  many  measurements,  senor 
j-I  have  nn  own  little  ways.  But  you 
jail  sec — they  will  be  your  very  own 
loes.  old  friends  from  the  moment 
J»u  put  them  on. 

[The  days  of  blood?  It  was  when  I 

a  youth  and  San  Cristobal  was 

ider  the   dictatorship  of  Cabrera: 

le  senor  has  perhaps  seen  the  palace 

built  of  white  marble  up  there  in 

mountains  where  he  established 

>  capital. 

I  Twenty  years  he  ruled.  There  were 

lots  against  him — plots  in  the  army. 

|ots  in  the  government.  But  the  thing 

:h  destroyed  him  in  the  end  was 

in  motion  by  a  young  man,  hardly 

ier  than   myself  at  the  time,  the 

lerman,  Carlitos  Galan.   I  saw  the 

\nor  pause  to  look  at  the  fountain  in 

plaza  just  now.    You  wondered 

rhaps  that  it  bears  no  name,  sim- 

the   inscription,    "El  Pescador." 

»t  is  how  he  is  always  called  here: 

Fisherman. 

J  The  fountain  is  the  work  of  Ramon 

Jradier,   who   went   away   to   study 

alpture    and    never    came    home 

in.   But  years  later  a  ship  docked. 

ring  huge  crates  and  in  them  was 

^e  bronze  statue  of  the  Fisherman, 

it  to  cast  his  net,  just  as  you  see 

out  there,  except  that  time  has 

pftened  him  and  made  him  as  green 

the  sea  itself.   And  at  his  feet,  jet- 

lg    water    into    the    marble    basin 

lich  our  own  stonemasons  carved 

it.  is  his  emblem,  el  Pez  Vohidor 

le  Flying  Fish. 

(CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  52) 


lat  first  speech  of  Carlitos  Galan's 

las  not  oratory •  it  was  a  man  blaz- 

}%  like  a  torch.     And  we  took  fire 

jm  him.     There,  on  that  day,  the 

iblem  of  the  flying  fish  was  born 


ILLUSTRATED   BY    GLEN    FLEISCHMANN 
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The  La.Ui 


When  John  L.  Lewis  tried  to  preven 
confirmation  of  Dr.  James  Boyd  as  d: 
rector  of  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines,  h 
figured  without  Mrs.  Boyd,  who  said 
"We've  never  backed  out  of  a  fight  be 
fore.  We  won't  do  it  now!"  That  wa 
when  the  thunder-voiced  mines  chie 
began  to   go  down  to   his  Waterloo 


■  mj 


it 

ake 


v;: 


THERE  have  been  two  crucial  decisions  in  th 
life  of  Ruth  Brown  Boyd,  of  Denver,  Colo 
rado.  The  first  crisis  occurred  in  the  winter  o1 
1931,  when  tall,  rangy  Jim  Boyd,  a  mining  student 
asked  Ruth,  a  shy,  brown-haired,  blue-eyed  girl,  t 
marry  him.  They  had  met  only  three  weeks  befi 
but  it  was  not  a  difficult  decision  for  Ruth  to  make 
She  had  fallen  in  love  with  Jim,  too. 

Ruth  and  Jim  were  innocent  victims  of  the  secon< 
crisis,  in  the  summer  of  1947.  For  six  months  thun 
der-tongued  John  L.  Lewis,  the  virtually  omnipo 
tent  boss  of  600,000  miners,  had  blocked  Senati 
confirmation  of  Dr.  James  Boyd  as  director  of  th: 
U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines.  Lewis  charged  publicly  tha 
Jim  Boyd  was  "unqualified";  he  vowed  privately 
he  would  never  accept  any  appointee  of  Secretar; 
of  Interior  Julius  A.  Krug.  Krug  rates  high  or 
John  L.'s  lengthy  personal-hate  list. 

So  there  was  Jim  Boyd,  caught  in  the  middle  of  £ 
vendetta,  when  President  Truman  offered  him  at 
important  job  with  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
Jim  phoned  Ruth  Boyd  long-distance,  Washingtor 
to  Denver.  Her  reply  was  unhesitant,  unequivocal 
"We've  never  backed  out  of  a  fight  before,  Jim.  Wt 
won't  do  it  now." 

Both  Jim  and  Ruth  Boyd  fully  understood  thi 
significance  of  their  decision.  Up  to  now,  a  set  o: 
circumstances  beyond  their  control  had  made  Dr 
Boyd  the  target  of  John  L.  Lewis'  fulminations 
from  now  on,  Jim  and  Ruth  were  deliberately  chal 
lenging  John  L.  on  their  own. 

Lewis  is  the  most  colorful  and  perhaps  the  mosi 
powerful  individual  to  appear  in  the  history  of  tht 
American  labor  movement.  The  man  with  the 
famed  leonine  head,  lowering,  bushy  eyebrows  anc 
jutting  jaw  has  dominated  the  labor  scene  since 
1933.  He  fought  and  rode  roughshod  over  the 
mighty  coal  barons  and  steel  tycoons.  He  defied  the 
chieftains  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  by 
launching  the  rival  Congress  of  Industrial  Organi- 
zations, only  to  break  away  again  and  declare  wai 
on  both. 

He  has  repeatedly  clashed  with  two  Presidents 
Congress  and  the  courts,  and  more  often  than  not: 
left  the  field  as  victor.   Even  during  the  last  war 
John  L.  was  big  enough  to  strike  the  coal  mines,  not 
once  but  several  times,  and  get  away  with  it. 

Such  was  the  glaring  Goliath  who  confronted  the 
Boyds.  Jim  and  Ruth  were  well  aware  of  John  L.V 
enormous  power  and  of  his  implacable  enmity  once 
he  was  aroused.  Yet  they  decided  to  stay  and  con- 
tinue the  fight.  Why? 

Ruth's  answer  is  simple  enough,  if  you  under- 
stand and  believe  in  the  old-fashioned  virtues. 

"There  never  was  any  question  in  our  minds  as  to' 
what  we  ought  to  do,"  she  says.  "You  just  don') 
step  out  in  the  middle  of  a  fight.  Sure,  Jim  was> 
offered  an  easy  way  out,  and  a  higher-paying  job,1 
but  money  isn't  the  only  thing  you  work  for.  You've 


Ruth  Boyd  proudly  displays  home-canned  fruifc 
and  vegetables,  weapons  with  which  she  defendec 
her  family  during  her  husband's  15  payless  month; 
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kIio  Licked  John  L.  Lewis 


By  SAM  STAV1SKY 


g  to  live  with  yourself,  and  with  your  children. 
Is  children  must  learn  by  example  the  decent 
tlig  to  do,  and  what  integrity  stands  for." 

hen,  too.  Dr.  Boyd's  professional  reputation  was 
istake  Lewis  had  charged  again  and  again  that 
It,  man  sponsored  by  Secretary  Krug  to  head  up 
U  Bureau  of  Mines  was  "unqualified."  This, 
»er  the  Secretary  of  Interior  had  told  a  Senate 
;nmittee  he  had  found  Jim  Boyd,  dean  of  the 
fjorado  School  of  Mines,  largest  school  of  min- 
1 1  engineering  in  the  world,  the  best  qualified  man 
11  the  country  to  carry  out  the  most  important 
»rk  of  the  bureau. 

vrug,  who  had  been  a  chairman  of  the  War  Pro- 
j.tion  Board,  told  the  Senate  committee  that  with 
tl  ending  of  World  War  II,  "it  was  clear  to  every- 
o-'  that  we  had  drawn  heavily  upon  our  mineral 
irrves  to  furnish  the  needed  munitions  of  war." 
Ie  Interior  Department  was  responsible  for  de- 
v oping  sources  of  strategic  minerals  so  that  we 
»uld  be  prepared  for  any  eventuality,  and  Krug 
hi  persuaded  both  the  school  and  Dean  Boyd  that 
ilns  important  to  the  country's  interest  to  have 
la  Boyd  directing  the  security  projects. 

It  was  the  opinion  of  all  who  knew  James  Boyd," 
lug  told  the  committee,  "that  he  was  an  ideal 
•pics  to  be  director  of  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines." 
[  Boyd  came  to  Washington,  Secretary  Krug 
ided,  even  though,  after  five  years  of  wartime 
Amy  service,  he  preferred  the  soothing  life  of  the 
fnpus — and  at  considerable  sacrifice  and  expense 
bhimself  and  his  family. 

Scientists  Are  Not  Acquisitive 

Why  do  top-flight  men  of  scie-  ;e  accept  the  com- 
fratively  low-salaried  jobs  ith  the  federal  gov- 
eiment  when  they  could  be  earning  large  salaries 
i  industry?  I  asked  that  question  of  Jim  Boyd. 
I  pondered  a  few  moments  before  replying. 

"When  I  was  a  young  instructor,"  he  said,  "I 
lard  a  lecturer  say  that  every  man  has,  more  or 
l;s,  three  desires — to  acquire,  to  accomplish,  to 
>  ve.  I  believe  the  scientist  has  a  great  desire  for 
i.omplishment  and  service,  and  little  desire  for 
tquisitiveness." 

Dr.  Boyd  pointed  out  that,  even  while  he  was  un- 
tf  continuous  attack  by  Lewis,  scores  of  engineers 
id  other  scientific  men  had  written  him  asking  for 
t;  opportunity  to  work  for  the  government  at  some 
iiportant  task.  "Some  of  these  applicants  were 
t-ning  SI 5,000  a  year  in  industry,  but  said  they'd 
t  willing  to  work  for  Uncle  Sam  for  half  the  pay," 
Jn  Boyd  said. 

Ruth  Boyd  answered  the  same  question  more 
tnply.  She  said,  "Jim  felt  the  country  wanted  him 
ir  the  job."  Then  she  added,  "The  government  is 
HI  of  people  doing  a  job  who  could  get  more  else- 
Mere.  They  feel  their  work  is  essential.  They  get 
tz  satisfaction  of  doing  an  important  job  well." 

In  September — just  about  one  month  after  their 
nmentous  telephonic  decision — Ruth  arrived  in 
'ashington  with  the  Boyd  household,  consisting  of 
fcir  four  boys,  Mrs.  Olsen  the  housekeeper,  and 
ii  latter's  little  daughter. 

Jim,  who  had  been  in  Washington  since  March, 
Men  the  President  first  sent  his  name  up  to  Con- 
l^ss,  had  purchased  a  red-brick  Cape  Codder  near 
tolesville,  Maryland,  a  farming  community  10 
Hies  outside  of  Washington.  They  had  had  to  sell 
teir  Denver  house,  a  commodious,  12-room  affair, 
nd  buy  the  smaller  place  in  suburban  Maryland. 
len  so,  the  new  house  cost  SI 0,000  more  than 
»iat  they  got  for  their  Denver  home. 

Ruth  and  the  family  arrived  at  the  Colesville 
Bee  to  discover  that  the  four  bedrooms  on  the  sec- 
«»d  floor  were  still  in  the  rough  two-by-four  stage 
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and  uninhabitable.  That  meant  the  household  of 
eight  had  to  be  jammed  into  the  first  floor  of  the 
house  until  the  second  floor  could  be  put  into  shape 
— a  little  job  of  six  months. 

Because  Uncle  Sam  does  not  pay  for  the  transfer 
expense  when  a  citizen  first  takes  a 
post  in  federal  service,  it  cost  Jim 
and  Ruth  approximately  $2,000  to 
move  from  Denver  to  Washington. 
Then  they  discovered  that  because 
of  the  poor  transportation  facilities 
from  their  new  home  to  Jim's 
office,  they  would  have  to  buy  an- 
other car.  Jim  needed  the  old  car 
to  get  into  the  city  and  Ruth  needed  one  to  get 
the  kids  to  school  and  for  shopping.  That  meant 
again  digging  down  deeply  into  savings. 

The  Boyds  had  yet  to  settle  down  in  their  new 
house   when   the   U.S.   Comptroller   General   an- 


Sam  Stavisky,  a  QriVttfl 
ni-tespaperman  and  Matin* 
Corps  comlxil  cor respond- 
ent is  the  labor  writer 
for    the    Washington    Post 


nounced  that  he  was  cutting  off  Dr.  Boyd's  $10,000- 
a-year  salary  until  the  Senate  confirmed  him  in  his 
new  post.  Such  was  the  law,  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral said.  Jim  would  collect  all  back  pay  due  him  if 
and  when  the  Senate  confirmed  his  appointment;  he 
would  get  no  back  pay  at  all  if  the 
Senate  failed  to  confirm.  Mean- 
while, he  could  hold  onto  his  job 
without  compensation. 

The  ruling  was  not  unexpected, 
yet  when  it  came  it  was  a  shock. 
Family  and  friends  offered  to  help, 
but  Jim  and  Ruth  told  them  all  that 
this  was  a  fight  the  Boyds  intended 
to  battle  out  by  themselves. 

From  the  start  of  their  parenthood  the  Boyds  had 
begun  putting  part  of  their  income  aside  for  the 
education  of  their  children.  At  first,  in  their  dire 
(CONTINUED  ON   PAGE  68) 


John  L.  Lewis  claimed  that  Ruth  Boyd's  husband  was  "unqualified"  for  the  post  of  director  of  the  U.S. 
Bureau  of  Mines,  but  that  was  his  way  of  fighting  Jim  Boyd's  sponsor — J.  A.  Krug — whom  he  didn't  like 


"Now,  listen—"  Jerrolt 
"It's  none  of  your  busine 
I  hire,"  Betty  broke  in  a 
"George  Jerrold  is  a  gen 


ustice  MacOruder  Presides 


IK  LOUS  PAUL 


Jimmy  had  to  choose  between  his  wife  and  Mrs.  Minniver.   Mrs.  Minniver  was  a  horse 


LANCING  over  his  glasses  at  the  group 
_  gathered  below  him.  Justice  MacGruder 
J|    asked,  "Who  represents  the  complainant?" 

stared  down   from  the  bench  as  though  he 

ldn't  believe  what  he  saw. 
"I  do,"  said  a  young  man.   "George  B.  Jerrold, 
ur  Honor." 

fWhat  about  the  respondent?" 
(That's  me,  Judge."   Jimmy  stood  up.  "I  guess 
t's  me.  I  haven't  got  a  lawyer." 

ustice  MacGruder's  sharp  stare  lighted  upon  an 

fividual  dressed  in  a  natty  pin-stripe  suit.   "Who 


you.' 


Judge,"  said  the  individual,  "I  never  come  here 

my  own  free  will.  I'm  Homestretch  Kelso.  1 — I 
a  sort  of  news  service." 

You  mean  you  peddle  race-track  information," 
Justice  MacGruder.  "You  mean  you're  a  tip- 
a  tout." 

Homestretch  Kelso  flushed  indignantly.    "Your 

nor.  1  gather  and  sell  authentic  information. 

yway,  I'm  not  on  trial  here.  Some  badge  hands 

a  subpoena  to  testify,  that's  all  1  know.   How 

d  I  figure  this  character  is  an  Oscar?"  he  said, 

ding  at  Jimmy  Williams.    "He  sails  up  to  me 

day  and — " 

"Never  mind,"  said  Justice  MacGruder.  "James  P. 


es,  sir. 

ou  say  you're  not  represented  by  attorney.  Are 
your  witnesses  in  court?" 

All  except  Jack  and  Harriet.   That's  Mr.  and 
Oberman.   I  think  they're  still  up  in  the  Ca- 
Rockies  somewhere." 
Elizabeth  Williams,"  the  judge  called.  "Are  your 
lesses  present?" 

e  young  lady  turned  to  Jerrold.  "We're  ready, 
Honor,"  her  attorney  said. 
In  view  of  the  youth  of  the  parties  involved," 
the  judge,  "1  have  decided  to  hear  this  case  in 
bers." 
But,  Your  Honor,"  cried  Jerrold.  "I've  prepared 
f!  I  demand  that  it  be  held  in  open  court.   I 
t  a  stenographic  record  of  the  proceedings  in 
I  have  to  take  an  appeal." 
Are  you  making  a  motion?"  asked  MacGruder. 

es,  Your  Honor." 
Motion  denied.  Do  I  suspect  correctly  that  this 
our  first  case?" 

"Certainly  it's  his  first  case,"  said  Jimmy.    "He 
dn't  defend  a  puppy  that  got  caught   going 
d  without  a  leash.  Only  somebody  like  Betty 
d  ever  hire  him." 
Now,  listen — "  Jerrold  said. 
It's  none  of  your  business  who  I  hire,"  Betty 
ill:ams  broke  in  angrily.  "George  Jerrold  is  a  gen- 
man,  which  is  something  you  wouldn't  recognize 
ou  saw  one." 

We  will  all  repair  to  my  chambers,"  Justice 
acGruder    announced.   When  they  were  settled 
*  mfortably  around  the  judge's  desk,  he  added, 
Tris  hearing  will  be  based  on  the  presentation  of 

<ts.  I  have  no  intention  of  listening  to  intermina- 
arguments.    But  at  the  same  time  I  intend  to 
e  both  parties  a  fair  chance  to  be  heard." 


"Your  Honor,"  said  Jerrold,  "it  is  an  open-and- 
shut  case.  My  client  seeks  a  decree  under  Para- 
graph IX,  Section  III  of  the  Legislative  Statute, 
which  relates  to  mental  cruelty,  desertion,  intimida- 
tion, nonsupport  and  general,  all-around  incom- 
patibility." 

"That's  right,"  said  Betty.  "He's  a  brute." 

"We  propose  to  show,"  continued  Jerrold,  "that 
the  respondent  did  persistently  violate  eight  of  the 
eleven  sections  of  Paragraph  IX,  namely — " 

"Look,  Your  Honor,"  said  Jimmy.  "If  I  thought 
she  really  wanted  a  divorce,  I'd  let  her  have  it.  But 
all  she  wants  to  do  is  get  me  in  here  and  embarrass 
me.  I  ought  to  know  her  by  now — we've  been  mar- 
ried nineteen  months." 

"I  assume,  then,  that  you  are  contesting  the  ac- 
tion." 

"Certainly  I'm  contesting  the  action.  Gee  whiz! 
Where  would  you  be  if  you  let  a  woman  get  a  di- 
vorce every  time  she  wanted  one?" 

"Your  Honor,"  said  George  Jerrold,  "may  I  pro- 
test? The  respondent's  remarks  are  most  irregular." 

Homestretch  Kelso  looked  unhappily  at  his 
watch.  "Your  Honor,  with  all  due  respect  to  the 
court,  I  sure  would  like  to  be  out  of  here  in  time  for 
the  fifth  race  at  Greenmeadow.  Can't  I  testify  now 
and  get  it  over  with?" 

"The  complainant  will  state  her  case,"  ordered 
the  judge.  "I  have  every  reason  myself  to  hope  that 
we  shall  reach  a  speedy  decision." 

"Do  I  have  to  stand  up?"  said  Betty  uncertainly. 

"Just  tell  us  in  an  informal  way  exactly  why  you 
think  the  court  should  grant  you  a  decree  of  di- 
vorce." 

"Well,"  said  Betty,  "it  sort  of  began  with  Dr. 
Johnson,  this  owl." 

"Did  you  say  owl,  madam?"  Justice  MacGruder 
asked. 

"Yes,  sir.  At  first  we  were  very  happy.  I  mean 
at  first.  I  was  kind  of  in  love  with  Jimmy  back  in 
high  school.  He  was  sort  of  shy  and  all.  Mostly  it 
was  the  way  his  hair  grew  in  back  of  his  ears.  I 
mean,  it  wasn't  just  the  hair.  It  was  because  he  was 
sort  of  like  a  little  boy,  sort  of — " 

"If  I'm  my  own  attorney,"  Jimmy  interrupted, 
"how  about  objecting?" 

"Objection  overruled.  Go  on,  madam.  Tell  us 
why  you  want  a  divorce." 

"Well,  I  was  trying  to  work  up  to  this  owl.  Up 
to  then  it  had  been  mostly  stray  kittens  and  dogs.  As 
I  was  telling  you,  Jimmy  is  sort  of  like  a  little  boy, 
even  when  he  does  hold  a  responsible  position  as 
head  draftsman  for  the  Harrington  Construction 
Company.  We  had  this  little  house,  and  were  get- 
ting along  fine. 

"The  trouble  is,  he  can't  look  at  anything  alive 
without  adopting  it.  I  didn't  mind  the  cats  and 
dogs,  but  the  afternoon  he  came  home  with  a  wild 
owl,  I  thought  that  was  a  little  too  much.  Judge 
MacGruder,  did  you  ever  wake  up  in  the  middle 
of  the  night  with  an  owl  sitting  on  the  bedpost  star- 
ing you  in  the  face?" 

"Frankly,  no,"  said  the  judge. 

"It  had  a  busted  leg,"  said  Jimmy.  "You  can't  let 
an  owl  go  around  with  a  busted  leg." 

ILLUSTRATED  BY  WAITER  SKOR 


"Ask  him  why  he  didn't  let  it  go  when  its  leg 
healed  up,"  said  Betty.  "Ask  him  why  it  had  to 
sleep  in  the  living  room.  Ask  him  why  he  had  to  sit 
up  half  the  night  teaching  it  to  do  tricks  and  answer 
to  the  name  of  Dr.  Johnson." 

The  baby  that  Grandma  Stevens  was  holding  in 
her  lap  suddenly  decided  to  cry. 

"Who's  the  mother  of  that  child?"  demanded 
Justice  MacGruder. 

"It's  the  Oberman  baby." 

"And  who  are  you?" 

"I'm  this  girl's  grandmother,  if  it's  any  of  your 
concern,"  said  Grandma' Stevens,  pointing  at  Betty. 

"Well,  take  it  out  of  here." 

"Your  Honor,"  said  George  Jerrold,  "this  is  the 
Oberman  baby.  I'm  afraid  its  presence  is  required. 
It's  a  witness." 

The  judge  wiped  his  damp  brow  with  a  handker- 
chief.  He  looked  around  helplessly. 

FINALLY  Betty  came  to  his  rescue.  "I'm  sorry, 
Your  Honor,  but  we're  only  at  the  beginning.  I 
was  coming  to  Consuelo.  Jimmy  brought  her  home 
also." 

"Well,  you  couldn't  expect  me  to  leave  a  helpless 
child  in  the  street,"  declared  Jimmy. 

"I  don't  see  why  not,"  said  George  Jerrold. 
"After  all,  she  didn't  have  a  broken  leg." 

"I  object  again,"  said  Jimmy.  "As  my  own  law- 
yer, I  object  to  this  lawyer  injecting  himself  into 
my  affairs.  I  think  it's  illegal  for  a  guy  to  come  into 
court  who  has  a  crush  on  a  married  woman  and 
help  her  get  a  divorce." 

"How  dare  you  suggest  such  a  thing?"  exclaimed 
Betty. 

"You  see  what  I  mean,  Your  Honor?"  said  Jer- 
rold. "He  always  had  a  jealous  disposition.  You 
should  have  seen  him  the  time  we  ran  against  each 
other  in  the  sixty-yard  hurdles." 

Justice  MacGruder,  for  lack  of  a  gavel,  rapped 
his  desk  with  a  bottle  of  fountain-pen  ink.  He 
turned  to  Jerrold. 

"If  this  wasn't  your  first  case,"  the  judge  said, 
"you'd  know  that  an  infant  cannot  testify  in  a  court 
of  law.  However,  I  will  permit  you  to  offer  her  in 
evidence  if  and  when  the  proper  time  comes.  Pro- 
ceed, madam.  You  were  asking  me  if  I  had  ever 
seen  an  owl  sitting  on  my  bedpost  and  I  said  no. 
Continue." 

"My  husband  has  one  of  those  peculiar  senses 
of  humor — sense  of  humors — whatever  that  is," 
said  Betty.  "He  taught  Dr.  Johnson  to  say,  'Boo, 
boo.'  Whenever  I'd  make  a  serious  statement  about 
anything,  Dr.  Johnson  would  go,  'Boo,  boo.'  He 
went  'boo-boo'  to  everybody.  I  put  up  with  it  the 
best  I  could,  but  when  he  came  home  one  Saturday 
afternoon  with  Consuelo,  I  thought  that  was  going 
too  far." 

"Consuelo  is  the  infant?" 

"Yes,  Your  Honor.  I  mean,  after  all,  when  I  got 
married  I  thought  it  was  a  kind  of  a  sacred  thing 
and  all.  I  didn't  think  my  husband  was  going  to 
walk  into  the  house  nineteen  months  later  and  pre- 
sent me  with  a  baby.  I  mean,  I'm  fond  of  babies — " 
(CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  66) 
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The  Indianapolis  500 
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By  BILL  FAY 

All  the  daring  in  a  world  of  speed,  bottled  up  on  an  oval  brickway,  is  delivered 
once  a  year  to  perspiring  fans  at  Indianapolis:  an  artist's-eye  view  of  the  big  race 


BILL  HOLLAND  was  only  a  few  laps  from 
victory  in  the  1947  Indianapolis  Memorial 
Day  auto  race  when  his  mechanics  flashed 
the  E  2Y  signal.  That  meant  "take  it  easy."  Hol- 
land slowed  down.  Mauri  Rose  passed  him — and 
won. 

Last  year,  Duke  Nalon  was  only  27  miles  from 
victory  when  he  ran  out  of  gas.  Rose  won  the  500- 
mile  classic  again. 

Moral:  The  world's  biggest  auto  race  is  won  and 
lost  in  the  car  pits  along  the  infield  railing.  There, 
partially  hidden  from  the  160,000  speed  spectators, 
master  mechanics  make  lightning  repairs  (wheel 
changes  in  20  seconds!)  and  plot  the  strategy  of  the 
race. 

Roaring  160  miles  an  hour  down  the  straight- 
away and  skidding  around  the  oil-slick  turns,  all 
the  drivers  can  know  is  what  the  mechanics  chalk 
on  the  signal  boards:  P-6,  You're  in  sixth  place; 
L-30,  You've  got  30  laps  to  go. 

Somebody  in  Holland's  pit  miscalculated.  Some- 
body in  Nalon's  forgot  to  fill  the  tank  to  the  brim. 
Tired  men  make  mistakes,  especially  under  ten- 
sion, and  there  is  no  tension  in  sports  comparable 
to  the  stretch  run  at  Indianapolis. 

"That  tension  can  do  strange  things,"  testifies 
three-time  winner  Wilbur  Shaw.     "I   started  the 


1936  race  with  an  open  gash  on  my  left  hand.  At 
the  finish — five  hours  later — that  gash  was  covered 
with  a  heavy  scab.  Doctors  said  it  represented  a 
week's  healing  under  normal  conditions.  Evidently 
the  tremendous  tension  speeds  up  the  whole  chem- 
istry of  the  body." 

There  is  a  thrill  to  the  start  when  the  sputtering 
cars  skid  into  the  first  turn,  jockeying  for  the  pole 
position.  But  in  a  little  while,  fast  cars  lap  the  slow 
ones,  pit  stops  jumble  the  order  of  laps  and  all  is 
confusion. 

"Once  the  cars  get  strung  out,"  says  Rose,  "you 
follow  one  simple  rule — stay  out  of  traffic.  You 
don't  race  the  other  cars,  you  race  time.  I  figure 
the  likely  winning  average — say  119  miles  an  hour 
— and  keep  to  it." 

Skillful  drivers  can  avoid  heavy  traffic,  but  they 
cannot  always  avoid  the  hazards  of  the  track.  Lou 
Meyer  was  out  in  front  with  li  laps  to  go  when  he 
glanced  back  to  check  his  right  rear  tire.  "The  car 
swerved  slightly  on  a  patch  of  oil,"  Lou  recalls. 
"Next  thing  I  knew,  I  was  going  through  the  wall." 

There  have  been  30  fatalities  at  Indianapolis,  the 
thirty-third  500-mile  race  is  imminent,  and  the  field 
is  limited  to  33  entrants.  A  driver  does  not  have  to 
be  a  mathematician  to  figure  his  chances  of  losing 
the  Big  Prize.  the  end 


A  day  at  the  races  is  a  mighty  hard  grind 
if  you  don't  bring  some  comforts  of  home 
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If  jlfrfly  A 

Smashup  at  116  miles  per  hour!    Duane  Carter  goes  into  a  spin  as  he  loses  a  rear  wheel  and  axle  in  the  1948  race — but  he  lives  to  tell  about  it 


ILLUSTRATED   BY  STAN   EKMAN 
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Hank  Myeri 


Hank  Myers — more  formally  Lt 
Colonel  Henry  T.  Myers — sizes 
up  the  sky  from  the  door  of  the 
Presidential  plane,  Independence 
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[LOT  TO  THE  BIG  BRASS 

IK  DICKSON  HARTWELL 

Presidential  pilot  for  eight  years.  Hank  has  borne  the  world's  great  to  the  ends  of  the  earth 
and  back.  Presidents,  kings  and  puppets  have  enjoyed  his  wit  and  depended  on  his  steady 
nerve  in  2,500,000  miles  of  no-accident  flying.    Once  he  saved  Margaret  Truman's  life 


V)ME  ages  hence,  archaeologists  assembling 

■  relics  that  will  reconstruct  for  them  the  mores 

|  of  this  kinetic  era  may  find  near  Fort  Worth, 

a  small  but  rich  treasure.     Stuffed  in  the 

I  hand  drawer  of  a  desk  there  are  items  which 

»y  are  of  more  than  passing  wonder.  From 

i  future  professor  of  20th-century  culture 

lece  together  one  of  the  dynamic  career  stories 

decade. 

w  drawer,  for  example,  is  a  hatful  of  assorted 
;  of  World  War  II.  There  is  a  watch  bearing 
|>a]  seal,  a  sandalwood  per- 
bottle  from  the  suicide 
kber  of  Eva  Braun,  a  jeweled 
fer  initialed  by  the  prince  re- 
lof  Iraq,  a  pen  with  the  en- 
fcd  signature  of  the  prime 
Iter  of  Poland,  a  coin  from 
hurse  of  Haile  Selassie  and 
/ory-handled  dagger,  in  a 
of  pure  gold,  and  with 
red  inscription  making  its 
>r  a  member  of  the  royal 
of  Saudi  Arabia  and  as 
I  entitled  to  numerous  defer- 
and  privileges. 

is   a   short-snorter   bill 

-five  feet   long,   signed  by 

velt,  Churchill,  Stalin,  Tru- 

Eisenhower,  Arnold,  Hull, 

Marshall,   Baruch,   two 

of  Greece,  the  presidents 

■"eru,    Czechoslovakia    and 

and  436  other  big  and 

i  history  makers. 

and  other  curios  are  a 
ig  backdrop  to  the  incred- 
story  of  Hank  Myers — 
Tift  Myers  to  his  birth 
ate.  Myers  gave  wings  to 
brass  during  the  critical 
of  this  decade.  As  one  of 
|  top  pilots,  flying  first  for 
lin  Roosevelt  and  then  for 
Truman,  wherever  Myers 
I  you  could  find  a  major  cir- 
Jstance.  Potsdam,  Yalta, 
Rome,  Casablanca,  Rio, 
(Francisco,  Cairo,  Washing- 
lie  was  there  when  the  heat  was  really  on, 
i  in  and  out  of  15  countries  within  a  week, 
le  he  carried,  the  VVIPs — in  State  De- 
em language  Very,  Very  Important  Persons 
rally  were  running  the  world, 
pers  is  a  man  of  bright  wit  whose  charm  has 
the  world's  great.  Even  stony-faced  Stalin 
his  short-snorter  (but  inscribed  it  on  the 
side  so  as  not  to  put  his  name  below  those 
evelt  and  Churchill) .  During  his  2,500,000 
of  no-accident  flying  Hank  held  open  house 
le  ministers  and  puppets,  G.I.s  and  poten- 
a  sultan  in  full  regalia  and  a  king  in  under- 
j,  on  the  flight  deck  of  his  planes, 
royal  disrobing  occurred  in  1942,  when 
was  assigned  to  fly  the  late  King  George  of 
on  a  tour  of  several  U.S.  cities.  It  was  hot 
kultry  in  mid-July.  Head  winds  made  low  flying 
Dual  so  there  was  no  altitude  cool-off.  Hank 
I  settled  down  to  sweaty  discomfort  when  he 


heard  a  step  behind  him.  Turning,  he  did  a  double 
take.  Dapper  and  smiling — and  cool — the  king 
was  standing  unconcerned  in  the  royal  shorts  and 
skivvy  shirt.  In  Oxford  English  he  asked  to  be 
notified  a  few  minutes  before  landing  so  he  could 
put  on  his  uniform  to  meet  the  formal  delegation 
awaiting  him. 

Before  the  trip  was  over,  everyone  was  in  his 
underdrawers.  It  was  as  informal  as  a  Hoboken 
fish  fry. 

At  each  landing  the  king  came  forward  and  con- 


Surrounded  by  souvenirs — and  his  wife  and  son  Henry  T.  Myers,  Jr. — 
President  Truman's  former  pilot  relaxes  in  his  home  near  Fort  Worth 


gratulated  Myers  on  his  smooth  handling  of  the 
plane.  But  the  tour  ended  at  New  York's  La 
Guardia  Airport  where  the  runway's  peaks  and 
valleys  give  pilots  many  headaches.  Coming  in, 
Hank  hit  a  peak,  bounced,  hit  another  and 
bounced,  hit  another  and  bounced  again.  When  he 
had  stopped  the  plane  and  cut  the  engines  he  felt 
the  now  familiar  tap  on  his  shoulder.  "Captain," 
said  the  king  with  a  twinkle,  "that  was  a  stinker." 

Though  he  is  no  wings-shot-away-engines-gone- 
and-still-she-flies  pilot,  Myers  has  several  times  al- 
most met  disaster.  Strangely,  one  of  his  closest 
squeaks  was  on  the  ground.  In  the  Presidential 
plane,  Sacred  Cow,  he  was  flying  President  Truman 
and  Barkley,  then  a  senator,  from  Paducah,  Ken- 
tucky, the  latter's  home  town.  No  police  had  been 
assigned  to  manage  the  great  crowd  that  lined  both 
sides  of  the  runway  to  watch  the  plane  take  off. 
Myers  poured  on  the  coal  and  started  his  run. 

As  he  began  to  gather  real  speed,  a  woman  lead- 


ing five  children  started  across  the  runway  in  front 
of  him.  In  the  center  of  it,  suddenly  realizing  her 
danger,  she  became  panicky  and  froze,  her  scream- 
ing youngsters  clinging  to  her  skirts.  It  was  too  late 
to  stop.  But  flashing  through  a  cross  runway,  Myers 
jammed  on  the  brakes,  turned  the  nose  wheel  and 
with  tires  screeching  swung  the  plane  onto  it.  It 
was  like  taking  a  corner  in  an  automobile  at  40 
miles  an  hour,  but  it  did  the  job. 

Later  Myers  chided  Barkley,  implying  that  some 
of  his  Kentucky  constituents  were  less  than  bright. 
"Why,  man,"  said  Barkley  indig- 
nantly, "my  people  aren't  dumb. 
They  just  aren't  afraid  to  die." 

By  accident,  Myers  stumbled 
on  one  of  the  great  secrets  of  the 
war:  Stalin's  doubles.  In  Berlin 
for  the  Potsdam  Conference,  he 
went  with  a  friend  to  buy  a  boxer 
pup  from  the  once  wealthy  jani- 
tor of  a  partially  bombed  apart- 
ment house  deep  in  the  Soviet 
zone  of  the  city.  In  the  dimly 
lighted  basement  the  janitor  was 
about  to  sell  them  one  of  the 
pups  for  a  pound  of  coffee  when 
without  warning  out  of  a  freight 
elevator  stepped  a  pair  of  tommy- 
gunned  Russian  guards. 

Myers  and  his  friend,  in  a  dark 
corner,  were  unnoticed  but  they 
could  see  the  guards  clearly  by 
the  elevator  light  as  they  suspi- 
ciously searched  an  exit  corridor. 
Then  from  the  elevator  walked 
three  men,  each  a  carbon  copy 
of  the  Stalin  whom  Myers  had 
seen  the  day  before  at  Potsdam: 
the     same     gold-striped     white 
pants,   grayish,  olive-drab   tunic 
— even  the  insigne  of  a  marshal! 
To    see    what    the    triplicates 
were  up  to,  through  a  tiny  base- 
ment   window    Myers    watched 
them  enter  a  waiting  sedan.  Sta- 
lin favors  his  left  arm.    It  was 
obviously  awkward  but,  as  they 
climbed     into     the    auto,    each 
leaned  heavily  on  his  right  hand. 
Though  he  had  been  undetected  the  janitor  was 
pale  and  unnerved.    "Leave  here  at  once,"  he  im- 
plored.  Refusing  an  offer  of  twice  the  pup's  value, 
he  literally  pushed  them  out  of  the  building. 

Of  the  great  among  his  passengers  Myers  found 
Roosevelt  the  most  indifferent  to  flying.  A  man 
who  loved  to  travel,  the  airplane's  speed  merely 
shortened  his  joy  in  a  trip.  Once  he  told  Hank.  "I'm 
in  no  hurry.  The  sooner  I  get  where  I'm  going  the 
sooner  a  lot  of  people  will  be  wanting  something 
from  me." 

Busy  Mrs.  Roosevelt  was  one  of  the  least  social. 
"Flying  her  around  South  America  and  the  Carib- 
bean," Hank  recalls,  "she  never  stopped  working 
except,  briefly,  to  sleep.  She  wore  out  a  new  set  of 
generals  every  two  days."  Planning  her  trip  Mrs. 
Roosevelt  refused  to  accept  a  VVIP  plane;  she  in- 
sisted she  be  taken  as  just  another  passenger  on  a 
routine  flight. 

(CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  58) 
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"What  have  you  done!    Let  loose  a  murderer.     That's  what  you've  done!"  he  shouted.     I  said:  "No,  Father  dear,  I've  let  loose  a  friend" 
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Bv  SELWYN  JEPSON 


CONTINUING  THE  STORY  OF  A  GIRL 
WHO  DARED  TO  EXPLORE  THE  MYS- 
TERY OF  A  DANGEROUS  MAN 


The  Story:  When  Sophie,  Countess  of  Inders- 
vvick.  telephoned  me  to  ask  me  to  meet  James  Belsin 
she  was  quite  insistent.  "Eve,"  she  said,  "you  must 
come."  That  same  morning  I  got  the  call  a  strange 
cabin  cruiser  pulled  up  to  our  beach.  I  was  worried, 
fearing  the  cruiser  might  belong  to  an  Iraguayan 
named  di  Calancar,  who  at  one  time  had  threatened 
to  kill  Father.  A  man  left  the  cruiser  and  deposited  two 
bundles  on  the  beach.  When  Father  and  the  Boy  and  I 
investigated  we  found  a  pile  of  some  woman's  clothing, 
a  suicide  note  and  a  two-year-old  girl  who  said  only 
one  word:  "Basin."  I  followed  the  cruiser  and  discov- 
ered that  one  of  the  men  had  a  huge  red  mustache.  The 
dead  woman  was  Louise  Frempton  and  the  police 
were  convinced  it  was  suicide.  I  was  not.  That  night 
when  I  met  Belsin  I  was  startled  to  see  that  one  of  his 
bodyguards  was  the  man  with  the  red  mustache.  James 
Belsin  was  very  ardent  and  lost  no  time  in  letting  me 
know  he  meant  to  marry  me.  When  I  got  home  Jona- 
than Penrose  was  waiting  to  tell  me  he  lo-ved  me. 
For  a  year  Jonathan  had  hated  me  because  I  had 
proved  that  the  woman  he  loved  was  a  murderess. 
Next  day  on  my  twenty-fifth  birthday,  Hooker,  the 
man  with  the  red  mustache,  showed  up  with  an  expen- 
sive car  for  me,  a  present  from  Belsin — a  Lagonda. 
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Hooker  became  excited  at  seeing  Louise  Frempton's 
child  in  our  hands  and  talked  enough  to  let  me  know 
that  he  and  Bill  Jones,  the  other  bodyguard  who  was 
with  him,  had  had  a  hand  in  the  "suicide."  Angry  with 
Hooker  for  talking  too  much,  Jones  knocked  him  un- 
conscious and  threw  him  into  the  car.  As  they  drove  off 
I  realized  that  Jones  would  tell  Belsin  about  this  and  I 
hurried  to  telephone  him  myself,  telling  him  what  had 
happened  with  Hooker  and  pretending  I  didn't  know 
what  it  meant. 


PART  FOUR  OF  EIGHT  PARTS 


I  OUGHT  to  have  remembered  about  Charlie 
Bedlington  who  was  always  tinkering  with  auto- 
mobiles. He  had  not  been  content  to  raise  the  La- 
gonda's  bonnet;  he  had  taken  up  the  carpet  and 
floor  boards  and  was  now  lying  under  the  car  with 
only  his  legs  visible,  large  in  faded  blue  jeans. 

"You,  Charlie!  Put  everything  back  as  you  found 
it — and  be  good  enough  to  drive  the  thing  into  the 
coach  house  out  of  the  way,  throw  a  tarpaulin  over 
it,  and  don't  dare  touch  it  again.   It's  not  our  car!" 

Later  1  apologized  for  my  temper. 

"Not  your  fault.  Someone  is  pushing  you  around. 
Know  the  signs.   Nerves." 

"1  will  tell  you  about  it." 

"At  the  last  possible  moment,"  he  observed. 


The  Boy,  already  sitting  in  the  Austin,  no? 
marked  as  I  climbed  in  that  it  was  five  past  cle^ 
I  started  the  engine.  Charlie  closed  the  door  for  1 

We  drove  in  silence  almost  as  far  as  the 
road,  when  the  Boy's  ability  to  contain  his 
osity  finally  gave  way. 

"I  saw  that  business  with  the  two  men.   It 
the  quickest  thing — when  he  hit  him — ker-^ 
and  down  he  went,  cold.  Eve,  why  did  he  do 
to  him?" 

"They  had  an  argument  about  whether  orl 
we  knew  they  were  the  men  in  the  cabin  boat." 

I  turned  north  toward  Kessingland.   I  wish^ 
could  tell  him  more,  but  the  thing  was  too  bit 
him;  it  wouldn't  have  been  fair.    After  anotl 
shorter  silence  he  came  back  to  the  subject, 
knew  he  would. 

"They're  murderers,  aren't  they?" 

"We  only  think  so.  We  are  by  no  means  cer 
yet.  Besides,  the  police  insist  on  dealing  with 
derers  themselves.   If  private  citizens  mix  up 
business,  they  get  absolutely  wild." 

"Old  Bull  wouldn't  get  wild.  Not  with  you.  | 
likes  you." 

"That's  just  what  would  make  him  even  wile 

Presently  he  said  wistfully: 

"I  ought  to  have  brought  my  catapult.  It's  a  | 
derful  thing  for  distracting  policemen." 
(CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  47) 
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Nobody  Pushes  Bob  Around 


EN  years  ago  this   month,  Willie   Bioff.   a 
swarthy,     thickset,     squinty-eyed     hoodlum 
whose  flair  for  dealing  with  stubborn  union- 
made  him  a  handy  man  for  the  Capone  or- 
ation to  have  around,  set  out  to  intimidate 
rt  Montgomery,  the  motion-picture  star.   His 
ition  was  to  persuade  the  actor  that  it  would  be 
dent   to   place   the   Screen   Actors'   Guild,   of 
ch  Montgomery  was  president,  under  the  juris- 
ion  of  Bioff  and  his  associates.   On  the  face  of 
gs,  it  did  not  look  like  a  project  that  would  give 
apone  man  much  trouble, 
or  one  thing,  Montgomery,  a  slim,  rather  ele- 
,t  young  man  who  collected  and  read  first  edi- 
s,  played  polo,  liked  to  get  into  hunting  pinks, 
refused  to  carry  cigarettes  because  he  felt  that 
ir  bulk  spoiled  the  drape  of  his  coat,  did  not  ap- 
to  be  the  sort  of  person  who  would  defy  the 
erworld.  For  another,  he  was  an  actor,  and,  as 
h,  open  to  the  suspicion  of  not  being  sufficiently 
elfish  to  risk  his  neck  in  the  interest  of  others, 
ioff  apparently  believed  these  things  so  unre- 
edly  that  he  saw  no  need  to  scout  Montgomery 
further.   If  he  had,  he  might  have  proceeded 
re  gingerly.   A  brief  chat  with  James  Cagney, 
example,  would  undoubtedly  have  had  a  some- 
at  sobering  effect.  "The  one  thing  Montgomery 
es  besides  his   wife   and  children   and  a   few 
nds,"  says  Cagney,  "is  a  good  fight." 

at  Cagney  probably  does  not  think  it  neces- 
to  add  is  that  Montgomery  never  weighs  the 
ibility  of  personal  harm  when  he  engages  in 
tie.  He  refuses  to  be  silenced  even  by  such  con- 
rations  as  the  ill  will  his  outspokenness  might 
iceivably  engender  in  Hollywood  columnists  and 
>adcasters. 

udeed,  on  one  occasion  he  felt  so  strongly  that 
integrity  was  at  stake  that  he  did  not  hesitate  to 
ult  an  individual  whom  most  of  the  film  colony 
ats  with  conspicuous  deference.  This  occurred 
ring  the  early  part  of  the  war,  when  he  received 
mst  watch  from  Jimmie  Fidler  as  a  reward  for 
ood  Americanism."  He  was  so  outraged  by 
at  he  considered  the  broadcaster's  presumption 
setting  himself  up  as  a  judge  of  patriotism  that  he 
urned  the  gift. 


Not  in  the  Hollywood  Pattern 


more  observant  man  than  Bioff  would  have 
ilized,  of  course,  that  Montgomery  is  about  as 
>resentative  of  the  Hollywood  to  be  seen  in 
Swab's  drugstore  or  the  Vine  Street  Derby  as, 
,  a  New  York  cleric  would  be  of  the  Manhattan 
nightly  display  in  Lindy's  or  the  Roseland  Ball- 
ddi.  Nothing  shows  this  quite  so  clearly  as  the 
inner  in  which  Montgomery's  two  children  are 
erred  to  in  a  community  where  people  are  usu- 
y  identified  in  terms  of  their  relationship  to 
ebrities.  Unlike,  for  instance,  "the  Robert  Young 
is,"  or  "Jack  Benny's  brother-in-law,"  Elizabeth 
d  "Skip"  Montgomery  are  known  simply  as  Eliz- 
eth  and  Skip  Montgomery. 
Despite  his  disdain  for  the  quaint  folkways  of  the 
igerbread  world  in  which  he  has  been  living  for 
but  a  few  of  the  past  20  years,  Montgomery  is 
ually  a  more  integral,  influential  and  solicitous 
unber  of  the  film  community  than  any  other  in- 


By  GEORGE  FRAZIER 


Robert  Montgomery,  the  man  who  de- 
fied gangster  Willie  Bioff  and  helped 
put  him  behind  bars,  is  now  45  and  still 
ready  for  a  scrap — if  it  is  for  a  good 
cause.  Tall,  lean  and  impeccably  con- 
servative, Bob  is  a  blithe  spirit  and  Hol- 
lywood isn't  likely  to  change  him  a  bit 


dividual.  His  faith  in  the  dignity  and  high  purpose 
of  the  acting  profession  is  unassailable.  As  proof 
of  this,  James  Cagney,  who,  with  George  Murphy 
and  Elliott  Nugent,  is  one  of  his  three  intimates  in 
Hollywood,  likes  to  recall  an  evening  when  he  and 
his  wife  dined  with  the  Montgomerys. 

"The  simplicity  of  the  surroundings,  the  quiet  of 
the  canyon  and  the  wonderful  taste  of  the  food,"  he 
remembers,  "made  us  all  feel  that  this  was  as  high 
in  life  as  we  could  go.  I  turned  to  them  and  said, 
'Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.,  there  are  some  people  I  know 
who  would  think  this  too  good  for  actors,'  and  Bob 
said,  'My  dear  boy,  there  is  nothing  too  good  for 
actors.' " 

Willie  Bioff,  among  others,  could  testify  from  ex- 
perience that  Montgomery  was  not  merely  turning 
a  felicitous  phrase  when  he  said  that,  for  no  one  in 
the  annals  of  motion  pictures  has  ever  taken  a 
greater  personal  risk  to  fight  for  his  conviction 
that  actors  are  human  too.  In  doing  so,  he  began 
by  spearheading  a  tough  and  protracted  struggle 
to  gain  recognition  for  the  Screen  Actors'  Guild. 
Having  accomplished  this,  he  then  had  to  thwart 
Bioff  and  his  hoodlums  in  their  violent  efforts  to 
utilize  the  Guild  as  a  tool  for  their  plundering. 

Dispassionate  observers  have  called  the  battle  to 
gain  recognition  for  the  Guild  "the  most  altruistic 
undertaking  in  labor  history."  This,  together  with 
the  Guild  motto,  "He  best  serves  himself  who  serves 
others,"  scarcely  seems  excessive  praise  when  one 
realizes  that  the  success  of  the  organization  has 
never  meant  a  penny  to  those  who  started  it.  In- 
deed, so  far  as  Montgomery  was  concerned,  it 
meant,  instead,  placing  his  career  and  physical  wel- 
fare in  jeopardy.  Understandably  enough,  no  ap- 
praisal of  him  would  be  valid  without  at  least  a 
precis  of  the  guild's  history. 

Prior  to  the  advent  of  the  Screen  Actors'  Guild, 
Hollywood  producers  had  been  given  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  no  established  player  would  dare  go  to 
the  lengths  to  which  Montgomery  was  eventually 
to  proceed.  For  one  thing.  Actors'  Equity,  the 
union  which  watches  out  for  the  interests  of  stage 
performers,  had  made  an  attempt  to  organize  movie 
players  in  1929,  only  to  be  defeated  by  the  refusal 
of  certain  stars  to  endanger  their  contracts  by  co- 
operating. It  has  been  alleged,  indeed,  that  the  stu- 
dios determined  to  preclude  any  future  efforts  to 
unionize  by  black-listing  some  of  the  organizers 
of  the  Equity  move. 

In  any  event,  between  1929  and  May,  1933, 
when  the  Guild  came  into  being,  movie  players 
were  in  constant  danger  of  being  subjected  to  the 
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arbitrary  sort  of  studio  whims  which  Clifford  Odets 
has  attacked  in  his  play,  The  Big  Knife.  Motion 
picture  work  is  not  all  it  may  seem. 

Of  the  approximately  20,000  extra  players  regis- 
tered at  that  time  with  Central  Casting,  the  clear- 
inghouse for  all  such  jobs,  only  a  lew  humlred  were 
used  each  day  in  a  busy  period.  (The  record  num- 
ber of  extras  employed  on  a  single  day,  incidentally, 
were  the  3,000  used  during  the  chart«*»ace  in  Ben 
Hur.)  The  Guild  was  conceived  in  an  effort  to 
equip  extras  with  a  weapon  to  brandish  in  negotiat- 
ing for  a  way  of  life  superior  to  the  one  provided  by 
the  $3.20  then  being  paid  for  an  8-hour  day. 

The  Guild  was  born  on  a  balmy  May  evening  in 
1933,  when  six  actors — Ralph  Morgan,  Grant 
Mitchell,  Kenneth  Thomson,  Berton  Churchill, 
George  Miller  and  Alden  Gay  Thomson — met  to 
determine  what,  if  anything,  could  be  done  to  pre- 
vent the  blanket  50  per  cent  salary  reduction  which 
had  just  been  announced  by  the  studios.  When  the 
meeting  broke  up  that  night,  the  Guild  had  been 
formed.  Two  months  later  it  was  incorporated. 

Battling  for  Union  Recognition 

The  sudden  and,  presumably,  shocking  realiza- 
tion that  players  now  had  an  organization  to 
represent  them  caused  the  uneasy  producers  to 
withdraw  the  pay  cut  after  it  had  been  in  effect 
some  four  weeks.  As  things  turned  out,  however, 
this  was  only  the  first  shot  fired  in  a  four-year  battle 
to  gain  the  union-shop  contract  without  which 
there  could  be  no  real  security.  It  was  a  battle  the 
Guild  had  to  wage  without  the  inspiration  of  public 
sympathy. 

"When  the  average  person  thinks  of  motion-pic- 
ture actors,"  Ronald  Reagan,  president  of  the 
Guild,  has  said,  "he  thinks  of  glamorous  stars  and 
fabulous  salaries.  Unfortunately,  big  sums,  like  big 
names,  make  big  news;  and  the  public  has  been  mis- 
led consistently  by  violent  exaggerations  in  pub- 
licity reports  of  salaries  paid  to  top  stars  .  .  .  More 
than  50  per  cent  of  the  members  of  the  Screen 
Actors'  Guild  earn  less  than  $5,000  a  year." 

Although  the  Guild  gained  a  certain  strength  by 
affiliating  in  1935  with  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor,  it  was  still  far  from  its  goal.  On  the  morning 
of  Sunday,  May  9,  1939,  however — just  a  little 
more  than  ten  years  ago — two  members  of  the 
negotiating  committee,  Montgomery  and  Kenneth 
Thomson,  met  with  studio  spokesmen  at  Louis  B. 
Mayer's  Santa  Monica  beach  house  and  announced 
that  unless  their  union  was  immediately  recog- 
nized as  a  bargaining  agent,  the  whole  membership 
would  go  out  on  strike.  (The  Guild  was  actually 
pulling  one  of  the  most  colossal  bluffs  in  labor 
history,  since  80  per  cent  of  the  members  hadn't 
paid  their  dues  and  were  not,  therefore,  in  good 
standing.  In  point  of  fact,  Montgomery  and  Thom- 
son were  voicing  the  demands  of  fewer  than  500 
authentic  trade-unionists.) 

At  Mayer's  house  that  morning  there  was  on 
hand  besides  the  producers  a  man  named  Willie 
Bioff,  who,  because  of  certain  concessions  he  had 
won  for  the  I.A.T.S.E.  (The  International  Alliance 
of  Theatrical  Stage  Employees  and  Motion  Picture 
Operators) ,  was  presented  as  a  friend  of  labor. 
(CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  72) 
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By  OLIVER  LA  FAR< 


It  was  a  bitter  summer.    It  brought  him  his  first  adventure — and  his  first  ll 


WHEN  Tom  Weatherbee  was  sixteen  his 
father  gave  him  the  Nancy  outright,  to  be 
his  own  boat.  By  then,  Tom's  knowledge 
of  boats  was  profound,  he  was  big  and  solid  for  his 
age,  and  his  father  could  be  sure  he  would  really 
take  care  of  her. 

To  get  the  Nancy  to  his  standard  of  seaworthi- 
ness, after  she  had  been  laid  up  for  nearly  three 
years,  took  all  the  pocket  money  Tom  had  saved 
that  year  at  boarding  school,  and  still  left  him  need- 
ing a  good  bit  more  before  she  would  be  fit  to  put 
out  to  sea  beyond  the  bay.  For  that  reason  he  re- 
luctantly took  a  job  tending  Mr.  Taylor's  shiny 
great  sloop,  the  Sunbeam. 

The  job,  unexpectedly,  led  to  his  getting  to 
know  Jennifer  Taylor  which,  in  turn,  led  to  his  in- 
volvement with  Bradford  Ransome,  that  dubious 
character,  and  to  his  first,  small  taste  of  the  high 
wine  of  adventure  and  of  the  bitter  wine  which  all 
of  us  in  time  must  learn  to  sip. 

Jennie  Taylor  was  a  year  or  so  past  twenty,  tall, 
finely  made,  a  long-limbed  blonde  with  classically 
regular  features.  An  older  man  would  have  said  on 
early  acquaintance  that  she  was  exceptionally 
pretty,  if  not  more,  intelligent,  and  that  she  had  a 
surface  sophistication  which  did  not  go  very  deep. 
The  first  impression  she  made  on  Tom,  whose  ex- 
perience of  young  women  of  fashion  was  almost 
nil,  was  one  of  hardness,  of  a  too  shiny,  lacquered 
manner,  like  her  fingernails. 


He  likened  her  to  her  father's  sloop.  You 
say  that  a  comparison  between  the  Sunbeam  I 
his  own  Nancy  pretty  well  set  forth  the  gap! 
tween  the  Weatherbees  and  the  Taylors.  The  ! 
beam  was  long,  narrow,  showy  and  modern, 
her  great  mast  and  enormous  mainsail  she  she 
up  magnificently  out  on  the  bay  on  a  fair  dayj 
you  would  not  want  to  take  her  out  in  a  blow. 

Her  fine  innards  were  partly  occupied,  an  J 
Tom's  mind  befouled,  by  a  powerful  motor,  [ 
the  water  under  her  counter  concealed  a  cc 
spondingly  large  propeller  to  drag  the  heart  01 
her  when  she  was  under  sail.  So  you  wouldn't ' 
to  race  her.  Except  for  the  fixed  propeller,  tj 
was  not  a  recent  gadget  that  she  lacked. 

The  Nancy  had  been  bought  when  the  Weat| 
bee  fortunes  were  better  than  they  had  becc 
Gaff  rig  and  canoe  bows  were  the  last  word  tfl 
She  was  a  little  thing  as  such  boats  go,  too  sc 
really,  for  the  open  ocean,  but  she  had  made  sd 
notable  cruises.    She  had  become  old-fashion 
out  of  date,  and  then  emerged  into  the  status  of| 
ing  archaic   enough,   with   her  essentially   sv 
sound  lines  and  sturdy  qualities,  to  have  dignity  j 
distinction. 

The   country   people   roundabout   remembej 
when  she  was  new.  She  had  a  reputation,  and 
gave  rise  to  remarks  about  how  boats  weren't 
solidly  and  honestly  like  that  any  longer,  and 
(CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  34) 


He  had  been  prepared  to  dislike  Jennie,  but 
very  first  time  he  saw  her  he  concluded  that 
was  what  was  meant  by  the  adjective  "gorgeol 
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Hie  reeling,  grotesque  world  of  the  marijuana  smoker,  in  which  gyrating  dreams  replace  a  steady  normalcy,  is  vividly  pictured  in  this  photographic  montage 

The  Crazy  Dreamers 

1  By  EARL  WILSON 

A  famous  Broadway  columnist  takes  up  the  cudgels  against  a  murderous  weed — 
marijuana,  and  writes  a  straight,  hard-hitting  account  of  the  way  bodies  and 
minds  can  be  wrecked  by  even  one  "adventure"  taken  "just  for  the  thrill  of  it" 


T^XOT  long  ago,  a  young  Virginian,  sitting  in  an 
I^J  18th-floor  Manhattan  apartment  and  com- 
X  ^  fortably  adrift  on  the  wings  of  a  marijuana 
garette,  glanced  out  the  window.  There,  lying  on 
the  green  carpet  of  Central  Park,  it  seemed  there 
was  a  string  of  pearls.  He  was  just  stepping  out  the 
window  to  pick  up  the  street  lights  and  stuff  them 
into  his  pocket  when  someone  pulled  him  back  in- 
side. 

A  few  blocks  away,  at  that  same  wonderful  mo- 
ment, a  Broadway  musician  was  walking  around  in 
his  soul.  "I  was  in  the  country  one  week  end,"  he  ex- 
plained, "and  I  was  standing  by  the  dresser.  I  looked 
over  and  saw  my  body  lying  on  the  bed.  I  buried 
my  body  in  the  woods.  Then  I  got  on  a  train  and 
flcame  back  to  town.  Since  then,  I've  been  a  soul." 

r— - 


approach  the  drug  scientifically,  smoked  a  mari- 
juana cigarette  during  a  research  experiment.  The 
professor  immediately  leaped  into  an  open  ink 
bottle  and  flew  around  inside  it  on  blue  wings  for 
200  years. 

This  is  the  sort  of  whimsical  reaction  with  which 
users  of  marijuana  are  familiar,  and  it  probably 
explains  why  the  arrest  and  conviction  of  movie 
actor  Robert  Mitchum  on  a  charge  of  conspiring 
to  possess  marijuana  was  so  uniquely  received.  His 
studio  asked  that  judgment  be  withheld;  his  idola- 
tors  took  up  the  familiar  cry  of  "persecution";  and 
millions  of  Americans,  with  utterly  no  idea  of 
what  marijuana  is  or  what  marijuana  does,  were 
ready  to  assume  that  Mitchum  was  involved  in  no 
more  serious  an  escapade  than  a  schoolboy  caught 
throwing  erasers  at  the  teacher. 
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The  ignorance  displayed  was  appalling.  Nar- 
cotics experts,  who  have  been  hammering  away 
for  years  in  a  frantic  effort  to  educate  the  public, 
were  completely  discouraged.  Worse,  the  ever- 
present  amateur  experts  popped  out  of  their  holes 
again  with  the  weary  old  argument  that  marijuana 
is  not  habit-forming.  That,  of  course,  is  not  the 
point,  although  that  argument,  too,  bears  scrutiny. 
The  point  is  that  people  smoke  marijuana,  and, 
having  smoked  it,  set  off  a  chain  reaction  no  less 
ravaging  socially  than  the  physical  destruction 
caused  by  a  string  of  dynamite  sticks. 

Just  how  much  marijuana  is  smoked  in  the 
United  States  is  not  known.  But  the  addiction  to  all 
kinds  of  narcotics  is  roughly  estimated  at  one  per- 
son in  every  3,000.  It  is  definitely  known,  however, 
(CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  32) 


Transfer  at  khartou 


By  LAURENCE  KIRK 

They  looked  enough  alike  to  be  twins — 
enough  alike  to  have  married  the  same  man 
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I'm  a  no-good — and  you've  probably  ( 
guessed  that.  But  I'm  not  so  bad  that  I| 
will  stay  with  a  man  who's  kidding  him-f 
self  all  the  time  that  I'm  somebody  elsel 


THE  Grand  Hotel  at  Khartoum  faces  south  across  the  Blue 
Nile  a  mile  or  two  above  the  point  where  il  joins  the  White 
Nile  at   Omdurman.      It    is   a   two-storied   building  with 

porticos  and  arches,  and  inside,  hie  electric  tans  revolve  slowly 

under  the  ceilings  of  the  loft)  rooms.  All  day  long  on  the 
terrace  outside,  the  traders  from  Omdurman  squat  patiently 
with  their  wares  exposed.  At  nightfall  the  round  globes  on  the 
terrace  are  lighted  up  and  shine  brightly  in  the  gathering  dark- 
ness. That  is  the  pleasantest  hour  there  and  cars  keep  arriving 
along  the  shady  avenue.  Out  of  them  conic  men  and  women, 
some  still  in  shorts  and  some  in  full  evening  dress,  they  find  a 
table  on  the  terrace  and  soon  they  are  having  long,  iced  drinks. 

These  are  the  residents  of  Khartoum  who  have  been  work- 
ing there  in  hot  offices  all  the  day.  But  about  the  same  time 
there  is  another  influx  of  a  more  transient  population.  All  the 
great  air  lines  of  the  world  seem  to  crisscross  at  Khartoum. 
Skymasters  from  London  meet  Sky  masters  from  Johannes- 
burg, and  Dakotas  come  from  all  over  the  place.  So  in  the 
evening,  busses  keep  arriving  from  the  airport  loaded  to  the 
brim.  And  the  people  in  one  bus  will  be  talking  French, 
the  people  in  another  Dutch  or  English  or  Norwegian;  and  they 
troop  wearily  up  the  steps  and  drop  heavily  into  any  vacant 
chairs  while  the  management  tries  to  sort  them  out. 

The  travelers  are  tired,  but  once  they  have  been  allotted  a 
bed  and  had  some  food  they  feel  a  little  less  jaded;  and  they 
too  come  onto  the  terrace  for  a  long,  cool  drink.  And  the 
residents  look  at  them  curiously,  wondering  why  they  are  all 
rushing  about  in  such  a  hurry:  Khartoum  tonight,  Heaven 
knows  where  tomorrow  morning.  For  not  only  is  there  the 
mixture  of  nationalities,  but  a  mixture  of  all  types  in  each 
nationality.  Some  are  running  away  from  something  and  some 
are  running  away  with  someone.  Crooks  and  smugglers  and 
honest  people  are  all  mixed  up  together. 

Claire  had  arrived  in  a  Skymaster  from  Johannesburg  and 
was  scheduled  to  leave  for  Athens  and  London  at  five  thirty  the 
next  morning.  They  had  been  flying  since  two  in  the  morning 
with  one  stop  at  Kisumu,  and  she  was  very  tired.  She  was 
secretary  to  Sir  Patrick  Beeswing,  and  so  she  had  gone  and 
fought  in  the  crowd  at  the  reception  office,  explaining  that  Sir 
Patrick  was  far  too  important  a  man  to  share  a  room  with  any 
one.  It  had  been  a  long,  hot  fight,  and  an  unsuccessful  one. 
The  best  she  had  been  able  to  achieve  was  to  get  him  doubled 
up  with  an  earl  going  to  Nairobi.  Then  she  came  back  and 
collapsed  into  a  chair  near  the  reception  office,  wondering 
what  was  going  to  happen  to  her,  but  not  really  caring. 

As  often  happened  when  the  present  was  disagreeable,  she 
thought  not  of  it,  but  of  the  past  which  was  disagreeable  and 
distasteful  in  a  more  important  way.  She  was  still  quite  young, 
but  she  had  been  nine  years  younger  when  she  had  come  over 
from  South  Africa  in  1939  to  join  the  Wrens.  What  a  wonder- 
ful life  it  had  been  then,  although  she  had  not  always  known  it 
at  the  time!  How  natural  it  was  that  she  should  fall  in  love 
with  Hilary  and  he  with  her!  And  how  proud  she  had  been 
when  she  became  Mrs.  Lieutenant-Commander  Snowden, 
R.N.    And  how  happy! 

It  was  strange  how  four  years  of  such  happiness  could  be 
followed  by  two  of  such  discontent.  He  was  within  a  year  of 
his  demobilization  and  they  were  already  making  plans  to  settle 
in  East  Africa,  when  her  mother  had  fallen  seriously  ill  in 
Johannesburg,  and  Claire  had  gone  out  to  nurse  her. 

Hilary  had  agreed  that  she  must  go.  But  he  hadn't  realized 
that  it  would  be  nearly  a  year  before  she  came  back,  or  realized 
the  temptations  he  would  meet  during  that  time.  He  was  un- 
faithful to  her.  He  told  her  about  it  when  her  mother  had  died 
and  she  did  get  back.  And  Claire  could  not  forgive  him  for  it. 
She  began  to  watch  him  whenever  he  looked  at  another  woman. 
And  so  they  began  to  get  on  each  other's  nerves  and  to  suspect 
and  to  quarrel.  When  he  said  he  couldn't  bear  it  any  longer, 
she  packed  up  and  went  to  South  Africa  again. 

To  Claire,  looking  back  now,  it  all  seemed  very  unnecessary. 
Her  loneliness  had  brought  some  belated  wisdom  to  her.  She 
realized  that  there  were  men — quite  nice  men,  some  of  them — 
who  could  not  live  without  a  woman  of  some  kind.  Even 
though  it  was  for  the  best  of  reasons,  she  had  neglected  him. 

But  it  was  no  good  being  so  wise  now.    She  did  not  know 
(CONTINUED  ON  PACE  76) 
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The  scheme  Herbert  Wilson  used  to  pull  off  one  of  his  most  daring  robberies  is  shown  in  this  artist's  sketch.  The  gang  cut  a  hole  in  the  partition,  pulled  I 
safe  into  the  next  room  and  replaced  it  with  a  cardboard  duplicate.  Then  they  blew  the  door,  while  the  cop  on  the  beat  glanced  unsuspectingly  in  the  win. 


I  Was  King  of  the  Safecrackers 

By  HERBERT  EMERSON  WILSON  «,  toid  to  dean  jemmcs 
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Synopsis:  Herbert  Wilson  turned  from  the  min- 
istry to  crime,  determined  to  outwit  the  police  and 
make  a  successful  career  as  a  safecracker.  He  recruited 
a  gang  and  on  his  first  big  burglary  he  successfully 
blew  the  safe  of  a  Detroit  department  store.  But  Wil- 
son's approach  to  crime  was  scientific:  He  went  to  work 
in  a  safe  factory  and  then  studied  all  the  information 
on  safes  and  vaults  that  he  could  get  at  the  Bureau  of 
Standards  in  Washington.  On  his  next  job,  he  had  his 
first  experience  with  cheating  by  a  member  of  the  gang. 
Undaunted  and  flushed  with  success,  Wilson  decided  to 
pull  off  a  daring  job  in  Detroit — cracking  a  safe  that 
stood  in  the  brightly  lighted  show  window  of  a  Kroger 
grocery  store.  A  watchman  sat  inside,  waving  to  the 
cop  who  occasionally  passed  by  on  his  beat.  It  was  a 
challenge  to  the  skill  and  cunning  of  the  best  of  safe- 
crackers. 

PART  THREE  OF  FIVE  PARTS 

THE  guys  in  the  mob  thought  I  had  turned 
snowbird  when  I  said  we  would  blow  the 
Kroger  safe.  We  had  called  a  meeting  in  my 
hotel  room  to  hash  it  over.  Even  Big  Harry 
Woods,  who  was  a  gorilla  and  once  offered  to  bur- 
glarize a  police  armory  just  because  he  didn't  like 
cops,  got  cold  feet  about  this  job. 

"It  don't  sound  like  you,  Chief,"  he  said,  chewing 
on  his  cigar.  "I  don't  want  no  part  of  a  job  where 
the  box  sits  in  a  sidewalk  window  with  a  light  on  it 
and  a  harness  bull  giving  it  the  eye.  Even  with  Hou- 
dini  I  don't  like  it,  and  you  ain't  got  him." 

I  had  to  admit  it  was  a  tough  proposition.  But  I 
thought  I  had  a  -clever  solution,  and  when  I  ex- 
plained it  to  the  boys,  they  agreed  to  give  it  a  whirl. 


BOB   AND   IRA    SPRIK6 


First  I  sent  my  girl  friend,  Helen  Gillespie,  down  to 
the  store  to  handle  the  casing  job.  Helen  was  one 
of  those  tiny,  black-haired  girls  with  big,  wistful 
eyes  that  made  most  guys  feel  tender  right  away. 
Helen  had  a  college  degree,  but  she  knew  baby  talk, 
too,  and  in  a  couple  of  days  she  had  one  of  the 
Kroger  salesmen  combing  his  hair  three  different 
ways. 

At  the  end  of  a  week,  he  was  dreaming  about  be- 
ing the  next  sales  manager;  in  ten  days, 
he  was  telling  her  how  much  money  went 
into  the  safe.  When  Helen  finally  gave 
him  the  brush-off,  we  had  all  the  infor- 
mation there  was — including  a  nice 
sketch  of  the  safe,  with  dimensions,  that 
Helen  made  while  the  guy  was  working 
late  one  night. 

We  moved  fast  after  that. 

Helen  and  I  bought  wood  slats,  card- 
board, show-card  paints  and  a  lot  of 
other  stuff  and  rented  an  apartment. 
While  the  rest  of  the  mob  was  busy  checking  last- 
minute  details  downtown,  Helen  and  I  took  up  our 
art  work.  We  made  a  dummy  safe  which  was  an 
exact  duplicate  of  the  Kroger  box,  and  if  any  scene 
painter  has  ever  done  a  better  job  I  don't  know 
about  it.  The  phony  safe  was  a  beauty,  complete 
with  wheels,  combination  door,  hinges  and  gold 
lettering  on  the  door,  and  was  constructed  so  that  it 
could  be  taken  apart. 

We  loaded  one  of  our  sedans  with  all  the 
equipment  and  drove  down  to  the  store  on  a  Sunday 
night.    I  pulled  the  car  into  an  alley  behind  the 
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building  and  stopped  it  right  over  a  coal  chute  in  k 
sidewalk.  We  had  equipped  the  floor  of  the  se  Jl 
with  sliding  metal  panels  so  that  my  brother  * 
could  slip  down  into  the  chute.  We  sent  the  t'ls 
down  after  him  and,  a  few  minutes  later,  he  c; 
to  the  rear  door  and  let  us  in.  We  all  wore  sneal 
— as  usual — and  the  night  watchman  never  kne 
thing  until  we  shoved  a  rod  in  his  back. 
He  had  on  a  pretty  blue  uniform  with  a  neat  1  ie 
gun  belt — the  fanciest  guard  I  ever  sa 
and  he  squawked  plenty  when  we  m 
him  strip.  I  couldn't  blame  him,  beca 
I  know  how  silly  a  man  feels  stanc  g 
around  in  his  underwear,  but  we  nee  d 
that  suit.  Herb  Cox,  my  original  parti  r, 
put  it  on  and  went  right  into  the  wal  c 
man's  routine.  Besides  this,  we  had  ■  e 
man  patrolling  the  street  and  anothei  t 
the  rear  door  with  a  buzzer  on  whicf  3 
give  us  signals.  After  that  it  was  a  fi  t 
against  the  clock. 
We  sawed  a  hole  in  the  wood  partition  behind  : 
safe  the  exact  size  of  the  safe,  threw  a  black  la  j 
around  the  big  steel  box  and  waited  for  the  all-cl  r 
buzz  from  the  street.    It  came  through — and  « 
jerked  the  safe  backward  through  the  hole, 
dummy  pete  was  already  set  up,  and  we  rolle<  t 
into  position.  The  switch  didn't  take  more  than  ) 
seconds  and,  an  instant  later,  I  was  plugging  the  c 
cord  into  a  socket.  I  blew  the  safe  door  with  a  he* 
rag-shot,  and  went  to  work  on  the  inside  door.  I  v 
soaping  the  cracks  when  three  buzzes,  the  dan. 
(CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  73) 
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This  ga\  little  "Personal"  is  just  6-4  inches 
high  yet  it  (ills  a  whole  room  with  music, 
pla\s  instantly,  anywhere,  the  second  you 
open  it.  It's  a  miniature  miracle,  precision- 
huilt  like  a  fine  camera,  uses  tiny  hut 
powerful  RCA  Victor  tubes  no  bigger  than 
\our  thumbnail!  Choose  yours  in  red,  black, 
brown  or  ivory- finish  plastic. 
RCA  Victor  8B43. 
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Only  RCA  Victor  instruments  liuve 
this  precisely  balanced  3- VI  ay 
Tone  System.  It's  the  finest  in 
RCA  Victor  history. 
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This  beautiful  "Globe  Trotter"  conies  in  a 
lightweight  case  of  sturdy  aluminum  that's 
been  "weatherizcd"  to  protect  its  beauty.  It 
has  extra  range  and  power,  wonderful  tone — 
the  famous  "Golden  Throat."  Enjoy  it  outdoors 
on  its  longdasting  RCA  battery  .  .  .  indoors 
all  year  long  on  AC  or  DC. 
RCA  Victor  8BX6. 


Aiwa)  m  liny  RCA  batteries.  They're 
radio-engineered  for  longer  life. 


This  3-way  beauty  is  up  to  the  minute  in 
style,  up  to  much  more  expensive  sets  in 
performance!  Plug  it  in  to  AC  or  DC  for 
news  at  breakfast,  for  music  at  dinner.  Play 
it  on  battery  at  the  beach  or  the  ball  game. 
The  lightweight  plastic  case  has  a  saddle 
that  looks  like  expensive  leather. 
RCA  Victor  9BX5. 
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THE  CRAZY  DREAMERS 
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that  the  consumption  of  marijuana  has 
increased  at  least  a  thousandfold  in  the 
last  ten  years,  and  that  it  is  still  rising. 
In  1945,  federal  narcotics  authorities 
confiscated  enough  marijuana  in  the 
United  States  to  make  380,000  ciga- 
rettes; in  1947,  they  seized  enough  to 
make  900,000. 

Every  major  city  is  confronted  with 
the  problem.  In  Los  Angeles,  in  1945, 
the  city  narcotics  squad  arrested  172 
adult  narcotics  users;  in  1947  they  took 
1,167,  and  last  year,  the  haul  was  1,516. 
Approximately  80  per  cent  of  these  were 
marijuana  users.  Six  years  ago  15  juve- 
niles were  arrested.  In  1947  the  figure 
was  115  and  last  year  74,  all  involving 
marijuana.  One  of  them,  a  high-school 
girl  of  sixteen,  told  police  defiantly,  "This 
stuff  doesn't  hurt  me!  I've  been  to  the 
library  and  I  know  all  about  it.  Anyway, 
all  you  can  give  me  is  90  days,  and  I  can 
do  that  standing  on  my  head!" 

For  every  marijuana  smoker  who  wor- 
ships at  the  shrine  of  the  "green  goddess" 
and  gets  caught,  police  estimate  100  get 
away.  It  would  be  for  their  own  good  if 
they  were  all  caught,  for  the  road  ahead 
is  usually  the  highway  to  disaster. 

Girl  Addict's  Tragic  Story 

The  case  history  of  a  girl  we'll  call 
Geneva  is  typical  of  marijuana  addic- 
tion. Now  a  prostitute  in  Los  Angeles, 
Geneva  came  originally  from  a  good 
family  in  a  Middle  Western  city,  where 
she  spent  her  childhood  in  a  strict  girls' 
school  and  graduated  at  the  age  of  fif- 
teen. She  was  a  bright  and  promising 
youngster,  and  in.Los  Angeles,  soon  after 
her  arrival,  she  entered  business  college. 

Unfortunately,  she  was  adventurous 
and  no  longer  under  the  parental  thumb. 
Friends  treated  her  to  some  strange,  new 
cigarettes  with  turned-in  ends;  when  she 
smoked  them,  she  got  an  ecstatic  "kick." 
It  was  fun  and  seemingly  innocent,  but 
gradually  the  marijuana  kick  became 
prosaic.  As  a  substitute,  she  was  encour- 
aged to  try  a  few  puffs  on  an  opium  pipe. 

In  a  matter  of  weeks  she  was  puffing 
three  or  four  times  a  week  and  couldn't 
stop.  "When  I  tried,"  she  said,  "my 
whole  body  felt  dull  and  prickly,  like 
when  your  foot  is  asleep."  Between 
smokes  she  sneezed  and  vomited,  and 
her  eyes  watered.  It  took  more  and 
more  pipes  to  bring  her  out  of  this  state. 
Soon,  for  quicker  results,  she  was  shoot- 
ing raw  opium  directly  into  a  vein. 

It  was  not  long  before  even  this  type 
of  administration  failed  to  offset  her 
craving.  Moreover,  she  developed  an 
allergy  to  the  drug.  Great  welts  were 
making  a  grotesque  mask  of  her  face. 
Her  teeth  were  loosening,  and  her  joints 
were  like  rusty  hinges. 

"I  had  to  have  something,"  she  said. 
"I  couldn't  stand  it  the  way  it  was.  So  I 
started  to  take  pops." 

A  pop  is  a  pellet  of  heroin  dissolved  in 
water  in  a  spoon  held  over  a  flame  and 
then  injected  either  into  a  blood  vessel 
or  at  random  into  the  flesh.  To  hide  the 
telltale  injection  marks  from  police,  the 
charge  is  often  fired  between  the  toes, 
into  the  legs,  or  into  the  stomach.  Some 
addicts,  too  desperate  for  caution,  use  an 
eye  dropper,  forcing  it  into  the  vein  after 
digging  out  a  hole  with  a  safety  pin.  Oth- 
ers take  the  drug  orally  or  by  sniffing. 
"One  horn"  is  up  one  nostril;  "two 
horns"  up  both. 

One  or  two  shots  a  day  and  Geneva's 
joy-popping  fixed  her  up.  But  her  toler- 
ance began  to  mount  and  the  shots  grew 
to  six  a  day.  At  eight  dollars  a  pop,  this 
was  an  overhead  of  $48  a  day.  The  so- 
lution, as  for  most  women  addicts  with- 
out the  money  to  support  the  habit,  was 
the  oldest  profession.  And  Geneva  had 
thought  she  could  handle  marijuana! 


Perhaps  the  most  dangerous  aspect  of 
marijuana  lies  in  the  assumption — not 
entirely  incorrect — that  it  is  not  habit- 
forming.  In  1945,  the  late  Mayor  Fio- 
rello  La  Guardia,  of  New  York,  in  a 
controversial  document  which  has  since 
become  the  weed-head's  Magna  Charta, 
issued  a  report  which  said,  in  effect,  that 
marijuana  was  not  habit-forming  and 
that  it  had  no  connection  with  crime.  La 
Guardia's  report  was  based  on  an  exam- 
ination by  New  York  City  physicians  of 
77  prisoners  who  had  been  given  mari- 
juana. 

The  American  Medical  Association 
immediately  branded  the  report  as  "nar- 
row, unscientific  and  inadequate,"  but 
the  voice  of  the  A.M. A.  was  lost  in  the 
furor  that  ensued.  Down  Beat,  a  popular 
music  journal,  contributed  handsomely 
to  the  confusion  with  a  headline  which 
said,  "Light  Up,  Gates!  Report  Finds 
'Tea'  A  Good  Kick."  Subsequently,  the 
magazine  thought  better  of  this  frivolous 
approach    and    it    now    firmly    warns 


sold  only  by  prescription,  they  are  obvi- 
ously easy  to  get.  Even  small  drugstores 
often  stock  them  in  lots  of  10,000  cap- 
sules or  tablets. 

Marijuana  is  also  easy  to  get.  It  can 
be  readily  purchased  in  most  cities  from 
street  peddlers,  "connection"  men  or 
even  from  newsstands,  as  was  once  the 
case  in  Los  Angeles.  Thousands  smoke 
the  stuff  daily.  Yet  few  people  seem  to 
know  what  marijuana  actually  is. 

Marijuana  is  nothing  more  and  noth- 
ing less  than  a  less  refined  form  of  the 
classic  Oriental  intoxicant  called  hashish. 
Marijuana  is  simply  the  Spanish  nick- 
name for  the  drug.  The  origin  of  the 
nickname  is  obscure,  but  one  story  has 
it  that  it  was  named  for  a  lady  peddler 
from  Mexico,  brie  Maria  Juana. 

Hashish  was  used  originally  by  the 
members  of  a  secret  Mohammedan  cult 
in  Arabia  to  excite  their  courage  to  the 
point  where  they  could  fulfill  the  com- 
mitments of  their  strangely  lethal  fra- 
ternity.  The  commitments  were  simple, 
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against  the  use  of  the  drug  by  musicians. 

The  La  Guardia  report  was  correct 
only  in  the  sense  that  marijuana  addicts 
can  stop  using  the  drug  without  suffer- 
ing the  violent  withdrawal  pains  experi- 
enced by  addicts  of  other  drugs.  Persons 
of  strong  will  and  reasonable  intelligence 
frequently  have  no  difficulty  whatever 
in  dropping  the  drug.  But — and  this  is 
the  stinger — the  tendencies  which  lead  a 
person  to  marijuana  are  the  same  tend- 
encies which  bring  him  back  to  it. 

One  veteran  narcotics  officer  in  Los 
Angeles  has  stated  flatly  that  in  the  hun- 
dreds of  youthful  addicts  he  has  ar- 
rested he  has  never  found  one  who  did 
not  begin  with  marijuana.  This  may  be 
an  exaggeration,  but  there  is  no  question 
that  it  is  a  simple  hop,  skip  and  jump 
from  marijuana  to  cocaine,  then  to  mor- 
phine or  heroin,  the  most  vicious  of  all 
opiates,  and  the  one  which  has  the  most 
deleterious  effect  on  the  user. 

Seconal,  sodium  amytal  and  nembutal, 
known  respectively  as  "red  smacks," 
"green  dragons"  and  "goof  balls,"  can 
also  be  used  as  pinch  hitters.  Nor  is 
Benzedrine  to  be  scoffed  at,  particularly 
if  the  tablet  is  crushed  and  the  powder 
sprinkled  into  a  marijuana  cigarette.  One 
delighted  user  of  this  combination  said 
it  made  him  feel  as  if  his  scalp  were 
peeled  back  and  his  eyeballs  popped  out.. 
Though  drugs  like  these  are  presumably 


but  harrowing.  Members  swore  to  kill 
and  maim.  The  word  assassin  owes  its 
origin  to  marijuana,  or  hashish.  Assas- 
sin is  derived  from  hashshashin,  an  Ara- 
bic word  meaning  hashish  eater. 

Marijuana  has  the  same  effect  on  the 
brain  as  a  wrench  tossed  into  a  web  of 
live  electric  wires.  The  ordered  flow  of 
current  is  broken  and  shorted.  The 
smoker  can  be  exhilarated  or  he  can  be 
depressed  and  sullen,  but  whatever  the 
reaction,  his  five  senses  are  pulled  askew 
and  he  is  completely  irresponsible. 

Time,  space  and  movement  become 
hopelessly  distorted.  What  marijuana 
does  to  depth  perception  may  be  judged 
from  the  case  of  a  motorcyclist  who 
turned  a  corner  in  the  middle  of  the 
block,  crashing  his  head  against  a  lamp- 
post. "Tea"  smokers  may  step  blithely 
out  of  a  window  or  they  may  climb  up 
on  a  curb  as  though  scaling  a  mountain. 
Time  is  frequently  made  to  stand  still. 
One  war  veteran,  who  had  been  caught 
smoking  marijuana,  presented  himself  at 
attention  before  the  police  officers,  then 
went  through  the  complete  manual  of 
arms. 

The  ways  people  behave  while  under 
the  influence  of  marijuana  are  as  varied 
as  the  range  of  human  personality.  A 
seventeen-year-old  boy  in  a  Southern 
state  smoked  a  marijuana  cigarette 
handed  him  in  a  poolroom.  When  he  ar- 


rived home,  he  imagined  that  his  fi 
had  been  conspiring  to  dismember 
To  forestall  this,  he  hacked  his  f; 
mother,  sister  and  two  brothers  to 
with  an  ax  while  they  slept. 

Still,  it  is  not  accurate  to  assume 
every  marijuana  user  is  a  potential 
Apathetic  people  experience  only  " 
delirium."  according  to  medical  ail 
tics,  although  "a  brute  will  have  sa' 
reactions." 

Police    authorities   find    mariju, 
serious  inducement  to  crime.   In  M 
gan,  Alcide  Bcnoit,  after  forty  robl 
and  two  murders,  was  accused  during 
trial   for  murder  of  having  commi 
every  one  of  his  major  crimes  while 
der  the  influence  of  marijuana.   In 
murder  of  State  Trooper  Richard 
mond,   Benoit  knocked    Hammond 
conscious,  fastened  him  to  a  post  witl 
handcuffs,  then  calmly  waited  for  hi 
regain    consciousness    before    shoo 
him  through  the  head. 

Police  and  medical  authorities  h 
assembled  a  sort  of  composite  mariju 
addict  from  their  thousands  of  case 
tories.  This  collective  weed-head,  yi 
man  or  young  lady,  emerges  as  a  pit! 
figure. 

The  composite  addict  has  no 
traffic  cop  to  regulate  him.  He  does 
even  try  to  meet  everyday  require 
though  he  could  not  if  he  did  try.  He 
virtually  no  capacity  for  social  sa 
tion.   He  works  erratically,  if  at  all 

He  assumes  he  is  superior  to  the 
nonaddicted  world.  He  distrusts 
lampoons  normal  people.  He  gives 
drug  precedence  over  food  and  dri 
Delusions  of  persecution  are  comm 
Normal  emotions  are  dull  and  insi| 
Marijuana  can  be  a  strong  aphrodis 
and  for  its  users  usually  there  is  no  si 
thing  as  normal  sex  relations. 

Abnormal  Urges  to  Violence 

Colonel  Garland  H.  Williams,  head 
the  New  York  office  of  the  U.S.  N 
cotics  Bureau,  says  that  "even  sex  d> 
not  satisfy  the  abnormal  urges  indw 
by  marijuana.  There  is  still  the  necess 
for  further  excitement,  more  emotio 
release.  That  is  when  the  guns 
grabbed,  the  knives  waved,  and  the 
zors  swung.  And  all  that  is  a  marijiu 
user's  idea  of  what  is  normal!" 

The  effects  of  marijuana  are  lasting 
still  another  way.  An  official  report 
1942  on  an  extended  study  of  the  re 
tionship  in  India  between  the  users 
marijuana  and  the  incidence  of  ins; 
concluded  that  "there  is  definite  anal 
ical  injury  to  the  brain."  Twcnty-1 
per  cent  of  the  insanity  cases  exa 
were  found  to  be  marijuana  smo 
The  report  further  stated,  in  even 
precise  terms,  that  "the  prolonged  al 
of  the  poison  gives  rise  to  progressi 
weakening  of  all  the  faculties  of 
brain,  eventually  leading  to  demei 

This  conclusion  is  supported  b; 
tually  all  doctors.  Dr.  Herbert  J.  Ki 
ner,  who  has  studied  some  5,000  d 
addicts  in  Los  Angeles,  said  not  I 
ago,    "There   is   no   question   but 
marijuana   eventually   breaks   the 
down  mentally."  The  official  attitm 
the   American   Medical   Associate 
cautious,    slow-moving    body,    is 
"marijuana  is  a  menace  wherever 
purveyed." 

A  drug  addict  who  has  taken  the  ea.' 
step  from  marijuana  to  other  dm; 
knows  but  too  well  that  nearly  superl 
man  mental  discipline  is  necessary  i| 
maintain  a  cure.  One  addict,  recent 
discharged  from  hospital  treatment  I 
cured,  told  an  officer  of  the  Los  Angeli 
narcotics  squad:  "If  you  will  give  n 
your  gun,  I  will  show  vou  the  only  cui 
for  dope."  the  en 
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Keep  Commencement  memories  in  snapshots 


Commencement  is  a  wonderful  time — the  beginning  of  a  new  life,  and 
the  end  of  the  old.  Time  for  the  fine  new  dress,  the  cap  and  gown  .  .  .  for 
parties  and  other  last  get-togethers.  Classmates,  families,  and  friends 
will  all  want  snapshots  to  keep  the  memories  fresh.  Take  plenty. 

These  are  snapshots  you  can  never  take  again,  so  be  ready 
with  some  extra  rolls  of  Kodak  Film — America's  favorite  by  far. 
It  makes  your  picture-taking  so  simple,  so  sure. 

Remember,  the  snapshots  you'll  want  tomorrow,  you  must  take 
today  .  .  .  Eastman  Kodak  Company,  Rochester  4,  N.  Y. 


What  graduation  gift  could  mean  more  than  a  smart  new  Kodak  Camera  ! 


You  jjct  tlie  picture  with  Kodak  Film 
the  film  in  tlie  familiar  yellow  box 


KODAK"  IS  A  TRADE-MARK 
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THE  RUNAWAYS 


Con  I  hi  tied  from  i>ngt  26 


in  the  long  run  she'd  outlast  any  of  these 
modern  skimming  dishes. 

The  Weatherbees  lived  simply  and 
were  proud  of  it.  Their  mode  of  life 
was  required  by  a  genteel  lack  of  funds, 
but  they  were  New  England  enough  to 
change  their  ways  only  moderately,  and 
without  ostentation,  if  they  ever  struck 
it  rich. 

The  Taylors  had  been  at  Brent's  Har- 
bor two  years.  In  that  time  they  had 
built  a  large  Georgian  house,  landscaped 
the  grounds,  planted  trees  already 
twenty  feet  high,  built  a  jetty,  and  ac- 
quired the  Sunbeam.  Their  guests  often 
arrived  in  yachts,  and  their  automobiles 
were  a  sight  to  see.  The  Taylors  were 
the  only  people  who  could  pay  Tom  for 
the  kind  of  work  he  was  most  able  to  do, 
so  he  went  to  work  for  them  reluctantly, 
suspicious  because  he  did  not  know 
them  and  they  were  rich. 

TOM  saw  very  little  of  Mrs.  Taylor, 
who  disliked  anything  having  to  do 
with  the  water.  Mr.  Taylor  was  there 
chiefly  for  week  ends.  Tom  disliked  him 
partly  because  he  was  prepared  to,  and 
also  because  Mr.  Taylor  tried  to  be 
jovial  in  a  condescending  way.  He  was 
equally  prepared  to  dislike  Jennie.  Even 
so,  the  first  time  he  saw  her  he  concluded 
that  she  was  what  was  meant  by  the  ad- 
jective "gorgeous."  It  was  then  purely 
an  aesthetic  judgment. 

She  swam  beautifully  and  with  pure 
delight  in  swimming.  She  honestly 
wanted  to  learn  to  sail,  not  just  to  be 
taken  out,  but  to  handle  the  boat,  and 
without  condescension  she  put  herself 
under  him  to  learn,  accepting  his  greater 
knowledge.  She  talked  to  him  levelly,  as 
between  equals  and  contemporaries.  He 
had  to  become  used  fo  her  habit  of  ask- 
ing him  extraordinarily  direct  questions 
in  a  very  calm  manner.  She  would  pro- 
duce these  as  if  she  had  been  studying 
him  carefully  and  were  sure  of  her 
ground,  and  he  found  them  difficult  to 
evade. 

He  encountered  this  trait  the  first  time 
after  he  had  been  tending  the  Sunbeam 
for  a  little  over  a  week.  She  had  swum 
out  to  the  boat  and  was  watching  him  at 
work  on  the  excessive  amount  of  brass 
on  board. 

Without  warning  she  asked,  "Why  did 
you  take  this  job  when  you  dislike  it  so?" 
Her  tone  of  voice  was  purely  curious. 

"I  don't  dislike  it." 

"Why  did  you  take  it?"  Her  tone  dis- 
missed his  answer. 

He  felt  uncomfortable,  seen  through. 
"I've  got  to  buy  new  shrouds." 

"New  what'.'" 

Her  ignorance  was  appalling.  He  ges- 
tured toward  the  stays  on  either  side  of 
the  mast.  "Those  stays — wire  ropes — 
there.  If  one  of  those  parts,  you  lose  your 
mast.  Mine  are  rusty,  too  blamed  old.  If 
we  get  caught  in  a  blow  we'd  lose  the 
mast  sure.  I've  got  to  buy  them,  and 
some  other  things." 

"You  love  your  boat." 

"We've  had  her  a  long  time.  She's 
pretty  good." 

"You  don't  like  the  Sunbeam.  Why 
not?  No,  tell  me." 

Cautiously  he  told  her.  The  Sunbeam, 
he  said,  was  a  fair-weather  boat,  she  was 
overrigged  and  so  on. 

"Too  much  of  a  good  thing,"  she  com- 
mented, "and  not  enough  of  the  right 
thing.  A  little  the  way  you  feel  about  us." 

He  blushed  furiously.  That  was  the 
high  point  of  his  dislike  for  her,  and 
the  beginning  of  liking. 

She  became  a  useful  helper  aboard  a 
boat.  Her  sudden  probings  of  his  mind 
ceased  to  trouble  him;  in  time,  he  found 
her  interest  flattering.  Tentatively,  as  a 
kind  of  reward  and  a  test,  he  took  her  out 
in  the  Nancy;  she  appreciated  the  boat; 


she  passed.  They  came  into  August  and 
by  then  he  admittedly  liked  her  a  lot. 

Young  men  came  to  see  Jennie.  Some 
had  been  invited  for  a  visit.  Others  just 
happened  to  be  passing  by  and  dropped 
in.  They  tended  to  be  active,  tanned  and 
tall.  Many  of  them  knew  boats  thor- 
oughly. They  were  the  kind  of  men  Tom 
would  expect  her  to  have  around  her — 
their  coming  did  not  surprise  him;  he 
even  selected  and  admired  the  one  he 
thought  most  nearly  equal  to  her.  But 
their  presence  made  him  miserable.  The 
idea  of  himself  falling  in  love  with  a  rich 
young  woman  five  years  older  than  he 
was  unacceptable  to  his  dignity  and  be- 
lief in  himself.  Denying  it,  he  thought 
of  friendship,  and  imagined  shipwrecks 
and  storms  in  which  he  saved  her  glori- 
ously, selflessly. 

A  couple  of  times  Jennie  said  she  was 
bored,  and  once  she  shocked  him  deeply 
by  saying  that  Brent's  Harbor  was  a  poky 
little  hole.  He  didn't  see  how  anyone 
could  be  bored  at  Brent's  Harbor.  There 
was  always  so  much  to  do.  Of  course, 
she  was  awfully  sophisticated,  and  she 
made  comparisons  with  other  worlds 
which  he  could  hardly  imagine.  As  time 


for  all  the  gear  for  his  boat.  There  might 
be  a  storm  coming,  but  it  was  a  good  day. 
The  breeze  dropped  early  and  the  sun 
was  hot.  Wearing  swimming  trunks,  hat 
and  sneakers  he  went  on  board  the  Sun- 
beam, although  his  contract  did  not  call 
for  Sunday  work. 

As  he  worked,  his  thoughts  turned  to 
storms  and  what  he  would  do  if  one  came 
up  when  he  was  out  with  Jennie  in  the 
sloop — or  better,  in  the  Nancy,  where  he 
felt  stronger,  surer.  In  his  mind,  he 
could  see  the  boat  wallowing  helpless, 
dismasted — he  had  experienced  that, 
with  his  Uncle  George,  one  time — and 
the  heroic  fight  for  life,  under  his  lead- 
ership, binding  the  two  of  them  together 
in  a  new  bond  of — of — of  companion- 
ship. 

There  was  a  little  splash  alongside, 
then  Jennie's  hand  reached  up  over  the 
gunwale.  It  took  hold  of  a  backstay; 
quickly  and  smoothly  she  heaved  herself 
up. 

"Hullo." 

"Hullo." 

She  took  off  her  bathing  cap,  letting 
the  sun  strike  her  golden  hair.  Golden, 
he  thought,  remembering  Shakespeare's, 
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'At  this  point  the  discriminating  chef  adds 
just  a  pinch  of  celery  salt,  stirring  gently" 


NED  HILTON 


went  on,  she  seemed  rarer  and  farther 
beyond  reach  than  ever. 

Then  Bradford  Ransome  turned  up  to 
poison  the  picture.  Mr.  Taylor  disliked 
him  intensely — Tom  gave  the  older  man 
one  good  mark  for  that.  Ransome 
dressed  extremely  well  and  drove  a  fine, 
new  convertible.  He  lived  at  Hopkins, 
across  the  bay,  just  half  an  hour  distant 
on  the  ferry,  so  that  he  could  visit  Brent's 
Harbor  whenever  he  pleased. 

Tom  defined  him  as  suave,  smooth, 
cosmopolitan,  middle-aged  and  deeply 
phony.  Some  of  his  dislike  sprang  origi- 
nally from  Ransome's  attitude  when  the 
three  of  them  went  sailing.  Ransome 
acted  as  if  the  boy  were  only  a  boy  and  a 
hired  hand,  openly  paying  his  court  to 
Jennie  before  him.  When  he  did  pay  at- 
tention to  Tom  he  was  likely  to  be  what 
he  thought  was  clever.  Tom  would  have 
liked  to  take  a  poke  at  him.  He  imagined 
himself  as  master  of  a  real  ship,  work- 
ing over  Ransome  with  a  belaying  pin, 
in  some  crisis. 

On  the  thirtieth  Tom  woke  feeling  that 
the  day  was  a  weather  breeder.  The 
barometer  confirmed  his  feeling,  al- 
though the  day  was  fine.  After  some  kind 
of  a  row  with  Mr.  Taylor,  Ransome  had 
disappeared  over  the  horizon  last  week. 
Yesterday  Tom  had  had  a  swell  sail  with 
Jennie  in  the  Nancy.  Yesterday,  too,  be- 
ing Saturday,  he  had  received  the  pay 
which  brought  him  to  the  total  needed 


Golden  lads  and  girls  all  must,  as  chim- 
ney sweepers,  come  to  dust.  Golden  girl, 
he  thought,  his  eyes  on  her  hair  and  the 
bronze  gold  of  her  skin,  with  glowing 
flecks  on  it  now  where  the  sun  was 
caught  in  drops  of  water. 

She  said  it  was  a  beautiful  day.  He 
said  it  was  a  weather  breeder.  She  asked 
him  how  he  knew  that. 

"You  can  feel  it.  The  morning  breeze 
didn't  die  right." 

"Psychic?"  She  smiled.  "You  sound 
like  some  old  sea  captain." 

"You  can  tell.  And  besides,  the  ba- 
rometer's low."  He  was  arranging  the 
mainsheet  in  a  Flemish  coil,  so  that  it 
grew  into  the  shape  of  a  flat,  perfectly 
round  mat.  "I  don't  think  it'll  be  bad 
this  afternoon,  if  you  want  to  go  out." 

"I'm  afraid  I  can't  today."  Her  eyes 
flickered  toward  the  twelve-o'clock  ferry 
coming  across  the  bay.  He  lost  his  con- 
tentment.   Ransome  again. 

She  was  watching  him.  They  knew 
each  other  well  now.  "Maybe  you  are 
psychic.    You  don't  like  Brad,  do  you?" 

He  disliked  even  to  hear  her  call  him 
"Brad."   "He's  ail  right." 

"When  you  say,  He's  all  right,"  like 
that  1  know  you  mean  just  the  opposite. 
You  can't  fool  me,  Tom.  Why?  I  know 
why  Dad  can't  stand  him,  he's  certainly 
told  me."  She  laughed  shortly.  "But 
what  have  you  got  against  him?" 

Tom    busied    himself   with   the   coil. 


How  could  he  tell  her  how  he  fel 
Ransome?  That  he  pretended  k>| 
youth,  sucking  in  his  stomach,  tf 
his   figure,   always   lifting   his   I; 
turning  it  so  as  to  show  off  his  pre 
shove  his  fine,  cleft  chin  at  yoi 
sometimes  he  looked  at  her  the 
wolf  might  look  at  an  antelope, 
was   phony,  phony  about   beinj! 
and  dashing,  phony  in  his  pseudt 
accent,  somehow  bad,  and  old  ii 
sense  and,  and — phony. 

He  said,  "He's  no  chicken.' 

"He's  forty-four.  That's  all  r 
young  regardless  of  his  age." 

Tom  continued  to  study  the 
was  arranging. 

"Come  clean,  Tom.  What's  the1 
with  him.  except  that  he's  ra//a 
little  too  much?"    He  could  tell] 
voice  that  she  earnestly  wanted 
think  well  of  Ransome.  HisopiniJ 
tered,  and  if  he  could  be  twice  a>| 
he  was  and  still  see  as  clearly  as 
now,  perhaps  he'd  know  how  to  I 

"That  isn't  a  real   English  ac 
has,"  he  said  lamely. 

She  laughed,  sincerely,  this  timj1 
Tom!  He's  traveled  all  over  Engla 
the  Continent.  He's  picked  up  sor 
of  an  accent,  a  nice  way  of  talkiJ 
doesn't  pretend  to  be  English." 

Silence  fell.    He  finished  the  c 
straightened  his  back. 

"Tom,  if  I  said  1  was  going  to 
with  him,  would  you  help  us?" 

He  stared  at  her.  He  knew  that! 
blushing  and  in  bewilderment  arj 
barrassment  answered  shortly,  "f 

She  nodded  slowly,  her  eyes  on| 

"Don't  take  that  seriously,"  sh 

"Okay." 

"Someone  might  get  ideas." 

He  answered  curtly,  "I  don't  ta| 

"I  know  you  don't.  I'm  sorry, 
been  very  sweet,  you  know." 

He  didn't  know  what  to  say  tl 
After    a    pause    she    said,    "If 
through,  I'll  race  you  in." 

"1  have  to  get  the  skiff  in." 

"All  right,  let's  push  it." 

He  cast  off  the  painter  and  thr| 
hat  and  sneakers  into  the  skiff.  [ 
dived  in  together  and  swam,  pushi| 
light  boat  ahead  of  them.    Hide 
the  square  stern,  swimming  by  he 
he  felt  private  and  intimate  with  he 
was  lovely  in  the  water,  with  the| 
luminosity    under    the    boat    for 
ground.  He  took  the  moment  as  it| 
with  a  strong  feeling  that  everythir 
ending. 

IN  THE  afternoon  the  wind  cai| 
as  if  it  meant  business.  It  was  nc 
than  a  whole-sail  breeze  as  yet.  but  | 
the  feel  of  more  behind  it,  and  tr 
burned  gray,  taking  the  color  out 
bay.    The  weather  suited  Tom's  il 
so  he  took  the  Nancy  out.   Fast  ml 
action,  spray  were  a  delight  and  i 
That  was  Sunday. 

Monday  morning  it  was  really  ' 
ing.  He  did  not  need  to  look  at  th  I 
rometer  to  see  that  there  was  a  fair  I 
storm  on.  Beyond  the  crescent-sli 
harbor  the  bay  was  wild.  While  he  i 
eating  breakfast  he  saw  Ransome  j 
on  the  road  from  the  ferry,  wai 
toward  the  Taylors'.  Tom  bristled, 
was  he  walking?  Tom  hoped  he 
wrecked  his  car.  After  breakfas 
rowed  out  in  the  comparatively  quie 
ter  near  shore  to  the  Nancy,  to  see  a 
her  sail  and  check  her  over. 

From  aboard  the  boat  he  could  t; 
good  look  at  the  Sunbeam  and  make 
she  needed  no  attention.  Taylor's  s 
front  was  at  the  tip  of  the  point  w 
formed  the  north  end  of  the  harbor, 
shelter  he  depended  upon  his  stone  . 
which  was  much  too  low.  It 
smooth  water  right  alongside  it  but 
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English  Setter  "Peg  0'  Pondtvood"  and  pet  Persians,  at  Colebrook,  Conn.,  home  of  the  author 
and  archaeologist  Roy  Chapman  Andrews.  (On  table — first  petrified  dinosaur  egg  ever  found.) 


'Another  rare  find  for  Roy  Chapman  Andrews-he's  switched  to  Calvert!' 


sk  any  man  who's  switched  to  Calvert!  He'll  tell  you  Calvert 

iserve    actually    is    a    smoother,    milder,    mellower    whiskey. 

[e'll   remind  you   that  you   can  always  count  on   Calvert  for 

;tter   taste  .  .  .  because   Calvert  knows  blending   like   no  other 

[stiller!   And   he'll   suggest  you   taste   Calvert  Reserve.  Then 

odds  are  you'll  switch,  too! 


Switch  t0 

Calvert  Reserve 

Smoother. . .  Mellower. . .  Tastes  Better 


IOICE     BLENDED     WHISKEY-86.8     PROOF  -65%      GRAIN     NEUTRAL     SPIRITS 


CALVERT     DISTILLERS     CORPORATION,     NEW     YORK     CITY 
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SPECIAL 
iEMY  AWARD 

tfc;r  Wanger  for  distinguished 
h  i  production  of  the  picture 

,N  OF  ARC" 
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LOOK  MAGAZINE 

AWARD  WINNER 

"JOAN   OF  ARC.  ..biggest  film 
spectacle  of  the  year!" 
"WAITER   WANGER  .  .  .  greatest 
showman  of  the  year!" 


PHOTOPLAY  Ma«a»ni 
GOLD  MEDAL 

"  ...  to  INGRID  BERGMAN, 
distinguished  star  of  JOAN  OF  ARC 
. . .  most  popular  actress  of  the  year." 
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*w  being  presented  throughout  the 
rid...  wherever  the  public  has  felt 
he  impact  of  this   thrilling  emotional 
experience,  they  have   joined 
in  an  ovation  to  proclaim  it .  . 

"TRULY,  THE  GREATEST  MOTION 
PICTURE  EVER  MADE!"  Soon 

will  see  It!  Soon  You  will  know. 
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WD  Bergman 
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little  protection  at  sail's  height  from  the 
wind  which  hauled  around  the  high 
ground  above  the  point. 

As  soon  as  he  looked,  Tom  froze.  The 
skiff  was  blowing  out  to  sea.  How? 
There  were  two  people  in  it,  and  one  of 
them  was  frantically  trying  to  paddle 
with  a  single  oar.  He  stared.  He  recog- 
nized Jennie's  bright  green  sweater.  It  all 
came  clear.  They  had  started  to  run  away 
on  the  Sunbeam,  and  somehow  that 
droop  Ransome  had  lost  an  oar  before 
they  even  got  to  the  sloop.  Why  hadn't 
they  taken  the  ferry?  He  knew  instantly 
that  Jennie  would  never  agree  to  elope 
on  a  ferry — that  was  why  Ransome  had 
been  on  foot.  He  knew  suddenly  that 
the  situation  was  all  his — his  and  the 
Nancy's.  But  the  Nancy's  shrouds  were 
weak — he'd  have  to  hope  his  backstays 
would  see  him  through. 

He  made  sail  without  haste  or  delay, 
bending  on  the  little  storm  jib,  thankful 
that  the  mainsail  was  already  double- 
reefed,  then  he  cast  off  the  mooring  and 
paid  off.  The  skiff  was  drifting  at  a  good 
clip  out  onto  the  bay  and  down  toward 
its  mouth;  his  course  to  intercept  it  was 
about  abeam  of  the  wind.  When  he  felt 
the  Nancy  leap,  he  wanted  to  shout.  He 
was  rescuing  her  and  Ransome  from 
the  man's  own  incompetence,  and  there 
would  be  no  runaway. 

When  he  came  up  alongside  them,  they 
threw  a  valise  aboard  and  came  scram- 
bling after.  Jennie  looked  wind-blown, 
her  hair  was  disarranged,  and  her  expres- 
sion at  the  moment  was  one  of  being  glad 
to  see  him.  Ransome  looked  cross,  rum- 
pled and  defensive. 

Jennie   said,   "Thanks,   Tom.    Boy!" 

Ransome  said,  "Nice  work,  old  chap. 
Lifesaver,  eh?" 

CURTLY,  Tom  told  him  to  make  the 
skiff  fast  astern.  Jennie  was  stowing 
the  valise  in  the  cabin.  Tom  jumped  to 
shift  backstays  while  the  boat  hung  in 
the  wind,  then  to  the  tiller  to  bring  her 
round.  She  fell  away  heading  toward  the 
shore  south  of  the  harbor.  He  planned 
to  take  her  closer  to  land,  then  head  for 
home. 

Jennie  said,  "You'll  have  to  take  us 
across  to  Hopkins,  Tom." 

He  wanted  furiously  to  refuse  to  do  it, 
but  when  he  looked  at  her  he  could  not. 
Her  eyes  told  him  that  she  knew  how  he 
felt,  but  that  this  had  to  be.  He  nodded. 

"Stand  by  to  come  about,"  he  said  at 
last.  "Jennie,  tend  the  jib  sheets.  Mr. 
Ransome,  can  you  tend  backstays?" 

Ransome  snapped,  "Certainly."  - 

"Tend  backstays,  then."  They  took 
their  places.  "Ready  about!  Hard  alee!" 

He  put  the  tiller  down  and  the  Nancy 
swung  into  the  wind.  Jennie  handled  the 
jib  sheets  just  right.  Ransome  slacked 
off  the  windward  backstay,  and  as  he 
crossed  over,  not  moving  too  fast,  as  if 
refusing  to  be  hurried  by  an  infant  skip- 
per, he  forgot  to  stoop  and  the  slatting 
boom  caught  him  a  sharp  blow  on  the 
forehead.  He  dropped  to  a  seat,  holding 
his  head.  The  heavy  seas  into  which  the 
Nancy  had  headed  had  stopped  her 
speed,  so  that  she  did  not  answer  to  the 
rudder.  The  jib  had  caught,  she  was  fall- 
ing off,  and  would  continue  doing  it  until 
the  mainsail  was  under  extra-heavy  pres- 
sure before  she  gathered  speed  enough  to 
answer  and  head  into  the  wind  again. 

Tom  yelled,  "The  backstay!  The  back- 
stay, Ransome!" 

Ransome  said,  "The  hell  with  your 
silly  backstay,  you  brat!" 

Leaving  the  tiller,  Tom  jumped  for  the 
backstay  almost  at  the  same  moment 
Jennie  did.  Jennie  tripped  over  Ran- 
some's  knees.  She  landed  on  all  fours, 
and  Tom  stumbled  over  her.  As  he  re- 
covered himself  there  was  a  sharp  crack- 
ing sound  like  a  very  loud  shot.  Suddenly 
the  boyt  ceased  straining  and  lay  idle, 
while  the  mast  and  sail  swung  in  a 
strangely  beautiful  arc  over  the  water. 

Ransome  swore  with  the  intensity  of 
a    thoroughly    frightened    man.    Jennie 


looked  at  the  devastation,  then  turned  to 
the  boy.    "What  do  we  do  now,  Tom?" 

Tom  drew  a  long  breath,  remembering 
early  experience  and  many  instructions. 
The  Nancy  was  being  driven  down  the 
key  on  a  long  diagonal;  they  had  nearly 
an  hour  before  they  would  be  in  danger 
of  the  lee  shore. 

"Get  all  this  mess  cut  loose  and  on 
board  first,  then  we'll  rig  her." 

Ransome  stood  up.  "This  tub's  no 
good.  Let's  get  in  the  skiff  and  row 
ashore.   We'll  all  be  drowned." 

"We're  going  to  rig  this  boat,"  Tom 
told  him. 

"You  bloody  little  brat."  The  adjec- 
tive "little"  was  misplaced.  Tom  was  as 
tall  as  Ransome,  and  broader.  "Your 
little  tub's  rotten."  His  voice  was  shrill. 
"You  can't  even  keep  the  mast  in  it.  We'll 
be  blown  out  to  sea,  or  pile  up  on 
the  cliffs  down  there  while  you  piddle 
around.  You  have  oars.  Get  them  out — 
we  can  get  ashore  in  the  skiff." 

Tom  stood  frozen  in  an  intensity  of 
thought  and  feeling.  He  knew  that  Jen- 
nie stood  there  watching  him.  "Listen, 
you  swab,"  he  said  with  level  intensity, 
"I'm  master  of  this  vessel,  and  while 
you're  aboard  her  you'll  do  as  I  say  and 
look  lively.  Is  that  clear?"  He  took  half 


the  Nancy  picked  up  headway.  Tom  felt 
deep  pride  -pride  in  his  accomplishment 
and  in  the  Nancy's  qualities,  sailing  so 
sweetly  under  this  old  rig.  He  said  to  Jen- 
nie, "Now  we're  up  to  date — Marconi 
rigged." 

Ransome  drew  a  long  breath.  He  no 
longer  looked  frightened.  He  was  a  man 
who  adapted  himself  swiftly.  "Good 
work,  old  fellow,  fine  work."  His  voice 
was  candidly  praiseful.  "Do  you  think 
you  can  make  it  across  to  Hopkins?" 

Tom  hesitated,  feeling  the  taste  of  vic- 
tory turn  sour.  "I  don't  know  if  I  can 
handle  her  in  a  beam  sea  with  this  rig," 
he  temporized.  He  counted  on  Ran- 
some's  lack  of  real  sea  knowledge. 

The  man  took  his  wallet  out  of  his  hip 
pocket.  "You'll  have  a  lot  of  expense 
putting  your  boat  back  in  shape.  I'll  be 
glad  to  make  it  worth  your  while." 

Jennie  broke  in.  "I'd  like  to  go 
straight  home,  please." 

Ransome  put  a  hand  over  hers.  "I 
say — " 

Without  looking  at  him  she  removed 
her  hand.  Her  eyes  met  Tom's.  It  seemed 
to  him  that  she  was  continuing  their  talk 
of  yesterday  noon,  that  somehow  he  had 
managed  to  tell  her  all  the  things  he'd 
been  unable  to  say,  and  that  she  was  an- 
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a  step  forward,  and  the  manner  of  that 
step,  the  set  of  his  body,  the  look  of  his 
face  were  pure  menace.  He  was  hoping 
that  he  would  have  to  hit  Ransome. 

The  man  stepped  back.  He  gave  a 
short,  uneasy  laugh.  "The  lad's  gone 
mad,"  he  said  uncertainly.  "Let  him  try 
his  idea;  we'll  get  ashore  later."  He  did 
not,  however,  question  further  orders. 

The  sail  was  brought  inboard,  cut 
free  and  stowed.  The  awful  tangle  was 
cleared.  Blocks  were  rigged  to  the  end  of 
the  boom,  ropes  run  through.  Talk  was 
limited  to  brief  instructions  and  remarks 
such  as,  "Pull  now,"  or,  "All  right,  I've 
got  it,"  until  Tom  set  to  bending  a  rope 
onto  the  mast  in  order  to  tow  it. 

"What  do  you  bother  with  that  for?" 
Jennie  asked. 

He  pointed  to  the  bronze  collars  at 
the  head.  "I'm  going  to  need  these." 

Ransome  looked  to  leeward  where  the 
rocky  shore  was  getting  close,  and  ex- 
ploded. "You  can  get  them  at  any  chan- 
dler's. I'll  give  you  the  money." 

Tom  ignored  him.  The  boom  went  up 
waveringly  in  the  mast's  place,  then  the 
halyards  which  he  had  rigged  in  lieu 
of  stays  double  and  triple  strength  be- 
tween their  blocks  were  snugged  home, 
so  that  the  jury  mast  was  firmly  braced. 
The  jib,  the  regular  one,  not  the  storm  jib, 
went  up  in  the  mainsail's  place,  a  long, 
narrow  triangle  of  canvas.  Tom  trimmed 
it  in.  It  took  the  wind,  balanced  well,  and 


swering,  rather  humbly,  "You're  right." 
There  was  also  confidence,  the  same  con- 
fidence with  which  she  had  asked,  "What 
do  we  do  now?"  when  the  mast  went. 

He  nodded.  "We'll  hold  this  tack  till 
we  get  under  the  land." 

They  were  sailing  close  to  the  wind, 
and  the  seas  were  steep.  From  time  to 
time,  under  so  little  canvas,  the  boat  al- 
most lost  headway  as  she  climbed  a  big 
one,  and  a  good  deal  of  spray  came  in- 
board. Tom  told  Jennie  to  put  on  the 
slicker  in  the  cabin.  He  himself  at  the 
tiller  in  the  aftermost  part  of  the  cock- 
pit got  relatively  little.  Ransome,  he  saw, 
was  getting  good  and  wet — and  cold. 

They  entered  somewhat  smoother  wa- 
ter. Tom  brought  the  boat  about.  (With 
the  narrow  jib,  there  was  no  need  to  shift 
backstays.)  He  could  see  the  ferry  slip, 
the  houses  on  the  hillside  and  the  boats  in 
the  protection  of  the  anchorage.  He  felt 
as  strong  and  sure  as  any  great  captain 
who  had  brought  his  clipper  around  the 
Horn.   He  felt  mature. 

Tentatively,  from  a  distance,  he  al- 
lowed himself  to  look  at  the  fact  of  his 
love.  There  were  no  longer  any  impossi- 
bilities. He  looked  at  Jennie,  catching 
her  eye,  and  unexpectedly  she  smiled. 
He  encountered  a  new,  sweet  ecstasy. 

The  shatteringly  difficult  problem  of 
replacing  the  mast  was  indefinitely  post- 
poned. He  would  pick  up  his  mooring 
and  row  them  ashore.  There  really  would 


be  nothing  Ransome  could  do  but  t 
the  ferry  back  to  Hopkins.  Jennie  wc 
come  to  his  house,  and  his  mother  wc 
make  hot  chocolate  for  the  n.  and 
would  be  there  with  her  in  the  wan 
and  familiarity  of  his  own  place. 

Ransome  was  pulling  himself  togctl 
He  talked  to  Jennie  in  a  low  voice,  po 
ing  toward  the  ferry.  ^Tom  could  see  I 
putting  forth  his  practiced  charm 
nie  did  not  answer.    Instead,  she  si 
to  the  less  comfortable,  lee  side  of 
cockpit,  sitting  in  the  after  curve  so 
she  almost  touched  Tom.   "Will  yi 
straight  to  our  place?"  she  asked. 

"All  right."   He  was  disappointed, 
it  meant  only  a  new  arrangement  o 
still  cloudy  dream. 

They  drew  up  to  Jennie's  place,  abr< 
of  the  Sunbeam.  Tom  saw  that  the  go 
now  would  be  tricky.  He  instantly 
jected  the  thought  of  letting  them  gel 
the  skiff  and  paddle  ashore;  he,  not  R 
some,  must  bring  Jennie  to  land. 

THE  Nancy  leaped  forward,  raci 
Tom  had  not  allowed  for  that  mi 
speed,  nor  did  he  calculate  on  the  wei 
of  the  water  she  now  had   under 
floor  boards.   In  the  pinch,  she  hand 
strangely.  He  let  the  sheet  go  and  swi 
the  helm,  so  that  she  came  alongside 
jetty  going  much  too  fast,  and  hit 
stones  a  few  feet  aft  of  her  bow  witl 
crunch,  a  jar,  and  a  splintering  noise. 

Tom  felt  his  stomach  tie  up.   He 
forward,  jumped  ashore,  and  held 
the  forestay. 

Ransome  put  Jennie's  valise  on 
jetty.  They  climbed  out.  He  reached  I 
the  valise  but  Jennie  said  pointed 
"Don't  bother.  You'd  better  hurry  a 
catch  the  ferry."  He  gave  her  a  loi 
hard  look  and  went  off  without  speakii 

Just  under  the  gunwale  at  the  swell 
the  Nancy's  bow  there  was  a  hole  the  s 
of  your  hand.  Tom  stared  at  it. 

Jennie  put  her  hand  on  his.  "I'm 
sorry,  Tom.  That's  awful.  And  after 
you've  done.  You've  been  splendid." 

He  was  holding  the  jury  forestay  w; 
his  right  hand,  feeling  the  boat  tug  as  t 
wind  pushed  at  her.  Jennie  touched  hi 

He  looked  at  her  squarely.  She  h 
never  seemed  younger  than  now,  w 
spray  on  her  face  and  her  lovely  h; 
fallen  over  one  shoulder.  In  his  bi 
dreams  her  face  had  never  offered 
much.  Because  of  her  the  Nancy  h 
been  twice  betrayed;  because  she  w 
beautiful  and  golden  and  he  had  fall 
in  love  with  her.  He  said,  "Do  you  wa 
me  to  help  with  your  bag?" 

Her  expression  changed.    "That's 
right,  you'd  better  take  care  of  the  bo; 
The  bag  isn't  heavy."   She  let  go  of  I 
hand.   "I'm  sorry." 

He  headed  the  Nancy  for  her  mooriri 
This  afternoon  he'd  have  to  have  h 
hauled  up.  What  then?  Ask  his  fath 
for  help?  He  hated  to  do  that.  I 
couldn't  work  at  the  Taylors'  any  mo 
— that  was  finished.  This  crazy  lo 
made  him  feel  childish  and  ashamed,  I 
didn't  know  quite  why.  There  had  been 
moment  today,  a  high  point,  and  tl 
thought  of  his  falling  from  that  w; 
acutely  painful.  His  moment  of  equali 
with  Jennie  had  been  only  a  wild  m«" 
ment;  he  was  glad  he  had  not  kissed  he 
as  he  knew  she  had  wanted. 

Anyway,  he'd  freed  her  from  Rat 
some.  It  hadn't  been  really  her  fault,  bi 
because  of  her  folly  he  had  all  but  lo 
his  boat.  There  was  good  in  this,  to  t 
sorted  out  later.  There  was  pride  of  se; 
manship — except  at  the  end.  A  t  the  en 
he  had  been  trying  to  show  off  when  f 
tried  for  that  snappy  landing.  At  ( 
Nancy's  expense. 

He  picked  up  his  mooring  with  pra< 
ticed  efficiency.  He  knew  that  his  mothc 
would  be  watching,  had  been  watchin 
for  some  time.  He  would  have  to  go  t 
her.  He  wished  he  could  crawl  off  sorrn 
where  first  and  be  alone  until  he  sorte 
himself  out.  He  wished  he  could  be  alon 
somewhere  and  cry.  the  en 
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LOWEST-PRICED  CAR  WITH 
THE      "ROCKET"      ENGINE 

Above:  Oldsmobile  "88"  Convertible  Coupe. 
*  Hydra- Mali  r  Drive  standard  equipment  on 
Series  "98"  and  "88,"  optional  at  extra  cost  on 
"76."  White  sideivall  tires  optional  at  extra  cost. 


ne  day  soon — it  could  even  be  tomorrow — you'll  have  your  date  with  the  "88"!  You'll  be  standing  in  an  Oldsmobile  showroom,  admir- 
those  clean  Futuramic  lines — and  your  dealer  will  hand  you  the  keys.  Then  it  begins.  You  feel  the  "Rocket"  Engine  surge  with  Hydra- 
itic*  smoothness  to  highway  speed — so  eager— so  quiet — hinting  of  so  much  more.  You  try  the  "88"  in  traffic.  You  discover  its  deft 
iterity — the  completely  new  command  it  gives  you — with  this  compact  new  Body  by  Fisher.  Then — before  you  know  it — you're  in  the 
ml  Miles  spin  under  your  wheels  like  minutes — you  ride  a  great,  gathering  wave  of  "Rocket"  Engine  power — you  find  an  exultant,  air-borne 
om!  That's  "The  New  ThriW  you've  waited  for!  So  don't  wait  any  longer.  Make  a  demonstration  date  with  the  Oldsmobile  "88"/ 
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88"  — OFFICIAL       PACE       CAR  — 1949      INDIANAPOLIS       SOO-MILE       RACE 
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"My    Bong,     the     foreign     matter 
~'s,' can't   clog   your   carburetor  when 


you  hove  a  From  Gojo 
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SURFACE  AL  A8XA 

"I  cause   friction,   wear,  area*. 
junked    can   .   .   .  but    then- 
Filters  flop  me  every  time  ' 


WATiR  Wi  WEASEL 

"I  had  lots   of  fun   helping   Slimy 
Sludge    gum    up    your    engine    'til 
From  forced  me  out" 


GRINW  GRIT 

"I  grind  away  engine  life,  eat  up 
moving  parts  .  .  .  fcc/f  From's 
Pressure  Crankcase  Ventilator 
stops  me  cold." 
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PROTECT  YOUR  ENGINE 
AT  ALL  VITAL  POINTS  WITH 
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'We    get   by   moit   air    c'«on*rs    to   plug 
carburetor*,  cooie  friction  and  engirt*  wear 
.    .   .  but  that  From  Carburetor  Air  Filter 


4  GREAT  FRAM  FILTERS 

SEAL  OUT    These 
Engine-Killing  "Under-HOODLUMS" 


Here's  how  you  can  cut  repair  bills  and  help 
keep  your  car  engine  free  from  breakdowns 


LIMY  SLUDGE 

I  gwn  up  your  pition  rings  and 
■s,  mokm  your  motor  tired 
.   but  Front's  Famous  Oi' 
Filter  KO'i  mm  lotl." 


For  years  engineers  have  tried  to  seal  in  car 
engines.  Now,  at  last  it's  possible!  With  these  4 
great  From  Filters,  you  can  seal  in  engine  per- 
formance and  life  by  sealing  out  the  engine-killing 
"Under-Hoodlums,"  the  dirt,  dust,  grit,  sludge 
and  abrasives  that  murder  cars.  By  keeping  out 
these  troublemakers,  you'll  pay  out  less  for  repairs' 
Here's  how  to  get  Complete  Engine  Protection  .  .  . 

1.  The  Revolutionary  New  From  Carburetor 
Air  Filter  keeps  dust  and  foreign  matter  from 
being  drawn  into  your  engine.  It  cleans  tons  of  dust - 
laden  air  and  stops  abrasive  particles  which  are  the 
chief  cause  of  upper  cylinder  and  piston  ring  wear. 

2.  The  Fram  Gasoline  Filter  takes  solids  and 
water  out  of  gasoline  before  it  reaches  your 
carburetor.  This  protects  your  finely  adjusted 
modern  carburetor  mechanisms. 

3.  The  Sensational  New  Fram  Pressure 
Crankcase  Ventilator  insures  a  flow  of  clean, 
filtered  air  through  the  crankcase  to  remove  the 
harmful  gases  and  vapors  that  "blow-by"  into 
the  crankcase  and  cause  sludge,  acids  and  oil 
deterioration. 

4.  The  Famous  Fram  Oil  &  Motor  Cleaner 

"cleans  the  oil  that  cleans  your  motor."   It  re- 


moves harmful  impurities  manufactured  within  the 
engine  or  drawn  in  from  the  outside  .  .  .  keeps 
your  oil  clean  for  better  lubrication. 

What's  more,  you  can  continue  this  positive 
protection  at  low  cost  by  using  genuine  Fram 
Replacement  Cartridges  on  all  four  Filters. 

So  "Seal-In"  your  engine  against  excessive  wear, 
breakdowns  and  expensive  repairs.  See  your 
Fram  Dealer.  Stop  in  at  your,  favorite  service 
station,  garage  or  car  dealer  and  ask  for  full 
details  about  Complete  Engine  Protection  with 
Four  Great  Fram  Filters. 

Remember,  Fram  Oil  Filters  are  proved  by  more 
than  10  million  motorists,  are  used  as  standard 
equipment  by  over  70  leading  car,  truck,  tractor 
and  engine  manufacturers,  and  all  Fram  Filters 
are  unconditionally  guaranteed. 

Fram  Corporation,  Providence  1 6,  R.  I.  In  Can- 
ada: J.  C.  Adams  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Ontario. 


Tune  in  the  "Fram  Sports  Thrill  of  the  Week" 
featuring  Ed  Thorgersen  on.  the  Mutual  Network 
every  Saturday!  Check  your  local  paper  for  time 
and  station. 
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GENIUSES  HAVE  IT  TOUGH,  TOO 


Continued  from  page  23 


This  elite  company  does  not  comprise 
all  the  outstanding  artists  in  the  field. 
Far  from  it.  They  merely  happen  to  be 
on  the  rosters  of  the  two  major  bureaus 
which  handle  bookings  throughout  the 
country — Columbia  Artists  Manage- 
ment, Inc.,  and  National  Concert  and 
Artists'  Corporation. 

Columbia  Artists  is  the  colossus  of  the 
music  industry.  Its  160  attractions 
grossed  $6,000,000  in  1,000  cities  last 
year.  Arthur  Judson,  its  founder  and 
president  since  1929,  has  recently  re- 
signed that  office  to  head  a  division  of 
the  corporation.  Frederick  Schang  is  now 
president  of  Columbia  Artists,  and  Ward 
French,  chairman  of  the  board.  Mark 
Levine  and  Sol  Hurok  are  the  head  men 
at  N.C.A.C.,  Columbia's  chief  rival — 
though  the  word  rival  is  greeted  with 
sardonic  horselaughs  by  insiders,  who 
wonder  out  loud  whether  the  big  boys 
have  a  tacit  agreement  on  territorial 
rights. 

The  standard  20  per  cent  commission 
is  charged  by  Columbia  and  N.C.A.C. 
for  booking  engagements,  integrating 
schedules  and  attending  to  a  score  of 
details  ranging  from  making  hotel  res- 
ervations to  procuring  a  practice  piano. 
Other  bureaus  handle  these  matters  effi- 
ciently too,  but  every  struggling  new- 
comer regards  Columbia  and  N.C.A.C. 
as  the  promised  land  because  of  their 
special  gimmick — the  Organized  Audi- 
ence Plan. 

Like  the  dentist's  drill  and  marriage 
by  proxy,  however,  the  Organized  Audi- 
ence Plan  is  a  device  tolerated  for  lack 
of  a  satisfactory  substitute.  Even  those 
who  get  red  in  the  tace  at  the  mere  men- 
tion of  it  concede  that  it  has  created 
more  work,  both  for  geniuses  and  clucks, 
than  all  other  schemes  combined.  A 
generation  ago  there  was  a  steady  mar- 
ket for  artists  in  only  25  cities  concen- 
trated along  the  Atlantic  seaboard  and 
around  Chicago.  Today,  more  than 
1.500  communities  in  every  section  of 
the  country  regularly  schedule  series  of 
concerts  through  the  Columbia  and 
N.C.A.C.  offices. 

Group  Concert  Plan  Is  Born 

Classical  music  was  withering  on  the 
vine  in  1930  when  Arthur  Judson  and 
Ward  French  were  seized  with  the  bright 
idea  of  selling  concerts  to  groups  of  sub- 
scribers pledged  to  guarantee  the  artists' 
fees.  The  mechanics  were  simple.  They 
formed  a  subsidiary  company.  Commu- 
nity Concerts,  to  sell  to  various  localities 
musicians  who  were  under  contract  to 
Columbia  Artists.  N.C.A.C.  quickly  cop- 
ied the  dodge  and  set  up  Civic  Concerts 
as  the  outlet  for  its  talent.  Both  organiza- 
tions now  follow  the  same  procedure. 

Community  Concerts  has  70  salesmen 
in  the  field.  One  will  go  into  a  town  and 
give  leading  citizens  a  spiel  extolling  the 
uplifting  benefits  of  good  music.  Since 
patronizing  culture  is  first  cousin  to 
standing  foursquare  in  favor  of  patriot- 
ism, clean  government  and  kindness  to 
animals,  the  salesman  has  no  trouble  en- 
listing the  support  of  local  social  lions. 
A  civic  campaign  is  put  on  to  sell  $5  sub- 
scriptions for  a  series  of  three  to  six  con- 
certs, depending  on  the  amount  raised. 
The  price  is  right  and  the  bait  is  enticing, 
for  the  salesman  has  shown  the  spon- 
sors an  impressive  array  of  artists  who 
can  be  bought  at  special  rates  on  a  pack- 
age-deal basis. 

According  to  critics  of  the  Organized 
Audience  Plan,  the  subscribers  presently 
get  a  severe  jolt.  The  salesman  tenders  a 
bill  for  luncheons,  meetings  and  other 
organizational  expenses.  It  comes  off 
the  top  of  the  fund,  leaving,  let  us  say, 
$5,000  for  talent.  The  local  committee 
studies  the  160  attractions  on  the  roster. 


ranging  from  a  thcremin  player  and  a 
dance  team  to  Heifetz  and  Pons. 

The  committee  wants  Pons,  of  course. 
The  salesman  smiles  wistfully  and  says 
Miss  Pons  already  has  been  booked  sol- 
idly in  another  part  of  the  country. 
"How  about  getting  Helen  Traubcl?" 
someone  pipes  up.  The  committee 
doesn't  know  that  Miss  Traubel  quit  the 
bureau — in  disgust — three  years  ago. 
The  salesman  coughs,  looks  over  his 
shoulder  furtively  and  says  he  wouldn't 
want  it  to  go  beyond  the  room,  but  Trau- 
bel is  singing  poorly.  Throat  trouble.  An 
annoying  party  says  that's  ridiculous. 
Miss  Traubel  was  on  the  radio  last  week 
and  sang  beautifully. 

"Well,  maybe  I  can  get  Traubel,"  the 
salesman  says,  "but  her  rock-bottom 
price  is  $3,500."  (It  really  is  $2,500.) 
"Your  members  have  been  promised  five 
concerts  this  year.  If  you  hire  Traubel, 
you've  got  only  $1,500  left  for  four  other 
artists  and  I  wouldn't  want  to  stick  you 
with  the  talent  you  get  for  that  kind  of 
money." 

The  salesman  is  glib  and  persuasive. 
He  maneuvers  the  committee  into  ac- 


ear  listening  to  complaints  that  a  soloist 
rarely  receives  more  than  60  per  cent, 
and  sometimes  as  little  as  32  per  cent,  of 
the  fee  collected  for  his  or  her  services. 

Another  common  complaint  involves 
the  trade  practice  of  charging  local  con- 
cert sponsors  a  great  deal  more  than  the 
performer  is  guaranteed  by  the  bureau. 
An  obscure  tenor  whose  contract  calls 
for  $200  a  date  may  be  sold  for  $500; 
a  $2,500  star  will  be  marked  up  to  $3,- 
250.  It's  strictly  legal,  if  perhaps  not  eth- 
ical. 

Rackets  always  have  flourished  on  the 
fringes  of  what  Thomas  Carlyle  naively 
called  "the  speech  of  angels."  Unscrupu- 
lous managers  and  teachers  milk  young, 
misguided  aspirants  as  long  as  relatives 
or  patrons  have  money  in  the  bank.  Cer- 
tain publications  give  favorable  reviews 
only  to  artists  who  advertise. 

More  than  one  mediocrity  has  dis- 
covered that  the  rustle  of  folding  money 
is  a  most  agreeable  sound'  to  organiza- 
tions which  proclaim  their  devotion  to 
high  art.  (A  star  whose  annual  income 
from  the  concert  circuit  consistently  hits 
six   figures   assures   barroom    intimates 


COLLIER'S 


'May  I  have  my  loot  now,  Mrs.  Bru- 
bacher?    I  have  to  be  home  early" 


STANLEY   BERENSTAIN 


cepting  the  artists  he  wants  to  unload,- 
then  moves  on  to  the  next  town  where 
the  song  and  dance  is  repeated. 

Some  artists  charge  that  block  booking 
(the  system  whereby  attractions  are 
bought  in  groups)  stifles  young  Ameri- 
can talent  by  excluding  unattached  new- 
comers from  the  1,500  cities  controlled 
by  Columbia  and  N.C.A.C.  Could  be- 
but  since  the  supply  of  competent  artists 
exceeds  the  demand  by  a  ratio  of  at 
least  25  to  I,  rejected  performers  fre- 
quently develop  all  sorts  of  neuroses  to 
excuse  their  failure. 

The  difference  between  an  authentic 
genius  and  a  skillful  technician  is  so 
subtle  that  those  who  have  not  been  en- 
dowed with  what  Melchior  calls  "a  touch 
of  God's  little  finger"  are  unable — or 
unwilling — to  admit  their  inadequacies. 
Consumed  by  jealousy  and  self-esteem, 
they  attribute  the  success  of  rivals  to 
mysterious  pull,  patrons  or  pay-offs. 

It  is  significant  that  the  loudest  gripes 
against  Columbia  and  N.C.A.C.  come 
from  people  who  are  on,  not  off,  their 
rosters.  Since  all  artists  consider  them- 
selves unique,  they  resent  the  package 
deals  engineered  by  the  bureaus.  What 
really  makes  them  wild,  though,  are  the 
large  bites  taken  out  of  pay  checks  for 
unexpected  promotion  costs.  Anyone 
who  holds  still  long  enough  can  get  a  tin 


that  the  $25,000  which  greased  his  way 
into  a  famous  opera  company  was  the 
best  investment  since  the  invention  of 
the  economic  system.) 

These  are  petty,  catch-as-catch-can 
abuses,  however,  compared  to  the  ac- 
cusations of  monopoly,  graft  and  cut 
fees  which  are  often  made  against  the 
concert  business,  and  always  denied. 
The  charges,  if  true,  flout  antitrust  laws 
and  warrant  the  attention  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission.  In  1929  and  again 
in  1941,  the  FTC  waved  an  admonishing 
finger  at  agencies  suspected  of  restrain- 
ing free  competition,  but  it  was  occupied 
with  graver  matters  during  the  war.  It 
is  rumored  in  the  trade  that  the  FTC  is 
preparing  to  take  a  longer,  more  critical 
look  at  the  concert  business.  Until  it 
does,  Peter  Glissando,  a  promising  pi- 
anist out  of  Old  Overcoat,  Oklahoma,  is 
going  to  have  a  rough  time. 

Pete  has  been  studying  since  he  was 
eight  years  old  and  now,  at  twenty,  rela- 
tives and  neighbors  agree  it  would  be  a 
dirty  shame  to  deprive  the  world  of  his 
genius.  A  New  York  debut  would  be 
Pete's  first  stride  toward  fame,  and  if  his 
folks  haven't  a  few  thousand  loose  dol- 
lars lying  around,  townspeople  will  raise 
the  money  to  launch  Pete  in  style.  Maybe 
a  rich  oilman  who  is  a  devotee  of  music, 
or  just  a  guy  who  wants  to  please  his 


vanity  by  patronizing  the  arts,  de 
to  bank-roll  Pete.    One  way  or  anoii 
he  gets  the  money. 

Nobody  knows  why  Pete  has  to 
New  York.    The  big  money  isn't 
even    for   arrived    stars,    and   unknc 
are  lost  in  the  shullle.   Hut  Pete  head 
Carnegie  Hall  like  a  homing  pigeon. I 
has  heard  he  needs  the  prestige  of  a  ] 
York  debut  and  that  a  favorable 
from  Olin  Downes  or  Virgil  Thou 
the  critics  of  the  Times  and  the  He 
Tribune,   will   look   mighty   fine  inj 
book  of  press  notices. 

New  York — and  Disillusioi 

Pete  is  thrown  for  a  severe  loss 
he  reaches  New  York  and  learns 
negie  Hall  is  booked  solidly  eight  mo 
in  advance.    Besides,  the  rental  and 
cidentals  for  a  recital  add  up  to  $1,. 
If  he's  fortunate  and  doesn't  mind  p 
ing  at  10:30  a.m.  or  1 1 : 30  p.m.,  he 
get  a  date  in  Town  Hall  where  the  o 
all  cost  would  be  about  $1,000,  o 
Times   Hall   where   it   would   be  al 
$650. 

Pete  doesn't  sell  $50  worth  of  tic 
at  the  box  office.    Third-string  cr 
cover  his  recital.    There  are  500  r 
comers  like  him  every  season.  Let's 
Pete  all  the  best  of  it,  though.    He 
genuine  talent  and  an  engaging  platfi 
personality.  Better  still,  one  of  the  mj 
bureaus  can  use  a  young  pianist  to 
its  schedule.  Pete  is  offered  a  three-> 
contract  at  $200  a  performance  an 
promised  40  dates  the  first  year.   W 
he  is  convinced  the  man  isn't  kidding 
comes  down  from  the  chandelier  to 
up  that  $8,000. 

Six  months  later  our  boy  Pete  is  U] 
his  neck  in  fatigue,  disillusionment 
debt.  He  has  knocked  himself  out 
trains  and  busses  and  he  swears  he 
sprout  feathers  if  he  sees  any  rr 
chicken  a  la  king  whipped  up  by  flut 
ing  ladies  on  local  committees.  His  $ 
fee  has  undergone  violent  shrinka 
First  there  is  the  bureau's  $40  comr 
sion.  Transportation  averages  $50 
engagement.  Hotel  and  food  run  $2 
day,  whether  or  not  he  plays.  Ad 
tising  and  publicity  cost  him  $50  a  d 

At  that.  Pete  is  lucky.  If  he  wei 
vocalist  or  a  violinist,  he  would  have 
salary  and  expenses  of  an  accompai 
A  woman  really  can  go  into  the  ba 
for  her  wardrobe  and  necessary  ] 
concert  visits  to  the  hairdresser. 

Pete  is  ashamed  to  tap  the  folks  b 
home  or  his  patron  for  more  money 
asks  the  bureau  for  a  raise  and  get 
fast  brush-off;  $200  pianists  are  a  d 
a  dozen.  If  he  makes  a  pest  of  hims 
he'll  get  only  20  dates  next  year, 
gives  the  concert  racket  one  more  wl 
hoping  for  the  break  that  will  make  I 
more  valuable  to  the  bureau.    Whei 
doesn't  come,  he  goes  back  to  Old  0> 
coat  to  give  lessons  at  $3  an  hour  s 
pick   up    an   occasional   ten-dollar 
playing    at    luncheons    given    by 
Friends  of  Shakespeare  or  the  Flo' 
Arrangers'  Society.   Chalk  up  one  m 
embittered  musician. 

Who  arbitrarily  decided  Pete  wa 
worth  more  than  $200?  A  show  of  ha 
in  New  York,  the  gold  coast  of  mu 
would  probably  indicate  that  N.C.A 
or  Columbia  was  responsible. 

Though  he  has  retired  from  the  pr 
dency  of  Columbia  Artists,  Artl 
Judson  is  still  the  alleged  czar  of  the  bi 
ness  and  the  manager  of  many  no 
orchestra  conductors.  His  name  usu: 
figures  prominently  whenever  the  rev 
ent  hush  enveloping  high-brow  musii 
shattered  by  a  public  rumpus.  Two  ye 
ago  Artur  Rodzinski  resigned  as  cone 
tor  of  the  New  York  Philharmonic-S) 
phony  Orchestra  in  protest  against 
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a.  Smart  B.V.D.  Beach  Set  in 
distinctive  diagonal  plaid 

h.  Boxer-style  *Sea  Satin  swim 
trunks— wide  2-inch  waist 

«••  New,  different  handsome  Tic- 
Tac-Toe  pattern  Beach  Set 

«*.  Bold,  barred  B.V.D.  basque 
shirt— summer  stand-out 

e.  Trim,  good-looking  *Lastex 
swim  trunks— built-in  support 


ir 


hether  you  swim,  splash,  or  just  sit  in  the  sun,  you're  in  clearer,  brighter, 
smarter  focus  in  *B.V.D.  Beach  Wear!  You  get  man-of-action-styling.  This  means  the 

clothes  are  designed  for  sport,  for  fun,  for  relaxation  too!  Full  deep  roomy 
comfort.  No  binding  or  pulling.  Plenty  of  stretch  and  relax  room.  You  get 

Good  Looks.  Exclusive  B.V.D.  patterns.  Bold  bright  colors.  Smart  smooth  styles. 
•  In  the  water,  on  the  sand,  or  under  tr^T  big  beach 


umbrella — you're  right  wherever 
you  are  in  B.V.D.  Beach  Wear! 


BID. 


BRAND 


beach  wear 


NFXT     TO     MYSELF     I     LIKE     'B.V.D.'     BEST!' 
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Mark  of  PROGRESS  in  Railroading 


Spike  story  with  a  new  twist 


THAT'S  a  railroad  spike  you're 
looking  at,  but  a  spike  with  a 
difference.  An  ordinary  spike  is  ham- 
mered into  the  wooden  ties,  just  as  you 
would  drive  a  nail. 

This  screw  spike  is  used  by  the  Erie 
along  with  the  straight  spike,  but  is 
driven  in  by  a  rotary  machine.  Because 
it  anchors  the  tie-plate  more  firmly  to 
the  tie,  this  screw  spike  diminishes 
friction.  The  strong  spring-washer 
under  the  head  helps  absorb  the  pound- 
ing of  passing  trains.  The  result  is 
less  wear  and  longer  life  for  the  ties. 

Added  to  Erie's  extra-heavy  tie-plate, 
heavier  rail  and  stone  ballast,  the  screw 


spike  plays  a  part  in  maintaining  the 
high  standards  of  Erie's  famed  roadbed. 

The  fact  that  Erie  adopted  this  special 
spike  for  its  roadbed  is  another  ex- 
ample of  Erie's  continuous  search  for 
the  best  materials  to  assure  safe,  de- 
pendable transportation  for  both  pas- 
sengers and  freight. 

Erie 
Railroad 

Serving  the  Heart  of  Industrial  Amtrica 


hand-picked  favorites  Judson  engaged  as 
soloists.  Like  most  brawls,  nothing  came 
of  it. 

Judson  is  a  handsome,  urbane  gent  of 
sixty-eight  who  was  a  violinist  in  his 
youth  and  thought  better  of  it.  After  a 
short  hitch  as  dean  of  Denison  College's 
Conservatory  of  Music  and  as  advertis- 
ing manager  of  Musical  America,  he 
drifted  into  the  booking  end  of  the  busi- 
ness in  1915.  This  proved  to  be  his 
springboard  to  a  cushy  spot  as  a  founder 
and  large  stockholder  in  the  Columbia 
Broadcasting  System.  A  veteran  of  more 
stormy  sessions  with  cutthroat  competi- 
tors and  hysterical  artists  than  he  cares 
to  remember,  he  knows  all  the  tricks  for 
protecting  himself  in  the  clinches. 

"The  hardest  thing  in  the  world,"  Jud- 
son says,  "is  listening  to  a  hundred  peo- 
ple sing  or  play,  then  trying  to  tell  them 
to  abandon  a  career  in  music.  They 
won't  believe  you.  To  excuse  their  own 
limitations,  they'll  spread  vicious  stories 
about  you,  including  the  old  chestnut 
that  nobody  gets  on  the  Columbia  roster 
unless  he  pays  a  bribe. 

"It's  true  that  we  prefer  young  mu- 
sicians with  private  sources  of  income. 
Why?  It's  almost  a  certainty  they  won't 
make  money  during  the  first  three  years. 
It  is  not  our  function  or  purpose  to 
develop  or  discover  new  talent.    There 


are  so  many  intangibles  in  a  tip 
career  that  a  musician  must  be  rj< 
the  public  when  we  undertake  tci 
him.  Talent  is  the  only  comrmt 
buy  because  it  is  the  only  thinc^ 
sell." 

Celebrated  artists  firmly  estklj 
are  fond  of  declaring  that  talcn  ii\ 
finds  its  proper  level.  This  is  al  i| 
true — in  a  limited  sense.  Natii 
ent  that  is  pumped  up  by  phon 
or  rushed  before  full  maUirii\ 
rejected  by  the  discriminating 

The    most    extravagant    buil<  ir 
history  preceded  Marion  Talli 
at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  in 
three  years  later  Miss  Talley 
tirement.  Nobody  ever  got  a  bett«  bn 
than  Eugene  List  who.  as  a  G  I 
for  Truman,   Attlec   and  Stai 
Potsdam    Conference    four    yea 
List  capitalized  briefly  on  his  p 
prominence,  but  today  he  is  rate< 
another  one  of  70  fairly  promisin 
American    pianists.     Countless 
with  nice  parlor  voices,  as  the* 
goes,  have  had  radio  programs  ari 
in  grand  opera  bought  for  therrt 
dulgent  husbands,  but  none  ever 
flowers  strewn  in  her  path  by  a<i 
strangers. 

Despite  the  serene  convictions! 
arrived  stars  that  merit  always  ps 


Among  My  Souvenirs 

ARTHUR  GODFREY 


L-i  v 
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THREE  times  since  1924,  Ar- 
thur Godfrey  has  been  down 
to  his  last  dollar.  And  it  has  al- 
ways been  the  same  one.  The 
man  whom  radio  and  television 
audiences  of  the  Columbia  Broad- 
casting System  find  as  unpredicta- 
ble as  the  stock  market,  ended  his 
first  enlistment  in  the  Navy  on 
May  14,  1924.  The  men  of  the 
destroyer  on  which  he  served  all 
received  their  pay  in  silver  dol- 
lars, and  Godfrey  recalls  they 
went  down  the  gangplank  listing 
heavily  to  port. 

He  decided  to  keep  one  of  those 
coins  for  good  luck,  and  he  never 
parted  with  it  until  shortly  be- 
fore Christmas,  1948. 

That  night,  sitting  alongside  his 
friend,  Magistrate  Charles  E. 
Ramsgate,  in  Manhattan  night 
court,  Godfrey  observed  the  pa- 
rade of  unfortunates  who  had 
been  brought  in.    One,  charged 


with  vagrancy,  so  impressed  God- 
frey that  he  leaned  toward  the 
judge  and  said,  "He  doesn't  look 
like  a  vagrant  to  me.  I  think  he's 
just  down  on  his  luck." 

Ramsgate  studied  the  young 
man  before  him.  After  question- 
ing him  briefly,  he  ordered  him 
released.  Then  Godfrey  walked 
over  to  the  fellow  and  said,  "I'm 
going  to  help  you  out.  Here's  a 
hundred  dollars.  Get  yourself 
a  suit  and  whatever  else  you 
need." 

As  an  afterthought,  he  added 
another  dollar,  his  good-luck 
piece.  "I  don't  care  about  the 
hundred,"  he  remarked,  "but  this 
silver  dollar — that's  for  luck. 
Send  it  back  to  me  when  you  get 
a  job.  And  don't  be  too  long, 
'cause  I'm  going  to  be  awful  lone- 
some for  it." 

P.  S.  The  coin  is  now  back  in 
Godfrey's  pocket  again. 

— ARTHUR    MILLER 
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lg  talent  often  goes  unrecognized 
swarded  if  capricious  circum- 
do  not  break  right. 
Pons  was  fortunate  that  she  ax- 
on the  scene  just  when  Amelita 
|-Curci,  the  reigning  coloratura  so- 
was  forced  into  retirement  by 
at  ailment.  Lauritz  Melchior,  a 
I  stay  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  for 
l^ars.  did  not  get  into  the  big  money 
•  he  sang  on  a  Fred  Allen  radio  show; 
I  Helen  Traubel.  the  world's  greatest 
■oerian  soprano,  might  still  be  sing- 
fcecondary  roles  at  the  Met  if  Kirs- 
■Tagstad  had  not  returned  to  Norway 
:|»in  her  quisling  husband. 

i  Vrtists  Must  Rate  Big  Money 

ima  Davidson,  one  of  the  most  suc- 
trul  and  respected  independent  man- 
Is,  won't  handle  an  artist  who  still  is 
ping  for  a  break.  Says  he  doesn't 
t  to  hop  up  a  nice  kid  for  a  big  let- 
n  when  he  knows  too  well  that  con- 
are  lucrative  only  for  performers 
can  start  out  demanding  fees  of 
00.  A  refreshing  fellow,  Davidson 
ts  he  knows  nothing  about  music, 
only  interest  is  making  money  for 
clients  and  himself.  Last  year  he 
ftsed  $500,000  with  the  Philadelphia 
hestra,  Melchior,  Jeanette  Mac- 
tald,  Eleanor  Steber,  and  the  Robert 

Chorale. 

[  would've  gone  broke,  though,  if  I 
't  opened  up  the  college  market," 
nelson  confides.  "The  big  bureaus 
e  all  the  other  good  territory  locked 
tight." 

Jnusual  circumstances  recently  im- 
ed  Davidson  to  break  his  house  rule 
inst  taking  an  untried  client.  He  was 
sd  by  Margaret  Truman  to  act  as  her 
lager.  It  is  an  assignment  studded 
)  booby  traps,  and  Davidson  proposes 
avoid  them  by  deliberately  under- 
ling Miss  Truman.  She  will  not  give 
erformance  until  next  fall  and  her 
■  edule  will  be  limited  to  some  twenty 
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engagements.  Her  fee  will  be  $1,500,  a 
modest  price  in  view  of  the  demand  for 
her.  One  more  precaution:  There  will  be 
no  advance  in  the  scale  of  admittance. 

"I  don't  want  local  managers  putting 
pressure  on  deserving  Democrats  for 
hundred-buck  tickets,"  Davidson  says. 
"That  will  alienate  the  audience  and  the 
critics.  The  President  said  he  wants  his 
daughter  to  be  judged  without  phony 
exploitation.  People  who  know  about 
such  things  tell  me  Miss  Truman  has  a 
good,  but  untrained,  voice.  If  we  bring 
her  along  carefully,  she'll  have  a  fair 
chance  of  making  good." 

There  is  a  school  of  opinion  which 
maintains  that  a  manager,  forced  to  put 
up  with  the  brain  storms  and  tempera- 
mental outbursts  of  musicians,  earns 
every  nickel  he  separates  from  them.  Sir 
Thomas  Beecham,  the  English  conduc- 
tor, has  been  known  to  go  around  over- 
heated halls  breaking  windows  with  his 
baton.  One  fine  spring  day,  whilst  stroll- 
ing in  Philadelphia,  Sir  Thomas  hailed  a 
taxi,  gave  the  driver  his  topcoat  and 
ordered  him  to  trail  along  until  he  fin- 
ished observing  the  quaint  customs  of 
the  natives.  Another  European  conduc- 
tor invariably  loses  a  pair  of  gold  cuff 
links  or  a  gold  watch  during  a  perform- 
ance. Solicitous  local  people  always 
replace  the  poor  man's  heirlooms. 

Chaliapin,  the  Russian  basso,  fasci- 
nated audiences  by  the  huge  quantities  of 
iced  tea  he  drank  during  a  performance. 
"Only  it  was  straight  Scotch,"  Judson 
reveals. 

The  one  story  that  cannot  be  repeated 
often  enough  is  the  mounting  apprecia- 
tion of  good  music  in  the  United  States. 

"American  culture  has  been  libeled," 
Clifford  Curzon,  the  brilliant  English 
pianist,  declares.  "Every  city  abounds 
with  people  of  good  taste.  That's  not 
true  in  other  countries  once  you  get  away 
from  the  capitals.  In  America,  every 
audience  knows  why  it  is  there." 

It's  a  great  pity  the  same  cannot  be 
said  of  the  musicians.  the  end 


filters  the  smoke 
on  the  way  to  your  throat 


filters  the  smoke  and  makes  it  mild 

•  Discover  for  yourself  why  so  many  of  your 

friends  have  changed  to  the  longer,  finer  cigarette — 

PALL  MALL.  Its  greater  length  of  traditionally 

fine,  mellow  tobaccos  serves  as  a  longer,  natural 
filter  to  screen  and  cool  the  smoke  on  the  way 

to  your  throat— yes,  filters  the  smoke  and 
makes  it  mild .  Thus  PALL  MALL  gives  you  a 

smoothness,  mildness  and  satisfaction  no  other 
cigarette  offers  you.  Enjoy  the  longer,  finer 
cigarette  in  the  distinguished  red  package— 

PALL  MALL  Famous  Cigarettes— 

good  to  look  at,  good  to  feel,  good 

to  taste,  and  good  to  smoke. 
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WHATEVER  THE  OCCASION— graduations,  birthdays,  weddings  or  anniversaries— give  your  loved  one  the 
ultimate  expression  of  the  watchmaker's  an  — a  fine,  American-made  Hamilton.  Shown  above:  I.  A-6— 14K 
natural  or  white  gold  case,  set  with  .six  diamonds:  $180  (other  diamond-get  watches  available  in  platinum 
and  gold):  2.  Una—  14K  natural  or  white  gold  case:  $71.50;  3.  Mykti.k—  14K  natural  or  white  gold-filled 
case  with  metal  cord  bracelet:  $64;  4.  GLADYS— 10K  natural  or  while  gold-filled  case:  $55.;  5.  Brock—  14K 
natural  gold  case:  $1  10:  6.  LaNCDON— "eld"  (sealed  against  moisture  and  dirt),  10K  natural  gold-filled  case: 
$66:  7.  Piping  Rock  — I4K  natural  gold  case:  $200.  At  better  jewelers  everywhere.  Priced  Imtn  $52.25  to 
$5,000.  Prices  incl.  Fed.  Tax.  All  prices  subject  to  change  without  notice.  Since  IK')2  Hamilton  has  made 
fine,  fully  jeweled  watches  exclusively.  Hamilton's  experience  making  railroad  watches  assures  greatest 
accural  >  in  every  grade.  Send  for  FREE  Colder  and  revealing  booklet  'What  Makes  a  Fine  Watch  Fine?" 
Hamilton  Wahli  Company,  Dept.  D-3,  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania. 
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I  shuddered  at  even  the  thought  of 
Billy  Bull  being  distracted  bv  a  catapult. 

"Mind  you  don't  do  anything  about 
ihat  until  I  give  you  the  word." 

"You're  The  chief,"  he  agreed  amiablv . 

This,  of  course,  put  ni>  mind  lirmiv 
back  on  the  subject  of  James  Belsin,  .\u<\ 
I  had  great  trouble  in  making  it  think 
about  anything  else;  it  was  irritating!) 
absorbed  bv  it. 

The  hell  with  Belsin!  Unfortunately, 
I  said  it  aloud,  it  under  mv  breath.  The 
Boy.  of  course,  was  quick  to  hear  it. 

"Belsin'.'  Who's  he'  I  thought  for  a 
moment  you  said  Basin — that's  tunny — 
Wh> !  I  hat's  the  name  the  whiskerv  chap 
thought  the  kid  was  saving:  Belsin.  Eve. 
who  is  he?  Is  /(<■  mixed  up  in  this  too'.'" 

"Yes.''  1  had  to  admit.  "Belsin  is  the 
biggest  part  of  the  secret.  II  you  meet 
anyone  of  that  name  you  mustn't  show 
we've  ever  talked  like  this  about  him." 

"I'm  not  dippy,"  he  said,  and  added 
slowlv  :  "1  think  I'm  beginning  to  under- 
stand." 

I  did  not  tell  him  how  much  I  envied 
him  that  advantage. 

WE  FOUND  the  Louise  Frempion 
cottage  easily:  it  was  one  of  the 
small,  whitewashed  eighteenth-century 
houses  on  the  kessingland  road.  Bills 
Bull's  small  official  car  was  there,  and  a 
larger  police  car  stood  between  it  and 
Dr.  Shenworth's  broughamlike  electric 
vehicle,  which  I  think  must  have  be- 
longed to  his  grandfather. 

We  were  nearlv  too  late.  Obviously 
the  examination  of  the  cottage  was  fin- 
ished: but  Billy  Bull  and  the  doctor, 
about  to  part,  were  having  a  last  word  at 
the  gate. 

"All  the  same."  said  Billy  Bull,  "it's 
awkward.  You  know  what  Henries  is  at 
an  inquest  for  picking  on  something  he 
doesn't  understand." 

"Inquest?"  I  said.  "You've  found 
her?" 

"Not  yet.   But  we  shall,  of  course." 

"I'm  on  my  way."  Dr.  Shenworth  said. 

I  explained  to'  Billy  Bull  that  I  had 
come  for  some  clothes  for  Diana,  and 
it  seemed  natural  to  go  on  to  ask  him 
what  the  trouble  was. 

"Before  Mrs.  Frempton  left  the 
house."  he  said,  "she  burned  every 
single  bit  of  paper  in  the  place — corre- 
spondence, old  bills,  documents — every- 
thing. Complete  obliteration  of  her 
personal  existence.  Shenworth  says  it's 
the  sort  of  thing  these  suicide  people 
often  do.  But  Henries  is  bound  to  see 
something  sinister  in  it." 

"But  why  should  she  write  a  note  ask- 
ing that  Diana  should  be  looked  after 
and  then  make  it  so  difficult,  almost  im- 
possible, for  anyone  to  do  anything 
about  it?" 

"She  was  out  of  her  mind." 

"Not  about  the  child.  Wouldn't  she — 
wouldn't  she  have  killed  her  first?  It's 
horrible,  but  they  do,  don't  they?" 

"What  are  you  getting  at?"  Billy  Bull 
asked. 

1  thought  I  had  better  not  come  too  far 
into  the  open,  so  I  indicated  the  Boy. 
"He  says  the  reason  why  you  can't  find 
the  body  is  because  she  was  murdered." 

"Stuff  and  nonsense!  And  I  suppose 
the  murderer  burned  all  her  papers, 
parked  her  car,  dumped  her  child,  and 
disposed  of  her  body,  all  according  to  a 
careful  plan.  Remarkably  competent." 
Billy  Bull  recovered  his  normal  good  hu- 
mor. "Motive,  my  dear  Eve.  Planned 
murder  always  has  a  motive.  Who  would 
want  to  do  away  with  a  harmless  woman 
in  a  quiet  village  like  this?" 

"You  never  know,"  the  Boy  remarked 
darkly. 

"Well,  I  do,  this  time.  If  there  had 
been  anything  of  that  kind,  we  should 
have  had  an  indication  by  now.   No  se- 
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crets  arc  possible  in  a  place  like  this." 

"I'll  bet  you,"  said  the  Bov .  "that 
there's  a  secret  in  this." 

Billv  Bull  patted  his  shoulder,  told  him 
that  he  mustn't  read  too  manv  thrillers. 
gave  me  the  kev  of  the  cottage,  which  I 
eon  Id  leave  at  the  local  police  station 
when  I  had  collected  the  child's  clothes. 
and  went  whistling  to  his  car,  I  lie  Bo\ 
grinned  at  me.  "Poor  old  Bull.'  he  said. 
"Not  a  gleam." 

The  first  thing  which  struck  me  about 
1  ouise  I  rempton's  home  was  the  good. 
simple  taste  o\  its  furnishings.  The  wall 
Colors  throughout  were  either  cream, 
peach  or  pale,  soft  green;  the  hangings 
were  in  delicate,  unobtrusive  patterns. 

The  second  surprise  was  1  muse 
Frempton's  photograph;  it  stood  on  a 
masculine  chest  of  drawers  in  a  leather 
frame  and  was  signed  "lorn,  my  love. 
1  ouise."  Dated  three  vears  back,  she 
looked  about  twenty-five  in  it. 


robe  seemed  a  modest  one;  she  seemed 
to  have  even  fewer  everyday  clothes  than 
I  had.  but  I  was  puzzled  bv  the  live  eve- 
ning frocks  and  three  lull-length  evening 
coats,  all  fairlv  new  and  ol  good  quality. 
There  is  scarcelv  any  night  lite  in  this 
part  ol  the  world,  and  although  I  do  not 
go  about  so  much  nnsell  in  the  evenings. 
Sophie  does,  and  yet  Sophie.  I  remem- 
bered, had  not  heard  of  her. 

Attended  diligently  bv  the  Bov.  I  now 
searched  the  place  from  roof  to  cellar, 
leav  ing  the  sitting  room  to  the  last.  When 
linallv  we  started  on  the  sitting  room  it 
was  alter  drawing  a  complete  blank  in 
the  other  rooms,  and  I  surveyed  the  pros- 
pect without  much  hope.  Billv  Bull  had 
obviously  turned  over  the  heap  of  tin- 
so  1 1  \  black  ashes  in  the  grate  for  un- 
burned  or  decipherable  fragments. 

The  bookshelves  on  either  side  of 
the  big  fireplace  came  up  to  shoulder 
height,  and  on  the  bottom  shell  on  the 
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"As  the  prospective  head  of  my  sales  department, 
Farnsley,  shouldn't  you  be  more  domineering?" 
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The  element  of  surprise  lay  in  her 
beauty.  Even  in  that  flat,  colorless  rep- 
resentation she  was  beautiful.  Her  eyes 
were  lovely,  and  I  saw  at  once  whence 
Diana  had  inherited  hers.  This  girl,  her 
mother,  was  blond  too.  but  so  blond — 

1  took  the  photograph  to  the  window. 
There  was  courage  in  the  rounded  chin, 
that  steadfast  courage  which  even  death 
does  not  defeat.  She  was  becoming  real 
to  me  now.  almost  as  if  I  had  known  her 
as  a  friend,  a  girl  of  my  own  kind.  An- 
ger came  that  she  should  be  dead.  Surely 
no  one  could  have  killed  a  girl  like  this. 
She  must  have  died  in  some  unforeseen 
way  at  an  unexpected  moment — in  cir- 
cumstances, perhaps,  which  for  her  sake 
more  than  for  any  other  reason  had  to 
be  concealed,  and  to  cover  the  truth  they 
had  faked  it  as  suicide — truth  ugly,  truth 
damaging,  but  a  truth  nevertheless 
which  more  than  ever  I  must  discover  if 
I  was  to  be  at  peace  with  myself. 

I  joined  the  Boy  in  the  next  room,  the 
main  bedroom,  her  bedroom.  We  took  a 
suitcase  from  among  several  stored  on 
the  top  shelf  of  the  large  built-in  cup- 
board in  the  bedroom,  a  cupboard  which 
held  all  their  clothes. 

At  first  sight  Louise  Frempton's  ward- 


left  the  books  were  bigger  and  bulkier 
than  the  rest.  I  read  the  titles:  Electro- 
statics: The  Theory  of  Electrolytic 
Polarization;  Baker's  Electromagnetic- 
Theory  of  Light;  New  Radar;  The  Pro- 
ton; and  so  on,  and  finally  a  bunch  of 
four:  Electronic  Radiation;  Schroding- 
er's  Electronic  Wave  Groups;  and  two 
volumes  of  Bohr's  Theory  of  the  Elec- 
tron. 

My  mind  jumped  back  to  last  night's 
conversation  with  Sophie,  when  I  had 
asked  what  they  made  at  the  Belsin 
plant.  She  had  not  been  sure,  except  that 
"I  know  electronics  come  into  it." 

My  heart  began  beating  a  little  faster. 
I  sat  on  my  heels  and  stared  at  the  books. 
Perhaps  every  scientist  had  them  on  his 
shelves,  just  as  an  art  critic  would  have 
histories  of  art.  and  I  might  be  seeing  too 
great  an  importance  in  the  fact  that  they 
belonged  to  Thomas  Frempton.  But 
surely  I  could  call  it  a  link,  the  first  link 
I  had  yet  found,  between  the  Fremptons 
— Thomas  Frempton — and  James  Bel- 
sin! 

It  was  then  that  the  Boy  made  his 
contribution:  I  was  certain  Billy  Bull 
had  missed  it:  one  of  those  pull-out  tab- 
lets in  the  foot  of  the  telephone  instru- 


ment lor  putting  down  frequently  used 
numbers,  a  card  about  live  inches  bv 
lour,  protected  by  a  hinged  Cellophane 
flap. 

["here  were  about  (en  numbers  oi\  it. 
all  in  the  same  handwriting  but  written 
at  different  times,  three  in  pen.  the  rest 
in  pencil.  I  recognized  six  of  them  as  lo- 
cal tradesmen's  numbers;  the  Others 
were  wider  afield,  with  abbreviated  ex- 
change names:  two  London  ones.  May  I 
for  Maylair.  and  Wei  lor  Welhcck. 
There  was  a  Yar  lor  Great  Yarmouth, 
and  lastly.  Lets:  Leis  6162.  That  could 
only  be  Lciston. 

I  took  out  the  card  and  pushed  in  the 
little  tray  again. 

"A  clue?"  asked  the  Boy  breathlessly. 

"Maybe.  Let's  gel  out  of  here.  No- 
body seems  to  have  noticed  yet  that 
we've  taken  rather  a  long  time  to  collect 
a  few  clothes,  but  they  may.  You've  an 
inside  pocket  in  that  jacket?" 

Gingerly  but  proudly  he  slipped  the 
telephone  card  into  his  pocket,  buttoned 
up  his  coat,  and  said  he  would  run  up 
for  the  suitcase. 

"There's  a  photograph  in  a  leather 
frame  in  the  back  room,"  I  said,  "Put  it 
in,  on  top.  flat." 

It  was  typical  of  that  untidy  day  that 
the'ofl'-side  front  wheel  of  the  Austin 
should  come  off  as  I  turned  into  the 
gates.  We  got  out  and  walked  to  the 
house.  While  the  Boy  went  to  make  sure 
that  Diana  had  had  plenty  to  eat  I  rang 
up  Charlie  on  his  homemade  line  be- 
tween the  Long  Room  and  Ship  Cottage 
to  tell  him  the  good  news  about  the 
Austin's  mishap.  Delighted,  he  asked 
was  it  merely  that  the  wheel  nuts  had 
come  adrift  or  had  the  axle  pin  sheered? 
I  said  I  didn't  know,  but  that  I  was  sure 
he  wouldn't  be  disappointed  in  the 
amount  of  the  damage. 

1WENT  to  the  dining  room  for  lunch. 
The  Boy  joined  me  almost  at  once 
with  the  kitchen  slate  on  which  Mary 
takes  down  messages  when  we  are  out. 

Mr.  Donald  Rogerson  had  telephoned 
at  eleven  forty-five.  I  was  to  ring  him 
up  directly  I  came  in;  he  would  not  leave 
his  office  until  I  did  so.  Important,  Mary 
had  written  in  capital  letters. 

Donald  did  not  waste  words  in  good 
mornings.  He  said,  "Within  ten  minutes 
of  George  Wick  returning  to  his  office 
after  I  had  called  him  off  that  assign- 
ment of  yours,  a  firm  of  solicitors  rang 
up  his  people  and  asked  them  to  trace 
Commodore  Rupert  Gill  who  returned 
to  England  seven  years  ago  from  Iraguay 
and  is  believed  to  be  living  in  retirement 
somewhere  in  the  country.  I  thought  you 
ought  to  know." 

I  was  too  startled  for  a  moment  to  say 
more  than  "Oh!"    He  went  on: 

"The  coincidence  is  not  so  much  in 
the  inquiry  coming  to  Wick's  firm — they 
are  by  far  the  best  in  London  lor  that 
sort  of  private  inquiry  stuff — but  in  the 
link  with  Iraguay — as  of  course  you 
see." 

"It's  the  first  thing  I  realized.  Can  this 
man  Wick  discover  who  wants  to  trace 
us?" 

"No.  That  would  be  a  strict  profes- 
sional secret  between  the  solicitors  and 
whoever  is  instructing  them.  But  Wick 
is  a  queer  bird.  He  has  clever  guessing 
among  his  other  qualifications,  and  it's 
firmly  in  his  head  that  it  is  'G.'  " 

"So  have  I."  I  said. 

"What  do  you  want  me  to  do?" 

"I'll  retain  Wick,  if  only  to  delay  'G.' 
His  solicitors  will  have  to  go  elsewhere 
for  help.  I  see  that.  But  I  don't  care 
for  the  idea  of  waiting  around  while 
they  look  for  us — for  Father." 

"No.  That  wouldn't  be  like  you." 

I  tried  to  think  quickly,  but  I  was  too 
rattled.   I  could  only  feel,  and  what  I  felt 
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was  the  same  old  queasy  fear  which  al- 
ways comes  when  Father  is  involved. 

"I  think,"  I  said  finally,  "1  think  I 
shall  come  down  this  afternoon." 

"I'll  have  Wick  here — no,  not  here; 
in  that  tearoom  on  the  corner.  You 
know  the  one?  Between  five  and  half 
past?" 

It  was  past  two  already,  but  I  thought  I 
could  make  the  hundred  and  twenty 
miles  by  half  past  five  if  I  drove  fast. 

"Thank  you,  Donald." 

"Don't  worry." 

'Til  try  not." 

I  went  slowly  back  to  the  lunch  I 
could  not  eat. 

The  Boy  looked  at  me. 

"I'm  afraid  I  have  to  go  to  London  on 
business,"  I  said. 

"You'll  wear — er — the  holster?"  He 
meant  the  shoulder  holster  he  had  made 
me  with  my  own  .32  in  it. 

Yes.  I  would  wear  it.  "If  you've  fin- 
ished, you  can  help  me  get  ready.  There's 
a  bit  of  a  hurry." 

"How  are  you  going?" 

"Car — "  I  paused.  But  with  the  Daim- 
ler at  Saxmundham  and  the  Austin  mi- 
nus a  wheel,  I  had  no  car. 

Or  had  I?  I  would  drive  the  Lagonda. 

"Good!"  he  cried.    "Oh,  good!" 

It  is  a  little  alarming,  the  way  a  girl's 
ethics  will  evaporate  under  the  force  of 
circumstances,  but  it  does  explain  why 
so  many  men,  people  like  James  Belsin, 
for  instance,  do  not  take  such  things 
seriously  in  us. 

GEORGE  WICK  was  a  year  or  so 
older  than  I,  a  sturdy  young  man 
with  clear  blue  eyes  and  a  shock  of 
golden  hair  which  stood  up  from  his 
broad  forehead  in  a  waving  mane.  He 
led  me  through  the  Park  House  Hotel  to 
Suite  C,  the  door  of  which  was  opened  by 
one  whom  I  recognized  from  George's 
description  to  belong  to  the  "barber's 
circus"  surrounding  this  important  Ira- 
guayan  businessman. 

"Good  evening,"  said  George.  "The 
Board  of  Trade — " 

The  sleek  man's  face  brightened. 
"Ah!"  He  swung  open  the  door  for  us 
and  said  with  a  slight  accent:  "I  am 
Senor  di  Calancar's  chief  assistant. 
Please."  We  entered. 

"The  Board  of  Trade,"  George  con- 
tinued, "thought  that  if  Sehor  di  Calan- 
car  could  spare  the  time  to  have  a  few 
words  with  Miss  Carruthers  here,  the 
special  representative  of  World  Trade 
Journal  .  .  ." 

The  chief  assistant  led  us  across  the 
small  hallway  to  the  half-open  door  of  a 
large  sitting  room. 

It  seemed  to  be  full  of  people,  sallow- 
skinned  dark-haired  people;  most  no- 
ticeable were  two  extremely  pretty 
young  women,  one  of  whom,  the  pret- 
tier, uttered  a  little  cry  at  the  sight  of 
George;  he  winked  at  her  and  she 
blushed  attractively.  Gonzalez  di  Calan- 
car  was  not  with  his  entourage.  Every- 
one, in  addition  to  talking  and  drinking, 
was  very  bus\.  They  were  thumbing 
through  a  pile  of  country  telephone  di- 
rectories in  paper  covers  varying  from 
pale  blue  through  the  various  reds  to 
dark  buff  yellow. 

"The  sefior  is  at  the  moment  engaged 
in  changing  into  a  tuxedo,"  the  assistant 
was  saying.  "But  I  will  consult  with  him 
about  your  suggestion  immediately.  In 
the  meanwhile,  a  little  cocktail?" 

The  prettier  secretary  poured  us 
drinks  from  a  tall  silver  shaker  and  man- 
aged at  the  same  time  to  flutter  at 
George,  who  had  noticed  the  search 
through  the  telephone  directories  of 
England  and  shared  my  view  of  its  sig- 
nificance. We  might  be  wrong,  but 
George  obviously  did  not  think  so.  The 
smallest  frown  touched  the  space  be- 
tween his  eyebrows.  I  shook  my  head 
and,  as  I  sipped  the  cocktail,  said: 

"In  my  name,  not  his,  good  luck," 
which,  run  together  like  that,  might 
sound  like  a  strange  English  toast.    At 


all  events,  no  one  but  George  under- 
stood what  1  had  said,  about  Father  not 
being  in  our  local  directory,  for  his 
sunny  confidence  returned. 

Two  minutes  later  1  was  face  to  face 
with  di  Calancar  in  a  purple  silk  dress- 
ing gown.  He  was  well  over  six  feet,  but 
so  broad  and  heavy  that  one  did  not  real- 
ize his  height.  His  black  hair  was  clip- 
pered,  his  huge  nose  beaked  out  of  a 
wide,  flat  face,  but  his  eyes  were  well 
spaced  and  intelligent.  He  held  a  big 
goblet  of  brandy  and  soda  in  a  large 
black-haired  hand.   He  bowed  to  me. 

"Senorita  Carruthers,  you  see  before 
you  a  man  of  experience  who  is  of  the 
final  opinion  that  the  power  of  the  press 
should  never  be  wielded  save  by  a  beau- 
tiful woman.  This  is  most  delightful. 
Tell  me,  how  can  I  help  you?" 

So  I  explained  how  much  British  in- 
dustrialists would  welcome  a  pen  por- 
trait of  Senor  di  Calancar  and  an  outline 
of  his  plans  and  purposes  while  in  this 
country. 


tumbler  into  which  he  shot  a  tiny  squirt 
of  soda  water. 

1  liked  the  man.    I  could  not  avoid  it. 

"We  are  not  ready  yet,"  he  continued, 
"for  the  production  of  atomic  energy. 
We  have  not  claimed  rights  in  that 
respect.  But,  as  I  say,  the  lighter  manu- 
factures, plastics,  radar — all  the  oil- 
shoots  of  short-wave  radio  in  the  widest 
sense — precision  instruments  in  the  new 
metals  and  alloys —  There  are  so  many 
possibilities,  and  at  this  stage  you  will 
not  want  details.  If  your  industrialists 
and  scientists,  your  chemists,  your  big 
technicians — if  they  are  told  the  main 
plan  of  my  mission,  they  will  themselves 
seek  contact  with  me!" 

The  longer  he  talked  like  this,  the  qui- 
eter became  my  danger  sense.  I  was  be- 
ginning to  believe  we  were  wrong,  and  I 
could  see  George  had  the  same  feeling: 
that  whoever  was  searching  for  Father, 
it  seemed  unlikely  to  be  this  cheerful 
trade  missionary.     -    . 

I   then    said   that   while   his   business 
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"We    overheard    our    husbands    talk 
about  the  tasty  dishes  you  have  here' 
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"Tell  your  manufacturers  and  export- 
ers that  I  am  here  as  the  representative 
of  the  Corporative  Industrialists  of  Ira- 
guay,  an  organization  wholly  financed 
by  my  government.  Indeed,  I  am  in  a 
way  an  ambassador  of  Iraguay,  the  fu- 
ture Iraguay.  I  have  always  desired  to 
be  an  ambassador,  and  now  that  is  just 
what  I  am,"  he  remarked  in  rather  pleas- 
ing parenthesis,  like  a  child  reverting 
from  a  grown-upness  it  has  not  yet 
reached.  "Iraguay,"  he  went  on,  "is  a 
large,  rich,  undeveloped  country  with 
possibilities  for  both  agricultural  and 
industrial  development  which  can  be 
likened  to  the  great  North  American 
continent  as  it  was  fifty  years  ago.  My 
government,  in  forming  this  small  but 
powerful  committee,  intends  to  begin  at 
once  to  create  a  series  of  light  indus- 
tries to  supply  the  world's  needs  on  an 
equal  footing  with  other  industrialized 
nations. 

"I  have  come  to  Britain  with  almost 
unlimited  money  with  which  to  negotiate 
manufacturing  and  license  agreements 
under  which  full  use  can  be  made  in 
Iraguay  of  the  inventions  and  produc- 
tion processes  of  modern  science  and 
technology  as  developed  and  used  in 
England.  I  am  a  lover  of  England.  So 
of  all  the  world  I  have  come  here  first.  I 
wish  to  help  England."  He  drained  his 
brandy  and  poured  himself  another  half 


plans  were  of  great  interest,  this  would 
be  increased  if  I  could  be  allowed  to 
mention  any  private  ambitions  he  might 
wish  to  gratify  while  he  was  here. 

"Well,"  he  said,  "first  of  all,  I  wish  to 
see  England  again,  to  meet  the  English 
people,  the  ordinary  people,  to  renew 
old  friendships.  Old  friendships — there 
is  one  man  in  particular  I  am  most  anx- 
ious to  see  again — my  friend  Gill,  a  col- 
league of  many  years  ago  with  whom  I 
have  lost  contact.  But  it  is  difficult  to 
find  one  man  in  so  many  millions" — he 
paused  and  shook  his  head — "but  surely, 
dear  lady,  your  readers — " 

"On  the  contrary,  that  is  just  the  kind 
of  thing  they  love.  You'll  forgive  me, 
but  just  now  you  mentioned  the  name" 
— I  took  a  deep  breath — "the  name  of 
Gill.  Is  he  one  of  the  old  friends,  for  in- 
stance?" 

"Rupert  Gill — "  He  sighed  reminis- 
cently.  "It  is  him  in  particular  I  want  to 
find.  To  return  without  having  seen  him 
would  be  a  disappointment,  a  grievous 
disappointment  for  me." 

The  sigh,  the  tone  of  voice,  the  words; 
in  none  could  1  detect  the  hatred  I  had 
come  here  to  find.  I  seized  what  courage 
I  could  muster: 

"Would  that  be  Commodore  Rupert 
Gill,  who  served  in  your  navy,  senor?" 

Di  Calancar  jumped,  turned  on  me 
with  an  exclamation: 


"You've  heard  of  Ruperto?  Yon — a 
stranger — and  all  these  dulls  who  are  al- 
ways in  my  hair  with  their  stupidities 
these  clever  ones — cannot  find  him? 
You  know  where  he  is?  You  do!  1  can 
see  you  do!  Senorita!  You  are  a  messen- 
ger from  heaven!  Tell  me  quickly."  he 
demanded,  "he  is — alive— in  England?" 

I  swallowed  and  tried  to  sit  calmly,  a 
hard-boiled  lady  ol  the  press.  "I  can 
smell  a  story,  senor.  and  I'll  make  a  deal 
with  you.  You  give  me  the  story  and 
maybe  I'll  tell  you  where  he  is." 

"But  it  is  not  a  story  that  can  be  pub 
lished!  It  would  not  be  right — it  con- 
cerns only  Ruperto  and  myself.  But 
you  are  a  woman.  A  woman  under- 
stands the  hearts  of  men.  A  woman  like 
you." 

I  smiled  encouragingly.  I  noticed  that 
1  was  several  degrees  less  frightened. 
He  made  up  his  mind. 

"So  I  shall  tell  you  the  story,  and  I 
think  you  will  see  that  it  should  not  be 
printed.  I  think  also  that  you  will  tell  me 
where  I  can  find  Rupert  Gill.  I  am  a 
gambler,  you  see.  And  I  know  women. 
In  both  ways  I  am  like  Ruperto — in- 
deed, in  nearly  everything  we  are  of  the 
same  pea  pod — "  He  waved  his  hand  at 
George  and  the  chief  assistant.  "This  is 
not  business.  This  is  a  private  matter." 
They  left. 

THEN  he  told  me  almost  the  same 
story  that  Father  had  told  me,  ex- 
cept, of  course,  that  di  Calancar  remem- 
bered every  one  of  the  bad  things  which 
had  happened  to  him,  whereas  Father, 
while  leaving  some  of  them  out,  had  un- 
derstated others.  But  it  was,  substan- 
tially, the  same,  and  it  revived  all  my 
fears.  When  he  had  finished  I  said: 

"No  wonder  you  want  to  find  him. 
But  this  is  a  law-abiding  country,  and 
private  feuds — acts  of  revenge — are  not 
in  any  circumstances  permitted.  The  po- 
lice—" 

"But  wait!  You  don't  understand.  So 
like  a  woman  to  jump  at  conclusions. 
There  is  more.  The  crux  of  the  matter  is 
in  Rupert's  motives  and  in  what  hap- 
pened afterward.  I  will  explain.  First  of 
all,  Ruperto  was  my  friend,  until  we  be- 
came political  enemies,  he  on  one  side, 
I  on  the  other.  But  our  objects  were  the 
same.  We  were  patriots,  and  none  is 
more  bitter  in  war  than  a  patriot,  partic- 
ularly if  it  is  civil  war.  Ruperto  created  a 
secret  organization  to  fight  the  Yellow 
Shirts  and  in  the  end  did  to  me  exactly 
what  I  would  have  done  to  him  had  I 
been  in  his  place.  You  understand  that?" 

I  said  yes,  I  could  understand  that. 

"And  when  he  had  won,  and  I  had  lost, 
I  swore  an  oath  to  his  face  that  one  day  I 
would  seek  him  out  and  kill  him." 

I  said,  swallowing,  that  I  could  under- 
stand that,  too. 

"But,"  di  Calancar  continued,  "it  was 
not  only  in  the  heat  of  rage  and  frustra- 
tion that  I  swore  to  kill  him;  it  was  before 
the  web  had  been  unraveled,  before  the 
turn  in  circumstances  had  come  when  I 
could  see  the  whole  of  it.  When  that  hap- 
pened, I  found  I  could  forget  the  ill  he 
had  done  me  and  remember  only  that  he 
was  my  friend  and  benefactor — " 

"Benefactor?"  I  repeated  his  word. 

"Senorita,  you  must  listen  carefully, 
for  I  must  persuade  with  the  truth.  It 
is  agreed  that  Rupert  Gill,  and  he  alone, 
destroyed  with  one  stroke  all  that  my 
friends  and  I  had  planned.  That  is  in- 
disputable; every  Iraguayan  knows  it — 
that  is  part  of  our  history,  now.  I  was 
the  plotter;  Ruperto — he  was  El  Liberta- 
dor,  the  protector  of  the  people — and  to 
some  memories  that  is  still  his  name.  So. 
At  the  moment  my  supporters  were  to 
seize  the  radio  network,  the  Ministries  of 
War  and  Marine,  the  post  offices — all  the 
key  positions — Rupert  Gill  struck.  He 
took  me  to  his  ship,  and  at  this  critical 
time,  when  all  depended  on  me,  I  could 
not  be  found. 

"Our  coup  d'etat  vanished  like  smoke 
in  the  wind.   But  I  have  told  you  all  this 
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"Buy  U.  S.  Savings  Bonds 
during  the  Opportunity  Drive," 

SAY  THESE   LEADING   AMERICANS 


WILLIAM  GREEN,  President 
American  Federation  of  Labor 


WINTHROP   W.  ALDRICH,  Chairman 
Chase  National  Bank 


PHILIP   MURRAY,  President 
Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations 


1  r  the  working  man,  an  increased  investment 
Savings  Bonds  can  mean  not  only  increased 
i  rity  but  increased  ability  to  take  advantage  of 
opportunities  that  are  part  of  the  American  way 


"I  believe  that  every  individual  who  can  possibly 
do  so  should  buy  more  U.  S.  Savings  Bonds.  These 
bonds  represent  one  of  the  best  investments  of 
our  time." 


"The  C.I.O.  has  endorsed  every  effort  to  encourage 
tbe  worker  to  put  more  of  his  earnings  into  U.  S. 
Savings  Bonds.  They  represent  both  security  and  in- 
dependence." 


heartily  in  favor  of  the  Opportunity  Drive 
more  U.  S.  Saving'-  Bond1-.  Everyone  engaged 
farming   should   recognize   the   importance   of   a 
fclog  of  invested  savings  as  a  mean1-  of  realizing 
tf  agricultural  opportunities  of  the  future." 


During  May  and  June,  workers,  farmers,  business  and  professional  men 
and  women  alike  are  going  to  be  asked  to  buy  extra  U.  S.  Savings  Bonds. 

Leaders  in  every  field  recognize  the  importance  of  this  drive,  as  is  shown 
by  the  "quotes"  above. 

The  drive  is  called  the  Opportunity  Drive — because  it  is  truly  an  oppor- 
tunity for  you  to  get  ahead  by  increasing  your  own  personal  measure  of 
financial  security  and  independence. 

If  you  haven't  been  buying  Bonds,  start  now.  If  you  have  been  buying 
them,  add  an  extra  Bond  or  two  to  your  purchases  this  month  and  next. 
Remember — you'll  get  back  $4  for  every  S3  in  a  short  ten  years'  time! 


Put  more  Opportunity 
in  your  Future . . . 

INVEST  IN  U.S.  SAVINGS  BONDS 


Contributed  by  this  magazine  in  cooperation  ivith  the 
Magazine  Publishers  of  America  as  a  public  service. 
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Hani  to  look 

R 

.-.aswllss  handsomer? 


Everybody,  well — almost  everybody— 
knows  that  vertical  stripes  in  your 
clothing  give  you  an  effect  of  being 
taller  (and  slimmer)  and  hence  more 
stylish ! 

Arrow  has  carried  this  happy  princi- 
ple into  neckwear.  Its  brilliant  new  tie 
series,  "High,  Wide  and  Handsome," 
features  an  original  assortment  of  ver- 
tical motifs  in  stunning  combinations. 

These  unusual  new  ties  knot  Up  and 
drape  handsomely,  and  — thanks  to 
their  special  resilient  linings— snicker 
on  their  racks  at  the  wrinkles  which 
would  attack  their  beauty. 

Cluett,   Peabody  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Makers  of  Arrow  Shirts 
Ties    •    Handkerchiefs    •    Underwear    •    Sports  Shirts 


ARROTV  TIES 


W 


HIGH,  WIDE  £  HANDSOME"'!^ 


already.  Here  now  is  the  miracle,  the 
fourfold  miracle.  Had  I  become  at  that 
moment,  as  was  planned,  El  Presidente 
of  the  Fourteenth  Republic,  1  would  not 
have  lived  a  month.  The  treasury  was 
empty,  the  people  hungry,  the  army  de- 
moralized. I  would  most  surely  have 
been  assassinated,  as  were  both  the  men 
who  tried  to  do  what  I  would  have  tried 
to  do.  Ruperto  himself  was  safe  only 
because  he  stayed  at  sea,  took  his  squad- 
ron on  a  good-will  visit  to  Panama,  where 
I  escaped  from  my  prison  in  the  hold  of 
his  ship. 

"By  the  time  I  reached  Iraguay  again, 
things  were  quiet.  The  present  govern- 
ment had  taken  power  and  overcome  the 
difficulties.  Thus  I  say  Ruperto  saved  my 
life.  But  also,  by  taking  me  when  he  did, 
he  prevented  me  completing  the  sale  of 
the  only  one  of  my  investments  which 
proved  a  sound  one.  I  found  myself 
richer  by  over  two  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars than  when  he  kidnaped  me.  It  was 
that  money  which  enabled  me  to  begin 
life  again,  indeed,  to  become  what  I  am 
now,  a  man  of  power  and  prestige,  not 
only  in  Iraguay  but  in  the  continent  of 
South  America. 

"But  there  are  yet  two  more  things.  In 
the  pain  and  travail  of  my  failure  I 
learned  values  which  I  might  forever 
have  overlooked — freedom,  a  man's  right 
to  walk  without  having  to  watch  behind 
his  back — the  wisdom  of  books.  Half 
starved,  I  dreamed  about  the  flavors  of 
good  food,  the  subtleties  of  love — these 
things  which  I  had  taken  for  granted. 
Finally" — he  paused  to  drink — "finally 
he  tore  out  of  my  blind,  besotted  heart 
one  of  the  foulest  women  who  ever  en- 
amored a  man.  It  was  she,  because  she 
thought  Ruperto  would  pay  better,  who 
betrayed  me  to  him.  She  is  dead,  but  I 
did  not  kill  her.  Perhaps  Ruperto  did,  al- 
though he  was  weak  about  that  sort  of 
thing  when  it  came  to  women.  He  only 
beat  them  when  they  were  bad." 

We  sat  looking  at  each  other  in  the 
quiet  room.  No  man  could  act  a  part  as 
well  as  he  would  have  to  act  to  tell  that 
story  the  way  he  had  if  it  were  not  true. 

"Yes,"  I  said.  "It  is  quite  different 
from  anything  I  expected." 

"You  will  help  me  find  him!"  he  cried. 
"I  knew  it!  You  are  one  of  the  few!  lean 
find  him  soon?" 

"Tomorrow,"  I  said.  "About  four  in 
the  afternoon?" 

He  called  loudly  in  Spanish  upon  his 
patron  saint:  "But  how  can  you  do  this 
wonderful  thing?  You  are — but  who  are 
you,  senorita,  that  you  can  call  up  a  mir- 
acle?" It  was  a  rhetorical  question,  per- 
haps, but  I  answered  it.  I  told  him 
who  I  was. 

Senor  Gonzalez  di  Calancar  stared  at 


me  for  perhaps  three  seconds,  at 
remarkably,  burst  into  tears. 

Rather  hastily,  for  I  was  ashan 
my  suspicious  nature,  I.  took  m> 
hand  out  of  my  jacket,  away  fr 
gun,  and  because  it  seemed  the  onlv 
to  do,  I  began  patting  his  arm.  wl 
ing  at  the  rocklike  muscles  in  it  ai 
ing  not  to  cry  myself. 

THUS  it  came  about  that  whili 
lightheaded  from  a  mixture  of. 
pagne,  relief  and  the  delight  of 
back  in  the  lovely  white  car  in 
moonlight  of  the  summer  night,  1 1 
the  Marsh  House  road  a  little  bet  on 
night  and  turned  onto  it  for  the  last 
miles  of  the  homeward  journey — 

And  for  the  second  time  that  da> 
and  argued  with  Mr.  Hooker  of 
mustache.    It  was  the  small  bird 
lying    across    the   narrow    road 
stopped  me. 

I   pulled    up   the   car   sharply 
twenty  yards  from  the  obstacle, 
one  of  the  small  trees  cut  during 
to  thin  the  wood  which  straddles  th(| 
before  it  passes  into  the  open  heat) 
above  the  marsh. 

I  sat  considering  it  for  a  momi 
could  not  drive  over  it  without  fc 
the  front  wheels  to  a  standstill 
mass  of  wiry  twigs.  No.  I  would  h«H 
do  what  was  expected  of  me:  get  - 
the  car  and  shift  it. 

1  released  the  safety  catch  of  til 
so  that  I  could  draw  it  easily,  climt 
of  the  Lagonda,  and  approached  tht 
ling  with  ears  and  eyes  alert. 

As  1  reached  it  Mr.  Hooker  s 
out  of  the  shadows.  His  porkpie  ] 
been  pushed  wearily  to  the  back 
head,  his  great  mustache  looke 
pressed,  and  even  the  moonlight 
not  account  for  the  whiteness  of  his| 

"If  you  put  that  tree  there,"  I 
"you  can  take  it  away  immediatel) 
sounded  silly  and  unreal 

He  stared  at  me  with  a  desper 
worse  than  I  had  seen  on  any  man's! 
When  he  spoke  his  voice  was  harsh.] 

"I'm  here  to  settle  with  you.  I've  J 
waiting." 

"That  was  foolish  of  you,  Mr.  He 
There's  nothing  to  settle." 

"I  saw  you  go.  You  had  to  comej 
sometime." 

He  took  a  big  automatic  pistol 
his  right-hand  pocket  and  let  it  haij 
his  hand.  He  went  on  speaking. 

"They    believed    you — Jones- 
body.    They  wouldn't  listen  to  me.  \ 
I've  got  away  from  them.    For  a 
time,  for  long  enough.   I  had  somel 
to  live  for,  and  now  it's  gone.    Y«| 
finished  it  for  me,  finished  everythj 

"Let's  go  somewhere  and  talk,"  I , 
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>uth  was  dry.   "You  look  all  in." 

pale  eyes  were  shrouded  and  in- 

He  seemed  to  be  looking  at  me, 

words  had  been  more  for  himself, 

ice  quiet  and  flat  now. 

s  dangerous,  an  exhausted,  hys- 
killer  with  a  grievance  not  only 
me,  but  against  a  world  he  could 
id   would    never    understand.     I 

his  pistol  hand, 
w  dare  you  keep  your  hat  on  when 
speaking  to  me!"  I  cried  sharply. 
it  off!" 

in  the  same  moment,  I  drew  and 
hat  from  his  head, 
in  the  dark  of  the  wood,  with 
eighths  of  me  behind  a  tree,  by 
he  realized  he  was  not  hit.   He 
there  in  the  full  moonlight,  a  dead 
I  so  decided,  his  pistol  wavering, 
a  sight  of  me. 
pit1"  I  said, 
swung  the  gun  toward  the  sound  of 
oice  but  could  still  see  nothing  at 
to  fire. 

ie  more  movement,"  I  told  him, 

you'll  die  slowly.   Drop  it.  Now!" 

three  seconds,  perhaps,  he  tried  to 

his  mind  and  body  work  together, 

aen,  as  I  had  hoped,  his  taut  nerves 

He  made  a  gesture  of  futility  and 

:  pistol  fall  with  a  clatter. 


\DE  him  move  away  from  it  be- 
I  stepped  into  the  road  again.  I 
im  to  pull  the  tree  aside.  He  obeyed 
tnically.  While  he  was  doing  this  I 
d  up  his  pistol,  took  out  the  maga- 
ind  also  the  cartridge  in  the  chum- 
He  seemed  as  though  he  could 
sly  stand.  He  got  into  the  car  with 
_  mechanical  docility.  I  retrieved 
at  and  put  it  on  his  head.  He  sat 
with  his  eyes  closed,  his  head  flac- 
1  his  neck.  There  was  no  more  fight 
I  dropped  his  pistol  in  the  door 
et  by  my  side,  started  the  car,  and 

I  to  drive  slowly  toward  the  house. 
>me  minutes  before  he  showed 

.ign  of  returning  interest  in  life. 
et  me  out,"  he  muttered.   "They'll 
anyway,  but  I'd  as  soon  be  in  the 

bey  can't  touch  you  while  you're 
me.  In  fact,  they  can't  in  any  case." 
ou  don't  know  the  half  of  it,"  he 
"They're  organized.  They'll  all  be 
-every  one  of  them.  And  now  I 
b't  even  a  gun.  I'm  finished — " 
ifter  food,  drink  and  a  night's  sleep 

II  feel  better.  You  leave  it  to  me."  I 
pbed  at  him,  slouched  sacklike  beside 

She  was  less  than  useless  to  me  like 
.  But  I  knew  that  as  long  as  there  was 
ope  at  all  of  making  him  talk  I  must 
him  close  to  me,  risking  the  danger 
e  true  that  they  were  hunting  him. 
k  him  to  the  tithe  barn  which 
onto  the  courtyard,  facing  the 
i  marshes.  The  big  double  doors  were 
making  a  twenty-foot  gap  of  dark- 
in  its  tarred  wooden  front.  He  could 
rom  inside  without  being  seen. 
ie   Long    Room   windows,   as   last 
were    streaming    paths   of   light 
the  lawn.  I  ran  down  the  path  be- 
the  house  for  a  view  inside.  Again, 
night,  Father  and  Jonathan  were 
chessboard.    I  backed  away  and 
e  for  the  side  door,  by  which  I  could 
the  kitchen  and  Mary's  larder  with- 
yone  knowing  I  was  home, 
e  was  half  a  cold  steak-and-kid- 
pie  on  the  broad  marble  shelf;  this, 
ier  with  a  slice  of  cheese,  half  a 
le-meal  loaf  and  butter,  I  tied  up  in 
'kin  and  fetched  a  half  bottle  of  rye 
y  from  the  wine  cellar. 
pproached  the  barn  so  that  he  could 
me  coming, 
was  there,  sitting  in  the  scattered 
with  his  back  against  the  shaft  of  a 
w.   His  eyes  glittered  like  an  ani- 
»  in  the  moonlight, 
ere  I  am,"  I  said.  I  unwrapped  the 
■  kin  by  his  side. 

hen  he  saw  the  whisky.  The  next  mo- 
» t  the  bottle  was  tilted  in  his  mouth; 
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he  gulped  and  choked  at  it,  but  half  of 
it  was  gone  before  1  could  stop  him. 

"Ah!"  he  said,  and  as  life  flowed  in 
him,  washing  away  the  barriers  of  fa- 
tigue, he  began  to  talk,  words  jostling 
one  another  like  driftwood  in  the  spate. 

"Jonesey's  no  fool — no  fool  at  all — 
took  his  tank  from  El  Alamein  to  the 
Rhine.  Not  a  nerve  in  his  body — not  a 
damn'  not  a  damn'  nerve — seen  too  much 
done  too  much — tie  the  bloody  thing  to 
her  feet — not  me  I  said — but  1  did  and  he 
lilted  the  whole  caboosh  himself — plop 
in  the  drink  and  no  more  trouble — plop 
in  the  drink — seventy  fathoms  the  chart 
said — what  more  can  he  want?" 

I  leaned  closer  to  him,  into  the  hot  reek 
of  whisky,  and  asked  which  of  them 
killed  her.  But  he  took  no  notice. 

"V-E  Day,  V-J  Day,  muck  about  turn 
the  engine  over  but  don't  take  her  up. 
Petrol  costs  dollars.  Out  you  go,  old  boy, 
with  two  hundred  quid — start  a  business 
— any  old  business — you're  an  ex-serv- 
iceman and  everyone'll  help." 

"Which  of  you  killed  her.'" 

"Mr.  Hooker,  meet  Mr.  Randall — this 
is  the  life — don't  look  at  the  expense 
sheet — good  old  bank,  yessir,  nosir  Mr. 
Customer  Hooker  what  about  investing 
some  of  it?  Thank  you  Mr.  Bank  but  my 
money's  in  the  Belsin  Corp.  Thirty-five 
per  cent  and  going  up  going  up — but  not 
today.  Not  today.  Petrol  costs  dollars — " 

"You  killed  her." 

"What's  a  little  murder  between 
friends?  She's  bothering  the  chief. 
Mustn't  bother  the  chief.  Oh,  no!  He's 
busy — got  things  to  do — important  things 
— two  thousand  boys  and  girls  to  look 
after — gimme  that  bottle." 

"Yen  eat  some  of  this." 

"Not  hungry." 

"You  can  have  it  when  you've  told  me 
how  you  killed  her,  you  and  Jones." 

"Ho!"  he  said.  "That's  what  you  want 
to  know." 

"Which  of  you  killed  her?" 

"Don't  be  silly."  He  laughed  and  tried 
to  get  the  bottle  from  me.  "She  was 
dead  already.  Dead  as  a  doornail,  poor 
old  girl.  In  a  sack." 

At  last  he  was  going  to  tell  me.  I 
steadied  the  excitement  in  my  voice. 

"Who  brought  her  to  you?  Hooker! 
Listen  to  me!  You  and  Jones  were  with 
the  boat  at  Tyman's  Creek.  Is  that  it? 
And  someone  brought  her  to  you.  She 
was  a'ready  dead?  You're  sure?" 

"Poor  old  girl,  and  not  so  old  at  that. 
Poor  old  girl."  His  voice  was  disappear- 
ing into  a  thick  mutter. 

"Who  brought  her  to  you?"  I  shook 
his  arm.  "Did  Belsin  know  about  it?" 

His  hand  fell  on  his  thigh  as  he  was 
reaching  out  for  the  bottle  again.  The 
whisky  he  had  already  drunk,  its  stimu- 
lation no  longer  effective,  hit  him.  Hit 
him  like  a  hammer.  He  sagged  sideways 
into  the  hay  with  a  hiccuping  sigh 
and  began  to  breathe  heavily  in  a  sleep 
which  was  near  unconsciousness.  I  shook 
and  thumped  him,  but  he  did  not  stir. .  . . 

THE  Long  Room  lights  were  out  when 
I  reached  the  house.  I  crept  up  to  my 
room  by  the  back  stairs;  the  morning 
would  be  soon  enough  to  tell  Father 
about  Gonzalez. 

But  still  the  day  was  not  done.  A  large 
envelope  addressed  to  me  and  marked 
'TOP  SECRET"  in  bold  but  uncertain 
block  letters  fell  out  of  my  nightdress 
when  I  picked  it  up. 

Inside  the  large  envelope  was  another 
designated  "Private  and  Confidencial." 
The  Boy  had  been  busy.  The  document 
inside,  but  for  the  spelling,  might  have 
been  written  by  a  trained  intelligence 
agent  in  the  course  of  special  duty: 

REPORT 

Subject:  The  Murdur  (Two  Clues) 
Date:  15  July 
Time:  1620  hrs. 

(1)  I  have  to  report  that  at  1503  hrs.  to- 
day a  visitor  named  Mrs.  Annie  Garseed 
came  on  a  bike  to  the  house  with  a  bask  it 
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thing  on  the  back  for  carrying  kids.  She 
said  she  had  come  to  fetche  her  that  is 
Basin.  There  was  a  bit  of  a  sene  when  I 
asked  for  her  orthority  she  said  it  was 
Bull  and  I  asked  for  it  in  writting  wich 
she  hadent  got.  I  told  her  that  Basin 
would  remane  hear  until  further  notis  for 
legil  arrangements  and  after  some  more 
talk  and  some  tea  with  Mary  and  me  it 
turned  out  she  used  to  look  after  B  when 
the  murdured  woman  went  to  London 
for  the  wekend,  once  a  month  sometimes 
more. 

So  I  questioned  her  about  where  in 
London  she  went  but  she  did  not  know 
but  there  was  a  telefonc  number  in  May- 
fair  she  had  in  case  B  was  ill  or  anything. 
I  asked  for  this  number  but  it  was  written 
down  on  a  pece  of  paper  at  her  home 
which  is  down  the  lane  near  were  they 
lived.  So  I  went  on  my  bike  with  her  to 
her  home  and  learned  the  number  by 
heart.  It  is  Mayfair  87E4.  The  Cmdre 
was  not  home  yet  when  I  got  home  so  I 
could  compare  the  number  with  the  list 
we  found  in  the  deceeseds  telefone.  It  is 
a  clue.  The  same  number  is  on  the  list.  I 
locked  the  drawer  again  and  put  back  the 
key  behind  the  peuter  pot. 

Mrs.  Garseed  is  allrite.  She  did  not 
want  B  for  herself  but  only  to  look  after 
because  she  loves  her  and  knows  how  to 
look  after  her.  I  explaned  that  we  did 
too  so  it  was  a  pity  to  move  her  so  she 
agreed.  She  does  not  sespect  what  we 
sespect  so  that  is  allrite.  I  said  we 
needed  the  number  for  tracing  relatives 
of  B. 

(2)  I  have  to  report  that  he  came  here 
at  1810  hrs.  in  a  Bentley,  but  not  the 
same  one  those  men  came  in.  That  is  it 
was  the  same  moddle  and  color  but  the 
registration  number  was  diferent.  I  knew 
it  was  him  by  his  name.  I  was  very  ser- 
prised.  I  did  not  know  what  to  do  so  I 
did  nothing.  Jonathan  was  here  too  and 
he  did  not  seem  to  like  him  althow  I 
thought  he  was  allrite  and  frendly  to  all. 
He  said  he  wanted  to  see  you  and  it  was 
Urgent. 

Then  the  Cmdre  came  home  and  they 
talked  about  farming  and  had  some 
drinks  and  he  went  at  1900  his.  that  is 
about  7  o'clock.  Before  he  went  he  left 
a  message  for  you.  I  said  I  would  be  sure 
to  give  it  to  you.  He  wants  you  to  ring 
him  up  whatever  time  you  come  in  even 
very  late.  The  telefone  number  is  Leiston 
6162.  I  think  this  is  a  clue  too.  I  could 
not  look  at  the  list  again  because  I  could 
not  get  the  Cmdre  out  of  the  Long  Room 
even  for  a  minit.  He  gave  me  five  shill- 
ings so  you  will  be  sure  to  ring  him  up. 
Signed  and  delivered 

Under  othe 
CRAIG  GILL 

My  sense  of  discomfort  at  learning 
that  James  Belsin  had  been  here  behind 
my  back,  as  it  were,  changed  to  nervous 
excitement  at  the  coincidence  of  the  tele- 
phone numbers. 

Leiston  6162!  I  was  more  certain  than 
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the  Boy  that  this  was  the  number  on 
Louise  Frempton's  list.  I  found  myself 
gripping  the  carved  knob  of  the  bedpost. 
A  clue!  It  was  more  than  a  clue!  It  was 
evidence!  It  meant  that  it  could  be  pro- 
duced to  Billy  Bull  as  proof  that  James 
Belsin  had  known  the  girl. 

Then  a  thought  came.  That  Leiston 
number  on  the  list.  It  was  the  same? 
Leiston  6162?  Not  6261?  I  was  not  sure. 
I  snatched  up  the  Boy's  report  again. 
James  Belsin's,  number  was  Leiston  6162. 
The  Boy  had  thought  it  was  the  same,  but 
even  he  had  felt  the  need  to  check  it,  and 
he  would  have  done  so  if  the  Commo- 
dore could  have  been  unglued  from  the 
Long  Room. 

I  knew  I  could  not  call  Billy  Bull  un- 
til I  had  settled  the  question,  and  I  knew 
also  that  I  would  not  be  able  to  wait  un- 
til the  morning  even  if  that  was  soon 
enough.  I  put  on  a  dressing  gown  and 
set  off  downstairs. 

FATHER  was  sitting  in  his  bunk,  his 
white  hair  on  end,  smoking  unadulter- 
ated Latakia  in  the  blackest  of  his  big 
black  pipes  and  gloating  over  the  Decline 
and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  accord- 
ing to  the  pessimistic  Mr.  Gibbon. 
"Hallo,"  he  said. 

"I've  looked  in  to  say  good  night." 
"Been  to  London,  they  tell  me." 
"Yes.     I   got   something    for   us.    Or 
rather  for  you." 

"Don't  want  anything!  How  many 
times  have  1  expressly  said  I'll  do  my 
own  shopping!  Look  at  that  damn'  shirt 
you  bought!   Blue!  Pale  blue!" 


"It  went  beautifully  with  your  eyes." 

"All  right.  What  awfulness  have  you 
landed  me  with  this  time?" 

"It's  coming  tomorrow." 

His  eyes  began  to  show  an  anticipa- 
tory gleam  of  pleasure. 

I  was  near  the  dower  chest.  "Have 
you  seen  a  pair  of  white  gloves  of  mine 
lying  about  anywhere?" 

"No." 

I  pulled  out  one  of  the  unlocked  draw- 
ers and  shut  it  again. 

"It's  coming  by  truck,  I  suppose?"  he 
said. 

"It's  not  an  'it.'  " 

"Not  an  'it'?  What  d'you  mean?" 

I  laughed  and  took  the  key  of  the 
clues  drawer  from  the  pewter  pot.  "Gon- 
zalez y  Fernandez  di  Calancar,"  I  said, 
and  put  the  key  in  the  lock  of  the  drawer. 
"For  a  long  week  end.  He'll  be  staying 
until  Tuesday,  or  maybe  Wednesday." 

The  swearwords  which  shivered  the 
rafters  of  the  Long  Room  were,  I  think, 
Spanish  ones  as  usual.  At  the  end  of  them 
he  shouted:  "What  have  you  done!  Let 
loose  a  murderer!  That's  what  you've 
done!  A  bloody  murderer!" 

"No,"  I  said,  thinking  that  on  another 
issue  a  murderer  might  already  be  loose. 
"No,  Father  dear,  I've  let  loose  a  friend." 

"Friend,  you  say!"  He  banged  the  side 
of  his  fist  against  the  paneling  of  the 
bunk.  Then  I  told  him  all  about  Gon- 
zalez. 

"Well,  I  am  damned!"  he  said  more 
quietly. 

I  unlocked  the  drawer,  took  out  the 
list,  slipped  it  in  my  pocket,  and  turned 


the  key  which  I  dropped  back  in  th<| 
ter  pot. 

"Loves  me  like  a  brother,"  Fathe^ 
tered,  and  a  soft,  pleased  sound 
what  like  a  laugh  and  a  little  like  a  i 
came  from  deep  in  his  throat, 
said,  "Ha!"  loudly  and  began  unr 
ably    to    laugh.     After   a    mome| 
stopped  and  looked  at  me. 

"Good  night,"  I  said. 

"Good  night,  m'dear."   He  clearj 
throat.  "Your  birthday,  isn't  it.'" 

"Yes,  Father." 

He  crooked  his  forefinger  and  l| 
across.    He   kissed   me   timidly, 
came  a  smarting  in  my  eyes.   He  I 
done  that  since  I  was  little.  "Good  : 
daughter,"  he  said. 

1WENT  up  to  my  room  again,  | 
calm  inside.    Even  the  fact  th 
number  on  the  list  was  in  truth  the| 
number  as  that  on  which  James 
was  waiting  for  me  to  ring  him  di 
reawaken  the  nervous  excitement. 

I  picked  up  the  telephone,  and  al 
longish  pause,  while  the  local  exclf 
awoke  to  the  fact  that  it  provided  ; 
night  service,  asked  for  Leiston  61( 
rang  but  once,  then  his  voice  was 
ear,  vivid  and  undistorted. 

As  a  result  of  that  call  I  learne 
Jimmy  was  frantically  worried  abo{ 
since  Mr.  Hooker  might  blame  me  fl 
department  firing  him.  I  promised 
discreet  until  the  revengeful  Hooke| 
rounded  up.   He  also  told  me  that . 
would  fetch  me  at  eleven  thirty  the 
day.   After  he  hung  up  I  made  my| 
plans. 

Tomorrow  Billy  Bull  would 
when  I  telephoned.  "Billy  Bull,"  I 
say,  "come  quickly.  There's  some 
here  for  your  urgent  attention- 
thing  big  and  terrible,  more  ten  it 
you  can  guess.  I'll  meet  you  dowl 
road  a  little  way,  so  I  can  tell  youl 
no  chance  of  anyone  hearing. 
Billy  Bull,  and  don't  interrupt, 
there  in  that  tithe  barn  is  a  man  c| 
Hooker — " 

But  when   tomorrow  came  the 
called  Hooker  was  not  in  the  tithe  | 
nor  anywhere  to  be  seen. 

I  knew  that  even  though  I  had! 
Hooker  and  could  not  hope  to  catch] 
again  I  should  have  gone  to  Billyf 
just  the  same.  But  I  was  so  angry  | 
myself  that  I  determined  to  get  evic 
to  take  the  place  of  Hooker-in-pel 
And  I  decided,  childishly,  to  go  on  | 
a  little  longer  without  Billy  Bull. 

It  was  this  decision  which  was  to  i 
me  such  bitter  self-reproach  later  c| 
was  never  to  know  whether  or  nc 
could   have  prevented   the  awful  1 
which  happened  a  few  hours  later.  [ 
in  this  uncertainty  that  a  ghost  walk| 
me,  and  speculation  about  what 
Bull  might  or  might  not  have  done  i 
not  help  to  lay  it. 

(To  be  continued  next  week) 
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Ah,  sehor,  I  have  seen  Carlitos'  em- 
blem of  the  Flying  Fish  scrawled  on  the 
walls  and  doorways  of  the  city.  And 
Don  Vicente  Perez,  the  governor — he 
was  Cabrera's  uncle — he  saw  them  that 
morning  and  went  white  beneath  the 
brown  of  his  face,  so  that  his  mustaches 
seemed  to  bristle  impotently  in  his  fear. 
It  was  long  ago,  in  the  grand,  old,  evil 
days. 

Today  I  hear  neighbors  grumbling 
about  the  taxes  of  our  republic.  But 
what  do  they  know  of  taxes?  In  the  years 
of  Cabrera  the  burden  was  such  that  we 
staggered  under  it.  Only  those  of  Ca- 
brera's own  party  were  exempt.  And 
when  he  had  bled  the  fortunate  of  all 
they  had  he  increased  the  burden  of  the 
poor,  for  he  needed  money,  always  more 


and  more  money,  to  pay  his  soldiers  and 
his  police  and  to  build  his  stone  roads 
with  the  stones  interlocked.  Cabrera 
began  life  as  a  humble  teacher  of  Latin 
in  a  small  school,  sehor.  But  his  students 
knew  that  he  was  a  tiger,  even  then. .  . . 

At  last,  word  came  to  Don  Vicente 
Perez  from  his  nephew  that  a  certain 
sum  must  be  raised.  Don  Vicente  was 
afraid  of  his  nephew  but  he  protested, 
we  learned  later. 

We  never  knew  how  good  a  man  was 
Don  Vicente  in  his  heart  until  years  later 
after  he  was  dead.  But  Cabrera  was  a 
man  of  flint  and  the  money  had  to  come 
from  somewhere.  .  .  . 

Let  me  measure  the  other  foot,  now, 
sehor.  I  do  not  make  shoes  by  the  pair, 
sehor,  I  make  shoes  which  look  alike 


and  are  worn  at  the  same  time,  that  is 
all.  .  .  . 

So  at  last  the  final  tax  fell  on  us  and  it 
was  the  most  grievous  tax  of  all,  for  San 
Cristobal  del  Mar  lives  from  the  sea,  and 
the  poor  eat  fish.  Cabrera  sent  orders  to 
tax  the  very  fish  in  the  market  stalls.  I 
recall  the  throng  which  crowded  the  ca- 
thedral the  night  the  news  was  posted  on 
the  door  of  the  town  hall.  For  the  tax 
was  to  be  paid  in  advance,  you  under- 
stand— and  this  meant  ruin  to  the  fisher- 
men and  their  families. 

Furniture  was  piled  in  the  plaza  for 
auction  and  women  who  had  a  pair  of 
earrings  slipped  them  out  of  their  ears  to 
get  a  little  money  so  that  they  could  sell 
what  their  sons  and  husbands  drew  from 
our  mother  the  sea.   An  evil  day,  sehor, 


long  ago  but  clear  and  sharp  in  men] 
still. 

I  remember  a  proud  old  fisherl 
who  strangled  his  daughter  with  herf 
hair — she  had  sought  to  save  the  fan| 
home  by  reaching  an  agreement 
one  of  the  police  herself;  you  ur| 
stand,  sehor? 

And  then  old  Maria  Galan,  who  c| 
not    read    or    write,    was    arrested 
thrown  into  prison  for  not  paying  th'jj 
on  fish  her  son  Carlitos  had  caught  [ 
day  before  dawn. 

She  was  an  old  woman,  bent  with 
and  the  sorrows  of  the  years,  for  o| 
her    children    only    Carlitos    remal 
alive;  sickness  and  the  sea  had  takerj 
others. 

There  was  another  auction  and  at? 
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Jet-Pomed  Wrapper 


The  Martin  Mercator  is  the  Navy"s 

first  jet-powered  patrol  plane— 
a  speedy,  slashing  battler  designed 

to  cover  our  sea  and  air  approaches 


_    "S    N  ARTFUL  dodger  with  a  knock-out  wallop — that's  the  fast- 
JJ^      stepping  Martin  Mercator  patrol  plane.  It  seeks  out  its  quarry 

r.    over  long  distances.  Flashes  in  like  a  skilled  boxer.  Slams  home 

its  slugger  blows.  Then  lights  out  at  top  speed.  Most  elusive  aircraft  of 
its  kind  ever  built,  this  new  Navy  patrol  plane  has  fighter-type  maneuver- 
ability— with  a  high  rate  of  roll — a  high  rate  of  climb — and  a  quick  response 
to  controls  unusual  for  a  plane  of  its  size  and  carrying  capacity! 

Its  20  mm.  turrets  and  other  armament  make  it  a  powerful  offensive 
and  defensive  weapon.  It  has  the  cruising  stamina  to  find  its  target  and 
return  over  long  distances.  Two  reciprocating  engines  for  economical 
long-range  power — and  two  jets  for  extra  bursts  of  speed — are  uniquely 
teamed  in  two  nacelles.  The  Martin  P4M  Mercator  is  another  first  in  a 
long  line  of  great  Martin  planes  that  have  strengthened  our  Navy's  air  arm ! 
The  Glenn  L.  Martin  Company,  Baltimore  3,  Maryland. 


Early  experiments  in  the  field  of 
ship-borne  observation  aircraft  were 
pioneered  by  Martin.  In  1927,  the 
famous  Martin  T4M-I  scout  torpedo 
bomber  was  built.  Used  in  aircraft 
carrier  experiments,  this  rugged  Martin 
plane  made  Naval  aviation  history. 


Important  new  developments  are 
part  and  parcel  of  Martin's  extensive 
research  facilities.  During  1948,  for 
example,  21  new  Martin  patents  were 
issued,  making  the  Company's  total 
214.  A  new  Martin-designed  aileron 
for  high-speed  aircraft,  an  automatic 
propeller  feathering  system,  and  a 
permanent  flameproofing  compound 
are  typical  developments. 


w  AIRCRAFT 
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AN  INTERNATIONAL  INSTITUTION 
MANUFACTURERS  OF:  Versatile  Marvinol 
resins  (Martin  Chemicals  Division)  •  Depend- 
able Martin  2-0-2  airliners  •  Advanced 
military  aircraft  •  Revolutionary  rockets  and 
missiles  •  Electronic  fire  control  systems  • 
DEVELOPERS  OF:  Moreng  fuel  tanks 
{licensed  to  U.  S.  Rubber  Co. J  •  Stratovision 
aerial  rebroadcasting  (in  conjunction  with 
Weslinghouse  Electric  Corp.)  •  Honeycomb 
construction  material  (licensed  to  U.  S.  Ply- 
wood Corp.)  •  New  type  hydraulic  auto- 
motive and  aircraft  brake  •  Permanent  fabric 
flameproofing  •  LEADERS  IN  RESEARCH 
to  guard  the  peace,  build  better  living  in 
far-reaching   fields. 


Amazing  Martin  Mareng  Cells 
were  developed  as  gas  tanks  in 
the  late  '30s  to  fit  plane  wings 
like  football  bladders.  Their 
self-sealing  feature  saved  the 
lives  of  thousands  of  American 
airmen  during  World  War  II. 
Changing  a  Mareng  Cell  is  a 
matter  of  only  a  few  minutes 
work — a  vital  factor  in  com- 
mercial airline  economy.  They 
are  an  important  feature  of 
today's  dependable  Martin 
2-0-2  Airliner! 

Doctors,  Dentists — you  can  help 
alleviate  a  critical  manpower 
shortage  facing  the  Medical 
Departments  of  our  Armed 
Forces.  For  information  on  good 
pay,  many  benefits,  write  to: 
Office  of  Secretary  of  Defense, 
Washington,  D.  C. 


Carlitos  had  the  silver  in  his  pocket  and 
paid  the  fine  and  brought  his  mother 
home.  When  old  Maria  saw  their  house, 
bare  of  furniture  and  with  nothing  but 
straw  ticks  to  sleep  upon,  she  sent  up  a 
great  cry  of  grief,  Carlitos  holding  her  on 
one  arm  as  he  would  hold  a  child;  she 
pushed  her  shawl  into  her  mouth  to  stop 
the  sound  of  her  crying  and  then  she  fell 
against  Carlitos  and  was  limp  and  he 
knew  that  she  had  not  fainted.  She  was 
dead.  Her  heart  had  broken,  for  the 
things  in  that  house  were  all  she  had  and 
she  was  used  to  them. 

I  was  coming  home,  senor,  from  the 
academy  where  I  was  preparing  for  a 
career  in  law.  I  had  no  idea  then  that  I 
would  ever  be  a  shoemaker,  senor.  A 
youth  of  great  ambition,  I  saw  myself 
eloquent  and  pleading  before  the  judges. 
In  my  mind's  eyes  a  young  lawyer,  styl- 
ishly dressed  in  a  ruffled  shirt  and  black, 
full-skirted  coat  such  as  was  worn  in  the 
old  days. 

I  passed  the  corner  of  the  street  and 
there  was  a  crowd  of  young  men  assem- 
bled, fishermen  and  students  all  together. 
Carlitos  Galan  was  speaking  and  as  I 
drew  near,  the  first  words  I  heard  him 
utter  were  these: 

".  .  .  we  are  fish  in  his  net,  ready  to  be 
eaten!  Men  of  San  Cristobal -del  Mar — 
are  the  memories  of  our  ancient  rights 
nothing  but  dust  in  your  hearts?  There 
is  a  time  when  a  hemp  line  breaks.  There 
is  a  time  when  a  cart  axle  snaps.  There  is 
a  time  when  tinder,  as  you  blow  upon  it, 
bursts  into  flame.  And  there  is  a  time 
when  men  catch  fire  and  when  that  time 
comes  either  they  crumble  in  the  heat  of 
their  own  hearts,  self-burned,  or  the  fire 
spreads  to  others  and  the  darkness  is 
made  bright  by  the  burning!" 

Oh,  senor,  you  cannot  imagine  what 
that  first  speech  of  Carlitos  Galan  was 
like.  I  was  studying  oratory  at  the  time, 
senor,  but  this  was  not  oratory.  It  was  a 
man  blazing  like  a  torch.  And  we  took 
fire  from  him.  I  threw  my  law  book 
away. 

There,  at  that  first  meeting,  the  em- 
blem of  the  Flying  Fish  was  born.  It 
came  from  us  all.  I  think  it  was  the 
question  Carlitos  hammered  at  us  over 
and  over  again — "Are  you  pez  or  pes- 
cado?"  The  senor  understands:  un  pez 
is  a  fish  in  the  sea  and  un  pescado  is  a 
fish  which  has  been  caught,  a  fish  to  be 
purchased  and  eaten.  From  somewhere 
in  our  ranks  a  youth  shouted,  "Pez  Vola- 
dor!"  For  the  flying  fish  leaps  and  skims 
in  the  air  to  escape  the  larger  fish  who 
would  gobble  him  up. 

Carlitos  turned  and  taking  out  his 
knife  drew  a  sweeping  design  on  the  wall 
behind  him — just  seven  lines :  a  fish  with 
wings.  We  cheered  and  suddenly  he 
pointed  with  a  sweeping  motion  of  his 
forearm  to  the  whole  town  and  we  scat- 
tered. 

BY  MORNING,  senor,  the  Flying  Fish 
was  chalked  or  scratched  every- 
where. Out  of  our  despair  Carlitos 
Galan  had  forged  a  rebellion  with  one 
speech  and  a  symbol. 

That  was  on  a  Monday,  senor.  And 
the  following  seven  days  seemed  like 
seven  years,  so  much  was  crammed  into 
them  and  so  rapid  were  the  upheavals, 
the  twists  and  turnings  of  fate. 

On  Tuesday,  when  the  police  appeared 
in  the  market  place  to  collect  the  silver 
and  coppers  before  the  fish  could  be  sold, 
they  were  surprised  at  the  number  of 
young  men  mingling  among  the  house- 
wives and  servants  in  the  plaza.  Sud- 
denly there  was  a  whistle  and  the  police 
found  themselves  bound  with  loops  of 
hemp  line  smelling  of  fish  and  the  sea. 
They  were  herded  into  a  corner  of  the 
market,  cursing  and  blustering  and 
frightened.  Then  over  them  fell  the 
weighted  net  of  Carlitos  Galan — they 
were  caught  themselves!  Ole!  How  they 
kicked  and  squirmed,  blue  uniforms  and 
polished  boots  all  atangle,  there  in  the 
folds  of  the  net! 


Oh,   there  was   running  aboi1 
everyone  talking  at  once,  the  yotL 
singing  forbidden  songs  and  oldh 
wailing  into  their  shawls,  "They 
us!   They  will  kill  us  all  when 
loose!"    The   marketwomcn 
fish  tax-free  and  hurried  home. 

Then  it  was  that  Carlitos,  the 
man,  made  his  second  speech 
plaza  was  crowded,  every  balcoi 
and  little  boys  clinging  to  the 
trunks  the  better  to  see  and  lis 
Fisherman. 

I  did  not  hear  this  speech    I 
a  group  of  young  fellows  cuttin< 
trees  and  barricading  the  roads  w( 
down  from  Cabrera's  capital, 
pected  his  troops,  bringing  cannc 

THE  local  garrison  had 
to  Carlitos  in  a  panic — 
them,  all  wrapped  in  fine  writinj 
and  sealed  with  red  wax,  the  ear 
capitdn  of  police  in  charge  of 
lections.  For  the  Fisherman  was 
to  stop  at  trifles. 

"Those  ears  will  save  lives," 
smiling.   "They  will  persuade  1 
son  to  surrender.    Men  will 
tonight,  having  supper  among  ttnj 
dren,  who  would  be  dead  if  we  i 


"We've  been  reviewing  tl; 
Civil  War  in  school,  and 
think  it's  high  time  you  ar^ 
I  had  a  talk  concerning  yoijl 
so-called  reserve  commissicj 
in  the  Confederate  Air  Forr 
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resolute."  Then  he  said  to  the  treij 
capitdn,  a  fat  man  whose  hand:; 
bound  behind  his  back,  "Kneel 
and  grit  your  teeth.  It  will  be  ovijj 
second." 

When  the  captain  pleaded  not  t] 
his  ears  cut  off,  Carlitos  took  a  I 
and  wrapped  it  in  the  scarf  from  a  I 
his  neck;  he  struck  the  captain  ll 
the  ear  with  it  and  the  captaij 
sprawling  to  the  paving  stones 
Carlitos  Galan's  house. 

Carlitos  knelt  and  cut  off  his] 
"Send  these  to  the  garrison,"  he  to^ 
smiling  gently.  "And  seal  the  en} 
with  the  red  wax  to  make  it  officii 
did  as  I  was  told  for  the  smile  of  th<  1 
erman  was  something  to  fire  the  J 
and  quiet  all  fears  and  doubts.  It  ( 
in  the  later  days  but  it  changed  si 
so  slowly  that  we  who  knew  hie 
the  very  first  hardly  noticed  its  chij 
until  it  was  too  late. 

With  the  rifles  we  got  from  the  j 
son  we  set  about  defending  our 
They  were  cap-and-ball  rifles,  as  vj 
in  those  days,  senor.  We  called  fo 
and  they  began  to  come  out  of  II 
even  old  flintlocks,  some  rusty  anB 
less,  some  thick  with  grease  as  th«8 
been  stored,  waiting  for  the  day|( 
leader.    The  possession  of  a  larg 
rifle  was  punished  by  Don  Pedro  f 
with  death. 

At  nightfall  our  barricades 
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►we  waited  and  fishermen  went  out  in 

boats,  all  except  Carlitos  and  a  few 

jmmanded  to  stay  by  him  to  defend 

,own. 

t  before  dawn  they  returned  with 

catch  and  Carlitos  Galan  had  it  dis- 

ited  to  all  the  families  in  town  who 

no  food  in  the  house,  the  poorest 

lies  first. 

next  day  was  Wednesday.    The 
came,  but  not  a  great  body  of 
only  a  few  mounted  men,  bearing 
flag  and  a  letter  for  the  governor. 
Vicente.   Carlitos  allowed  them  to 
and  went  himself  to  the  palace;  he 
b>    while   Don   Vicente   read  the 
dressed  in  his  full  uniform  with 
braid  —for  he  expected  any  moment 
t  his  death.   Cabrera  offered  im- 
ity  to  the  Fisherman  and  his  follow- 
they  would  lay  down  their  arms. 
tax  on  fish  was  to  remain  for  three 
ths  and   then   was  to    be   repealed 
a  certain  sum  had  been  raised. 
e  money  is  not  for  me  or  for  my 
."  Don  Pedro  had  written,  "but  for 
ension  of  the  highway  to  the  north- 
frontier,  joining  the   road   leading 
our  boundaries  on  the  north.   Much 
will  come  into  our  country  by  land 
it  is  finished.  .  .  ."  It  was  plausibly 
,  senor,  and  I  looked  at  the  face 
litos  Galan.   Its  smile  was  angelic 
but  under  it  the  iron, 
rite  for  me  to  the  tyrant  Cabrera." 
tos  told   me,   "that  our  immunity 
rests  within  the  muzzles  of  captured 
and  within  the  hearts  of  freedom- 
men.  Taxes  collected  in  San  Cris- 
del  Mar  will  pay  for  dredging  the 
r  which  means  prosperity  for  the 
try    San  Cristobal  lives  by  the  sea 
and  toward  the  sea  are  the  eyes  of 
sons  turned. 

Don  Pedro  keep  his  mountains, 
hold  the  port.  We  shall  hold  it  until 
es  peace  with  us  or  until  the  last 
has  perished  behind  the  last  cobble- 
Write  that  for  me  to  the  tyrant 
■irera."   And  I  sharpened  a  pen  and 
£>te  it  and  Carlitos  signed  it,  drawing 
letters  carefully,  and  adding  under 
name  the  sign  of  the  Flying  Fish,  el 
:  Volador.  .  .  . 
.      >low  if  the  senor  will  stand  upon  this 
of   paper   I   will    trace    the   outline 
the  right  foot  first,  then  the  left.   Let 
senor  put  his  entire  weight  on  the 
it  foot:  that  is  excellent,  senor.   You 
,   lerstand,  the  foot  spreads  in  walk- 

rJU   \h,  senor,  you   may  think  that  Ca- 

—   ra  was  ready  to  give  in  on  the  matter 

the  tax  but  it  was  not  so.   He  had  sent 

1    lys  of  riders  down  the  coast,  sum- 

f"    ning  one  of  his  ships  with  soldiers 

'•   ard.   It  sailed  into  the  harbor  to  put 

*'    vn  the  insurrection.    In  the  light  of 

mi  it  rounded  the  Point  of  Palms  and 

::    >pped  its  anchors. 


WIMMING  quietly,  while  the  early 
mist  concealed  the  surface  of  the 
ter,  went  Carlitos  and  twenty  picked 
m  of  the  sea,  their  knives  sharpened 
d  their  hearts  aflame  with  the  words  of 
Fisherman,  spoken  on  the  beach  as 
y  threw  off  their  clothes  after  the  ship 
s  sighted.  Carlitos  knew  a  ship  would 
ne  " 

^ot  a  shot  was  fired,  although  the 
inon  mouths  of  the  ship  covered  the 
bor.  We  watched  from  the  shore,  I 
»m  the  roof  of  the  palacio  with  Don 
cente  beside  me,  and  our  men  grouped 
1  >und,  and  with  Don  Vicente's  spyglass 
aw  flags  run  up  to  the  masthead — 
>t  the  flag  of  San  Cristobal  and  be- 
ath  it  the  flag  of  the  Fisherman;  when 
:  wind  caught  it  and  whipped  it  free, 
:re  was  the  Flying  Fish,  white  on  a 
Id  of  blue.  The  Fisherman  had  car- 
id  it  out  rolled  in  oilskin  and  tied 
3und  his  waist. 

Now  Carlitos  had  the  land  side  of  the 
rt  defended  and  he  manned  the  ship 
th  his  fishermen  and  he  had  protection 
)m  the  side  of  the  sea. 
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Then  it  was  that  Don  Pedro  sued  lor 
peace,  appointing  Carlitos  Galan  as  gov- 
ernor ol  San  Cristobal  del  Mar. 

1  was  there,  in  the  cathedral,  senor, 
that  Thursda\  morning  when  the  arch- 
bishop placed  the  golden  chain  of  the 
governor's  stewardship  around  his  neck. 
Carlitos  wore  white  trousers  and  a  blue 
blouse — clean  and  new — but  he  was 
barefooted  like  any  fisherman.  In  the 
white  and  blue  dress  oi   a  fisherman  he 

received   the   honors  of  governorship, 

with  old  Don  Vicente  Perez,  the  dicta- 
tor's uncle,  standing  by  in  gold  braid  and 
brass  buttons,  holding  his  plumed  hat 
Stiffly  in  his  left  hand. 

As  we  left  the  cathedral  in  the  morn- 
ing sunlight  the  people  along  the  hill 
road  shouted  and  danced  their  delight. 
the  children  racing  back  and  forth,  and 
little  girls  throwing  handfuls  of  rose  pet- 
als over  us. 

Ah,  the  cheering:  "Viva  el  Pescailor! 
Viva  Galdnl"  But  more  often  simply  his 
battle  cry:  "Pcz  Volador F'  And  I  walked 
behind  him,  carrying  a  portfolio  ol  pa- 
per and  pens  and  a  pocket  ink  bottle  of 
spun  brass.  .  .  . 

Wait,  I  have  it  here,  senor.  Here — you 
may  take  it  in  your  hands.  With  the  ink 
in  that  bottle  our  history  was  written.  I 
was  Galan's  secretary,  you  understand. 
The  Fisherman  could  not  write.  .  .  . 

THAT  afternoon  we  saw  a  strange 
sight — a  fishing  dory  was  being 
drawn  up  along  the  road  leading  from 
the  sea.  It  was  on  cart  frames  and  ten 
mules  were  drawing  it.  It  was  the  boat  of 
Galan,  and  it  did  not  stop  until  it  reached 
the  plaza,  just  about  where  the  bronze 
statue  of  the  Fisherman  now  stands, 
where  the  bronze  flying  fish  spouts  water 
into  the  marble  basin,  where  the  girls  go 
to  fill  their  water  jugs. 

There  the  boat  was  shifted  from  the 
cart  frames  and  was  set  on  chocks  and 
the  chocks  were  soon  covered  with  a 
bank  of  flowers  woven  into  wreaths.  It 
was  his  tribunal,  you  see — Carlitos  Ga- 
lan began  to  dispense  justice.  Not  in  the 
hall  of  justice  in  the  palacio  but  from 
the  deck  of  his  fishing  boat,  out  there 
in  the  plaza  under  the  palms. 

And  the  people  flocked  to  hear  his 
judgments. 

First  came  the  sergeant  of  police  who 
had  made  the  arrangement  with  the  fish- 
erman's daughter,  she  whom  her  father 
strangled  with  her  hair. 

The  Fisherman  heard  the  lawyers  for 
the  defense,  and  conducted  himself  in 
all  ways  like  a  judge,  as  he  had  seen  the 
judge  act  when  he  paid  his  mother's  fine. 
Only  instead  of  a  bench  he  sat  on  the 
deck  of  his  boat,  dangling  his  smooth 
brown  feet  over  the  side. 

When  the  evidence  was  all  in  and  both 
sides  rested  their  case,  Carlitos  smiled 
his  smile  of  an  angel — he  had  black  eyes 
and  long  black  hair  and  his  neck  was  the 
neck  of  one  of  the  old  gods  such  as  one 
sees  in  sculptures  from  the  ancient  days. 

"This  man  desired  women  above  all 
other  things  in  the  things  he  wrung  from 
the  poor,"  the  Fisherman  said  softly. 
"Very  well,  he  shall  have  women."  And 
then  I  saw  what  I  had  not  noticed  before 
— that  a  crowd  of  women,  fishermen's 
wives  and  daughters,  with  hate  burning 
in  their  eyes,  were  waiting  in  one  section 
of  the  crowd.  "Let  him  have  women!" 
Galan  cried  sharply,  leaping  to  his  feet. 

And  the  women  who  had  known  the 
dead  girl  surged  forward  and  surrounded 
the  unfortunate  sergeant.  Ah,  senor, 
who  can  ever  believe  the  ferocity  of 
women  until  he  has  seen  it  with  his  own 
eyes,  and  when  he  has  shut  his  eyes, 
wished  that  he  might  shut  his  ears  too, 
as  long  as  the  victim's  screaming  lasted, 
until  his  voice  broke  and  there  was  only 
the  hoarse  rattle  of  his  breathing  and  at 
last  silence — for  he  was  dead. 

Galan  watched  from  the  deck  of  his 
boat,  in  its  sea  of  flowers,  and  said, 
"Take  away  the  dead  man.  What  is  the 
next  case?"    And  when   he  said   these 
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words  the  smile  which  had  been  that  of 
an  angel  was  still  there  and  the  beauty 
of  his  head  and  the  light  in  his  eyes  was 
still  noble.  But  there  was  a  look  around 
his  mouth  which  had  not  been  there  be- 
fore. What  it  was  I  could  not  say  at  the 
time,  but  it  was  there.  And  I  saw  it 
deepen  and  grow  in  the  days  that  fol- 
lowed, until  it  had  infected  the  whole 
man. 

YOU  may  wonder,  sehor,  what  justice 
was  meted  out  by  Carlitos  Galan,  the 
governor,  to  the  tax-gathering  police  and 
I  will  tell  you.  No,  he  did  not  hang  them, 
for  as  they  explained,  some  of  them 
whining  and  groveling  and  some  mutter- 
ing in  their  stiff  pride,  they  were  men 
accustomed  to  obey. 

Galan  said,  "Very  well.  Those  who 
obey  tyrants  in  crushing  the  poor  must 
learn  what  it  is  to  be  poor."  And  he  had 
all  the  household  goods  of  those  men 
brought — bedsteads  and  chests  of  ma- 
hogany, drawers  spilling  out  fine  linens, 
everything.  A  great  pile  was  made  at  the 
other  end  of  the  plaza  and  there  he  put  a 
torch  to  it  and  it  went  up  in  a  pillar  of 
fire  and  the  tax  collectors  stood,  watch- 
ing it  burn.  They  were  now  destitute, 
even  as  those  they  had  made  victims  of 
the  law. 

There  was  one  boy,  a  useless,  wild 
creature,  who  lived  by  petty  thievery; 
he  sneaked  in  and  helped  pile  up  the 
goods  for  .the  burning,  but  hid  a  bed- 
spread of  lace  under  his  shirt,  hoping  to 
sell  it,  I  suppose. 

Some  of  our  men  caught  him  and 
brought  him  to  the  Fisherman,  the  lace 
still  peeping  through  the  holes  in  his 
shirt. 

"You  are  from  the  people,"  Galan 
said,  "and  the  honor  of  the  people  is 
yours  to  uphold.  You  have  tarnished  it. 
Leave  theft  to  the  oppressors.  Your 
punishment  shall  be  severe.  Understand 
that  I  hold  no  spite  against  you,  boy. 
But  the  honor  of  the  people  must  be  up- 
held and  you  are  the  first  to  betray  it." 

He  turned  to  his  fishermen  who  wore 
the  Flying  Fish  sewed  on  their  blouses 
above  their  hearts.   "Hang  him." 

And  they  hanged  him  for  stealing  a 
lace  bedspread  which  was  going  to  be 
burned  anyhow. 

That  was  the  sort  of  man  our  Fisher- 
man was,  sehor.  Justice  was  what  he 
was  after — justice  for  the  people. 

When  he  had  cleaned  out  the  tax  gath- 
erers and  the  other  officials  who  had 
caused  us  so  much  misery — he  had 
herded  them  into  the  old  prison  on  the 
first  day  he  barricaded  the  town — then 
he  began  to  hear  civil  cases.  And  in  all 
events  he  demanded  that  justice  be  done. 

As  the  week  drew  to  a  close  the  penal- 
ties given  out  from  the  deck  of  the  little 
fishing  boat  grew  more  and  more  severe. 
The  light  behind  the  eyes  of  Carlitos 
Galan  grew  brighter  and  brighter  and  his 
smile  grew  harder  and  harder.  The  love 
in  his  soul  gave  way  to  the  iron  so  that 
in  the  end  he  was  all  iron,  shaped  in  the 
counterfeit  of  love. 

News  came  from  the  capital  that 
brought  us  great  rejoicing.  The  symbol 
of  the  Flying  Fish  had  appeared  on  walls 
and  pavements  in  the  very  heart  of  Ca- 
brera's stronghold.  Suddenly  the  whole 
country  was  afire.  Cabrera,  the  tyrant, 
nearly  got  away,  disguised  as  an  old 
muletero,  but  was  caught  at  the  border 
and  shot  by  his  own  border  guards,  try- 
ing to  escape. 

In  the  celebration  when  the  news 
reached  us,  two  thieves  took  advantage 
of  the  confusion  and  looted  a  house. 
They  were  caught  and  Carlitos  had  them 
beaten  and  then  hanged. 

And  then  there  came  before  him,  as 
judge,  a  case  which  was  like  a  precipice 
— when  he  had  reached  it  he  started  to 
plummet  down  the  other  side. 

An  old  wine  seller  had  watered  his 
wine  to  make  it  go  further  during  the 
celebration.  He  had  sold  it  at  a  higher 
price,  in  the  bargain. 


Galan  had  him  drowned  in  a  big 
earthen  jar  which  had  held  wine  and 
now  was  filled  with  water.  I  saw  this  my- 
self, sehor — the  old  man's  legs  kicking 
and  jumping  like  a  frog's  and  the  water 
running  over  onto  the  ground. 

This  time  the  crowd  watching  watched 
in  silence.  There  were  no  jeers  and  no 
cries  and  no  curses,  no  shouts  for  the 
Fez  Volador.  They  watched  the  execu- 
tion and  turned  away  and  soon  the  plaza 
was  empty  except  for  the  Fisherman's 
own  men. 

This  was  on  a  Friday. 

The  next  day  when  the  assizes  opened 
in  the  plaza,  the  crowd  had  returned  and 
they  were  silent  still  and  their  faces 
turned  up  toward  the  Fisherman  were 
blank.  News  had  come  from  the  capital 
of  the  proclamation  of  the  republic  by 
a  committee  of  senators  and  army  offi- 
cers. Many  had  plotted  against  Cabrera 
for  years.  But  our  people  were  uneasy. 
They  had  followed  El  Pescador;  he  had 
promised  them  justice;  they  now  had 
justice.  But  they  were  afraid. 

On  Sunday  they  crowded  again  into 
the  cathedral,  as  thick  as  the  day  the  tax 
on  fish  had  been  posted. 

And  on  Sunday,  Carlitos  Galan  sat  in 
the  sun  with  his  chair  tilted  against  the 
wall  of  his  house.  He  whittled  away  at 
the  hull  of  a  toy  ship — the  sort  which 
sailors  make,  with  the  masts  and  sails 
lying  flat. 

When  it  is  finished  they  slip  it  care- 
fully into  an  empty  bottle  and  pull  the 
masts  erect  with  a  thread.  Carlitos  whit- 
tled and  dictated  to  me  his  terms  with 
the  provisional  government. 

"Lawyers,  generals,  senators — will 
they  not  swallow  one  another  and  grow 
and  in  the  end  another  Cabrera  arise? 
We  shall  hold  the  port  until  the  people 
hold  the  capital.  Tell  them  that.  Tell 
them  to  send  me  an  ambassador  who  has 
never  worn  shoes.  He  might  be  an  honest 
man." 

That  was  on  Sunday. 

The  next  morning  Carlitos  mounted 
to  the  deck  of  his  dory  and  made  an- 
other speech.  This  time,  instead  of  warn- 
ing against  thieves  he  warned  the  people 
against  traitors.  Then  his  men  led  out  a 
sailor  named  Miguel  Roos,  who  had 
been  one  of  twenty  who  swam  out  to  the 
ship  with  Carlitos,  knife  in  belt,  to  de- 
fend the  city. 

Roos  had  agreed  to  deliver  up  to  the 
provisional  government  the  key  to  the 
Fisherman's  arms  storehouse. 

When  Roos's  body  fell  before  a  bullet 
Carlitos  picked  it  up  in  his  arms  and 
murmured,  ''Farewell,  old  comrade.  A 
brave  man  has  died  today.  Brave  but 
mistaken." 

NEAR  the  end  of  the  day  a  man  and 
his  wife  who  kept  a  bakeshop  were 
accused  of  selling  bread  at  short  weight — 
they  had  two  sets  of  weights  in  the  shop 
and  when  members  of  the  Fisherman's 
guard  came  they  showed  their  honest 
weights.  But  when  customers  came — 
and  the  shop  was  in  the  poor  quarter  of 
the  town — they  brought  out  their  other 
weights  and  cheated  the  poor.  Carlitos' 
mother  had  bought  bread  from  them  for 
years. 

"You  make  your  living  by  the  oven," 
Galan  said,  his  smile  frozen  now  like  the 
smile  of  a  saint  carved  of  wood.  "Very 
well.  By  the  oven  you  shall  die." 

Now,  I  believe  that  Carlitos  meant 
that  they  should  be  hanged  from  the 
oven  door.  Or  perhaps  even  shut  up  in  the 
cold  oven  for  a  week  or  so.  Something 
of  the  sort.  But  the  crowd  packing  the 
plaza  thought  he  meant  that  the  greedy 
baker  and  his  wife  were  to  be  slowly 
roasted. 

The  crowd  groaned  and  shuddered 
and  it  was  a  terrible  sound  to  hear,  for 
there  was  no  fear  in  it,  only  anger  and 
horror. 

"In  the  people's  name!"  shouted  the 
Fisherman. 

"But  we  are  the  people!"  cried  the 
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baker's  wife,  clinging  to  her  h 
"We  are  the  people!  We  cheated 
we  sold  short  weight.   It  is  true 
are  people.  Who  in  this  whole  u 
led  a  blameless  life?" 

"Seize  her,"  said  Galan  softly  f  m 
boat. 

The  crowd  thundered  in  its  thr  |  u 
the  baker's  wife  broke  loose  frn  f 
guards  and  began  to  run.  Four  U,* 
rifles,  wearing  the   Flying  FishB 
to  chase  her.   And  the  crowd  flo  i  • 
gether  tightly  to  let  the  worn;: 
The    guards    tried    to    fight    the  u 
through  with  clubbed  rifles.  Th 
left  and  right  and  a  woman  was  ri  1 1 
fell    screaming    and    then    tl 
poured  forward. 

Galan  saw  them  come.  He  I 
ward  me  and  said  softly,  "Drop 
side  and  try  to  get  away.    My 
longs  to  the  people.  They  are 
take  it." 

And  then  the  mob  was  upi 
swamping  his  followers,  who  he 
fire  until  it  was  too  late. 

There  was   nothing   1  could 
watch  from  a  little  distance.  An 
turned  and  walked  slowly  home, 
ing  if  they  caught  me  and  tore 
pieces  or  not.  But  the  crowd,  fri 
of    the    Fisherman's    terrible 
rushed  past  me,  dragging  somei 
their  midst. 


WHEN  night  fell  I  went  hunti 
and  I  found  it  in  a  ditch, 
other  lads  who  had  been  with 
from  the  beginning — seven  days 
— they  were  with  me,  too.  We  lil 
body  from  the  ditch  and  washed 
laid  it  on  a  door  brought  from  a  d 
ter's  shop.    Others  who  had  co 
brought  torches,  for  it  was  by  no< 
night,  and  on  our  shoulders  we 
Carlitos  Galan,  the  torches  going 
us  and  behind  us.    We  carried 
ward  the  plaza. 

People  followed  us.  When  we 
the  plaza  we  were  at  the  head  of 
cession  and  many  who  followi 
guilty  of  his  blood.  But  now  they  l 
with    bared    heads    and    some    r 
women  carried  candles  burning. 

We  turned  up  the  road  towa 
cathedral  and  when  we  grew  tired 
took  our  places  silently,  carryii 
hero  whose  face  in  the  flickerinj  ifa 
was  bruised  and  swollen  and  whos« 
was  full  of  gashes,  now  washed  cl  mer  he; 
blood. 

New  clothes  were  brought.  He 
state  in  the  cathedral  in  clean 
trousers  and  blue  blouse,  like  am 
fisherman  drawn  from  the  sea.  A 
next  day  the  doorways  and  the  bal 
of  the  town  were  draped  with  blai 
on  scraps  of  blue  cloth  were  sewn 
fish  of  white,  stitched  by  women 
early  hours. 

So  he  died,  sehor.  In  seven  days 
him  blow  the  embers  of  hate  into  t 
of  war.  I  saw  him  followed  as  a  ge 
I  saw  him  installed  as  a  governor 
shiped  as  a  hero,  feared  as  a  judg 
stroyed  as  a  monster,  mourned 
martyr  and  a  saint. 

I  learned  all  I  Was  ever  to  learn 
the  ways  of  man  and  the  world  in 
seven  days.  My  ambition  for  powt 
for  fame  .  .  .  all,  all  gone;  buriec 
Carlitos  Galan. 

A  poor  cousin  of  my  mother's  ha 
shop.    I  became  his  apprentice  ai 
the  bitterness  of  my  father  and  all 
mother's   tears   could    not   chang1 
heart.  And  here — here  I  still  live. 

You  know  the  flying  fish,  sen 
silver  flash,  skimming  above  the 
a  moment  of  glory  in  the  sun.  anc 
down  again,  plunging  into  darkness 
for  me,  sehor.  I  am  the  minnow,  sli 
through  the  shark's  teeth,  throug 
meshes  of  the  net,  is  it  not  so? 

There,  sehor.  Allow  me  to  lace  t 
old  shoes.  The  sehor  likes  them  n< 
tight — I  can  see  by  the  marks  o 
laces  how  they  should  go.         thi 
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Wish  My  Name 
Was  Jones 

By  RICHARD  B.  GEHMAN 

itter  how  simple  it  is,  somebody  is  sure  to  spell — or  pronounce — your  name  wrong 
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THER   you   know  it  or 
ot,  somewhere  in  this  coun- 
there's  a  group  of  power- 
men  at  work  to  make  you 
lose   our   identities.    Their 
are  insidiously  simple.    All 
misspell — or  mispronounce 
tine. 

I  think,  is  the  one  printed 
d  of  this  piece.  I  used  to 
t  was  a  fairly  easy  name: 
-.  1  it  G-E-H-M-A-N,  and  you 
m  x  it  to  rhyme  with  layman. 
isn't  well  known;  the  only 
in  the  1948-49  Who's  Who 
ca  is  Dr.  Henry  Snyder  Geh- 
i  rientalist  and  clergyman), 
a  mly  one  in  the  current  Read- 
»:  de  is  Richard  B.  Gehman 
\l  Ay  sympathy  goes  out  to  Dr. 
W-.  lyder  Gehman — if  he's  had 
trouble  from  the  conspira- 
rm  have,  he's  had  enough  to 
isc     clergyman   (or  Orientalist) 

• 

.    jartment  superintendent,  for 

calls  me  Mr.  Gimmon.    The 

ervice  man  thinks  I'm  Gor- 

rhe  postman   pronounces   it 

and    he   delivers   mail    ad- 

to  Gihman,  Graham,  Geli- 

j  annen.  Gheeman,  Gleemon, 

•    is,  Gomon  and  Gourmande 

-:   it  is  particularly  favored  by 

of  turkey  pate  and  importers 

)• 

time  ago  I  went  to  Louisville, 

sy,  after  wiring  ahead  for  a 

om.  When  I  arrived,  the  clerk 

.    iry  a   tool   of   the   powerful 

ad  never  heard  of  me.   "No, 

showing  his  green  teeth  in  a 


in 

■- 


false  smile,  "the  only  G  we  got  listed 
is  a  Mister  German."  I  asked  to  see 
the  list  and  he  thrust  it  over  the  desk. 
"See."  he  crowed,  "G-E-H-M-A-N — 
German."  Furious,  I  went  down  the 
street  to  another  hotel.  They  were 
quite  co-operative  there;  they  regis- 
tered me  as  Gellman. 

The  powerful  men  were  operating 
even  while  I  was  in  the  Army.  I  re- 
member one  awful  day  at  Fort  Bragg, 
North  Carolina,  when  I  was  lined  up 
with  some  other  privates  waiting  to 
get  shots.  "Jiggam!"  the  sergeant 
called.  Obviously,  that  wasn't  my 
name,  so  1  didn't  stir.  "Jiggam!"  he 
yelled  again.  Still  I  waited.  "JIG- 
GAM!" he  screamed — and,  with  that, 
I  began  to  suspect  that  he  meant  me. 

"Do  you  mean  me,  Sergeant?"  I 
piped  up,  timidly. 

"How   d'ye   spell  yer  —  

name?"  he  bellowed.  When  I  told 
him,  his  face  turned  purple.  "That's 
what  I  been  sayin!"  he  thundered. 
"Whyn'tcha  answer  when  yer  name's 
called?    K.P.  for  two  weeks!" 

The  powerful  men  don't  confine 
their  efforts  to  last  names;  they're 
after  first  names,  too.  Richard  is  a 
pretty  common  name  of  a  lot  of 
famous  people:  King  Richard  III, 
Admiral  Byrd,  and  Heaven  knows 
how  many  actors.  When  the  agents 
get  to  working  on  this  name,  how- 
ever, something  happens.  The  gas 
company  pretends  it's  Richmond.  An 
old  and  reputable  haberdashery  writes 
it  Ritchard.  A  mail-order  company 
has  me  down — cross  my  heart — as 
Flitcher. 

Some  of  the  more  skillful  agents 


"Jiggam!"  he  yelled 


"Par  me,"  she  said 


for  the  combine  can  mix  up  both 
names.  About  a  year  ago  I  went  up- 
town one  day  to  see  an  insurance  man 
I  know.  His  receptionist  asked  for 
my  name,  and  I  gave  it  to  her  in  a 
clear,  ringing  voice  (I  always  use  a 
clear,  ringing  voice — almost  hysteri- 
cal, in  fact — when  I  give  my  name, 
but  it  doesn't  do  any  good). 

"What  was  that  name  again?"  she 
asked,  frowning. 

I  repeated  it,  in  an  even  clearer, 
more  ringing  voice. 

She  turned  to  her  interoffice  phone 
and  got  my  man's  secretary  on  the 
wire.  "A  Mr.  Hatcher  Thummon  is 
here,"  she  announced. 

I  tapped  her  on  the  shoulder. 
"Pardon  me,"  I  said  timidly,  and  told 
her  my  right  name. 

"Par  me,"  she  said,  turning  back 
to  the  phone.  "It's  Richman  Gam- 
ble." Then  she  looked  up  brightly. 
"That  right?" 

I  shrugged.  "It's  close  enough,"  I 
said. 

Don't  think  for  a  minute  that  the 
powerful  men  concentrate  all  their 
efforts  on  me.  A  friend  of  mine,  Mr. 
Michael  Zeamer,  is  constantly  called 
Zeber,  Zebra,  Earner,  Zymer,  Zermer, 
Zimmer  and  Zimmerman.  Another 
friend,  a  Mr.  S.  J.  Perelman  (pro- 
nounced Pare-ell-man) ,  once  had  an 
unnerving  experience  when  he  hired 
a  telephone-answering  service.  On 
the  third  day,  the  operator  who  had 
been  taking  his  calls  became  indig- 
nant. "Listen  here,  you,"  she  said 
to  him.  "You've  been  getting  mes- 
sages for  Perelman,  Pearlman,  Perl- 
man,  Purlman,  Pillman  and  Pulham. 
Make  up  your  mind,  now — which 
one  is  it?" 

In  an  effort  to  crack  the  powerful 
men's  game,  I  resorted  to  subterfuge. 
I  thought  I  would  change  my  name. 
To  test  this  out,  I  wrote  an  article 
under  the  name  of  M.  Scott  Kenyon. 
Nobody,  I  thought,  could  possibly  get 
those  names  wrong.  Then  I  got  the 
first  letter  from  a  reader.  "Dear  Mr. 
Kenya,"  it  began.  the  end 


With  two  hondi 
instead  of  om. 
PANCHO   SEGUHA 
T«nnii  Star, 
0«tt  amating 
doublt-achon! 


Sound  your  "Z"  for 

PENNZOIL, 

the  double-action, 

summer  oil! 

IT  HOWS  fAST- 

instant  lubrication  to 
assure  safe  warm-up! 

It STAYS T0V6H- 

lasting  safety  to  endure 
hard  summer  driving! 

CHANGE  NOW! 


At   better   dealers,  coast  to   coast 


•K-iprtci-nP  Tr*>ir  Hark 


l*mn    Cr»da  CrwU-  till  A«-'r>  .  frrmit  No    : 


Tough-film  PENNZOIL'  gives  all  engines 
an  extra  margin  of  safety 
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HANK  MYERS-PILOT  TO  THE  BIG  BRASS 


Continued  from  page  21 


Such  lese  majesty  was  abhorrent  to  the 
Air  Transport  Command.  Without  her 
knowledge,  ATC  commander  General 
Harold  George  assigned  his  own  plane 
and  crew.  Then  at  the  take-off  Myers 
took  on  a  dozen  G.I.s  and  sacks  of  mail, 
making  Mrs.  Roosevelt  happily  content 
in  the  belief  that  she  wasn't  receiving 
special  treatment. 

Churchill  and  Myers  hit  it  off  in- 
stantly. Soon  after  the  take-off  on  a  flight 
from  Ottawa  to  Washington,  the  Prime 
Minister  appeared  in  the  cockpit  of  the 
C-47,  a  highball  in  one  hand  and  a  big, 
fresh  cigar  in  the  other,  eager  to  act  as 
co-pilot.  "I've  flown  many  of  these,"  he 
said.  "In  the  Royal  Air  Force  they're 
called  Dakotas." 

Churchill  an  Erratic  Pilot 

Hank  turned  over  the  controls  to 
Churchill  who  loosely  grasped  the  wheel 
with  one  hand,  keeping  the  other  free  for 
his  highball  and  to  animate  his  unceasing 
conversation.  Out  of  the  tail  of  his  eye 
Myers  watched  the  instruments.  One 
moment  the  plane  was  climbing  500  feet 
a  minute,  the  next  it  was  going  down  at 
the  same  rate.  The  proper  heading  was 
almost  due  south  but  under  Churchill's 
vigorous  guidance  it  swung  in  all  direc- 
tions. Myers  figured  that  the  sum  of 
these  inadvertent  side  trips  would  delay 
their  Washington  arrival  by  a  couple  of 
hours. 

When  Churchill  became  engrossed  in 
explaining  an  obscure  bit  of  American 
history,  Hank  quietly  switched  the  plane 
onto  automatic  pilot.  The  instruments 
stopped  racing,  but  Churchill,  happily 
oblivious,  continued  "operating"  the 
controls  until  they  neared  Washington. 
At  the  airport  his  words  of  greeting  to 
President  Roosevelt  were,  "Fortunately 
I  could  navigate  the  Dakota  for  your 
lads.  Otherwise  we  might  have  been 
late." 

The  passengers  for  whom  Myers  had 
the  least  affection  were  Madame  Chiang 
Kai-shek  and  her  entourage,  whom  he 
fetched  up  from  Rio.  "They  were  the 
only  people,"  he  says,  "who  treated  me 
like  a  two-bit  chauffeur." 

The  world's  best  passenger,  in  Myers' 
logbook,  is  Harry  Truman,  not  President 
Truman — in  the  air  he  insists  on  being 
one  of  the  boys.  Once  when  the  crew 
were  munching  hamburgers  and  drinking 


ginger  ale  on  the  flight  deck,  Truman 
came  up  with  his  usual  greeting,  "Need 
any  help?"  Then,  seeing  the  snacks,  he 
asked  for  one. 

Steward  Red  Hughes  rustled  up  a  tray, 
a  linen  place  mat  and  a  china  plate  with 
the  Presidential  seal.  He  dug  ice  out  of 
the  refrigerator,  filled  a  big  glass  with 
ginger  ale  and  presented  the  layout  to  the 
President  complete  with  knife,  fork, 
serviette  and  pickle. 

The  President  sent  it  back.  "Say,"  he 
said  in  a  hurt  tone,  "I  don't  need  that 
fancy  stuff.  I  just  want  to  hold  it  in  my 
hands  the  way  you  fellows  do." 

Occasionally  Truman  enjoys  a 
little  excitement.  When  the  first 
P-80  jet  fighters  were  brought  to 
Washington  to  put  on  a  demon- 
stration, thousands  of  people 
watched  from  rooftops.  As  the 
P-80s  came  down  to  refuel,  Myers 
was  taking  off  with  Truman. 

"Those  boys  put  on  quite  a 
show,  Hank,"  the  President  said. 
"Mrs.  Truman  and  Margaret  are 
on  top  of  the  White  House.  Do 
you  suppose  we  could  do  a  little 
something?  Couldn't  we — maybe 
— dive  on  them?" 

"Well,  it  won't  be  dangerous, 
Mr.  President,"  Hank  said,  "but 
somebody  will  sure  catch  hell." 

Myers  climbed  to  3,000  feet,  cir- 
cled over  the  White  House,  and 
came  down,  his  four  motors  shat- 
tering the  air  like  thunder.  When 
he  leveled  off  at  500  feet,  the 
White  House  was  buzzed  from  the 
rafters  to  the  foundations.  Mrs. 
Truman  and  Margaret  waved  ex- 
citedly. The  President  beamed  and 
waved  back  at  them.  "I  guess  we 
did  all  right  ourselves,"  he  said. 

All  was  serene  in  the  air  but  there  was 
pandemonium  on  the  ground.  In  30  sec- 
onds police  and  Secret  Service  men  were 
reporting  a  maniac  diving  on  the  White 
House. 

Truman  likes  to  fly — as  does  Mar- 
garet. He  feels  it  is  informal,  comforta- 
ble and  fast.  Mrs.  Truman  takes  no 
pleasure  in  it  but  she  is  a  good  sport. 
When  Myers  took  them  all  to  Rio  for 
the  Inter-American  Defense  Conference, 
he  wanted  to  demonstrate  new  reversible 
propellers  which  provide  quick  slow- 
down on  a  short-field  landing.  "I'm  go- 
ing to  try  them  at  Belem,"  he  told  the 
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"I  heard  you  on  that  quiz  show 
last  night,  Miss  Milner.  Too  bad!" 


SERAlO GREEN 


President.  "Perhaps  you  ought  to  warn 
Mrs.  Truman  that  they  make  a  lot  of 
noise." 

"No,"  said  the  President,  "I'm  not  go- 
ing to  tell  her  anything.    She's  no  baby." 

On  landing,  when  the  engines  sud- 
denly roared,  Mrs.  Truman  asked  her 
husband  what  it  was.  "The  plane  is 
falling  apart,"  he  said. 

"Well,  if  that's  all  that  happens  when 
it  falls  apart,"  she  said  brightly,  "then 
it's  all  right  with  me." 

Hank  Myers  had  many  of  his  most 
interesting  experiences  on  the  ground. 


"There  is  no  better 
pilot  in  the  world 
than  Hank  Myers" 

says  Lieutenant  General  Harold  L. 
George,  retired.  As  head  of  our 
Air  Transport  Command,  General 
George  started  the  young  airman 
on  his  career  as  a  Presidential  air 
ferrier.  Crediting  Myers  with  every 
qualification  a  truly  great  flier  should 
have,  the  general  sums  him  up  by 
saying:  "Hank  gives  to  his  flying  the 
same  magical  touch  that  Paderewski 
gave  to  the  piano."  No  wonder  Presi- 
dent Truman  didn't  want  to  lose  him! 


When  he  flew  Mexican  President 
Miguel  Aleman  home  to  Mexico  City 
after  his  U.S.  tour,  a  gala  welcome  was 
arranged.  A  few  high  officials  even  flew 
out  to  meet  their  president  in  the  air. 
Myers  landed  first.  As  the  Sacred  Cow 
hit  the  runway  a  twenty-one-gun  salute 
was  fired  from  an  entire  battery  of 
155-mm.  guns — a  deafening  display  of 
fire  power. 

Myers  had  seen  Eisenhower's  trium- 
phant return  to  Washington,  the  liber- 
ation of  Paris  and  Rome,  Truman's 
magnificent  million-people  reception  at 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  Los  Angeles  on  V-J  Day, 
and  Princess  Elizabeth's  London  wed- 
ding, but  never  had  he  witnessed  a 
demonstration  to  equal,  either  in  volume 
or  fervor,  the  welcome  the  Mexicans 
gave  their  president.  It  was,  he  says, 
simply  terrific! 

Truman  has  been  severely  criticized 
for  using  his  airplane  for  free  family 
trips,  especially  on  the  occasion  when 
Margaret  and  her  teacher  flew  East  in 
the  Cow  after  a  concert  at  Hollywood 
Bowl,  stopping  en  route  at  Kansas  City 
to  drop  off  the  teacher.  Examination  of 
the  logbook  shows  that  this  was  a  routine 
flight;  the  Cow  had  been  at  the  Douglas 
plant  in  California  for  regular  servicing 
and  was  returning  East  anyway. 

The  only  time  Truman  made  a  per- 
sonal request  for  use  of  the  plane  it 
nearly  cost  him  his  daughter's  life.  They 
missed  crashing,  Myers  estimates,  by 
about  four  seconds. 

Truman  called  Myers  at  2:00  a.m. 
"Hank,  my  little  daughter  is  in  Detroit 
sick  with  laryngitis,"  he  said.  The  Presi- 
dent was  obviously  worried.  "I'd  ap- 
preciate it  if  you  would  go  up  and  bring 
her  home." 

Myers  made  the  trip  and,  coming  in  to 
land  at  Washington  in  thick  weather,  he 
had  the  Independence,  the  newer  Presi- 
dential plane,  on  automatic  pilot.  A 
DC-6  panel  is  a  maze  of  gadgets,  lights, 
knobs  and  more  than  90  vital  indicators. 


To  the  layman  it  represents  thd 
in  technical  confusion.  Only  bi 
developed  technique  of  scanri 
centration  does  it  remain  if 
even  to  experienced  pilots. 

The  radio  altimeter  was  on  l 
and  was  registering  1,500  fe^ 
flash  a  yellow  warning  at  300 
low  that  it  would  go  red,  the  I 
impending  disaster.  Copilot  Mi 
Smith  was  wrangling  on  the  rl 
the  control  tower  over  some  I 
operational  procedure. 

Impatient,  certain  that  the 
pilot  was  functioning 
Myers  moved  to  take  ove| 
versation  and  straighten 
tower,  and  his  mind  mo| 
flickered  away  from 
ments.  In  seconds  the 
pilot  failed.  The  plane  nol 
precipitously,  the  altimetJ 
from  green  to  yellow  to  ra 
navigator's  compartmenj 
lessly  watching  duplicatf 
ments,  Major  Ted  Bosell 
for  a  crash  that  seemed  n| 

At  the  airport,  where 
was  being  watched  on  a| 
Control  Approach  radar 
appeared  to  dive  off  the 
the  screen  into  the  grouni] 
had  to  work  fast — in  a  fCT 
the  plane  would  smash  I 
ground.  But  instinctiveH 
the  right  things,  and,  aft| 
climb  to  5,000  feet,  he  ma 
feet  landing. 

As  she  left  the  plane 
man  inquired  curiously 
sudden  climb  was  about, 
wasn't  anything,"  Hank  si 
ing.  "Just  checking  protl 
But  for  almost  the  firsij 
his  eventful  life  his  hands  were  I 

Though   he   has   flown   all 
world  and  seen  many  strange  al 
tacular  operations,  the  craziest  \\ 
Hank's  book  are  the  Russians. 

He  doesn't  underestimate  \h\ 
fliers  they  aren't  especially  bj 
feels.  They  are  simply  fearless,  t 
tion  which  stems  as  much  fron 
ance  as  from  discipline  and  mall 
formidable  antagonists. 

Stalin  Doesn't  Like  Fly] 

Russian  pilots  fly  close  to  the] 
for  example,  preferring  to  go 
cow  rather  than  over  it.  Much  cl 
is  pancake  flat  and  Soviet  flieri 
altitude  flying  as  pantywaist.  Ml 
this  attitude  is  the  reason  for  Stall 
taste  for  flying.  Leaving  the 
Conference  his  pilot  climbed 
feet  to  clear  the  Caucasus  Mcj 
Once  over  the  crest  the  flier  divtj 
the  precipitous  northern  slopes [ 
tively  seeking  a  low  level.  Like  el 
at  Teheran,  Stalin  was  suffering! 
head  cold  and  the  sudden  descefl 
an  ear  drum.  The  fate  of  the  pil} 
known. 

Russian  fliers  make  no  effort 
an  oncoming  plane.  At  Nome,  I 
two  of  them,  ferrying  U.S.  plan] 
beria,  forced  Myers  into  the 
C-47  turn  he  ever  made  as  theyll 
straight  toward  him  while  he  triif 
the  prescribed  pattern  so  that  f 
happy  antiaircraft  batteries  belo'l 
recognize  him  as  a  friend. 

When  President  Roosevelt, 
the  Yalta  Big  Three  Conferee 
crossing  the  Black  Sea  a  Russizjj 
seemed  on  the  way  to  a  tragic  <| 
with  the  Sacred  Cow.  This  time! 
had  a  P-51  fighter  escort  and  itl 
immediately  ordered  an  attack! 
move  the  threat  to  Presidentialf 
But  Myers  called  it  off.  He  i| 
down  1,000  feet  and  got  out  of  t| 
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Jack  Waters  took  this  picture  on  Ansco  Color  Positive  Film.  He  prefers  Ansco  because 
' ' . .  .the  colors  are  more  than  just  colorful ,  they're  the  exact  colors  I  saw  when  I  took  the  picture!" 


nNdGO  f rue- color  pictures  took  so  rea/l 


HEKK  are  two  kinds  of  pictures. 

There  are  just  pictures  .  .  .  and  then  there  are 
e  completely  different,  natural,  real  ones  you 
t  on  Ansco  Color  Positive  Film! 

The  transparencies  you  take  on  this  gorgeous, 
te-color  film  show  the  colors  of  nature,  subtle 
y  hues,  and  delicate  flesh  tints  just  as  they 
sre  when  you  snapped  the  shutter! 

Either  you  or  your  dealer  can  process  Ansco 


Color  Positive  Film  quickly,  so  that  you  can 
view  the  exciting  transparencies  against  light, 
project  them,  or  have  beautiful  color  prints 
made  from  them  soon  after  you  take  them! 

Take  true-color  pictures  this  week!  Ask  your 
dealer  for  Ansco  Color  Positive  Film  in  3omm 
magazines,  120  or  620  rolls,  or  sheet  sizes.  Get 
16mm  movie  film,  too.  Ansco,  Bmghamton,  N .  Y. 
A  Division  of  General  Aniline  &  Film  Corpora- 
tion. "From  Research  to  Reality." 


color  tips  -  by  the  Ansco  Co/or  Laboratories 


•  Here  are  some  tips  on  taking  color 
pictures,  right  from  the  men  whose  re- 
search gave  you  the  glorious  reality 
of  Ansco  Color  Positive  Film. 

Best  hours  for  color  pictures  are 
after  10:00  a.m.  and  before  4:30  p.m. 
But   shooting    before    or   after    these 


hours  will  give  you  many  interesting 
and  unusual  effects! 

Keep  the  sun  behind  you — have  sub- 
jects in  a  flat,  even  light  with  as  little 
contrast  as  possible  between  bright 
and  shadow  areas.  The  colors  will  pro- 
vide all  the  contrast  needed. 


An  ideal  camera  for  color  work  (as  well  as  black 
and  white!)  is  the  Ansco  f6.3  Speedex.  Its  coated 
lens  takes  crisp,  sharp  pictures  at  shutter  speeds 
up  to  l/100th  of  a  second!  Flash-synchronization 
is  built  right  into  the  shutter.  Chrome-trimmed 
bright  work.  Rich  black  grained  covering.  See  the 
f6.3  Speedex  and  you'll  know  why  photo  fans 
bought  nearly  2,000,000  Ansco  Cameras  in  '48! 
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just-Combed  look 
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'Vaseline'  Cream  Hair  Tonic  is  the 
ONLY  hair  tonic  which  contains  new, 
wonder-working  viratol.  This  spe- 
cial compound  helps  make  your  hair 
LOOK  natural,  feil  natural  .  .  .  stay 
in  place  hours  longir. 

Just  rub  a  little  'Vaseline'  CREAM 
Hair  Tonic  on  your  hair  each  morning 
.  .  .  then  COMB  it  and  forget  it ! 
'Vaseline'  Cream  Hair  Tonic  is  good 
foryour SCALP,  too.  ContainsTriple-A 
lanolin.  .  checks  loose  DANDRUFF. 
Try  a  bottle  today!  Satisfaction  guar- 
anteed or  your  money  back. 

Vaseline 

TftAOC     MARK   ® 

CREAM 

HAIR  TONIC 

1k  omc^lUco^. 
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Tops  in  entertainment. 

DR.  CHRISTIAN,  starring  JEAN  HERSHOIT, 
en  CBS,  Wedneidoy  nights:  LITTLE  HERMAN, 
new  mystery  show,  Saturday  nights,  On  ABC 
VASELINE  is  the  registered  trxle  mark  of  the 
Chesebrnugh  Mfg.  Co.,  Cons'd 


but  the  lone  Russian  flew  on  without  de- 
viation. 

Myers  first  encountered  the  Russians 
intimately  in  the  Crimea,  where  he  had 
gone  to  lay  out  a  route  and  procedures 
for  Operation  Argonaut,  the  high-brass 
air-transport  phase  of  the  February, 
1945,  Yalta  Conference.  There  were 
two  possible  routes:  One,  the  back  way 
by  Teheran,  necessitated  flying  5.000 
extra  miles  and  topping  12,000-foot 
mountains.  The  other — nonstop  from 
Malta  via  the  Aegean,  the  Dardanelles, 
and  the  Black  Sea — had  one  disadvan- 
tage. It  passed  German-held  Aegean 
islands.  Characteristically  Myers  recom- 
mended the  direct  route  to  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  and  was  promptly  turned 
down.  When  he  persisted,  he  was  told  to 
fly  a  survey  to  check  his  recommenda- 
tion. 

Unable  to  learn  precisely  which 
islands  the  Germans  still  held  and  in 
what  strength,  he  decided  to  find  out  the 
hard  way  by  flying  close  to  the  doubtful 
islands.  Those  that  fired  on  him  would 
be  rated  dangerous. 

Where  the  Aegean  and  Mediterranean 
meet,  there  are  more  islands  than 
freckles  on  a  farm  boy's  face.  Myers  flew 
the  Sacred  Cow  near  them  at  2,000  feet, 
a  provocative  altitude  for  A.A.  fire,  but 
nothing  happened.  Somewhat  relieved 
to  get  past  the  German  areas,  he  came  to 
the  first  stretch  of  "friendly"  Soviet 
territory.  As  he  came  in  off  the  Bosporus, 
under  a  low  overcast  at  500  feet,  he  saw 
Soviet  soldiers  frantically  pulling  canvas 
covers  from  the  gun  muzzles  of  a  for- 
midable-looking battery.  He  had  caused 
an  alert;  his  allies  were  going  to  shoot  at 
him.  But  flying  at  220  miles  per  hour, 
the  Sacred  Cow  was  out  of  range  before 
the  guns  could  be  swung  around  and 
fired. 

Landing  at  Saki  Airfield,  eighty  miles 
from  Yalta,  he  was  surrounded  immedi- 
ately by  tommy-gunned  Russians  who 
refused  even  to  permit  taxiing.  The 
crew  was  forced  to  disembark  at  the  end 
of  the  runway.  They  were  taken  first  to 
a  lieutenant,  next  to  a  captain,  and  then 
to  a  major,  with  their  chances  of  getting 
shot  apparently  increasing  proportion- 
ately. Finally  an  interpreter  was  fetched, 
and  their  identification  established. 

Secret  Police  Get  an  Earful 

Saki  is  a  rest  area  for  Russian  workers 
and  includes  several  resort  buildings,  in 
one  of  which  the  crew  was  billeted.  Co- 
pilot E.  F.  Smith,  navigator  Ted  Boselli 
and  Hank  quickly  discovered  a  micro- 
phone crudely  concealed  in  their  room. 
As  the  electric  light  was  too  dim  for 
reading,  they  spent  the  long  evenings  in 
fantastic  conversations  designed  to  give 
goose-pimples  to  the  Soviet  secret  police 
network,  the  NKVD  (now  MVD), 
which  spies  on  everybody  in  Russia  ex- 
cept, perhaps,  Stalin. 

The  Russians  were  curious  about  the 
Sacred  Cow,  and  Myers  took  some  of 
them  on  personally  conducted  tours. 
Each  time  the  ubiquitous  NKVD  boys 
would  be  around  checking  on  their  coun- 
trymen. 

Myers  showed  Colonel  General  of 
Aviation  Yermachenkov,  head  of  the 
Soviet  naval  air  forces,  a  new  and  secret 
radio  altimeter.  The  general's  face  was 
impassive  but  he  nodded  to  indicate  he 
was  fully  familiar  with  it.  Myers  un- 
veiled the  loran  equipment,  a  long-range 
navigation  device  on  the  radar  principle, 
so  new  that  few  men  in  the  U.S.  Air 
Force  even  suspected  its  existence.  The 
general  said,  "Oh,  yes.  I  know  all  about 
it."  Myers  finally  gave  up  trying  to  im- 
press him.  Later  he  realized  Yerma- 
chenkov was  afraid  to  admit  ignorance 
of  anything;  the  NKVD  man  would  have 
turned  him  in  for  incompetence. 

The  NKVD  were  omnipresent.  Myers 
privately  loaned  Yermachenkov  some 
popular  American  magazines.  In  a  few 
hours  they  were  returned.   The  NKVD 


doesn't  permit  Soviet  generals  to  be  ex- 
posed to  bourgeois  propaganda. 

Anna  Roosevelt  Bocttiger  attended  the 
conference  as  her  father's  secretary  and 
one  afternoon  she  and  Myers  drove  to 
Sevastopol  to  inspect  the  damage  done  to 
that  four-times-fought-over  city.  Scores 
of  starving  children  swarmed  around 
them  looking  more  like  living  skeletons 
than  human  beings.  Anna  and  Hank 
started  handing  out  candy  bars.  Immedi- 
ately NKVD  men  appeared  and  the  kids 
scattered  like  frightened  quail. 

Though  Myers  doesn't  think  it  was 
sabotage,  serious  danger  for  Roosevelt 
was  narrowly  averted  on  the  homeward 
flight  from  Yalta  to  Suez  where  he  was 
to  board  the  Augusta.  On  a  routine 
check  flight  the  afternoon  before  take- 
off the  number-two  engine  began  stream- 
ing oil.  Myers  landed  and  found  a  broken 
rod  housing.  While  it  was  being  repaired 
a  short  time  later,  he  saw  some  iron 
filings  in  the  oil  screen.  Accidental  or 
otherwise,  this  indicated  something 
serious. 

With  the  bravado  of  men  who  don't 
know  their  own  limitations  the  head  of 
Soviet  aircraft  maintenance  insisted  he 
could  easily  repair  the  damaged  engine, 
though  he  had  never  seen  the  insides  of 
one,  and  have  it  replaced  on  the  plane 
by  morning.  Since  Myers  knew  that 
even  the  people  who  had  built  the  engine 
couldn't  have  done  the  job  in  two  days, 
with  spare  parts  not  available,  he  po- 
litely declined. 

It  was  now  10:00  p.m.,  and  facilities 
at  the  field  were  primitive.  Nevertheless 
an  engine  change  was  essential.  Having 
no  spare  engine  Myers  had  to  steal  one 
from  another  C-54.  He  picked  a  plane 
whose  pilot  was  in  Yalta.  The  Russians 
set  up  two  huge  antiaircraft  searchlights 
so  the  crew  could  see  to  work.  Scores 
of  bystanders  gathered  to  watch  the  race 
against  time  and  the  Russians  moved  in 
a  field  kitchen  and  provided  hot  food 
and  coffee  for  everyone.  By  5:00  a.m. 
the  change  was  made.  Record  or  not, 
under  field  conditions  it  was  an  outstand- 
ing job.  When  Roosevelt  arrived — he 
knew  nothing  of  the  night's  work — the 
Sacred  Cow  was  ready  for  the  take-off. 

The  Yalta-Suez  flight  was  planned 
over  the  most  direct  route  across  Turkey, 
and  it  had  been  arranged  to  have  the 
Turkish  war  department  advise  its  anti- 
aircraft crews  not  to  open  fire  on  the 
Sacred  Cow  or  the  accompanying  planes. 
At  first  the  Turks  refused  guarantees. 
Some  A.A.  crews,  they  said,  found  com- 
prehension of  unusual  orders  a  major 
difficulty;  it  was  much  easier  to  shoot  at 
everything  non-Turkish  than  to  split 
hairs  over  who  was  who. 

Myers  finally  suggested  assigning  a 
local  Phi  Beta  Kappa  to  each  of  the 
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batteries  along  the  route  so  as  to  n  „ 
the   danger  of  failure  to  comp 
Not   knowing  his   safety   depem 
Turkish    higher    education,    Ri 
spent  the   flight  with  a  National 
graphic  map  on  his  knees  pickin 
points  of  interest  and  explaining 
significance  to  Hank. 

Because  Myers  regarded  the 
of  his  VVIPs  as  of  utmost  imp 
— almost  as  important  as  his  own 
tion    for   never   delaying   a   take 
there  wasn't  anything  he  wouldi 
to  keep  his  plane  flying.     And 
but  not  always,  he  got  his  passcnge 
red-carpet    treatment.      He    land 
Leyte  in  the  middle  of  the  fighting 
twelve  stars  distributed  among  hi 
passengers.     But  MacArthur  "ther 
only  one  airstrip  there,  Tacloban 
the  entire  Far  East  Air  Force  seem 
be  operating  off  it 

Ordered  Off  the  Airstrip 

"When    I    landed,"    Myers   s 
colonel  rushed  up  and  said  if  we 
get  the  plane  off  the  strip  in  fifteen 
utes  they  would  shove  it  into  the 
He  meant  it,  too.    The  field  het 
planes;  230  were  on  it  and  a  squadr 
troop    carriers — 15    more   planes- 
coming  in.    I  told  the  colonel  we 
the  Sacred  Cow  and  loaded  with  br: 
see  MacArthur." 

But    the    colonel    was    unimpi 
"There's  a  war  on  here,  bud.   We 
need  brass.  We  need  G.I.s.  Off  the 
or  I'm  sending  a  bulldozer  to  shovi 
off.' 

Myers  meekly  taxied  to  a  take-off 
tion  at  the  end  of  the  runway.  As  hi 
so  the  sirens  screamed  one  of  their 
dozen    red    alerts — Jap    bombers 
coming  over.   Hank  then  saw  the 
amazing  aircraft  operation  of  his  ci 
— simultaneous   landings   and  tak 
from  opposite  directions  on  the  s 
strip.    The   sitting-duck   troop  car   ( subjectec 
had  to  land  at  once;  a  squadron  of  rs    F.B.I,  inv 
equipped  P-61s  had  to  take  off  imn   ioflew 
ately  to  hunt  the  Japs  in  the  overcas    :  copilot 

"I  had  a  grandstand  seat,"  Hani    s.  Florida; 
calls.   "We  were  on  the  end  of  the 
way  facing  the  wind.  At  the  other  e 
P-61   would  start  its  run — down-w    i 
mind  you — with  full  power  but  hoi 
onto  the  ground.   Then  a  troop  ca 
C-47  would  flash  down  over  my  heac 
of  the  rain,  skim  over  the  fighter 
land  just  as  the  fighter  pulled  up  intc 
air  off  the  tip  of  my  nose.   By  then       « 
other  fighter  had  started  its  take-off. 
split-second  shuttlecock  continued  at 
second  intervals  until  every  plane 
landed  and  every  P-61  was  airborne 
was   the  most  perfect  example  oft  ndCovn 
teamwork  I've  ever  seen."  fed  out  In 
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he  iarest  Hank  ever  came  to  a  war- 
of  July   celebration   was 
j   flew   General   of   the   Army 
h.  Marshall  in  the  Sacred  Cow 
lEnglish  Channel  from  Paris  en 
i  Washington. 

riush  warships  below  were  no- 

i  suspicious  at  that  time;  their 

,^vas  to  challenge  unexpected  ;ur- 

j  shoot  at  them  simultaneously, 

ig  custom  tending  to  alienate 

jts   and    discourage    dalliance. 

«  Myers  saw  the  quick  blinker 

and  the  flash  of  gunfire.    He 

>man  Chuck  Horton  to  fire 

ion  colors  of  the  day,  which 

"beautiful  Roman  candles.  Sat- 

first  warship  stopped  shooting 

few  moments  another  blinked 

and  flashed  gunfire.    Hor- 

j  the  colors  again.  When  he  got 

ither  challenge   Myers 

liVery  pistol  fired  at  90- 

htervals. 

('ent  across  the  Channel 

i>rld's-fair  fireworks  dis- 

says.    "The   British 

thought  it  was  V-E 

flying    the    brass 

on  schedule  was  im- 

a   major   Myers   war 

jn  was  technical. 

the    Sacred    Cow,    a 

id  the  newer  Independ- 

DC-6,   were   built   as 

|tial    planes,    but    they 

flying    laboratories 

stantly — when  no  high 

aboard — to  test  new 

developments.      The 

as  built   in    1944 — the 

kas  designed  in   1935. 

dependence   was   com- 

1947. 

ew    members,    hand- 
fly  these  planes,  were 
culled   for   technical 
id     subjected     to     six 
F.B.I,     investigation. 
10  flew  most  with  My- 
copilot    Smith    of 
ter,  Florida;  Major  Bo- 
crack  navigator,  from 

South  Carolina;  engineer 
ergeant  Fred  J.  Willard,  Phila- 
engineer  Master  Sergeant  F.  A. 
v.  Brewer,  Maine;  radio  operator 
"ergeant  C.  A.  Horton.  Gravette, 
and  steward  Staff  Sergeant 
|E.  Hughes,  Hartford,  Connecti- 
ftth  a  crew  like  that,"  Myers  says, 
is  really  your  oyster." 


Plane  With  an  Elevator 

cred  Cow  was  built  to  specifica- 

rked  out  by  Myers  with  interior 

E.    Gilbert    Mason    and    the 

i  Aircraft  Company.  An  elevator 

use  of  President  Roosevelt — 

of  its  unusual  features.   At  the 

:a,  Cairo  and  Teheran  confer- 

|0-foot-long  ramps  had  to  be  con- 

1  to  accommodate  the  President's 

Ifcair. 

week  before  he  arrived  it  was 

l>n  knowledge  that  he  was  due.  In 

ids  of  the  enemy  such  informa- 

jld  be  a  serious  hazard. 

President-lifting   elevator,    how- 

vas  so  cleverly  contrived  that  it 

it  be  found  when  not  in  use. 

Hap  Arnold  enjoyed  baiting  un- 

ig   ground-force   generals,   bet- 

they  couldn't  find  an  elevator 

jlane.  The  elevator  is  still  there, 

fatally — taking  it  out  would  have 

balance  of  the  craft.   But  it  is 

in  use. 

Independence  was  the  first  AAF 

to  test  revolutionary  reversible 

rs,  and   Myers  devised  an   im- 

interlock  control   making  their 

use  possible.  It  was  the  first  to 

cr  injection,  an  inexpensive  shot 

(arm  which  gives  each  engine  300 

lorsepower  and  enables  the  Inde- 

's  for  Jane  4,  1949 


pendence  to  take  off  easily  on  three  en- 
gines. 

In  the  plane  Myers  purposely  hunted 
bad  weather  for  Air  Force  tests  of  cabin 
pressurization,  thermal  de-icing  and  de- 
icing  props  by  electricity.  When  a  fire 
on  the  Independence  burned  out  a 
key  instrument-controlling  transformer, 
thereby  forcing  Myers  to  fly  the  Atlantic 
"by  the  seat  of  his  pants — "  a  primitive 
technique  abandoned  in  1932 — Myers 
recommended  a  preventive  change  that 
was  immediately  adopted  as  standard 
design. 

At  his  request  the  Independence  was 
also  equipped  with  an  experimental  ra- 
dar nose  enabling  it  to  fly  safely  and 
smoothly  through  heavy  weather — one 
of  the  important  developments  in  trans- 
port aviation.  The  radar  screen  shows  a 
storm's  heaviest  precipitation  and  great- 


CA3CY    JONES 


Heigh  Ho!  The  Holidaze 

Says  battered  Mama,  "It's  crystal-clear 
June  brings  the  longest  days  of  the  year. 
Of  that  there  isn't  the  slightest  doubt — 
Kindergarten  has  just  let  out!" 

— MARGARET   FISHBACK 


est  turbulence  for  30  miles  ahead,  and 
makes  it  simple  to  avoid  such  areas. 

Truman  didn't  have  this  radar  equip- 
ment in  the  Cow  on  his  much-discussed 
Washington-Independence  flight  Christ- 
mas Day,  1945,  when  he  was  denounced 
for  needlessly  risking  his  life,  and  Myers 
was  described  in  a  news  magazine  as  wild 
enough  "to  try  flying  the  Hump  in  a  bliz- 
zard just  for  the  hell  of  it."  But  no  one 
on  the  plane  knew  there  was  any  danger 
on  that  trip — not  until  they  read  about  it 
in  the  papers. 

What  had  happened  was  this:  At  5:00 
a.m.  Christmas  Day,  Hank  went  to  the 
airport  to  check  weather.  He  left  the 
Cow  in  the  warmed  hangar.  But  a  similar 
plane,  which  was  to  take  the  usual  con- 
tingent of  President-covering  newsmen 
to  Missouri,  was  towed  out  of  its  hangar 
and  put  on  the  line,  ready  for  a  possible 
eight-o'clock  take-off. 

When  it  commenced  sleeting,  which 
indicated  desirable  warm  air  aloft,  My- 
ers needed  to  know  how  far  he'd  have  to 
climb  to  reach  that  warm  air — a  plane 
can  ice  dangerously  in  a  few  moments. 
Precise  altitude-temperature  reports  are 
secured  from  raob,  balloons  equipped 
with  instruments  and  automatic  radios. 
They  reported  at  10:00  a.m.  Hank  called 
the  White  House  to  stand  by. 

The  reports  showed  safe,  flyable  lay- 
ers of  warm  air  to  Kansas  City  over  two 
routes,  via  St.  Louis  or  Nashville.  Hank 
notified  the  White  House  and  a  few  min- 
utes later  they  took  off.  The  trip  was 
routine. 

But  the  press  plane  had  trouble.  After 
standing  in  the  sleet  for  several  hours 
its  wings  were  thickly  covered  with  ice 
and  it  couldn't  leave  with  the  Cow.  It 
had  to  be  towed  back  into  the  warm 
hangar  until  the  ice  melted.  By  then  the 


weather  may  have  changed.  At  any  rate 
the  pilot  didn't  fly  in  convenient  strata  of 
warm  air  and  the  newsmen  had  a  rough 
and  frightening  trip.  When  they  arrived 
over  the  snow-covered  Kansas  City  air- 
port, the  pilot,  unacquainted  with  the 
field,  had  to  make  three  passes  at  it  be- 
fore he  could  get  lined  up  with  the  glar- 
ing white  snow-blanketed  runway.  By 
this  time  the  nervous  newsmen  were 
convinced  that  what  had  happened  to 
them  had  also  happened  to  President 
Truman.  It  simply  wasn't  so. 

Why  Mr.  Byrnes  Was  Put  Off 

On  one  notable  occasion  Myers  put 
James  F.  Byrnes  off  the  Sacred  Cow.  He 
had  boarded  the  plane  at  Brussels  to  fly 
to  Berlin  with  Truman,  and  Myers  re- 
fused to  take  them  together.  As  Secre- 
tary of  State,  Byrnes  was  then 
next  in  line  for  the  Presidency. 
If  both  of  them  had  been  killed, 
then  Treasury  Secretary  Henry 
Morgenthau  would  have  be- 
come President.  Incidentally, 
it  was  Morgenthau  who  re- 
quested Myers  to  keep  Byrnes 
and  the  President  separated. 

A  calm  man,  Myers  acknowl- 
edges that  he  was  once  thor- 
oughly frightened.  Returning 
from  Paris  with  a  load  of  fur- 
loughed  G.I.s,  two  hours  out  of 
Ireland  he  hit  the  most  violent 
updrafts  in  his  experience.  One 
of  them  shot  the  Cow  up  to 
14,000  feet  in  a  matter  of  sec- 
onds, though  Myers  instantly 
cut  power.  Then  the  ship  hit  an 
equally  sudden  and  violent 
downdraft. 

When  the  madly  spinning  al- 
timeter registered  5,000  feet, 
Myers  turned  on  the  power. 
The  altimeter  kept  spinning.  At 
3,500  feet  all  of  the  engines 
were  wide  open  and  still  the 
plane  fell.  Copilot  Smith  was 
in  the  bunk  sleeping,  engineer 
Willard  was  in  his  copilot's  seat. 
At  2,000  feet  and  still  falling, 
Myers  called  to  Willard  to  let 
out  the  props  to  take-off  pitch — which  is 
like  shifting  to  low  gear.  As  he  did  so, 
Willard  cried  out  that  the  right  wing  was 
afire.  Fighting  the  controls,  Myers 
quickly  saw  it  was  St.  Elmo's  fire,  a 
harmless  but  sometimes  terrifying  static- 
electricity  phenomenon  which  occasion- 
ally enshrouds  an  entire  plane  in  a 
ghostly  flame. 

With  every  ounce  of  the  engine's 
power  in  apparently  ineffectual  use,  the 
plane  dropped  1,000  feet  more.  Then 
there  was  a  sudden,  blinding  explosion; 
the  nose  lighted  up  in  a  massive  single 
ball  of  fire.  Myers  was  stunned.  He 
doesn't  know  how  long  he  was  partly  un- 
conscious— it  was  probably  a  matter  of 
seconds  but  his  eyes  were  glazed  by 
light.  He  couldn't  see  the  instruments. 
Strangely,  his  trousers  were  pushed  up 
around  his  knees.  He  had  a  dazed  feel- 
ing that  Willard  was  no  longer  in  the  co- 
pilot's seat,  but  his  one  thought  was:  This 
is  it. 

Trying  now  to  piece  together  the 
meaningful  scraps  of  split-second  occur- 
rences in  that  moment  of  grave  danger, 
Myers  recalls  that  almost  simultaneously 
with  the  quick  apprehension  of  death  he 
had  a  sense  of  failure.  "There  had  been  a 
series  of  air-line  crashes  killing  83  peo- 
ple," he  told  a  friend  afterward.  "Mr. 
Truman  had  made  a  statement  confirm- 
ing his  confidence  in  aviation  and  here 
was  I,  his  own  pilot,  letting  him  down 
by  disappearing  in  mid-Atlantic.  Most 
clearly  of  all  I  remember  thinking  of  the 
devastating  blow  the  loss  of  the  Sacre'd 
Cow  would  be  to  aviation." 

Myers'  moment  of  self-reproach  was 
interrupted  by  the  bewildered  voice  of 
Willard  from  the  flight  deck,  where  the 
concussion  had  blown  him.  asking 
vaguely,  "Can  I  get  you  something?" 
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Consciousness  returned  quickly.  My- 
ers had  made  a  reflex-reaction  power 
cut.  Now  someone  asked,  "Do  you  want 
power?" 

"Wait  till  I  see  if  I've  got  an  airplane." 
He  pulled  the  controls.  To  his  surprise 
the  plane  responded.  "Power,"  he  called. 
The  instruments  still  seemed  unreal  but 
he  thought  the  rate-of-climb  indicator 
moved  up.  He  called  to  Hughes,  "Red, 
see  about  the  passengers." 

Hughes  remembers  that  he  was  con- 
vinced a  step  through  the  door  to  the 
passenger  compartment  was  a  step  into 
the  Atlantic  Ocean.  His  unquotable  an- 
swer expressed  an  immeasurably  low 
concern  for  air  travelers. 

The  plane  was  in  bad  shape  and  Hank 
changed  course  for  Iceland  and  repairs. 
When  they  landed  he  discovered  that 
there  were  25  pencil-size  holes  in  the 
fuselage,  the  result  of  a  direct  lightning 
hit.  For  months  thereafter,  at  each  ma- 
jor inspection;  new  holes  were  discov- 
ered like  splinters  that  turn  up  in  the 
pants  seat  of  small  boys  who  have  met 
with  misfortune  while  banister  sliding. 

Tops  in  Air  Transportation 

Such  experiences  don't  appear  in  the 
imposing  list  of  Myers'  records,  which  is 
almost  unknown  to  the  public.  Because 
he  set  them  without  fanfare,  he  received 
almost  no  recognition  for  his  string  of 
transport  records — at  one  time  he  held 
six  or  seven  top  honors.  In  his  field  he 
is  the  equal  of  Turner  and  Doolittle,  of 
Hawks  and  Hughes. 

For  10  years  he  held  the  transcon- 
tinental transport  speed  record.  Flying 
Marshall  and  Byrnes  he  made  the  first 
nonstop  New  York-Paris  flight  after 
Lindbergh.  He  made  the  first  nonstop 
Washington-Paris  flight  and  the  first  non- 
stop flight  from  London  to  Washington. 
He  made  the  first  direct  flight  from  Ha- 
waii to  Alaska  and  pioneered  the  non- 
stop route  from  Ceylon  to  Australia.  He 
was  the  first  to  fly  from  Washington  to 
Rio  in  less  than  a  day.  He  took  the  first 
U.S.  plane  into  Ascension  Island  (later 
it  became  a  vital  south  Atlantic  hop 
point)  and  into  the  Azores.  He  flew  the 
first  plane  around  the  world  at  the  equa- 
tor. 

No  daredevil,  Myers  is  a  scientific 
flier.  When  the  Sacred  Cow  and,  later, 
the  Independence  were  being  built,  he 
spent  weeks  at  the  Douglas  plant  learn- 
ing the  theory  and  function  of  vital 
equipment.  Donald  W.  Douglas  ac- 
knowledges his  "valuable  contribution" 
to  the  development  of  the  two  planes. 

This  was  the  kind  of  pilot  Truman 
wanted.  When  he  became  President,  it 
was  suggested — but  not  to  him — that  it 
would  be  better  politics  to  have  an  air 
crew  of  Missourians — including  the  pi- 
lot. When  the  President  found  out  about 
it,  he  hit  the  ceiling.  "I  wouldn't  care  if 
he  were  a  Republican,"  he  said;  "Hank 
flies  my  airplane." 

Myers  became  Presidential  pilot 
against  his  own  screaming  protests.  A 
crack  American  Airlines  flier,  he  was 
one  of  several  selected  in  1942  for  spe- 
cial transport  duty  when  C.  R.  Smith, 
American  Airlines  president,  became  an 
executive  officer  under  dynamic  General 
Harold  George,  head  of  the  Air  Trans- 
port Command.  General  George  picked 
Myers  for  his  aide.  He  called  him  in  and 
told  him  about  it. 

Stunned,  Hank  saw  his  visions  of  war 
heroics  go  glimmering.  "General,"  he 
blurted,  "I  came  in  to  do  something.  I 
don't  want  to  be  an  aide  and  go  to  pink 
teas  and  dance  with  old  ladies  while  gen- 
erals dance  with  cuties." 

George  held  a  card  showing  Myers 
had  1 1 ,000  American  Airlines  hours  to 
his  credit  and  was  an  Army-trained  pilot 
who  had  been  squadroned  with  "Rosie" 
O'Donnell,  who  later  led  the  first  B-29 
attack  on  Tokyo,  and  Curt  LeMay,  who 
was  to  run  the  Berlin  air  lift.  "Lieuten- 
ant," he  said,  "do  you  want  to  fly?" 
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"I  do,  General.  And  I  don't 
around  Washington — " 

Two  minutes  later  Myers, 
mest  first  lieutenant  in  the  Air 
was  an  aide. 

But  as  aide  he  was  also  the 
pilot.   When  important  but  timo: 
vilians  needed  to  fly,  General 
quieted  their  fears,  promising  the 
give  you  my  own  plane  and  crew, 
senators     and     war-agency     exi 
were  asking  for  Myers  to  be  thei 
He  got  to  fly  all  right.  An  eager  a 
movie  photographer,  he  was  sel 
one  place  long  enough  to  complet 
of  film.    One  roll,  taken  withir 
weeks,  starts  with  scenes  in  Rom 
shows  Quebec,  then  Rome  aL 
England  and  next  Hawaii.   It  en< 
fishing  scenes  in  Alaska. 

Myers  can't  remember  when  he 
interested  in  flying.  He  was  born 
ton,  Georgia,  September  16,  1907. 
his  father  and  mother  operated 
and  farm  lands.   His  father,  who 
1937,  was  a  pioneer  advocate  of 
cultivation    in    southern    GeorL 
mother  is  a  woman  of  boundless 
who  habitually  drives  her  car  at  7 
an  hour,  one  mile  for  each  year 
life.  Throughout  the  war  she  kep 
rooms  in  her  hotel  in  readiness  ( 
Presidential  crew  and  donated  h 
insure  a  local  airport  large  enou 
Hank  to  land  on. 

As  a  boy,  Hank — at  home  ev< 
calls  him  Brother — was  airplane-l 
an  avocation  which  met  with  ste 
rental  opposition.  Young  Strib! 
noted  boxer  of  the  time,  lived  ni 
and  was  a  plane  enthusiast.  Stribli  v;i 
fered  to  sell  him  and  a  partner  a 
for  $1,500. 

Hank,   a   welterweight   on  the 
versity  of  Georgia  boxing  team, 
his   share   by   fighting,   under  ass 
names,  at  $50  a  bout. 

In    1930   Hank   joined   the  Av 
Cadets.    One  of  the  flights  was  i 
over  Culver   Military  Academy 
Hank  had  been  a  student  and  h 
overcome  with  a  consummate 
buzz  the  school.    When  he  succu 
to  the  urge,  he  was  grounded;  and    pifems 
his  name  was  omitted  from  the 
positions  assigned  for  the  aerial 
tion    exercises,    he    assumed    he 
washed  out.    Instead,  because 
standing  competence,  he  was  pick 
lead  the  formation! 

A  New  Start  as  a  Flier 

After  leaving  the  Army,  he  got 
with  American  Airlines  as  a  $li| 
month  clerk  in  the  Dallas  open 
office.  In  two  months  an  influenZi 
demic  put  half  the  pilots  in  bed,  sc 
put  Hank  in  a  plane.  When  they  di] 
ered  how  he  flew,  he  was  never 
grounded. 

Hank  was  married  on  Decemb 
1945  (Truman  took  the  train  U 
Army-Navy  game  to  give  him  th< 
off) ,  to  Maidee  Williams  of  Fort  Vv 
a  young  woman  of  such  charm  tl 
there  is  any  merit  in  the  attractic 
opposites,  these  two  are  badly  mism 

Among  the  souvenirs  in  the  N 
home  on  Fort  Worth's  Eagle  Mou 
Lake  (where  Hank  keeps  a  Fail 
cabin  cruiser)  is  one  of  the  last  issu 
Collier's  read  by  Franklin  D.  Roosi 
Mr.  Roosevelt  read  it  on  the  flight 
Malta  to  Yalta,  particularly  enjoyir 
article  about  himself  entitled  The  I 
dent  and  the  Press. 

Other  souvenirs  include  models  o 
Sacred  Cow  and  the  Independence, 
explicably,   the  public   has  never 
permitted  inside  the  two  originals.) 
Presidential  stateroom  of  the  Indep 
encc  occupies  the  rear  of  the  plane  a 
entered  through   a   bleached-maho 
door  bearing  the  great  seal  of  the  Ui 
States.  The  room  is  in  chocolate  br< 
dark  blue  and  gray.    From  leftovei 
this  gray  and  blue  cloth  matching, 

Collier's  for  June  4,  ]•' 
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,  t's  upholstery,  Myers  had  a  suit 

r  his  wife. 

„<  resident's  chair  is  a  large,  swivel- 

ni:  affair  at  one  end  of  a  confer- 

t'le  which  seats  eight.   There  are 

I,  ltitude  and  heading  instruments 

\bin — Truman  also  requested  an 

I,  thermometer — roll-down   maps. 

riling  cabinet  and  a  telephone 

i  "iich  any  point  in  the  world  may 

the  stateroom  is  a  private 
room.  The  rest  of  the  plane 
and  sleeps  12  passengers.  .1 
Truman  finds  inconveniently 
many  uncongenial  but  difh- 
jse  people  want  to  fly  with 
has  canceled  trips  to  Alaska 
lii  for  this  reason. 
Independence  has  nearly  every- 
jt  one  of  the  appurtenances  Tru- 
ed to  accept  was  a  portable 
ju  can  imagine,"  he  told  My- 
at  the  cartoonists  would  have 

with  that." 
he  became  President,  Truman 
difficulty  adjusting  himself  to 
position.  Showing  the  plane 
hough  the  yacht  Williamsburg,  he 
the  main  stateroom.  "This  is  the 
itial  suite."  Then  he  added  in  a 
[Day  manner.  "Gee,  that's  me!" 
United  Nations  San  Francisco 
tnce,  he  said  he  wanted  to  leave 
itely  after  the  meeting. 

do  you  want  to  go?"  Hank 

Joesn't  make  much  difference. 
st  head  east  and  land  when  it 
k." 

about  Salt  Lake  City?" 
t's  a  swell  idea,"  said  Truman, 
ally  as  any  tourist. 

about  reserving  some  rooms?" 

an  hadn't  thought  of  that. 

aware  of  wartime  shortages, 

I  said,  "Some  of  these  days,  Mr. 

tnt,  we're  going  to  walk  into  a 

id  beat  on  the  desk  and  say,  'Hey, 

is  the  President.    How  about  a 

fof  rooms?'  " 

likes    his    jokes.      Knowing 

like  many  fliers,  almost  a 

}gical  distrust  of  submarines,  he 

that  Hank  accompany  him  in  a 

a  captured  German  Schnorkel 

ich  could  attain  a  depth  almost 


twice  that  of  U.S.  submarines  of  that 
time.  "As  we  went  deeper  the  Navy 
called  off  the  fathoms  with  ominous 
funereal  regularity,"  Hank  recalls,  un- 
happily. "It  sounded  like  a  bell  tolling 
for  me."  The  President  thought  it  very 
funny. 

Truman's  knowledge  of  geography 
and  history  is  amazing  and  when  he  can 
see  the  ground  from  the  plane,  he  can 
usually  orient  himself,  quite  a  difficult 
feat  for  an  amateur. 

Truman  Missed  Some  Speeches 

The  President  had  implicit  confidence 
in  Hank's  judgment.  When  a  sleet  storm 
came  up  while  he  was  getting  a  degree 
at  Baylor  University  in  Waco,  Texas, 
Hank  warned  him  that  a  slight  tempera- 
ture drop  would  ground  them.  At  the  air- 
port Hank  maintained  a  spider-and-fly 
watch  on  the  thermometer  while  in- 
terminable speeches  were  being  given  in 
the  college  auditorium.  When  the  tem- 
perature hit  33.  he  sent  the  President  a 
final  call.  Truman  arose  in  the  middle  of 
someone's  speech,  apologized  and  said, 
"Hank  Myers  says  if  I'm  not  at  the  air- 
field in  15  minutes,  he  won't  take  me  to 
Washington." 

Myers'  decision  to  leave  the  service 
and  return  to  American  Airlines  was 
slow  in  developing.  When  Truman 
asked  him  to  be  his  air  aide,  he  was 
tempted.  It  would  have  meant  his  star 
( he  was  a  lieutenant  colonel  at  the  time) . 
But  he  was  still  leery  of  this  aide  busi- 
ness. Reluctantly  he  begged  off.  "I'm  a 
worker,  Mr.  President,"  he  said.  "I 
don't  want  to  go  to  pink  teas  and  dance 
with  nice  old  ladies." 

Truman  knew  what  he  meant.  But 
with  a  twinkling  glance  at  General 
Vaughan  he  said,  "Well,  maybe  we  need 
some  workers  around  here." 

When  Myers  finally  sent  in  his  resigna- 
tion he  wrote  to  Truman:  "Because  you 
kept  flying  during  some  of  its  darkest 
hours,  I  think  you  have  done  more  for 
aviation  than  anyone  in  our  time.  If 
you  ever  need  a  booster  in  Texas,  Mr. 
President,  let  me  know." 

And  a  booster  Myers  will  be.  As  he 
puts  it,  "I  wouldn't  care  if  he  were 
a  Republican.  Any  friend  of  flying  is  a 
friend  of  mine."  the  end 
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"Psst — Comrade!  Want  to  buy  some  feelthy 
capitalistic  postcards?  Grant's  Tomb,  Wash- 
ington Monument,   Statue  of  Liberty  .   .  ."      ««ico«r  o  »lissio 
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What  shall  I 
give  her  ? 


THE  HANDSOME,  always-wanted  General  Elec- 
tric Clocks  make  a  perfect  gift  for  any  bride. 
For  no  wife  can  have  too  many  electric  clocks. 
For  June  birthdays  and  wedding  anniver- 
saries, an  always  dependable  G-E  Electric 
Clock  is  as  welcome  as  the  years  are  long! 

There's  a  General  Electric  Clock  for  every 
purse  and  purpose. 
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MORNING    GLORY 


Here  is  beauty  wedded  to  utility!  This 
allractiveGeneral  Electric  Alarm  (  Hock's 
flawless  rrretal  case  has  a  soft,  satiny- 
butler  silver  finish  .  .  .will  enhance  bed- 
room or  living  room.  Its  bell  alarm  is 
melodious,  yet  positive.  $17.95,  plus  tax. 


HERALDER  —4 

This  especially  LOW-COST  GIFT  ITEM 
w  ill  give  you  some  idea  of  the  wide  price 
range  that  exists  in  the  G-E  Clock  line. 
One  of  our  most  popular  alarm  clocks, 
the  Heralder  makes  an  ideal  "shower" 
gift  for  a  bride.  $4.95,  plus  tax. 
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^-  PRELUDE 

Note  the  charming  simplicity  of  its 
Tambour  design!  The  case  is  of  burnished 
mahogany.  Against  the  butler  silver  finish 
dial,  black  numerals  and  filigreed  hands 
stand  out  handsomely.  Full  Westminster 
chimes  sound  the  quarter  hours  in  muled 
overtones.  An  elegant  show-piece  mantel 
clock!  $45.00,  plus  tax. 


CHEF  -* 

What  a  gift  for  a  bride!  A  combination 
kitchen  clock  and  60-minute  timer.  Just 
set  it  to  buzz  loud  and  long  at  the  end  of 
any  job  that  takes  an  hour — or  less. 
Stand  the  Chef  on  any  working  surface, 
or  hang  it  on  the  wall.  In  red,  green, 
ivory,  or  white.  $7.95,  plus  tax.  General 
Electric  Company,  Bridgeport  2,  Conn. 
(Prices  subject  to  change  without  notice.) 


GENERAL 


ELECTRIC 


;r's  for  June  4,  1949 
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DECIDING  SCORE 


By  PAT  FRANK 


THERE  had  been  a  bullfight  in  the  stadium  that 
afternoon,  and  unfortunately  a  bull  had  stood 
for  the  matador  on  the  pitcher's  mound. 
When  night  came  the  ground  there  was  still  slippery 
— an  unsightly  blotch  under  the  floodlights.  Herb 
Flannery  did  not  like  the  feel  of  what  was  under 
his  spikes.  Neither  did  he  like  the  sound  of  the 
crowd.  The  roar  that  rolled  down  upon  him.  was 
partisan  and  fierce. 

This  wasn't  all  that  worried  him.  In  his  pocket 
was  a  letter  from  Dolly  Wendt,  postmarked  Cherry 
Valley,  Missouri.  "I  just  read  in  the  paper,"  the  let- 
ter said,  "that  for  the  last  two  years  you  have  been 
pitching  for  a  team  called  Esperanza,  which  is  in 
South  America.  It's  no  longer  any  of  my  business, 
Herbie,  but  you're  forty-one  years  old  and  should 
know  when  to  quit.  You  have  860  acres  of  the  best 
farmland  in  the  valley.  In  grass  all  these  years.  If 
we  get  enough  water,  you  could  make  a  crop  this 
summer.   Herbie,  you  can't  play  baseball  forever. 

"P.  S.  Albert  Foss  drove  me  to  St.  Louis  Saturday 
to  see  a  legitimate  play.  It  was  called  Voice  of  the 
Turtle.  You  remember  Albert,  don't  you?" 

His  first  pitch  against  Caridad — a  team  from  the 
capital  of  a  neighboring  republic — had  been  an 
estrike.  Now  he  rolled  his  shoulder,  compressed  his 
angular  frame,  and  unwound  himself.  The  plate 
umpire  shouted,  "Uno  bol!" 

The  leadoff  man  for  Caridad  was  a  dark,  mon- 
keylike kid  who  danced  around  the  plate  as  if  to 
bunt.  Crumm  signaled  for  another  curve.  It  faded 
outside,  and  the  umpire  said,  "Dos  bol!"  Crumm 
now  held  out  his  mitt  as  a  target.  Flannery  aimed 
for  Crumm's  big  mitt,  but  the  ball  had  an  erratic 
feel  leaving  his  fingers.  "Tres  bol!"  the  umpire 
shouted. 

From  the  left-field  bleachers  rose  a  chant.  It 
grew  in  volume  with  junglelike  rhythm,  and  was 
taken  up  by  the  stands  behind  third  base.  "Muerte 
a  los  Yanquis!  Muerte  a  los  Yanquis!" 

The  catcher,  Crumm,  seemed  bewildered.  His 
mask  pushed  back  on  his  head,  he  was  staring  at  the 
"other  leagues"  scoreboard.  It  said  the  Yanks  were 
leading  the  White  Sox  3-0  in  the  third.  Crumm  mo- 
tioned to  Flannery,  and  they  met  between  the  rub- 
ber and  home  plate.  "What  gives?"  Crumm  asked. 
"What've  they  got  against  the  Yanks?" 

"They're  not  talking  about  the  New  Yorks," 
Flannery  said.  "They're  talking  about  us.  We're 
the  only  Yankees  around  here.  It's  like  this.  All  the 
leftists  are  in  the  left-field  seats,  naturally,  and  the 
rightists  are  in  the  right-field  seats,  and  the  Accion 
Democr&tica  are  in  the  center.  Now  the  leftists 
hate  Caridad,  so — " 

"You  mean  the  town  we're  playing?" 

"No,  Caridad,  the  dictator.  He  named  the  capital 
after  himself.  The  leftists  hate  him,  and  they're 
afraid  us  Yankees  will  throw  the  game  to  the  Cari- 
dad team,  because  they  think  the  State  Department 
favors  the  rightists.   Get  it?" 

"Well,  not  exactly,"  Crumm  said.  At  this  mo- 
ment a  man  in  a  field  box,  wearing  a  white  suit, 
let  out  a  wild  scream  and  threw  a  knife.  It  landed, 
point  down,  just  inside  the  first-base  line. 

Flannery  shivered.  "I  think  they're  getting  im- 
patient," he  said. 

Flannery  hurried  back  to  the  pitcher's  box.  the 
turmoil  subsided,  and  he  burned  his  fast  one  over. 


"Dos  estrike!"  cried  the  umpire,  everybody  cheered, 
but  Herb  felt  a  tingling  in  his  elbow.  The  old  soup- 
bone  didn't  like  to  throw  the  high,  hard  one  any 
more. 

In  the  sixth  inning  Esperanza  led  Caridad  1-0. 
But  in  the  seventh  Flannery  walked  two  men  in  a 
row,  Caridad  tied  the  score,  and  the  crowd  set  the 
left-field  bleachers  afire.  His  arm  jumped  like  an 
aching  tooth,  while  he  waited  for  firemen  to  get  the 
blaze  under  control. 

In  the  eighth  Crumm  hit  a  solid  smash  to  left 
with  a  man  on  second,  and  the  Esperanza  fans 
screamed,  "Jonron!  Jonron!"  It  did  turn  out  to 
be  a  home  run,  flowers  and  hats  were  tossed  out  on 
the  field,  and  Esperanza  was  ahead  again. 

In  the  ninth  Herb  walked  two  more  men.  His 
hand  and  wrist  now  tingled  in  sympathy  with  his 
elbow.  He  heard  something  like  the  crack  of  a  bat, 
but  not  exactly,  and  the  dirt  jumped  at  his  feet. 
Crumm  came  racing  toward  him,  his  mask  in  hand, 
and  said,  "I  could  have  sworn  somebody  took  a  shot 
at  you!" 

"Somebody  did!"  Flannery  said. 

"They  told  me  fans  down  here  were  excitable," 
Crumm  said.  "But  they  never  hit  you,  now,  do 
they?" 

"Not  yet,"  Flannery  said.  "But  they  will." 

"Aw,  come  on,  finish  the  inning,"  Crumm  urged. 
"This  guy  Romulos  promised  me  a  hundred-buck 
bonus  for  every  homer,  and  another  hundred  if  we 
beat  this  team.  Why,  there's  money  down  here, 
boy!" 

"I  know,"  Flannery  said.  "I've  been  down  here 
two  years,  and  the  law  of  averages  says  my  luck  is 
running  out.  I'm  leaving." 

Flannery  picked  up  his  glove  and  got  the  side  out. 
The  rightists  swarmed  out  on  the  field,  tore  the 
bases  from  the  ground,  and  chased  Flannery  into 
the  dugout. 

Crumm  was  there  ahead  of  him,  laughing.  "What 
a  circus!"  he  said.  "What  a  town  for  baseball!  Bet 
you've  stashed  a  pile!" 

"I've  got  mine  salted,"  Flannery  admitted 
wearily. 

WHEN  all  was  quiet  outside,  they  walked  out  of 
the  dugout  onto  the  field.  Crumm  looked  up 
at  the  tropical  moon.  "Wonderful  climate,"  he  an- 
nounced. "Bet  the  women  are  wonderful,  too." 

"The  climate  is  all  right,"  Flannery  admitted. 
"Not  like  Missouri.  In  Missouri  it's  either  too  hot 
or  too  cold.  You  never  know." 

Herb  looked  up  at  the  "other  leagues"  score- 
board. He  wanted  to  see  what  the  Brownies  had 
done.  He'd  started  with  the  Brownies,  and  always 
had  an  affection  for  them.  All  the  scoreboard  said 
was,  "St.  Louis:  RAIN." 

So  it  was  raining  in  St.  Louis.  The  players  would 
be  in  their  nice  hotels,  or  in  their  own  homes,  with 
their  kids. 

And  if  it  was  raining  in  St.  Louis,  it  was  prob- 
ably raining  in  Crawford  County,  too.  That  big  un- 
titled farm  of  his  would  be  just  soaking  up  the  rain. 

The  next  morning,  when  Romulos  wanted  to 
know  why  the  best-paid  pitcher  in  South  America 
had  vanished  on  the  midnight  clipper,  all  Crumm 
could  think  of  was,  "I  dunno.  He  sort  of  acted 
like  he  had  a  sore  arm."  the  end 
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Like  father,  like  son 
/hen  it  comes  to  easy  shaving 


No  blades  or  brushes  or  bother  for  son  or  father  —  only  the 
quickest,  slickest  shaves  anyone  ever  had— just  pick  up  an 
all-new  Schick  Electric  Shaver—  and  shave 

tat  Gift  for  Father's  Day,  Graduation  Day —  any  day! 


EXT  to  allowances,  it's  the  biggest  father- 
son  discussion  topic. 

dads  have  battled  their  way  through 
la  for  years  — and  now  thousands  are 
ng  to  Schick  for  bother-free  shaving. 

»     ?  Because  all   you   do  is  pick  up  your 
:k  and  shave.  That's  all,  brother! 

>reparing  and  no  cleaning  up.  No  blades 
ther  with  and  no  soap  to  rub  in. 

what  about  the  whiskers? 

fairly  melt  before  those  V-16  Shearing 
j!  From  the  moment  you  press  the  Stop- 
Switch,  the  power -packed  motor  purrs 
»y  through  every  bit  of  stubble,  every 
of  wire,  from  sideburn  to  sideburn. 


You  wind  up  with  nothing  on  your  face  but 
smooth,  clean  skin— not  a  trace  of  cut  or  burn 

—  or  whiskers ! 

C'mon  dad  —  son — granddad!   C'mon,  wives, 
mothers  and  aunts! 

Get  an  all -new  Schick  at  your  nearest  dealer 

—  before  his  next  shave. 

SCHICK  INCORPORATED,  STAMFORD,  CONN. 

•  *  * 

You've  nothing  to  lose  but  your  whiskers! 

Buy  an  all-new  Schick  on  this  Trial-Buy  Plan. 
Shave  with  it  for  10  days.  If  you  don't  agree 
that  it's  the  easiest  way  of  shaving  you've 
ever  tried,  bring  it  back  to  your  dealer  and 
—HE  WILL  REFUND  YOUR  MONEY 
IN  FULL! 


'-new,  f/)roc/g/>  ana*  ffirovg/? 


Shaver 


Meet  the  Schick  Super.  New  shaving  ease  with 
V-16  Shearing  Heads.   New  Stop-Start  Switch. 
New  power-packed  motor.  New  streamlined 
Whisk-Its.  Only  $22.50. 
Schick  Colonel  with  new  3-M  head  .  .  .  $17.50 


The  Schick  Travel  Kit  . . . 

Answer  to  the  prayers  of 
any  man  who  ever  travels. 
A  genuine  leather  case  by 
Rumpp,  with  zipper  clo- 
sure, luggage- cloth  lining. 
Nylon  brush,  comb,  mir- 
ror, toothbrush  container, 
nail  file,  shaver  cord,  shaver 
cleaning  brush  and — THE 
ALL-NEW  $22.50  SCHICK 
SUPER.  Complete  Kit,  in- 
cludingFederalTax,$34.50 
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Top  off  yoor  shave  with  Seaforth 
Lotion  and  enjoy  the  bracing  air  of 
the  Scotch  Highlands— the  cool  crisp- 
ness  of  heather  and  fern! 
Seaforth  Lotion  soothes  and  cools 
.  .  .  smells  fresh,  not  fragrant.  Start 
your  days  — and  dates  — with  That 
Wonderful  Seaforth   Feeling!  m 

•^  V     SHAVING 


SHAVING 
LOTION 


In  handmade  stoneware  /ug, 
Only  100 
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LITTLE  ELECTRIC 
LANTERN! 


DELTA 


Buddy 
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tea  batteries 


AT  LAST— a  Utile  electric  lantern  that's  right 
in  size,  shape,  and  weight  —  the  Delta  Buddy! 
It's  small  (4"  x  4'i").  Carry  it  easily  in  palm 
of  hand  or  by  the  brightly  finished  handle.  It's 
shaped  right  —  for  glove  compartment,  tool 
chest,  pocket  or  purse.  And  it's  light  in  weight 
—  just  a  little  over  a  pound  with  two  standard 
flashlight  cells. 

Switch  glows  in  the  dark.  Case  is  tough, 
rust-proof  metal.  Light  beam  is  brilliant!  Buy 
at  hardware,  sport,  or  electric  stores. 

OILTA  POWItlite 
America's  favorite  all-purpose  elec- 
tric lantern. 6V'high,  not  including 
bail  or  handle.  Two  reflectors— 800 
ft.  spor,  bright  floodlight.  tJtttK 
Less  6-volt  Dattery *"? 

DILTA    RIOOTIIf* 

Revolving  electric  lantern.  Turns 
like  a  wheel.  Light  "stays  put"  at 
any  angle.  6Ji"  high  not  including 
bail. Brilliant 800 ft. beam,  enji 
Less  6-volt  battery *w 

Delta 

ILICTRIC  CO.,  MARION,  INDIANA 

Ort*finatort  and  World'*  Lorpocf 
rVocfvcvri   of  EUctric   Lantern. 


JUSTICE  MACGRUDER  PRESIDES 


"Your  Honor,  do  I  have  to  keep  my 
mouth  shut?"  demanded  Jimmy. 

"You  will  have  ample  opportunity  to 
refute  this  testimony  at  the  proper  time," 
Justice  MacGrudcr  said. 

"Okay.  But  I  just  want  to  ask  how 
anybody  can  look  into  the  eyes  of  a  help- 
less little  child  like  that  and  not  get 
goose-pimples  all  over  them.  Here  I 
was — " 

"Well,  whose  child  is  it?"  asked  Mac- 
Gruder. 

"It  belongs  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ober- 
man." 

"That  clarifies  everything,"  said  Mac- 
Gruder  sarcastically. 

"She  means  Jack  and  Harriet,"  Jimmy 
explained.  "Before  they  were  married 
they  always  used  to  be  setting  off  into 
the  wilderness.  They're  the  adventurous 
type.  This  particular  Saturday  they 
asked  me  to  drop  over.  When  I  got 
there  I  found  a  note  pinned  to  her.  They 
said  there  was  a  gold  rush  on  in  Mani- 
toba or  British  Columbia  or  somewhere. 
They  weren't  very  exact.  They  said  to 
take  care  of  Consuelo  until  they  got  back 
in  a  few  weeks  with  a  poke  full  of  gold. 
That  was  a  month  and  a  half  ago." 

"He  makes  it  sound  very  logical,"  pro- 
tested Betty.  "I  told  him  the  Obermans 
had  no  right  to  leave  us  with  a  child  on 
our  hands.  After  all,  what  do  I  know 
about  formulas  and  diaper  rashes  and 
all    that    sort    of    thing?" 

"And  I  consider  mar- 
riage a  sacred  thing  too," 
said  Jimmy.  "To  me  a 
woman  who  doesn't  like 
babies  is  inhuman." 

"Your  Honor,"protested 
Betty,  "I  do  too  like  babies. 
At  the  same  time,  I  don't 
see  why  I  have  to  take  care 
of  other  people's  children 
just  because  my  husband 
brings  them  home." 

"Is  this  your  principal 
complaint,  madam — that 
your  husband  brought 
home  a  child?" 

"Don't  forget  the  owl," 
said  Jerrold. 

"My  principal  com- 
plaint!" Betty  exclaimed. 
"I  haven't  even  spoken  of 
Mrs.  Minniver  yet.  It  was 
when  he  came  home  with 
Mrs.  Minniver  that  I  knew 
I  had  to  get  a  divorce." 

"She  is  trying  to  create 
a  false  impression,  Your 
Honor,"  said  Jimmy.  "I 
did  not  bring  Mrs.  Minni- 
ver home.  I  took  her  to 
Uncle  Harry's  place." 

"That's  right,"  declared 
Uncle  Harry,  trying  to 
loosen  his  uncomfortable 
standup  collar. 

"And  may  I  ask  who  you 
are?"  demanded  Justice 
MacGruder. 

"Me?  I'm  Uncle  Harry." 

The  judge  looked  to 
heaven  for  help,  but  there 
was  none  forthcoming.  In 
measured  tones  that  were 
obviously  an  exhibition  of 
his  ability  to  control  his 
temper  he  said,  "If  you  are 
a  witness  for  the  respond- 
ent, you  will  have  ample 
opportunity  to  testify  when 
he  presents  his  rebuttal." 

"Maybe  so,"  said  Uncle 
Harry.  "But  in  the  mean- 
time I  am  stuck  with  this 
Mrs.  Minniver.  I  told 
Jimmy  my  garage  was  no 
place  to  bring  her.  But  he 
says  to  me,  'You  just  take 
care  of  her  a  few  weeks  for 


Continued  from  page  17 

me,  Unc.  You  know  how  narrow- 
minded  Betty  is.' " 

"I'm  narrow-minded!"  Betty  Williams 
exploded.  "Well,  of  all  the — "  She 
sputtered  for  lack  of  words. 

"Well,  you  are  narrow-minded,"  in- 
sisted Jimmy.  "I  spent  only  my  own 
money  for  her.  The  trouble  with  you, 
you  don't  understand  a  man's  feelings  in 
a  situation  like  this.  You  don't  under- 
stand how — " 

Justice  MacGruder  pounded  his  desk 
with  the  ink  bottle.  "Williams,"  he  said, 
"if  what  I  suspect  is  true,  we  can  make 
short  work  of  this  case.  I  am  going  to 
ask  you  a  simple  question,  and  I  want 
a  forthright  answer.  Do  you  hold  an 
affection  for  the  aforesaid  Mrs.  Minniver 
in  detriment  to  the  reputation  of  your 
wife,  Elizabeth  Williams,  the  complain- 
ant in  the  proceeding?" 

"I  certainly  do  not,  Your  Honor," 
Jimmy  replied.  "Naturally  I'm  fond  of 
her.  I  put  my  arms  around  her  and  kiss 
her  once  in  a  while.  So  would  you  if 
you  knew  her." 

"I  told  him  not  to  bring  her  to  my 
garage,"  said  Uncle  Harry.  "A  garage 
is  no  place  for  a  horse,  Your  Honor.  I 
told  Jimmy  a  thousand  times — " 

"A  horse,"  said  Justice  MacGruder. 

"She's  not  a  horse,"  said  Jimmy. 
"She's  a  thoroughbred.  Her  name  is 
Mrs.    Minniver    out    of    Wartime,    by 
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Novelist.     She's  registered  in 
American  and  English  Stud  Boo 
a  maiden." 

"And  how  did  you  happen  to 
this — this  thoroughbred?"  Justice 
Gruder  asked. 

"Look,     Judge,"     said     Home 
Kelso.    "Can  I  testify  now?    I 
you  exactly  how  it  happened, 
standing  in  the  paddock,  and  t 
sidles  up  and  he  says,  'They're 
ain't  they?'     So  I  says,  'Yeah.' 
says,  'Especially  that  one  with  the 
eyes.'    I  figures  he  is  giving  me 
but  I  says,  'Yeah,'  anyway,  just 
what  his  grift  is.    So  he  says,  'He 
do  horses  like  that  cost?'     So 
'Them  donkeys  is  maidens.' 

"He  is  kind   of  surprised,  so 
tiently  explain  that  a  maiden  is 
that  ain't  ever  won  a  race.    I 
way  you  buy  donkeys  like  that  is 
in  a  claiming  bid.    Maybe,  I  says 
self,  he  is  a  new  badge  casing  the 
for  grifters,  and  is  actin'  the  Oi 

"  'What's  the  name  of  the  one  w 
lovely  eyes?'  he  says,  and  I  says, 
Mrs.  Minniver.  She  hasn't  won 
in  thirty-one  starts.  Anybody  whi 
to  file  a  bid  of  eight  hundred  bud 
the  stewards  can  own  her  in 
twenty  minutes.'  So  off  he  gi 
that's  the  last  I  know  until  this 
hands  me  the  paper." 

"I  couldn't  help  it 
Jimmy.     "Old   M 
rington    sent    me 
Greenmeadow     to 
some  stanchion  esti 
and  I  thought  I'd  sti 
look  around.  I  hadn 
been  to  a  race  tracl 
minute  I  looked  in 
Minniver's  eyes,  I  re 
she  needed  me. 

"And  from  then  o 
been  spending  half  hi 
down  at  Uncle  Harr 
rage,  currying  her 
feeding  her  oatmea 
cream,"  said  Betty, 
I  sit  home  and  take  c 
Consuelo." 

"Your  Honor,"  C 
Jerrold  said,  "it  sho\ 
perfectly  plain  by  no 
this  charming  y 
woman,  with  all  he 
before  her,  must  be 
of  the  shackles  that 
her  to  this  irrespo 
person  who  thinks  on 
the  horse  Mrs.  Mb 
than  he  does  of  her. 

"That's  bunk, 
Honor,"  said  Jimmy, 
nuts  about  Betty  and 
ways  was.  The  truth 
matter   is,   this   Jern 
soft  on  my  wife.    Ev 
high   school   he'd   fa 
over  himself  whenevt 
let  him  carry  her 
Why,  he  even — " 

"Please,  Your  He 
interrupted  Homes' 
Kelso,  "with  all  du 
spect  to  everybody,  I 
business  to  take  ca 
and  it's  already  post 
for  the  third.  Can't  1 
a  powder?" 

"You  stay  where 
are,"  said  Justice 
Gruder.  He  turnd 
Jimmy.  "What  do  yc 
tend  to  do  with  this  r 
this  Mrs.  Minniver, 
that  you've  bought  he 
"Well,  Your  Hono 
tell  you,"  said  Jii 
"When  I  looked  ink 
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eyes,  I  knew  why  sh«^;r,n" 
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0     thirty-one  races  without   ever 
.  »• 
oir 

WIT 

Shan't  see  out  of  one  of  them.  The 

■ 

is  it   the   veterinarians  didn't 

'e  was  blind?"  asked  MacGruder. 

I  ask  a  question?"  interrupted 

jurse." 

t  has  Mrs.  Minniver  being  blind 

!;ot  to  do  with  my  divorce?" 
d  ophthalmia  due  to  B  com- 
ncy,"  said  Jimmy.    "And  it's 
sy  to  detect.     I'm  giving  her 
and  oatmeal,  and  at  night  I 
romaine  lettuce  and  asparagus 

haven't  said  what  you  intend  to 

the  animal,  Mr.  Williams,"  said 

'MacGruder.      "After    all,    you 

lin  a  race  horse  in  a  garage." 

['s  what  I  keep  telling  him,"  said 

larry. 

ady'll  have  to  take  this  baby," 

Stevens  announced.     "And  I 

it  now!" 

[right,"  said   Betty.     "I   have   a 

[in  my  suitcase.     May  I,  Your 

iph,"  said  Justice  MacGruder. 
lly.    Coming  back  to,  ah — what 
fant's  name?" 
elo  Oberman." 
jelo  Oberman.    Where  did  you 
[parents  were?" 

ion't  know."  said  Jimmy.    "Up 

ICanadian   Rockies.     They'll   be 

tiey  always  come  back." 

is  to  me  that  we  have  here  a 

abandonment  in  the  statutory 

jf    the    word,"    declared    Mac- 

"I   consider   that   this   infant 

made  the  ward  of  the  county 

time  as  the  rightful  parents 


looked  from  Grandma  Stev- 

to  Jerrold  to  Jimmy.    "But — 

Consuelo  has  to  go  to  an  orphan 

en  I  don't  want  a  divorce.  I'll — 

get  it  some  other  time.    I'll  get 

Jack  and  Harriet  come  home. 

ow  would  anyone  know  that  at 

irty  every  afternoon  she  has  to 

ange  juice  or  she  gets  in  a  terrible 

■ 

court,"  said  MacGruder,  "will 
ider  advisement  the  proper  dis- 
l  of  Consuelo  Oberman.  At  this 
wisel  may  move  for  dismissal,  as 
nplainant,  Mrs.  Williams,  has  so 
ed." 

ly,"  said  Jerrold  glumly.     "I  re- 
;    lly  move  that  the  court  adjourn 
>ceeding." 

ce  MacGruder  nodded  at  Betty, 
rically,  you  have  the  right  to  ask 
:  Ijournment  of  the  proceeding, 
er,  counsel's  motion  is  denied.  I 
)  ask  the  respondent  some  further 
rns.  Exactly  what  do  you  mean 
uld  ophth — whatever  it  is." 
Jthalmia.  It's  an  affliction  to 
improperly  fed  animals  are  sub- 
f  the  animal  is  young  enough — 
►linniver,  for  instance,  is  a  three- 
d — it  readily  yields  to  expert 
ent." 

d  where  did  you  acquire  all  this 
UOnal  knowledge?' 
ny  looked  down  at  his  feet  mod- 
Tm  a  sort  of  animal  lover,  kind 
more  or  less  comes  naturally  to 
guess  if  I  wasn't  a  draftsman,  I'd 
ly  like  to  be  a  vet.  All  an  animal 
lave  to  do  is  look  at  each  other  to 
an  understanding." 
ice  MacGruder  fingered  his  chin 
itively.  Somewhat  hesitantly  he 
over  and  addressed  his  next  ques- 
a  lowered  voice.  "Er,  I've,  ah, 
a  good  bit  of  conversation  on  the 
t  of  whether  animals,  ah,  are  able 
to  certain  people.  Are  there  sub- 
1  grounds  for  supposing  that  ani- 
an  communicate  verbally,  or  is 
at  so  much — ah — poppycock?" 
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"Poppycock,  Judge."  said  Jimmy. 

"And  you  can  state  this  with  positive 
assurance.'" 

"Of  course.  Your  Honor.  They  don't 
need  to  talk.  They're  born  speaking  the 
language  of  love.  A  gentle  stroke  on  the 
cheek,  and  where  is  the  need  for  words?" 

"And  when  have  you  last  spoken  this 
lovely  language  in  the  presence  of  Mrs. 
Williams?" 

"I  don't  understand  you.  Judge." 

"You  testified  but  a  moment  ago  that 
you  are — what  was  the  phrase  you  used? 
— nuts  about  your  wife.  What  efforts 
have  you  recently  employed  to  assure 
this  little  lady  of  your  affection '" 

"Well,  Your  Honor,  the  truth  of  the 
matter  is  that  I've  been  sleeping  for  the 
last  couple  of  nights  in  the  office  of  Uncle 
Harry's  garage.  She — I  mean  Betty — 
told  me  I  had  to  choose  between  her  and 
Mrs.  Minniver.  I  couldn't  figure  out 
why  I  had  to  give  up  a  horse  because 
my  wife  was  jealous  of  her.  Some  of 
the  most  respected  men  in  the  country 
keep  a  horse  and  a  wife  at  the  same  time. 
She  just  got  so  nasty  about  it  I  decided 
to  move  to  the  garage." 

"Stand  up!"  said  Justice  MacGruder. 

"Yes,  sir." 

"It  is  my  considered  opinion  that  your 


"Swell  of  you  to  return  it.  You  can 
keep  my  Social  Security  card, 
driver's  license  and  the  other 
papers.  Just  give  me  the  money" 
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conduct  toward  your  wife  has  been 
reprehensible,  if  not  downright  cruel.  It 
is  perfectly  apparent  that  you  are  un- 
aware of  your  marital  responsibilities. 
It  is  impossible  to  look  upon  this  charm- 
ing young  lady  and  not  agree  that  she 
has  been  ill-treated,  neglected  and 
abused.  Do  you  still  contest  the  grant- 
ing of  a  decree?" 

"Doggone  it,  of  course  I  do!"  Jimmy 
exclaimed.  "Why  should  we  get  a  divorce 
when  I  love  Betty  and  Betty  loves  me?" 

Justice  MacGruder  turned  to  Mrs. 
Williams.  "The  respondent  alleges  cate- 
gorically that  you  still  harbor  sentiments 
of  enduring  affection  for  him.  Is  this 
true  or  isn't  it?" 

Betty  turned  to  Jerrold.  "I  didn't 
quite  catch  that." 

"He  wants  to  know,"  said  Jerrold, 
"if  you're  still  in  love  with  Jimmy." 

"Look,  Your  Honor!"  wailed  Home- 
stretch Kelso.     "I—" 

Justice  MacGruder  blinked  at  Kelso 
over  his  glasses.  "If  you  don't  sit  back  in 
your  seat  and  keep  quiet,  I'll  have  you 
locked  in  the  clink.  You  were  about  to 
say,  Mrs.  Williams?" 

"Yes,  I  suppose  I  am  in  love  with  him, 
Your  Honor,"  she  said.  "But  I  want  a 
little  security  in  life.  I'd  like  to  know 
what  tomorrow  is  going  to  bring.  After 
all,  I'm  only  human." 


"Williams,"  said  Justice  MacGruder 
severely,  "you  have  heard  the  testimony 
of  your  wife.  She  says  she  is  only  human. 
My  advice  to  you  is  to  go  over  and  speak 
to  her  in  the  language  of  love.  Stroke 
her  gently  upon  the  cheek  and  kiss  her. 
When  the  effect  of  this  has  taken  place, 
ask  her  to  forgive  you." 

"Your  Honor,  I  protest!"  exclaimed 
Jerrold.  "My  client  came  in  here  for  a 
divorce,  not  a  kiss.  On  her  behalf,  I  re- 
fuse to  settle  for  a  kiss." 

"Tell  me.  Counselor,"  said  Justice 
MacGruder.  "Exactly  what  is  your  in- 
terest in  complainant?" 

"Me?  Now,  wait  a  minute.  It's  this 
Williams  guy's  imagination  running 
away  with  him.  I've  got  a  girl  of  my 
own.  I  had  to  take  some  kind  of  a  case 
to  get  started,  didn't  I?  He's  just  a  sore- 
head because  I  beat  him  in  the  sixty- 
yard  hurdles." 

THE  complainant  was  wiping  lipstick 
from  the  respondent's  chin  when 
Justice  MacGruder  summoned  them  to 
stand  before  him. 

"Decree  denied,"  he  announced.  Ad- 
dressing Betty,  he  said,  "I  feel  sure,  from 
the  evidence  I  have  just  seen,  that  you 
are  willing  to  effect  a  reconciliation  with 
your  husband.  But,  in  order  that  the 
matter  of  Mrs.  Minniver  may  be  ad- 
judicated to  the  satisfaction  of  the  court, 
I  order  the  respondent  to  remain  in  my 
chambers  for  a  little  talk." 

"You  Will  see  that  something  is  done 
about  the  horse?"  said  Betty. 

"That's  just  what  I  have  in  mind." 

"And  I  can  keep  Consuelo  until  the 
Obermans  get  back?" 

"The  complainant's  request  is  granted. 
The  rest  of  you  may  go." 

Homestretch  made  for  the  door.  "Not 
you,"  commanded  the  judge.  "I  told 
you  to  remain  in  your  seat."  When  the 
others  had  gone,  MacGruder  motioned 
for  Jimmy  to  sit  up  beside  him.  "Did  I 
understand  you  correctly  when  you 
stated  a  few  moments  ago  that  you  have 
only  to  look  at  an  animal  to  reach  a 
perfect  understanding?" 

"Yes,  sir." 

"Well,  now,  about  Mrs.  Minniver. 
How  is  her  eye  coming  along?" 

"Fine,"  said  Jimmy. 

"And  have  you,  ah,  engaged  in  any 
of  this  telepathic  communication  with 
regard  to  her,  shall  we  say,  fitness  to 
engage  in  racing  competition?" 

"I  think  she's  in  condition  to  race  the 
legs  off  anything  in  this  part  of  the 
country." 

"Exactly,"  murmured  Justice  Mac- 
Gruder, rubbing  his  hands  together. 
"Now,  ah — suppose  I  supplied  the 
wherewithal  to  enter  her  in  a  few  forth- 
coming matches.  Suppose  Homestretch 
here,  who  is  a  canny  student  of  horse- 
flesh, got  her  into  running  shape.  How 
would  a  three-way  split  of  the  purses 
strike  you?" 

"Fine,"  said  Jimmy.  "But  how  would 
it  strike  my  wife?  After  all,  I  don't  want 
to  be  up  here  a  month  from  now  defend- 
ing another  divorce  suit." 

"Have  no  fear  on  that  score,"  said 
Justice  MacGruder.  "You  just  go  home 
and  converse  with  her  in  the  language 
of  love,  and  Kelso  and  I  will  attend  to 
all  the  outside  details." 

"That's  right,"  said  Homestretch,  a 
peculiar  light  in  his  eyes. 

"Anyway,"  added  His  Honor,  "as  long 
as  she  has  George  Jerrold  for  an 
attorney,  she'll  never  get  a  divorce,  take 
my  word  for  it." 

"Well,  I  don't  know,"  Jimmy  mur- 
mured uncertainly.  "You  saw  what 
she's  like  when  she's  aroused." 

"Look,"  said  Homestretch,  consulting 
his  watch.  "The  fifth  at  Greenmeadow 
is  over  and  done  with.  Why  don't  we  go 
down  to  Uncle  Harry's  garage  and  look 
this  nag  over?" 

"That's  an  excellent  suggestion,"  said 
Justice  MacGruder.   "The  proceeding  is 

Closed."  THE  END 
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With  a  bag  of  1949  Louisville  Grand 
Slam  Golf  Clubs  over  his  shoulder, 
Dad  can  write  his  own  fun  ticket  every 
time  he  plays.  There  are  Grand  Slam 
models  for  men  and  lady  golfers  in 
both  right  and  left  hand. 

Write  for  fret,  full-color  catalog.  Make  your 
choice  and  your  sporting  goods  dealer  u  ill 
be  glad  to  supply  you.  Address  Dept.  C-6, 
Hillerich  &  Bradsby  Co.,    Louisville  2,   Ky. 


Genuine 
Persimmon 
heads  on  all 
Grand  Slam 
wood  clubs. 


GRAND  SLAM 

COLF  CLUBS 


THE  FINEST  YOU  EVER  LAID  HANDS  ON 


6 
COLORS 

Block  Red 

Green         Blue 
4  EXTRA  LARGE  LEADS     Brown  Yellow 


MARKING 


PENCIL 


AT  STATIONERY,  DRUG,  VARIETY  STORES 

1IST0  PENCIL   CORP..  ALAMEDA,  CALIFORNIA 

IN  CANADA:  LISIO  PRODUCTS, ITD.,  VANCOUVER,!. C. 


Easy  to  fix ...  serves  six 
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MELT  3  tbsp.  cooking  fat  •  Stir  in 
3  tbsp.  flour.  Add  salt  and  pepper  • 
ADD  1  small  minced  onion,  1  tbsp. 
minced  parsley,  2  cups  milk  •  Stir 
smooth  and  cook  till  thickened  • 


SLICE  thin  four  large  boiled  pota- 
toes to  layer  in  casserole;  top  with 
SPAM  slices  •  Pour  on  sauce,  sprin- 
kle with  buttered  bread  crumbs  • 
BAKE  at  375°-30  minutes.  Serves  6. 


BAKE  A  SPAM!  Score,  Stud  with  cloves. 
Rub  with  sauce:  >3  cup  brown  sugar,  y, 
tsp.  vinegar,  1  tsp.  prepared  mustard,  1 
tsp.  water.  Bake  20  min.  at  400°;  baste. 


SPAM  DIMNIR.  Ten  minutes  to  fry  SPAM 
and  cook  beans  while  potatoes  bake.  A 
bright  idea  for  lunch  or  family  dinner — 
everybody  likes  SPAM's  pure  pork  flavor. 


THE  LADY  WHO  LICKED 
JOHN  L.  LEWIS 


Continued  front  page  IS 


situation,  they  nibbled  away  at  this  sav- 
ings fund  to  meet  current  expenses,  but 
as  the  payless  siege  stretched  from  weeks 
into  months,  Jim  made  arrangements 
with  a  bank  for  a  loan.  He  agreed  to  pay 
back  the  money  in  a  lump  sum,  when  and 
if  the  Senate  confirmed  him;  otherwise, 
he  would  return  it  over  a  five-year  pe- 
riod. In  effect,  he  and  Ruth  hocked  their 
future. 

Neither  complained,  either  publicly  or 
to  friends.  Entertainment  was  cut  down 
to  the  minimum,  and  so-called  luxuries 
were  eliminated  altogether.  Plans  to  buy 
clothes,  furniture,  things  for  the  house- 
all  were  put  .off  indefinitely. 

Children's  Lives  Unspoiled 

Yet,  Jim  and  Ruth  made  every  effort 
to  insulate  the  children  from  the  fight  and 
the  effects  of  the  struggle.  For  the  kids — 
Brown,  eleven;  Bruce,  nine;  Douglas, 
seven;  Hudson,  five;  and  Roberta  Olsen, 
eight — life  went  on  as  usual:  happy,  gay 
and  exciting.  Both  Jim  and  Ruth  liked 
to  take  the  gang  out  on  hikes  into  woods 
near  their  home.  There  were  toys  to  be 
made  down  in  the  cellar  woodworking 
shop;  there  was  wood  chopping  to  be 
done;  and  there  was  gardening. 

A  reporter  interviewed  Dr.  Boyd  after 
he  had  been  working  for  eight  months 
without  salary  and  asked  the  Australian- 
born  mineralogist  whether  he  still  main- 
tained the  Aussie  custom  of  eating  steak 
for  breakfast. 

"Huh,"  Dr.  Boyd  replied.  "We  rarely 
eat  meat  at  all." 


Jim  Boyd's  remark  created  the  w 
sion  that   perhaps  his  kids  wercl 
hungry,  and   again   family  and  B 
barraged  them  with  proffers  o{\ 
ance.    But  the  Boyds  still  firmly 
help. 

Sure,  Ruth  admits  there  were  m| 
when  she  was  angered  by  the  sill 
"I  was  irked,  all  right,"  she  said,( 
never   was   prepared   to   throw 
towel." 

The  Boyds  have  a  three-acre 
land  in  Maryland.  There's  a  go 
garden  and  the  family,  adults  ac 
alike,  raise  all  kinds  of  vegetables, 
berries,  too.   There  has  never 
question  about  the  Boyds  having  i 
to  eat.   Their  meals  abound  witl 
tables  and  fruits  raised  and  cani| 
themselves. 

As  for  Mehitabel  and  Archie,  tj 
brown-and-white  cats,  there  wasf 
for  them  to  eat,  too,  and  if  the 
ration  was  not  enough  there  were| 
of  field  mice  near  by. 

Jim's  penchant  for  carpentry  i 
chine  work  helped  a  little  during  I 
pay   freeze.    He   and    Ruth  pitclj 
helping  fix  up  the  unfinished  upsfc 
so   happens   they   both   like  to 
around  repairing  things. 

Through  it  all,  Jim  Boyd  threw  1 
into  his  work  at  the  bureau  with  1 
acteristic  driving  energy.  He  put  i 
hours,  usually  showing  up  for  wJ 
8:00  a.m.  and  leaving  around  6:li| 
which  is  two  hours  after  the  regula  | 
ting  time. 

There  was  so  much  work  to  be  d I 
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Macedoine  of  Fresh  Fruit  from  Pierre's  in  New  York  City 


PIERRE'S  at  52  East  Fifty-third 
Street  is  one  of  the  best  of  those  in- 
timate little  French  restaurants  with 
which  New  York  abounds.  Since  it 
is  near  the  Columbia  Broadcasting 
Studios,  it  is  interestingly  haunted 
by  radio  performers,  producers  and 
advertising  people. 

Pierre  Ferro,  the  headman  and  a 
chef  himself,  is  a  restaurateur  of 
charm,  humor  and  bounce.  He  re- 
cently opened  Westbury  Manor, 
which  he  modestly  dubs  "the  finest 
restaurant  on  Long  Island." 

Patd  Maison  at  Pierre's  is  some- . 
thing  not  to  be  missed,  and  the  Swiss 
cheese  souffle  comes  golden,  deli- 
cate and  fiery  hot  to  your  table  in 
individual  baking  dishes.  It  is  a 
beautiful  thing  to  see  and  to  eat. 

Luncheons  are  from  $1.75  to 
$2.50,  dinners  from  $3  to  $5.  The 
tiny  bar  serves  excellent  drinks. 

I've  chosen  the  perfect  all-year- 


round  dessert  from  Pierre's  for  you 
to  do  at  home. 

MACEDOINE  OF  FRESH  FRUIT 

Depending  upon  the  season,  com- 
bine any  three  or  four  of  the  fruits 
available.  A  June  mixture  which 
will  give  you  an  idea  of  an  ample 
quantity  for  4: 

1  cantaloupe 

I  lb.  seedless  white  grapes 
1  cup  strawberries,  halved 
\  cup  fresh  pineapple 

Wash  grapes  and  dry  well.  Cut 
up  pineapple,  and  use  a  round  ball 
cutter  for  the  cantaloupe.  Slice 
berries.  Put  all  together.  Sprinkle 
lightly  with  powdered  sugar,  if  de- 
sired, and  anoint  with  lime,  lemon 
or  orange  juice,  or.  if  you  prefer, 
add  maraschino  juice  or  kirsch.  Let 
stand  in  refrigerator  at  least  two 
hours  before  serving. 
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ig  and  operating  synthetic  fuel 
demonstration  plants,  seeking 
method  of  converting  the  vast 
3  shale  beds  into  oil,  developing 
nd  building  up  stock  piles  of 
copper,  lead,  zinc  and  some 
ic  minerals  in  all,  helium  pro- 
developing   new   types  of  ex- 
and,   despite   John    L.    Lewis' 
barbs,  working  to  cut  down 
ems  and  casualties, 
g  back  now,  Jim  Boyd  can  see 

'a  desperate  gamble.*' 
was  too  deeply  absorbed  in  my 
realize  it  then,'"  he  says.  "Ruth 
brunt  of  it.  She  had  time  to 
ut  it.  But  she  is  not  the  kind  to 
n  her  face  or  in  her  manner.  She 
:  that  there  were  no  vexing  prob- 
me  at  home.  She  saw  to  it  that  I 
to  throw  all  my  energy  into  the 
She  carried  the  heavier  burden, 
>ugh  it  all  encouraged  me  in  my 
d  never  had  any  doubt  that  the 
vould  finally  come  through  with 
irmation." 
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itical  Prophets  Fumbled 


fall  of  1948  the  outlook  for  the 
as  grimmer  than  ever.  Certainly 
;wey  would  be  under  no  obliga- 
:arry  on  the  battle  for  confirma- 
11  the  political  prophets  agreed 
irry  S.  Truman  didn't  have  a 
)f  a  chance  getting  elected  Presi- 
Ir.  Truman  had  never  asked  Jim 
s  party  affiliation;  for  that  mat- 
ther  had  Secretary  Krug.  But 
it  Truman  had  vowed  to  back 
vn  the  line. 

te  to  back  down  in  a  fight,"  Presi- 
uman  had  said,  in  effect,  when  he 
im  to  the  White  House  the  year 
vith  the  Atomic  Energy  job  offer, 
dded,  "I'll  leave  the  decision  up 
Jim."  Ever  since  Jim — and  Ruth 

Ihosen  to  stay  and  fight,  the  Presi- 
i  taken  every  opportunity  to  en- 
*:Jim. 

-  for  June  4,  1949 


A  "friendly"  senator  approached  Dr. 
Boyd  and  confided  that  in  view  of  John 
L.'s  unyielding  opposition,  it  was  hope- 
less to  expect  to  win. 

Friends  urged  Jim  to  give  up  public 
service  and  instead  take  any  one  of  a 
dozen  jobs  in  industry  with  more  pay  and 
less  heartache. 

Around  Washington,  Jim  Boyd  was 
regarded  with  awe.  "A  stubborn  fellow," 
folks  said  in  admiration.  "Not  stubborn, 
but  persevering,"  insisted -Ruth  Boyd. 
John  L.  Lewis  couldn't  understand  at  all 
why  Jim  Boyd  was  so  "tenacious." 
Through  various  statements  and  editori- 
als in  his  UMW  Journal,  Lewis  hinted 
darkly  that  Dr.  Boyd  might  indeed  be  an 
agent  of  those  coal-mine  operators  who 
were  more  concerned  with  costs  than 
with  mine  safety.  Why  else  would  any- 
one stand  so  much  abuse  without  pay? 

Strangely — perhaps  it  was  not  so 
strange,  knowing  the  Boyds — neither  Jim 
nor  Ruth  expressed  or  felt  rancor  toward  i 
Lewis.  ,"I  admire  the  man,"  Ruth  once 
said.  "Lewis  is  as  clever  as  he  can  be. 
He  always  goes' after  things,  although  I 
can't  say  I  admire  the  way  he's  going 
after  Jim." 

John  L.'s  big  fault,  in  the  opinion  of 
Ruth  Boyd,  is  that  he  has  a  poor  sense  of 
judgment.  "Anybody  who  doesn't  appre- 
ciate the  ability  of  Jim  Boyd  has  no  judg- 
ment," she  commented. 

"Everywhere  he's  ever  been,"  Ruth 
went  on,  "Jim  has  inspired  the  people 
working  with  him,  around  him.  People 
usually  like  him,  and  so  would  John  L. 
if  he'd  give  himself  a  chance  to  get  to 
know  Jim." 

Ruth  Boyd  never  met  John  L.  Lewis. 
Jim  has  met  him  only  once,  in  March, 
1947,  when  Lewis  appeared  before  the 
Senate  committee  to  denounce  Boyd's 
nomination.  Later,  when,  as  acting  head 
of  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  Boyd  established 
the  Secretary  of  Interior's  National  Bitu- 
minous Coal  Council  to  deal  with  the  i 
economics  and  conservation  problems  of 
the  soft  coal  industry,  Lewis  refused  to  I 
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Most  power  per  pound  .  .  .  most  per- 
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Tested  Martin  Outboard  Motor  line! 
Man  a  Martin  and  you'll  know  why 
Martin  owners  everywhere  enthusias- 
tically report  .  .  .  Martin  Motors  are 
truly   the   best   outboards   ever   built! 
Exclusive  Martin  features   mean 
more  enjoyment  for  the  entire  family, 
too!    Martin   mechanically    controlled 
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intake  poppet  valves  in  a 
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outboard  motors  in  many  years.  They  give  Martin 
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proof  starting,  and  even  fuel  distribution  resulting  in 
more  power  per  pound. 
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participate  either  personally  or  through 
a  representative. 

Despite  Lewis'  profligate  use  of  intem- 
perate language,  Jim  and  Ruth  Boyd  feel 
that  John  L.'s  attacks  on  Jim  are  not  per- 
sonal. "John's  a  wonderful  actor,"  Ruth 
told  an  acquaintance.  ("My  life  is  but  a 
stage  .  .  ."  Lewis  said  on  one  occasion. 
And  once  he  asked  aloud,  "What  makes 
me  tick?  Is  it  power  I  am  after,  or  am  I  a 
Saint  Francis  in  disguise,  or  what?") 

John  L.  Reveals  His  Motive 

Only  on  one  occasion,  in  a  burst  of 
emotion,  did  John  L.  publicly  disclose 
his  real  reason  for  opposing  Dr.  Boyd. 
"In  the  name  of  all  the  coal  miners  in 
the  country,"  Lewis  shouted,  "I  want  to 
say  to  the  committee  now  .  .  .  that  the 
coal  miners  do  not  want  to  work  in  these 
mines  with  only  that  pro- 
tection that  would  come 
from  a  man  appointed  by 
J.  A.  Krug  to  safeguard 
their  lives.  ..." 

Lewis  had  built  up  a 
frenzy  of  hatred  for  Krug 
during  the  soft  coal  mine 
strike  in  1946  when  the 
government  found  it  nec- 
essary to  seize  the  mines  in 
order  to  prevent  industry- 
paralyzing  strikes.  Krug 
was  the  President's  coal 
mines  administrator.  He 
yielded  numerous  conces- 
sions to  the  United  Mine 
Workers,  including  the 
original  five-cents-per-ton 
contribution  to  the  miners' 
welfare  fund — now  20 
cents  a  ton  and  amounting 
to  $100,000,000  a  year— 
but  Krug  never  did  yield 
enough  to  satisfy  John  L. 

Most  often,  John  L.  and 
his  lieutenants  charged  that 
Dr.  Boyd  was  "unqualified" 
for  the  Bureau  of  Mines 
directorship  because  the 
agency  had  been  estab- 
lished in  1910,  through  the 
urging  of  the  miners,  to 
promote  mine  safety  and 
health,  whereas  Jim  Boyd 
lacked  practical  coal-min- 
ing experience.  Safety  is 
the  important  function  of 
the  bureau,  Lewis  declared. 

He  ignored  the  fact  that 
the  scope  of  the  bureau's 
work  had  widened  to  in- 
clude national  security  ac- 
tivities and  that  mine-safety 
operations  now  utilize  but 
14  per  cent  of  the  Bureau 
of  Mines  personnel  and  an- 
nual budget.  Besides,  Lewis  argued,  in- 
asmuch as  the  UMW  represented  the 
largest  single  bloc  of  the  country's  min- 
ers, the  UMW  ought  to  have  something 
to  say  about  the  naming  of  the  director 
of  the  bureau.  In  other  words,  John  L. 
was  saying  that  he  ought  to  have  the  right 
to  veto  the  President's  nomination. 

Lewis  tried  hard  at  the  beginning  to 
be  impersonal  about  Dr.  Boyd.  "We 
know  nothing  to  his  detriment,"  Lewis 
confessed  to  the  Senate  committee.  "He 
may  be  a  man  of  character.  He  may  be 
a  scientist  of  eminence.  We  don't  know." 
But  the  miners  resented,  Lewis  asserted, 
the  selection  of  someone  out  of  "obscur- 
ity." 

It  is  true  that  Jim  Boyd  "didn't  know 
a  soul"  when  he  first  came  to  Washington 
in  1941  to  serve  as  chief  of  the  metals  and 
minerals  division  of  the  War  Department. 

But  by  the  end  of  five  years'  war 
service  he  was  recognized  as  one  of  the 
armed  forces'  outstanding  experts  on  re- 
quirements and  allocations,  not  only  of 
minerals  but  of  all  materials.  He  was 
General  Lucius  Clay's  right-hand  man 
when  the  latter  was  director  of  materiel. 
And  when  Clay  went  overseas  to  run  the 
American    occupation    government    in 


Germany,  Jim  Boyd  went  along  to  be- 
come director  of  industries. 

"We  were  amazed  to  learn  how  many 
people  had  heard  of  Jim,"  says  Ruth 
with  understandable  pride. 

Secretary  of  Interior  Krug  explained 
his  selection  of  Boyd,  whose  ability  to 
perform  he  had  been  able  to  test  within 
the  War  Production  Board,  this  way: 

"The  task  of  directorship  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Mines  no  longer  embraces  tech- 
nical attainment  alone.  The  man  selected 
for  this  position  must  have  a  broad  com- 
prehension of  resource  problems  and  a 
thorough  understanding  of  the  economic 
and  security  aspects  of  our  national  min- 
erals situation.  In  other  words,  this  man 
must  be  primarily  a  minerals  statesman." 

Jim  Boyd  cut  his  eyeteeth  on  mining. 
Julian  Boyd,  his  father,  once  operated  a 
gold  field  in  western  Australia.  Jim  was 


Dr.  and  Mrs.  James  Boyd  pose  with  two  of  their  four  sons, 
Bruce,  9,  and  Hudson,  5,  in  their  Colesville,  Maryland,  home, 
which  served  as  a  fortress  during  the  battle  with  Lewis 


born  there,  in  1904 — in  the  mining  town 
of  Kanowna.  At  three,  Jim  fell  down  an 
abandoned  70-foot  shaft,  but  was  res- 
cued unscathed. 

When  the  elder  Boyd  went  off  to  the 
first  World  War,  Jim's  mother  ignored 
the  threat  of  submarines  and  took  her 
brood  of  four  to  England,  there  to  ad- 
vance their  education. 

After  that  war  Julian  became  superin- 
tendent of  mines  in  Death  Valley  for  the 
Pacific  Borax  Company  and,  in  1922, 
brought  his  family  to  Hollywood.  Three 
years  later  he  took  the  oath  of  citizen- 
ship, and  Jim,  short  of  his  twenty-first 
birthday  by  a  month,  automatically  ac- 
quired American  citizenship. 

At  Hollywood  High  School,  and  at  the 
California  Institute  of  Technology,  Jim 
studied  for  aviation  engineering.  Then  he 
became  interested  in  a  new  field  of  min- 
ing—geophysical prospecting.  He  spent 
the  next  two  years  ranging  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  probing  the  earth's 
crust  for  minerals.  In  1929  he  decided 
to  carve  a  career  in  mining.  He  entered 
the  Colorado  School  of  Mines,  near  Den- 
ver, to  study  geology  and  geophysics.  He 
earned  his  master's  degree  and  his  doc- 
torate, and  then  stayed  on  as  a  member 


of  the  faculty,  building  up  a  thriving  con- 
sulting practice  on  the  side. 

He  met  Ruth  in  the  winter  of  1931.  It 
happened  at  a  party  given  by  the  honor- 
ary housemother  of  Alpha  Tau  Omega, 
of  which  Jim  was  president.  Ruth  was 
an  attractive  girl,  quiet,  but  with  a  keen 
sense  of  humor. 

"Three  weeks  after  we'd  first  met,  I 
told  her  I  was  going  to  marry  her,"  Jim 
vividly  remembers. 

Denver-born,  Ruth  had  been  reared  in 
a  comfortable  home  in  the  country-club 
district.  Her  father,  Dr.  Harry  Brown, 
is  a  prominent  obstetrician,  and  her 
mother  a  civic  leader. 

"A    forceful    couple,"    says    Jim    of 
Ruth's  parents.    "They  refused  to  spoil 
Ruth,  although  she  was  an  only  child." 
After  being  graduated  from  Colorado 
State  University,  Ruth  returned  to  Den- 
ver to  teach  languages  at 
Randell  School  run  by  an 
aunt. 

Ruth  had  been  teaching 
a  couple  of  years  when  she 
first  met  Jim,  a  handsome, 
personable  six-footer.  She 
liked  his  sun-bronzed  face, 
the  trace  of  crisp  Aussie  in 
his  speech,  his  blending  of 
light-spiritedness  and  ear- 
nestness. After  that  first 
meeting  there  were  horse- 
back rides  and  trips  to  the 
mines.  The  mine  visits  were 
made  as  part  of  Jim's  work 
for  his  master's  degree,  but 
it  was  so  easy  to  convert 
the  trips  to  delightful  pic- 
nics. Jim  and  Ruth  were 
married  in  August  of  1932. 
The  succeeding  nine  years 
were  serene.  The  Boyds  ac- 
quired a  rambling  house 
and  two  boys.  Then,  in 
August  of  1941,  Reserve 
Captain  James  Boyd  was 
called  to  active  duty.  He 
was  assigned  to  Washing- 
ton. Ruth  followed  with 
the  children  and  was  joined 
by  the  housekeeper,  Mrs. 
Olsen,  and  her  daughter; 
and  they  made  their  home 
in  a  rented  house  in  sub- 
urban Virginia. 

Jim  Boyd  worked  day 
and  night,  first  on  minerals 
programs,  later  on  all  kinds 
of  material.  Ruth,  mean- 
while, brought  two  more 
boys  into  the  world  and, 
like  so  many  other  Ameri- 
can wives  during  the  war, 
not  only  held  the  fort  at 
home  but  helped  out  in  the 
Red  Cross  as  well. 
It  was  in  1945,  when  General  Clay 
took  over  the  prodigious,  pioneering  task 
of  running  an  occupied  country,  that  he 
urged  Jim -to  go  with  him.  Jim  and 
Ruth  talked  it  over. 

With  the  end  of  the  war  in  sight,  Colo- 
nel Jim  Boyd  was  certain  of  an  early  dis- 
charge. Going  with  General  Clay  would 
mean  an  indefinite  length  of  duty  and 
separation  from  the  family.  But  Jim 
went  with  General  Clay. 

The  Army's  Need  Was  Greater 

"We  decided  the  general  needed  Jim 
more  than  the  family  did."  Ruth  says. 
"Clay  had  an  almost  impossible  task  and 
he  needed  people  he  could  trust." 

Colonel  Boyd  was  made  director  of  in- 
dustries in  Germany.  His  job  was  to 
liquidate  Germany's  war  potential  and 
at  the  same  time  rehabilitate  industry, 
including  German  mines.  Jim  Boyd's 
exemplary  efforts  in  Germany  earned 
him  a  second  decoration;  he  had  re- 
ceived the  first — the  Legion  of  Merit — 
for  his  work  in  Washington. 

In  the  summer  of  1946  Jim  Boyd  re- 
turned to  civilian  life.  He  turned  down 
Interior  Secretary  Krug's  request  that  he 
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join  his  staff.    He  turned  dov 
industry. 

He  and  Ruth  decided  it 
return  their  family  to  the 
of  a  college  professor's  life, 
back  to  the  Colorado  School  off 
become  dean  of  the  faculty, 

But  Secretary  Krug  refused 
no  for  an  answer.    By  March  ol 
had  convinced  the  school,  Jim  ;|j  | 
that  Jim's  background  and  abi/' 
needed  to  run  the  Bureau  of  Mil;.'] 
was  how  Jim  and  Ruth  unsus.pji 
stepped  into  the  greatest  battle  f 
lives. 

Dr.  Boyd  immediately  bcca 
cerned  over  the  shortage  of  v, 
erals  and  sought  development 
resources  to  fortify  stock  piles, 
other  government  officials  were 
of  future  emergencies.  The 
principal  project  is  to  discover 
sive  means  of  converting  our 
coal  deposits  into  oil. 

Scientists  under  Boyd  are  alsc 
practical   methods   of  convei 
useless  oil  shale  into  liquid  . 
Colorado  shale  deposit  alone 
potentially  three  times  more  i 
the  American  present  liquid  r 
cording  to  Dr.  Boyd. 

Progress  in  Mine  Safe 

Despite  John  L.'s  reluctance 
operate,  Dr.  Boyd  drove  ahead 
improved     mine-safety    progra 
asked  for  100  more  inspectors, 
from  Congress.     He  streamlin 
administration  to  permit  more 
tions  of  more  mines  each  mon 
assigned  engineers  to  develop  ne 
techniques.    He   initiated   safei 
tion  programs  among  mine  offi 
workers.    He  succeeded  in  cutti 
the  number  of  accidents  and 
— only  a  little,  to  be  sure,  but  en 
show  an  encouraging  approach 
problem. 

Nonetheless,    Lewis    remain 
mant.    When,  early  this  year,  P 
Truman   again   asked   for  appr 
Dr.  Boyd,  the  UMW  leader  call 
week  protest  strike  against  com 
Some  450,000  miners  put  dowj 
tools. 

This  demonstration  of  Lewis' 
tiveness  only  served  to  ignite  stro 
ings  for  Dr.  Boyd  right  in  the  mil 
the  protest  strike. 

For  two  years  Lewis  had  been 
thwart    Senate    confirmation 
Boyd's  appointment.  And  for  15 
the  acting  head  of  the  Bureau 
had  carried  on  his  work  withoi 
Then,  on  March  22d,  the  Senate 
acted.    It  gave  its  approval  to  Dr 
Boyd  as  director  of  the  bureau. 

For  John  L.  Lewis  it  was  his     ' 
public  defeat  since  1940  when 
nally  failed  to  rally  the  votes  of  1 
and  the  miners — on  behalf  of  V 
Willkie. 

For  Jim  and  Ruth  Boyd,  it  was 
cation.  Neither  was  elated  by  t 
tory. 

"Jim  had  a  job  to  do  that  peoplt 
government  and  in  the  minerals 
try  thought  he  could  do  best, 
placed  their  faith  in  him.    Jim  a 
let  them  down,"  Ruth  said. 

Several  days  later,  friends  ai 
mirers  filled  the  huge  auditorium 
Interior  Department  to  see  Dr. 
sworn  in.  The  Boyd  househol 
there,  too,  all  except  Brown  and 
las,  who  were  in  Denver  with 
grandparents.  There  were  cheei 
applause,  and  even  a  few  tears 
there  were  no  tears  in  the  eyes  o 
Boyd.  As  always,  her  face  was  cal 
her  eyes  were  bright. 

Perhaps  she  was  thinking  abo 
two  great  decisions  of  her  life.  TbT 
to  marry  Jim  Boyd,  had  brought  fc 
both  happiness;  the  second,  to  figi' 
integrity,  had  brought  them  both' 
of  mind.  THi 
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Operation 


Great  opportunities  to  develop  executive  and  managerial 
ability  make  an  Army  NCO's  career  worth  while.  Here,  at 
Fort  Jackson,  home  of  the  famous  5th  Infantry  Division, 
Regular  Army  men  become  skilled  in  planning  and  leadership. 


Lessons  in  sportsmanship  come  naturally  from  our  soldiers  - 
help  unofficially  in  the  Army's  task  of  bringing  democracy  to 
occupied  lands.  This  soldier  of  the  24th  Infantry  Division  in 
Japan  takes  pride  in  his  after-hours  role. 


1    '       - 


equipment  means  our  modern  divisions  must  have 
in     communications,     fire-power,     many     other 
lere  at  Ft.  Dix,  home  of  the  9th  Infantry  Division, 
e  fieldmen  study  a  complicated  switchboard. 


Leadership,  initiative,  quick  thinking  are  recognized  and 
rewarded  in  the  Army.  The  non-commissioned  officer  of  the 
11th  Airborne  Division  directs  his  men  as  they  set  up 
mortars  and  machine  guns  after  a  drop  through  space. 


Your  soldiers  work  hard  .  .  .  but  also  have  time  for  play. 
Dances  like  this  one,  attended  by  enlisted  men  of  the  3rd 
Infantry  Division,  are  common  at  all  Army  camps  and  posts. 
Army   athletic   teams  also  offer  recreational  opportunities. 
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Because  Ihey  are  safe  .  .  . 
and  spendable  like  cash  every- 
where. In  denominations  of  $10, 
$20,  $50  and  $100  . . .  cost  7St 
per  $100.  Buy  them  at  your  bank. 
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NOBODY  PUSHES  BOB  AROUND 


When  Montgomery  airo  Thomson  de- 
livered the  Guild's  ultimatum,  Mayer 
nodded  to  Bioff  and  the  two  of  them 
left  the  room. 

On  their  return,  a  few  minutes  later, 
Mayer  announced  that  the  studios  would 
recognize  the  Guild.  One  word  from 
Bioff  had  apparently  accomplished  the 
trick.  As  they  left  Mayer's  house,  Thom- 
son turned  to  Montgomery  and  said, 
"Wasn't  that  wonderful  of  Bioff?" 

Montgomery,  who  had  once  enter- 
tained Harry  Bridges  for  the  express 
purpose  of  acquainting  himself  with  the 
subtleties  of  trade-unionism,  made  a 
reply  which  has  since  become  a  classic 
bit  of  advice  for  apprentice  organizers. 
Holding  up  his  forefinger  in  a  warning 
gesture,  he  said,  "Watch  it!" 

As  it  was  later  proved  in  court,  Bioff 
was  a  Capone  labor  racketeer,  extorting 
enormous  tribute  from  the  studios  in  re- 
turn for  keeping  the  motion-picture 
operators  docile.  He  had  stepped  into 
the  Guild  negotiations,  not  out  of  any 
burning  concern  for  labor,  but  because 
he  planned  to  take  over  that  union  for 
his  own  purposes,  one  of  which  would 
be  to  restrain  it  from  making  stiff  de- 
mands of  the  studios. 

Three  weeks  later  he  made  his  first 
move.  This  took  the  form  of  a  phone 
call  to  Montgomery,  then  the  Guild 
president,  asking  him  to  reinstate  a 
woman  who  had  been  suspended  by  the 
Guild  for  90  days.  Despite  his  blithe 
spirit  on  the  screen,  Montgomery  is  ca- 
pable of  unequivocal  brusqueness  when 
angered.  In  this  instance  he  simply  hung 
up  on  Bioff.  This  unprecedented  rude- 
ness convinced  the  extortionist  that  the 
actor  must  be  taught  better  manners 
when  addressed  by  a  Capone  man. 

The  next  day  Montgomery  found  the 
tires  on  his  car  slashed;  a  few  days  later 
the  upholstery  was  given  similar  treat- 
ment; and  shortly  afterward  a  bomb  was 
discovered  concealed  under  the  back 
seat  of  one  of  the  Guild  cars. 

Sleuths  Investigate  Bioff 

The  actor,   infuriated  instead  of  in- 
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that  movie  actors  enjoy  nowadays. 
"Movie  actors,"  he  likes  to  say,  "aren't 
really  so  bad  when  you  get  to  know 
them." 

Oddly  enough,  he  became  one  himself 
only  through  the  purest  chance.  He  was 
sharing  a  furnished  room  in  New  York 
with  an  aspiring  actor  named  Sam  Jan- 
ney  when  opportunity  beckoned.  Un- 
employed and  rapidly  running  out  of  the 
funds  he  had  accumulated  while  work- 
ing on  a  Standard  Oil  tanker,  he  would 
have  accepted  any  job  at  all.  Further- 
more, he  had  never  had  time  to  plan  a 
career  anyway.  He  was  at  Pawling 
School  in  New  York  State  when  his  fa- 
ther, a  vice-president  of  a  rubber  com- 
pany, died  unexpectedly  in  1920,  leaving 
him,  his  mother  and  an  older  brother 
virtually  penniless. 

Up  until  then  he  had  never  had  to 
cope  with  reality.  There  had  been  the 
comfortable  home  in  Beacon,  New 
York,  where  he  was  born  on  May  21, 
1904;  adequate  pocket  money;  and  even 
a  summer  abroad.  With  his  father's 
death,  he  left  school  and  went  to  work  in 
a  machine  shop.  After  this  came  the  job 
as  a  deck  hand  and,  following  that,  his 
approaching  indigence. 

One  day,  for  want  of  something  better 
to  do,  he  decided  to  accompany  his 
roommate  on  a  round  of  the  casting  of- 
fices. By  the  time  he  returned  to  his 
room  that  evening  he  had  been  hired  to 
do  a  walk-on  in  a  William  Faversham 
production.  He  has  been  an  actor  ever 
since. 

Eventually,  one  of  Montgomery's  per- 
formances on  Broadway  was  impressive 
enough  to  bring  him  an  offer  from 
M-G-M.  He  accepted  it  without  con- 
spicuous enthusiasm,  advising  his  cronies 
in  the  West  Forty-fifth  Street  speak- 
easies that  he  would  be  back  in  six 
months.  As  things  turned  out,  though, 
he  did  not  manage  to  tear  himself  away 
until  1940,  when  he  enlisted  with  the 
American  Field  Service  as  ambulance 
driver  in  France  and  thus  became  the 
first  American  actor  to  participate  in 
World  War  II. 

Montgomery  had  not  been  at  Metro 


timidated,  persuaded  the  Guild  to  give,  very  long  before  he  made  it  apparent 


him  $5,000  to  spend  on  an  undisclosed 
project.  With  this,  plus  some  $7,000  of 
his  own,  he  retained  two  former  F.B.I. 
agents  to  probe  into  Bioff's  activities. 
What  they  eventually  brought  forth  was 
so  explosive  that  Montgomery  himself 
was  momentarily  at  a  loss  as  to  what  to 
do  with  it. 

"Having  collected  all  this  evidence," 
he  says,  "I  didn't  know  what  to  do  next. 
But  fools  rush  in,  so  I  said,  'I  think  I  can 
fix  this  thing.'  I  put  in  a  call  for  Mor- 
genthau,  who  was  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury at  the  time." 

It  was,  as  he  discovered  in  the  ensuing 
months,  not  quite  so  simple  as  that.  He 
found  himself  so  thwarted  at  every  turn 
that  he  seriously  considered  dropping 
the  whole  matter.  The  ordeal  of  being 
smeared  as  a  Communist,  risking  physi- 
cal harm,  and  having  to  pose  for  pictures 
in  the  company  of  publicity-hungry  pub- 
lic officials  was  beginning  to  weaken  his 
crusading  spirit.  It  was  at  this  point  that 
a  Treasury  agent  suggested  that  the 
cause  might  gain  some  momentum  if  the 
dossier  on  Bioff  were  turned  over  to 
Westbrook  Pegler.  Montgomery  agreed. 

As  a  result  of  the  columnist's  savage 
attack  on  Bioff  the  racketeer  was 
brought  to  trial  and  convicted.  Pegler 
himself  was  awarded  a  Pulitzer  prize. 
Everything  considered,  it  is  understanda- 
ble if  Montgomery  was  a  bit  startled 
when  the  columnist  concluded  his  series 
by  taking  a  slap  at  him  personally. 

This,  however,  does  not  disturb  Mont- 
gomery, for  he  feels  it  sufficient  reward 
to  be  able  to  contemplate  the  security 


that  he  was  a  singularly  purposeful 
young  man.  When  it  became  apparent 
to  him  that  he  was  being  "typed"  in  a 
succession  of  frothy  pictures  like  So 
This  Is  College,  he  set  about  to  persuade 
the  studio  that  he  should  be  given  a  wider 
variety  of  parts.  Coincidentally,  it  was 
only  the  determination  of  certain  execu- 
tives to  punish  him  for  his  Guild  activi- 
ties that  made  it  possible  for  him  to  get 
his  way.  His  role  as  the  psychotic  killer 
in  Night  Must  Fall,  which  his  discipli- 


narians felt  would  curtail  his  I 
(although  he  himself  was  convii 
erwise)  proved  that  he  is  as  i 
versatile  an  actor  as  there  is  in 
ness. 

Metro,   however,   continued 
him  as  disquietingly  headstrong 
when  he  went  to  war,  the  stu. 
denly  decided  that  it  held  a  pn 
interest  in  this  assertiveness  an'.| 
to  refer  to  it  as  "the  fierce  fire  of  | 
victions." 

Montgomery   requires   only 
plicit  word  to  convey  his  opinioi 
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His  own  reluctance  to  discui 
record,    which    included,    besi 
service    in    France,    three   and 
years  in  the  U.S.  Navy,  from 
was  discharged  with  the  rank 
mander  in  the  winter  of   19' 
course,    a   rare   thing   for   H 
Montgomery,  however,  is  not  mi 
cerned  about  whether  or  not  he 
the   peculiar  by-laws   obtaini 
film  colony. 

Day  in,  day  out,  he  is  a 
more  concerned  with  what  is 
over  the  conference  tables  of 
plomacy  than  over  the  tables 
manoff's.  As  a  result,  he  is  imp 
well-informed  on  any  number 
issues  of  the  day.  What  is  not  gtBtn»hohe 
known  is  that  he  was  to  have  c  »!>  ^ 
pointed  Assistant  Secretary  of  tl  ct  he  reef 
if  Dewey  had  been  elected  last  tohasnolil 
ber.  Disinterested  observers  feel  «nKPr01 
would  have  made  an  admirable    -  He  is  * 

In  the  first  place,  he  has  for  so 
now  been  one  of  the  most  indef 
workers  for  the  Republican  cai 
would   therefore  have   been  en    ™asei 
acceptable  to  the  party's  high  coi   —Robert, 
In  the  second,  he  would  have  be    md  a  studt 
to  call  upon  his  own  extensive  N 
perience  for  guidance.  Finally,  r. 
the  type  who  would  have  been 
bewitched    by    the    blandishrm 
Washington  hostesses.    He  is  no 
of  a  man  for  parties  anyway. 

Although  he  is  usually  represe 
the  screen  as  an  irresponsible 
toper,  Montgomery  is,  in  reality, 
ous-minded  man  of  forty-five  wl 
siders  it  something  of  a  spree  if  I 
more  than  two  highballs  duri 
course  of  an  evening. 

Montgomery  is  tall  and  lean  ai 
Richard  Cory  in  Edwin  Arlingto 
inson's  celebrated  poem,  seems  tc 
when  he  walks.  He  carries  himst 
the  chipper  air  of  a  man  who  I 
played  a  fast  game  of  squash  at  h 
This  is  not  surprising,  for  beside'   aaiks 
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r  of  thv  select  I. inks  Club  in 
s  C"it>,  he  is,  along  with  Rich- 
H  helmess,  Fred  Astaire  and  Elli- 
one  of  the  lour  movie  actors 
g  been  tapped  to  wear  the  red- 
tie  of  the   Racquet  &  Tennis 
same  citj 
ded  by  one  of  New  York's  lead- 
one  of   the   world's   most 
bly  clad  men.  Bob  Montgomery 
is  club's  disdain  for  Hollywood 
c  to  wear  either  his  Racquet 
y  other  piece  of  neckwear  in  a 
knot    Because  of  their  very  re- 
ensembles   ate   apt   to  seem 
igainst  the  wild  splash  oi  most 
Hills  haberdashery.    He   favors 
rvative    outfits   as   a   single- 
navy-blue     suit     with     ticket 
a  white  shirt,  a  detachable  white 
lar  of  the  type  he  wore  in  the 
d  a   shepherd   check   tie.    He 
occasion  permits,  favors  Tat- 
UStcoats  and  the  button-down 
shirt, 
nds  feel  that  this  inability  to 
rdized  is  the  one  factor  which 
lbly  hinder  him  if  he  should 
ide  to  enter  politics — an  ambi- 
identally,  which  he  admits  with 
g  candor  ("I'd  like  to  be  in  Con- 
t  nobody's  asked  me  to  run,"  he 
not    long    ago).     Otherwise, 
,  he  would  be  an  acceptable  Re- 
candidate  for  pretty  nearly  any 
might  seek. 

g  other  things,  he  is  a  liberal,  a 
ionist,  a  tireless  party  worker, 
it    anti-Communist,    a    shrewd 
an  who  heads  his  own  produc- 
ipany,    and    such    a    persuasive 
that    he    recently    induced    Jane 
yho  has  no  liking  for  movie  work, 
in  his  production  of  Come  Be 
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nn     ve.   He  is  also  an  irreproachable 

man. 

id  the  middle  of  June  each  year, 

[ontgomery,  who  was  an  actress 

:r  marriage  in  1928,  and  the  two 

— Robert.    Jr.    (Skip),    who    is 

and  a  student  at  Santa  Barbara 
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School,  and  Elizabeth,  sixteen,  who  is 
studying  at  Westlake  leave  their  home 
in  fashionable  Bel-Air  and  move  to 
1  owners.  New  York.  There  they  live 
in  a  modest  two-story  farmhouse. 

Montgomery  joins  them  whenever  his 
picture  schedule  permits.  Mrs.  Mont- 
gomery, who  is  not  well  known  in  Hol- 
lywood, is  a  familial  figure  in  [owners, 

where  she  does  her  own  marketing.    She 

is  a  pretty,  bright-eyed  woman  whose 

tiny  figure  is  dwarfed  by  the  baba  coal 
she  wears  on  gusty  fall  days.  Her  sister. 
who  is  married  to  Arthur  Cushman.  the 
head  of  an  extensive  chain  of  bakeries, 
lives  only  a  tew  hundred  yards  down  the 
road. 

Montgomery,  whose  gun  collection  in- 
cludes several  highly  prized  Purdeys, 
spends  his  days  at  [owners  tramping  the 
countryside  with  his  son  in  search  of 
game. 

His  neighbors  are  much  more  im- 
pressed by  him  as  an  expert  shot  than 
as  a  movie  star.  Being  by  nature  a  rather 
homespun  man.  he  is,  too. 

He  is  deeply  touched  by  the  affection 
in  which  these  people  hold  him.  It  re- 
minds him  of  something  that  happened 
one  day  shortly  after  the  fall  of  France, 
when  he  was  trying  to  get  back  to  this 
country  from  England.  In  the  course  of 
obtaining  the  necessary  clearances,  he 
found  himself  part  of  a  long  line  that  was 
inching  its  way  up  to  a  window  presided 
over  by  a  spry  little  Cockney.  As  Mont- 
gomery finally  reached  the  head  of  the 
line,  the  Cockney  recognized  him  and 
his  eyes  began  to  twinkle. 

"Favvncy  you,"  he  said,  "queuing  up 
to  see  me!" 

Montgomery  regards  this  sort  of 
friendliness  as  a  seal  of  approval  from 
his  audience  and  cherishes  it  deeply.  It 
is,  after  all,  the  only  seal  of  approval 
which  he  views  as  significant. 

"After  20  years  in  pictures,"  he  was 
saying  the  other  day,  "I  have  arrived  at 
one  conclusion — a  picture  may  fail,  a 
play  may  fail,  but  no  audience  has  ever 
failed."  the  end 
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hit  me  like  a  scream  out  of  the 
Nobody  moved.  Nobody  breathed. 
ere  was  a  noise.  Somebody  tap- 
Softly,  then  louder.  I  knew  what 
and  my  stomach  was  jumping, 
rb!"  I  called  to  Cox.  "It's  the 
beat  cop.  Get  out  there!" 

out  there?  You  mean  plug  him?" 
no!    Show  yourself.    Stay  out 
light  but  let  him  see  the  uniform, 
thim." 

stumbled  out  like  a  sick  man,  hug- 
ie  shadows  for  support.   I  felt  for 

was  scared  cold  myself.    But  he 
He  waved  at  the  cop,  and  the  cop, 
ng  at  the  dummy  safe,  waved  back, 
hat  night,  long  after  our  return, 
it  alone  in  a  corner  and  drank.  He 
himself  into  a  fog.   He  swore  he 
irough.   But  he  wasn't.   Not  for  a 
me  yet. 
now.  looking  back  over  my  rec- 
Kroger  job  seems  a  masterpiece 
m  proud  of  the  ingenious  way  we 
hat  mark.    But  actually  it  was  a 
venture  and  out  of  character  with 
reamlined  organization  I  had.   We 
made  a  foolish  move  and  we  had 
:m  that  kept  us  out  of  jail  for  years, 
ere  never  in  a  police  line-up,  we 
ever  even  questioned.  We  got  our 
million  because  I  insisted  on  dis- 

I-;  and  careful  planning, 
had  meetings  around  conference 
like  any  other  board  of  directors, 
sports  from  our  many  casers  were 
typed  out  and  we  almost  always 
maps  or  blueprints  of  a  job  so  each 
vould  know  where  he  was  going. 
wfZd   fake  credentials  of  all   kinds 
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printed  in  underworld  shops — lodge 
cards,  licenses,  stationery,  calling  cards 
and  other  items.  Once  we  bought  out  a 
whole  private  detective  agency  so  we 
could  use  the  letterhead,  state  licenses, 
badges  and  gun  permits. 

The  gullibility  of  the  business  people 
amazed  me,  for  not  one  in-  a  hundred 
ever  bothered  to  double-check  my  phony 
letters  of  introduction.  I've  walked  into 
a  dozen  banks  with  nothing  more  than  a 
small  deposit,  an  engraved  card  and  let- 
ters I  typed  out  myself,  and  had  the 
manager  eagerly  show  me  through  the 
vault  and  explain  how  the  burglar  alarms 
worked.  We  never  had  any  trouble  with 
alarms  anyway;  for  a  clever  electrician, 
they're  a  cinch  to  by-pass.  And  those 
monstrous  doors  on  today's  bank  vaults 
look  almost  vulgar  to  me.  It's  nice  win- 
dow dressing,  but  no  peteman  would 
frazzle  his  nerves  trying  to  assault  such 
forts.  It  was  always  much  simpler  to  go 
through  the  ceiling  or  the  back  wall. 

Banks  were  always  a  special  challenge 
to  me. 

I  thought  of  myself  as  a  real-life 
Raffles,  who  had  been  lifted  from  a  world 
of  fantasy  and  placed  against  the  stern, 
realistic  background  of  concrete  walls 
and  steel  vaults,  and  of  flesh-and-blood 
watchmen,  detectives  and  cops.  I  got  a 
kick  out  of  matching  wits  with  the  law, 
and  in  time  it  became  an  obsession  in 
wheh  the  cash  rewards  were  outweighed 
by  the  sheer  thrill  of  getting  away  with 
the  crime.  We  busted  a  lot  of  banks,  in- 
cluding an  experimental  job  out  in 
Wayne,  Michigan. 

We    picked    this    baby    because    our 


Discover  a  New  Hobby 
Inexpensive,  Healthful 
Recreation  for  Everyone 
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"A  Book  which  ivill  give  delight  to  tJie  eye  and  an  itch 
to  the  fingers  of  any  gardener  reading  it. " — New  York 
Herald  Tribune  Book  Review. 

The  WOMAN'S  HOME  COMPANION  GARDEN  BOOK  can  help 
make  your  garden  a  year-round  source  of  pleasure  to  your  family  and 
a  place  of  beauty  constantly  admired  by  your  neighbors. 

Whether  you  like  to  arrange  cut  flowers  for  your  living  room,  coax 
along  apartment  window-boxes,  enhance  the  attractiveness  of  a  small 
city  lot  or  maintain  a  suburban  flower  or  vegetable  garden,  this  Garden 
Book  will  help  crown  your  leisure  hours  with  gratifying  success. 

The  WOMAN'S  HOME  COMPANION  GARDEN  BOOK  was  edited 
by  John  C.  Wister,  Director  of  the  Arthur  Iloyt  Scott  Horticultural 
Foundation  of  Swarthmore  College  and  was  written  by  50  Horticultural 
Specialists  throughout  the  country.  Its  1.100  pages  are  as  refreshing  as 
a  spring  breeze  and  as  down  to  earth  as  the  thousands  of  flowers,  plants 
and  shrubs  of  which  it  treats.  There  are  21  full  pages  of  gorgeous  natural- 
color  reproductions,  hundreds  of  black  and  white  and  "How-to-do-it" 
line  drawings  plus  a  comprehensive  Index  of  7,000  entries  covering 
everything  from  Annuals  through  nature's  entire  pageant  of  summertide 
to  Winter  Protection  of  Plants. 

Send  for  a  copy  of  the  Garden  Book — put  it  to  use  outdoors  and  you 
will  quickly  appreciate  that  Gardening  is  one  of  the  finest  forms  of  . 
exercise  and  recreation  for  both  the  mind  and  body. 

A  WELCOME  GIFT  AT  ANY  TIME! 
MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TODAY! 

The  Iloniemukcr's  Book  Shelf  Garden  Dcpt. 

P.  F.  Collier  &  Son  Corporation,  250  I'urk  Avenue,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  a  copy  of  the  "WOMAN'S   HOME  COMPANION    GARDEN 

HOOK""  for  a  week's  examination  on  approval.  If  I  decide  lo  keep  it,  I  will  send  yon 
$1.95,  pins  a  few  cents  postage,  and  $2.00  for  two  months  until  the  total  price  of 
$5.93,  plus  postage,  is  paid.  Otherwise,  I  will  return  the  book  at  the  end  of  one 
week  and  pay  nothing. 

(If  you  prefer  to  send  your  check  or  money  order  for  $.~>.9.5  with  this  coupon,  we  will 
pay  the  postage.    Same  return  privilege  and  money-back  guarantee  if  not  satisfied.) 
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ATHLETES  FOOT 

Dr.  Scholl's  Fast  Relief  and  Healing  Aid! 


Don't  wait!   Get  Dr.  Scholl's 
SOLVEX  today!  This  famous 
prescription   of  Dr.   Scholl's 
quickly  relieves  itching,  kills 
fungi  of  Athlete's  Foot  on 
contact,  aids  rapid  healing 
of  red,  raw,  cracked  or 

Beeling  skin.  Insist  on 
Ir.  Scholl's  SOLVEX. 
In  Liquid,  Ointment 
or  Powder  form. 


Itching.  Red,  Raw, 
Cracked  Skin  between 
Toes  and  on  the  Feet 


D-'Stholls  SOLVEX 


Housework 
Easy  Without 
Nagging  Backache 

Many  sufferers  relieve  nagging  backache  quick- 
ly, once  they  discover  that  the  real  cause  of  their 
trouble  may  be  tired  kidneys.  The  kidneys  are 
Nature's  chief  way  of  taking  the  excess  acids  and 
waste  out  of  the  blood. 

When  disorder  of  kidney  function  permits  poison- 
ous matter  to  remain  in  your  blood,  it  may  cause  nag- 
gim:  backache,  rheumatic  pains,  leg  pains,  loss  of  pep 
and  energy,  getting  up  nights,  swelling,  pufnness 
under  the  eyes,  headaches  and  dizziness. 

Don't  wait !  Ask  your  druggist  for  Doan's  Pills, 
a  stimulant  diuretic,  used  successfully  by  millions 
for  over  50  years.  Doan's  give  happy  relief  and  will 
help  the  16  miles  of  kidney  tubes  flush  out  poison- 
ous waste  from  your  blood.  Get  Doan's  Pills. 


spotters  knew  that  a  big  automotive  pay 
roll  was  delivered  there  once  a  week  by 
armored  car.  We  soon  found  out  that  the 
bank  wasn't  rigged  with  alarms,  and  that 
there  was  only  one  night  watchman,  an 
old  guy  named  Tommy  Morgan.  There 
was  a  dentist's  office  across  the  street,  un- 
occupied at  night,  and  1  made  keys  for 
the  doors.  Many  an  evening  my  brother 
sat  in  the  dentist's  chair  from  which  he 
could  see  the  guard  walking  around. 
Heavy  smoke  poured  out  of  the  bank 
chimney  twice  every  night,  at  10:00  p.m. 
and  4:00  a.m.,  and  we  concluded  Morgan 
went  into  the  basement  to  stoke  the  fur- 
nace at  those  hours.  We  tailed  him  for  a 
week  and  finally  I  went  out  to  see  him. 

I  posed  as  a  telephone  information 
man  and  used  the  old  sympathy  gag  to 
get  the  details  of  his  job.  He  told  me  he 
went  to  work  at  7:00  p.m.,  which  we  al- 
ready knew,  that  he  carried  a  shotgun 
and  that  he  phoned  the  sheriff  every  night 
just  before  ten.  There  was  only  one 
drawback — he  couldn't  open  the  doors  at 
night  for  anyone,  even  if  the  town  were 
burning  down.  We'd  have  to  get  past  him 
some  other  way. 

We  set  the  job  for  a  Thursday  night, 
when  the  pay  roll  was  due,  planning  to 
be  inside  the  bank  before  Morgan  came 
to  work.  We  left  Detroit  in  the  afternoon 
and  took  our  time.  Rolling  along  near 
Dearborn,  I  had  to  slam  on  the  brakes  to 
avoid  hitting  an  odd-looking  car  block- 
ing the  road.  Joe  Bertsch,  an  old-school 
safe  blower  who  would  have  suspected 
his  own  mother,  thought  it  was  a  police 
trap  and  was  all  for  drilling  the  guy  right 
away.  I  cooled  him  off,  which  was  lucky. 
The  stalled  motorist  turned  out  to  be 
Henry  Ford,  who  was  testing  a  new  for- 
eign car,  and  he  apologized  for  getting 
in  the  way.  The  machine  looked  like  a 
fast  custom  job,  and  I  tried  to  buy  it  then 
and  there,  but  Henry  wouldn't  sell. 

Entry  Through  a  Coal  Chute 

We  were  in  Wayne  at  six.  Fifteen  min- 
utes later  we  hack-sawed  the  bars  on  a 
basement  window  and  slid  down  a  coal 
chute.  My  brother  Lou  went  first  and  I 
was  right  behind  him.  Big  Harry  was 
too  fat  to  get  through  and  griped  because 
he  had  to  stay  outside.  Cox  had  come  to 
Wayne  in  a  second  car  by  another  route, 
bringing  a  new  man,  Charlie  McGuire. 
Charlie  was  a  husky,  blond  kid  from  Chi- 
cago who  was  known  all  over  the  under- 
world for  his  big  feet.  He  used  to  beef 
that  the  cops  could  spot  his  brogans  a 
mile  away.  He  had  already  distinguished 
himself  in  a  couple  of  bank  stick-ups,  and 
Al  Capone  was  trying  to  sign  him  up,  but 
Charlie  said  he  preferred  our  more  gen- 
teel way  of  getting  the  easy  dough. 

/  wonder  where  Charlie  is  today.  He 
said  he'd  kill  me  if  it  took  a  hundred 
years  and  I  used  to  keep  seeing  his  face 
in  crowds  everywhere  I  went. 

Lou,  Joe  and  I  lay  under  the  stairs  in 
the  bank  basement.  Morgan  came  in  at 
seven,  thumping  the  butt  of  his  shotgun 
like  a  guy  with  a  wooden  leg.  He  went 
round  and  round,  driving  us  nuts  for 
three  hours.  He  phoned  the  sheriff  at 
last,  then  came  down  the  steps,  still 
thumping.  Lou  threw  a  half  nelson  on 
him  and  Joe  snatched  the  shotgun.  I 
shoved  my  gat  barrel  right  into  his  mouth 
and  said,  "One  wrong  move  and  you 
won't  need  a  pension."  He  sagged  like 
an  empty  bag,  and  I  thought  he  was  go- 
ing to  pass  out.  In  his  spot,  I'd  have 
been  paralyzed,  too. 

We  laid  him  on  some  old  newspapers, 
and  Lou  went  up  to  paste  an  envelope  on 
the  front  window  to  let  the  outside  men 
know  everything  was  okay. 

We  blew  the  vault  in  jig  time  and  then 
I  got  out  a  new  tool  I  wanted  to  try.  It 
was  a  twin-pronged  punch  designed  to  fit 
the  double  locks  on  safe-deposit  boxes, 
and  we  went  right  down  the  line  slam- 
ming it  with  a  copper  hammer.  It  didn't 
miss  once.  Some  nights  I  can  still  hear 
that   beautiful    bang-bang-bang   in   my 


sleep.  We  skinned  the  boxes  into  our 
black  bags,  found  the  factory  pay  roll  in 
a  flat,  lacquered  box  and  scrammed. 

We  enjoyed  the  reviews  on  our  debut 
in  the  Detroit  papers  the  next  day,  but 
there  was  one  thing  missing.  No  one 
said  a  word  about  the  hundred-dollar  bill 
I  had  stuffed  in  Tommy  Morgan's  shoe. 

Yes,  I  certainly  loved  a  nice,  clean 
bank  job,  and  I  told  Cox  to  schedule  two 
or  three  more  while  I  took  a  short  sab- 
batical leave.  There  is  probably  some- 
thing bizarre  about  the  whole  idea  of  a 
criminal  wanting  to  improve  his  tech- 
niques, but  it  wasn't  silly  to  me.  I  had 
deliberately  thrown  away  a  lifetime  of 
security  and  respect  as  a  minister  to  as- 
sume the  deadly  risks  of  crime.  I  had  a 
tiger  by  the  tail.  The  mob  was  growing 
from  month  to  month,  and  the  overhead 
was  unbelievable.  We  could  never  make 
crime  pay  unless  we  got  six-figure  hauls, 
and  all  the  marks  wouldn't  be  pushovers 
like  the  bank  in  Wayne. 

We  were  going  to  need  burners  for  the 
big  stuff,  but  there  wasn't  a  torch  man 
in  the  mob. 

I  went  down  to  the  Detroit  Y.M.C.A. 
and  signed  up  for  the  night  welding 
course.  I  stuck  it  out  for  almost  two 
months,  and  wound  up  as  the  top  welder 
in  the  class.  The  instructor  offered  me  a 
job  and  said,  "I  never  saw  a  guy  with 
such  a  talent  for  the  torch."  Years  later 
I  got  a  similar  endorsement  from  the 
cops,  when  they  displayed  my  prize  tools 
at  police  conventions  here  and  there. 
When  I  finished  the  course,  I  designed  a 
portable  torch  that  would  fit  into  my 
small  bag.  I  had  it  made  to  order  by  a 
company  in  Chicago  and  it  cost  me 
$350.  They  thought  I  needed  it  on  a  kelp- 
gathering  project  in  California  and  they 
promised  it  would  work  miracles.  It  did. 

This  little  flame  thrower  of  mine  first 
distinguished  itself  in  a  big  bank  in  one 
of  Chicago's  suburbs. 

It  was  what  you  might  call  a  spite  job. 
Dr.  de  la  Pena,  who  had  a  quaint  habit 
of  combing  the  newspapers  for  tips  on 
sound  projects,  read  an  advertisement 
one  day  about  a  new  bank  then  under 
construction.  The  ad  boasted  about  a 
burglarproof  vault  and  invited  new  de- 
positors.   We  didn't  like  the  impudent 


tone  of  their  claims,  so  we  gave  I 
a  priority  rating. 

I  rounded  up  the  mob  and 
out  to  Chicago  to  look  it  over, 
was  on  the  ground  floor  of  a  big] 
still  under  construction,  and 
bled  around  for  observation  i 
was  a  millinery  store  across 
which   Helen    bought   for   a  , 
owner  couldn't  resist.  Dr.  delaL, 
even  luckier.  There  was  no  offi] 
available  above  the  bank,  but  C 
happened  to  be  around  when  a 
tive  tenant  unexpectedly  cane 
He  moved   right  in   and   hun„ 
forged  chiropractor's  diploma. 

Details  of  a  Perfect 

We  frosted  the  windows  of 
linery  store  and  put  up  a  larg 
for  Alterations  sign.   I  set  up  a  ] 
the  second  floor  of  our  store, 
got  himself  a  job  in  an  electrical 
block  away. 

Day  after  day  we  cased  that  bj 
everyone  who  worked  in  it.  We 
place  one  of  the  mob  in  a  cle^ 
inside  the  bank,  a  stratagem 
employed,  but  he  couldn't  qui  i 
the  grade.    That  didn't  matter 
I  made  up  for  the  deficiency 
casing  glasses.    These  remark 
oculars  were  Helen's  scientific  i 
tion  to  the  mob.   She  had  got 
working  on  a  young  astronomej 
of  the  big  observatories  in 
The  guy  certainly  must  have 
dust  in  his  eyes.  The  glasses  wel 
made  and  unobtainable  at  any 
could  count  the  hairs  on  the  chiej 
bald  dome,  and  I  saw  the  workn 
ting  the  big  vault  together,  layer  1 

We  spent  about  ten  weeks  on 
liminaries,  tailing  the  night  wa| 
locating  the  juice  that   fed  truf 
systems,  establishing  small  acccj 
the  bank  and  mapping  the  inva 
by  step.   One  dark  Sunday  nig 
rain  splashed   the   neighborhoo 
Peer  and  Big  Harry  bracketed  thd, 
man  half  a  block  from  the  banll 
flashed  police  badges  and  told  th] 
he  was  wanted  at  headquarters 
nection  with  a  gambling  invest] 


1   1 
I    ' 


«E 


luths 


"He's  been  very  good,  Mrs.  Archer. 
He  just  toddled  down  for  some  bread 
and  jelly  and  toddled  back  up  again' 


Collier's  for  Jane  4 
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Provo  It  yoursaM  ro  matter 
bow  h*t\g  you  h«v»  fUfT#r*d 
or    » b»t    r«u    h«*s   trird. 
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HOW  ?    Just  Send  us  a  Post 
i  Information  on  Octagane  Water 
Bt-Do  it  Today ' 
»LTH  CARBURETOR  CORPORATION 
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Iazing  pazo  acts  to 

I  EVE  PAIN 

SIMPLE  PILES 

STANTLY 

g  relief  from  miseries  of 
with  soothing  Pazo*!  Acts  to 
and  itching  instantly — soothes 
tissues — helps  prevent  soreness 
swelling.  You  get  real  comforting 
it  suffer  one  moment  of  need- 
from  simple  piles.  Get  Pazo  for 
iderful  relief.  Ask  your  doctor 
.  Suppository  form — also  tubes 
forated  pile  pipe  for  easy,  thor- 
liication. 
OttUment  and  Suppositories  ® 


==!  EXTRA  INCOME 

ihone  and  mail! 

your  own  home,  you  can 
a  profitable  spare-time  busi- 
'phone  or  mail.  No  door-to- 
lling is  necessary.  Simply  use 
ror  mail  to  take  care  of 
renewal  subscriptions  for 
R'S  and  all  popular  magazines. 
»ey-making  supplies,  just  mail 
postal  or  the  coupon  now! 


Agency  Division,  Desk  C-59 
•7ELL-COLLIER  PUBLISHING  CO. 
,»enue,  New  York  17.  N.  Y. 

nuke  EXTRA  INCOME  at  borne  by 
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"I  hate  to  think  of  them  tomorrow  morning" 


DON  TOBIN 


"Gambling!"  he  roared  indignantly. 
"Listen,  do  you  know  who  I  am?  I'm  the 
night  watchman  at  the  bank  here  and  I 
gotta  go  to  work!" 

"At  the  bank,  eh?"  one  of  his  captors 
said.  "Too  bad.  You  can  come  back 
later  if  you  get  sprung." 

"Now  wait  a  minute,  fellows,"  he 
pleaded.  "You're  makin'  an  awful  mis- 
take. Phone  my  boss  and  he'll  tell  you." 

"Okay.  Let's  phone  him." 

They  walked  into  the  bank  with  the 
sucker  and  two  minutes  later  he  was 
laid  out  on  a  long,  oak  table,  tied  hand 
and  foot.  The  rest  of  us  were  in  Dave's 
office  upstairs  and  we  started  tearing  the , 
floor  apart.  We  had  already  sawed  the 
wood  flooring,  but  it  took  us  an  hour  to 
drill  a  hole  through  the  concrete  under- 
neath. We  dropped  a  rope  ladder  down 
through  the  gap  and  tackled  the  cement 
on  top  of  the  vault.  There  was  a  layer 
of  steel  rails  next  and  beneath  it  a  plate 
of  solid  steel  half  an  inch  thick. 

We  lowered  the  oxygen  and  acetylene 
tanks  from  Dave's  office  and  fastened 
the  hoses  to  the  torch.  I  slipped  on 
asbestos  gloves,  a  burner's  mask  and  a 
long  asbestos  apron,  then  I  preheated 
the  rails  and  turned  on  the  oxygen. 
I  always  loved  to  watch  that  hot.  hungry 
little  tongue  at  work.  The  steel  ruptured, 
bubbled,  then  drooled  away,  and  in  a 
few  minutes  we  were  down  in  the  vault. 

Loot  from  Two  Big  Safes 

There  were  two  enormous  safes  there, 
and  I  blew  them  while  standing  on  top  of 
the  vault,  holding  the  fuse  wires  in  one 
hand  and  a  battery  in  the  other.  We 
waited  for  the  gases  to  clear,  then 
lowered  the  ladder  and  gathered  the 
fruits  of  our  rape.  The  loot  ran  close  to 
half  a  million,  and  before  morning  we 
were  counting  it  in  our  rooms  at  a  Michi- 
gan Avenue  hotel  in  Chicago. 

We  went  on  a  bank  spree  after  that 
and  knocked  off  three  in  a  row.  One  was 
a  tunneling  job  outside  Cleveland  (no 
wonder  they  call  us  gophers)  in  which 
we  chopped  a  ten-foot  passage  into  the 
bank  basement.  My  bones  ache  every 
time  I  think  of  how  we  lay  on  the  damp 
ground  every  night  for  a  month,  check- 
ing the  guard's  movements  with  a  listen- 
ing device  like  a  stethoscope.  Cox  did 
a  tricky  job  of  killing  the  alarm  circuits 
on  that  mark;  he  traced  the  wires  right 
to  the  power  pole  and  bridged  them  in 
broad  daylight.  It  was  the  first  time  he 
had  used  a  lineman's  outfit,  spurs  and  all, 
and  we  kept  the  stuff  for  future  use. 

It  was  also  the  first  time  in  criminal 
history,  I  believe,  that  a  big-time  mob 
used  an  airplane  for  a  getaway.  I  had 
chartered  a  plane  from  a  barnstorming 
pilot — you  paid  the  fee  and  no  questions 
asked — and  flew  to  New  York  to  unload 


the  stolen  bonds  before  the  bank  could 
circulate  a  list.  That  idea  was  an  inspira- 
tion, and  we  used  it  many  times  there- 
after. 

Another  bank  job  in  that  same  period 
nearly  ended  in  disaster.  This  one  was 
out  on  Jefferson  Avenue  in  Detroit,  an 
old  brick  building  that  we  could  have 
ripped  in  our  sleep. 

It  was  a  blustery  cold  night  and  there 
was  a  thin  sheet  of  ice  on  the  streets  that 
slowed  us  down. 

Everything  went  smoothly  until  Big 
Harry  arrived  in  his  own  car  with  the 
oxygen  and  acetylene  tanks.  He  was 
lumbering  toward  the  bank  door,  a 
heavy  tank  under  each  of  his  mammoth 
arms,  when  Joe  Bertsch  told  him  to  get 
off  the  dime.  Big  Harry  took  a  long 
step,  slipped  and  went  down  like  a 
slugged  moose.  The  tanks  popped  out 
of  his  hands  and  clattered  down  the  alley 
toward  the  street.  We  froze — like  kids 
in  a  high-school  tableau.  Clank-clank- 
clank.  The  tanks  bounced  into  a  gutter 
and  lay  still.  There  wasn't  a  sound.  No 
windows  flew  up.  I  guess  our  number 
just  wasn't  due. 

Big  Harry  pulled  himself  up  with  a 
mighty  grunt,  plodded  down  the  alley 
and  retrieved  the  tanks.  We  went 
through  with  the  job  and  cleaned  out  the 
joint.  Big  Harry  moped  right  through 
the  blasting  and  didn't  open  his  mouth 
until  we  were  back  in  our  hotel,  sorting 
the  take. 

"Chief,"  he  mumbled  at  last,  "I  guess 
I  better  start  wearin'  rubbers — " 

Several  months  later,  when  our  re- 
serves were  getting  low  again,  Cox  said 
he  had  lined  up  a  mark  in  Detroit  that 
would  make  us  rich  for  life. 

"Chief,  this  crib  has  $14,000,000  in 
it,"  he  said. 

"Yeah?"  I  said  skeptically.  "What  is 
it — the  mint?" 

"No,  it's  The  Maccabees  insurance 
outfit,  right  here  in  Detroit,"  Cox  ex- 
plained. "It's  a  cinch." 

In  some  ways  Cox  was  right.  There 
was  $14,000,000  in  the  vault.  It  was  a 
cinch,  more  or  less.  But  I  still  wonder  if 
I  would  have  gone  through  with  it  had  I 
known  it  was  going  to  age  me  ten  years 
and  change  the  whole  course  of  my 
life  .  .  . 


The  Maccabees'  vault  was  the  richest  Wil- 
son had  ever  found — and  the  preparations 
for  cracking  it  were  the  most  expensive,  in 
both  time  and  money,  that  the  gang  had 
ever  made.  During  the  tense  weeks  build- 
ing up  to  the  night  of  the  robbery,  jealousy 
and  conflict  split  the  members  of  the  gang. 
Read  this  episode  of  suspense  that  marked 
the  turning  point  of  Wilson's  fortune 

IN  COLLIER'S  NEXT  WEEK 
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Vjluaker  State  Motor  Oil  is  refined 
from  100%  pure  Pennsylvania  grade  crude 
oil.  It  is  the  finest  motor  oil,  we  believe, 
that  is  produced  anywhere  in  the  world. 

iOi  per  U.  S.  Quart  including 
Federal   Lubricating   Oil   Tox 

QUAKER  STATE  OIL  REFINING  CORP.,  OIL  CITY,  PA. 

Member  Pennsylvania  Grade  Crude  Oil  Association 


June  4,  1949 
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How  to  give 

QUICK 
REST 

to  tired  eyes 


■ 


Just  put  two  drops  of  soothing 
Murine  in  each  eye.  Instantly  they 
feel  rested,  refreshed! 'Murine,  a 
scientific  blend  of  seven  ingredi- 
ents, cleansesyoureyesquickly,  yet 
as  gently  as  a  tear.  Economical, 
easy  to  use.  Get  Murine  today — use 
it  whenever  your  eyes  feel  tired. 

MURINE 
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where  Hilary  was  or  what  he  was  doing. 
And  besides,  she  was  secretary  to  Sir 
Patrick  Beeswing.  What  was  rather 
worse,  she  had  discovered  only  during 
the  last  few  days  that  what  Sir  Patrick 
really  wanted  was  not  a  secretary,  but 
something  else.  Claire  did  not  know 
how  she  was  going  to  escape  his  atten- 
tions in  London. 

Claire  was  roused  from  these  medita- 
tions by  a  light  touch  on  the  shoulder. 
If  Madam  would  come  this  way,  Mad- 
am's room  was  now  ready.  So  Claire 
followed  the  long-gowned  figure  and 
soon  she  was  entering  a  room  with  three 
beds  in  it.  A  modest,  plain-looking 
middle-aged  woman  was  sitting  on  a 
hard  chair  beside  one  of  the  beds  with 
her  hands  folded.  She  had  a  round  pink 
face  and  inclined  her  head  in  mute 
salutation  as  Claire  came  in. 

The  other  occupied  bed  to  the  right 
had  a  green  dress  on  it  and  a  green 
traveling  bag  with  a  zip  fastener.  The 
owner,  wearing  a  dressing  gown,  was 
sitting  facing  the  mirror  over  the  wash- 
stand  doing  her  hair.  She  just  said, 
"Hullo!"  over  her  shoulder  and  went  on 
doing  her  hair. 

Claire  went  to  the  unoccupied  bed, 
on  which  the  attendant  had  already  put 
her  bag.  She  put  her  bag  on  the  floor, 
slipped  off  her  shoes,  and  lay  down  on 
the  bed. 

She  had  lain  there  for  a  minute  or  two 
when  the  other  young  woman  spoke  to 
her.  "You  weren't  on  our  plane,  were 
you?" 

"Which  was  your  plane?"  Claire 
asked. 

"The  Dakota  from  Cairo  to  Nairobi. 
We  go  on  at  five  tomorrow  morning. 
Awful  hour!" 

"I  go  on  at  five  thirty,  which  is  almost 
as  bad.  That's  the  Skymaster  from 
Johannesburg." 

"Going  home  then?"  The  woman's 
voice  brightened. 

"I'm  not  quite  sure  at  the  moment 
where  home  is." 

THE  plain  woman  had  arranged  a  be- 
ret on  her  head.  Now,  with  a  curtsy 
to  each  of  them,  swept  voluminously  out 
of  the  room  like  a  ship  in  full  sail. 

The  other  young  woman  gazed  after 
her.  "Nice  old  thing!"  she  said.  "Dutch. 
A  teacher  in  some  sort  of  missionary 
school.  Doesn't  speak  much  English — 
I  don't  think  I  could  ever  have  been  a 
teacher!" 

Claire  smiled  faintly.  The  pretty  figure 
was  not  clad  in  the  green  dress,  and  cer- 
tainly looked  very  remote  from  being  a 
teacher.  While  she  was  thinking  this, 
Claire  suddenly  opened  her  eyes  more 
widely.  The  other  woman's  voice  had 
seemed  strangely  familiar  while  she  was 
lying  there;  but  it  was  only  now  that  she 
realized  why.  It  was  exactly  like  her 
own  voice.  And,  now  that  she  looked 
carefully,  she  saw  that  the  woman  was 
astonishingly  like  her  in  other  ways,  too. 
The  same  blue  eyes.  The  same  hair.  The 
same  height  even,  to  within  an  inch. 
They  might  have  been  twins. 

"What  are  you  staring  at?"  the  woman 
asked. 

"Nothing."  Claire  got  up  and  put  on  a 
dressing  gown  and  sat  in  front  of  the 
mirror.  "What's  your  name?"  she  went 
on. 

"Angela  Soame,"  the  woman  an- 
swered. "It's  not  really  a  very  suitable 
name.     The  Angela,  I  mean." 

"Are  you  a  secretary  like  myself?" 
Claire  asked. 

"Oh,  no,"  Angela  informed  her.  "I'm 
a  cabaret  artiste.  Dance.  Sing —  Dance 
well.  Sing  badly.  I  was  stuck  in  Cairo. 
Lucky  to  get  out  of  it  the  way  I  did." 

"How  did  you  get  out  of  it?"  Claire 
said. 


Continued  from  page  29 

"Got  engaged." 

"Oh,  that's  exciting.  Is  your  fiance" 
with  you?" 

"Yes,  we're  going  to  be  married  in 
Nairobi.  That  is,  as  soon  as  he  gets  his 
divorce  from  his  present  wife." 

Claire  remained  silent.  She  knew  that 
engagements  of  this  nature  were  now 
fairly  common,  but  she  didn't  quite 
know  what  to  say  about  it.  It  was  while 
she  was  walking  past  Angela's  bed  back 
to  her  own  that  she  suddenly  stopped 
dead.  It  was  the  label  on  the  bag  that 
arrested  her  attention.  It  was  a  green  tie- 
on  label  and  it  had,  in  addition  to  the 
name  Angela  Soame  in  handwriting,  the 
printed  initials  H.S.  It  had  always  been 
one  of  Hilary's  fantasies  to  have  his 
labels  printed  with  his  initials  on  them. 

"Would  you  mind  telling  me  your 
fiance's  name,  Miss  Soame?" 

"Why,  certainly,"  Angela  replied.  "It's 
Snowden.  Hilary  Snowden.  I  think  An- 
gela Snowden  will  be  quite  a  nice  name." 

"Very  nice  indeed,"  Claire  agreed. 
"Perhaps  you'd  just  have  a  look  at  the 
label  on  my  bag." 

Angela's  carefree  manner  became 
rather  less  carefree  as  she  looked  at 
Claire's  label.  It  was  a  brown  label  this 
time,  like  the  bag  and  Claire's  dress,  but 
it  had  the  same  initials,  H.S.,  on  it. 
Claire  still  had  a  supply  of  them  amongst 
her  traveling  things. 

"Why,  that's  funny — "  Angela  began. 

"Very  funny  indeed!"  Claire  cut  her 
short.  "But  you  needn't  worry.  Though 
I  am  the  present  wife  that  you  spoke 
about  just  now,  I  assure  you  that  there 
will  be  no  unnecessary  delay  at  all  about 
the  divorce." 

Angela  sat  down  heavily  on  her  bed 
and  stared  at  Claire. 

"Why  the  hell!"  she  began.  "Why  the 
hell  they'd  got  to  fix  its  side  by  side  in 
twin  beds,  I  just  can't  think!"  It  was  at 
this  moment  that  she  noticed  for  the 
first  time  how  alike  Claire  was  to  her, 
both  in  voice  and  appearance;  and  the 
realization  seemed  to  upset  her  consider- 
ably. "So  that's  why  he  fell  for  me  so 
suddenly!"  she  ended  angrily.  "It  was  all 
because  I  reminded  him  of  you!" 

Angela  seized  her  handbag  and  dashed 
out  of  the  room,  not  at  all  in  the  calm 
way  in  which  the  teacher  had  made  her 
exit. 

Claire  finished  her  dressing  slowly.   It 
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found  another  woman;  neither 
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that  it  was  you  that  I  wanted, 

e  wanted  all  this  time?" 

e  you  going  to  do  in  Kenya?" 
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"I  don't  see  that  there's  anything  to 
talk  about,"  she  said. 

"There's  this,"  Angela  answered 
harshly.  "I'm  a  no-good  and  you've 
probably  guessed  that.  But  I'm  not  so 
bad  thai  I'll  stay  with  a  man  who's  kid- 
ding himself  all  the  time  that  I'm  some- 
body else." 

"So  vou're  not  going  to  Nairobi?" 

"No" 

"What  are  you  going  to  do.  then?" 

'"  That's  just  it.  I've  only  got  a  few 
pounds.  Couldn't  you  let  me  take  your 
place  as  far  as  London?  I've  been  a 
stand-in  in  the  films  once.  And  I  did 
take  a  course  in  shorthand  and  typing. 
1  wanted  to  go  to  London  from  Cairo, 
but  I  didn't  have  the  fare.  It  was  only 
because  I  was  desperate  that  I  agreed  to 
go  with  Hilary." 

Claire  suddenly  found  herself  gig- 
gling. She  was  thinking  not  of  herself,  or 
of  Angela,  or  of  Hilary.  She  was  think- 
ing of  Sir  Patrick.  After  his  initial  over- 
tures had  been  repulsed,  a  secretary  was 
just  a  piece  of  office  furniture  to  him. 
He  would  never  realize  as  long  as  she 
looked  the  same. 

"Let's  see  how  you  look  in  my  dress," 
she  said  suddenly. 

Angela  put  it  on  and  rearranged  her 
hair,  and  Claire  found  that  she  might 
have  been  looking  at  herself  in  a  mirror. 

"You  really  want  to  do  this?"  she 
asked  finally. 

"Yes,  I  do.  And  you?" 

"I  think  it's  what  I  want  to  do,  too," 
she  said  warmly. 

THAT  same  morning,  only  two  hours 
later,  the  terrace  was  filled  with 
bleary-eyed  people,  all  afraid  that  they 
might  miss  the  bus  to  the  airport.  Hilary 
Snowden  was  there,  looking  very  un- 
happy, and  when  he  saw  the  green  dress 
he  came  straight  forward. 

"I'm  sorry.  Angela,"  he  began  breath- 
lessly.  "But  I  can't — " 

"Can't  you,  dear?"  Claire  said  quietly. 

He  took  another  look.  "Darling!  But 
what  about  Angela?" 

"She's  taken  a  job  as  secretary  to  Sir 
Patrick  Beeswing." 

Hilary  chuckled  and  helped  her  into 
the  bus. 

Half  an  hour  later  on  the  same  terrace, 
Angela,  in  Claire's  brown  dress,  went  up 
to  the  smooth  portly  man  who  had  been 
pointed  out  to  her  as  Sir  Patrick. 

"Good  morning,  Sir  Patrick.  A  nice 
morning." 

'  'Morning,  Claire.  Had  a  good  rest, 
I  hope?" 

"Very  good,  thank  you,  Sir  Patrick," 
Angela  replied. 

"Got  the  Wentworth  report  handy  in 
your  case?" 

"Yes,  sir." 

"Right.  Then  let's  get  going.  Sup- 
pose we'll  have  the  usual  damned  delay 
at  the  airport."  .  .  . 

Sir  Patrick  was  a  little  puzzled  over 
his  secretary.  When  he  had  engaged  her 
in  Johannesburg,  he  had  assessed  her  as 
a  first-class  stenographer  even  if  her 
manner  was  a  little  cold.  He  had  hoped 
to  get  over  that  coldness  in  time;  and  he 
did.  It  was  distressing,  nevertheless,  that 
in  addition  to  certain  traces  of  amnesia, 
which  he  attributed  to  the  excitement  of 
the  journey,  her  shorthand  should  have 
turned  out  in  the  end  to  be  barely  even 
adequate.  However,  she  was  an  excellent 
receptionist  and  satisfactory  in  other 
ways;  so  he  kept  her  on,  and  really  now 
would  be  quite  lost  without  her. 

Hilary  and  Claire,  too,  found  them- 
selves again  on  the  farm  in  Kenya  and 
were  as  happy  as  they  had  been  during 
the  war.  As  for  the  moral  of  the  story — 
if  there  is  one — it  seems  to  be  that  those 
people  who  insist  on  issuing  passports  to 
us,  and  stamping  and  endorsing  them 
and  stamping  them  again,  do  not  really 
control  our  movements  any  more  than 
they  do  our  emotions,  and  might  usefully 
go  and  employ  themselves  on  something 
more  profitable.  the  end 
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MAKE  YOUR  CONGRESSMAN 
WRITE  YOU  A  LETTER 


THE  PRESS  has  presented  such  a  powerful  case 
for  the  Hoover  Commission  report  that  it  might 
seem  needless  to  give  it  another  boost.  There  is 
no  longer  any  problem  of  selling  the  report  to  the 
public.  In  fact,  there  never  really  was  much  of  a 
problem,  for  the  report  sells  itself. 

It  is  an  airtight  guarantee  to  cut  government 
spending  by  billions  if  the  commission's  recom- 
mendations are  carried  out.  Everybody  is  in  fa- 
vor of  government  economy,  just  as  everybody  is 
against  sin,  at  least  in  principle.  It's  when  they 
get  down  to  brass  tacks  that  the  trouble  begins. 

Speaking  of  brass  tacks,  there  is  a  play  called 
Two  Blind  Mice,  now  running  in  New  York, 
which  sticks  some  tacks  into  the  well-padded  fig- 
ure of  our  federal  bureaucracy.  Its  plot  has  to 
do  with  a  mythical  government  agency  that  is  still 
flourishing  four  years  after  Congress  had  voted 
to  abolish  it.  One  New  York  newspaper  assigned 
a  Washington  correspondent  to  review  the  play 
and  report  on  how  it  compared  to  actuality. 

It  turned  out  that  the  fiction  was  a  rather  pale 
carbon  copy  of  the  facts.  The  Washington  corre- 
spondent cited,  among  other  examples,  the  story 
of  Precinradio,  Inc.  This  was  an  organization  set 
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up  by  the  government  in  1942  to  combat  pro- 
Axis  broadcasts  in  South  America.  It  cost 
$700,000  a  year,  and  it  is  still  in  the  process  of 
liquidation. 

He  also  recalled  the  U.S.  Spruce  Production 
Corp.,  established  in  1918  to  provide  wood  for 
World  War  I  airplanes.  Its  work  was  finished  in 
three  months.  Twenty-six  years  later,  after  a  sec- 
ond World  War  had  been  fought  and  won  with 
the  help  of  spruceless  aircraft,  the  corporation 
was  finally  dissolved  and  its  officers  stopped 
drawing  their  salaries. 

These  are  only  two  small  examples  of  the 
monumental  waste,  inefficiency  and  duplication 
that  the  Hoover  Commission  uncovered.  The 
hitch  is,  a  lot  of  people  make  their  living  doing 
useless  or  expendable  jobs  for  the  government. 
They  aren't  all  in  Washington,  either.  Almost 
90  per  cent  of  government  employees  work  out- 
side the  District  of  Columbia.  That  makes  them 
constituents  and  voters.  Some  have  already 
started  to  put  the  squeeze  on  their  congressmen 
to  spare  the  ax  in  their  particular  case.  And  some 
congressmen  already  are  beginning  to  hedge. 

This  is  just  what  has  happened  in  the  past  to 
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a  number  of  good  plans  for  government 
zation  that  never  got  to  first  base.  It 
happen  to  the  Hoover  Commission 
Congress  must  act  on  the  ex-President 
two  reasons:  It  is  the  best  and  most  corai 
organization  program  ever  presented,  . 
need  for  it  is  greater  than  ever  before. 

The  government,  with  all  its  commitn 
skating  on  thin  financial  ice.  Its  citizei 
continue  to  waste  billions  of  their  tax  do 
government  inefficiency.  And  that  includi 
citizens  who  draw  their  pay  from  the 
dollars  that  eventually  come  out  of 
pockets. 

Congress  knows  all  this.   If  enough 
ents  get  after  the  members,  maybe  they 
something  about  it  this  time.  But  it  isn 
case  of  saying,  "Write  your  congressm 

Write  to  him,  sure.    But  don't  tell 
him.  Ask  him  to  answer  your  letter  and 
know  what  he  is  doing  about  getting 
on  the  Hoover  reorganization  plan 
whether  he  will  be  for  it  or  against  it 
comes  to  a  vote.  If  you  don't  hear  from 
may  safely  put  him  down  as  one  who 
service  to  government  economy,  but  who 
still  remains  true  to  the  old  boondoggle. 

Hail!  Chemical  Prohibi 

WE  AWAIT  with  interest  and  some  misj 
the  full  impact  of  Antabuse  on  our  native  < 
Antabuse  is  a  new  Danish  drug  which, 
tablet  form,  acts  as  an  automatic  drink 
It  ignores  your  first  drink  of  alcoholic  b 
But  if  you  take  a  second,  the  drug  hits  you| 
the  drink  does. 

One  Antabuse  and  two  Martinis  are 
to  produce  these  interesting  reactions: 
ject  blushes;  his  heart  palpitates;  he  is 
feeling  of  apprehension. 

Offhand,  we  wouldn't  say  that  this  is  gd 
solve  the  problem  of  excessive  drinkiij 
burning  cheek,  a  bounding  heart  and 
uncertainty  also  mark  the  onset  of  puppl 
Businessmen  can  probably  be  found  who  f 
testify  that  the  combination  of  a  pretty  I 
tary  on  the  knee  and  an  unexpected  wife! 
office  door  can  induce  the  same  reactions  | 
combination  of  Antabuse  and  alcohol. 

But  these  reactions  have  never  threatenl 
position  of  either  puppy  love  or  pretty 
taries  in  our  national  life.  And  there  is  no  I 
ance  that  the  same  reactions,  chemically  inq 
would  succeed  where  the  Eighteenth 
ment  failed.  In  fact,  the  only  certainty  w| 
foresee  is  an  uncertainty.  With  Antabuse  i 
scene,  one  could  never  be  sure  whether  the  tl 
blush  denoted  a  secret  shame  or  a  second  [ 

Nonsway  Communism 

THE  RUSSIANS  boast  that  Moscow's  nei 
scrapers  will  be  rigid  and  inflexible.  Unliki 
decadent  capitalistic  structures  as  the  E| 
State  Building,  they  will  not  sway  in  the  s 
est  wind. 

It  might  be  nice  if  the  designers  of  these 
ings  could  do  a  job  on  the  Communist 
line  when  they  finish  their  present  assign] 
Things  would  be  considerably  safer  and 
comfortable  if  Soviet  policy  toward  the  o 
world  were  as  firm,  predictable  and  depec 
as  the  skyscrapers  promise  to  be. 

Collier's  for  June  4, 
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NEW!  Leak-Proof  Top 

Exclusive  plastic  feature  on 
stopper  makes  the  bottle 
absolutely  leakproof,  an 
ideal  feature  for  traveling. 
No  cork  to  slip,  deteriorate 
or  disintegrate  into  bottle. 
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AFTER    SHAVE 
LOTION 


formerly  4  oz. 
formerly  8  oz. 


NOW  4%  oz.  1.00 
NOW  9Yj  oz.  1.75 


Thanks  to  the  constantly  increasing 
acceptance  of  this  cool,  clean,  fresh 
After  Shave  Lotion,  Shulton  is  now  able 
to  extend  to  you  this  additional  value. 

P.  S.  The  same  extra  value  on  Cologne,  too. 
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Check  these  "expen- 
sive set"  features  at 
your  Motorola  dealer  today! 

•  A  single  compact  unit  with  self-contained 
control   head! 

•  Automatic   volume   control    .    .    .    constant 
volume  under  viaducts,  near  buildings! 

•  Tuned  RF  stage  .  .  .  separates  stations  .  .  . 
gets  distance  without  local  interference! 

•  Pin-sharp  selectivity  .  .  .  gets  the  station 
you  want  at  its  clearest,  strongest  peak! 

•  Alnico   V   dynamic   speaker   .   .   .    delivers 
3-dimensional,  powerful  tone! 

•  Low  Battery  Drain  .  .  .  uses  very  little  bat- 
tery power! 
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A  Writer's  Rewards 

Dear  Sir:  You  might  be  interested 
that  as  a  result  of  my  Our  Reeking 
Justice  articles,  I  have  received,  t 
several  phone  calls  (on  my  unlisted 
too)  including  a  transcontinental  c 
an  admitted  sex  offender  who  wan 
me  personally  how  much  he  appreci 
plea  for  progressive  treatment  of  sue 
three  requests  from  press  agents  to 
cles   on    their  clients;   an   invitatioi 
Chief  Magistrate  Bromberger  of  N 
to   criticize    this   city's    magistrate* 
(privately,   of  course);    much    gen 
mail  (all  but  one  enthusiastic);  a  tint] 
greed  black  and  white  cocker  spani 
curled  at  my   feet,  the  gift  of  a  g| 
reader  of  whom  I  have  never  heard 
Morton  Sontheimer,  New  York 

Going — Going— Gone!  ' 

Dear  Sir:  Congratulations  on  the 
torial    on    conservation,    Going- 
Gone  (Apr.  23d).  It  takes  your  magi 
bring  the  facts  before  the  people. 

Reprints  of  this  should  be  made 
able  to  every  citizen  so  that  all  may 
acquainted  with  the  tremendous  amor 
waste  going  on.  Haste  may  make  wasi-. 
I  urge  haste  in  taking  steps  to  end  thisS 
of  waste.  Otherwise  we'll  live  in  a  gian  e» 
ert.  Paul  Itaya,  Cincinnati,  n 
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He's  a  snake 


.  .  .  Going — Going — Gone  is  a  honey!  I 
why  did  you  omit  the  Southern  parasite 
will  eventually  destroy  all  our  wild  life 
fox?  The  fox  ino 
good  except  to  u- 
tribute  rabies  to  ti- 
tle and  people  u 
well  as  fleas  and  is- 
temper.  He  tak  a 
heavy  total  of  pe 
farmer's  pigs  id 
chickens.  All  h  is 
good  for  is  to  r- 
nish  drunks  an  x- 
cuse  to  get  aiy 
from  home  and  li  n 
to  a  bunch  of  c;i 
howl.  Personall;  I 
would  prefer  a  rattlesnake  being  rele;d 
on  my  property  rather  than  a  red  fox. 
Don  Drennen,  Ensley,  1 

.  .  .  Why  not  redeem  the  uncounted  billi|l 
of  tons  of  sewage?    It  is  pure  gold  tha 
wasted.  It  all  came  from  the  soil  and  she 
go  back  there.  If  Milwaukee  can  do  it  wH 
its    Activated    Sludge    Sewage    Treatml 
Plants  and  still  keep  her  breath  sweet 
her  hands  clean,  EVERY  CITY  IN 
NATION    SHOULD    BE    DOING 
SAME  THING. 

H.  E.  Goodwin,  Chewelah,  Wa1 

.  .  .  You  say:  "Such  predatory  fish  as  1 
carp."  A  carp  is  one  of  the  least  prec 
tory.   It's  strictly  a  vegetarian. 

Joseph  Rogers,  Chicago,  I 

.  .  .  The  editorial  on  wild  life  is  well  take 
It  sickens  one  who  loves  wild  life  to  s 
what  is  being  done  and  so  very  discouragi; 
to  see  what  the  politicians  do,  or  rath 
what  they  do  not  do  to  correct  this. 

Our  state  politicians  this  very  sessic 
voted  down  a  proposed  law  to  do  somethii 
about  stream  pollution.  To  the  comme 
man  the  situation  looks  hopeless. 

J.  R.  Morrill,  Morehead  City,  N.  < 

Richard  Harding  Davis 

Dear  Sirs:  Much  as  it  hurts  to  have  to  coi 
tradict  anyone  I  admire  as  much  as  I  d 
Tallulah  Bankhead,  Ethel  Barrymore  d\ 
appear  in  a  play  with  at  least  one  of  he 
brothers! 

It  was  in  Richard  Harding  Davis'  Mis 
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TASTY  SUMMER  FOODS 


Summer  meals  can  be  both  tempting  and  tasty,  while 
fulfilling  basic  nutritional  needs.  Too  often,  however,  meals 
are  planned  solely  to  suit  family  likes  and  dislikes  without 
reference  to  the  health  requirements  of  the  individuals  in 
the  family  group. 

Summer  or  winter  we  require  a  well-balanced  diet — one 
which  includes  an  adequate  supply  of  proteins,  carbohy- 
drates, vitamins  and  minerals.  These  essentials  for  sound 
nutrition  may  be  found  in  three  groups  of  foods.  Energy 
foods,  such  as  cereals  and  bread,  butter  and  fats,  and  sweets, 
provide  fuel  for  daily  activities.  Building  foods,  including 
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Digestive  upsets  are  more  likely  to 
occur  in  summer  than  at  other  times 
of  the  year.  A  light  diet  of  essential 
foods,  including  fruits,  will  be  less  apt 
to  over-burden  the  digestive  system 
than  a  heavv  one. 


Raw  vegetables,  served  in  salads,  are 
often  more  nutritious  than  cooked, 
for  the  vitamin  content  of  cabbage, 
carrots  and  other  vegetables  is  higher 
when  raw.  Substituted  occasionally 
for  cooked  vegetables,  they  may  also 
make  summer  meals  more  appetizing. 
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Eating  wisely  can  help  avoid  overweight,  or 
other  conditions  which  may  be  detrimental  to 
good  health.  Authorities  say  that  eating  the 
right  foods  in  the  right  amounts  usually  brings  a 
better  level  of  health  at  all  ages,  and  may  con- 
tribute to  a  longer  life. 

More  facts  about  healthful  eating  may  be 
found  in  Metropolitan's  booklet,  79-C,  "Three 
Meals  a  Day."  Mail  the  coupon  for  a  free  copy. 
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Check  these  "expen- 
sive set"  features  at 
your  Motorola  dealer  today! 

•  A  single  compact  unit  with  self-contained 
control  head! 

•  Automatic   volume   control    .    .    .    constant 
volume  under  viaducts,  near  buildingsl 

•  Tuned  RF  stage  .  .  .  separates  stations  .  .  . 
gets  distance  without  local  interference! 

•  Pin-sharp  selectivity  .  .  .  gets  the  station 
you  want  at  its  clearest,  strongest  peak! 

•  Alnico   V   dynamic   speaker   .   .    .   delivers 
3-dimensional,  powerful  tone! 

•  Low  Battery  Drain  .  .  .  uses  very  little  bat- 
tery power! 
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Sparrow  Song 

(THE  SHORT  SHORT  STORY) 


Civilization  with  brother  John,  sometime  in 
1904.    Legend  has  it  that  Lionel  also  ap- 
peared for  one  night.  This  one-act  comedy 
was   written    by    my 
father  for  Miss  Bar- 
rymore. 

fl       ^^m.  ''   was   no  comc'~ 

dence  that   the   play 

was  first  published 
in  Collier's.  If  I  re- 
member well,  the 
Davis  family,  both 
Richard  Harding  and 
Charles  Belmont,  al- 
ways took  a  sincere 
and  professional  in- 
Dick  Davis  terest  in   it.    As  for 

me,  I  have  read  it 
with  great  interest  lo,  these  many  years.  .  .  . 
Come  to  think  of  it,  Tallulah  also  ap- 
peared in  one  of  my  father's  plays,  The 
Trap,  a  movie  version  of  Blackmail.  Does 
she  remember? 

Hope  Harding  Davis,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

We  regret  Miss  Bankhead's  "mistake"  enor- 
mously. Miss  Civilization  did  appear  in 
these  pages  on  Dec.  3,  1904.  We  reread  it 
and  find  it  as  fresh  and  up  to  date  as  this 
very  issue. 

.  .  .  Miss  Bankhead's  fine  report  omits  two 
favorite  Ethel  Barrymore  anecdotes.  Re- 
cently commenting  on  Laurence  Olivier's 
Academy  Award  performance  of  Hamlet, 
she  called  Olivier  "Gorgeous  George." 

Years  ago  she  objected  to  the  familiar 
"Messrs.  Lee  &  J.  J.  Shubert  present"  line 
before  her  name  until  she  was  billed  as  Miss 
Ethel  Barrymore. 

Bob  Vlano,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

What  America  Means  to  Jr. 

Dear  Sirs:  After  reading  your  series  What 
America  Means  to  Me  (Mar.  26th,  Apr.  2d, 
etc.)  I  had  my  junior  high  class  write  similar 
statements.  I  submit  a  typical  result:  writ- 
ten by  Boice  Daugherty,  aged  fourteen. 
Virginia  W.  Adams,  Huntington,  W.  Va. 

Whdt  America  Means  to  Me 

America  means  more  than  spacious  skies, 
purple  mountains,  and  fruited  plains  to  me. 
It  is  like  a  single  candle  in  a  world  of  dark- 
ness and  despair  today.  To  me,  America  is 
not  a  country,  but  a  race  of  people  united 
by  common  attitudes  and  thoughts. 

Recently  in  the  Middle  West  a  farmer's 
barn  was  struck  by  lightning  and  burned 
down.  A  sportsman's  club  in  a  near-by 
town,  whose  members  had  been  refused  the 
privilege  of  hunting  the  land,  went  out  and 
rebuilt  the  barn.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  is 
more  typical  of  America  than  marble  build- 
ings'or  documents  could  ever  be. 

Boice  Daugherty 


H.  Coons,  Take  a  Bow! 

Dear  Sir:  Your  magazine  is  always  tops. 
But  far  the  best  is  the  story  No  Sentiment 
by  Hannibal  Coons  all  told  in  letters  (Apr. 

Keep  Up  with  the  World ^   l  don\kn°w  wh,en  l  have  read  any- 

hing  so  good  in  fact,  1  am  going  to  make  a 

Hi,  Bud,  What's  Cookin'? ltudV  of  that  l  want  to  write  letters  t0  folks  l 

'  ".Tieet  on  Life's  highway  that  sound  just  like 

Eating — with  Charlotte  Adams,  those  letters  I  have  had  so  much  pleasure 

reading  them  over  and  over  and  you  can  bet 

Editorials any  time  I  see  Hannibal  Coons  on  a  book 

„  I'll  be  sure  to  get  it. 

(-j°ver Ada  Mae  Sherman,  Fort  Myers,  Fla. 
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Female  of  the  Species 

Sirs:  Fishing  Is  Fun  was  fun  to  read  (Apr. 
23d).  Not  that  I'm  a  fisherman  but  I've 
been  along.   I  can  row. 

After  years  of  hunting  for  the  "right  spot" 
we  found  Cameron  Lake,  15  miles  straight 
up  the  Rocky  Mountains  from  Waterton 
Lakes — an  emerald-green  figure  eight,  snow- 
cap-encircled  and  glacier-fed.  Soon  I  could 
find  a  brown  hackle  or  a  McGinty  without 
looking  in  the  book  and  never  guessed  why 
my  husband  said  he'd  rather  go  fishing  with 
me  than  any  man  alive — "Over  there  a  bit. 


.  .  .  Can't  you  use  your  right?  .  .  .  Do,; 
so  deep!  Do  you  want  to  scare  'em  away 
Easy  with  your  left!  .  .  .  Try  to  sqi 
between   those  rocks.  .  .  .  Then.1 
now!  .  .  .  Got  him!"   And  another  rai 
or  cutthroat  went  down  fighting — a 
scythe  slashing  the  air. 

Back  at  camp  the  girls  would  sJ 
"What!  Fish  again?  I'll  have  wienies] 
Mrs.  Charles  James  Lee,  Winnipeg, 

Gas  Up? 

Dear  Sir:  Captain  James  Gallagher's 
Hop  Around  the  World  (Apr.  16th)  was 
tremely  interesting.    The  "tricky,  gas-la 
take-off"  poses  the  question:  Why  do 
not   make  these  take-offs  with  a 
load  of  gas  and  fill  up  by  means  of  a  tar 
after  the  ship  has  obtained  altitude  andl 
ing  speed?     E.  P.  Congdon,  Edcouch,  T«l 

Private  Enterprising 

Dear  Sirs:   Despite  Mr.   Milton  Leb 
(Why    You    Haven't   Got   a    House, 
23d),  we  are  not  "in  the  midst  of  our  wcj 
housing  shortage  in  history."   We  are 
on  our  way  out  of  it — it  has  been  praJ 
cally  eliminated   in   many   sections  of 
country. 

If  Mr.  Lehman  thinks  his  cherished! 
posed  housing  bills  aren't  the  first 
toward  Socialism  and  thence  to  Comri 
nism,  he  might  look  into  the  housing  sitil 
tion  in  other  countries — in  England 
practically  impossible  for  an  individual  I 
build  a  house,  and  in  Australia  it  is  impel 
sible.  He  might  check  Russia,  where  in  191 
only  183,000  new  and  reconditioned  un\ 
were  built,  and  compare  that  to  the  850.0 
units  (large,  well-planned  units)  private 
terprise  built  in  the  United  States  in  194 
If  the  government  would  keep  its  bureal 
cratic  nose  out  (building  taxes  are  eno| 
mous),  concentrate  on  a  fair  means 
financing  for  the  benefit  of  wage  earner! 
private  enterprise  is  plenty  enterprisir 
enough  to  see  that  everyone  who  wants 
house  can  have  a  house — at  a  price  th^ 
he  cau  afford. 

Fred  M.  Seale,  Amarillo,  Tex 

.  .  .  Mr.  Lehman  gives  the  cost  of  a  prews 
$5,000  home  as  being  $10,700  today.  Weill 
built,  modern  homes  are  being  sold  in  thil 
locality  at  present  at  around  $7,000.  ami 
some  very  comfortable  up-to-date  home! 
have  been  built  recently  for  less  than  $5,00C| 
H.  B.  Messenger,  Federalsburg,  Md 

.  .  .  Mr.  Lehman  is  oh,  so  right.   Recently 
started    remodeling    a    barn.    Thought    I'J 
spend  $5,000.   It  came  to  $20,000  in  the  enc" 
— six  rooms,  two  baths.   I'm  broke,  have 
secondhand  house. 

J.  Burkeswill,  L.  I.,  N.  Y| 

We  Want  Wayne 

Dear  Editor:  Each! 
week  you  run  a  storyl 
about  a  movie  star.f 
Would  you  do  Johnl 
Wayne  for  me?  Orl 
at  least  run  his  won-| 
derful  face!         Joan  I 

HOLLINGS WORTH,  | 

Memphis,  Tenn. 

We    profiled    hand- 1 
some    John     Wayne  I 
Here  he  is!  in   The  Week's  Pre- 

view, Oct.  9,  1948,  is- 
sue.   Here's  how  he  looks  now! 

It  Happened  Here 

Dear  Sirs:  Re  that  reader's  request  (Apr. 
16th)  as  to  where  you  could  get  the  cloth 
mentioned  in  the  Ned  Hilton  cartoon,  for 
only  19  cents  per  yard,  you  don't  need  to  go 
to  the  South  Seas. 

Had  you  tried  the  Sears  Store  in  El  Paso 
on  Thursday,  April  7th,  from  6:00  to  9:00 
p.m.,  there  was  a  flash  sale  of  percale  prints 
— at  only  19  cents  per  yard. 

Mrs.  Ikl  Websier,  El  Paso,  Texas 
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he  best  is  none  too  good  for  Father!  And  he's 
certain  to  like  his  gifts... especially  when  he  sees 
fiat  Fruit  of  the  Loom  label.  He  knows  it 
Sins  outstanding  quality,  and  dependable  value. 
Uways  look  for  Fruit  of  the  Loom  products, 
at  sensible  prices,  for  the  whole  family 

and  the  home... every  day  of  the  year. 
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•  Yes  ...  a  girl  enjoys  meeting  a  man  with  Pipe  Appeal 
—  that  extra  attractiveness  of  the  man  who  smokes  a  pipe. 
And  when  a  man  has  "met  up"  with  Prince  Albert,  long 
known  as  "The  National  Joy  Smoke,"  he  has  found  a 
rich-tasting  tobacco  that's  mild  and  tongue-easy! 


TV3  mems  pipe  apped 
JJCl*  mam  prince  albert 


The  NEW  HUMIDOR  TOP- 
locks  OUT  the  air-  locks  JN 
the  freshness  and  flavor. 


•  Did  you  know  that  P.  A.'s  choice,  crimp 
cut  tobacco  is  specially  treated  to  insure 
against  tongue  bite?  No  wonder  it's  Ameri- 
ca's largest -selling  smoking  tobacco!  Get 
P.  A.  today  for  smoking  joy  and  comfort! 


Keep  Up  with  the  War 


hi 


BY  FRELING   FOSTER 


To  show  how  fast  a  suit  of  clothes  can 
be  made,  a  record-breaking  demon- 
stration was  given,  not  long  ago,  by 
a  textile  company  in  Huddersfield, 
England.  Before  a  select  group  of 
spectators,  employees  sheared  12 
sheep,  processed  and  spun  the  wool 
into  yarn,  wove  the  yarn  into  tweed 
fabric,  cut  and  sewed  the  cloth  into  a 
suit  and  had  a  man  wearing  it  in  just 
130  minutes. 

*•••***•• 

The  United  States  exceeds  all  other 
countries  in  its  number  of  "fire  buffs," 
men  who  enthusiastically  rush  to  help 
fight  large  fires.  There  are  more  than 
5,000  of  these  fans  in  50  cities.  They 
belong  to  some  100  officially  recog- 
nized clubs.  These  clubs  require  their 
members  to  have  a  fair  knowledge  of 
fire  fighting  so  that  they  may,  if 
needed,  assist  the  regular  firemen.  To 
know  when  and  where  a  fire  is  taking 
place,  the  buffs  keep  a  radio  set  tuned 
to  receive  their  local  fire  signals.  To 
identify  themselves  at  fires,  the  ma- 
jority carry  special  cards;  others  have 
an  identifying  helmet  which  they 
wear  with  a  raincoat  and  rubber 
boots. — By  Edward  J.  Brady,  New 
York  City. 

********* 

Less  than  75  years  ago  so  many  min- 
isters in  England  were  still  incapable 
of  composing  a  sermon  that  scores  of 
professional  writers  were  engaged  in 
secretly  preparing  these  religious  dis- 
courses. In  1870,  London  alone  had 
12  large  firms  that  supplied  sermons 
weekly  to  about  1,500  clergymen.  In- 
cidentally, the  copies  were  printed  "in 
imitation  of  handwriting"  in  consid- 
eration of  the  preachers  who  would 
have  been  embarrassed  if  they  were 
found  reading  their  sermons  from 
pages  of  type. 

••••****• 

Probably  no  incident  aroused  more 
bitterness  between  the  Southern 
slaveowners  and  the  abolitionists  than 
the  punishment  inflicted  on  Jonathan 
Walker  in  1844  in  Pensacola.  Upon 
his  conviction  for  having  helped 
seven  slaves  to  escape  from  Florida, 
the  initials  S.S.  (Slave  Stealer)  were 
burned  into  the  palm  of  his  right 
hand.  Thus,  Walker  became  the  only 
man  who  was  ever  sentenced  to  be 


branded  with  a  red-hot  iron  in 
history.    This  act  so  incensed 


meeded  am 


Greenleaf  Whittier  that  he  wroti      1; 
inflammatory  poem  The  Man 
the  Branded  Hand  which  was 
constantly  throughout  the  N01 
the  next  20  years. 


rsdidn' 
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One  of  the  strangest  cases  of  its 
was  that  of  a  young  Indian  wo 
who,  by  choice,  lived  alone  fo 
years  on  desolate  San  Nicolas  Is! 
75    miles    off    southern    Califo 
While  being  removed,  with  her 
pie,   to  the   mainland   in   1830, 
jumped  overboard  and  swam  t 
The  captain,  thinking  that  she 
forgotten  a  child  and  that  he  c 
go  back  for  her 'in  a  few  days,  die 
stop  her.    Several  expeditions 
sent  to  get  the  woman,  but  she 
cessf ully  hid  from  them  all  until  iBf,  | 
when  she  was  finally  found. 


****** *** 


One  of  America's  crudest  prison 
tences  was  that  imposed  on  sixt 
year-old  Jesse  H.  Pomeroy  of  Bo 
in  1876.  He  had  been  convictei 
murder  and  sentenced  to  be  han 
But  after  two  years  of  controve 
the  sentence  was  commuted  to  life 
prisonment  in  solitary  confinem 


lari 


t,  firnif 

Hill  fllll 

u."Ever) 
'tad  im'i 


the  inhumane  solitary  clause 
added   merely   to  satisfy   those 
wanted  the  boy  executed  becaus 
his  many  previous  offenses.   He 
kept  in  complete  isolation  during 
of  his  56  years  within  prison  w 
When  he  died  in  1932,  Pomeroy 
served  a  term  that  began  before  1 
introduction  of  the  automobile,  ei 
tricity,   the   motion   picture,   phc 
graph  and  the  telephone. 

•**••*••* 

Originally,  the  giraffe  was  called 
camelopard,  elevators  were  knowi  1 
vertical  railways,  San  Francisco 
named  Yerba  Buena.  Brazil  was 
Land  of  the  Holy  Cross,  Ecuador 
the  Republic  of  the  Sacred  Heart, ' 
Star-Spangled    Banner    was    enti  1 
The  Defense  of  Fort  McHenry, 
Salvation  Army  was  called  the  Chi 
tian    Mission,    Princeton    Univer| 
was  named  the  College  of  New 
sey,  and  the  Benevolent  and  Prof 
tive  Order  of  Elks  was  known  as 
Jolly  Corks. 

Collier's  for  Jane  11,  1' 
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"But  how  easy  is  the  free-and-easy  life?" 


ASKED    ELSIE,  THE    BORDEN    COW 


snow  you  how  easy  the  free-and-easy  life  is," 
ed  Elmer,  the  bull.  Tin  going  back  to  nature 
;n  on  a  farm,  where  you're  your  own  boss,  anil 
t  easy!  You're  free.  You  don't  have  to  depend 
ybody  for  anything." 

,  dear."  smiled  Elsie,  the  Borden  Cow.  "no- 
ever  that  free.  We  all  depend  on  other  folks. 


want  an  example  of  how  true  that  is.  just  look 
Annual  Report  from  The  Borden  Company." 
at  in  tarnation  has  a  financial  report  to  do 
my  living  the  free-and-easy  life?"  asked  Elmer, 
lenty!"  answered  Elsie.  "This  figure  of  more 
ti.pi  million  dollars  shows  wh.it  people  every- 
re  needed  and  bought  from  Borden's  in   1048. 
a  depend  on  Borden's  for  foods  and  lots  of  other 
:,'     gs.  But  Borden's  depends  on  lolks.  too.  because 
istomers  didn't  buy  thcre'd  be  no  Borden's." 

!!"  snapped  Elmer.  "Then  my  ears  would 
a  rest  and  we  could  all  go  loll  on  a  farm." 
Jut,  darling."  protested  Elsie,  "farmers  can't  get 
g  without  other  folks  either.  Think  how  far  it  is 


>m  the  farm  to  people's  tables!  Why,  farmers  got 
:>re  than  360  million  dollars  of  Borden's  money  for 
dk,  and  for  soybeans,  fruits,  eggs,  and  such-like. 
>u  see,  farmers  depend  on  Borden's  to  take  their 
oduce  to  the  cities,  and  make  it  into  wonderful 
ads,  and  find  the  customers  who  want—" 
"So  that's  what's  wrong  with  living  today!"  stormed 
mer.  "Everybody's  always  wanting  things." 
'And  isn't  it  fine,"  beamed  Elsie,  "to  think  that 
all  help  each  other  get  them?  People  wanting 
irden  products  created  jobs  for  about  30,000  men 
id  women  last  year.  And  Borden  employees  were 
lid  about  106  million  dollars  so  they  coidd  buy 
othes  and  automobiles  and  food,  and  help  give  jobs 
others.  See?" 
°I  see,"  slyly  poked  Elmer,  "that  Borden's  could 


.1 


,  >e  off  leading  the  free-and-easy  life  with  what's  left 
>f  all  that  money  they  took  in." 
"Don't  be  silly.  Elmer,"  said  Elsie.  "You  forget 
•  nore  than  164  million  dollars  went  for  other  oper- 

3  iting  expenses.  Bottles  and  containers,  fuel  for 
',  )lants  and  trucks,  and  the  hundreds  of  supplies  a 
,  business  needs.  And  don't  forget  depreciation  and 
.]  axes.  After  paying  for  everything,  Borden's  had  a 
i  >rofit  of  about  19  million  dollars  left." 

4  "And  just  what  happened  to  that  little  item?" 
drawled  Elmer. 


"Well,  about  1 1  million  of  that  went  to  stockhold- 
ers," figured  Elsie,  "to  the  51,000  men,  women  and 
institutions  that  own  Borden's.  Everyone  depends 
on  them  to  invest  the  money  that  keeps  a  business 
going.  And  they  depend  on  Borden's  for  a  return 
on  their  savings.  So,  after  paying  them  dividends, 
there  was  8  million  dollars  to  plow  back . . ." 

"Plow!"  groaned  Elmer.  "Doesn't  anyone  at 
Borden's  ever  take  it  easy?" 

"You  can't  take  it  easy  in  business  today,"  said 
Elsie.  "You've  got  to  plow  back  profits  to  fix  up 
plants  and  equipment,  and  stock  a  lot  of  goods  for 
customers.  These  things  took  all  of  the  8  million 
dollars,  because  Borden's  uses  profits  to  keep  the 
business  going  for  folks  who  depend  on  it.  For  folks 
who  want  Borden  products,  and  farmers  who  need 
markets,  and  workers  who  must  have  jobs,  and 
thrifty  people  who  need  a  sound  place  for  their  sav- 
ings, for  —  Elmer!  Where  are  you  going?" 


"Upstairs  to  bed,"  sighed  Elmer.  "Seems  like  the 
only  place  a  guy  can  live  the  free-and-easy  life  today 
is  in  his  dreams." 


Paid  to  farmers $360  millions 

Paid  to  employees 106  millions 

•All  other  costs  and  expenses    .    .  164  millions 

Paid  to  stockholders 11   millions 

Put  back  in  the  business    ....      8  millions 

Received  from  customers  ....  $649  millions 

Including  taxc<  of  more  than  $17  millions. 
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Why  take  it  with  you? 

GOOD  NEWS  FOR  SMOKERS!- A  new,  pure-white  tooth  paste  with 
Lusterfoam  that  attacks  tobacco  stain  and  off-color  breath. 


(You 
your 


Don't  kid  yourself  about  "tobacco 
mouth" — it's  as  real  as  the  stain 
on  a  chain  smoker's  fingers! 

But  your  tongue  can  tell! 
can   "taste"   an   odor.)   And 
dentist  knows  when  he  cleans  your 
teeth.  And  your  friends  might  notice 
.  .  .  you  know. 

But  they  won't  point  the  finger 
at  you  (after  you've  left  the  room 
of  course)  if  you're  a  regular  user 
of  Listerine  Tooth  Paste.  Here's 
why — 

It  contains  Lusterfoam — a  special 
ingredient  that  actually  foams  clean- 
ing and  polishing  agents  over  your 
teeth  .  .  .  into  the  crevices — re- 
moves fresh  stain  before  it  gets  a 
chance  to  "set"  .  .  .  whisks  away 


that  odor-making  tobacco  debris! 

See  for  yourself  how  Listerine 
Tooth  Paste  with  Lusterfoam  fresh- 
ens your  mouth  and  your  breath! 
Get  a  tube  and  make  sure  that 
wherever  you  go  —  you  won't  take 
"tobacco  mouth"  with  you! 

Electron-Microscope  shows  difference! 

Tooth  surfaces,  magnified  6,300  times,  illustrate  how 
new,  scientifically  perfected  cleaning  and  polishing 
agents  enable  Listerine  Tooth  Paste  to  heighten  tooth 
brilliance  and  surface  smoothness  .  .  .  attacking  a 
major  cause  of  Tobacco  Mouth. 

\ 


"fifre  it  ih e«h      , 


LEFT:  Tooth  surface  polished  with  ordinary  polish- 
ing ingredient. 

RIGHT:  Surface  of  same  tooth  polished  with  new 
Listerine  Tooth  Paste. 


TASTE 
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Hi,  Bud, 
What's  Cookin'? 

By  NORMAN  R.  JAFFRAY 

How  to  keep  talking  when  you  have  nothing 

SMALL  talk  is  something  I  take 
big,  for  I  have  no  proficiency 
at  it.  When  I  sit  down  between 
two  casual  acquaintances  at  a 
dinner  party,  either  my  tongue 
cleaves  to  the  roof  of  my  mouth  or  I 
blurt  out  the  first  thing  that  comes 
into  my  head,  like  "Pass  the  salted 
nuts,  will  ya?" 

It  is  even  worse  after  dinner,  when 
the  women  all  gather  in  a  knot  to  dis- 
cuss clothes  and  babies,  while  the 
men  stand  around  heavily  and  try  to 
start  and  maintain  conversation.  This 
is  when  one  should  assume  the  ut- 
most geniality  and  broach  a  subject 
that  starts  a  lively,  animated  discus- 
sion, otherwise  the  deadening  effect 
of  a  full  dinner  will  cause  one  and  all 
to  sink  back  silently  into  comfortable 
chairs,  What  usually  happens  to  me 
is,  I  find  myself  next  to  someone  who 
has  as  little  interest  in  me  as  I  have  in 
him,  and  after  a  brief  exchange  of 
such  pleasantries  as  "Well,  wadda  ya 
know?"  or  "How  ya  been?"  we  move 
guiltily  away  from  each  other  with  a 
casual  "Gladsee  ya  again." 

The  remedy  for  this,  of  course,  is 


They'll  even  tackle  Einstein 

have  a  dozen  fewer  depositors, 
must    always    reply:    "Fine!     FL 
even  if  the  auditors  have  just  dis 
ered  a  shortage  in  your  accounts 
there  is  an  air-line  ticket  to  Venezi 
in  your  wallet. 

So  I  say:    Either  ban  small 
entirely,  or  put  it  on  a  methodu| 
cut-and-dried  basis,  with  each 
carefully  plotted  out.  According!)) 
have  mapped  a  conversational 
to  fit  all  requirements  as  follows: 


First 
Speaker: 
"Done 
much 


carving  ships 
in  a  bottle 
tree  surgery 
biochemistry 
artificial  in- 
semination 
block  book- 
ing 


lateK 


The  men  try  to  start  conversation 

to  counterfeit  an  absorbed  curiosity 
in  the  other  fellow's  doings,  so  as  to 
draw  him  out.  Then,  if  he  is  a  gen- 
tleman, he  will  do  the  same  for  you. 
But  I  have  tried  this,  too,  and  it 
doesn't  work  either.  For  one  thing,  if 
you  ask  someone  how  his  golf  game 
is,  he  is  all  too  likely  to  tell  you.  For 
another,  there  is  something  so  spuri- 
ous about  feigning  a  professional  in- 
terest in  some  activity  concerning 
which  you  know  nothing  whatever 
that  it  makes  you  feel  like  a  fool, 
even  asking. 

There  are,  I  know,  plenty  of  thick- 
skinned  individuals  who  wouldn't 
hesitate  to  approach  Einstein  with  a 
friendly:  "What's  this  I  hear  about 
your  having  discovered  a  new  theory 
of  relativity?"  just  to  get  started;  but 
personally,  I  can't  do  it.  For  I  know, 
all  too  well,  the  sinking  feeling  in  the 
pit  of  the  stomach  that  comes  to  ev- 
ery writer  when  he  is  asked:  "Been 
doing  much  writing  lately?"  This  ap- 
proach is  about  as  effective  a  stimu- 
lant to  small  talk  as  a  good,  tight  gag 
in  the  mouth.  The  only  possible  an- 
swer is  "No"  or  "Yes,"  and  either  re- 
sponse leads  to  a  blind  alley. 

Another  barrier  to  the  free  unbos- 
oming of  confidences  is  the  necessity 
to  pretend,  always,  that  everything  is 
perfectly  dandy  in  your  particular 
field  of  work.  If  anyone  asks  you: 
"Well,  how  are  things  at  the  bank?"  it 
would  be  the  utmost  folly  to  reply: 
"Oh,   just   so-so."    Next    day   you'll 


Second 
Speaker: 
"You  bet! 
How  are 
things  at  the 


gas  company 
plantation 
quarry 
leprosarium 
ball  park 


First  Speaker: 
"Couldn't  be 
better!    Last 
month  alone, 
we  placed  or- 
ders for  more 
than  a  thou- 
sand 


bales  of  hay 

tons  of  roach 
powder 

steel  engrav- 
ings 

duck-billed 
platypuses 


Second  Speaker:  "Fine!  Fine!  We! 
gladsee  ya,  old  man." 

First  Speaker:   "Me,  too.  Take 
easy,  fella." 

The  two  conversationalists  are  tht| 
enjoined  to  turn  their  backs  on  eai 
other,  walk  ten  paces  away,   wh< 
and  fire. 

Here,  then,  is  your  vade  mecum- 
which,  as  every  Latin  schoolbc 
knows,  means  "Go  with  me."  But 
you're  looking  for  sparkling  chitcha 
you'd  better  stay  as  far  away  froi 
me  as  your  legs  can  carry  you,  on  a< 
count  of  I  don't  have  any  chitcha 
sparkling  or  otherwise.  the  en 


You  have  to  say,  "Fine!  Fine!" 


ILLUSTRATED  BY  HANK  KETCHAM 
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,,    AN  AC  ELEMENT  IN  YOUR  OIL  FILTER  WILL 
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Enjoy  the  comfort  of  knowing  that  your  engine  oil  is  fully 
"Dirt-Proof,"  free  from  dirt  and  sludge.  An  AC  Element  in  your  present 
oil  filter  will  give  you  that  protection  .  .  .  keep  your 
valves  and  piston  rings  free  .  .  .  prevent  excessive  engine  wear  .  .  . 
save  power  .  .  .  save  gas  .  .  .  save  oil. 

If  you  have  no  oil  filter,  you  need  one.  Better  get  an  AC  Quality  Oil 
Filter  and  be  sure  your  oil  is  "Dirt-Proof." 
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IUY  WHERE  YOU  SEE  THIS  SIGN 
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SPAIK       PLUS       IIVISION 


SENEIAl       MOTORS       C  I  I  P  •  I  It  T  I  0  N 
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The  Car  that  gives  you  More  for  your  Money! 


The  'Jeep'  Station  Wagon  carries  six  in  smooth  comfort  in  its 
roomy,  all-steel  body.  Compare  it  with  any  sedan  near  its  size  for 
MORE  of  the  features  you  want — 18  to  50  per  cent  MORE  glass 
for  safer  vision  ...  I  to  5  inches  MORE  headroom  in  the  front 
seat,  2  to  4  inches  MORE  in  the  rear  .  .  .  easy-to-enter  doors  3  to 
8  inches  taller.  You'll  like  its  easy  handling,  too — turns  around  in 
35  feet .  .  .  parks  with  one  turn  in  2  to  3  feet  less  space. 


...and  an  Economical  Utility  Vehicle,  too 

You  get  the  extra  value  of  double  usefulness  in  a'Jeep' Station  Wagon. 
For  hauling  or  business  use,  you  can  easily  remove  all  but  the  driver's 
seat  to  provide  98  cubic  feet  of  load  space.  And  you  can't  beat  it  for 
economy — in  road  tests  against  four  competitive  cars,  the  Jeep'  4 
Station  Wagon  gave  4y2  to  7  MORE  miles  per  gallon  at  40  mph. 
See  it  now  at  Willys-Overland  dealers — America's  greatest  utility-car 
value  by  hundreds  of  dollars! 


Jeep 


MORE   LUGGAGE   SPACE   for    your    vacation    tr  L 
With   all   seats   in,   the   'Jeep'   Station   WagiP 
gives  you  from  10  to  29  per  cent  MORE  J 
luggage  space  than  any  sedan  in  its  price  cla  . 


WITH    4    OR  6  CYLINDER    ENGINE 

OVERDRIVE    STANDARD    EQUIPMENT 


-J 


WILLYS-OVERLAND     MOTORS,     TOLEDO     1,     OHIO     •     MAKERS     OF     AMERICAS     MOST     USEFUL     VEHICL 
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Dr.  Bunche,  whose  genius  did  so  much  to  solve  the  Palestine  crisis,  has  risen  to  the  summit  of  U.S.  statecraft.  His  grandmother,  who  raised  him,  was  born  a  slave 


Ralph  Bunche  - 
American  Peacemaker 


« 


The  man  who  mediated  for  peace  in 
the  Middle  East's  powder  keg  of  ra- 
cial hatred  has  lived  all  his  life  in 
the  shadow  of  Jim  Crow.  Highly 
successful  personally,  and  a  brilli- 
ant United  Nations  official,  he  has 
fought  for  equality  of  opportunity 
regardless  of  race,  and  he  has 
won.  Doctor  Bunche  is  the  kind  of 
man  who  makes  democracy  work. 


c^fer^ 


—  I»rrw     IVanon 


Bv  RICHARD  B.  GEHMAN 


RALPH  JOHNSON  BUNCHE,  a  soft-voiced, 
patient,  apparently  indefatigable  ex-college 
professor  of  forty-four,  easily  ranks  among 
the  top  half  dozen  diplomats  in  America  and  pos- 
sibly in  the  world.  As  the  first  United  States  Negro 
ever  to  become  a  leader  in  international  affairs,  he 
is  a  living  demonstration  that  the  processes  of  de- 
mocracy can  and  do  work.  At  the  same  time,  he  is  a 
living  challenge  to  democracy  to  work  better. 

Dr.  Bunche's  performance  as  Acting  Mediator 
for  the  U.N.  in  the  recent  peace  mission  to  Palestine 
was  the  climax  to  a  career  that  reads  like  a  present- 
day  parallel  to  Booker  T.  Washington's  famous  Up 
from  Slavery.  His  grandmother,  who  raised  him 
from  the  age  of  ten,  was  born  in  bondage.  He  took 
menial  jobs  to  work  his  way  through  public  schools 
and  college,  and  ultimately  won  his  Ph.D.  at  Har- 
vard. 

Today  he  is  recognized  as  one  of  the  foremost 
authorities  on  colonial  peoples  and  their  problems; 


PHOTOGRAPHS  FOR   COLLIER'S  BY   DAN   WEINER 
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his  work  in  O.S.S.  aided  in  preparing  for  the  suc- 
cessful invasion  of  North  Africa  in  World  War  II, 
and  he  drafted  much  of  the  three  chapters  on  trus- 
teeship and  colonies  in  the  U.N.  Charter.  He  won 
this  year's  American  Association  for  the  United 
Nations  award,  was  cited  by  the  One  World  Award 
Committee,  and  has  been  mentioned  in  newspapers 
as  a  candidate  for  the  Nobel  peace  prize.  Few 
Americans  of  any  complexion  can  boast  a  similar 
record  of  scholarship  and  statesmanship. 

Despite  his  distinguished  background  Dr.  Bunche 
has  lived  constantly  in  the  shadow  of  Jim  Crow. 
Time  and  again  he  has  been  refused  service  in  or  ad- 
mittance to  restaurants,  not  only  in  Southern  cities, 
but  also  in  Los  Angeles  (his  adopted  home  town), 
Seattle  and  Washington,  D.  C. 

Bigotry  like  this  might  conceivably  someday  de- 
prive the  nation  of  the  full  potentiality  of  his  proven 
diplomatic  abilities. 

Soon  after  returning  from  Palestine  last  April, 
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Dr.  Bunche  was  mentioned  by  a  State  Department 
official  as  a  likely  appointee  for  a  newly  created  job: 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Near  Eastern  and 
African  Affairs.  When  questioned,  he  told  friends 
that  he  knew  nothing  more  about  this  than  what  he 
read  in  the  papers,  but  added  that  in  any  event  he 
was  not  inclined  to  return  to  government  service  in 
Washington — in  part,  at  least,  because  of  his  un- 
willingness to  re-expose  his  family  to  anti-Negro 
conditions  there. 

The  doctor  clarified  his  position  recently  while 
relaxing  on  a  couch  in  his  small  apartment  in  Park- 
way Village,  the  U.N.  housing  project  on  Long 
Island,  New  York,  to  which  he  and  his  family 
moved  from  Washington  nearly  two  years  ago. 

"Frankly,"  he  said,  "there's  too  much  Jim  Crow 
in  Washington  for  me — I  wouldn't  take  my  kids 
back  there."  (His  two  daughters,  Joan,  seventeen, 
and  Jane,  fifteen,  attend  a  Friends  school  in  West- 
town,  Pennsylvania;  Ralph,  Jr.,  five,  goes  to  kin- 
dergarten at  Lake  Success.) 

Dr.  Bunche  paused  to  light  a  cigarette.  He  is  a 
chain  smoker,  usually  getting  through  as  many  as 
three  packs  a  day. 

"I  built  a  house  in  Washington  while  I  was  teach- 
ing at  Howard,"  he  continued,  expelling  smoke 
slowly.  "It  was  in  a  section  of  the  city  in  which  the 
whites  predominated  at  that  time.  The  architect  and 
the  builders  and  I  spent  18  months  going  over  plans 
and  putting  it  up.  When  we  moved  in,  my  daughters 
had  to  go  three  miles  to  school — I  had  to  hire  a 
driver  to  take  them — even  though  there  was  a  school 
for  white  kids  just  around  the  corner." 


He  paused.  "When  I  was  in  the  State  Depart- 
ment, representatives  of  other  governments,  who 
knew  nothing  about  race  prejudice,  would  some- 
times call  me  up  and  ask  me  to  meet  them  at  the 
Mayflower  or  the  Wardman  Park  or  some  other 
place  for  lunch  or  cocktails,  to  talk  over  some  busi- 
ness matter.  My  Negro  friends  and  I  had  been  re- 
fused service  in  many  Washington  public  places  so 
many  times  that  I  never  knew  what  to  expect — 
never  knew  whether  to  accept  or  decline. 

"One  time  a  foreign  friend  who  was  living  at  one 
of  the  better  hotels  was  giving  a  dinner  patty  and 
wanted  to  ask  me.  He  asked  the  management  il  they 
would  object  to  my  presence.  They  said  yes,  even 
though  my  friend  specified  that  I  was  a  State  De- 
partment man,  as  though  that  should  have  made 
some  difference." 

Invisible  Barriers  Were  Lowered 

Dr.  Bunche  was  the  first  Negro  to  hold  a  desk 
job  in  the  State  Department,  which  allegedly  always 
has  been  off  limits  to  minorities.  If  invisible  bar- 
riers did  exist,  and  they  were  lowered  for  him,  he 
has  no  idea  why;  and  he  adds  that  his  color,  to  his 
knowledge,  never  caused  any  incidents  within  the 
department.  "If  there  were  any  doubters,  I  guess 
they  must  have  decided  that  the  government  wasn't 
going  to  collapse,  after  all,"  he  remarked. 

Dr.  Bunche  crushed  out  his  cigarette  and  lighted 
a  fresh  one.  "Improving  race  relations  is  a  long, 
slow  process,"  he  continued.  "One  time  Todd  Dun- 
can— I'd  known  him  while  he  was  at  Howard — 


wrote  me  that  he  was  coming  to  the  National  The 
tre  in  the  leading  role  of  Porgy  and  Bess.  Todd  knel 
that  the  National  was  a  Jim  Crow  house,  and  he  w; 
disturbed  at  the  prospect  of  playing  in  his  hor 
town  in  a  theater  where  his  friends  couldn't  come  1 
see  him.  He  asked  if  there  weren't  something 
we  could  do  about  it. 

"I  got  together  a  committee  from  the  teacher 
union  and  we  went  down  to  see  the  manager, 
first  he  was  very  tough — said  it  wasn't  a  person 
policy,  it  was  economic:  White  patrons  wouldn 
come  if  Negroes  were  admitted. 

"He  tried  to  pacify  our  committee  by  offering  i 
complimentary  tickets — said  we  could  come  'to  rej 
resent  the  community.'  We  didn't  like  that,  eithe 
so  we  threatened  him.  I  was  a  representative  in  th 
Central  Labor  Union  then,  and  I  told  him  I  coul 
get  a  good  many  pickets  out  when  Todd  came 
town.  He  finally  agreed  to  change  the  policy  fo 
that  one  production;  but  just  for  that  one.  As  soo 
as  Porgy  left,  Jim  Crow  came  back  in." 

Dr.  Bunche  leaned  forward,  his  dark  eyes  ir 
tensely  serious.  "I  have  lived  and  worked  in  Wasb 
ington  for  almost  a  score  of  years,"  he  said.  "] 
in  the  nation's  capital  is  like  serving  out  a  sentenc 
for  any  Negro  who  detests  segregation  and  dis 
crimination  as  I  do — and  I  know  of  few,  if  any 
Negroes  who  don't. 

"It's  extremely  difficult  for  a  Negro  to  maintaii 
even  a  semblance  of  human  dignity  in  Washington 

"At  every  turn,  he's  confronted  with  places  h< 
can't  enter  because  of  his  color — schools,  hospitals 
hotels,  restaurants,  theaters,  bars,  lunch  count 


Brilliant  and  affable  Dr.  Ralph  Bunche  is  the  first  U.S.  Negro  to  become  a  leader  in  world  affairs.  He  set  a  fantastic  pace  for  his  staff  during  the  Palestine  negoti- 
ations. At  a  more  leisurely  moment  at  Lake  Success  he  chats  with  his  assistants:  Taylor  C.  Shore  (left),  his  secretary  Doreen  M.  Daughton,  and  William  Maschler 
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id  rest  rooms,  not  to  mention  widespread  job 

.rriers." 

The  doctor  paused  for  a  moment,  reflectively. 

len  he  continued,  "Washington  isn't  unique  in  this 

nic*B|gard,  of  course — but  after  all,  it  is  the  nation's 
ipital,  and  its  racial  practices  have  a  great  sym- 
Mic  significance.  The  irony  of  it  is  that  since  the 
itional  government  is  there,  the  opportunities  for 
fective  attack  on  racial  practices  throughout  the 

'•^■ation  could  be  greatest  there. 

"For  my  part,"  Dr.  Bunche  asserted,  "I  have  no 
esire  to  go  back  there — although  admittedly,  in  a 
articular  situation  in  the  future,  a  sense  of  duty 
t  be  overriding." 


artic 

nght 


No  Color  Line  at  Rhodes 


Luckily  for  the  cause  of  world  peace,  Jim  Crow 
lever  edged  his  way  into  the  Hotel  des  Roses  at 
bodes,  where  Dr.  Bunche  and  his  staff  received 
he  delegates  from  Israel  and  the  Arab  states.  Al- 
aough  the  doctor's  contingent  of  more  than  700 
aple  (Secretariat  personnel  and  military  observ- 
ers) included  a  good  many  American  Southerners, 
wne  seemed  to  object  to  serving  under  a  Negro. 
Soon  after  the  first  armistice  in  February,  Colonel 
lohammed  Ibrahim  Seif  El-Dine,  of  Egypt,  called 
)r.  Bunche  "one  of  the  greatest  men  in  the  world"; 
r.  Walter  Eytan,  of  Israel,  said  that  the  mediator's 
forts  had  been  superhuman.   With  characteristic 
jesty.  Dr.  Bunche  gave  full  credit  to  the  desire 
delegations  for  peace,  and  to  the  untiring 
forts  of  his  U.N.  co-workers. 


In  response  to  this,  one  colleague  declared,  "The 
whole  mission  was  a  one-man  operation.  There 
were  many  times  when  most  of  us  despaired  of  ever 
reaching  a  settlement.  Ralph  never  despaired — or, 
if  he  did,  he  never  showed  it.  He,  and  he  alone, 
drove  on  to  a  successful  conclusion." 

At  Rhodes,  the  Acting  Mediator  set  a  fantastic 
pace.  The  ever-present  cigarette  drooping  from  his 
lips,  a  sheaf  of  papers  in  one  hand  and  a  pen  in  the 
other,  he  often  remained  at  his  desk  for  a  full  48 
hours.  Ordinarily  he  sleeps  only  five  hours  a  night; 
at  Rhodes  he  averaged  three.  A  man  who  loves  to 
eat — he  weighs  over  200  pounds — he  often  went 
without  food  for  many  hours. 

Even  when  negotiations  seemed  hopelessly  sty- 
mied or  about  to  break  down,  the  doctor  kept  cool. 
Once  an  impatient  Israeli  delegate  hurled  a  lead 
pencil  across  the  table.  It  happened  to  hit  the  leader 
of  the  other  delegation.  Dr.  Bunche  reprimanded 
the  Israeli  in  private,  and  insisted  that  he  apologize, 
which  he  did. 

Another  time,  the  head  of  an  Arab  delegation  re- 
fused to  shake  hands  upon  being  introduced  to  the 
Israeli  leader.  Dr.  Bunche  rushed  the  meeting  to 
a  conclusion  and  then  took  the  Arab  aside. 

"Look  here,"  he  said,  "this  is  pretty  serious.  The 
Israelis  have  just  said  they're  going  back  to  Tel  Aviv 
tomorrow  to  find  out  from  their  government  if  they 
should  continue  with  the  negotiations  or  not.  If  the 
proceedings  are  broken  off  just  because  you've 
failed  to  observe  the  minimum  rules  of  courtesy,  it's 
going  to  be  your  personal  responsibility." 

The  Arab  explained  that  he  originally  had  been 


willing  to  shake  hands,  but  that  just  before  the  meet- 
ing his  delegation  had  voted  against  it.  Neverthe- 
less, he  said  he  would  meet  the  Israeli  delegate  in 
the  doctor's  hotel  room  that  night.  He  was  the  first 
to  arrive  at  the  rendezvous.  When  the  Israeli  ap- 
peared, the  Arab  rose  and  shook  not  one  of  his 
hands  but  both. 

"This  time,"  the  doctor  recalled,  "they  acted  like 
long-lost  brothers.  Pretty  soon  they  started  to  speak 
Arabic — and  then  they  apologized  to  me  because 
they  knew  I  didn't  speak  the  language.  I  said,  'Hell, 
speak  your  Arabic — don't  bother  about  me.'  " 

A  Crucial  Test  for  U.N.  Prestige 

Dr.  Bunche's  negotiating  tactics  may  well  be  re- 
corded someday  as  a  masterwork  in  the  practical 
application  of  psychology.  At  the  outset  he  was  in 
a  difficult  position.  The  truce  in  Palestine  was  one 
of  the  first  orders  of  its  kind  that  the  U.N.  had  di- 
rected to  warring  nations,  and  the  world  was  wait- 
ing anxiously  to  see  if  it  would  hold.  The  doctor 
behaved  as  though  he  were  completely  unaware  of 
this;  he  conducted  the  meetings,  one  of  his  staff  later 
commented,  as  though  he  had  been  doing  it  all  his 
life. 

"I  never  once  saw  him  lose  his  temper,"  Mrs. 
Doreen  Daughton,  the  doctor's  secretary,  said. 
"Whenever  things  got  bad,  he  simply  took  a  few 
minutes  off  and  went  down  and  played  billiards. 
Then  he  came  back  and  got  to  work  again." 

Of  his  method  of  negotiating,  Dr.  Bunche  says, 
(CONTINUED  ON   PAGE  32) 


The  qualities  of  peace  and  serenity  which  Dr.  Bunche  won  for  the  Middle  East  are  reflected  in  his  own  family  scene  at  Parkway  Village,  a  U.N.  housing  project 
on  Long  Island.  Left  to  right:  his  17-year-old  daughter,  Joan,  who  attends  a  Friends  school  in  Westtown,  Pennsylvania;  his  wife;  and  his  son,  Ralph,  Jr.,  aged  5 
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The  Unexpected  JNude 


Hv   DAW   lU'KNKT 


As  an  ultramodern  painter,  Paul  Stoner  was  interested  only  in  straight 
lines — until  the  day  he  found  Katherine  Webb  lying  on  the  beach  and 
discovered  that  the  shortest  distance  between  two  people  is  a  curve 


IN  THE  world  of  modern  art,  Paul  Stoner 
was  a  leader.  During  the  war  he  had  been 
a  sergeant  of  Marines  and  now,  among  the 
younger  painters  in  New  York,  he  was  at  least  a 
corporal  of  the  avant-garde.  He  painted  abstrac- 
tions which  were  nothing  but  straight  lines;  he  even 
used  a  ruler  when  necessary.  This  recourse  to  the 
ruler,  plus  the  fact  that  he  had  actually  sold  a 
picture,  caused  his  followers  to  hail  him  not  only 
as  a  genius,  which  went  without  saying,  but  as  a 
prophet  as  well. 

Artists,  like  other  men — and  also  like  minnows — 
tend  to  run  in  schools.  The  Stoner  group  was 
known  as  the  "Straight  Line"  school.  It  was 
founded,  of  course,  on  Paul's  revolutionary  princi- 
ple of  linear  purity.  The  one  picture  he'd  sold  was 
of  a  flight  of  black  triangles — abstract  airplanes — 
dragging  white  vapor  trails  across  a  pink  parallelo- 
gram of  space.  The  earth  in  the  foreground  was 
flat,  as  it  was  before  Columbus.  The  sun  in  the 
sky  was  square,  as  possibly  it  was  before  Genesis. 

It  cast  down  diagonal  yellow  lines  that  shed  light 
upon  the  scene,  if  not  upon  the  wits  of  the  beholder. 
The  work  was  entitled,  "Introduction  to  Infinity," 
and  if  you  knew  your  moderns  you  could  tell  it  was 
a  Stoner,  because  there  wasn't  a  curve  on  the  can- 
vas. Angles,  yes.  But  no  curves. 

"The  straight  line,"  Paul  told  his  disciples  one 
June  night  during  a  party  in  his  Greenwich  Village 
studio,  "leads  to  the  infinite.  It's  the  symbol  of 
man's  desire  to  escape  from  his  earthly  environ- 
ment." The  speaker  himself  was  escaping  from 
his  New  York  environment  that  very  evening.  A 
Fifty-seventh  Street  gallery  had  offered  him  a  one- 
man  show  in  the  fall  and  he  was  going  to  Maine  for 
the  summer  to  prepare  for  it.  "On  the  other  hand," 
he  continued,  "the  curve  is  the  symbol  of  earth,  or 
nature,  which  I  have  repudiated." 

Paul  Stoner  was  six  feet  two,  he'd  been  a  cham- 
pion intercollegiate  boxer  and  still  looked  more  like 
an  athlete  than  an  artist,  so  that  his  repudiation  of 
nature  was  impressive.  His  disciples  were  enthusi- 
astic. They  drank  Chianti  and  swore  that  they'd 
all  renounce  nature,  which  they  agreed  was  hope- 
lessly curved.    Then  they  drank  some  more  Chianti 


and  went  in  a  body  to  put  their  prophet  on  the 
State  of  Maine  express. .  . . 

Twelve  hours  later  Paul  was  installed  in  a  re- 
modeled fish  shed  with  a  north  window  overlooking 
the  clam  flats  of  Manasquot — a  down  east  seaside 
village  just  beginning  to  fill  up  with  artists,  vacation- 
ists and  natives  returning  from  Florida.  Paul 
plunged  right  into  his  work,  but  he  also  needed 
exercise.  That  this  was  a  concession  to  nature  did 
not  occur  to  him.  So  he  took  daily  walks  on  the 
unfrequented  part  of  the  beach  before  swimming  in 
the  cold,  blue  water. 

It  was  during  one  of  his  walks  that  he  came  on 
the  girl  asleep  in  the  dunes.  He'd  been  idly  explor- 
ing those  lonely,  green-tufted  hillocks  of  sand  when 
suddenly,  in  a  sheltered  hollow,  he  saw  the  nude 
girl.  Paul  was  more  astonished  than  startled.  As 
an  artist,  he  was  professionally  acquainted  with  the 
basic  human  form.  The  fact  that  she  was  naked 
did  not  impress  him  particularly.  It  was  the  un- 
expectedness of  it  that  held  him,  for  an  instant, 
immobile. 

It  was  also  the  dreamlike  quality  of  the  scene. 
The  pale  blue  sky,  the  grayish  white  sand,  the 
smoothly  tanned  figure  curled  up  so  innocently  in 
the  sunlight — the  total  effect  was  like  a  mirage 
suspended,  in  loveliness  and  illusion,  before  him. 
It  was  like  one  of  those  tantalizing  visions  he'd  had 
at  moments  of  intolerable  boredom  in  the  Pacific, 
or  even  during  combat,  that  always  had  vanished 
before  he  could  quite  visualize  them. 

But  this  vision  did  not  vanish.  It  was  real,  and 
of  course  that  spoiled  it.  Because  as  a  picture  it 
was  precisely  the  kind  of  sentimental,  corny  com- 
position that  Paul,  the  ultramodernist  painter,  de- 
spised. It's  calendar  art,  he  thought;  and  took  a 
step  backward.  As  he  did  so,  the  girl  opened  her 
eyes. 

Always  observant  of  details,  he  noticed  that  her 
eyes  were  blue.  Or  were  they  violet?  Before  he 
could  decide,  she  lifted  her  head  and  stared  at  him 
and  somehow  he  saw  himself  as  she  must  be  seeing 
him,  a  hulking,  black-haired  intruder  in  red 
bathing  trunks  towering  ominously  above  her. 

He  was  aware  of  an  oval  face  framed  in  a  wild 


tangle  of  reddish-gold  hair,  the  eyes  incredulous, 
the  bowed  lips  parted  in  a  soundless  O,  as  she 
clawed  desperately  with  one  slim  brown  hand  for 
her  own  wisp  of  bathing  suit. 

Paul  turned  abruptly;  his  bare  feet  churned  the 
deep  sand  as  he  scrambled  up  the  dune  and  plunged 
down  the  other  side.  He  wasn't  going  to  wait  to 
hear  any  maidenly  outcries.  Walking  fast,  he  hiked 
back  to  the  bathing  beach  proper,  where  he  dived 
at  once  into  the  icy  ocean. 

THUS  cooled,  he  dressed,  had  a  hamburger  in 
the  bathhouse  cafeteria  and  returned  to  his  stu- 
dio. The  incident  of  the  girl  was  closed.  He  just 
wouldn't  think  about  her,  or  the  color  of  her  eyes, 
or  anything.  Blue  or  violet — what  difference  did  it 
make  to  him? 

So  he  took  pains  not  to  think  about  the  girl.  But 
that  afternoon,  as  he  was  sketching  with  a  pencil 
at  his  easel — just  groping  for  a  design — a  curious 
thing  happened.  He  had  in  mind  a  beach  scene, 
with  triangular  dunes  rising  from  a  flat  stretch  of 
sand  and  horizontal  waves  breaking  on  it  in  patterns 
like  propositions  in  geometry.  Plane  geometry, 
of  course.  It  would  be  a  composition  as  pure  as 
mathematics,  as  exciting  as  Euclid.  But  when  he 
stepped  back  to  look  at  it,  his  jaw  dropped.  He 
stared,  unbelieving,  at  what  he'd  done. 

The  beach  was  a  long  sweeping  curve  and  the 
dunes  were  beautifully  rounded.  Their  contours 
were — but  they  couldn't  be — feminine,  because  he 
wasn't  thinking  of  the  girl  at  all. 

He  erased  this  extraordinary  apparition  and 
started  again.  But  his  hand  shook  unaccountably. 
The  more  he  tried  to  force  it  to  obey  his  will,  the 
more  it  wavered.  It  kept  wandering  off  into  arcs 
and  parabolas  and  once  it  made  a  complete  circle  in 
spite  of  him.  It  was  just  as  if  his  fingers  holding 
the  pencil  had  decided  on  a  career  of  their  own. 

"Okay,  let's  face  it,"  he  said  aloud.  "I'm  tempo- 
rarily off  the  beam — just  can't  draw  a  straight  line." 
He  thought  of  using  his  ruler,  but  under  the  circum- 
stances that  seemed  a  weakness.  After  all,  he  re- 
flected, no  artist  can  afford  to  depend  on  a  ruler.  It 
(CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  66) 
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What  Good  Is  The  Atom? 

By  DAVID  LILIENTHAL 

A  noted  scientist  answers  the  viewers-with-alarm  who  regard  the  atom  as  primarily  a  frightful  agent  of  de- 
struction. What  he  has  to  say  is  of  tremendous  importance  to  you,  no  matter  who  you  are  or  where  you  live 


INTERNATIONAL 


Mr.  Lilienthal  says:  "The  popular  mind  is  more 
important  to  our  future  than  atomic  laboratories" 


"It  Can  Be  Safe" 

The  day  the  President  appointed  me  to 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  I  had  a 
telephone  call  from  my  father,  who  is  in 
retirement  in  Florida.  He  said  he  had  just 
heard  of  the  appointment  on  the  radio,  and 
called  to  congratulate  me.  Then  he  said: 
"Wait  a  minute.  Your  mother  says  she 
wants  to  talk  to  you." 

"David,"  my  mother  said,  "your  father 
tells  me  I  ought  to  congratulate  you.  I  do; 
I  congratulate  you." 

I  could  tell  she  didn't  think  the  appoint- 
ment was  cause  for  congratulation,  but  she 
was  trying  to  be  a  good  sport  about  it. 
Then  she  continued  in  a  rather  worried 
voice:  "But  there  is  one  question  I  would 
like  to  ask.  David,  is  it  safe?" 

I  didn't  know  how  to  answer  that  ques- 
tion. There  were  times,  such  as  during  the 
thirteen  weeks  of  Senate  hearings  that  fol- 
lowed the  nomination,  when  I  was  pretty 
sure  the  answer  was,  it  was  not  safe. 

But  as  the  great  benefits  of  the  atom  be- 
come more  and  more  clear,  it  seems  to  me 
I  can  answer  my  mother's  question  and  the 
question  in  the  hearts  of  other  mothers,  and 
people  everywhere:  "It  can  be  safe." 

D.  L. 


FOR  an  hour  Speaker  Sam  Rayburn  and  I 
sat  in  his  office  talking  about  atomic  energy, 
and  of  the  stirring  opportunities  opening 
up  all  around  us  because  of  what  is  known  and 
what  will  be  learned  about  the  atom.  It  was  one  of 
the  most  heartening  and  useful  hours  I  had  spent 
anywhere  in  my  more  than  two  years  as  chairman 
of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 

The  Speaker  of  tbe  House  doesn't  pretend  to 
know  a  great  deal  about  the  technical  side  of  atomic 
energy.  But  he  does  have  a  great  deal  of  savvy 
about  something  more  important.  He  knows  about 
people.  Such  knowledge  is  essential  in  forwarding 
and  guiding  the  development  of  atomic  energy. 

"David,  I  suppose  I  know  every  individual  in  my 
home  town  of  Bonham,  Texas,  and  maybe  in  the 
whole  of  my  Congressional  district,"  said  the 
Speaker.  "They  are  way  above  the  average  in  edu- 
cation and  in  intelligence.  Yet  if  you  and  I  went 
around  asking  these  people  what  they  know  about 
atomic  energy,  almost  to  a  man  they  would  say 
something  about  the  bomb,  and  nothing  else.  And 
if  we'd  go  out  in  the  corridors  of  the  Capitol  and 
put  the  same  question  to  members  of  the  Congress, 
we'd  get  the  same  kind  of  answer  from  nearly  all 
of  them.  That's  not  good,  David.  People  must 
know  more  about  the  atom." 

I  fully  agree  with  the  Speaker.  That's  why  I  am 
writing  this  article — to  give  you  by  broad  outline 
and  suggestion  some  of  the  facts  which  I  have 
learned  and  which  you  have  a  right  to  know. 

The  biggest  challenge  that  ever  faced  a  genera- 
tion of  mortals  is  presented  us.  We  must  learn  how 
to  live  with  the  atom.  What  is  going  on  in  people's 
minds  and  in  their  hearts  is  of  fundamental  im- 
portance, if  we  are  to  do  this.  The  popular  mind  is 
more  important  to  our  future  than  atomic  labora- 
tories. 

From  now  on  we  can  travel  at  the  speed  of  en- 
lightenment, or  we  can  dawdle  and  fool  and  politick 
around,  and  postpone  or  lose  the  greatest  oppor- 
tunities man  has  known.  Within  20  years,  if  we  set 
our  minds  and  hearts  to  it,  we  may  be  used  to  the 
idea  of  getting  power  and  heat  from  within  the 
atom;  and  we  may  see  dread  diseases  that  have 
baffled  men  for  centuries  brought  under  control. 

Mankind  is  full-face  to  a  new  horizon.  Only  the 
fear  of  knowledge,  or  our  stupidity  in  using  it,  can 
prevent  our  stepping  soon  into  fields  of  living  that 
will  be  brighter  than  we  have  ever  known. 

It  is  a  great  privilege  to  be  alive  at  a  time  in  the 
world's  history  when  a  discovery  akin  to  finding 
fire  or  electricity  comes  along.  The  sooner  men 
accept  that  fact  and  are  stimulated  by  it,  the  sooner 
in  my  opinion  will  we  enjoy  the  now  incredible 
possibilities  of  atomic  science. 

Perhaps  the  best  way  for  me  to  begin  is  to  state 
what  atomic  energy  is  not.  It  is  not  a  secret.  It  is  not 
a  complex  formula  written  on  a  piece  of  paper  kept 
locked  up  somewhere  in  a  heavily  guarded  vault. 
Many  people  still  think  of  it  that  way.  This  is  partly 
because  it  was  developed  as  a  wartime  secret.  When 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  took  over  from 
the  Army  on  December  31,  1946,  a  news  photogra- 
pher telephoned  our  office  to  ask  whether  he  could 
come  in  to  "take  a  picture  of  General  Groves  hand- 
ing the  secret  to  Mr.  Lilienthal." 


Atomic  energy  is  not  new,  not  something 
first  appeared  in  the  world  when  the  first 
bomb  was  exploded.   Nor  is  it  strange  and 
miliar.    The  friendly  sun  itself  is  a  huge  aton 
energy  factory.    Each  of  us  gets  every  bit  of 
energy  from  it.   Yet  the  forces  within  the  sun 
atomic   forces — atomic   forces  that  are  creati 
Without  them  the  world  would  be  a  lifeless  dese| 

Atomic  energy  is  a  natural  force  that  nowj 
the  first  time,  men  begin  to  understand.   The 
of  atomic  knowledge,  locked  tight  against  us  sii 
the  beginning  of  time,  has  finally  been  pried  op 
Not  far.    The  aperture  is  small.    But  now, 
don't  miss  our  great  chance,  that  door  can  be  fore 
open  wider  every  day. 

Probe  Secrets  of  the  New  Energy 

Tens  of  thousands  of  men  and  women — in  lab 
ratories,  hospitals,  schools,  factories,  research 
ters,  mining  areas  and  engineering  shops — are  i 
now  exploring  the  atomic  unknown.  Some  of  t 
work  with  such  simple  equipment  as  pencils  ar 
paper.  Others  use  the  most  complex  and  ponder 
mechanisms  of  all  time.  Some  work  with  commoil 
place  stuff  like  concrete;  some  with  strange  eltl 
ments,  new  to  man.    Believe  me,  we  are  reall| 
wrestling  with  the  atom,  and  some  of  these  days 
will  be  one  of  mankind's  most  useful  servants,  evej 
as  electricity  has  been. 

Atomic  energy  shows  itself  to  us  in  differe 
ways,  just  as  gravity  does,  or  magnetism  or  othe 
natural   forces.    One   of  these   manifestations 
atomic  energy,  one  easily  understood  and  of  vas| 
usefulness  to  us  today,  is  radiation. 

There  used  to  be  three  R's  that  everyone  had 
learn:  reading,  'riting  and  'rithmetic.   To  this  v 
now  must  add  a  fourth  R:  radiation. 

Radiation  can  become  one  of  our  best  friends 
as  well  as  one  of  our  direst  enemies.  It  has  nov 
become  one  of  the  principal  facts  of  life  for  ever 
human  being  on  the  globe. 

Radiation,  as  a  form  or  manifestation  of  atomi( 
energy,  isn't  new,  nor  is  it  unfamiliar.    Everyotwl 
knows  the  dramatic  story  of  the  discovery  of  ra 
dium  by  Professor  and  Madame  Pierre  Curie  am    ' 
G.  Bemont.    But  radium  is  pathetically  scarce—    i 
there  are  only  26  ounces  in  this  country,  after  al 
these  years.  When  Madame  Curie  came  to  America 
to  accept  a  gift  of  radium  from  a  grateful  people 
she  was  presented  with  one  gram,  one   twenty 
eighth  of  an  ounce,  and  wept  with  joy.    It  cos) 
$100,000. 

But  today,  in  the  atomic  factories  of  this  coun- 
try, we  can  make  ordinary  substances  radioactive, 
and  in  almost  unlimited  quantities  and  so  inex- 
pensively that  the  materials  are  made  available  free 
to  hospitals  and  research  centers.  Today  we  don't 
deal  in  grams  of  radium,  but  in  the  equivalent  of 
tons  of  radium.  We  can  take  a  piece  of  iron  or 
zinc  or  salt  or  phosphorus — ordinary  materials 
you  see  or  handle  every  day — and  rather  easily 
transform  them  so  that  they  send  off  powerful 
radiation. 

Radiation  is  suddenly  no  longer  a  rarity,  but 
a  familiar  manifestation  of  a  fundamental  force. 
That  force  is  the  energy  in  the  nucleus,  or  heart,  of 
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GENERAL   ELECTRIC   COMPANT 


Here  is  one  of  the  complicated  mechanisms  which  are  ferreting  out  the  secrets  of  the  atom.  It's  the  Brookhaven  National  Laboratory's  Van  de  Graaff  generator 


the  atom — the  atom  of  which  all  physical  things  on 
this  earth  are  made. 

Let's  take  that  dime  you  have  in  your  pocket,  or 
in  your  handbag.  We  call  it  silver.  Another  way  of 
putting  it  is  to  say  that  the  coin  is  made  up  of  mil- 
lions of  atoms  of  the  element  known  as  silver. 
Each  of  those  atoms  contains  a  very  hard  core. 
Rotating  about  that  core,  or  nucleus,  just  as  planets 
rotate  about  the  sun  in  our  solar  system,  are  par- 
ticles so  small  that  no  one  can  see  them.  Not  only 
silver  but  everything  else — iron,  copper,  oxygen, 
zinc,  the  bones  and  muscles  of  your  body,  the  paper 
in  the  page  before  you — is  made  up  of  atoms,  each 
with  its  nucleus  and  each  nucleus  with  its  rotating 
planet-particles. 

These  materials  do  not  ordinarily  emit  rays  as 
does  radium.  Therefore,  until  the  coming  of  the 
atomic  furnace,  radiation  was  not  a  matter  of  much 
concern  in  our  everyday  living. 

The  coming  of  the  Atomic  Age  has  changed  all 
this.  Now  we  can  quite  easily  take  that  dime  and 
change  its  atoms  so  that  they  do  send  out  radiation. 
Some  kinds  of  radioactive  atoms  send  out  rays  for 
years.  Indeed,  with  a  number  of  materials  the 
radiation  continues  for  centuries.  The  rays  cannot 
be  felt  or  seen  or  smelled  or  heard  or  sensed.  But 
some  of  them  can  go  through  steel  and  concrete  to 
a  considerable  thickness,  and  certainly  through  the 
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human  body.  This  ability  to  make  ordinary  things 
radioactive  has  already,  in  a  few  brief  years, 
changed  our  world.  It  looks  the  same,  but  it  is  not 
the  same. 

How  do  we  go  about  making  that  silver  dime 
change  its  character?  We  simply  insert  it  into  an 
atomic  chain  reactor,  or  atomic  furnace,  and  after 
a  short  time  bring  it  out — and  the  trick  is  done. 

If  the  radiation  can't  be  seen  or  felt,  how  do  we 
know  it's  there?  Scientists  have  an  answer  to  this 
in  a  sensitive  gadget  that  will  soon  become  as  well 
known  as  an  electric  meter  or  a  radio  tube.  The 
gadget,  usually  called  a  Geiger  counter,  detects  the 
presence  of  the  rays  and  counts  their  intensity. 

A  Gadget  of  Many  Varied  Uses 

Out  in  the  canyons  of  Colorado  these  days,  you 
will  run  into  uranium  prospectors,  with  pick,  mule 
and  Geiger  counter.  In  hospitals  you  will  find 
doctors  putting  the  gadget  to  the  chests  of  patients 
who  are  being  treated  in  some  way  with  radioactive 
substances.  In  factories  and  agricultural  experi- 
ment stations  all  over  the  country  you  will  find 
them,  by  the  tens  of  thousands — evidence  of  the 
new  age  of  the  fourth  R.  They  make  finding  a 
needle  in  a  haystack  no  trick  at  all,  if  that  needle 
has  been  made  radioactive. 


The  atomic  reactor  is  the  symbol  of  our  era  of 
radiation.  Of  vast  importance  in  atomic  research, 
these  are  costly  and  tremendously  powerful  ma- 
chines. 

As  an  American  taxpayer,  you  have  furnished 
the  money  and  you  now  own  a  number  that  are 
operating — one  at  Oak  Ridge;  two  others  near 
Chicago,  at  the  commission's  Argonne  Laboratory; 
several  at  Hanford,  in  Washington  State;  two  at 
Los  Alamos,  New  Mexico;  another,  a  fine  brand- 
new  one  that  will  begin  to  operate  this  year,  on 
Long  Island,  at  our  Brookhaven  Laboratory. 

Take  the  first  one,  at  Oak  Ridge.  It  looks  like 
a  huge  windowless  warehouse,  several  stories  in 
height.  Most  of  the  bulk  is  concrete  that  is  several 
feet  thick.  The  concrete  safely  shields  the  opera- 
tors from  the  intense  radiation  that  goes  on  inside. 
Within  this  cube  of  concrete  is  a  great  deal  of 
uranium  metal,  mixed  with  a  crisscross  of  graphite 
blocks.  (Graphite  is  the  stuff  in  a  "lead"  pencil.) 
Some  of  the  atoms  of  this  uranium  are  made  to 
split  by  hitting  them  with  atomic  bullets  called 
neutrons.  Splitting  an  atom  breaks  its  hard  core. 
The  split  atom  releases  more  neutron  bullets.  These 
hit  and  split  other  uranium  atoms  in  this  great  mass 
in  the  furnace.  The  smashed  atoms  in  turn  let  fly 
with  other  neutrons,  and  so  the  process  spreads, 
(CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  55) 
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EMORY  1EST 


By  PETER  B.  KYNE 


In  the  first  crime,  Moroney  was  one  of  the  cops, 
and  in  the  second,  he  was  one  of  the  criminals 


:' 


rHE  day  after  my  promotion  to  sergeant  I 
transferred  to  Central  Station  and  reported 
to  the  chief  of  police  for  assignment.  An- 
her  new  sergeant  was  also  reporting  and  the  chief 
jd,  "Goldberg,  meet  Mannix,  Timothy  J.  Man- 
*x;  Isidore  M.  Goldberg."  Then  he  handed  us  the 
uelds  of  detective  sergeants  and  told  us  to  report 
>  Captain  Moroney,  chief  of  detectives  upstairs. 
"What  sort  of  man  is  he?"  Mannix  asked  with  al- 
tost  childish  insouciance.  "A  patient  man,  I  hope. 
'ho  will  not  expect  too  much  too  soon  from  a  pair 
f  rookies." 

"He's  as  hard  as  rocks.  Sergeant,  but  just;  and  if 
lere's  a  better  detective  anywhere  I  have  never 
eard  of  him.  He's  a  driver.  You'll  know  many  a 
traight  forty-eight-hour  shift  on  a  murder  detail 
nd  you'll  learn  to  forget  about  your  day  off — if 
ou  make  good." 

Mannix  and  I  exchanged  long  looks  and  I  agreed 
vith  him  when  he  grinned  and  said,  "I'll  not  deny 
hat  there  are  ignorant  Mannixes  and  Goldbergs, 
mt  I  have  yet  to  meet  them  plain  stupid."  He  put 
in  arm  across  my  shoulders.  "Let  us  go  up,  Goldie, 
ind  endear  ourselves  to  this  tough  but  just  chief  of 
detectives." 

When  he  called  me  Goldie  I  knew  I  wanted  to  be 
oaired  with  him  on  any  detail  we  got.  As  we  went 
upstairs,  I  remarked  that  we'd  be  a  good  pair  to 
draw  to;  that  each  would  have  something  to  con- 
tribute that  the  other  lacked.  To  that  he  replied; 
I  see  no  objection  to  a  man's  thinking  well  of  him- 
slf .  Self-esteem  should  not  be  confused  with  self- 
jnceit  and  I'm  delighted  to  be  a  detective  because 
I  know  I'll  make  good."  He  gave  me  a  slap  on  the 
back  and  we  barged  in  on  Moroney  and  found  a  big, 
tine-looking  specimen  of  second-growth  Irish  with 
dark  blue,  kindly  eyes  and  a  mouth  that  shut  like 
a  cellar  door.  We  came  to  attention,  saluted  and 
as  if  he'd  rehearsed  it,  said  in  unison,  "Rookies,  sir." 
Then  Tim  jerked  a  thumb  at  me.  "Goldberg,  sir." 
He  prodded  himself  in  the  chest.  "Mannix." 
"I  knew  you  were  coming,"  Moroney  said  coldly. 
There  were  visitors'  chairs  but  Moroney  did  not 
ask  us  to  be  seated,  so  with  a  sigh,  Timothy  J.  Man- 
nix eased  himself  into  one  and  I,  not  wishing  to 
render  Tim  conspicuous,  sat  down  in  the  other. 

"In  this  office,"  Moroney  said,  "you  sit  when 
you're  asked  to.    No  lounging  here." 

"Goldie,"  Tim  replied  cordially,  "is  descended 
from  the  last  king  of  Judea,  while  I  trace  my  line 
back,  in  unbroken  succession,  to  King  Cormac  of 
Connaught.    We  stand  in  no  man's  presence." 

Moroney's  eyes  burned  like  headlights  but  what 
could  he  do  about  it?  Tim  had  not  violated  a  police 
regulation  but  had  merely  yielded  to  the  pixie  in 
him  to  deflate  Moroney,  who  to  cover  his  confusion 
pointed  to  a  framed  motto  on  the  wall.    We  read: 

The  Real  Detective  Has  No  Heart.    He  Never 
Gives  a  Known  Criminal  An  Even  Break 

There  was  also  on  the  wall  the  framed  photo- 
graph of  a  very  handsome  young  man  in  the  uni- 
form of  a  lieutenant  commander.  Below  his  wings 
he  had  a  number  of  ribbons  and  one  of  them 
meant  the  Medal  of  Honor.  So  we  knew  this  was 
Moroney's  son  and  that  Moroney  wasn't  averse 
to  advertising  the  fact  that  he'd  sired  one  of  the 
finest. 

I  glanced  from  the  photograph  to  Moroney.  "I 
note  a  family  resemblance,  Chief,"  I  said,  hoping 
to  remove  some  of  the  curse  of  Tim's  behavior. 


When  Big  Nose  came  out  and  punched  the  bell 
I  put  my  gun  in  his  ribs  and  his  big  hands 
went  up  automatically.  We  took  him  down  to 
the  second  landing  to  give  him  a  private  frisk 


"My  son.  Sergeant  Goldberg,  and  my  only  son. 
Thank  God  he  got  home  intact." 

"God  bless  him,"  said  Tim.  "He  did  the  impos- 
sible. He  added  luster  to  a  race  that  doesn't  need 
it.  Isn't  he  the  handsome  lad?  Is  he  married?" 

"No,"  Moroney  replied,  "but  he's  engaged  to  the 
loveliest  girl  in  all  the  wide  world,  and  it's  the  happy 
man  I  am  about  that,  because  I'll  have  grandchil- 
dren to  delight  my  old  age  that  will  be  as  much  of 
a  credit  to  the  country  as  Johnny  has  been.  Have 
you  two  any  children?"  he  asked  kindly. 

1  have  two,  a  boy  and  a  girl,  age  eight  and  ten  re- 
spectively and  I  got  their  photos  out  of  my  billfold 
and  passed  them  over  to  the  chief.  "Nice  kids,"  he 
remarked.  "No  marriage  is  worth  a  damn  without 
children.  Now  that  you're  a  sergeant  you  can  afford 
another." 

Tim,  too,  had  two  youngsters  and  got  out  snap- 
shots of  them.  "Both  their  parents  are  black  Irish," 
he  complained.  "Black  as  far  back  as  we  can  trace 
us,  but  those  two  are  redheads  and  where  the  hell 
they  got  that  I'd  like  to  know." 

"I  can  tell  you,"  Moroney  shot  at  him.  "I  think 
'twas  in  the  eighth  century  that  the  Danes  came 
down  and  kicked  hell  out  of  us  and  ravaged  and 
raped.  So  there's  a  bar  sinister  in  your  clan,  Man- 
nix, and  put  that  in  your  pipe  and  smoke  it,  you  of 
royal  descent." 

That  squared  everything,  so  Moroney  said,  "Go 
up  to  the  rogues'  gallery  and  report  to  the  curator 
Corporal  Gillogley,  for  a  two  weeks'  course  study- 
ing the  mugs  and  records  of  our  most  undistin- 
guished citizens,  both  in  the  poky  and  out  of  it. 
Your  success  as  detectives  will  depend  on  whether 
you  have  the  memories  of  elephants  or  gophers.  At 
the  end  of  two  weeks  Corporal  Gillogley  will  give 
you  a  memory  test.  The  passing  grade  is  seventy, 
and  sixty-nine  plus  will  get  you  two  assigned  to  the 
shoplifting  detail." 

WE  WALKED  into  Moroney's  office  uninvited, 
two  weeks  later,  and  laid  our  report  cards  be- 
fore him.  Mannix  had  eighty-six  plus  and  I  had 
eighty-six.  "Gillogley  says  we  broke  a  track  rec- 
ord," Mannix  proclaimed  sweetly. 

Moroney  telephoned  Gillogley  to  verify  the  score, 
so  we  knew  he  could  be  just  as  big  a  stinker  as  either 
of  us.  "I'll  pair  you,"  he  announced  then.  "  T would 
be  no  service  to  the  department  to  separate  two 
such  brilliant  intellects."  He  reached  for  a  type- 
written memo  on  his  desk.  "Here's  your  first  as- 
signment. There  are  no  clues  on  this  case,  but  if  you 
two  are  as  smart  as  you  think  you  are  that  shouldn't 
bother  you.  Over  the  telephone  I've  discovered  who 
pulled  the  job,  but  I'm  hoarding  that  information. 
Unless  you  two  tell  me  in  two  hours  the  name  of  the 
man,  out  you  go  on  your  well-known  fannies." 

"The  harder  the  case  to  crack  the  more  joy  in 
the  cracking,"  said  Tim.  "The  impossible  jobs  are 
cold  meat  for  Mannix  and  Goldberg.  Read  the  as- 
signment to  me,  Goldie." 

1  read: 

At  1:15  this  morning  Mrs.  Herbert  Mills  de 
Grandcourt,  who  resides  at  the  Hotel  St.  Dun- 
stan,  was  knocked  out  in  the  drawing  room  of 
her  suite  and  robbed  of  jewels  insured  with 
Lloyd's  of  London  for  $200,000.  Case  as- 
signed to  Goldberg  and  Mannix. 

Tim  said,  "We  could  locate  the  culprit  over  the 
telephone  but  a  ride  up  to  the  Hotel  St.  Dunstan 
this  fine  spring  morning  will  be  good  for  our  me- 
tabolism." 

In  the  elevator  Tim  said,  "We're  driving  the  hard- 
boiled  man  crazy  and  he's  called  our  bluff.  Wirra, 
wirra,  'tis  whistling  past  the  cemetery  I  am." 
(CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  51) 
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My  Child 
Is  A  Diabetic 


By  CAMILLE  MACAULAY 

Although  Cathy,  the  little  girl  in  this  story,  has  an  incurable  ill- 
ness she  would  be  surprised  if  you  wept  for  her.  Her  plan  of 
living  keeps  her  strong  and  healthy.  She  will  stay  that  way  if 
she  remembers  a  little  candy  box  that  gave  the  first  warning 


1  .:;olie3Ct 


To  test  the  urine  for  sugar,  a  Clinitest  tablet  is 
dropped  into  a  tube  with  the  urine  sample.  Green 
shows  there  is  a  trace;  orange  warns  of  trouble 


IN  THE  battered  carton  where  we  keep  our 
Christmas  decorations  and  paraphernalia  there 
is  a  small  box  covered  with  red  brick  crepe  pa- 
per and  shaped  like  a  chimney.  I  keep  it  as  a  sort  of 
memento,  for  it  stands  for  the  beginning  and  the 
end  of  many  things  for  Cathy. 

The  first  time  it  was  used,  it  held  her  Christmas 
sweets — chocolate  creams,  nougats,  fudge  and  all 
kinds  of  delicious  candies  that  children  love.  Cathy 
was  fascinated  with  the  box  and  relished  the  good 
things  that  it  contained.  I  remember  how  she  stood 
in  the  doorway  that  Christmas  afternoon,  one  little 
cheek  puffed  like  a  roly-poly's  as  she  munched  a 
piece  of  chocolate. 

"Cathy,"  I  said,  "you've  had  enough  candy  for 
today." 

"Just  one  more  piece,  Mommie,"  she  teased,  "I'm 
so-o-o  hungry." 

I  was  stirred  by  a  sudden  alarm  which  I  could  not 
explain.  Why  should  I  be  alarmed  at  a  child's  hun- 
ger? Growing,  healthy  children  are  always  hungry. 
I  was  to  have  my  answer  soon. 

The  first  day  after  the  Christmas  holidays,  when 
I  called  for  Cathy  as  usual  in  the  afternoon,  she 
said,  "Mommie,  I  feel  like  I'm  going  to  pop.  I've 
drunk  gallons  of  water  all  day  and  I'm  still  thirsty." 

Her  words  went  through  me  like  a  sliver  of  ice. 
Thirst!   Hunger!  The  first  symptoms. 

The  six-rnile  trip  home  had  never  seemed  so  long. 
On  our  arrival  I  immediately  made  a  sugar  test. 
There  it  was — a  bright  orange  specimen  in  the  test 
tube! 

I  took  Cathy  to  the  doctor  that  afternoon  and  he 
confirmed  what  I  already  knew.  Cathy  had  dia- 
betes! Treatment  could  not  be  delayed;  she  must 
begin  having  insulin  injections  that  night.  This  was 
during  the  war  years  when  our  hospitals  were  so 
short  of  help  and  filled  to  capacity.  Since  I  was  fa- 
miliar with  diabetes  and  the  diabetic  diet  it  was  de- 
cided that  I  would  care  for  Cathy  at  home. 

That  night  I  was  faced  with  the  awful  task  of  tell- 
ing her  about  her  illness  and  about  the  needle  to 
which  she  would  have  to  become  accustomed.  I 
forced  myself  to  sound  calm  and  explained  as  best 
I  could  what  had  happened  to  her.  Cathy  was  only 
six  and  I  was  completely  unprepared  for  her  re- 
sponse. 

"Don't  worry,  Mommie,"  she  said.  "I  will  pray 
to  Saint  Theresa.   She'll  help  me  to  get  well." 

"Of  course  she  will!"  I  quavered,  forgetting  that 
it  was  I  who  was  to  have  sounded  reassuring. 

The  first  insulin  injection  proved  to  be  a  lark. 
She  giggled  and  declared  there  was  a  bee  in  the 
room  and  it  had  stung  her.  Her  cheerfulness  re- 
leased some  of  my  tension  and  I  entered  into  the 
spirit  of  the  game  with  her.  We  hunted  for  the  bee 
and  when  it  couldn't  be  found  I  pretended  it  had 
gone  to  sleep  for  the  night  and  would  come  to  life 
again  the  next  morning.  Cathy  went  to  bed  in  high 
spirits,  but  in  the  darkness  of  the  night  my  thoughts 
dwelt  on  this  thing  that  had  happened  to  her. 

One  thing  I  decided  at  once.  I  could  not  say  to 
my  child:  "Your  illness  is  incurable  .  .  .  you  must 
face  a  needle  every  day,  once  a  day  or  twice  a  day 


or  three  times  a  day,  however  many  times  necessii 
demands  .  . .  you  have  to  be  careful  of  the  foods  yo 
eat  .  .  .  you  are  different  from  other  children  . 
I  just  couldn't  say  there  was  no  hope.   Hope  and 
faith  are  a  part  of  childhood.   Cathy  had  ahead; 
demonstrated  that. 

Knowing  that  the  bee  game  could  not  go  on  for 
long  and  that  Cathy's  objections,  like  any  othei 
child's,  could  become  violent  to  the  constant  injec- 
tion of  a  needle,  I  pictured  the  needle  as  a  fairy's 
wand,  as  the  instrument  through  which  flows  life 
itself — insulin.  And  it  was  like  a  fairy's  wand,< 
changing  her  illness  to  no  illness  at  all,  making  her 
once  again  like  other  children,  permitting  her  to  eat 
the  foods  she  liked,  and  to  play  and  romp  and  par- 
ticipate in  all  the  fun  of  childhood.  Now,  when  we 
take  time  from  our  busy  round  to  give  thanks  for 
our  many  blessings,  Cathy,  lest  we  forget,  always 
adds,  ".  .  .  and  thank  you,  Lord,  for  insulin!" 

When  our  doctor  suggested  that  Cathy  be  taught 
to  give  herself  the  insulin  injections  and  to  make  her 
own  sugar  tests,  I  was  aghast.  Though  she  had  been 
a  little  trouper,  I  was  sure  she  would  not  consent 
to  this. 

I  was  wrong.  I  showed  her  a  picture  in  a  diabetic 
manual,  of  a  little  girl  giving  herself  an  injection, 
and  immediately  Cathy  was  anxious  to  try  it,  too. 
Her  first  attempt,  however,  was  not  successful. 

"Um-m-m,"  she  said  after  two  or  three  trials,  "I 
just  can't  jab  the  needle  in." 


The  need  for  insulin  is  constant,  and  the  patient 
should  learn  to  give  his  own  injections.  Even 
a   child  can   use  this   type  of  automatic  syringe 
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Of  course  you  can't,  I  thought.   But  we  had  to 

l;p  at  it,  for  our  doctor  had  convinced  me  of  the 

iportance  of  teaching  the  diabetic  self-sufficiency. 

ien  I  remembered  having  once  seen  a  little  gadget 

died  a  plunger  that,  by  the  release  of  a  lever, 

.-.hed  the  needle  automatically  into  the  skin.    I 

Id  Cathy  that  we  would  get  this  instrument  before 

e  tried  again.  We  did.  and  it  worked  like  magic. 

Cathy  was  taught  to  measure  her  insulin  in  the 

ringe  and  how  to  make  her  own  urine  test  for 

gar.  The  whole  business  became  a  game  to  her. 

\e  kept  a  record  of  her  tests  in  a  notebook  and 

>on  became  just  as  interested  as  I  was  in  any  de- 

ation  from  the  blue  negative  test.  The  blue  test,  I 

nphasized,  meant  everything  was  fine — any  other 

)lor  in  the  test  tube  meant  possible  trouble. 


Studies  Results  of  Diet  Changes 


She  soon  learned  that  extra  food  in  her  diet  was 

sually  the  cause  of  something  other  than  a  blue 

:st.  She  began  to  take  an  interest  in  the  figures  in 

er  diet  and  wanted  to  learn  what  they  stood  for. 

Slowly,  slowly,  Cathy  began  to  discover  that  this 

no   game.    This   was   life   today,  tomorrow. 

ould  it  be  forever? 

It  is  not  easy  to  go  back  now  and  recall  my  emo- 
ons  toward  Cathy's  illness  except  to  say  that  I 
ooked  upon  it  as  an  ultimate  catastrophe.  1  could 
lot  believe  that  Cathy's  problems  could  be  solved; 
did  not  believe  that  self-sufficiency  could  be  taught 
o  one  so  young.  Deep  inside  me,  I  did  not  believe 
.here  was  anything  I  could  do  to  erase  the  stigma  of 
'being  different"  from  the  future  life  of  my  little 


etlo< 
ims   firl 

"The  first  thing  to  do,"  our  doctor  told  me  then, 
"is  to  organize  the  team— INSULIN!  DIET! 
EXERCISE! 

I  looked  at  Cathy.  Her  face  was  wan  and  her  eyes 
were  like  two  large,  black  disks  in  their  hollow  sock- 
ets. The  once  chubby  little  body  had  now  become 
lelicate  and  spindling,  and  that  awful  hunger  con- 
tinued to  gnaw.   I  knew  that  the  greatly  restricted 
diet  was  necessary  until  we  attained  harmony  be- 
tween insulin  and  food;  until  there  was  less  spilling 
of  sugar;  until  our  team  was  co-ordinated.  Yet  the 
wing  at  my  heart  was  no  less  severe  than  the 
wing  inside  Cathy,  so  with  only  a  ray  of  hope,  I 
set  the  team  into  action: 
INSULIN — four  times  a  day  in  the  beginning. 


gnav 

gnav 


DIET — very  strict,  hardly  enough  to  keep  her 
alive,  1  thought. 

EXERCISE — short  walks  morning  and  after- 
noon. 

Yet,  Cathy's  high  spirits  never  faltered  and  her 
wonderful  sense  of  humor  saw  all  of  us  through. 

The  days  p.iss  into  weeks.  We  fumble  here — and 
there — and  learn..  A  little  more  insulin.  A  little 
more  food — and  not  quite  so  much  hunger. 

Add  a  little  more  bulk  to  the  diet.  .  .  .  Use  more 
of  the  low-carbohydrate  vegetables,  less  of  the  high 
ones.  .  .  .  Plenty  of  greens  in  salads.  .  .  .  Add  a  cup 
of  canned  beef  broth  to  luncheon  and  dinner  or  use 
D-Zerta.  the  gelatin  diabetic  dessert,  as  neither  has 
much  food  value.  In  this  way  you  can  salvage  a  few 
more  carbohydrates  and  increase  the  bulk.  .  .  . 

Try  mushrooms;  they  have  very  little  food  value. 
.  .  .  Hear  Cathy  say,  "Why,  Mommie.  do  you  have 
to  eat  frogstools  when  you  have  diabetes?" 

Watch  the  test  tube;  the  amount  of  sugar  is  grow- 
ing less!  Just  a  trace  of  sugar  all  through  the  day. 
.  .  .  Cut  out  one  of  the  insulin  shots  tomorrow;  that 
will  make  only  three! 

"Mommie,  I  feel  so  shaky.  ...  My  heart  is  beat- 
ing like  a  drum.  .  .  ." 

An  insulin  reaction!  Quickly,  a  glass  of  orange 
juice.  ...  A  lump  of  sugar! 

"There!  How  do  you  feel  now?" 

"Fine.  .  .  ." 

It  is  fine,  for  it  means  Cathy  is  getting  better. 
Less  insulin  tomorrow.  The  team  is  beginning  to 
work  together  now. 

We  go  down  to  two  shots  of  insulin.  Our  walks 
become  longer.  Cathy  feels  stronger.  More  to  eat. 
Yes,  the  team  is  beginning  to  work.  INSULIN! 
DIET!  EXERCISE! 

Look  at  the  test  tube.  It's  blue!  That  means  no 
sugar  is  being  spilled.  Cathy  is  beginning  to  assimi- 
late her  food.  She  looks  more  nourished  and  the 
gnawing  hunger  is  all  gone! 

Now  Cathy  thinks  of  things  other  than  the  next 
meal.   "When  do  1  go  back  to  school,  Mommie?" 

"Next  week,  perhaps.  .  .  ." 

Keep  your  eye  on  the  test  tube.  It's  still  blue. 
More  food!  Less  insulin!  We're  down  to  one  shot 
a  day — a  mixture  of  protamine  zinc  and  regular 
insulin. 

Look  at  the  test  tube.  It's  still  blue!  And  look  at 
the  team,  prancing  shoulder  to  shoulder  like  three 
thoroughbreds!    INSULIN!    DIET!    EXERCISE! 


Look  at  Cathy!  Her  dark  eyes  are  sparkling!  Her 
round  pink  cheeks  and  hei  gay  laughter  evoke  the 
remark:  "She's  bubbling  with  health." 

For  Cathy,  excitement  rode  high  that  first  day 
back  at  school,  but  I  was  dubious.  Might  she  have 
an  insulin  reaction?  Would  her  teacher  remember 
everything  1  told  her  and  watch  carefully  over  my 
Cathy?  Would  she  remember  to  remind  Cathy  to 
eat  her  piece  of  fruit  at  ten  o'clock?  Would  Cathy 
eat  her  lunch  on  time  and  eat  everything  1  had  put 
in  her  lunch  box?  What  about  the  candy  counter — 
would  Cathy  resist  it?  (She  had  promised  to  buy  a 
holy  card  with  her  nickel  instead  of  a  candy  bar. 
But  could  she  be  satisfied  with  a  holy  card  every 
day?)  Perhaps  I  could  talk  the  school  into  selling 
other  things  besides  candy  and  holy  cards,  then  I'd 
give  Cathy  a  dime  every  day.  Good  Lord,  no!  What 
if  she  decided  to  buy  two  candy  bars! 

Mother  Asks  a  Lot  of  Questions 

School  was  out  at  three  o'clock.  I  was  there  at 
two  thirty,  just  in  case. 

I  watched  her  come  racing  toward  the  car,  her 
lunch  box  swinging.  She  was  beaming. 

"Gosh,  Mom!  School's  such  fun!" 

"Cathy,  did  you  eat  all  of  your  lunch?  Did  you 
remember  your  ten-o'clock  feeding?" 

"Sure!" 

I  didn't  want  her  to  think  that  I  didn't  trust  her, 
but  I  just  had  to  ask,  "Cathy,  did  you  buy  a  holy 
card  with  your  nickel?" 

"Nope!" 

My  heart  leaped.  "What  did  you  do  with  it?"  I 
asked  her. 

"I'm  going  to  save  all  my  nickels  so  that  I  can 
be  a  millionaire  when  I  grow  up." 

Finally,  the  newness  of  returning  to  school  wore 
off.  We  were  back  in  our  old  routine  and  for  some 
reason  Cathy  didn't  look  as  happy  as  she  had.  I 
asked  the  same  question  every  day:  "Did  you  re- 
member your  midmorning  feeding?" 

"Yep,"  she  would  say  in  a  fiat  voice. 

"Did  you  enjoy  the  grapes?" 

"They  were  all  right." 

Something  was  wrong. 

"Cathy,  don't  you  enjoy  your  fruit  in  the  morn- 
ings any  more?" 

"Mommie,  why  do  I  have  to  eat  fruit  every 
(CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  58) 
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peration  of  the  Automatic  Injector- 


Having  filled  the  syringe  with  the  amount  of  in- 
sulin which  the  doctor  has  recommended,  the 
injector   is   cocked   by   pulling   back   the   "collar" 


Patient  places  the  guide  on  the  skin  and  trips  the 
trigger,  automatically  sending  the  needle  into  the 
leg — and  this  helps  overcome  painful  hesitation 


This  accomplished,  two  hands  are  used  to  hold 
the  syringe  and  operate  the  plunger.  Experts  are 
able  to  do  it  with  one  band  for  injections  into  arm 
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The  Opal 


RIM 

By  HAMILTON  BENZ 


Between  her  and  freedom  stood  an 
emy  soldier  who  had  guessed  her  sec 
And  she  had  only  one  thing  to  use  as 
bribe — her  most  precious  possessi 


OF  ODESSA,  in  1917  during  the  revolution 
I  remember  only  a  room  with  one  window' 
a  pine  chair  and  a  louse-ridden  brass  bed 
I  know  that  it  is  a  port  on  the  Black  Sea,  in  a  temper 
ate  climate.  You  can  learn  that  in  any  geography 
But  say  "Odessa"  to  me  and  I  conjure  up  a  hospital 
like  existence  under  quarantine  of  fear.  Oh,  yes— 
and  a  book,  Das  Kapital. 

Three  months  previous,  escape  from  Russia  hac 
looked  as  simple  to  my  husband  and  myself  as  tht 
last  piece  in  a  jigsaw  puzzle.  The  trek  from  Mos- 
cow by  way  of  Tula  had  gone  as  planned.  But  ai 
Voronezh  we  were  unable  to  find  Gregor  Borudu 
We  thought  he  had  been  murdered.  For  two  plausi- 
ble reasons  my  husband  chose  Astrakhan  as  the 
next  stop:  He  had  wealthy  friends  there,  and  1 
knew  the  Vanustovs,  whose  daughter  Anastasia  had 
been  a  schoolmate  of  mine. 

The  two  weeks  in  Astrakhan  were  wasted.  There'  "P'1'1™ 
was  no  trace  of  Ivan's  friends,  nor  of  the  Vanustovs. 
I  did  not  lose  hope  but  I  could  feel  it  slipping  away 
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Meanwhile  we  were  purchasing  "protection"  more 
frequently  than  bread. 

In  my  mind  we  were  like  a  pair  of  starving , \  ,;[jllve 
squirrels  in  a  falling  tree,  crisscrossing  from  branch 
to  branch  in  frantic  desperation.  Astrakhan  having 
failed,  my  husband  Ivan  blandly  tackled  the  Rostov 
proposition.  In  that  frigid  city  our  problem  was 
almost  solved  by  others.  Russian  soldiers  were  - 
everywhere,  and  as  the  Americans  say,  were 
"trigger  happy." 

The  simplest  thing  we  could  do  was  to  go  to 
Odessa.  Simplest!  Rostov  and  Odessa  were  hun- 
dreds of  miles  apart.  But  I  had  one  consolation: 
Odessa  would  be  warm. 

Financing  that  journey  was  costly.  With  our 
cash  gone  and  some  of  our  clothes  sold,  the  trip, 
mostly  by  cart,  took  all  of  our  jewelry  except  my 
opal  ring.  I  swore  that  only  death  would  part  me 
from  my  ring.  It  had  belonged  to  my  mother,  who 
died  when  I  was  a  baby.  The  ring,  a  fire  opal  set 
in  diamonds  and  rubies,  had  been  in  her  family  j 
many  years.  My  father  had  kept  it  until  I  was 
eighteen,  and  then  given  it  to  me  on  my  name  day 
— always  a  great  celebration  for  us  because  it  was 
his  too.  Mother  had  insisted  that  I  be  named 
Micaela.    She  was  French. 

I   had  an  ingenious  method  of  concealing  my 

ring,  which  I  wore  stone  palmward  on  the  little 

finger  of  my  right  hand.     Several  thicknesses  of 

gauze  smeared  with  lipstick  were  wound  around 

(CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  38) 


I  didn't  hear  his  approach.    Over  my  shoulder 
his  voice  half  whispered,  "Waiting  for  someone?" 
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I  Maccabees  vault  in  Detroit  contained  fourteen  million  dollars,  and  it  took  five  months  of  preparation  to  plot  the  robbery.  Wilson  started  to  burn  a  hole 
Im  bottom  of  the  vault  door  and  was  only  an  inch  or  two  from  one  of  the  greatest  hauls  in  the  history  of  crime  when  something  went  wrong  with  his  torch 
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I  Was  King  of  the  Safecrackers 

By  HERBERT  EMERSON  WILSON as  toid  to  deais  jeiwsiisgs 


lopnis:  Herbert  Wilson,  who  had  quit  the  min- 
y,  masterminded  some  of  the  most  daring  safecrack- 
jobs  in  the  history  of  crime.  To  prepare  himself  for 
new  career  he  had  practiced  ways  of  blowing  safes, 
lied  their  construction,  and  schooled  himself  in  the 

I  Us  he  needed.  Then  he  led  his  gang  in  ravaging  banks 

Id  lucrative  businesses  throughout  the  Middle  West 
East.    His  confidence  and  conceit  soon  knew  no 

runds,  and  when  one  of  his  gang  came  to  him  and  re- 
a  vault  containing  $14,000,000.  Wilson  set  about 

Jiling  an  assault  that  was  to  be  the  strangest  in  his 

lole  career. 

PART  FOUR  OF  FIVE  PARTS 

COULDNT  wait  to  get  a  look  at  the  Macca- 
bees safe  in  Detroit  after  Herb  Cox  said  it  was 
a  pushover.  It  sounded  like  a  junky's  dream, 
couldn't  imagine  anybody  keeping  fourteen  mil- 
an  bucks  in  that  kind  of  crib  unless  it  was  guarded 
the  Marines.  I  climbed  into  a  car  with  Helen 
iid  we  drove  out  Woodward  Avenue.  You  couldn't 
uss  the  place  at  that  time  because  it  had  a  wide 
wn  in  which  the  order's  initials  were  cut — 
O.T.M. — Knights  of  the  Maccabees.  The  build- 
lg  looked  like  an  ancient  castle,  with  gray  granite 
'alls  and  turrets  on  the  roof,  and  around  the  back 
lere  was  a  whitewashed  stone  wall  about  ten  feet 
igh.  There  wasn't  a  cop  or  a  guard  in  sight. 

tl  walked  right  in  with  my  phony  business  letters 
id  met  Daniel  Markey,  the  supreme  commander. 
gave  him  a  spiel  about  big  investments  and  insur- 
I'nce  for  my  mythical  company,  and  he  invited  me 
*o  look  around  the  building.  1  didn't  want  to  seem 
oo  anxious,  so  I  stalled  and  promised  to  come  back. 
Two  days  later  he  conducted  me  through  the  build- 
ng,  and  I  sawthe  big  box  for  the  first  time.  It  was  in 
he  basement  and  it  looked  like  a  blockhouse.  The 
Joor  was  18  inches  thick,  and  we  kidded  around 
ibout  burglars  and  how  nobody  in  his  right  mind 


BOB   AND   IRA   SPRING 


would  try  to  break  into  it.  I  knew  what  he  meant. 
It  was  loaded  with  alarms — bugged  like  a  flea  circus. 

I  called  a  meeting  of  the  mob  in  my  hotel  that 
night. 

Besides  Cox  my  original  partner,  Joe  Bertsch, 
Big  Harry,  my  girl  friend  Helen  and  my  brother,  I 
had  brought  in  Tony  Masino,  Cecil  Graham  and  a 
girl  named  Rhea  Rathman.  Rhea  was  a  beauty-con- 
test winner  with  a  brain  and  had  earned  her  diploma 
in  shakedown  rackets  of  all  kinds,  mostly  in  New 
York.  Tony  and  Cecil  were  con  men, 
a  pair  of  handsome  guys  who  could 
toast  a  lady  with  champagne  with  one 
hand  and  slip  off  her  sparklers  with 
the  other. 

The  Maccabees  job,  as  Helen  and  I 
saw  it,  was  primarily  a  research  prob- 
lem. It  involved  getting  detailed  floor 
plans,  wiring  diagrams,  keys,  em- 
ployee backgrounds,  location  of  bur- 
glar-alarm ring  boxes  and  bells,  and 
other  information.  I  gave  the  boys 
and  girls  unlimited  expense  accounts 
and  ordered  them  to  get  busy. 

The  preliminaries  took  five  months 
— a  new  record  for  the  mob — and  cost  us  close  to 
$4,000.  Tony  and  Cecil  did  their  jobs  so  thoroughly 
that  they  were  both  going  steady  with  girls  in  the 
Maccabees  office,  and  the  rest  of  the  gang  was  be- 
ginning to  squawk  about  the  boys'  expenses.  But 
Tony  had  the  run  of  the  office,  and  one  night  he  was 
able  to  lift  certain  keys  from  his  girl's  handbag  just 
before  they  left  the  building  to  go  to  a  theater.  He 
slipped  the  keys  to  us  during  the  intermission,  we 
made  duplicates  in  a  hurry  and  then  got  the  origi- 
nals back  to  Tony  before  the  curtain  rang  down. 

Unfortunately,  Tony  was  so  enamored  of  his  girl 
that  his  conscience  began  to  squirm  and  he  wanted 
to  pull  out.   We  talked  him  out  of  it,  but  he  was 
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never  the  same  after  he  saw  her  for  the  last  time. 
He  skipped  when  the  job  was  done  and  we  never 
saw  him  again — dead  or  alive. 

We  set  the  job  for  a  Saturday  night  in  June.  We 
knew  there  wasn't  any  night  watchman,  and  that 
worried  me.  Normally  the  presence  of  a  guard  was 
a  tip-off  that  a  place  was  vulnerable.  Maybe  there 
was  a  gimmick  in  this  vault  that  we  didn't  know 
about.  I  was  uneasy,  despite  Cox's  assurance  that 
his  wife  could  burn  it  with  her  curling  iron. 

At  five  o'clock  that  day.  when  our 
spotters  reported  the  building  was 
empty,  Joe  Bertsch  and  I  were  wait- 
ing in  a  garage  a  few  blocks  away. 
We  climbed  into  two  huge  packing 
cases — they  looked  like  oversize  cof- 
fins— and  the  boys  fastened  the  lids. 
Each  of  us  had  two  gas  tanks  and  a  lot 
of  tools  in  with  us  and  we  had  bruises 
for  a  week  from  the  bumping  around 
we  got  on  the  truck  ride  to  the  Mac- 
cabees building. 

There  was  a  traffic  cop  on  duty  half 
a  block  away,  and  even  a  couple  of 
sidewalk  superintendents  watched  the 
boys  unload  the  big  boxes,  but  I  had  counted  on  the 
boldness  of  this  maneuver  and  everything  was  jake. 
They  carried  us  into  the  basement,  drove  away,  and 
ten  minutes  later  we  were  ready  for  business.  Mean- 
while, Cox  had  arrived  in  a  private  policeman's  uni- 
form, and  when  we  let  him  in,  he  spiked  the  alarm 
circuits.  There  was  an  enormous  alarm  bell  hidden 
in  the  vines  that  covered  the  outside  wall;  Cox  fixed 
that  by  filling  it  with  thick  paste  and  bird  sand. 

We  waited  until  dark,  hung  black  cloth  over  the 
basement  windows  and  started  to  burn. 

It  was  slow,  unpleasant  work.   Steel  can  absorb 
only  so  much  heat  before  it  gets  too  hot  to  work  on, 
(CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  62) 
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The  barren  beauty  of  a  rock-bound  coast  may  be  only  a  dream  for  50  dreary  weeks,  but  the  travel  experts  know  where  it  exists:  Pond  Island  Lighthouse  in  Maine 

Start  Your  Vacation  Here 

By  NORMAN  and  MADELYN  CARLISLE 

Planning  thousands  of  vacations  a  year  would  turn  the  ordinary  per- 
son into  a  raving  maniac.  But  the  travel  tipsters  plot  trouble-free  trips 
for  the  asking.    They  are  your  wellsprings  of  holiday  information 


ONE  day  a  man  walked  into  a  railroad  travel 
bureau  in  New  York.  "Where,"  he  asked, 
"can  I  go  for  $3?"  And  without  batting  an 
eyelash,  the  travel  adviser  inquired,  "Is  that  for 
one  way  or  round  trip?" 

He  had  hardly  finished  naming  a  dozen  rural 
spots  suitable  for  week-end  hiking,  when  a  woman 
came  to  his  desk. 

"My  husband  and  I  are  thinking  of  taking  a  long 
trip  around  the  country  this  summer,"  she  an- 
nounced. "We've  set  aside  $2,500.  Can  you  tell 
us  how  we  should  spend  it?" 

To  answer  travel  questions  like  these,  the  nation's 
railroads,  bus  lines,  air  lines  and  oil  companies 


last  year  spent  over  $10,000,000  for  travel  bureaus 
and  printed  information  to  serve  the  more  than 
90  per  cent  of  our  population  who  do  their  vaca- 
tioning in  the  U.S.,  Canada  and  Mexico.  Wherever 
you  want  to  go  or  however  you  want  to  get  there — 
by  plane,  train,  bus  or  in  your  own  car — the  travel 
experts  have  the  answers  to  any  puzzlers  you  may 
toss  their  way. 

They  can  tell  you  what  to  wear  at  Lake  Louise,  in 
a  New  York  night  club  or  on  a  mule  ride  down 
Grand  Canyon.  They  can  give  you  the  latest  dope 
on  where  the  bass  are  biting  best  in  Minnesota, 
Michigan,  Maine  or  any  other  state  you  may  hap- 
pen to  name. 


They'll  cite  the  exact  temperature  of  the  water  at 
6:00  p.m.  on  June  9th  in  Lake  Superior,  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico  or  the  Lake  of  the  Ozarks.  They'll  tell 
you  whether  you  can  visit  Grant's  Tomb  at  any 
hour  you  please,  whether  you  can  take  a  camera 
into  the  U.S.  mint  in  Denver,  and  whether  you're 
allowed  to  walk  up  the  stairs  inside  the  Washington 
Monument. 

As  wizards  of  botanical  knowledge,  they'll  reel 
off  the  exact  blooming  time  of  the  azaleas  in 
Charleston,  the  apple  trees  in  the  Shenandoah  Val- 
ley and  the  desert  flowers  in  Death  Valley.  They 
can  tell  you  when  to  schedule  your  trip  to  hit  the 
Tulip  Festival  in  Holland,  Michigan,  the  Roundup 

Collier's  for  June  11,  1949 
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Pendleton,  Oregon,  or  the  Pow-Wovv  in  Flag- 
Arizona. 

you  want  them  to,  they'll  do  more  than  just 
»ei  vour  questions.  They'll  pass  on  tips  that  will 
:k  out  travel  problems  before  you  come  to 
i,  and  net  you  more  vacation  for  sour  money. 
a  bid  for  their  share  of  the  SI 0.000,000,000 
;  Americans  spend  annually  on  travel,  the  trans- 
lation and  oil  companies  are  doing  everything 
can  to  make  pertinent  information  easy  to  get. 
Lddition  to  the  regular  information  booths  found 
ill  large  railroad,  bus  and  air  terminals,  there 
many  special  travel  bureaus.    The  largest  bus 
|tem  has  50  ot  them.    The  21   railroads  coming 
Chicago  maintain  12  in  that  city  alone.    Many 
J  companies  are  busily  opening  bureaus  where 
Itonsis  cm  ask  their  tra\cl  questions  in  person, 
sides  these,  there  are  1 .700  travel  agents  in  the 
[ion  who  make  their  living  by  selling  travel.  The 
Importation    companies    and    hotels    pay    these 
its'  commissions  out  of  regular  charges. 
Even  it  vou  live  in  a  small  community,  you  can 
fl  take  full  advantage  of  travel-information  serv- 
|s  simply  by  writing  to  the  railroads,  bus  lines, 
lines  or  oil  companies.    They  maintain  large, 
icial  staffs  of  experts  who  do  nothing  but  answer 
til  inquiries. 

(The  flood  of  questions  is  terrific.  The  New  York 
pntral  estimates  that  last  year  it  answered  over 
300.000  queries,  excluding  those  concerned  with 
lun  schedules.  In  Chicago,  the  railroads  with  sta- 
ins there  estimated  they  answered  2,000,000 
Lestions.  The  Greyhound  Bus  System  and  the  air 
lies  took  care  of  better  than  3,000,000  more  travel 
^uiries.  And  that  is  merely  a  sampling  of  the 
rgest  groups  in  the  answer  business. 

Such  Amazing  Questions,  Too ! 

People  ask  questions  about  an  incredible  variety 

travel  subjects,  but  tops  on  the  list  is,  "Where 

ould  I  go  and  how  do  1  get  there?"  A  surprising 

mber  of  would-be  travelers  have  hazy  ideas 
bout  where  things  are.   One  man  explained  to  a 

hicago  counselor  that  he  hoped  to  see  both  Los 

ngeles  and  San  Francisco  on  the  same  day.  He 
as  flabbergasted  to  learn  that  they  are  over  400 

iles  apart. 

A  tourist  visiting  Washington,  D.C.,  asked  a 
ravel  adviser  where  he  would  find  "the  Seattle  dis- 
rict."  A  New  Yorker,  bound  for  St.  Louis,  wanted 
o  stop  off  at  Minneapolis  en  route,  and  refused  to 
„  jelieve  it  when  told  that  such  a  stopover  would  in- 
volve an  extra  thousand  miles  of  journeying.  When 
ibown  a  map.  the  patron  admitted  that  he  had  con- 
fused Minneapolis  with  Indianapolis. 

The  oil  companies,  which  serve  carefree  motor- 
ists, are  no  longer  surprised  by  large  orders  like,  "I 
want  to  take  a  trip  through  the  United  States.  Please 
send  me  a  route."  Railroad  and  bus  advisers  are 
used  to.  "How  long  will  it  take  me  to  see  America?" 

The  biggest  headache  of  the  travel  experts  is  to 
help  people  squeeze  everything  they  want  to  do  and 
see  into  the  average  two  weeks'  vacation.  Typical 
is  the  man  who  went  to  a  Philadelphia  railroad 
travel  bureau  and  announced,  "I  want  to  see  the  na- 
tional parks  during  my  vacation." 

"Which  ones?"  asked  the  adviser. 

"All  of  them,"  he  said  blandly. 

The  man  was  somewhat  nonplused  to  hear  that 
there  are  28  national  parks  and  that  they  are  lo- 
cated in  such  diverse  sections  of  the  country  that  he 
couldn't  possibly  cover  them  all  in  two  weeks. 

A  trip  to  the  West  Coast  is  the  dream  of  many 
people  who  live  in  the  East.  The  travel  counselors 
hate  to  disappoint  anybody,  but  they  say  that  if 
you're  an  Easterner  with  rosy  dreams  of  sight-see- 
ing all  the  West  Coast  attractions,  you'd  better  plan 
an  absolute  minimum  of  three  weeks  for  your  trip. 
The  train  trip  alone  from  East  Coast  to  West  takes 
four  days  each  way,  and  on  a  two-week  trip,  that 
leaves  only  six  days  for  sight-seeing.  Most  people 
want  to  take  in  at  least  all  of  California  and  many 
(CONTINUED  ON   PACE  84) 
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At  Mount  Vernon,  the  mecca  of  vacationers  who  like  to  relive  history,  sight-seers  stroll  through  the  very  rooms  and 
over  the  same  grounds  that  once  delighted  George  Washington,  Lafayette,  Jefferson  and  other  historical  figures 


There  are  innumerable  reasons  why  people  select  a  particular  vacation  spot.  Health  seekers  will  go  to  the  high 
Sierras  in  California  (above)  for  the  mountain  air  and  not  for  the  majestic  grandeur,  while  tourists  interested  in 
more  mundane  diversions  will  find  their  fun  in  the  casinos  on  Fremont  Street  in  Las  Vegas,  Nevada  (below) 


FRED   K      RAGSDALE 
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She  never  read  the  letters  from  her  husbai  ,| 
But  she  learned  what  was  in  them 
— learned  in  a  way  no  woman  could 


S  FROM  CAIRO 


Bv  JAMES  BOBBINS  MILLEi 


1HAD  been  very  close  to  George  and  Cynthia 
Spence,  and  she  called  me  as  soon  as  she  heard 
the  news  of  his  death.  My  own  family  was  out 
of  the  city  for  the  summer,  so  I  was  able  to  see 
Cynthia  often  at  this  time  and  to  help  her,  a  little. 

It  had  been  a  good  marriage,  and  Cynthia  was 
desolated.  Unfortunately,  I  think,  she  tried  to  sup- 
press her  feelings.  She  announced  that  she  was 
going  to  make  a  tremendous  effort,  starting  imme- 
diately, to  forget  George.  She  asked  me  not  to  men- 
tion his  name.  On  my  second  or  third  visit  to  her 
place,  I  noticed  that  she  had  put  away  his  picture. 

The  next  day,  I  saw  that  she  was  no  longer  wear- 
ing his  ring.  She  thought,  of  course,  that  this  sort 
of  thing  would  support  her  resolve.  It  didn't  look 
healthy  to  me.  It  prepared  me,  however,  for  the 
strange  thing  she  did  when  Spence's  letters  began 
arriving,  about  a  week  after  his  death.  She  showed 
me  the  first  one,  unopened,  and  said  to  me,  "I've 
decided  not  to  read  it.  I  want  to,  but  I  don't  think 
I  could  stand  it." 

I  remembered  some  letters  I  had  got  from  my 
father  after  he  died  and  how  uncomfortable  it  had 
been  to  read  them.  "I  think  I  understand,"  I  said. 
"It  might  be  a  good  idea  to  wait  a  while." 

"No,"  she  said  firmly,  "I'm  not  going  to  read  it  at 
all."  She  handed  it  to  me.  "Would  you  do  it  for 
me?  There  may  be  more.  I  don't  mind  your  see- 
ing the  personal  things,  and  if  there's  anything  I 
should  know,  you  can  tell  me." 

I  wasn't  keen  on  doing  it,  but  I  said  that  I  would, 
of  course,  if  that  was  what  she  wanted. 

The  last  Cynthia  knew  about  Spence  was  that  his 
plane,  taking  off  from  Cairo  on  July  10th,  had 
crashed.  That  was  all  the  telegram  said,  except 
that  he  was  dead.  There  had  been  no  mention  of 
his  name  in  the  papers,  presumably  because  of  the 
job  he  had.  Spence  let  most  people  think  he  was 
a  mining  engineer,  as  once  he  had  been.  That  con- 
veniently explained  his  many  trips  abroad.  Actu- 
ally, he  worked  for  the  government:  intelligence. 

It  was  hard  to  believe.  He  was  a  conspicuous 
sort  of  man — big,  heavy  and  talkative.  You  would 
have  thought  him  incapable  of  keeping  a  secret  or 
of  operating  anywhere  except  in  the  open.  He 
mentioned  his  work  rarely,  but  at  those  times  he 
did  with  amusement,  as  though  he  thought  himself 
comically  ill-fitted  for  it. 

He  was  devoted  to  his  home  and  to  Cynthia.  1 
have  never  known  a  man  so  obviously  proud  of  his 
wife.  When  they  appeared  together,  he  seemed  to 
exhibit  her — holding  her  a  little  ahead  of  him  and 
smiling  not  at  her  but  upon  her.  She  was  quite  an 
exhibit,  at  that — small,  with  striking  black  hair  and 
eyes.    She  was  a  good  companion  for  him.     She 
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knew  that  his  warmth  and  candor,  and  a  certain 
innocence,  were  not  cultivated,  and  that  these  were 
qualities  which  mattered  in  their  marriage.  She 
knew  he  had  other  qualities,  for  dealing  with  other 
people.  Spence  once  told  me,  with  that  innocence 
peculiar  to  him,  that  Cynthia,  thank  God,  had  no 
curiosity  about  his  work.  She  had,  of  course;  she 
simply  understood  that  they  could  not  live  together 
if  she  showed  it. 

That  was  control — the  thing  she  was  trying  so 
hard  to  exercise  now.  As  she  handed  me  Spence's 
first  letter,  she  said,  "After  you've  read  it,  burn  it, 
will  you?  If  it's  around,  I'll  want  to  read  it,  and 
I  mustn't.   Just  burn  it." 

Her  desperation  alarmed  me  as  I  walked  back 
to  my  own  place.  I  knew  I  would  have  to  leave 
town  on  business  in  a  few  days,  and  I  didn't  like 
leaving  her  alone.  I  didn't  like  having  the  letter, 
either,  and  when  I  sat  down  to  open  it,  I  felt,  un- 
reasonably, that  I  was  prying.  That  was  a  mild 
thing  compared  with  the  feeling  I  had  as  I  read  the 
letter.  It  was  dated  July  7th,  in  Cairo,  and  began 
with  a  rather  formal  and  cautious  mention  of 
where  he  had  been  and  where  he  was  going  next. 
Then,  with  a  sudden  shift,  he  wrote: 

"Cynthia,  I  don't  know  how  to  tell  you  about 
this,  but  I  must  do  it  and  I  hope  you  will  try,  some- 
how, to  understand.  I  am  very  much  in  love  with 
another  woman.  I  know  how  you  must  feel,  having 
read  those  words.  Believe  me,  they  are  the  most 
difficult  words  I  have  ever  written.  I  would  not 
tell  you  a  thing  like  this  if  there  were  any  doubt  in 
my  heart  and  mind  of  its  being  real. 

"How  it  has  happened,  or  why,  I  can't  begin  to 
explain.  About  all  I  can  say  is  that  I  have  no  power 
against  it.  Can  you  believe  me — will  you  try  to — 
when  I  say  that  I  love  you  no  less  than  I  ever  have, 
which  is  enormously,  but  that  this  is  something 
different,  something  I  never  dreamed  could  hap- 
pen? Can  you  see  that  it  must  be  an  overwhelming 
thing  that  would  make  me  do  what  I  am  doing? 

"I  have  known  this  woman — she  is  English  and 
her  name  is  Elsa  Chapin — for  several  years,  but 
until  recently  our  acquaintance  was  a  very  slight 
one.  It  is  only  in  the  past  month  that  we  have 
been  together  a  great  deal,  but  our  feeling  for  each 
other  is  now  too  strong  to  be  suppressed.  I  realize 
this  is  an  awfully  bad  way  to  let  you  know  about  it, 
but  I  feel  I  must  do  it.  Certainly  it  is  better  for 
you  to  hear  of  it  this  way. 

"What  is  more  important — we  have  talked  it 
over  and  agree  that  we  cannot  stand  being  together, 
feeling  the  way  we  do,  without  your  knowing 
about  it.  Elsa  is  extremely  sensitive  to  your  point 
of  view  on  this  whole  thing.    It  may  not  matter 


to  you,  but  I  would  like  you  to  know  that  she 
almost  saintlike  in  her  honesty  and  decency,  ancl 
believe  that  when  you  see  her  you  will  have  sorl 
understanding  of  why  I  feel  the  way  I  do  about  he] 
I  am  hoping  that  one  or  both  of  us  can  see  you  ai  j 
talk  to  you  very  soon. 

"Cynthia,  I  can't  write  another  word  now.  I  cat  I 
tell  you  how  much  it  hurts  me  to  be  hurting  you. 
won't  hope  for  your  forgiveness,  but  I  hope  you  w  I 
try  to  understand  something  of  my  own  unhappl 
ness.  I  will  write  again — as  soon  as  I  can  bring  m ;[ 
self  to  it." 

As  I  finished  reading  the  letter,  my  own  shocl 
was  still  so  great  that  I  could  think  of  nothing,  fc  I 
the  moment,  except  the  frightful  complications  ani 
suffering  that  lay  ahead  for  all  of  them.  Theil 
suddenly,  I  remembered — Spence  was  dead.  I  hal 
never  thought  I  would  be  relieved  by  the  knowledjl 
of  his  death.  By  the  grace  of  God,  Cynthia  herse  ( 
had  delivered  this  letter  into  my  hands,  and 
would  never  need  to  know  of  it.  The  worst  of  goi  | 
sips  might  spare  her  now. 

ONCE  more  I  read  the  letter  and  then,  with  som 
enthusiasm,  followed  Cynthia's  instructions  t 
burn  it.  This  was  one  letter  no  one  else  was  going  ti 
see.  Not  that  that  disposed  of  the  problem.  He  hai 
said  he  would  write  again.  I  could  only  hope  tha 
Cynthia  would  not  go  back  on  her  resolve,  an< 
that  between  the  7th  and  the  10th  of  the  month 
when  he  was  killed,  he  had  not  been  able  to  writ< 
very  much.  I  was  bothered,  too,  by  his  having  saic 
that  "one  or  both"  of  them  might  be  seeing  Cynthis 
soon.  That  sounded  a  lot  like  something  that  migh 
be  awkward. 

I  hated  going  to  see  Cynthia  the  next  morning.  1 
felt  doubly  sorry  for  her  now,  and  although  it  was 
easy  enough  to  conceal  my  reason  for  it,  I  was 
afraid  she  might  sense  my  having  one.  In  any  case 
I  had  to  see  if  there  were  another  letter. 

There  were  two.  Cynthia  slowly  and  rather  sadly 
turned  them  over  in  her  hands. 

"I  can't  bear  not  reading  them,"  she  said.  "It's 
all  there  is  of  him,  in  a  way." 

"I  know  what  you  mean,  Cynthia,  but  I  think  it's 
a  bad  idea.  He  was  going  to  be  back  soon,  you 
know,  and  he  talks  about  that.  It  gives  me  a  turn, 
and  I  know  it  would  hurt  you.  I  don't  think  he'd 
want  you  to  be  reading  them  now." 

She  lowered  her  head  and  looked  down  at  the 
familiar  handwriting.  She  looked  awfully  small 
and  unhappy. 

I  said,  "There  wasn't  anything  in  the  first  one 
you'd  need  to  know.  There  probably  isn't  in  these. 
(CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  40) 
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She  picked  up  the  last  letter.  "You  treat  me  like  a 
child,"  she  said.  "I  know  what  I  can  take.  What's 
in  them,  anyway,  that  you  don't  want  me  to  see? 


The  Herb  Hunters 


By  DANIEL  P.  MANNIX 


Superstitious  Chinese  will 
gladly  pay  $50  for  ginseng 
roots  like  these  which  re- 
semble miniature  human 
beings.  This  formation  is 
rare,  though,  and  not  im- 
portant  to   root   peddlers 


LEO    CHOI  LIN 


So  you  think  weeds  are  good  only  for  making  you  sneeze  or  taking  up  time  in  gardening? 
You've  got  the  wrong  pitch  on  about  300  of  them.  Talk  to  wildcrafters  Bill  Nelson  of 
Farmington,  Iowa,  or  John  Kelly  of  Looneyville,  West  Virginia.  They  will  comb  your  coun- 
tryside for  a  good  income  and  the  herbs  your  druggist  needs  to  fill  his  bottles  of  cures 


ONE  autumn  evening,  a  farmer  near  Forest- 
ville,  Minnesota,  noticed  a  car  with  a  Mis- 
souri license  plate  parked  near  his  wood  lot. 
He  decided  that  the  "foreigner"  must  have  stopped 
to  admire  some  weeds  that  grew  wild  on  the  hill- 
side and  broke  out  every  autumn  in  a  profusion  of 
red  berries.  Two  days  later,  he  happened  to  pass 
by  the  wood  lot  again.  He  stopped  in  astonishment. 
The  ground  had  been  turned  over  as  though  by  a 
giant  mole.  Every  trace  of  the  "weeds"  had  van- 
ished and  so  had  the  car  with  the  Missouri  license 
plate. 

Curious,  the  farmer  collected  a  few  broken  leaves 
that  had  been  overlooked  and  took  them  to  his 
friend,  Oscar  G.  Austin,  of  Canton,  Minnesota. 
Mr.  Austin  is  an  expert  on  wild  herbs.  He  took 
one  look  at  the  light  green  leaves  and  sighed  re- 
gretfully. 

"That  'weed'  was  ginseng,  and  its  root  is  worth  75 
cents  an  ounce,"  he  told  the  surprised  farmer. 
"Some  wandering  'leaf  peddler'  spotted  that  hill- 
side during  the  summer  and  decided  to  come  back 
in  autumn  when  the  sap  from  the  plant  runs  back 
into  the  roots  and  gives  them  their  highest  value. 
For  years  you've  had  several  thousand  dollars' 
worth  of  ginseng  growing  wild  on  your  farm — 
and  never  knew  it." 

Scattered  over  America  are  thousands  of  men 
who  make  their  living  collecting  valuable  wild 
herbs.  They  call  themselves  leaf  peddlers  or  "wild- 
crafters." They  follow  the  flowering  plants  north 
in  the  spring  to  the  Canadian  border  and  then  travel 
south  in  the  autumn  to  collect  the  valuable  root- 
stocks. 

And  they  perform  a  useful  function.    Without 
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them,  druggists  would  be  unable  to  fill  certain  pre- 
scriptions and  many  businesses  would  be  paralyzed. 
If  you  have  ever  bought  a  cough  remedy  contain- 
ing horehound,  splashed  your  face  with  a  witch 
hazel  shaving  lotion,  put  out  rat  poison  with  red 
squill  in  it,  used  sage  to  season  a  stew,  or  received 
a  medicine  containing  digitalis,  belladonna  or  aco- 
nite, you  are  indebted  to  the  wildcrafters. 
American  druggists  used  to  depend  largely  on 
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Wildcrafter  Jimmy  Wilds  and  aide,  Bill  Lowery, 
digging  up  peony  roots  worth  70  cents  a  pound 


Europe  and  Asia  for  most  of  their  herbs.  But  ti 
war  heavily  damaged  the  foreign  sources  of  suppl 
and  today  many  roots  and  herbs  to  be  found  ; 
this  country  are  bringing  the  highest  prices  in  2 
years.  The  S.  B.  Penick  Company  of  Ashevill 
North  Carolina,  one  of  the  largest  buyers  of  cruc 
herbs,  recently  sent  out  this  appeal  to  collectors'!  ■-  j 
"The  shortage  of  roots  and  herbs  is  a  serious  ma  *■  w 
ter.  If  this  country  cannot  produce  enough  med  j  » 
cine  to  prevent  a  fight  against  epidemics,  there  ma 
be  serious  consequences." 

Unfortunately,  collecting  wild  herbs  isn't  easy 
wildcrafter  must  be  an  expert  botanist,  an  exper: 
enced  outdoorsman,  have  some  knowledge  of  phai 
macy,  and  be  willing  to  accept  disappointments  tha 
would  discourage  the  most  hardened  gambler. 

One  of  the  most  successful  wildcrafters  is  Bill 
Nelson  of  Farmington,  Iowa.  Nelson  took  up  lea 
peddling  during  the  depression  thirties. 

"At  that  time,"  he  says,  "herbs  were  at  rock-bot 
torn  prices,  but  even  so  I  made  a  better-than-aver 
age  living.  All  the  equipment  I  needed  was  an  ol» 
trowel  and  a  grain  sack  slung  over  my  shoulder 
Often  in  a  few  hours'  searching  I'd  find  a  patch  o 
herbs  worth  $20  or  so.  Then,  of  course,  I'd  some 
times  hit  a  really  valuable  growth  of  ginseng  oi 
goldenseal." 

Nelson  might  be  called  a  "  'seng  digger" — a  wild- 
crafter who  specializes  in  finding  ginseng.  Ginsenj 
is  the  most  valuable  of  all  the  herbs.  The  prices  foil 
this  strange  plant  vary  with  the  market  demand,  bul 
the  roots  have  been  sold  for  as  much  as  $15  i 
pound. 

Curiously,  ginseng  has  no  medical  value. 
(CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  4«) 
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DEPENDABILITY 

in  Transportation 

iial  Trucks  . . .  the  most  complete  line 
i  basic  models  that  specialize  into  more 
0  different  types.  For  17  years,  Interna- 
avy-Duty  Trucks  have  been  America's 
■t  for  heavy-duty  work.  Forty-seven  hun- 
ernational  Dealers  and  170  company- 
"anches  and  serv  ice  stations  offer  the  na- 
t  exclusi>  e  truck  service  organization. 
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DEPENDABILITY 

in  Industrial  Power 

n  there's  a  power  requirement  ...  in 
ving,  construction  or  pumping;  or  in 
mills  and  machines  . .  .  International 
tractors,  wheel  tractors  and  power  units 
the  performance  edge,  through  econom- 
ration  and  long-lived  stamina,  that  as- 
ts  for  every  owner. 


DEPENDABILITY 

in  Agriculture 

Most  diversified  crop  growers  rely 
on  the  Farmall  System  of  crop 
production.  Farmall  tractors  and 
matched  McCormick  equipment 
provide  flexible  power  for  soil 
conservation,  dependable  power 
for  production  of  food  and  fiber 
for  the  world. 


DEPENDABILITY 

in  Food  Preservation 

In  more  and  more  homes  and 
farms  throughout  the  country,  In- 
ternational Harvester  Refrigera- 
tors and  Freezers  mean  essential 
protection  and  preservation  of 
vital  foods;  new  convenience. 


THIS  WORLD-FAMED  SYMBOL 

is  your  assurance  of  depend- 
ability ...  in  farm  equipment, 
motor  trucks,  industrial  power, 
and  home  and  farm  refrigeration. 
It  means  more  from  the  soil  .  .  .  with  far  less 

toil.  It  means  quick,  dependable,  economical  transportation.  It  means 
dependable,  economical  power  for  industry  and  construction  on  countless 
jobs  both  large  and  small.  And  ...  it  means  priceless  dependability 
in  the  protection  and  conservation  of  food.  Yes,  you  can  depend  on  the 
dealer  who  displays  this  symbol  of  International  Harvester  for 
quality  products  — designed  right .  .  .  built  right .  .  .  priced  right. 
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INTERNATIONAL     HARVESTER     COMPANY     •     CHICAGO 

Tune  in  James  Melton  on  "Harvest  of  Stars"  Sunday  afternoons  over  NBC 
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RALPH  BUNCHE—  AMERICAN  PEACEMAKER 


product 


"We  made  the  rules  up  as  we  went 
along."  But  in  retrospect  his  procedure 
sounds  immensely  complicated.  When 
each  delegation  arrived  he  would  speak 
to  the  leading  members  separately  in  or- 
der to  determine  what  kind  of  agenda 
he  might  draw  up. 

After  this,  he  would  call  the  first 
joint  meeting,  for  the  purpose  of  approv- 
ing the  agenda  and  signing  a  cease-fire 
agreement.  "There  was  a  double  purpose 
in  this,"  he  later  explained.  "Primarily, 
it  was  to  get  both  sides  to  meet — but 
also,  I  wanted  them  both  to  get  accus- 
tomed to  taking  formal  action,  and  to 
signing  something.  That  way,  I  figured, 
the  next  step  might  not  be  so  difficult." 

The  doctor  soon  found  out  that  every 
step  was  difficult.  Both  sides  at  the  be- 
ginning were  always  frigidly  polite — not 
exactly  hostile,  but  extremely  reserved. 
No  point  in  any  agreement  was  ever 
signed  immediately   upon  presentation. 

"Whenever  they  got  together,"  Dr. 
Bunche  said,  "you'd  always  find  that 
there  was  still  a  gap  between  them.  It 
was  always  a  matter  of  timing,  always  a 
matter  of  finding  out  when  it  would  be 
appropriate  to  reduce  a  discussion  to  a 
formal,  written  draft  of  one  point.  We 
never  would  throw  a  whole  draft  at  them 
at  the  beginning — that  would've  scared 
them  to  death. 

"Finally,  after  we  had  gone  pretty  far 
along,  we'd  give  them  the  first  draft  of  a 
complete  agreement.  That  had  to  be 
modified  over  and  over.  It  was  just  that 
you  had  to  talk  everything  out  with  them 
beforehand,  separately  and  together — a 
matter  of  their  going  back  to  consult  with 
their  governments,  of  compromises  and 
more  compromises." 

Making  His  Trumps  Count 

Another  of  Dr.  Bunche's  strategic 
moves  was  to  have  the  delegations  for- 
mally elect  him  chairman  of  the  media- 
tion meetings.  He  would  then  use  his 
position  as  his  trump  card.  "Sometimes, 
when  they  reached  an  impasse,  they'd 
ask  me  to  prepare  a  compromise,  which 
I  did,"  he  said.  "If  that  didn't  work,  I 
would  say  to  them,  'Well,  I  think  this  is  a 
reasonable  basis.  If  the  negotiations  fail 
because  X  side  refuses  to  accept  this  com- 
promise, X  side  will  have  to  take  the  re- 
sponsibility for  this  failure  in  the  United 
Nations.' " 

The  doctor  smiled  in  recollection.  "It 
was  pretty  touchy  sometimes — there  was 
a  crisis  every  day.  Every  time  you  blew 
your  nose  over  there  you'd  offend  some- 
body." 

After  42  days  of  haggling,  bickering 
and  hairsplitting  on  a  high  diplomatic 
level,  the  Egyptians  and  Israelis  signed 
their  armistice  last  February  24th.  Four 
days  later  the  Trans-Jordan  delegates  ar- 
rived to  negotiate  with  a  new  contingent 
of  Israelis.  Difficulty  arose  immediately. 
The  members  of  the  two  delegations  re- 
mained singularly  aloof  for  the  first  five 
days.  When  Dr.  Bunche  finally  brought 
them  together  he  found  them  still  cold. 
He  shuttled  back  and  forth  between  the 
two  parties,  compromising,  browbeating. 
By  March  1 1th  he  had  achieved  a  formal 
cease-fire  agreement,  but  he  couldn't  get 
them  together  to  sign  the  armistice  until 
April  3d. 

By  then,  the  coldness  had  been  melted 
by  the  force  of  his  personality — melted 
to  such  an  extent  that  the  Trans-Jordan 
party  invited  the  Israelis  to  remain  at 
Rhodes  one  more  day  for  a  party  in  cele- 
bration. 

As  though  the  delay  in  the  Trans- 
Jordan  meetings  hadn't  been  enough,  a 
similar  incident  occurred  during  the  early 
days  of  the  Syrian  negotiations. 

The  Syrians  were  unwilling  to  come  to 
Rhodes,  and  Dr.  Bunche  had  arranged 
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for  their  meeting  the  Israelis  in  no-man's 
land  in  Galilee.  Occupied  with  other  ne- 
gotiations at  Rhodes,  the  doctor  sent  his 
personal  deputy,  M.  Henri  Vigier,  and 
his  chief  of  staff,  Brigadier  General  Wil- 
liam E.  Riley,  to  meet  the  two  delegations 
in  a  trio  of  tents  erected  for  the  purpose. 
On  the  first  day  of  formal  proceedings  a 
report  came  in  that  Israeli  forces  had 
crossed  the  border  into  Syrian  territory. 
Negotiations  were  immediately  sus- 
pended. 

Dr.  Bunche  flew  to  Beyrouth  to  appeal 
to  the  Syrians  to  hold  off  military  action 
until  he  could  talk  to  the  Israelis.  For  36 
hours  he  begged  and  wheedled  both  sides 
by  telephone,  wire  and  personal  visits. 
After  two  days  the  Israelis  withdrew, 
and  the  doctor,  wiping  his  brow,  saw 
the  no-man's  land  parleys  swing  into 
action  once  more. 

The  resolution  of  this  incident  was 
typical  of  Dr.  Bunche's  enormous  restless 
energy.  "He  drove  himself  and  his  staff 
night  and  day,"  Bill  Maschler,  an  ad- 
ministrative officer,  said.  The  doctor's 
secretary  was  seldom  able  to  go  for  a 
walk  on  Rhodes  but  that  she  was  picked 
up  by  a  jeepful  of  Marines,  sent  to  bring 
her  back  to  the  doctor's  office. 

One  night  she  fainted  from  exhaustion, 
but  was  given  brandy  and  propped  up 
so  that  she  could  complete  some  urgent 
work. 

If  this  makes  the  doctor  sound  like  a 
stern  taskmaster,  members  of  his  staff — 
even  those  who  disagreed  with  him  on 
points  of  policy — hasten  to  add  that  he 
never  spared  himself.  "He  plunged  into 
every  problem  as  though  his  life  de- 
pended on  getting  it  solved,"  one  of  the 
doctor's  most  severe  critics  says.  "He  has 
an  uncanny  ability  for  grasping  a  situa- 
tion, and  sizing  it  up  completely." 

The  details  of  the  negotiations,  step 
by  step,  can  never  be  told.  They  are  bur- 
ied in  the  thousands  of  documents,  drafts 
and  counterdrafts,  compromises  and  ulti- 
matums, which  were  destroyed  before  the 


armistices   were    signed.    Their  i, 
linger,   however,   as   circles   unde] 
Bunche's  eyes,  as  lines  in  his  pie 
earnest  face,  as  tones  in  his  soft,  i| 
hoarse  voice.   At  this  writing,  he 
exhausted  man  who  has  not  had  a  j 
from  the  government  or  from  the 
since  1941. 

Ironically  enough,  Dr.  Bunche 
intended  to  enter  government  aed 
still  more  ironically,  he  never  pla| 
to  get  into  the  Palestine  fracas.  Hi 
came  mediator  by  accident — by  acc| 
and  coincidence. 

Ambush  at  a  Road  Block 

Last  September  17th,  on  the  Hi 
Evil  Counsel,  along  the  upper  Kata 
road  in  Jerusalem,  Count  Folke  B< 
dotte,  U.N.  Mediator  for  Palestine, 
returning  in  an  automobile  from  Go 
ment  House,  which  he  had  been  in$i 
ing  as  a  possible  headquarters  for  fi 
activities.  Suddenly,  at  a  road  block 
count's  party  was  halted  by  an  I 
army-type  jeep  painted  cocoa  br< 
carrying  five  men. 

One  of  them  fired  20  blasts  fro 
Sten  gun.  Colonel  Andre"  Serot,  a  I 
observer,  was  killed  instantly.  Ace 
ing  to  General  Aage  Lundstrom, 
chief  of  staff,  who  was  sitting  in  the 
with  the  count  and  Colonel  Serot 
asked  Bernadotte  if  he  had  been  hit. 
count  nodded,  and  lost  consciousr 
He  was  dead  on  the  car's  arrival 
near-by  hospital. 

Although  the  Israeli  governn 
promised  full  co-operation  in  tracl 
them  down,  the  assassins  got  away 
were  never  apprehended.  All  that 
ever  been  learned  of  them  is  that  t 
were  members  of  the  terrorist  gn 
known  as  the  Stern  Gang. 

Fifteen  or  20  minutes  later,  Dr.  Bun 
arrived  at  the  place  where  the  cou 
body  had  been  taken.  That  he  him 
had  escaped  death  was  due  to  a  serie? 
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springing!  A   truly   restful   "comfort-     -, 
zone"  ride!  Easier  steering!  "Super- 
safety"   brakes!   Softer,  broader  seat- 
ing! Increased  all-round  visibility,  too !    ^ 
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uncanny  delays.  From  time  to  time  both 
he  and  Bernadotte  had  heard  that  ter- 
rorists were  claiming:  "We'll  get  No.  1 
and  No.  2."  Colonel  Serot's  seat  in  the 
car  at  the  time  of  the  killing  was  the  one 
that  Dr.  Bunche,  as  Bernadotte's  right- 
hand  man,  had  usually  occupied.  Some 
members  of  the  party  later  said  that  they 
were  certain  that  the  terrorists  had  mis- 
taken Colonel  Serot,  who  was  swarthy 
and  rather  stout,  for  Dr.  Bunche. 

The  count  and  Dr.  Bunche  had 
planned  originally  to  go  to  Jerusalem  to- 
gether. At  the  last  minute,  the  doctor  had 
to  remain  behind  at  Rhodes  to  complete 
a  report.  He  prepared  to  leave  to  join 
the  count  the  next  morning,  but  the 
count's  plane,  which  was  to  pick  him  up, 
was  late.  "That  was  the  only  time  it  ever 
developed  any  trouble,"  he  told  an  ac- 
quaintance later. 

There  was  another  delay  when  he 
finally  arrived  at  the  Haifa  airport.  His 
secretary,  Mrs.  Daughton,  who  is  a  Brit- 
ish subject,  was  held  up  by  Israeli  officials 
because  of  her  British  passport — the  first 
time  that  this  had  happened,  too.  The 
doctor  was  nearly  three  hours  late  when 
his  party  landed  at  Kolundia  Field,  near 
Jerusalem,  for  their  meeting  with  the 
count.  The  party  was  detained  once 
more  at  an  Israeli  sentry  post  in  Jerusa- 
lem. Their  names  weren't  on  the  ap- 
proved list.  Dr.  Bunche  produced  his 
credentials,  but  to  no  avail.  Finally  he 
persuaded  the  officials  to  let  him  send  to 
Bernadotte  for  help.  While  he  and  Mrs. 
Daughton  and  their  party  were  waiting,  a 
car  came  dashing  up  and  an  Israeli  officer 
and  some  United  Nations  observers  re- 
ported the  assassination. 

Promotion  to  Graver  Danger 

The  death  of  the  martyred  Bernadotte 
was  a  crushing  personal  blow  to  Dr. 
Bunche.  On  its  heels  came  the  realization 
that  he  was  now  solely  responsible  for 
peace  in  Palestine.  That  night  the  Secre- 
tary-General of  the  U.N.  ordered  him  to 
assume  the  post  of  Acting  Mediator,  and 
this  action  was  confirmed  the  next  day  by 
an  emergency  session  of  the"  Security 
Council  in  Paris.  He  later  told  friends 
that  he  never  paused  to  consider  the  ex- 
treme gravity  of  his  assignment:  "There 
was  too  much  work  to  do." 

Apparently  he  also  never  considered 
the  element  of  personal  danger.  Imme- 
diately he  began  receiving  notes  like  this: 
"You'll  get  what  Bernadotte  got."    On 
one  occasion  a  letter,  from  an  ardent 
Zionist,  read: 
Dr.  Ralph  J.  Bunche 
United  Nations  Acting  Mediator  for  Pal- 
estine 
Sir: 

Drop  dead. 

Your  obedient  servant. 


Dr.  Bunche  and  his  party  continued  to 
move  freely  through  the  battle  zones. 
Sniper  fire  was  everywhere;  he  may  have 
been  shot  at  several  times.  "There  were 
always  bullets  whizzing  around,"  he  said. 
"I  guess  it  just  wasn't  my  time  to  go." 

He  and  his  staff  experienced  air  raids 
in  Tel  Aviv,  Damascus  and  Amman.  In 
Jerusalem  they  sometimes  sat  on  the 
Y.M.C.A.  veranda  in  the  evenings  and 
watched  the  Arabs  and  Jews  taking  pot 
shots  at  one  another  from  the  Old  Wall 
and  from  entrenched  positions  in  houses. 

His  party  was  not  armed.  Dr.  Bunche 
wore  a  U.N.  arm  band  and  his  car  dis- 
played a  blue  U.N.  flag;  later  he  added  a 
white  one  as  well  because  the  U.N.  em- 
blem looked  too  much  like  the  Israeli 
flag  at  a  distance.  "The  only  safe  creden- 
tials we  had  in  no-man's  land,''  he  said 
later,  "were  the  accelerators  of  our  cars." 
Including  Colonel  Serot  and  Count  Ber- 
nadotte the  mission  lost  ten  men. 

Dr.  Bunche's  disregard  for  personal 
safety  and  his  phenomenal  drive  are  only 
two  sides  of  a  personality  that  often  has 
puzzled  even  those  who  have  observed 
him  closely  for  long  periods. 


In  one  sense,  the  doctor's  whole  ca- 
reer has  been  paradoxical.  Although  he 
disclaims  personal  ambition,  he  has 
achieved  virtually  everything  he  has 
aimed  for  thus  far;  he  always  has  plotted 
his  career  with  great  care.  Yet  even  his 
opponents  agree  that  he  has  no  political 
aspirations. 

Dr.  Bunche's  direct,  purposeful  man- 
ner is  illustrated  by  his  courtship.  He  met 
his  wife  in  Washington  in  1929.  "He 
came  in  with  some  other  fellows  to  meet 
some  girls  who  had  gathered  at  my 
place,"  Mrs.  Bunche  recalled.  "We  were 
all  going  to  a  party.  I  was  sitting  by  the 
piano,  and  when  it  was  time  to  go,  he 
pointed  at  me  and  said,  'I'd  like  to  take 
the  one  on  the  bench.' " 

At  that  time  the  future  Mrs.  Bunche 
was  teaching  in  a  Washington  elemen- 
tary school,  at  $2,200  a  year.  Young 
Ralph,  a  fledgling  instructor  at  Howard, 
was  earning  only  $1,500.  The  difference 
evidently  didn't  bother  him. 

The  Bunches  were  married  in  1930 
and  spent  their  honeymoon  at  Harvard, 
where  the  doctor  had  begun  his  graduate 
studies. 

Ralph  Bunche  was  born  in  Detroit  on 
August  7,  1904;  his  parents  were  Fred 
and  Olive  Agnes  Bunche,  one  a  barber, 
the  other  a  musician.  When  the  boy  was 
about  ten  the  family  moved  to  New  Mex- 
ico for  the  sake  of  his  mother's  health. 
When  she  died  soon  after,  he  went  to  live 
with  Mrs.  Lucy  Johnson,  his  maternal 
grandmother.  His  father  died  when  he 
was  twelve. 

Dr.  Bunche  has  said  repeatedly  that 
Lucy  Johnson  was  the  strongest-minded 
woman  he  has  ever  known.  Physically 
she  was  quite  frail,  weighing  only  a  little 
over  100  pounds.  A  widow  at  thirty-five 
— her  husband  had  been  a  schoolteacher 
in  Indian  territory — she  not  only  pro- 
vided for  her  own  five  children,  but  also 
took  care  of  her  grandson  and  his  little 
sister,  Grace,  at  her  home  in  Los  Angeles. 

With  his  grandmother's  encourage- 
ment, young  Ralph  earned  excellent 
marks  in  school.  He  also  found  time  to 
help  out  with  the  family  income,  by  car- 


rying papers  and  later  working 
senger  boy,  carpetlayer  and  janhi 
In  high  school,  young  Bunche  i 
basketball  and  baseball,  and  was  i 
football  and  track  teams.  In  1922,! 
out  for  spring  football  practice,  he' 
how  got  the  tip  of  a  grain  stalk 
ear.  This  caused  two  mastoid  open 
leaving  him  deaf  on  the  left  side.  > 
clot  that  settled  in  his  left  leg  wasi 
result  of  the  operation.    Althoi 
leg  has  given  him  trouble  ever 
college  he  was  a  star  guard  on  a 
ball  team  that  captured   the 
California   Conference    title   j 
consecutive  years. 

The  Principal  Says  Good-! 

The  real  nature  of  the  problem 
the  American  Negro  was  brought 
to  him  following  his  high-school  g 
tion  exercises,  at  which  he  was 
torian.  After  the  ceremony  the  [ 
shook  his  hand  and  said  he  hated  t 
him  leave.  "I've  never  thought  of  y< 
a  Negro,"  he  added. 

"He  meant  that  in  a  friendly  sp 
says  Dr.  Bunche,  "but  it  made  me  re 
how  deep-rooted  and  unconscious  p 
dice  can  be." 

The  incident  may  have  been  a  fc 
in  his  decision  to  devote  his  life  to  st 
ing  and  aiding  colonial  peoples.  Hi 
erally  breezed  through  the  Universii 
California  at  Los  Angeles,  where  he  t- 
jored  in  political  science,  and  mainta  « 
an  A-minus  average  all  the  way.  He  * 
there  on  a  scholarship,  the  first  in  a 
series  that  enabled  him  to  obtain  his 
tire  education  without  paying  a  cenl 
tuition. 

"Ralph  always  wanted  to  excel  in 
erything  he  did,"  his  aunt,  Miss  N 
Johnson,  has  written.  "If  he  had  one 
standing  characteristic  as  a  boy,  it 
self-confidence.    I  remember  one  1 
that  he  was  with  his  grandmother  on 
occasion  that  Oscar  De  Priest,  a  N« 
congressman  from  Chicago,  visited 
Angeles. 

"A  large  delegation  was  waiting  at 


"Do  you  have  to  stay  up 'till  three-thirty 
to  be  a  district  attorney?  Sometimes  I 
wish  you  still  wanted  to  be  a  lion  tamer!" 
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Clock  Absorbine  Jr.'s 
Quick  Soothing  Relief 

9  That's  right,  clock  it!  The  next  time  you 
overdo  and  are  plagued  with  sore  stiff  muscles, 
look  at  your  watch! 

Then  rub  those  torture  spots  with 
Absorbine  Jr  ,  the  standby  liniment  of  many 
professional  athletes  for  over  half  a  century! 

Chances  are  you'll  get  the  relief  you  want 
so  quickly  it  will  surprise  you — by  your 
watch'  That's  because  Absorbine  Jr.  has  two 
beneficial  actions. 

First,  it  soothes  and  cools  those  sore  places 
on  application. 

Second,  it  counters  the  irritation  that 
causes  the  pain  with  a  muscle  relaxing  effect 
that  helps  make  you  feel  good  all  over.  What 
relief  What  FAST  relief! 

And  your  nearest  drugstore 
has  a  long-lasting  bottle  of 
time-proved  Absorbine  Jr. 
for  you  for  only  $1.25. 


train  to  welcome  Mr.  De  Priest,  and 
Ralph  said  laughingly,  'Well,  Nana,  you 
can't  tell— perhaps  someday  they'll  meet 
me  with  a  brass  band.'  "  (This  may  well 
be  the  case  if  the  doctor  ever  decides  to 
go  back  to  Los  Angeles.  Both  the  city 
and  the  state  of  California  have  passed 
resolutions  commending  him  for  his 
service  to  the  nation.) 

Dr.  Bunche  graduated  summa  cum 
laude  in  1927,  and  from  that  point  on  he 
skyrocketed  in  the  academic  world.  The 
following  year  he  took  his  M.A.  at  Har- 
vard, still  in  political  science,  despite  the 
advice  of  older  friends  who  thought  he 
should  concentrate  on  becoming  a  law- 
yer, doctor  or  minister.  He  joined  the 
teaching  staff  at  Howard  in  1928,  became 
assistant  to  the  president  in  1931,  and 
finally  became  full  professor  in  1936.  He 
has  been  on  leave  from  the  university 
since  1941. 

Meanwhile,  he  went  on  with  his  stud- 
ies. He  earned  his  Ph.D.  at  Harvard  in 
1934  and  later  studied  at  Northwestern, 
the  London  School  of  Economics  and  the 
University  of  Cape  Town  in  South  Af- 
rica. He  was  granted  the  Ozias  Good- 
win Memorial  Fellowship  at  Harvard,  a 
Rosenwald  Field  Fellowship;  and  the 
Social  Science  Research  Council  post- 
doctoral  fellowship;  his  Ph.D.  thesis  won 
him  the  Toppan  prize  as  the  best  essay  in 
social  sciences. 

He  was  never  simply  a  book  student. 
He  spent  all  the  time  he  could  traveling 
and  observing  firsthand.  He  lived  in 
Africa  for  long  periods  with  natives,  and 
once  traveled  around  the  world.  One  Af- 
rican tribe  made  him  an  honorary  chief. 

Firsthand  Data  for  a  Book 

In  1941,  when  Gunnar  Myrdal,  the 
Swedish  sociologist,  began  work  on  his 
book,  An  American  Dilemma,  a  monu- 
mental study  of  the  American  Negro,  he 
chose  Dr.  Bunche  as  one  of  his  assist- 
ants. Together  they  made  extended  field 
trips  in  the  South,  and  they  were  chased 
out  of  three  towns  for  asking  too  many 
questions.  In  the  course  of  this  work  he 
prepared  more  than  3,300  pages  of  manu- 
script material  which  was  later  worked 
into  Myrdal's  book. 

When  World  War  II  came.  Dr.  Bunche 
was  tapped  by  General  Bill  Donovan  to 
head  the  O.S.S.  African  section.  (His 
deafness  and  bad  leg  kept  him  out  of 
active  military  service.)  Donovan  later 
remarked,  "Why,  the  man's  a  walking 
colonial  institute."  This  reached  the 
State  Department,  and  in  1944,  Dr. 
Bunche  was  made  associate  chief  of  the 
Division  of  Dependent  Territories.  He 
attended  the  San  Francisco  Conference 
to  draft  the  U.N.  Charter  as  an  adviser 
to  Commander  Harold  Stassen,  and  there 
his  work  came  to  the  attention  of  Dr. 
Victor  Hoo,  of  China. 

"He  was  the  fastest  draftsman  I'd  ever 
seen,"  Dr.  Hoo  said.  "He  would  listen 
to  a  discussion,  no  matter  how  compli 
cated,  and  right  away  he  would  make 
a  draft  of  it — adding  his  own  ideas, 
which  were  always  good." 

When  Dr.  Hoo  became  head  of  the 
U.N.  Department  of  Trusteeship  and 
Non  Self-Governing  Territories  he  of- 
fered Dr.  Bunche  the  post  of  director 
of  the  trusteeship  division,  which  he  ac- 
cepted. Later,  when  Dr.  Hoo  went  to 
the  Holy  Land  as  a  member  of  the  U.N. 
Special  Committee  on  Palestine,  he  took 
Dr.  Bunche  along.  The  latter's  ability  in 
draftsmanship  never  served  him  better. 
He  worked  on  both  the  majority  and 
minority  reports. 

This  experience  in  Palestine  led  to  his 
being  appointed  head  of  the  Secretariat 
when  Count  Bernadotte  was  named 
Mediator.  Dr.  Bunche  flew  to  join  the 
count  in  May,  1948,  on  two  hours' 
notice.  From  that  point  on,  he  never  let 
up  in  his  efforts  to  assist  in  making  peace 
between  the  Israelis  and  the  Arabs.  At 
times  he  was  criticized  harshly  by  both 
sides — but,  as  the  negotiations  went  on, 


those  who  came  to  scoff  remained  to 
praise. 

Dr.  Bunche  came  home  from  Rhodes 
determined  to  get  a  little  peace  and  quiet, 
and  to  get  reacquainted  with  his  family. 
Before  he  had  been  back  a  week  his  desk 
was  littered  with  more  than  150  requests 
for  lecture  engagements.  He  was  offered 
several  first-rate  posts  with  leading  uni- 
versities. He  appeared  on  the  radio  five 
times  in  three  days,  and  reporters  from 
magazines  and  newspapers  dogged  him 
constantly.  The  only  comment  he  would 
make  on  future  plans  was  that  he  wanted 
to  live,  for  a  while,  "in  a  state  of  com- 
plete anarchy,"  with  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren; and  that  ultimately  he  wanted  to 
get  back  to  teaching,  his  profession  and 
first  love. 

In  the  course  of  the  interviews  he 
granted,  the  question  of  what  makes  Dr. 
Bunche  go  came  up  time  and  again.  In- 
advertently, perhaps,  he  supplied  a  clue 
to  the  answer.  At  that  time  Paul  Robe- 
son, the  singer,  was  sounding  off  in  Paris 
at  the  World  Congress  of  the  Partisans 
of  Peace — a  meeting  attended  widely 
by  Communists  and  fellow  travelers. 
Among  other  things,  Robeson  declared 
that  American  Negroes  would  never 
fight  the  Soviet  Union — that  they  would 
never  go  to  war  for  the  United  States, 
where  they  had  been  oppressed,  against 
a  country  in  which  they  had  been  ele- 
vated. 

This  struck  many  people  as  incongru- 
ous. Here  were  two  of  America's  fore- 
most Negroes,  both  in  the  headlines  at 
the  same  time,  both  having  risen  to  emi- 
nence the  hard  way,  both  having  had  ex- 
periences with  Jim  Crow  custom — and 
yet  they  were  as  far  apart  as  democracy 
and  Communism. 

Dr.  Bunche  was  asked  what  he 
thought  of  Robeson's  statement.  "Paul 
should  stick  to  singing,"  he  said  quietly. 
"I've  known  Paul  since  1927.  He's  had 
some  very  unpleasant  experiences  here, 
as  all  of  us  have  had.   He's  resentful  of 


the  injustices,  as  all  of  us  are.  I 
that  when  he  went  to  Russia  he  »u> 
well   received,   and   that   may  hav 
fluenced  him  to  follow  the  party  lir 

"He's  entitled  to  his  opinion 
course,  but  I  think  he's  radically  w 
His  statements  represent  the  attitu. 
very  few  Negroes  indeed." 

Speaking  soberly,  now  and  again 
bing  his  broad  jaw  with  one  thumb 
Bunche  continued,  "The  American 
gro  is  an  American  citizen.  Excep 
his  racial  problem,  his  reactions  ar 
same  as  those  of  any  other  citizen.  T 
equally  true  of  his  patriotism. 

"The  Negro  is  a  better  American 
most  when  he  insists  on  the  realiz; 
for  all  Americans  of  the  ideals  a: 
forth  in  the  Constitution.  Becaus. 
believes  in  these  things,  he  would 
tainly  fight  to  protect  the  country 
its  ideals.  He's  always  done  so,  a 
think  he  always  will. 

"But  it's  the  responsibility  of  the 
gro — and  of  every  citizen,  regardles 
color — to  keep  insisting  on  the  priv, 
of  enjoying  his  birthright  which  is  eq 
ity  of  treatment  and  opportunity 

"With  very  few  exceptions,  the  Ni» 
has  no  separatist  or  nationalist  asp ,. 
tions.  His  struggle  hasn't  been  fc  t 
state  or  for  a  separate  existence,  buo 
become  a  full  and  first-class  Ameri.  t 
This  has  been  denied  him;  his  birthrl 
has  been  denied  him;  and  violence  i 
been  done  to  the  Constitution. 

"In  my  opinion,  the  first  objective 
the  Negro  is  full  integration  into  e 
main  stream  of  American  life. 
Negro  is  involved  in  the  struggle —  1 
the  extent  to  which  the  Negro  can  1 
the  fullest  place  for  himself  as  an  Am  - 
can  is  his  contribution  to  the  strugg" 

There  is  no  question  that  Ralph  Jc  • 
son  Bunche  has  found  his  fullest  phi 
that  he  has  contributed  to  the  strugl 
and  that  his  efforts  have  brought  | 
Americans,  of  all  colors,  closer  to 
tegration  in  democracy.  the  i 
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"Her  boy  friend  wants  to  borrow  back  his  fra- 
ternity pin  to  take  along  with  him  on  his 
vacation.  Wouldn't  that  make  you  suspicious?" 
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Luckies'  fine  tobacco  picks  you  up  when  you're 
low  .  .  .  calms  you  down  when  you're  tense — puts 
you  on  the  Lucky  level!  That's  why  it's  so  important 
to  remember  that  Lucky  Strike  Means  Fine  Tobacco 


So    round,    so  firm,     so  fully   packed 


— mild,  ripe,  light  tobacco.  No  wonder  more  independent 
tobacco  experts — auctioneers,  buyers  and  warehousemen 
— smoke  Luckies  regularly  than  the  next  two  leading 
brands  combined!  Get  a  carton  of  Luckies  today! 

Afeano  fine  7b6acco 

so  free  and    easy  on  the  draw 
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my  finger  untfl  I  had  a  fair-sized  band- 
age. I  was  quite  proud  of  this:  It  had 
worked  in  Voronezh  and  again  in  Ros- 
tov. .  .  . 

Odessa.  That  room.  Eleven  days  is 
not  a  long  time,  but  by  the  third  day  the 
room  had  acquired  the  permanency  of 
a  crypt.  Then  Ivan  came  in  with  a  copy 
of  Das  Kapital.  Read  it,  he  told  me.  and 
learn  what  we're  running  away  from. 

Ivan  was  tracing  a  rumor  that  an  old 
friend,  Mushkin  by  name,  was  in  the 
city.  A  Jewish  magnate  from  Smolensk. 
he  was  a  relative  of  shipping  merchants 
in  Odessa.  This  looked  like  a  lead  that 
could  be  productive.  It  was.  (van  re- 
turned one  night  with  the  following 
orders:  Three  days  hence  we  were  to  be 
on  the  wharf  at  sunset,  dressed  in  our 
cheapest  clothes,  and  carrying  no 
baggage.  A  skiff,  piloted  by  a  man  with 
a  red  scarf,  would  dock  and  unload  a 
basket  of  fish.  We  were  to  get  into  the 
skiff  and  the  boatman  would  row  us  to  a 
launch  which  would  keep  a  rendezvous 
ten  miles  out  at  sea  with  a  freighter. 

Then,  on  the  morning  of  the  day  of 
our  liberation,  a  division  of  Russian 
soldiers  entered  the  city.  All  morning 
we  heard  spasmodic  rifle  fire.  The  old 
lady  of  the  house  told  us  they  were 
rounding  up  and  shooting  on  sight  all 
"suspicious  characters."  I  asked  her  if 
she  thought  I  came  under  that  category. 
"Don't  say  a  word,"  she  said,  "and  you'll 
easily  pass  for  a  peasant." 

TOWARD  late  afternoon  I  donned  an 
old  plaid  skirt  and  a  black  blouse, 
tied  a  gray  scarf  around  my  head,  put  on 
my  oldest  pair  of  walking  shoes.  With  an 
attempt  at  whimsey.  I  told  Ivan  I  was 
grateful  for  the  warm  weather:  I  could 
leave  my  sable  coat  behind.  Along  with 
several  pairs  of  silk  stockings.  I  gave  it 
to  the  old  lady.  And  also  Das  Kapital. 
"A  book!"  she  exclaimed.  "What  is  it?" 
I  advised  her  to  put  it  alongside  her 
Bible. 

My  worldly  goods  now  consisted  of  a 
pocket  mirror,  a  lipstick — a  silver  gew- 
gaw Ivan  had  picked  up  in  Paris — and 
my  ring.  Ivan  had  nothing  but  the 
clothes  on  his  back.  And  what  clothes! 
A  floppy  straw  gardener's  hat.  grimy  with 
dirt;  a  pair  of  ragged  trousers,  the  ends 
of  which  he  stuffed  into  the  tops  of  his 
once  handsome  sapogi,  the  toes  of  which 
he  had  cut  off  to  show  bare  sockless  feet. 
A  week's  growth  of  beard  and  bloodshot 
eyes  accentuated  his  gaunt  appearance. 

It  was  a  five-minute  walk  to  the 
harbor.  For  the  first  time  I  caught  my 
husband's  optimism.  No  one  stopped 
us.  The  rifle  firing  had  died  out  except 
for  an  occasional  shot  from  the  center  of 
the  city. 

On  the  wharf  a  few  soldiers  stood 
about,  keeping  their  distance  from 
groups  of  idlers  and  the  usual  water- 
front coterie.  At  one  end  of  the  wharf 
an  officer  leaned  against  a  stanchion, 
puffing  a  cigarette.  Ivan,  according  to 
our  own  little  plan,  left  me  and  merged 
with  the  crowd.  Lobster  crates  were 
stacked  near  the  water.  I  sat  on  one  of 
them  and  tried  to  hide  my  excitement 
under  a  mask  of  boredom.  I  sat  back, 
tried  to  relax. 

I  didn't  hear  his  approach.  Over  my 
shoulder  his  voice  half  whispered.  "Wait- 
ing for  someone?"  Two  impulses  were 
almost  simultaneous:  to  rise  and  walk 
away,  or  to  play  the  harlot  and  bluff 
him  off.  But  I  had  neither  the  courage 
to  do  the  first  nor  the  confidence  to  tr\ 
the  second. 

Turning,  I  saw  his  eyes  first.  Small, 
blue  and  wide  apart,  they  told  me  he  had 
no  Tatar  blood.  Broad  cheekbones 
angled  down  to  almost  bloodless  lips, 
almost  a  lipless  mouth.  On  his  chin  a 
few  straggling  blond  hairs  placed  his  age 


at  hardly  more  than  eighteen.  His  brag- 
gadocio air  made  me  think  of  a  school- 
fun  playing  at  soldier.  But  the  rifle 
looked  ugh   as  he  leaned  on  it. 

A  ou  know.  I  don't  want  to  kill  you." 
He  stared  down  at  me  with  a  grave  con- 
descending expression.  "But  I  may  have 
to."  He  turned  and  looked  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  officer,  "You  see  him? 
All  he  has  to  do  is  drop  his  right  hand 
and  you're  a  dead  one." 

\Vh>  should  he  want  to  kill  me?  He 
doesn't  know  me  or  anything  about  me." 
I  caught  myself  too  late,  remembering 
the  old  lady's  advice. 

I  he  soldier  literally  hurled  himself 
onto  the  crate  beside  me;  then  he  leaned 
confidingly  close.  "You're  right!"  He 
spoke  eagerly,  with  a  hushed  excitement. 
"But  I  do — now!  I  was  suspicious.  I 
wanted  to  hear  you  talk.  You're  high- 
born." 

"That  was  not  my  fault."  1  made  my 
voice  as  calm  as  I  could 


my  hands  wouldn't  tremble,  braced  my 
elbows  on  my  knees.  He  watched  me 
as  I  put  on  the  lipstick. 

"Is  it  real  silver?" 

I  handed  it  to  him.  "If  you  think  it's 
valuable,  you  ma}  have  it." 

He  took  the  lipstick,  smiling  at  me  in 
an  odd  way  as  he  toyed  with  it.  Then 
he  pulled  up  the  sleeve  of  his  jacket. 
ripped  off  a  piece  o\  bandage  wrapped 
over  a  wound  on  his  arm.  He  folded 
the  thin  gauze  to  three  thicknesses,  then 
smeared  lipstick  on  one  side. 

1  looked  out  on  the  harbor.  A  small 
boat  was  heading  toward  us:  in  it.  the 
standing  figure  of  a  man  with  a  scarf 
around  his  neck,  pushing  on  his  oars. 
The  soldier  looked  at  me  as  he  put  the 
lipstick  in  my  lap.  followed  my  eyes  to 
the  boat,  then  back  to  my  face  as  I 
turned  to  him.  In  silence  we  read  each 
other's  thoughts.  Behind  mine,  he  read 
the  meaning.  Then,  holding  the  gauze 
up  to  the  fading  light  he  studied  it.    To 
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He  roared  with  laughter,  slapping  his 
thigh.  "Not  your  fault!  That's  a  good 
one!  I  like  it— not  your  fault!  His 
laughter  was  prolonged,  almost  hysteri- 
cal. When  the  fit  had  subsided  he  shook 
his  head  like  a  man  coming  up  out  of 
water.  His  transition  from  gaiety  to 
seriousness  was  as  abrupt  as  an  actor's. 
"I  don't  know."  he  said  somberly.  "I 
just  don't  believe  in  any  of  this. 
"I  wouldn't  see  the  point  of  killing  you." 
With  a  quick  movement  he  set  his  rifle 
at  his  feet,  reached  into  a  pocket  and 
started  to  take  out  his  hand,  then  paused. 
He  looked  out  into  the  harbor. 

"Do  you  see  that  beautiful  yacht?  We 
boarded  her  this  morning,  killed  the 
whole  crew  and  the  captain.  Then  we 
divided  up  everything  in  the  yacht.  You 
know  how  our  system  works:  share  and 
share  alike.    Well — this  is  my  share." 

In  his  hand  were  two  objects:  a  bottle 
of  liniment  and  an  ivory  piano  key. 

"Now  let  me  ask  you — do  you  think 
this  is  fair?"  His  face  was  serious,  as  he 
continued  without  waiting  for  an  answer 
from  me:  "How  am  1  to  believe  in  a 
system  like  this?"  He  said  it  quietly,  but 
he  chewed  the  words  through  an  under- 
tone as  his  mouth  puckered  with  a  bad 
taste. 

"In  fact.  I  don't  believe  in  it  at  all." 
He  was  silent  for  a  moment  eying  my 
bandaged  finger.  I  couldn't  think  of  a 
replj .  As  he  pocketed  his  "share."  I  took 
out  my  lipstick  and  mirror  and.  so  that 


the  right,  some  ten  paces  away,  Ivan 
stood  looking  out  toward  the  skiff,  trying 
hard  not  to  appear  concerned. 

What  prompted  me  to  unwind  the 
bandage.  I  shall  never  know.  Futility, 
perhaps. 

"Oh — a  jewel!"  he  exclaimed. 

"Yes.  An  opal.  Fire  opal,  they  call 
it." 

"Diamonds,  too!"  he  added  with  al- 
most childish  envy.  "And  what  are  those 
red  stones?" 

"Rubies."  I  had  the  feeling  he  was 
feigning  ignorance.  This  was  no  situa- 
tion for  game  playing.  "It's  a  very 
valuable  ring."     I  said  it  bluntly. 

He  nodded,  then  said  quickly.  "Aren't 
you  wondering  how  I  guessed?" 

"Yes,  tell  me,"  I  was  truthfully  inter- 
ested. 

"I've  worked  in  hospitals.  I've  seen 
many  wounds,  lots  of  blood.  I  know 
what  it  looks  like  when  it  shows  through 
anything:  a  dressing,  a  uniform,  a 
handkerchief,  a  newspaper."  He  pointed 
to  my  bandage  lying  on  the  boards  of  the 
wharf.  "And  it's  never  that  color."  He 
grinned  at  me.     "Clever,  eh?" 

"You  have  a  keen  eye." 

"I'm  going  to  be  a  famous  doctor  some 
day.  Everyone  says  so.  I  don't  listen 
to  them.  I  know  so.  But  I  don't  want 
to  be  a  doctor  in  Russia.  I'm  going  to 
Egypt.  I  want  to  study  medicine  in 
Alexandria."  His  eyes  looked  at  the 
skv  as  he  lived  a  few  moments  in  the 


future.     "But  it  costs  money."    He 
looking  at  the  ring. 

"It's    my    good-luck    stone."    I    s,, 

"Has  it  brought  you  good  luck?" 

"So  far,  yes." 

"Then  it  should  bring  others  good  i 
too." 

I  looked  down  at  my  ring,  swallo' 
hard,   hoping  that  he   wouldn't   notii 
My  opal!  "There's  a  superstition  a 
opals.     The  English  say  it  brings  h 
luck.     And  you   know  how  smart  f 
English  are." 

Most   Russians  are  peculiarly  sup 
stitious  and  properly  respectful  of 
English.     His  awed      They  do?"  prove 
he  was  no  exception  to  both  rules.  "We^ 
then,  but  why  are  you  wearing  it?" 
was  actually  concerned  for  me. 

"Because  it  protects  only  those  wb 
are  October  people.  My  name  day  is  i 
October.  Archangel  Michael  is 
patron  saint.  That's  a  funny  name  fo 
a  woman — Micaela — it's  French, 
mother  was  French."  I  had  paused  fo 
breath,  when  he  let  out  a  shout  of  joy. 

"Yah!     What  do  you  know!     Thad 
my  day.  too!  Mikhail  is  my  name.  All 
life  I've  wanted  to  find  someone  wit 
my  name  day  and  now  it  turns  out  to 
you!     A  woman!" 

MY  FEARS  were  literally  shaken  ou 
of  me  as  he  grabbed  me  at 
shoulders,  jounced  me  from  side  to  side 
took  my  hand,  pumped  it  ferociously 
he  blew  his  words  at  me.  The  hard 
calluses  on  his  palm,  the  sweat  of  hi; 
hand,  the  stench  of  his  breath- 
minded  none  of  these  things  as  hd 
wriggled  about  in  a  childlike  ecstasy! 
When  he  too  paused  for  breath,  1  told 
him  it  was  also  my  father's  name  day. 

His   mouth  opened  wide   in   amaze-J 
ment.     "I  can't  believe  it!    This  is  toe 
much!"  He  was  patting  my  hand  in  hii 
excitement.  Then  his  fingers  touched  the 
ring.  He  peered  close  over  it. 

Looking  past  him,  I  saw  Ivan  gestur-l 
ing  quickly  toward  the  skiff.  It  was  al- 
ready moored,  and  the  man  with  the  scarf] 
was  pushing  a  basket  of  fish  onto  the! 
wharf.  1  got  up;  the  soldier  rose  with! 
me,  not  letting  go  of  my  hand.  Very  I 
gently,  he  removed  the  ring  from  myl 
finger,  held  it  up  in  the  light,  squinted! 
closely  at  it  as  he  had  probably  seen| 
jewelers  do,  nodded  his  head  sagely. 

"Where  are  you  going?"  he  asked. 

"America." 

"Where  in  America?" 

'"Brewster,  New  York." 

""That's  too  hard."  He  took  out  a  letter  I 
and  a  stub  of  a  pencil.  "'Here.  Put  your| 
name  and  address  on  the  back  of  this. 
We  must  send  each  other  greetings." 

As  I  wrote,  he  fondled  the  ring.  The  I 
sun  had  fallen  below  the  horizon.  It  | 
was  getting  dark;  and  cold.  1  thought, 
for  I  was  shivering.  As  1  handed  him 
the  letter,  1  noted  that  his  face  was  in- 
scrutable, a  mask.  Carefully  he  dropped 
the  ring  inside  the  envelope,  folded  it 
several  times,  put  it  into  his  jacket 
pocket.    Then  he  spoke: 

"Your  man  is  waiting." 

Without  a  word,  I  moved  away  from 
him.  Ivan  helped  me  into  the  skiff.  The 
boatman  pushed  off.  I  saw  the  soldier 
watching  us.  standing  where  I  left  him. 
Then  he  came  quickly  to  the  edge  of 
the  wharf,  and  with  an  impulsive  gesture 
— a  ridiculous  half  wave  of  the  hand — 
he  called  out,  "Good-by,  sister!"  .  . . 

Yesterday  was  my  name  day.  From 
the  post  office  in  Brewster,  Ivan  brought 
back  some  packages  and  mail.  An  in- 
sured letter  was  postmarked  Port  Said. 
On  the  back  of  the  handsome  stationery, 
in  embossed  printing,  was  the  name:  Dr. 
Mikhail  Petroff.  Inside,  wrapped  in 
gauze,  was  my  opal  ring,  returned  to  me 
after  thirty  years.  rHE  END 
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And  you  II  make  your  Dad  the  happiest  with  SWANK's 

deftly  designed,  handsomely  crafted  Aristogram  jewelry.  Personalized  too, 

with  his  own  initials — a  constant  reminder  of  your  thvughtfulness. 

LliNkh  :  with  exclusive  Elbo*  bend  hold  cuffs  in  faultless  alignment  $3.50 

tie  klip:  keeps  tie  neatly  in  place  $2.50  tie  chain:  {shown  on  tie)  $2.50 
KEY  chain  :  with  two  exclusive  SK'ANK  features— the  Anchor  end  and 

Quic-Ke\  Ring  $3.50     Prices  mbfect  to  Federal  Tax 
REMEMBER    FATHER'S    DAY  — JUNE    19TH 
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Always  look  for  the  name  5UIHPK  on  all  our  products      $UIM!K-®  »■»«*■ |nc  •  auldo™.  h. 
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M  BROTHER 
BIKES 


SINCE   1877 


AMERICA'S  FIRST  BICYCLE 


MAKE  NO  mistake  about  it,  these  cute 
bikes  for  5-to-9  year-olds  are  no 
"toys"  .  .  .  they're  real  bicycles  by 
America's  oldest  bicycle  maker.  Staunch 
construction  and  full  equipment  make 
them  smart  little  versions  of  big 
brother's  bike  that  any  youngster 
would  be  goggle-eyed  to  own.  Equip- 
ment includes:  Tank,  Electric  Light  and 
Horn,  Kick-Stand,  Carrier,  Chain 
Guards  and  Truss  Rods.  For  boys  and 
girls,  in  20"  and  24"  wheel  sizes.  See 
them,  buy  them  at  your  dealer's  .  .  . 
and  tickle  your  kids  p-i-n-k! 

Send  today  for  literature  on  the 
complete  Columbia  line  of  balloon- 
tired  and  lightweight  bicycles  for  every 
member  of  the  family. 
THE  WES  .FIELD  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY, 
36  CYCLE  STREET, 
WESTFIELD,  MASSACHUSETTS. 


LETTERS  FROM  CAIRO 


It's  personal  stuff.  I  don't  have  to  read 
them,  Cynthia.  I'll  just  take  them  and 
burn  them,  if  you  like." 

"No,  no,"  she  said.  "You'd  better  read 
them.  1  really  don't  mind.  There  might 
be  something."  Quickly,  she  pushed 
them  into  my  hand.  She  looked  up  at 
me.  Tears  came  to  her  eyes.  She  said, 
"I'm  sorry,"  and  turned  and  ran  to  their 
bedroom. 

I  knew  I  had  been  a  little  cruel,  but  it 
was  a  lot  better  for  her  to  imagine  what 
was  in  the  letters  than  to  know.  I  took 
them  to  the  office  with  me  and  read  them 
there.  These  latest  ones,  both  dated 
July  9th,  were  as  bad  as  the  first.  Spence 
filled  them  with  one  sorry  attempt  after 
another  to  make  himself  understood.  I 
am  certain  that  I  read  them  without 
curiosity.  Once  the  bare  facts  were 
known,  there  was  nothing  but  humili- 
ation for  me  in  watching  the  poor  devil 
wrestle  with  them.  He  now  seemed 
most  concerned  lest  Cynthia  think  his 
relationship  with  Elsa  Chapin  was  some- 
thing casual  and  cheap.  He  repeated  his 
assurance  that  he  had  never,  during  their 
marriage,  even  considered  another 
woman,  and  that  this  was  a  deep  and 
genuine  love. 

I  didn't  want  to  carry  these  letters 
around,  so  I  tore  them  into  small  bits  and 
flushed  them  down  the  drain.  It  was 
good  to  be  rid  of  them,  but  I  was  still 
worried.  It  was  clear  now  that  I  would 
have  to  go  to  Washington  the  next  day, 
and  in  one  of  the  letters  Spence  had  said 
that  he  would  probably  write  once  more, 
from  Cairo.  If  a  letter  came  in  my 
absence,  Cynthia  might  very  well  break 
down  and  read  it.  1  decided  to  leave  the 
office  early  for  her  place.  The  letter 
could  have  come  that  afternoon. 

UNLUCKILY,  it  hadn't.  But  Cynthia 
was  in  better  shape.  I  took  her  out  to 
dinner — downtown  to  a  place  where  we 
wouldn't  meet  anyone.  She  wanted  to 
talk  about  herself,  so  I  let  her.  She  had 
ideas  about  going  to  California,  maybe, 
or  some  other  place  far  away,  and  get- 
ting a  job.  I  knew  she  wouldn't  be  doing 
anything  of  the  sort,  but  there  was  no 
point  in  saying  so.  This  was  a  part  of  the 
long  readjustment  and  it  was  good  for 
her  to  be  thinking  ahead. 

"What  did  he  say?"  she  asked  me  sud- 
denly. She  was  looking  at  me  with  an 
expression  so  full  of  loneliness  and  long- 
ing for  him  that  I  had  to  help  her. 

"You  know  what  he  said,  Cynthia. 
You  know  he  said,  in  every  letter,  how 
much  he  loved  you  and  how  he  was  wait- 
ing to  see  you.  They  were  letters  you 
would  love,  if  he  were  living.  But  you 
couldn't  read  them  now,  believe  me. 
There  were,  of  course,  a  few  words 
about  his  plans  for  coming  back.  That's 
all.  So  far,  there's  nothing  I  need  have 
read." 

"So  far?  Will  there  be  more?" 

I  had  intended  her  to  pick  me  up  on 
that.  The  question  of  another  letter  had 
to  be  settled.  "Possibly,"  I  s;iid.  "He'd 
have  had  time  to  write  one  more." 

"One  more.  His  last  letter — that  one 
I'm  going  to  keep.  I  should  keep  his  last 
letter.  I  should  read  that  one  no  matter 
how  much  it  hurts." 

I  said,  "Possibly,  Cynthia.  Don't  count 
on  another  letter.  His  last  one  said  he 
was  leaving  the  next  day.  You  know 
how  one  of  those  days  can  be." 

I  took  her  home,  and  just  before  leav- 
ing her  I  said  quite  carefuly,  "If  there's 
another  letter,  Cynthia,  you  can  do  as 
you  like  about  it.  It's  really  your  busi- 
ness. But  don't  tear  it  open — don't  read 
it  quickly.  I  know  how  you  feel,  but 
take  it  easy,  will  you?  Don't  open  it  with- 
out talking  to  me  first.  Remember,  ev- 
ery day  you'll  have  just  a  little  more 
•strength   against  this   thing.    Take   my 
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word  for  it:  Letters  of  this  kind  are 
tough.  They  fool  you.  They  make  you 
think — well,  they  make  you  think  he's 
still  here.  You  read  them  and  then  you 
have  to  start  all  over  again  with  the  fact 
that  he's  gone.  Will  you  wait?  In  case 
there's  another  one?" 

She  looked  tired,  and  I  guess  she  was 
and  so  she  said,  "All  right.  It's  not  a 
promise,  exactly,  but  I  suppose  you're 
right.    I'll  try." 

It  was  the  best  I  could  do.  I  told  her  I 
would  be  leaving  town  in  the  morning, 
but  that  I  would  stop  by  to  see  her  first. 

It  worried  me  for  most  of  the  night. 
One  last  letter  could  make  all  the  differ- 
ence. And  yet,  much  as  I  wanted  to  in- 
tercept it,  I  couldn't  wait  around  for  it 
indefinitely.  In  any  case,  I  couldn't  stay 
at  Cynthia's,  policing  her.  If  the  letter 
came  the  next  morning,  perhaps  I  could 
get  it.  Otherwise,  I  would  have  to  rely 
on  her  halfhearted  promise. 

Having  to  catch  an  early  train,  I  was 
early  arriving  at  Cynthia's.  But  she  was 
up.  She  said  she  hadn't  slept,  and  she 
looked  it. 

As  soon  as  I  came  in,  she  said, 
"There's  another  letter."  It  was  clear 
that  she  had  not  read  it,  but  she  seemed 
to  have  spoken  in  a  race  with  tempta- 
tion. I  couldn't  help  smiling  at  her. 

"You  don't  want  me  to  read  it,  do 
you?"  she  said. 

I  said,  "No,  I  don't." 

She  turned  away  impatiently,  then 
back,  with  a  look  of  pleading  in  her 
eyes. 

"Cynthia,  it's  your  letter.  But  try  to 
understand,  won't  you?  I  don't  pretend 
to  know  your  feelings,  but  I  think  I 
know  what  you  can  take  right  now  and 
what  you  can't  take.  I  know  you'd  be 
sorry  if  you  had  read  the  other  letters. 
This  one  will  be  worse.  It's  almost  surely 
his  last  one.  Can't  you  see  what  that 
will  do  to  you?" 

"No,  I  can't!  Why  don't  you  under- 
stand? You  keep  saying  it  will  make 
things  harder.  It  couldn't!  Things  get 
harder  anyway — harder  every  minute!" 
She  went  to  a  table  and  picked  up  the 
letter  and  stood  holding  it.  "You  treat 
me  like  a  child,"  she  said.  "I  know  what 
I  can  take.  For  Heaven's  sake — they're 
letters  from  my  own  husband!  What's 
in  them,  anyway,  that  you  don't  want 
me  to  see?   You'd  think — " 

"Stop  it.  You  don't  have  to  think  any- 
thing. I  know  what  was  in  the  others, 
and  you  don't.  He  wrote  about  his  last 
few  days.    Do  you  want  to  read  now 


about  his  last  few  hours  and  his  las| 
hopes?" 

It  was  like  hitting  her,  but  it  wo 
She  looked  scared,  and  she  didn't 
any  more. 

"Let  me  have  it,  Cynthia.  I  won't 
it.  Someday,  if  you  want  it,  to  kee|J 
give  it  back." 

She  held  it  out  to  me.   She  was 
and  her  hand  was  unsteady.    1  pu  i 
arms  around  her  for  a  moment  and 
her  I  would  see  her  the  next  day  i 
left  her.  I  was  pretty  unsteady  myse 

I  was  in  a  hurry  to  get  to  the  train, 
in  no  hurry  to  read  Spence's  letti 
had  had  enough  of  his  problem  am  j 
anguish  for  a  while.  I  found  my  seat( 
went  into  the  dining  car  for  some  brj 
fast.  I  read  the  paper  and  was  near'j 
Philadelphia,  I  guess,  when  I  finally  * 
the  letter  out  of  my  pocket. 

r:  WAS  dated  July  10th,  and  in  th 
few  lines  Spence  made  a  referen 
his  third  letter,  which  assured  n 
this  one  was  his  fourth  and  last, 
there,  he  went  into  the  familiar  exp 
ing,  regretting  and  hoping.  There 
page  or  so  about  Elsa  and  then, 
end:  "I  am  sorry  I  cannot  tell  you  i 
I'm  going  from  here — nor  can  I 
mail  again  for  some  time.   But  I  wilj 
home,  as  you  know,  around  the 
August.   I  am  so  anxious  to  talk  I 
I  am  afraid  I  have  handled  this  wli 
thing  badly,  and  yet,  in  all  honesty,  I 
think  of  no  other  way  that  would  hi 
been  less  unkind  to  you  ...   I  must] 
now.  My  plane  leaves  in  an  hour." 

An  uneasy  feeling  brought  me  bad( 
the  passage  in  his  letter  about  Elsa 
read  it  more  carefully:  "Elsa  sailed  frl 
Alexandria  last  night  and  should  re  I 
New  York  in  about  ten  days.  She  wo] 
like  to  see  you,  Cynthia.    Personally 
should  think  that  would  be  very  dil 
for  her,  and  for  you,  and  I  have 
gested  that  she  wait  until  I  get  back. 

"But  she  feels  strongly  about  it — i 
says  waiting  would  be  the  easier  thl 
to  do,  but  not  necessarily  the  fair] 
She  realizes  that  you  may  not  want| 
see  her  at  all,  but  feels  that  if  you 
you  should  be  allowed  to  decide  wfj 
it  will  be.  In  any  case,  she  will  be  in  to  i 
for  a  couple  of  days  before  going  ovi 
the  Coast,  and  she  will  get  in  touch  w| 
you  as  soon  as  she  arrives.  She  said  i 
would  not  phone  you,  of  course; 
would  send  a  note." 

As  I  finished  reading  this,  I  had 
sensation  that  something  terrible  wasl 


.  .  In  a  tall  glass,  don't  forget" 
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he  talk's  about 

CHEVROLET 

Trucks 

with 

BIG  4 

ADVANTAGES 


I  reattf/Zed  Only  the  Advance- 
Design  Chevrolet  truck  line  has 
them  all!  Flexi-Mounted  Cab, 
4-Speed  Synchro-Mesh  Trans- 
mission, Splined  Rear  Axle  Hub 
Connection,  Valve-in-Head  En- 
gine, The  Cab  That  "Breathes."* 

«  QtCCUX&f Overwhelming  choice 
of  truck  users,  Chevrolet  Advance- 
Design  trucks  are  quality  built 
from  stem  to  stern,  side  to  side- 
designed  and  engineered  for  long 
life  and  lasting  value! 


^VeftAowHcwtce 


From  start 
to  finish,  these  Chevrolet  trucks 
are  star  performers!  Here's 
lasting  strength,  dependable 
operation  and  extra  handling  ease 
combined  with  premium  power 
plus  economy! 


QtV/ucet 


There  is  one  and  only 
one  line  of  trucks  with  3-VVAY 
THRIFT— Chevrolet!  Here  is  low- 
cost  operation,  low-cost  upkeep 
and  the  lowest  list  prices  in  the 
entire  truck  field! 


'Heating  and  ventilating  system  optional  at  extra  cost. 
CHEVROLET  MOTOR  DIVISION,  General  Motors  Corporation.  DETROIT  2.  MICHIGAN 


ftORE     CHEVROLET     TRUCKS     IN     USE     THAN     ANY     OTHER     MAKE! 
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COLGATES  ACriVE  PENETRATING  FOAM  GEFS 

INTO  HIDDEN  CREVICES  BETWEEN  TEEFH  — 

HELPS  CLEAN  OUT  DECAYING  FOOD  PARTICLES 

-STOP  STAGNANT  SALIVA  ODORS -REMOVE 

THE  CAUSE  OF  MUCH  BAD  BREATH 
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f           NO  OTHER  TOOTHPASTE         ) 

\     CLEANS  TEETH 

BETTER  THAN     N 

f     COLGATE  DENTAL  CREAM!  AND  I       ^ 

(     SIMPLY  LOVE  COLGATES  DELICIOUS     / 

V — ..       WAKE-UP  FLAVOR!          ^ 
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Always  use 
COLGATE  DENTAL  CREAM 
offe'  you  eot 
and  before  every  dote 
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size  S9( 
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the  making.  I  began  putting  the  facts  to- 
gether. Today  was  July  20th.  If,  as  the 
letter  said,  Elsa  Chapin  had  left  Alexan- 
dria on  the  night  of  the  9th,  she  was 
now  due  in  New  York.  Having  been  at 
sea  for  ten  days,  she  almost  surely  would 
not  know  of  Spence's  death.  And,  believ- 
ing that  Cynthia  knew  all  about  her,  she 
would  write  her  a  note,  asking  if  she 
might  come  up.  Cynthia  might  be  puz- 
zled, but  she  wouldn't  refuse — and  then 
they  would  face  each  other  with  the 
most  horrible  news  either  of  them  could 
possibly  hear.  I  didn't  see  how  Cynthia, 
in  her  state  of  mind,  could  stand  it. 

WE  WERE  getting  near  to  Wilming- 
ton. I  would  have  to  get  off  the 
train  there.  I  checked  the  newspaper  for 
ship  arrivals.  There  was  nothing  likely 
scheduled  for  the  next  few  days;  but  Elsa 
Chapin  could  have  arrived  the  day  be- 
fore. With  no  chance  of  heading  her  off, 
the  only  thing  left  was  to  call  Cynthia.  If 
she  had  heard  from  Elsa  Chapin,  she 
would  tell  me.  If  she  hadn't,  I  would 
have  to  warn  her. 

I  could  say  I  had  just  read  Spence's 
letter  and  learned  that  this  was  a  person 
she  shouldn't  see — something  connected 
with  Spence's  work — he  had  written  the 
warning.  Cynthia  wouldn't  quite  believe 
it,  but  it  might  slow  her  down;  anyway, 
it  would  give  me  time  to  get  back  there 
and  see  to  it  that  Elsa  Chapin  didn't 
show  up.  As  for  the  letter,  I  would  have 
to  lose  that  and  take  the  consequences. 

I  got  off  at  Wilmington  and  found  I 
could  catch  another  train  back  to  New 
York  in  twenty  minutes.  I  called  Cyn- 
thia immediately.  She  made  it  easy  to 
start,  but  very  hard  to  finish. 

"I  thought  you  were  in  Washington," 
she  said.  "I'm  glad  you  called.  Who's 
Elsa  Chapin?  Do  you  know  her?" 

"That's  why  I'm  calling.  I'm  in  Wil- 
mington, Cynthia.  I  just  read  George's 
letter.  He  says  she  might  be  in  town 
about  this  time  and  to  stay  the  hell  away 
from  her.  It  sounds  like  business.  What 
have  you  heard  from  her?" 

"Just  a  note,  this  morning.  She  wants 
to  see  me." 

"Don't  do  it,  will  you?  There's  some- 
thing queer  about  this.  Stall  her  until  I 
can  get  back  and  look  into  it." 

"I  can't!  She  sent  this  note  up  by  mes- 
senger and  said  she  was  just  in  from 
Alexandria,  so  I  thought  she  was  some 
friend  of  George's  and  told  her  to  come 
along.  I  sent  a  note  right  back  with  the 
messenger." 

"Oh,  God!  When  is  she  supposed  to 
come  up?" 

"This  afternoon.  I  asked  her  for  tea." 

"Do  you  know  where  she's  staying?" 

"I  haven't  the  slightest  idea.  My  good- 
ness, you  act  as  if  you  thought  she'd  poi- 
son me!  George  probably  meant  she  was 
an  awful  bore  or  something." 

"No,  he  didn't.  Look,  Cynthia,  I'm 
sure  you  oughtn't  to  see  this  woman.  I 
don't  mean  it's  dangerous,  but  it  sounds 
as  if  seeing  her  would  involve  you  in 
something.  Get  sick,  or  go  out. some- 
where. Don't  worry  about  being  rude. 
Just  don't  see  her — " 

She  was  laughing.  "Don't  be  ridicu- 
lous! You  poor  thing — you're  in  worse 
shape  than  I  am!  Now  go  on  to  Wash- 
ington and  stop  thinking  about  me.  You 
can  call  me  tonight  to  make  sure  I 
haven't  been  kidnaped." 

I  knew  I  was  sounding  like  an  ass,  but 
I  didn't  have  much  choice.  "Cynthia,"  I 
said,  "I  honestly  think  this  is  serious. 
I've  got  to  ask  you  not  to  see  her.  Unless 
you  say  you  won't,  I'm  coming  back  on 
the  next  train — " 

"Oh,  please!  Will  you  please  stop 
treating  me  like  a  baby?  I  just  can't  stand 
this.  I'll  see  her  if  I  want  to.  Now  don't 
come  back.  I'll  be  furious  at  you." 

She  hung  up.  That  was  that.  I  had 
five  minutes,  so  I  called  the  office  and 
said  I'd  explain  later  and  got  the  train 
back  to  New  York.  It  was  twelve  thirty. 
With  luck,  I  might  reach  Cynthia's  place 


before  teatime — whatever  hour, 
might  be  in  the  mind  of  Elsa  Chapi 
I  didn't  make  it — well,  there  was 
one  other  hope.  If  Cynthia  spoke  I 
if  she  said  Spence  had  been  killej 
the  10th,  and  if  Elsa  Chapin  were 
enough  to  see  what  that  meant, 
she  were  strong  enough,  then  Cjl 
might  never  know.  It  was  a  small 
If  they  met,  Cynthia  would  probab1 
polite,  and  very  curious,  and  Elsa 
pin  would  swiftly  uncover  the  trutr1 

It  was  two  forty  five  when  I 
New  York.  I  got  a  cab  and  went 
to  Cynthia's.  The  elevator  man  km 
and  I  wanted  to  ask  him  if  Mrs. 
had  a  caller,  but  I  was  afraid  to. 
rang  her  bell,  I  had  the  feeling  that 
tor  would  have  been  more  useful 
situation  than  I. 

I    heard    quick    steps    and    Cy 
opened  the  door.   I  don't  believe  I 
ever  seen  a  face,  or  an  expression,  &1 
void  of  light.    There  was  nothing 
but  pain  and  disillusionment  and  b1 
ness.   She  knew.   As  she  looked  at 
her  eyes  brightened  a  little,  with  ha 
and  part  of  that  was  for  me.  She  pi] 
the  door  half  closed  and  stepped  inl 
hallway  with  me. 

"Go  away,"  she  said. 

I  said  nothing  and  made  no  mow 

She  sighed  and  looked  toward  thi 
vator  door.  "All  right,"  she  said, 
pose  I'm  going  to  need  you — I'm  g 
to   need   something — when  she's 
Come  in,  if  you  want  to.  But  don'l 
over,  will  you?  Stop  being  a  man  for 
a  few  minutes.   I  don't  know  what 
doing,  but  I  don't  want  anybody  tel 
me.  She's  going  now.  Just  come  in 
meet  her  and  be  quiet." 

She  was  looking  around  distract) 
She  turned  and  started  in  the  door. 

I  said,  "Cynthia,  how  long  has 
been  here?" 

She  was  walking  ahead  of  me,  pa; 
no  attention. 

"Cynthia — " 

"Never  mind,"  she  said  over  her 
der;  and  then,  in  a  conventional 
tone:  "Please  come  in." 
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ELSA  CHAPIN  was  standing, 
tainly  she  was  older  than  Cynti 
She  was  tall,  with  brilliant  blue  eyes  i 
light  golden  hair  drawn  back  to  a  la. 
knot.  Her  movement  as  she  turned  to  t 
was  slow,  easily  poised.  Physically,  i 
was  everything  that  Cynthia  was  not. 

As  she  heard  my  name,  she  barely 
clined  her  head  and  gave  me  her  ha 
warm  and  firm.   She  did  not  smile, 
there  was  something  in  her  expressij 
that  made  me  think  she  knew  who  I 

She  turned  to  Cynthia.    "I  must 
now.  I  appreciate  your  letting  me  coi 
up."  Her  voice  was  softly  unhappy. 

Cynthia  needn't  have  told  me  to  s 
nothing.  It  was  clear  enough  that  th 
had  accomplished  their  sad,  shocki 
exchange.  I  could  only  be  quiet  ai 
wonder,  with  considerable  admiratic 
at  their  composure. 

Cynthia  saw  Elsa  Chapin  to  the  doc 
When  she  came  back,  she  went  to  t! 
cupboard  and  poured  herself  the  fii 
drink  I  had  seen  her  take  since  Georgt 
death.  She  drank  it  quickly  and  her  ey 
watered.  She  looked  at  me  and  said  in 
casual  but  rather  hard  tone,  "Well,  wh 
do  you  want?" 

"Nothing  now.  What  did  she  say,  Cyi 
thia?" 

"You  read  the  letters,  didn't  you?" 

I  asked  her  to  sit  down.  The  briiti 
ness  in  her  attitude  worried  me.  SI 
was  holding  a  lot  back,  and  I  didn't  kno 
what  form  it  would  take  when  it  can 
out.  It  would  be  much  the  best  thing 
she  could  direct  it  at  me.  "I  was  tryin 
to  spare  you  this,  but  I  botched  it  pretl 
badly.  If  I'd  read  this  last  letter  an  hoi 
earlier,  you  would  never  have  knowi 
I'm  damned  sorry." 

"Thanks,"  she  said  flatly,  "I  could  ki 
you,  but  I  suppose  I  should  than 
you." 
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"1  ave  an  idea  how  you  feel,  Cynthia. 
ooe  doing  awfully  well  with  it." 
"ti,  yes — I  could  have  killed  her,  too, 
it  didn't.  1  didn't  hurt  her  at  all." 
•vnthia,  it  isn't  going  to  help  you  to 
it  this  now.  Why  don't  you  turn 
■  .lavbe  that  drink  is  a  good  idea, 
.mother  one  and  go  to  bed.  I'll 
i  around  in  case  you  want  anything 

got  up  and  poured  another  drink, 
id  was  shaking  and  she  spilled 
half  of  it.    She  put  it  down.    "I 
want  to  turn  in.    1  don't  want  ;in- 
drink.    1  wish  I  were  dead  and  I 
you  were  dead  and  1  wish  she  wok- 
No,  I  don't  want  her  dead.   I  want 
good  and  alive  and  beautiful  and 
ig  for  her  beloved  George." 
looked  up  quickly.    "What  do  you 

by  that?" 

I  just  want  her  alive — alive  and  wait- 
tie  way  1  was.    She  loves  him  so, 
1  did,  and  he  loves  her,  she 

thia  began  laughing,  at  first  qui- 
I  jumped  up  and  went  to  her. 
|ror  Godsake,  Cynthia,  what  are  you 
g  about?" 
was  shaking  with  laughter  now, 
g  her  hands  to  her  face.  I  shook 
u-d. 

ithia!  What  did  you  tell  her?" 

"Jothing!"  she  cried,  sobbing  now. 

idn't  tell  her  anything.  I  just  listened 

and  heard  all  about  it  and  I  didn't 

ler  anything.   She  doesn't  know.    1 

|  so  nice  about  it,  and  now  she  feels 

elieved  and  righteous  and   happy. 

happy!  She  thinks  George  is  com- 

:k  to  her.  and  everything  is  going 

wonderful!    Isn't   it   wonderful? 

it  wonderful?" 

ler  head  had  fallen  back  like  a  doll's, 

she  was  going  limp.  I  took  her  over 

le  sofa  and  gave  her  what  was  left 

Iter  drink. 

tie  was  all  right  in  a  minute,  staring 

irly  through  her  tears.  I  said,  "Listen 

will  you?    It  doesn't  master  how 

:h   you're   suffering — you    can't   do 

to  a  person.   It  won't  help  you.    It 

hurt  you  even  more.   You  can't  do 

I  Where  is  she?  Where's  she  staying? 

tj  got  to  know  about  it." 

ynthia   shook    her   head.     "I   don't 

jw  where  she  is — and  why  can't  I  do 

You  say  it  won't  help,  but  it  does. 

loves  him  and  she  thinks  he's  alive. 
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She  knows  he's  alive,  so  he  is,  in  a  way. 
That  makes  him  alive  for  me.  too.  When 
she  came  in  and  started  talking  about 
him,  he  seemed  to  be  alive.  I  want  it 
that  way.  If  he  were  alive  now,  he'd 
come  to  me.   You  don't  understand." 

1  thought  maybe  I  did  understand.  If 
her  revenge  had  seemed  monstrous,  it 
now  seemed  human,  at  worst  1  was  glad 
when  she  began  crying  softly.  1  put  her 
to  bed  and  gave  her  a  sleeping  tablet 
and  fixed  up  her  sofa  for  myself.  If  I 
were  to  find  Elsa  Chapin,  it  would  have 
to  be  tomorrow. 

I  NEVER  had  to  find  her.  She  sent 
Cynthia  a  note  the  next  morning:  "I 
am  not  sure  enough  of  myself  to  claim 
the  husband  of  a  woman  like  you.  The 
way  you  received  me  yesterday  was 
something  I  could  never  have  done  in 
your  place,  and  I  find  now  that  I  am 
simply  unable  to  go  through  with  this 
thing.  I  know  George  loved  you.  I  think 
your  love  for  him  must  be  stronger  than 
mine.  I  will  not  see  him  again.  1  have 
no  feeling  of  being  noble  about  this — 
only  the  feeling  of  having  been  defeated. 
— E.  C." 

Cynthia's  collapse  was  total.  She  did 
not  speak  for  days,  and  her  recovery  will 
take  a  long  time.  I  can  only  believe  that 
she  saw  in  that  letter  an  even  greater 
defeat  for  herself.  Taken  at  face  value 
(and  Elsa  Chapin  had  shown  she  could 
be  generous  despite  her  advantage),  it 
meant  that  without  knowing  it  she  was 
returning  to  Cynthia  a  husband  who  was 
dead.   That  was  bitter  enough. 

But  there  was  another  possibility.  Elsa 
Chapin  might  have  learned  of  Spence's 
death.  Someone  could  have  told  her; 
she  could  have  guessed  it  from  Cynthia's 
behavior — a  slip  during  their  conversa- 
tion, or  Cynthia's  failure  to  fight;  she 
could  have  wondered  about  my  sudden 
appearance,  and  my  silence.  I  read  her 
letter  again  and  again.  Surely,  much  of 
what  she  said  was  ambiguous.  If  she  did 
know,  the  letter  was  retaliation  of  the 
subtlest  and  most  devastating  kind. 

1  don't  know.  I  have  thought  a  lot 
about  those  two  women.  Maybe  Cynthia 
half  believed  she  was  keeping  Spence 
alive.  Maybe  Elsa  Chapin  was  a  gallant 
person.  I  am  inclined  to  think  they  both 
knew  what  they  were  doing,  and,  if  it 
were  up  to  me,  I  would  be  inclined  to 
forgive  them.  the  end 
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"They'll  be  sorry!  I  put  DDT  in  the  frosting" 


Sovereign 

Crest 

patterns 

for  your  favorite  knight 

on  Father's  Day— June  1 9th 

Here's  the  perfect  gift  for  that  peer 
among  men — Sir  Dad!  Van  Heusen  puts 
handsome  heraldic  designs  into 
modern  settings,  comes  forth  with  the  bold, 
masculine  ties  that  all  men  want  today. 
Tailored  for  lasting  good  looks  with 
the  same  skill  Dad  likes  in  Van  Heusen 
shirts.  Smart  contrasting  knot.  $2.00. 
Other  Van  Heusen  ties  $1  to  $2.50. 

Phillips-Jones  Corp.,  New  York.  Makers  of  Van  Heusen 
Shirts  •  Ties  •   Pajamas  •   Collars   •    Sport  Shirts 
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FOR  THE  FIRST  TIAflH 

A  RAZOR  BLADE  TH 

^^^^^V  Made  of  new  DURIDIUM  metal  ...  a  wartime  discovery! 

J        ^^      ^  5  lawyers,  2  doctors,  4  news  commentators,  11  accountants 

Z?y    6  business  executives,  15  engineers  and  341  other  noted  Amei 
-  report  that  new  SILVER  STAR  DURIDIUM  blades  take  off  whisk* 

utterly  without  any  feeling  of  the  blade's  edge,  without 
any  cutting  sensation  whatsoever! 


"Couldn't  feel  a  thing!" 

"I've  always  been  a  cough  man  to  shave!  Imagine  my 
surprise,  then,  first  time  I  used  the  Silver  Star,  to 
find  my  usually  difficult  beard  coming  off  without  a 
struggle.  In  fact,  I  couldn't  feel  a  thing— not  even  a 
suspicion  of  the  clean-cutting  Silver  Star  edge.  I,  for 
one,  am  glad  they  discovered  DURIDIUM!" 

LEON   HENDERSON, 

World-famous  economist  an  J  foreign  trade  consultant 

*  Was  not  aware  there  was 
a  blade  in  the  razor!" 


"I've  been  trying  for  years  to 
cope  with  my  tough  whiskers,  so 
you  can  understand  my  astonish- 
ment when  I  tried  the  wonderful 
Silver  Star.  I  was  not  in  the  least 
aware  that  there  was  a  blade  in 
the  razor,  yet  the  shave  I  got 
was  a  masterpiece!" 

MUSGRAVE   HYDE, 
Noted  architect 


Men  from  all  over  the  nation  report  that  no 
type  of  regular  steel  blade,  blue  or  plain  steel, 
gives  the  same  wonderful  shave  you  get  with 
the  SILVER  STAR,  the  new  duridium  blade! 

Here's  the  best  shaving  news  since  man  first  started  re- 
moving his  whiskers!  It's  about  the  new  Silver  Star 
double  edge  blade,  made  of  duridium  . . .  the  razor  blade 
your  face  can't  feel!  Takes  off  your  whiskers  cleanly  and 
completely!  Without  annoyance  of  any  kind!  It's  an  utterly 
new  shaving  experience. 

The  new  Silver  Star  duridium  blade  costs  no  more  than 
standard  blue  or  plain  steel  blades... Yet  if  you  can  feel 
this  duridium  blade  when  you  shave,  we'll  gladly  refund 
your  money.  Get  Silver  Star  duridium  blades  today... five 
for  25c... and  enjoy  something  brand  new  in  shaving! 


"Got  the  best  shave  I  ever  had  in  my  life!' 

"As  'Jungle  Jim'  I  often  have  to  let  my  beard  grow,  but  when  I  shaved 
with  Silver  Stat  my  beard  was  as  gentle  as  a  lamb!  I  didn't  feel  a  thing — 
and  I  got  the  best  shave  I  ever  had  in  my  life,  duridium  certainly  is  a 
great  invention." 

JOHNNY  WEISSMULLER.  Famous  swimming,  champion 
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SAVE  AT  LEAST  70  STROKES...! 


/# 
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"If  there  were  a  par  for  razor  blade  per- 
formance I'm  sure  Silver  Star  would 
crack  it  every  time!  I  got  no  feeling  at 
all  of  the  blade's  edge  when   I  shaved 


with  Silver  Star.  It  passed  through  my 
wiry  whiskers  so  easily  that  I  must 
have  saved  at  least  70  shaving  strokes. 
DURIDIUM  is  a  sure  winner!" 

gene  sarazen,  famous  golf  champion 


"Never  dreamed  I* 
find  such  a  blaa\ 


"Keeping  clean] 
was  a  nuisance  i 
tried  the  won  del  I 
ver  Star,  duridiii 
is  a  great  improl 
over  plain  or  blue  i 

DR.FRANCISL.  GfJ 

Am 

"For  Doctors^ 


'Had  to  rub  my  final 
against  the  grain!'! 


"When  I  first  shaved 
with  the  Silver  Star 
blade  I  had  to  rub  my 
fingers  against  the 
grain  to  see  if  it  was 
really  taking  off  my 
tough  old  beard !  There 
was  absolutely  no  feel- 
ing  of  the  blade's 
edge!  My  hat's  off 
to  DURIDIUM." 

DANTON   WALKER, 
Famous  newspaper 
columnist.  Star  of  his 
own  television  show. 
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"As  if  there  were  no  b\ 

in  the  razor r\™<^^m\)\ 


any  way  you  look  at  it!  It  takes  my  oh 
whiskers  off  without  the  slightest  cuttin 
sation — as  if  there  were  no  blade  in  the 
duridium  is  wonderful!" 

H.  WALTER  GILLIS 

Eminent  educator.  President  School  of 
Wartime  Chairman,  Greater  N.  Y.  I 
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OUR  FACE  CANt  FEEL 


I  had  to  feel 
my  face 


to  know  I  shaved!" 

"I  just  couldn't  believe  the  blade  was 
cutting  my  whiskets — thete  was  no  sen- 
sation of  the  blade's  edge!  I  had  to  feel 
my  face  to  know  I  shaved.  Finest  shave 
I  ever  had!  I'm  grateful  for  duridium!'' 

JOHN  LODER,  Famous  screen  and  stage  star 


'Didn  't  know 

the  whiskers 

were  off!" 


"My  first  Silver  Star  shave 
was  music  to  mc!  Couldn't 
fe'el  the  blade  at  all — didn't 
know  the  whiskers  were  off 
until  1  felt  my  chin!" 

GUY    LOMBARDO, 

America')  top  orchestra  leader 
and  speed  boat  champion 


Just  like  wiping  the  whiskers  off!" 


"It's  a  brand  new  kind  of  shave! 
With  the  duridium  Silver  Star  I 
can't  feel  the  blade  at  all!  It's  just 
like  wiping  the  whiskers  off!" 

ROBERT  H.  COBB,  Vice-President, 
Hollywood  Stars,  baseball  team 


"A  New  Shaving  Experience!" 

"It  was  a  revelation  to  see  how  the  duridium  Silver  Star  took 
my  whiskers  off  without  any  cutting  sensation  and  without 
annoyance  of  any  kind.  DURIDIUM  does  make  a  tremendous 
difference!  It  was  an  entirely  new  shaving  experience  for  me!" 

ED  FITZGERALD,  popular  radio  star  of  "Breakfast  with  the  Fitzgeralds" 


DISCOVERY  OF  THE  SURGICAL 
INSTRUMENT  DIVISION 

duridium  is  an  entirely  new  form  of  razor  blade 
metal,  manufactured  by  a  process  discovered  dur- 
ing the  war  and  now  the  exclusive  property  of  the 
American  Safety  Razor  Corporation,  duridium  is 
used  only  in  Silver  Star,  and  its  scientifically- 
developed  properties  make  possible  a  blade  that 
cannot  be  manufactured  with  any  other  metal. 
Only  the  duridium  Silver  Star  gives  you  an  "out- 
of-this-world"  shave  your  face  can't  feel! 


"Once  over  and 
my  face  felt 
like  a  baby's!" 

"With  the  new  duridium  Silver  Star, 
every  shaving  stroke  was  smooth  and 
easy  as  a  skilled  artist's  brush.  Nevet  felt 
the  blade  at  all!  Just  once  over  and  my 
face  felt  like  a  baby's!" 

RUSSELL  PATTERSON, 
Well-known  artist  and  illustrator 
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MADE      OF      DURIDIUM 

Razor Blade jrourjace  caiitfeel 
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AN  A.  S.  R.  QUALITY  PRODUCT  •  AMERICAN  SAFETY  RAZOR  CORP.,  BROOKLYN  1,  N.  Y. 
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He  dropped  the  receiver,  and 
stood  without  moving — as  if 
still  listening.  I  had  fired  my 
guns,  and  I  could  not  retreat 
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By  SELWYN  JEPSON 

CONTINUING  THE  STORY  OF  A  GI 
WHO  DARED  TO  EXPLORE  THE  Ml 
TERY  OF  A  DANGEROUS  MAN 


The  Story:  The  morning  the  Boy  and  I  discovej 
Louise  Frempton  had  committed  suicide  off  our  A 
vate  beach,  Sophie,  the  Countess  of  Inderswick,  ttjf 
phoned  me.  "Eve  Gill,"  she  said,  "you  must  come 
dinner  and  meet  James  Belsin."  I  did  not  know  v 
James  Belsin  was  then,  but  that  night  I  discovered  t 
he  was  a  handsome  and  wealthy  young  manufacturer 
electronics  equipment.  And  from  his  own  lips  I  lean 
that  he  loved  me  and  wanted  to  marry  me.  Unfor 
nately  I  discovered  that  Louise  Frempton's  suicide  \ 
not  suicide  at  all,  and  that  her  dead  body  had  been  i 
into  the  sea  by  James  Belsin's  bodyguards,  Hooker  a 
Jones.  Later  when  I  went  to  the  Frempton  cottag  1:1: 
found  that  Louise  Frempton  had  James  Belsin's  priv 
telephone  number.  There  was  also  a  Mayfair  numl 
that  looked  suspicious,  on  her  private  list  in  Londi 
I  told  none  of  these  things  to  the  police,  nor  to  Jor  Kill  2nd 
than  Penrose  the  young  city  dweller  who  was  stay, 
in  a  cottage  on  our  place  and  insisting  that  he  was 
love  with  me,  too.  Late  one  night  Hooker  stopped  I 
on  a  dark  and  lonely  road.  He  meant  to  kill  me,  for| 
was  on  the  run  from  Belsin's  men — they  wanted  to 
him  because  he  had  talked  too  much.  I  managed  to  ;j 
Hooker's  gun  from  him  and  I  put  him  in  the  barn 
the  night  thinking  to  turn  him  over  to  the  police 
next  day.  He  was  a  valuable  witness.  But  the  ml 
morning  when  I  went  to  the  bam  Hooker  was  gone. 


PART  FIVE  OF  EIGHT  PARTS 

THE  Boy's  report  of  the  night  before  gave  r 
plenty  of  scope.  I  routed  him  out  of  be 
First  of  all  there  was  Mrs.  Garseed.  "Didi 
she  explain  why  she  waited  all  this  time  before  su 
gesting  she  should  look  after  Diana?"  I  asked. 

He  launched  into  an  exact  "she-said-and-I-sakj 
account  of  his  talk  with  Mrs.  Garseed.  Reduced 
its  bones,  she  had  been  away  since  Tuesday  and  hi 
come  back  the  moment  she  read  in  the  Norwi« 
Gazette  what  had  happened. 

"But,"  said  the  Boy,  "Mrs.  Garseed  is  quite  ce 
tain  it  was  suicide.  I  didn't  dare  ask  her  if  she 
thought  it  might  be  the  other  thing." 

I  told  the  Boy  about  the  call  to  Jimmy  Belsin  ar 
how  the  telephone  numbers  were  the ^a me.  Wh< 
I  let  him  in  on  the  Hooker  adventure  he  was  ve 
disappointed  to  have  missed  the  excitement. 

"But  we  can  find  him  again!  I'll  find  him!" 

He  ran  to  my  sitting-room  window  and  search* 
the  misty  marshland  with  anxious  determined  eye 

"It  wouldn't  be  any  good  even  if  you  did.  I  wou 
have  to  start  all  over  again.  He  wouldn't  even  beg 
(CONTINUED  ON  PAGE   74) 
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works  like  magic! 
a  *ok'. . . .  it's  a  red  stone . . .  Presto!  a  blue  stone . . .  Change-o! . . .  red  and  blue  together, 
ch  tie  clip  and  cuff  link  set  is  actually  3  sets  in  1— and  for  the  price  or  1. 
3  styles ...  6  color  combinations . . .  dress  sets  come  in  pearl  gray  and  white  or 
uroon  and  midnight  blue.  See  this  sensational  Kreisler  Craft  Change-o-Color* 
j  kvelry  for  men  today. . .  at  better  jewelry,  men's  wear  and  department  stores. 
-:J  fK  perfect  surprise  gift  for  Father's  Day... for  Graduation. 


He  holders  $250 
cuff  links  $350 
dress  sets      $500 


A  division  of  Jacques  Kreisler  Manufacturing  Corporation  •  World's  Largest  Maker  of  Jewelry  Watch  Bands 
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THE  HERB  HUNTERS 


Continued  from  page  30 


period- 


roots  are  sold  to  the  Chinese,  who  re- 
gard the  plant  with  superstitious  rev- 
erence. 

The  name  "ginseng"  is  derived  from  a 
Chinese  word  meaning  "manlike,"  and 
the  twisted  roots  do  occasionally  look 
like  a  miniature  human  being.  Because 
of  this  resemblance.  Orientals  believe 
that  ginseng  is  a  panacea  for  all  human 
ills.  The  Chinese  make  the  ordinary 
roots  into  an  aromatic  tea  and  carry  the 
rarer,  humanlike  specimens  around  their 
necks  as  talismans. 

A  ginseng  root  that  really  resembles 
a  tiny  man  is  said  to  be  worth  $50  and 
up,  but  the  lucky  wildcrafter  who  found 
such  a  freak  would  probably  have  to  sell 
it  directly  to  some  wealthy  and  supersti- 
tious Chinaman  in  New  York  or  San 
Francisco,  as  the  big  wholesale  herb 
companies  handle  ginseng  by  the  pound 
and  they  do  not  make  any  allowances 
for  individual  specimens. 

Instinct  Better  Than  Rules 

Men  have  devoted  their  lives  to  study- 
ing the  growing  habits  of  this  weird 
plant,  but  real  'seng  diggers,  like  Bill 
Nelson,  seem  to  work  more  by  instinct 
than  by  any  rules.  Ginseng  grows  about 
a  foot  high  and  somewhat  resembles  the 
common  May  apple,  but  it  has  a  distinc- 
tive arrangement  of  leaves — -three  large 
"fingered"  leaves  and  two  small,  all 
growing  on  the  same  stem.  It  does  not 
stand  out  among  the  other  forest  plants, 
and  learning  to  identify  it  at  a  distance 
requires  years  of  experience.  It  may 
occur  anywhere. 

Generally,  however,  it  grows  under 
deep  shade  in  the  depths  of  forests.  Gin- 
seng diggers  usually  start  out  looking  on 
well-drained  land  under  stands  of  ma- 
ples, beeches  or  butternuts.  But  like 
gold,  ginseng  is  where  you  find  it  and 
some  of  the  biggest  strikes  have  been 
made  in  areas  passed  over  by  the  old- 
time  'seng  diggers  as  worthless. 

Many  people  have  tried  to  raise  gin- 
seng commercially.  Theoretically,  an 
acre  of  it  should  bring  in  $30,000,  but 
the  wild  plants  do  not  take  kindly  to 
cultivation.  Because  ginseng  likes  deep 
shade,  the  beds  must  be  enclosed  in  a 
kind  of  giant  crate  made  of  laths  set 
about  an  inch  apart  to  allow  for  free  cir- 
culation of  air.  It  takes  at  least  five  years 
for  the  roots  to  develop  to  a  salable  size 
and  even  then  the  cultivated  plants  never 
bring  as  much  as  wild  ginseng.  The  wild 
roots  are  often  over  75  years  old. 

Next  to  ginseng,  goldenseal  is  the  most 
valuable  of  the  wild  herbs.  John  Kelly, 
a  wildcrafter  who  lives  near  Looneyville, 
West  Virginia,  thinks  that  most  leaf  ped- 
dlers put  too  much  emphasis  on  ginseng. 
"Goldenseal  often  brings  $8  a  pound," 
he  argues.  "  'Seal  is  easier  to  find  than 
ginseng  and  has  a  more  stable  market. 
You'll  make  more  money  in  the  long 
run  digging  'seal  than  looking  for  'seng." 

Unlike  ginseng,  goldenseal  has  a  real 
medical  value.  It  is  used  in  salves  to  pro- 
mote healing  and  was  in  great  demand 
during  the  war.  Not  only  the  root  but 
also  the  leaves  are  salable. 

Although  'seng  and  'seal  are  generally 
regarded  as  the  principal  "money" 
plants,  there  are  over  300  different  vari- 
eties of  herbs  that  are  commercially  val- 
uable. The  value  of  crude  herbs  varies 
greatly  with  the  demand,  and  a  wild- 
crafter must  know  the  current  prices. 

He  may  be  after  ginseng,  but  he  won't 
miss  the  chance  to  gather  mullein  flow- 
ers, selling  last  winter  at  $1.25  a  pound 
(used  in  the  treatment  of  catarrh),  or 
monkshood,  usually  quoted  at  $1.35 
(produces  aconite),  or  wild-cherry  bark 
— used  for  flavoring — at  25  cents  a 
pound. 

He  may  find  wahoo  bark   (generally 
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worth  $2  a  pound  and  used  as 
tic)  or  senega  snakeroot  (a  valu 
pectorant).    If  everything  else 
may   be   reduced   to  digging 
roots  for  15  cents  a  pound. 

Many  country  people  count 
ering  herbs  as  a  regular  soun 
come.    Especially  in  the  South, 
every  mountain  cabin  has  a  gtfl 
"yarbs"  hanging  near  the  stove 
the  herbs  are  dried,  the  strings 
changed  at  the  local  store  for  & 
con  and  snuff.  This  type  of  colli 
done  mainly  by  "uncles"  and  " 
— old  men  and  women  who  have 
the  art  of  the  herbist  from  their 
and   grandfathers  before   them, 
sionally  some  of  these  old-timers 
such  a  reputation  that  they  can 
small  company  selling  herb  teas 
and  simple  medicines. 

Some  of  their  remedies  reallj 
Butternut  bark  and  May-apple 
as  very  efficient   laxatives.    Em 
makes  a  serviceable  plaster,  am 
santa  probably  helps  to  build  u 
sistance  to  influenza.   Cinnamon 
useful  in  cases  of  children's  co 
ephedra   tea   relaxes   the   nerve: 
"grannies"  used  to  put  hyssop  le; 
fresh  wounds.   Doctors  thought  t 
sheer  superstition  until  they  disc 
that  the  mold  Penicillium  notatu 
produces    penicillin    grows    on 
leaves. 

Professional  wildcrafters  sel. 
herbs  directly  to  the  big  wholesa  ^ 
companies  rather  than  try  to 
them  in  crude  form.  George  Br 
wildcrafter  living  near  Lawrem 
Kentucky,  believes  that  a  "leaf  pi 
can  average  about  $100  a  weel 
spring  until  fall  by  dealing  direct 
the  wholesale  houses.  This  doe: 
elude  the  unforeseen  big  "strike 
every  collector  dreams  about. 

George  told  me,  "I  was  workin, 
tain  portion  of  Anderson  Count) 
tucky,  and  although  I'd  been  in  tl 
since  early  morning  I'd  only  duj 
25-cent  roots.  Then,  deep  in  a  th      i 
found  a  big,  overlooked  patch  of    tope 
daddy  'seng  plants.  I  made  $132.6    t Jimmy  f 
that  patch  alone.    Not  bad  for 
three  hours'  work." 
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Loafing  May  Be  Profital 


3S.A 

Wildcrafters  have  the  reputatl  te  may  fii 
being  easygoing,  lazy  folk  who  us  Saining  It 
peddling"  as  an  excuse  to  \  made $3,1 
through  the  woods,  listening  to  tl   i  Itis  sys 

irer  of  < 


songs  and  watching  the  home  li 
the    wild    animals.     Actually, 
'crafter  would  have  trouble  sayinj 
he's  working  and  when  he's  loafin 


wd,  whic 

wise  of 


ery  unexplored  valley,  every  deep    hntary chi 


of  woods  holds  some  secret  tha 
give  him  nothing  but  pleasant  me 
or  may  pay  off  in  hard  cash.  But 
times  'crafters  run  into  unexpectei 
ble. 

George  Bryant  told  me,  "Once 
I  was  digging  out  a  big  patch  of 
heard  the  thud  of  a  rapidly  appro 
beast.  Glancing  up,  I  noticed  a 
tainous  Jersey  bull  headed  in  my 
tion  and  not  fooling.  I  skinned  up 
while  the  big  beast  trampled  my 
to  pieces.  I  could  have  shot  him  w 
.22  belt  gun,  but  this  'crafter  does 
lieve  in  going  around  destroying 
ers'  cattle  when  he  can  avoid  it.  T 
kept  me  up  there  an  hour  or  s< 
the  members  of  his  harem  started 
ing  away.  Then  he  followed  them 

Collecting  the  herbs  is  an  ex 
science.  With  some  plants,  only  th 
is  valuable,  but  usually  it  mi 
"rossed"  (the  coarse,  outer  ba 
moved).  With  other  herbs,  the 
are  the  important  part  but  they  m 
collected  at  a  certain  time,  general 
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e  >wering  period.   Usually  leaves 

it  5  gathered  after  a  heavy  dew 

n Moisture  makes  them  mildew. 

h  bs  should  be  gathered  only  dur- 

t  jj\  day,  or  better  yet  at  night 

ft,  will  not  wither. 

lolesale  drug  houses  can  tell  at 

whether   the   plant    has   been 

,id  dried  under  suitable  condi- 

ants  that   have  received  espe- 

id  care  usually  bring  premiums. 
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^    K  Indians  have  a  secret  method 

i  g    ginseng    that    increases    the 

the   roots    several    dollars    a 


gh  wildcrafters  have  an  enor- 
jount  of  nature  lore,  very  tew 
't  lave  tried  to  put  "leaf  peddling" 
ntific  basis.  Calven  J.  Wilds  o\ 
*H  eles.  California,  is  one  of  the 
r^a  ptions.  "Jimmy"  Wilds,  a  grad- 
w  tin  chemist  of  the  Universm  of 
^10!  irolina,  is  a  regular  subscriber 
il.  Paint  and  Drug  Reporter,  a 
bhcation  that  is  to  the  herbist 
Wall  Street  Journal  is  to  a  Mock 
The  Reporter  lists  the  current 
■} -ipt  >r  herbs  and  offers  suggestions 
>'&  5    .sible  market  trends. 
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if  he  tries  out  his  hypnotic 
?  on  you,  just  shut  your  eyes, 
do  better  that  way,  anyhow" 
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Cm 

r     is  extensive  wanderings,  Jimmy 

.   takes  along  a  light  field  kit.  This 

.1  ains  a  miniature  distilling  outfit, 

Jroscope  and  a  small  microscope. 

;»ver  Jimmy  finds  a  new  herb,  he 

..  4s  it.   Possibly  years  later  he  may 

I  The  Reporter  that  there  is  a  de- 

Jor  some  drug  or  oil  that  cannot 

^^plied  in  sufficient  quantity  from 

>wn  herbs.  And  thumbing  through 

:-  i  Bs  he  may  find  that  he  knows  of  a 

-  ]  iontaining  the  needed  ingredient. 

le  made  $3,200  in  three  weeks  by 
:   |  ftg  this  system.    A   West  Coast 

-  i  icturer  of  cigarettes  for  asthma 
i  rs  needed  additional  quantities  of 
1 1  weed,  which  is  used  in  his  ciga- 
i  pecause  of  its  soothing  effect  on 

u  oluntary  chest  muscles.  He  wrote 

i  vay   Products,   one   of  the   best- 

i     West   Coast   dealers    in    crude 

several  baies  of  jimson  leaves. 

•way  called  Jimmy.    Jimmy  slung 

1  over  his  shoulder,  loaded  up  his 

iood  and  blankets  and  headed 

to   the   mountains.    He  averaged 

J  than  $1,000  a  week  for  nearly  a 

.ny  is  away  so  much  that  he's  a 
-  man  to  locate,  but  I  finally  man- 
lb  pin  him  down  in  a  bar  where  he 
-*laxing  after  a   long  wildcrafting 
the  desert.    With   him  was  a 
-fir,   pleasant-faced   woman    named 
nia  Nightingale,  who  is  also  a  wild- 
er.  They  were  mildly  disturbed  to 
-Aat  I  was  doing  an  article  on  "leaf 

ng." 
gfcveryone  starts  collecting,  the  price 
Jbs  will  drop,"  protested  Jimmy. 
-#  now.  it's  hard  for  us  to  meet  the 
-J»  competition.  During  the  war, 
jsaffron  flowerlets' — that's  the  pet- 
-jvere  selling  for  $45  a  pound,  I  tan 
jfjoe  of  the  biggest  beds  of  saffron 
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I've  ever  seen.  But  before  I  could  get  the 
petals  to  a  dealer,  the  market  was 
flooded  with  Spanish  saffron  and  I  got 
only  about  a  third  of  what  1  expected." 

"Wildcrafting  is  a  very  uncertain  busi- 
ness," Miss  Nightingale  agreed  sadly. 
"Once  I  was  up  in  Washington  State  col- 
lecting squaw  lettuce,  a  plant  that  has 
sleep-inducing  qualities.  I  picked  a 
bushel  basket  full  and  left  it  in  the  field 
while  I  started  on  another  patch.  Sud- 
denly 1  heard  a  hiccup.  There  was  a  cow 
eating  the  last  of  my  squaw  lettuce.  I 
tried  to  chase  her  away  but  she  just  stag- 
gered around  in  circles.  She'd  destroyed 
about  $50  worth  of  herbs." 

Valuable  Oil  Is  Distilled 

Later  that  evening  we  paid  a  visit  to 
Jimmy's  apartment.  He  had  rigged  up 
a  small  still,  made  out  of  an  old  oil  drum 
and  a  length  of  zigzag  metal  tubing.  The 
drum  was  packed  full  of  a  dull-colored, 
ordinary-looking  weed,  but  Jimmy  ex- 
plained that  by  passing  steam  through 
the  stems  he  could  distill  off  the  oil. 
This  oil  is  called  "erigeron"  and  brings 
about  $5  a  pound. 

I  suggested  that  the  apparatus  would 
be  handy  for  distilling  corn  squeezings. 
Both  Jimmy  and  Virginia  Nightingale 
assured  me  that  if  a  'crafter  wanted  to 
make  money  illegally  he  wouldn't  bother 
with  bootlegging.  He'd  start  peddling 
dope.  Every  'crafter  on  the  West  Coast 
knows  where  there  is  more  money  in 
marijuana. 

"But  I've  never  heard  of  a  wildcrafter 
who  was  willing  to  'front'  for  a  dope 
peddler,"  Jimmy  claimed.  "There's 
something  about  the  temperament  of 
crafters  that  makes  it  impossible.  The 
kind  of  a  man  who'd  help  peddle  dope 
to  high-school  kids  doesn't  become  a 
'crafter." 

Neither  ginseng  nor  goldenseal  grows 
in  southern  California,  so  I  asked  Jimmy 
and  Virginia  what  they  considered  to  be 
the  most  valuable  Western  herb.  Ycrba 
santa  (used  in  bronchial  irritations  and 
as  a  tonic),  grindelia  (to  counteract 
spasms  such  as  occur  in  whooping 
cough),  and  cascara  are  the  principal 
Western  medical  herbs.  But  probably 
the  most  valuable  is  a  certain  kind  of 
mountain  sage  used  in  perfumes.  The 
tiny  leaves  of  this  sage  are  worth  $30  a 
pound  if  picked  when  they  are  less  than 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  across. 

Because  of  new  scientific  discoveries, 
a  formerly  worthless  weed  may  sud- 
denly become  very  valuable.  During  the 
war,  the  Navy  found  that  radar  equip- 
ment quickly  became  mildewed  in  the 
tropics.  Chemists  discovered  that  by 
coating  the  gear  with  thymol,  an  oil  ob- 
tained from  the  thyme  plant,  mildewing 
could  be  largely  prevented.  Thyme  is  a 
European  plant,  found  principally  in 
Spain.  When  our  government  began  to 
import  tons  of  thymol  oil,  the  Axis 
powers  put  pressure  on  Franco  and  had 
the  shipments  stopped. 

It  was  a  critical  situation.  The  Navy 
appealed  to  Monroe  C.  Kidder,  presi- 
dent of  the  California  Drug  and  Oil 
Plant  Development  Company.  By  in- 
tensive research,  Mr.  Kidder  found  that 
thymol  could  be  produced  from  the  Cal- 
ifornia bay  tree — formerly  considered  a 
worthless  shrub.  Wildcrafters  scoured 
the  hills  to  find  bay  trees,  factories  were 
hastily  constructed  to  distill  the  oil.  and 
in  a  few  months  we  were  independent 
of  imported  thymol. 

Like  most  people  who  work  close  to 
nature,  wildcrafters  usually  feel  a  deeply 
personal  relationship  to  God.  I  once 
asked  an  old  "uncle"  why  he  used  a 
crude  "digger"  made  from  an  old  buggy 
spring  instead  of  a  more  practical  store- 
bought  hoe.  The  old  man  said,  "Young 
feller,  those  roots  were  put  there  by  the 
Lord.  When  you're  using  a  hoe,  you're 
standing  up,  but  when  you're  using  a 
digger'  you're  on  your  knees,  giving 
thanks  to  God  for  His  bounty."  the  end 
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Ask 
your  automotive  serviceman  to  check  your  auto- 
mobile brakes  and  brake  system.  Act  now,  and 
you  may  avoid  trouble  later.  When  needed  .  .  . 


Refill 


with  WAGNER  LOCKHEED  HYDRAULIC  BRAKE  FLUID  "' 

m 

Bring  the  fluid  in  the  matter  cylinder  up  to  proper  level 
with  this  all-season  fluid.  It  functions  under  all  driving 
temperatures.  Used  by  car,  truck,  and  bus  manufacturers. 


Repair 


with  WAGNER  LOCKHEED  HYDRAULIC  BRAKE  PARTS 


Restore  new  car  performance  with  these  quality  replace- 
ments. Perfect  fit,  dependable  performance  assure  you     ^L— "C^i 
greater  safety. 


Reune 


with  WAGNER  CoMaX  BRAKE  LINING 


Unsurpassed  for  quick,  safe,  smooth   stops.   Relax 
with  CoMaX! 


There's  a  Wagner  authorized  service  shop  near 
you.  If  you  don't  know  where... write  us.  Wagner 
Electric  Corporation,  6400  Plymouth  Avenue, 
St.  Louis  14,  Mo.,  U.  S.  A.  (In  Canada:  Wagner 
Brake  Company  Limited,  Toronto). 
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WD  VOl LL    RULE   THE  RECEPTION  LINE  ! 

Yes,  there  are  more  expensive  gifts.    But  none,  regardless  of  cost,  is  more  warmly 

welcomed  than  the  traditional  "Toastmaster"  Toaster.  For  there's  a 

feeling  of  permanence  about  the  "Toastmaster"*  Toaster  that  fits  the  occasion 

perfectly.  But  set  out  early  to  snare  this  sparkling  beauty.  First  choice 

with  most  brides,  it's  bound  to  be  scarce  here  and  there.    Somebody  always  steals 

the  show  with  America's  most-wanted  toaster.  This  time,  let  it  be  you. 
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PERFECT  TOAST  ALWAYS 

The  famous  Swpcrflo*  toast 
timer  automatically  pops  up 
perfect  toast  every  time. 


EASY  TO    KEEP  CLEAN 

Touch  the  button  and  the 
crumb  tray  opens  instantly 
for   quick,  easy  cleaning. 


SAFE,  COOL  HANDLES 

Lift  the  toaster  easily  and 
safely  by  the  large,  cool, 
finger-fitting    handles. 


TLA 
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•"Toastmaster"  is  a  registered  trademark  of  McGraw  Electric  Company,  makers  of 

"Toastmaster"  Toasters,  "Toastmaster"  Electric  Water  Heaters,  and  other  "Toastmaster"  Products, 

Copyright  1949,  Toastmaster  Products  Division,  McGraw  Electric  Company.  Elgin,  III. 
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MEMORY  TEST 

Continued  from  i>og<-  21 
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e  went  up  to  see  Mrs  Herbert  Mills 

randcourt  and  found  her  in  bed  mii- 

g  from  shock  and  sock      She  u.is 

t  seventy   and  homely   as  a  chira- 

and  the  thought  ol   the  old  hay 

king  herself  out  in  a  fortune  in  jewels 

ueed   some    saddening   thoughts   on 

vanity,     later   Inn  confided  he 

had   a    similar    thought    and    didn't 

care  whether  we  got  her  stuff  hack 

iot.    Our  sole  concern,  really,  was  in 

king  good  with  Moroney. 

(t  developed  the  old  lad)   had  gotten 

leuels  out  of  her  safe-deposit  box  to 

to  a  part)  she  was  gi\mg  to  friends 

nening  night  01   the  opera.     After 

opeia  she  had  taken  her  guests  to  a 

ionahle  night  club,  returning  to  the 

Dunstan  at  one  ten.    Just  ,,s  she  was 

erting  the  ke\  m  the  lock  o   her  draw- 

:   room  door   somebod)    socked    her 

»m  behind  and  w  hen  she  came  to,  she 

s  on  her  bed.  and  it  was  nine  o'c.ock. 

the  knockout  she'd  nisi  drifted  off 

sleep      She  telephoned  the  manage- 

t.  whieh  telephoned  the  police,  and 

we  were  on  the  job  at  ten  o'clock. 

got  a  meticulous  description  ot   the 

l  and  discovered  all  of  it  had  once 

loaged  to  her  grandmother. 

N  OUR  wa)  downstairs  to  question 
the  help.  I  im  said.  "  I  hat  crook  was 
amateur.     This  job  wasn't  premedi- 
ed." 

"The  jewels  are  antiques."  I  reminded 

The  early  afternoon  editions  must 

on  the  streets  now  with  their  descrip- 

n    and    no    pawnbroker    will    take    a 

ance  on  stuff  so  hot  it's  readil)  recog- 

able.     It.  as  you  think,  this  fellow   is 

amateur,    the    possession    of    those 

els  will  be  nothing  but  a  source  ot 

orrv  to  him  until  he  can  lind  a  fence 

fficiently  well  financed  to  t..ke  the  stull 

I  his  hands — and  that's  going  to  L.ke 

me  time." 

"We'll  find  him."  said  Tin  confidently, 
hen  tail  him  to  the  fence  and  acquire 
eat  merit  with  Moroney." 
First  we  asked  the  house  engineer  ii 
ivbodv    in    his    department    had    been 
orking  late  on  the  sixth  floor,  for  we 
tain  an  employee  had  done 
b.  He  said  an  outside  plumber  had. 
bride  had  dropped   her  engagement 
ng  down  the  drain  of  the  washbasin  in 
•:   Since  the  bridal  couple  were  leaving 
In  their  honeymoon  early  the  next  morn- 
nd  as  the  house  plumber  was  home 
ck,    the    engineer    had    telephoned    a 
aster  plumber  to  send  one  of  his  men 
>v.n.  So  the  master  plumber  had  roused 
fie  out  and  the  man  had  reported  at 
velve:  the  house  engineer  had  taken  him 
l  the  room  and  indicated  the  job  and  left 
im  there  w  ith  the  occupants. 
>i     When  asked  to  describe  the  plumber 
m   ie  engineer  said  he  had  not  asked  the 
I  tan's  name  but  that  he  was  a  tall,  hulk- 
I  lg  fellow  about  forty -five  with  a  nose 
I  lat  seemed  to  be  oversize  anyway,  and 
I  /as  bulbous  and  red.  as  if  he  had  a  dis- 
*mase  in  it. 
'    We*d  had  all  we  wanted  out  of  the 
ngineer  so  we  went  to  the  telephone  pay 
tation    in    the    lobby    and    called    up 
'loroney.     Tim.  still  playing  the  brag- 
art  to  irritate  Moroney.  said.    'Mannix 
peaking,  sir.     Goldie  and  I   know    the 
id  that  took  the  crown  jewels,  and  we're 
n  hour  and  a  quarter  under  your  dead- 
line." 
"Mm.    Who  is  he.'" 
"Big  Nose  Lafferty.  sir." 
"I  doubt  it.     Big  Nose  is  a  reformed 
Irugstore  bandit,  and  the  last  thing  he'd 
lo  would  be  to  prowl  a  hotel." 

"Him  and  his  schnozzle  came  up  in 
'rofessor  Gillogley's  memory  test.  I 
idmit  that  five  years  ago  his  specialty 
vas  sticking  up  drugstores.  While  he  was 
erving  his  second  term,  acne  developed 
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in  his  bee/er  and  when  he  realized  his 
radiant  bulbous  snoot  made  a  marked 
man  ol  him.  he  decided  to  be  I 
plumber."  Tim  then  explained  the  con- 
nection between  plumbing  and  the 
crown  jewels. 

"'  \nd  what  do  VOU  do  next.'"  Moroney 

ds\\\A\ldcd. 

"We've  decided  there's  no  hurry  about 
picking  Big  Nose  up.  In  a  moment  of 
weakness  he  robbed  the  old  lad)  and  now 
the  loot's  an  e  nbarrass  nenl  to  him  until 

he  can  find  a  fence  Strong  enough  to  buy 
it  from  him  We'll  tail  him  until  he  con- 
tacts the  fence,  then  bring  them  both  in." 

"lake  the  dav  oil."  said  Moroney. 
"And  I  wouldn't  be  surprised  if  you  two 
developed  into  the  common  or  garden 
variety  of  dick,  provided  you  do  not  die 
oi  the  swelled  he'd  in  the  interim." 

Big  Nose  was  lil teen  davs  lining  up  an 
Honest  John  rich  enough  to  do  business 
with.  An  Honest  John  is.  in  underworld 
slang,  a  fence  or  receiver  o\'  stolen  goods. 
By  day  Lafferty'd  work  at  his  trade  but 
when   he   cane   ho  ne   to   his   room   and 
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closed  properties.   It  it's  a  house  And  lot 

he  paints  the  house  And  puts  it  in  nice 
condition  and  sells  it.  I  bought  a  veiv 
nice  little  home  from  him  quite  cheap." 

His  office  was  posted  on  the  director) 
342-344,  but  just  to  be  sure.  I  cased  it. 
then  returned  to  the  building  lobby. 
When  rim  joined  me  we  hung  around 
the  entrance  an  hour  before  Big  Nose 
arrived,  on  foot,  in  his  working  clothes 
and  carrying  a  leathei  bag  full  ol  tools. 
We  went  up  with  him.  he  turned  right, 
we  turned  left  into  the  right-hand  cor- 
ridor; in  a  minute  we  came  back  and 
waited  at  the  elevator  bank  half  an  hour: 
when  Big  Nose  came  out  and  punched 
the  bell  I  put  my  gun  in  his  ribs  and  his 
big  hands  went  up  automatically. 

A  stairway  ran  from  the  top  Boor  to  the 
lobby,  following  the  elevator  well,  so  we 
took  him  down  to  the  second  landing 
where  we  could  give  him  a  private  frisk. 
He  wasn't  armed  and  he  didn't  have  the 
money  on  his  person,  so  we  looked  in  his 
tool  bag  and  there  it  was. 

We  decided  Conklin  would   be  much 
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"Pass   'em   along!" 
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w ashed  up.  Tim  or  myself  followed  him 
to  dinner  and  then  through  a  section  of 
the  city  where  he'd  be  likely  to  find  some- 
body to  help  him  in  his  quest.  On  a  Sat- 
urday morning  he  took  a  taxi  to  60 
Market  Street  and  there  a  very  well- 
dressed,  handsome  man  about  fifty 
years  old  came  out  and  got  into  the  cab 
with  him.  I  got  out  and  Tim  followed 
the  taxi  in  his  own  old  jalopy. 

He  returned  in  about  half  an  hour. 
"That  highly  respectable  man  is  the 
fence."  he  announced,  "and  is  he  the  fox, 
making  his  deal  in  a  taxi?  I'm  sure  Big 
Nose  didn't  have  the  stuff  with  him.  but 
I'm  satisfied  the  trade  will  be  closed  to- 
day. Such  deals  are  for  cash  and  the 
fence  went  down  into  the  safe-deposit 
vault  of  the  Central  Bank  and  came  up 
with  a  paper-bound  parcel.  He's  on  his 
way  back  now." 

WHILE  Tim  was  looking  for  a  park- 
ing spot  I  watched  the  entrance  to 
(SO  Market  Street  and  presently  the  fence 
walked  into  the  lobby,  paused  at  the 
cigar  stand  there  to  buy  a  package  of 
cigarettes  and  entered  the  elevator.  I 
said  to  the  cigar  clerk.  "Who  is  that 
handsome,  distinguished-looking  gentle- 
man that  just  bought  the  cigarettes?" 

"That."  said  the  clerk,  "is  Mr.  Gerald 
C.  Conklin — one  of  the  smartest  men  in 
the  real-estate  business  in  this  city." 

"How  come?" 

"He's  a  specialist.  Trades  only  in  fore- 


too  smart  to  keep  that  hot  stull  in  his 
office;  in  all  probability  he  would  take  it 
somewhere  else  immediately.  So  I  stayed 
on  guard  while  Tim  cuffed  Big  Nose  Laf- 
ferty. took  him  down  to  the  jalopy  and 
up  to  Central  Station,  where  he  booked 
him  on  suspicion  of  robbery,  then  beat  it 
over  to  the  city  hall  and  talked  a  search 
warrant  out  of  the  D.A. 

He  rejoined  me  in  the  lobby.  Conklin 
was  still  up  in  his  office,  so  we  went  up  to 
find  the  jewels  and  make  the  pinch.  We 
turned  in  at  the  general  office  and  found 
Conklin  there  talking  pleasantly  with  a 
young  man  and  a  girl.  His  stenographer 
sat  at  her  desk  in  a  corner.  Conklin 
came  to  the  counter  and  politely  inquired 
our  business  and.  not  wanting  to  em- 
barrass him  by  stating  our  business  and 
doing  our  job  in  the  presence  of  his  v  i~.it- 
ors.  Tim  said  we  were  just  a  pair  of 
homeless  guvs  looking  for  a  bargain  in 
homes.  The  cigar  clerk  downstairs  had 
referred  us  to  him. 

"Please  come  in."  said  Conklin.  and  led 
us  into  his  private  office.  "Be  seated,  gen- 
tlemen. I'll  be  engaged  in  the  other  office 
for  about  five  minutes,  but  make  your- 
selves comfortable." 

He  went  out,  closing  the  door  behind 
him — and  in  less  than  a  minute  we  had 
the  De  Grandcourt  jewels  and  were  gaz- 
ing out  the  window  when  Conklin  re- 
joined us. 

"At  the  moment,  gentlemen."  he  an- 
nounced, "I  haven't  a  thine.  I  had  a  sweet 


little  house  this  morning  but  have  just 
given  il  to  nn  daughter  and  her  fiance  lor 
.1  wedding  present.    You  saw  them  in  the 

outer  office  as  von  entered." 

"  \wd  a  veiv  handsome  couple  I 
thought."  said  lim.  always  ready  with  a 
bit  oi  blarney  al  the  righl  moment    He 

stepped  over  to  (  onklin's  desk,  on  which 
Were     rather     large     portraits,    in    silver 

frames,  ol  two  women  one  a  handsome, 
siatelv  lad)  in  the  middle  forties  and  the 
other  obviously,  the  girl  we  had  seen  as 
we  came  in.  He  turned  to  Conklin.  "I 
hope  you're  furnishing  the  house  tor  her, 
loo." 

"I  am.  Now.  1  expect  lo  have  two 
houses  for  sale  in  about  si\l\  davs  and 
il  von  will  leave  me  your  names  and 
addresses  and  telephone  numbers  I'll  be 
glad  lo  get  in  touch  with  you  so  you  can 
take  a  look  at  them." 

WE  GA\  I  him  the  desired  informa- 
tion and  he  wrote  it  down  and  we 
left.  Fifteen  minutes  later  we  walked 
into  Moroney  \  office  and  Tim  tossed  the 
package  of  money  on  the  chiefs  desk. 
"We  haven't  opened  it.  sir.  but  we  think 
it's  money."  he  announced.  "We  re- 
membered you  verified  our  report  cauls 
when  Gillogley  graduated  us,  so  we 
thought  besi  to  have  you  open  that  pack- 
age and'eount  the  jack." 

"The  Irish,"  Moroney  snarled,  as  if 
speaking  of  an  alien  race,  "can  forgive 
but  it  would  kill  them  to  forget." 

He  counted  twenty  thousand  dollars  in 
century  notes,  done  up  in  thousand- 
dollar  packets.  "Ten  per  cent  of  the 
insured  value,"  he  murmured.  "Big  Nose 
did  rather  well  for  a  three-minute  job. 
Where  is  he?" 

"In  the  poky  upstairs,  booked  on  sus- 
picion of  robbery." 

"Why  suspicion?  He's  guilty  and  yon 
can  prove  it,  can't  you?" 

"It's  only  a  temporary  booking."  1  de- 
fended. "We  thought  Big  Nose  might 
want  to  make  a  deal  with  the  D.A.  and 
if  we  booked  him  on  suspicion  it  would 
be  easier  to  turn  him  loose  after  he'd 
served  his  purpose.  We  feel  a  little  sorry 
for  Big  Nose,  because  lor  the  past  five 
years  he's  run  straight  and  the  De  Grand- 
court  job  wasn't  premeditated.  He  hap- 
pened to  finish  his  plumbing  job  and 
emerge  into  the  hotel  corridor  in  time  to 
see  the  old  lady  pass  him.  There  were  no 
witnesses  and  he  was  tempted  beyond  his 
strength.  We  thought  you  might  consider 
giving  the  big  boob  a  break.  We  think 
he's  more  than  a  liule  simple." 

"I  think  the  same  of  you  and  Mannix." 
He  pointed  to  his  motto.  "Read  it  again." 

"We  read  that  brutal  creed  once." 
Mannix  replied.  "That's  enough."  He 
laid  the  De  Grandcourt  jewels  on  the 
desk.  The  chief  glanced  at  them  casually 
and  asked.  "Who's  the  Honest  John?" 

"We've  forgotten  his  name  and  ad- 
dress." 

"So  you  would  compound  a  felony, 
eh?"  Moroney  hinted. 

I  thought  it  was  my  turn  to  tackle  him. 
"At  least  we  don't  hide  our  softness  be- 
hind a  ferocious  front.  Since  the  old  lady 
is  going  to  get  her  jewels  back  and  we 
think  we've  frightened  Big  Nose  and  the 
Honest  John  into  permanent  reform,  why 
can't  you  be  charitable,  spring  Big  Nose 
and  forget  the  Honest  John?  Isn't  that 
better  than  bringing  shame  and  heart- 
break to  four  decent  people?" 

"I  know  exactly  how  you  feel,  Gold- 
berg." Moloney's  patience  was  amazing. 
"When  I  was  a  detective  sergeant  I  never 
put  the  culls  on  a  man  in  high  place  with- 
out I  felt  like  throwing  up.  Twas  like 
dynamiting  the  statue  of  a  hero.  How 
did  this  John  act  when  you  caught  him 
with  the  goods?" 

"He  doesn't  know  we've  found  them." 

"I  was  never  a  man  that  fancied  cross- 
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FOR  A  HAPPY  VACATION 

GO  BY  TRAIN! 


CHOOSE  your  own  vacationland 
.  .  .  but  for  extra  pleasure  ...  go  by  train  ! 

It's  much  more  enjoyable.  And  the  train  is  so  comfortable, 
convenient  and  dependable.  There's  room  to  roam,  room  to 
relax  .  .  .  whether  you  go  coach  or  Pullman.  Your  care- 
free vacation  starts  the  moment  you  step  aboard  any  one  of 
the  1100  daily  trains  that  make  up  Pennsylvania  Railroad's 
great  passenger  fleets.  No  matter  where  you're  bound, 
there's  a  train  ready  to  take  you  on  the  day  you  plan  to  go. 

Courteous  Pennsylvania  Railroad  employes  are  on  hand  to 

serve  you  when  you  make  the  initial  arrangements  of  your 

cravel  details,  when  you  are  boarding  the  train  and  en  route.  This 

year — for  the  vacation  of  your  dreams — take  a  happy,  carefree  trip 

.  .  .  Take  the  Pennsylvania! 

Pennsylvania  Railroad 

Visit  the  CHICAGO  RAILROAD  FAIR     June  25  to  October  2,  1949 
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^finish." 

■  him  the  story  up  to  the  moment 

l   found   ourselves   alone   in   the 

ftffice — and  why.    Then  Tim  took 

■Of  course.  Chief,  we  take  a  quick 

L  round  the  office  and  on  a  window 

lee  a  row  of  potted  plants.  Goldie 

o of  flowers  so  he  steps  over  for  a 

f^ok.      Then  he  says,  'Tim,  what 

C  make  of  this?'  and  pointed  to  a 

I  was  a  green-painted  tin  pot  like 

Hers,  but  in  the  loam  around  the 

Rtle  green  shoots  showed,  proving 

Bed  had  been  mixed  with  the  loam 

sprouted  recently — say  four  days 

o  similar  sprouts  showed  in  the 

nor  did  the  loam  in  them  indi- 

t  it  had  been  disturbed. 

pot  had  a  bead  around  the  rim," 

tinued,  "and  1  picked  it  up  and 

it  and  may  I  never  see  the 

my  head  if  Goldie  doesn't  spot 

phony!    There  are  two  pots — the 

pot  doing  duty  as  an  envelope 

inside  pot,  and  it  has  no  bead 

rim  so  the  rim  can  fit  up  snug 

ie  bead  of  the  inner  pot.  Between 

:oms  of  both  pots  there's  a  space 

re  we  found  the  crown  jewels." 

ney    was    generous.      "Brilliant 

he  said.    He  reached  for  the  tele- 
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Tf  I  don't  like  anyone,  I  tell 
him  to  his  face.   I  like  you" 


directory,  thumbed  through  it  and 
a  number.  When  the  call  was  an- 

it's  a  wonder  our  hair  didn't  stand 
it  up  like  a  dog's  when  he  scents 
"Mr.  Conklin,  please,"  said 
icy  smoothly.  Then  Conklin  came 

wire.  "Listen,  Conklin,"  Moroney 
'We  have  a  corpse  in  the  morgue, 
n't  identify  the  man  but  he  had  one 
it  business  cards  in  his  pocket,  so 
)u  hop  a  taxi  and  come  up  imme- 
Maybe  you  can  identify  him  .  .  . 


|>RONEY  hung  up.  "There  was 
Imly  one  amateurish  touch  in  your 
■ion.  You  didn't  clear  through  me 
you,  Mannix,  asked  the  district  at- 
i  for  the  search  warrant.  That's 
nary  because  the  D.A.  has  to  be 
careful  about  issuing  search  war- 
particularly  at  the  request  of  a 
ie  has  never  seen  before.  He  has  to 
ivinced  there's  sufficient  reason  to 
nt  it — and,  unfortunately  for  you 
ie  knows  Conklin.  They  belong  to 
me  club  and  often  play  bridge  to- 
".  So  he  telephoned  me  to  confirm 
I  did." 

roney  picked  up  the  telephone 
and  we  heard  him  say,  "Spring  Big 
Lafferty.  That  suspicion  of  rob- 
:harge  won't  stick.    But  send  him 


down  to  my  office — and  give  him  a  guide 
to  make  certain  he  gets  here." 

He  had  his  secretary  bring  in  two  more 
chairs  and  when  Big  Nose  reported 
merely  pointed  to  one.  There  we  sat  in 
the  most  dreadful  silence  until  Gerald  C. 
Conklin  came  breezing  in.  "Hello, 
Mike,"  he  said — and  then  his  glance 
rested  on  the  De  Grandcourt  jewels  on 
Moroney's  desk  and  he  turned  green  and 
almost  fell  into  the  vacant  chair. 

Moroney  ignored  him.  He  pointed  to 
the  bundle  of  greenbacks  and  said, 
"Count  that.  Lafferty."  Lafferty  counted. 
"Twenty  grand,  Chief."  he  said. 

"Give  it  back  to  Conklin." 

BIG  NOSE  obeyed  and  Moroney  said, 
"Lafferty,   aren't   you   ashamed   of 
yourself  for  socking  an  old  lady?" 

Big  Nose  started  to  sniffle.  "I  sure 
am,"  he  confessed.  "1  might  have  killed 
the  old  frail." 

"A  word  of  advice  to  you,  Lafferty. 
Save  your  plumbing  money  while  the 
black-market  scale  is  on  and  after  you're 
sixty-five  you'll  be  able  to  live  on  your 
nest  egg,  plus  your  Social  Security.  I  re- 
alize the  De  Grandcourt  job  wasn't  pre- 
meditated. Fate  just  handed  you  an  easy 
one — and  you  forgot  how  easy  it  would 
be  to  pin  the  job  on  you.  So  be  on  your 
way  but  keep  your  nose 
clean  and  your  mouth  shut. 
or  I'll  frame  you.  Don't  for- 
get you're  a  two-time  loser 
and  the  third  time  at  bat 
means  a  home  run  for  you." 
"Now  I've  seen  every- 
thing," Big  Nose  blubbered. 
"Honest  cops  with  golden 
hearts."  He  gave  Moroney 
a  dirty  paw  and  Moroney 
shook  it  cordially  and  Big 
Nose  went  back  to  his  job. 
As  the  door  closed  behind 
him  Moroney  walked  over 
to  Conklin  and  gave  him 
a  vicious  backhand  slap 
across  the  mouth  that  lifted 
him  out  of  his  chair,  and  as 
he  lay  groveling  on  the  floor 
Moroney  kicked  him  half  a 
dozen  times  in  the  seat  of  the 
pants.  Then  he  opened  the 
door,  took  the  Honest  John 
by  the  collar  and  threw  him 
out  into  the  corridor. 

He  returned  to  his  desk. 
"How  did  you  discover  my 
son  is  engaged  to  marry  that 
swine's  adorable  daughter?" 
he  asked.  "There  has  been 
no  announcement." 

Tim  explained  and  I 
added,  "After  seeing  the  photograph  we 
recognized  the  original.  We  have  the 
memories  of  elephants,  not  gophers." 
"But  why?  You  don't  like  me — " 
"Oh,  yes,  we  like  you,"  said  Tim. 
"  Twas  just  that  we  found  fun  needling 
a  man  hiding  his  softness  behind  a  de- 
fense mechanism  and  thinking  he  could 
fool  us.  So  we  played  the  smart  aleck." 
"You  conspired  to  commit  a  felony." 
"Oh,  the  hell  with  that,"  said  Tim  air- 
ily. "The  sin  is  in  being  caught.  In  a  way 
we  were  loyal  to  the  job  but  why  not  be 
loyal  to  the  chief,  too?  Besides,  sir,  we 
decided  we  owed  your  son  something. 
We  couldn't  have  lived  with  ourselves  if 
we'd  given  the  lice  of  the  world  the  op- 
portunity to  say:  'See  that  young  man? 
His  father  is  our  local  chief  of  detectives, 
but  his  father-in-law  is  a  convict.'  " 

Moroney  looked  up  at  Johnny's  photo- 
graph; then  he  got  up  and  tore  the  framed 
motto  down,  broke  it  across  his  knee  and 
tossed  the  pieces  into  his  wastebasket. 
So  we  knew  he'd  turned  felon  to  keep 
the  world  from  hurting  the  son  he  loved. 
Tim  and  I  could  understand  that,  for 
we  have  sons,  too.  As  Moroney  put  his 
arms  down  on  his  desk  and  laid  his  head 
on  them  and  we  saw  his  shoulders  heave, 
we  tiptoed  out,  for  when  a  man  like  Mo- 
roney weeps  for  his  lost  honor  he  prefers 
to  weep  alone.  the  end 
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HIS  — FOR    BETTER   GOLF: 

1.  Comfortable  bi-swing  back.        ^. 

2.  Pencil,  clip  and  pocket.  ■ 

3.  All  season  score  card 
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4.  Wilson  golf  ball. 

5.  Tees  and  tee  holder,      f  f|f  f  f  ^ 

6.  Wind -proof,  shower-proof 
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The  perfect  gift  for  Dad  — something  he 
really  wants—  the  new  Pitch-'N-Putt 
golf  jacket! 

No  more  hunting  for  tees,  pencil  and 
score  card  — they're  at  his  fingertips.  For 
extras,  two  roomy  saddle  pockets. 
Pitch-'N-Putt's  full-shouldered  styling 
will  help  put  swing  and  steam  in  Dad's 
game.  Water-repellent  poplin,  in 
favorite  colors  for  the  fairway. 

Give  Dad  the  jacket  of  his  choice  for 
Father's  Day— Pitch-'N-Putt  styled 
only  by  Monarch.  At  leading  dealers 
everywhere. 

MONARCH  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 
MILWAUKEE   2,  WIS. 
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/fa//?  fo  /Pfflf/ttZe  fit/?  l//tj£mUWyr/mt/ .  .  Before  these  slacks  were  finished,  the  man 
who  made  them  said,  "Be  sure  the  zipper  is  a  Talon  slide  fastener!"  You  may  not  know  him  personally, 
but  he's  a  friend  of  yours  just  the  same.  He's  that  thoughtful  man  in  the  background 


who  wanted  you  to  have  the  finest  working,  finest  wearing  zipper  on  the 
market.  Today,  whatever  you  buy,  whatever  you  pay,  look  for  the  word 
"Talon"  on  the  zipper.  It's  your  assurance  that  a  thoughtful  man  in  the 
background  is  giving  you  extra  value  for  your  money! 
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TMf    QUALITY    SLIOf    FASTEN 


TALON,  INC.,  MEADVIU  ' 
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WHAT  GOOD  IS  THE  ATOM? 


Continued  from  page  19 


■atoms  split,  releasing  more  neu- 
Bj  setting  up  the  familiar  chain 

Mrocess  of  nucleus  splitting  sus- 

Elf.  Once  started  it  keeps  on  go- 
ore  neutrons  split  more  unsplit 
In  a  bomb  this  expands  very 
In  considerably  less  than  a 
ot  a  second,  the  heat  and  pres- 
comparable  to  that  inside  the 

hen  it  is  carried  on  under  con- 
d  it  can  be  kept  in  slow  motion 
lan  at  a  simple  control  board 

an  atomic  furnace.  Someday 
urn  that  energy  into  useful  heat 
tricity. 

*>d  is  all  this?  Who  is  go- 
et  any  benefit  out  of  it?  Well. 
erguson — for  one.  Willie  is  a 
ear-old  boy.  He  has  cancer  of 
id.  1  visited  him  a  few  days  ago 
er  research  hospital  the  Atomic 
Commission  sponsors  and  sup- 
The  doctors  are  giving  Willie 
hat  has  been  subjected  to  that 
dment  at  Oak  Ridge.  Iodine  has 

affinity  for  the  thyroid  gland 
:n  very  tiny  traces  of  radioactive 
re  fed  to  Willie  they  make  their 
once  to  his  thyroid.  The  radia- 
right  to  work  on  the  multiplying 
the  cancerous  tissue.  Willie  may 
e  the  grade — the  doctors  are  not 
ell  yet — but  quite  a  few  cancers 
have  been  stopped  by  this  treat- 

^er  the  nation  there  are  millions 
women  and  children  whose  pros- 
health  and  relief  from  suffering 
oved  because  we  now  live  in  the 
adiation. 
human  being  in  the  U.S.  may 
a  beneficiary  of  radiation.  For 
ive  materials,  in  the  hands  of 
:nt  and  imaginative  medical  men 
archers,  are  almost  daily  finding 
w  for  this  great  new  weapon  in 
on  disease.  They  are  almost 
rowing  light  on  some  of  the  least 
ood  ways  of  the  human  body. 
re  being  sent  out  on  pioneering 
ions  into  unexplored  regions  of 
itomy  for  knowledge  that  may 
elief  from  or  cure  for  some  of 
d's  most  terrible  maladies. 

lions  for  War  on  Cancer 

Atomic   Energy   Commission   is 
ig   several    million    dollars   each 
its  laboratories  and  in  universi- 
i  hospitals,  for  research  bearing 
on  cancer.    More  millions  are 
pent  in  other  research  institutions, 
clinics  and  foundations.   Atomic 
Is  are  providing  great  ammuiii- 
the  war  on  this  dread  disease, 
liderably     oversimplified,      what 
is  is  this:  Medical  men  take  a  sub- 
that  will  cause  cancer — there  are 
ber  that  are  well  known  as  con- 
rs  to  cancer  in  laboratory  animals 
combine  it  with  a  bit  of  radio- 
carbon.   As.  this  substance  circu- 
the  body  of  laboratory  mice,  the 
:tive  tracer  built   right  into  that 
al  will  trace  with  great  precision 
ict  pathway  of  that  substance  as  it 
;  a  cancer,  and  as  the  cancer  is 
led.   This  appears  to  be  very  im- 
t  and  has  never  been  possible  be- 
What    heartening   things   it    may 
."),  in  understanding  the  develop- 
of  cancers   and    therefore   their 
and  possibly  their  control,  no  one 
enough  yet  to  predict. 
>e  able  to  detect  the  presence  of 
U    in  the  human  body  is  something 
l/k-t  importance,  both  for  early  treat- 
and    for   the   peace   of   mind   of 
.,  is  of   people.    These    radioactive 
als  have  been  used  to  do  this  very 
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thing  in  certain  cases  of  thyroid  cancer, 
a  step  which  has  given  medical  men  not  a 
little  hope  that  it  may  be  followed  by 
comparable  successes  in  other  kinds  of 
cancer. 

The  locating  of  a  brain  tumor  is  a 
most  difficult  thing.  Like  all  other  tu- 
mors it  is  characterized  by  a  growth  ot 
cells  that  is  faster  than  normal.  These 
fast-growing  cells  of  the  brain  tumor 
take  up  several  substances,  like  phos- 
phorus, very  rapidly;  and  some  medical 
men  have  been  injecting  tracer  amounts 
of  radioactive  phosphorus  into  the  body 
of  a  patient  suspected  of  having  a  brain 
tumor.  Then,  by  using  a  Geiger  counter 
they  can  compare  the  intensities  of  radi- 
ation in  various  parts  of  the  brain.  The 
area  of  greatest  intensity  is  likely  to  indi- 
cate the  location  of  a  tumor.  In  this 
way,  physicians  are  now  able  in  many 
cases  to  localize  the  tumor  much  more 
precisely  and  so  be  in  a  position  to  help 
the  patient  that  much  more. 

An  Unknown  X  of  the  Heart 

Heart  disease,  including  the  so-called 
hardening  of  the  arteries,  claims  more 
victims  than  any  other  ailment.  Medi- 
cal men  say  that  they  could  fight  it  more 
effectively  if  they  knew  more  about  the 
circulation  of  the  blood  as  it  goes 
through  the  heart.  And  they  are  learning 
more.  Some  physicians  on  the  West 
Coast  recently  fed  a  heart  patient  an 
infinitesimal  bit  of  radioactive  sodium. 
With  a  Geiger  counter  and  a  recording 
machine  they  followed  the  sodium  with 
great  precision  as  it  was  carried  by  the 
blood  stream  across  the  chest  and 
through  the  heart.  These  explorers  hope 
soon  to  put  some  firm  lines  on  a  part  of 
the  medical  map  that  has  been  marked 
"unknown." 

Digitalis  has  long  been  used  in  heart 
treatments,  but  not  enough  has  been 
known  about  what  digitalis  does  to  the 
heart.  By  use  of  the-  radioactive  tracer 
atom  we  may  find  out.  Foxglove,  the 
source  of  digitalis,  is  being  grown  in  an 
atmosphere  of  radioactive  carbon  diox- 
ide, in  airtight  jars.  Only  small  quantities 
of  radioactive  digitalis  have  thus  far 
been  produced,  but  enough  to  carry  on 
studies  on  animals  in  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  laboratories.  The  end  re- 
sults are  not  yet  in  sight. 

How  much  do  the  mineral  and  other 
contents  of  the  food  we  eat  contribute 
to  some  of  our  most  common  and  baf- 
fling diseases,  and  to  the  degeneration 
that  goes  on  in  all  of  us,  that  we  call 
"age"?  There  is  some  relation,  but  just 
what  it  is  is  still  shrouded  in  fog.  The 
radioactive  atom  is  bound  to  cut  through 
this  murkiness,  perhaps  in  remarkable 
ways. 

The  most  conservative  experts  are  all 
keyed  up  these  days  with  plans  and  op- 
timism. Enlarged  thyroid,  or  goiter,  for 
example,  is  a  rather  common  ailment.  It 
is  usually  attributed  to  a  deficiency  of 
iodine  in  the  food  and  water  in  certain 
geographical  areas.  We  are  all  familiar 
with  table  salt  to  which  iodine  has  been 
added  on  the  supposition  that  it  will  cor- 
rect this  deficiency.  A  physician  recently 
won  an  award  for  work  reported  to  the 
American  College  of  Physicians  indicat- 
ing that  the  real  trouble  may  be  not 
merely  the  lack  of  iodine,  but  the  pres- 
ence of  certain  things  in  food  grown  in 
various  kinds  of  soils. 

His  being  able  to  get  hold  of  what 
seems  to  me  to  be  a  striking  bit  of  new 
knowledge  he  attributed  to  the  radio- 
active materials  he  used  in  his  investiga- 
tions. This  could  lead  to  striking 
discoveries  about  what  we  take  into  our 
bodies  when  we  eat.  The  knowledge  of 
yesterday  stressed  food  deficiencies,  no 
doubt  often  correctly.   But  what  a  great 
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t he  Only 


Pajamas  of  their  kind  in  the  World 


For  Father's  Day,  June  19 
Remember  Father's  Nights 


SODA  BLAZERS— for  aver- 
age weather.  Smart  blazer 
stripes  in  rich  pastel  shades. 
Fine  lustre  broadcloth.  San- 
forized (residual  shrinkage 
less  than  1  %).  About  $4.95. 


ZEPHYR  PLAIDS— for  warm 
weather.  Light  weight,  fine- 
line  diagonal  plaids  in 
striking  colors.  Sanforized 
(residual  shrinkage  less  than 
1%).  About  $4.95.  Also 
available  in  short  sleeve, 
knee-length  trousers,  about 
$3.95. 


A  Full  Year 


Sleeping 
Comfort 


ith  Pleetway  Pajamas 


%  For  Father's  Day,  and  all  his 
nights  for  years  to  come— give 
him  PLEETWAYS,  the  only  paja- 
mas with  the  patent-protected 
sleeping  comfort  system. 

PLEETUIRV  Pajamas 

are  sold  in  the  best  men's  depart- 
ments and  men's  stores  from  coast 
to  coast.  Many  smart  designs 
for  Father's  Day  giving. 

For  the 

name  of  your  nearest  dealer  and 
our  free  booklet,  "How  to  Sleep 
Blissfully,"  write  to  Stadium  Manu- 
facturing Co.,  Inc.,  3013  Empire 
State  Bldg.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 


Guaranteed  by   51 
Good  Housekeeping 


BALLOON         flRiiijJi 
SEAT  //i/i'/j 


UNDERARM  PLEAT:  for  arm 
and  chott  comfort.  U.  S.  Pat- 
aid  Hvmbmri  1973419/  2179675. 
•  PLEETWAY.  *.o.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 


'BALLOON  SEAT:  No  crotch- 
ci/frma  contor  nom.  Unitmd  Stain 
Patent  Nvmbor  1740554.  Trod* 
Mark  Rtaafrod  Numbor  305554. 


SIDE  TABS:  Fiy  uz»  adivilmontt, 
with  •fasft'c  iniortt,  OMiur*  a  parfact, 
parmanont  fit  at  tit*  wahl-Hno, 
with   no   binding   or   bunching. 
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4  FAMOUS  RUM  FAVORITES! 

as  made  at  the  Statler  hotels   in   New  York — in  Cleveland  — 
and   in  Washington,  D.  C. 

It  always  happens!  Guests  sip  these  delicious  rum  drinks  and  they're  de- 
lighted! "Wonderfully  smo-o-th!"  they  say.  Then  they  ask  for  your  secret. 
And  you  say,  "Puerto  Rican  Rum1/''   It's  rum  the  way  Americans  like 


it  .  .  .  not  sweet  or  heavy,  but  dry  and  light  with  a  satisfying  new  smooth- 
ness all  its  own!  Try  it  today — taste  its  mellow  flavor — your  first  sip  will 
tell  you  why  it's  America's  favorite  rum,  and  why  it's  growing  more 
popular  every  day.  To  be  sure  of  quality  look  for  the  name  Puerto  Rican 
Rum  on  the  bottle.  There  are  many  excellent  brands  to  choose  from! 


RUM  COLLINS 

Juice  1  lemon   or  lime 
1  teospoonful  sugar 
V  2  oz.  golden 
Puerto  Rican  Rum 

Shake  with  cracked  ice 
and  pour  unstrained  into 
glass.  Add  soda  and  stir. 
Now  try  it. ..smart,  satis- 
fying . . .  it's  the  smoothest 
Collins  of  them  all! 


DAIQUIRI  COCKTAIL 

Juice  '  j  fresh  lime(orJ4lemon) 
U2  oz.  (White) 
Puerto  Rican  Rum 
1  teaspoonful  sugar 

Shake  well  with  cracked 
ice.  Strain  into  glass. 
It's  not  just  a  Daiquiri, 
i  t's  the  tight,  dry,  smooth 
Daiquiri — asdistinclive 
as  Puerto  Rican  Rum! 


T 


RUM  HIGHBALL 

\Yi  oz.  golden  Puerto 

Rican  Rum 
Soda,  ginger  ale  or  water 

You  haven't  tasted 
smoothness  in  a  high- 
ball, until  you  try  one 
made  with  golden 
Puerto  Rican  Rum. 
Enjoy  its  special  mel- 
low flavor  today! 


EL  PRESIDENTE 

I'i  oz.  golden  Puerto 

Rican  Rum 
\i  oz.  dry  Vermouth 
Dash  of  Grenadine 

Add  ice,  shake  well  and 
strain  into  glass  with  a 
twist  of  orange  peel. 
Leave  out  Grenadine, 
and  you've  got  a  grand, 
dry  Manhattan! 


Next  time,  try  America's  Favorite  Rum 


uerto    r^icar\Jt<u^ 


not  sweet  and  heavy  but.. . Dry  and  Ligl 


THE   PUERTO   RICO   INDUSTRIAL   DEVELOPMENT   COMPANY.   SAN   JUAN, 


ie  will  be  opened  if  we  learn  that 
d«  only  can  be  lacking  in  what  we 
t  that  certain  foods  grown  or 
i  under  certain  conditions  con- 
sents harmful  to  us. 
issible  now  to  put  tiny  traces  of 
ve  materials  into  the  soil.   Car- 
cabbages   or  other   plants   will 
Jiese  tracer  atoms  in  their  roots 
es.   When  these  are  eaten  the 
,ve   material   can    be    followed 
leiger  counter  through  the  stom- 
organs,  with  infinite  precision 
ng.  and,  in  the  hands  of  quali- 
,with  no  harm  or  discomfort  to 
Ion  being  examined.    So,  if  you 
■g  something  that  is  hurting  you, 
leal  scientist  may  soon  be  able  to 
■  at  it  is  and  where  it  comes  from. 
lot  only  will  mean  a  new  day — a 
Bde  forward  in  the  understanding 
BfOU  and  1  function — but  a  great 
L  in  reshaping  the   most  funda- 
mccupation  of  man  from  the  be- 
lof  time:  the  raising  of  food. 

I  jn  of  Corn  Tell  a  Story 

■e  visited  an  agricultural  experi- 
lation,  supported  chiefly  by  the 
I  ller    Foundation,    in    a    Latin- 
lin  country.  I  saw  the  gnarled  and 
Idly  small   native   ears  of  corn 
(  beside  the  long,  full,  modern 
in  variety.  It  occurred  to  me  that 
rence  between  the  two  was  sym- 
)ne  ear  represented  educational 
Dnomic   opportunity,   the   other 
illness,  unrest  and  ignorance, 
tion,  as  it  opens  before  us,  is  a 
h  which  to  pry  out  more  and 
lowledge  about  the  world.   I  be- 
will  change  many  of  our  ideas 
human  body,  and  many  of  our 
d  our  practices  in  the  raising  and 
'  food,  not  only  as  to  the  quan- 
t  the  qualities  too. 
we  use  radiation  on  plants  and 
that  future  generations  of  crops 
juite  different  from  those  we  now 
vnd  on  animals'?  Can  we  use  the 
ally  intense  high-level  radiation 
as  that  which  goes  on  within  the 
furnace — to    develop    kinds    of 
peanuts  or  potatoes  that  will  be 

0  resist  disease  and  at  the  same 
eld  more  per  acre?  Can  we,  by 
el  radiation,   change   the   inher- 

lalities  of  farm  animals  and  pro- 
reeds  of  cattle  that  are  still  more 
to  us?    These   things  are  being 

1  on.  It  is  an  interesting  story.  It 
>rove  more  important  than  all  the 
larly  results  of  the  radiation  age 
ether. 

idy  radiation  has  brought  about 
nprovements  in  machinery  and  in 
icturing  processes.  In  time  it  will 
ibout  many  more.    Through  its 

Ifeasurements  now  can  be  accurate 
one  ten-thousandth  part  of  an 
{ magine  an  extremely  thin  film  of 

Iubstance  that  should  be  uniform 
kness.  Heretofore  it  would  have 
|ieasured  by  a  mechanical  gauge, 
required  that  the  processing  be 
lor  that  the  film  be  cut.  Today  a 
Qg  atom  may  be  placed  below  the 
I  film,  and  a  Geiger  counter 
By  registering  the  intensity  of  the 
on  coming  through  the  film,  the 
r  will  give  the  precise  thickness  at 
point  without  stopping  the  ma- 

tion  is  a  fundamental  problem  in 
le  operations.  Why  do  ball  hear- 
t/ear out?    What  combination  of 
|   will  give  the   longest   and  best 
fc  in  such  bearings?  At  the  Massa- 
its  Institute  of  Technology,  experi- 
■"S  are  trying  to  learn  the  exact 
^t  of  metal  transferred  from  the 
k>  the  race.   Employing  radiation, 
ftn  record  a  weight  of  one  millionth 
nee. 
r|  California  Research  Corporation 
piston  rings  to  Oak  Ridge  to  have 
•  'made  radioactive.    They  are  then 
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used  in  testing  lubricants,  in  an  effort  to 
learn  what  kind  most  effectively  reduces 
loss  from  friction  and  transfer  of  metal 
between  piston  and  cylinder  wall. 

Sulphur  is  used  in  the  making  of  rayon, 
but  all  of  it  must  be  removed  before  the 
product  is  finished-  By  radiation  it  is 
now  possible  to  tell  precisely  when  all 
of  the  sulphur  is  out.  In  the  field  of 
metallurgy,  alloys  can  be  followed  as 
they  mix  with  other  metals,  and  so  we 
can  learn  how  they  distribute  themselves 
to  impart  new  properties  to  the  basic 
metal.  We  will  learn  more  and  more 
about  scores  of  processes  of  industry. 

Finding  oil,  water  and  gas,  and  in- 
vestigating underground  and  underwater 
phenomena  these  will  all  be  made  far 
simpler  by  radiation. 

We  hear  much  talk  of  "atomic  en- 
ergy," and  what  in  time  it  will  do  for  the 
world.  Certainly,  it  opens  a  vast  field 
for  speculation — what  it  is,  its  death- 
dealing  power,  and  how  it  may  be  con- 
trolled and  harnessed  for  the  betterment 
of  mankind.  It  is,  as  we  all  know,  a 
potent  producer  of  energy. 

Where  there  is  radiation  there  is  en- 
ergy. And  where  there  is  such  intense 
radiation  as  we  find  within  an  atomic 
bomb  or  an  atomic  furnace,  the  energy 
is  so  great  that  it  is  hard  for  any  human 
mind  to  grasp  its  power.  Suppose  you 
hold  two  pounds  of  coal  in  your'hand. 
If  that  coal  is  burned  in  a  furnace,  a 
negligible  amount  of  energy,  in  the  form 
of  heat,  will  be  produced — not  enough 
to  do  much  work  for  you. 

Suppose  instead  of  coal  you  hold  four 
pounds  of  uranium  (I  have  some  here 
on  my  desk  as  I  write).  You'll  recall 
that  within  our  atomic  furnaces  the  at- 
oms in  uranium,  instead  of  being  burned, 
are  split.  Pound  for  pound,  the  heat 
(and  therefore  the  energy)  we  get  from 
the  splitting  of  the  atoms  of  your  four 
pounds  of  uranium  is  millions  of  times 
as  great  as  that  produced  by  burning 
the  coal.  If  all  of  the  atoms  of  this  piece 
of  uranium  can  be  made  to  give  the  en- 
ergy packed  into  their  nuclei,  the  four 
pounds  used  is  the  equivalent  in  energy 
of  10,500,000  pounds  of  coal — enough 
for  all  the  electricity  requirements  of  the 
city  of  Indianapolis  for  three  or  four 
days. 

Some  of  the  leading  scientists,  en- 
gineers and  industrial  men  in  this  coun- 
try have  designed  and  this  fall  will  begin 
building  the  first  prototypes  of  power 
plants  which  will  make  use  of  that  en- 
ergy. The  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
and  its  staff  are  giving  a  large  share  of 
time  and  effort  toward  this. 

Obstacles  Can  Be  Overcome 

As  everyone  knows,  the  technical  dif- 
ficulties are  numerous,  but  they  are  dif- 
ficulties that  this  country  can  and  will 
lick.  It  will  take  a  lot  of  money  and  ef- 
fort. If  we  go  at  it  hard,  in  five  years  we 
will  have  a  fairly  good  experimental 
power  plant.  Like  first  models  of  any- 
thing it  will  produce  at  a  relatively  high 
cost.  But  in  time  the  refinements 
and  cost-saving  improvements  will  come, 
the  costs  will  go  down,  the  efficiency  will 
improve  and  dangerous  phenomena  will 
be  put  under  control. 

If  the  country  means  business,  if  the 
country  thinks  we  should  avail  ourselves 
of  a  new  source  of  energy  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible, it  won't  take  long,  as  these  things 
go.  Within  20  years — if  the  country  wills 
it — we  should  be  quite  used  to  the  idea 
of  obtaining  power  and  heat  from  within 
the  atom. 

In  all  this  discussion  of  atomic  energy 
I  have  hardly  mentioned  the  atomic 
bomb — or,  as  those  who  are  bewitched 
by  it  call  it,  The  Bomb.  And  nothing  I've 
talked  about  is  even  remotely  a  Secret. 

Does  this  mean  that  I  want  you  to 
think  it's  not  much  of  a  weapon,  after 
all?  Hardly.  No  one  who  lives  with 
atomic  weapons  day  and  night  as  I  do  is 
likely  to  deprecate  them,  either  those 


the  world  has  been  told  about,  or  those 

we  arc  now  hard  at  work  developing. 

Atomic  weapons  have,  in  fact,  already 
wrought  a  revolution  in  military  thinking 
and  in  international  affairs.  There  is 
nothing  with  which  they  can  be  coin- 
pared  in  the  multiplication  of  nun's 
power  to  destroy.  If  a  short  time  aftei 
the  Wright  brothers'  feeble  (light  at  Kitty 
Hawk  in  1903  (onlj  i  few  hundred  feet 
at  less  than  30  miles  an  hour),  they  had 
flown  several  times  around  the  world 
nonstop  at  supersonic  speeds,  they  still 
wouldn't  have  advanced  over  that  tit  st 
flight  as  far  as  the  first  atomic  explosion 
outdistanced  the  most  effective  explosive 
previously  developed. 

No,  it  wasn't  because  I  think  the 
atomic  bomb  is  "just  another  weapon" 
that  I've  given  it  so  little  space  in  this 
article  about  atomic  energy.  The  chief 
reason  is  that  1  think  we  have  become 
so  fascinated  and  preoccupied  by  atomic 
weapons  that  we  are  in  considerable 
danger  of  failing  to  understand  what  the 
atom  is  and  what  it  can  mean  in  our 
daily  lives  in  peacetime  pursuits.  So  I 
have  tried  to  provide  a  somewhat  better 
perspective  for  that  understanding.  But 
it  will  be  apparent  that  if  we  comprehend 
the  fundamental  and  peaceable  signifi- 
cance of  radioactivity  and  the  energy  in 
the  atom,  we  will  also  better  understand 
what  a  fantastic  weapon  the  atom  is. 

One  Problem  Still  Unsolved 

I'm  not  suggesting  that  the  peacetime 
uses  of  the  atom,  however  heart-warm- 
ing they  may  be,  will  in  themselves  solve 
the  thorny  problem  of  eliminating  the 
atom  in  war — which  means  getting  rid 
of  war  itself.  I  do  know,  though,  that  if 
we  think  only  of  the  dark  and  somber 
side,  and  thereby  miss  the  true  picture  as 
a  whole  (which  is  bright  and  creative 
and  humane)  we  shall  unfit  ourselves  to 
think  clearly  or  keep  our  nerves  steady. 
Such  preoccupation  with  destruction 
may  well  cause  us  to  lose  out  on  one  of 
mankind's  golden  opportunities. 

We  need  a  balanced  viewpoint.  We 
need  to  see  the  bright  side  as  well  as  the 
terrifying.  Illness  and  disease  and  death 
are  facts,  and  they  are  about  us  all  the 
time.  Atomic  weapons,  like  illness, 
are  facts.  In  the  language  of  a  Congres- 
sional committee,  they  are  "our  first  line 
of  defense."  But  they  are  not  the  whole 
of  atomic  energy — the  ultimate  product. 
Not  by  a  long  way. 

What  is  of  chief  importance  is  that  we 
are  entering  a  whole  new  world  of 
knowledge.  We  live  in  one  of  those  rare 
and  lucky  periods  when  some  strategic 
bit  of  new  knowledge  unlocks  more 
knowledge  and  enables  us  to  go  on  rap- 
idly to  still  other  new  knowledge. 

But  if  this  is  to  be  the  golden  age  that 
I  believe  it  can  be,  knowledge  is  not 
enough. 

We  must  have  faith. 

We  must  have  faith  in  the  power  of 
knowledge,  faith  in  man's  ability  to 
choose  deliberately  to  use  knowledge  for 
good  and  humane  purposes. 

We  must  have  faith  in  the  individual, 
and  his  capacity  to  develop  according  to 
his  talents  and  willingness  to  shoulder 
the  responsibilities  of  a  freeman. 

We  must  have  faith  in  God,  faith  that 
He  did  not  make  man  in  His  image,  and 
endow  him  with  the  ability  to  unlock 
the  secrets  of  the  universe  that  lie  within 
the  atom,  in  order  that  that  knowledge 
should  be  used  to  destroy  this  beautiful 
earth  and  the  people  who  inhabit  it. 

With  faith  in  knowledge,  with  faith  in 
the  potentialities  of  the  individual,  with 
faith  in  the  Creator  of  the  atom  and  of 
all  things,  I  deeply  believe  we  can  make 
these  new  discoveries  serve  the  better- 
ment of  humankind  and  the  glory  of 
God. 

"...  I  have  set  before  you  life  and 
death,  blessing  and  cursing:  therefore 
choose  life,  that  both  thou  and  thy  seed 
may  live."  the  end 
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All  the  other  Del  Monte  Foods  you've  ever 
enjoyed  testify  to  that.   Del  Monte  stands  for  flavor 
—  and  you'll  find  that  Del  Monte  Catsup  is  a 
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MY  CHILD  IS  A  DIABETIC 
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morning?  Nobody  else  does.  I  don't 
see  why  I  have  to  be  different  from  the 
other  girls." 

That  was  it!  She  had  to  do  something 
different  and  it  embarrassed  her. 

"Mommic,  why  couldn't  I  take  cook- 
ies instead  of  fruit?  Dr.  Curt  said  I  could 
have  two  thin  cookies  or  a  piece  of  fruit 
for  between  meals.  The  whole  class  goes 
to  the  lavatory  at  ten  o'clock  and  when 
it's  my  turn  I  could  close  the  door  and 
gobble  down  my  cookies." 

"That's  a  good  idea,  Cathy.  We'll  try 
it."  The  cookies  instead  of  the  fruit 
solved  that  problem. 

Then  one  day  an  invitation  to  a  birth- 
day party  came  and  Cathy,  who  previ- 
ously responded  to  parties  like  an  old  fire 
horse  responding  to  the  clanging  of  bells, 
said  she  didn't  want  to  go. 

"Why?"  I  asked. 

"Parties  aren't  fun  any  more.  You 
tell  the  mothers  that  I  can't  have  this  and 
I  can't  have  that,  and  when  everybody 
else  is  having  ice  cream  I  have  to  drink 
some  goo  out  of  a  vacuum  bottle." 

I  was  irritated  and  hurt.  "Cathy!  That 
goo  is  the  chocolate  milk  that  you  like  so 
well." 

"I  don't  like  it  at  par-r-r-ties!" 

In  desperation  I  telephoned  our  doctor 
and  told  him  my  story  about  Cathy. 

The  Doctor  Advises  Lenience 

"The  whole  trouble,"  he  replied,  "is 
that  you're  being  overconscientious. 
True,  you've  got  Cathy  in  fine  shape,  but 
you've  got  to  loosen  up  now.  Cathy's 
got  a  long  way  to  go  with  diabetes. 
Every  once  in  a  while  you're  going  to 
have  to  sacrifice  a  bit  of  perfection  when 
it  interferes  with  normal  living.  Stop 
sending  chocolate  milk  to  parties  and 
stop  telling  her  hostess  what  to  give  her. 
Let  Cathy  make  the  decisions.  She's  going 
to  have  to  do  it  sooner  or  later  and  as 
long  as  she's  willing  to  take  the  bit  in 
her  mouth,  let  her  have  it.  Let's  make  an 
adjustment  in  her  diet  and  give  her  ice 
cream  occasionally.  A  scoop  of  ice  cream 
once  a  week  won't  hurt  her.  Put  her  on 
her  honor.  You'll  be  surprised  how 
trustworthy  diabetic  children  can  be — all 
they  want  is  your  confidence  in  them. 
Try  Cathy  out." 

I  did.  Cathy  went  to  the  birthday  party 
and  she  ate  ice  cream  and  I  didn't  dis- 
rupt her  diet.  With  the  doctor's  help,  I 
revised  it,  and  raised  her  midafternoon 
feeding  to  include  such  treats  as  ice 
cream.  We  worked  it  out  that  this  feed- 
ing should  contain  the  following  values: 
Protein  6,  fat  10,  carbohydrate  16. 

Since  one  heaping  tablespoon  of  ice 
cream  (the  highest  grade)  figured  ap- 
proximately protein  2,  fat  6,  carbohy- 
drate 10,  this  amount  safely  could  be 
included  in  her  diet.  This  quantity  left 
plenty  of  allowance  for  variation  in  the 
ice  cream. 

Some  ice  creams  are  made  with  a  lot 
of  egg  white,  thus  the  protein  content  is 
greater,  the  fat  content  less  and  the  car- 
bohydrate content  a  tossup. 

1  had  hardly  any  trouble  steering  Cathy 
from  highly  concentrated  sweets,  but  I 
came  in  contact  with  mothers  of  diabetic 
children,  to  whom  this  problem  was  more 
than  distracting.  I  learned  that  once  the 
young  patient  understood  the  havoc  that 
was  created  by  his  overindulgence  in 
sweets,  the  problem  had  been  overcome. 
But  I  discovered  that  it  could  not  be 
handled  adamantly.  The  child  had  to  be 
approached  with  patience,  diligence  and 
understanding. 

Cathy  understood  the  reason  for  the 
restriction  of  concentrated  sweets  after  I 
had  made  the  following  demonstration. 
First,  I  explained  that  it  was  the  accumu- 
lation of  sugar  in  the  blood  that  caused 
diabetes  to  become  dangerous  and  that 


everythini;  she  ate  was  conver 
sugar  in  her  body.  I  told  her  the  ] 
requires  a   certain  amount   of 
produce  physical  energy,  but 
must  go  into  the  body  slowly  a| 
great  caution.  I  went  to  the  wate 
and  turned  on  the  spigot  so  that| 
ter  rushed  out  with  force. 

"This  is  what  happens,"  I  ex] 
"when  you  eat  candy,  soda  pop,  kj 
or  too  much  ice  cream.  It  is 
because  the  sugar  races  into  \Y> 
The  sugar  piles  up  and  it  can 
very  ill.  Even  the  insulin  canr 
you  handle  a  large  amount  of  it  j 
pours  so  quickly  into  your  body.j 
ever  sugar  you  take  must  be 
small  amounts  so  that  it  goes  slo\] 
your  body,  so  that  the  insulin  plj 
own  body  can  use  it  and  distributl 

I  turned  on  the  faucet  again,  tl| 
letting   the  water  drip   slowly. 


Diabetes    mellitus    is    a 
which  prevents  the  body  frori 
ing  food  in  the  proper  man] 
sugar  accumulates  in  the  blf 
and  is  passed  through  the  kid 
We  know  very  little  more  than] 
simple  fact.   The  severity  ofl 
disease   varies    greatly   from' 
very  mild  case  which  needs  nd 
sulin  to  the  severe  one  requi  | 
insulin.  The  basis  of  all  treatn 
is  proper  dietary  control,  and 
cessful  treatment  of  the  diat 
patient  is  impossible  withoi 
telligent  co-operation  by  the 
tient    or    some    member    of ' 
family  who  is  willing  to  wade  t 
the  problems  of  food.  But  no  j 
is  a  proper  one  unless  it  per 
the  patient  to  live  a  useful, 
life.  The  author  has  accepted 
concept  as  fundamental. 

SOLOMON  STROUSE,  M. 

Clinical  Professor  of  Metlicin 
University  of  Southern  Californ 

Consultant  (Diabetes) 
■    Cedars  of  Lebanon  Hospital 


sugar  goes  into  the  body  in  drops  l 
betic  can  handle  it  properly.  This  I 
happens  when  we  eat  fresh  fruits  o  i 
that  contain  natural  sugar,  it  go 
the  blood  slow  and  is  less  likely  t<| 
aggravation." 

I  also  pointed  out  that  then] 
some  things  made  with  manufcl 
sugar  that  she  could  eat  if  she  wc| 
very  careful  about  the  amount, 
of  these  foods  are  cookies  withl 
ing,  chewing  gum,  ginger  ale,  Ccl 
cream  and  ice-cream  cones.  N| 
these  foods  should  be  included 
diet  regularly.  They  should  bel 
only  on  occasion,  and  it  is  wise  t(| 
the  child  how  much  of  these 
trated  sweets  to  take  at  one  time. 

During  the  first  few  years  of  (I 
illness  I  believed  she  was  singulal 
dowed  with  courage.  I  was  to  fil 
later,  in  my  contact  with  other  ell 
faced  with  Cathy's  same  probleir 
this  element  is  basic  in  every  dj 
child.  Given  a  chance,  they  will  if 
valiant  war  against  affliction.  Thl 
endure  their  chastisement  cheel 
every  hour  they  will  practice  sclf-l 
They  will  progress,  grow  bigger,  (I 
more  self-reliant  as  they  push  f(l 
through  the  strife  of  daily  livingl 
betic  children  can  be  great  little  m| 
women  if  given  a  chance. 

The  attitude  of  the  child  towa 
illness  depends  solely  upon  the 
standing  and  the  training  given  rl 
his  parents.    Unless  he  is  taughll 
the  beginning  that  he  need  not  bj 
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and  that  he  still  "belongs,"  no 

of  care  or  planning  will  give  him 

nal,  balanced  outlook. 

make  him  believe  that  his  prob- 

the    most    important    in    the 

Jii-Hdon't  dote  upon  him,  or  take  the 
Xjnsibility  of  his  care.     1  his   is 
him  as  a  diabetic  and  also  as  a 
being. 
IS  the  adult  diabetic  must  learn 

)\      self  the  importance  of  daily  rou- 

his  personal  care,  so  must  the 

taught  to  give  himself  this  same 

are.     Cleanliness    and    honesty 

be    two    basic    characteristics. 

less   of   his    body    will   prevent 

nnecessary  illnesses.   Honesty  in 

Dg  habits  will  safeguard  his  life. 

■ 'j    sons  in  Personal  Hygiene 

Hit  I 

the  child  of  five  or  six  can  be 

,,n.    i  daily  routine.   With  Cathy,  we 

i,..    y  emphasizing  the  importance  of 

5      ihing  her  teeth  morning  and  eve- 

her  taking  a  daily  bath  and  wear- 

n  underwear  and  socks.  She  also 

to  care  for  her  fingernails  and 

with  an  orangewood  stick  dipped 

side.  We  taught  her  never  to  cut 

nails  but  to  keep  them  smooth 

t:  -     emery  board. 

ij,     ie  could  count.  I  taught  her  to 

thti     er  own  tests  for  sugar.   It  would 

this:  "Five  drops  of  urine,  ten 

tf  water.  Now  drop  one  Clinitest 

nto  the  test  tube.  Now  watch  the 

eaj    i  in  the  test  tube!    Put  down  in 

;  .    otebook  the  color  you  see.    For 

it  down  a  zero;  for  green  mark 

"R  which  means  trace;  for  orange 

vn  two  per  cent.  But  we  don't  like 

own  two  per  cent,  for  that  means 

is  wrong." 
hild  complains  of  constant  hun- 
ugh  his  diabetes  is  under  control 
is  getting  the  prescribed  amount 
this  indicates  (a)  that  there  is 
ugh  bulk  in  his  diet,  (b)  Unusual 
i  or  even  average  growth  is  the 
of  his  sudden,  insatiable  hunger. 
ore,  before  making  any  changes  in 
s  diet,  consult  your  physician.  In 
ra  to  extra  bulk  the  child   may 
ocrease  of  protein,  fat  and  carbo- 
Never   change   the   diet   pre- 
on  except   upon   advice  of  your 
ion. 

child  should  have  a   monthly 

>   by    his    physician    and    even 

he  appears  to  be  under  perfect 

certainly  not  more  than  three 


months  should  pass  without  consulta- 
tion as  to  whether  there  should  be  diet 
changes  to  allow  for  growth  and 
development. 

Vitamins  are  never  more  important 
than  during  the  development  period  of  a 
child.  But  if  it  did  nothing  more  than 
help  decrease  the  desire  for  sweets,  its 
inclusion  would  be  invaluable.  The 
physician  should  prescribe  the  amount 
of  vitamin-B  complex  to  be  used. 

Vitamins  A  and  C  are  in  my  opinion 
equally  as  essential  as  vitamin-B  com- 
plex. The  growing  child — particularly 
the  diabetic  child — should  take  an  ample 
amount  daily,  but  like  vitamin  B.  they 
should  be  given  in  amounts  prescribed 
by  your  physician. 

If  his  diabetes  is  under  good  control 
you  need  never  limit  the  amount  of  ex- 
ercise he  takes,  provided  extra  carbo- 
hydrate is  taken  to  compensate  for  extra 
activity.  A  normal  amount  of  exercise 
is  taken  into  consideration  when  the 
child's  diet  is  prescribed,  and  since  the 
diet  for  most  children  includes  mid- 
morning  and  midafternoon  feedings, 
carbohydrate  is  taken  every  two  to  three 
hours  and  extra  carbohydrate  is  not  re- 
quired unless  an  unusual  amount  of  ex- 
ercise is  taken.  The  child  who  visits  his 
physician  monthly  has  the  advantage  of 
having  his  condition,  plus  the  demands 
of  normal  growth,  constantly  watched. 
Under  the  competent  guide  of  his  doctor, 
he  can  lead  a  normal,  active  life. 

An  interesting  thing  about  diabetic 
children  is  that  almost  without  excep- 
tion they  are  leaders  in  their  work  and 
play.  Their  marks  are  high  and  they  ex- 
cel in  one  or  several  subjects.  In  games 
they  outplay  their  competitors.  In 
Cathy's  case,  she  was  captain  of  her 
volleyball  team  for  two  successive  years 
and  this  past  year  she  was  chosen  cap- 
tain of  athletics.  She  can  outdistance 
most  children  her  age  in  the  swimming 
pool.  She  dives  from  the  high  board  with 
the  greatest  of  ease,  and  not  long  ago  1 
watched  her  practice  the  double  jack- 
knife! 

Yes,  these  diabetic  children  have  a 
way  of  forging  ahead  in  the  face  of  all 
odds.  Every  day  they  meet  the  challenge 
to  survive.  The  fighting  spirit  is  second 
nature.  They  learn  early  to  use  the  best 
tools  life  has  to  offer — honesty,  patience, 
self-denial,  courage!  the  end 


This  article  is  a  part  of  the  forthcoming 
book  Eating  Together,  to  be  released 
by  Farrar  and  Straus  in  September. 


See  the  General  Electric  Automatic  Toaster  at  your  retailer's 

General  Electric  Automatic  Toaster 
keeps  your  toast  warm  till  you  want  it,  or  pops  it  up ! 

Pops  up  or  keeps  warm ! 

Hot  toast,  hot  eggs — the  perfect  combination!  The 
General  Electric  Toaster  makes  sure  you  get  them 
that  way  every  morning.  It  has  a  new  feature — a 
built-in  device  to  pop  your  toast  up  or  keep  it  warm 
till  the  eggs  are  ready. 

Toasts  exactly  as  you  like  it  I 

However  you  like  your  toast — light,  medium,  or  dark 
— you  can  have  it.  Just  set  the  control.  This  toaster 
will  deliver  toast  to  your  taste — whether  you  toast 
one  slice  or  twenty! 

Snap-in  Crumb  Tray  I 

Gone  are  the  days  when  it  took  all  morning  to  get  the 
crumbs  out  of  the  toaster.  This  shiny,  sturdy  beauty 
has  a  snap-in  crumb  tray — you  can  give  it  a  complete 
cleaning  in  less  than  a  minute.  General  Electric 
Company,  Bridgeport  2,  Connecticut. 

"Toast  to  Your  Taste — Every  Time" 


GENERAL 


ELECTRIC 
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To  Dad  With  Love 


By  BERT  BACHARACH 

I  LOOK  forward  to  Father's  Day  on  June  19th  with 
a  mixture  of  anticipation  and  trepidation.  I  like 
to  give  and  I  like  to  get — who  doesn't?  So  shown  on 
this  page  is  a  selection  of  gifts  that  should  help  to 
solve  my  own  problems  and  yours.  They  cover  sug- 
gestions to  suit  a  wide  range  of  tastes,  ages  and  pocket- 
books. 

Frankly,  I  didn't  look  for  fancy,  hard-to-find  gim- 
micks. I  put  the  emphasis  on  just  plain  practicality 
and  leisure-time  activities.  You'll  find  many  a  good 
gift  idea  that  I  didn't  have  room  to  include.  So  con- 
sider these  just  some  categorical  suggestions. 

I  would  like  to  add  right  here  a  word  to  the  shop- 
wise:  Shop  early.  There's  the  advantage  of  better 
assortments  and  elbow  room  for  thinking.  Browse, 
if  you  must,  but  have  a  general  idea  of  what  you 
want  so  that  you  avoid  foot-wearying  wandering 
through  stores.  Know  your  dad's  sizes,  particularly  if 
you  are  buying  wearing  apparel.  And  remember,  a 
gift  certificate  is  always  open  sesame  to  buy  that 
gadget  or  hand-painted  tie  he  wants  but  feels  he 
can't  afford.  the  end 
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Those  Faraway  Places 
are  seeing  more  folks 
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You  spot  them  in  the  moun- 
tains and  you  see  them  along 
the  shore. 

You  find  them  floating  easily 
over  bumpy  back  roads,  drinking 
in  the  loveliness  of  quiet,  tucked- 
away  country  —  and  quite  plainly 
they  are  having  the  time  of  their 
motoring  lives. 

They're  the  lucky  folks  who  got 
in  on  Dynaflowt  early  —  and  you 
should  really  hear  them  bubble 
about  this  wholly  new  wonder- 
drive. 

Ihey'll  tell  you  they  slide  through 
city  streets  like  a  needle  through 
old  linen,  so  smoothly  does  Dyna- 


flow  handle  the  toughest  traffic 
tangle. 

They  find  that  stoplights  are  no 
longer  a  nerve-wearing  struggle 
to  see  who  can  get  away  first  and 
shift  fastest  —  just  touch  your  toe 
to  Dynaflow,  and  away  you  go  in 
one  silken  build-up  of  power. 

They  swear  the  miles  are  shorter 
when  oil  does  what  gears  used  to 
do.  A  "comfortable"  day's  driv- 
ing is  miles  longer  than  before  — 
and  you  reach  those  faraway 
places  more  rested,  more  relaxed, 
more  ready  for  fun. 

Oo  Dynaflow  scores  where  we 
most  hoped  it  would  —  with  the 


good  people  who  sit  behind  a 
Buick  wheel. 

Hailed  everywhere  as  an  engi- 
neering triumph,  it's  an  even  big- 
ger success  with  motorists  who 
want  to  be  first  with  the  best 
things  in  cars. 

Who  knows  —  maybe  it's  the  kind 
of  drive  you've  been  wishing  for, 
too! 

Why  not  find  out  by  asking  your 
Buick  dealer  for  a  Dynaflow 
demonstration  —  quickest  way  to 
satisfy  yourself  that  you  ought  to 
have  a  firm  order  in. 

BUICK  division  of  GENERAL  MOTORS 

Tune  in  HENRY  J.  TAYLOR.  ABC  Network,  every  Monday  evening. 


J  Dynoftow  Dr,*t  is  standard  on  ROADMASTER.  optional  or  exfro  cost  on  SUPER  models. 


BUiCK  alone  has  ail  these  features 

Silk-smooth  DYNAFLOW  DRIVE'  •  FULL-VIEW  VISION  from  enlarged  glosi  area  •  SWING-EASY 
DOORS  and  easy  access  •  "LIVING  SPACE"  INTERIORS  with  Deep  ■  Cradle  cushions  •  Buoyant -riding 
QUADRUFLEX  COIL  SPRINGING  •  Ltvely  FIREBALL  STRAIGHT  ■  EIGHT  POWER  with  SELF-SETTING 
VALVE  LIFTERS  plus  Hl-POISED  ENGINE  MOUNTINGS  •  Cruiser-Line  VENTIPORTS  -  Low-pressure 
tires  on  SAFETY.  RIDE  RIMS  •  DUREX  BEARINGS,  main  and  connecting  rods  •  BOOT  BY  FISHER 
'Standard  on  ROADMASTER.  opiionol  of  txlro  coil  on  SUPER  models. 

When  better  automnhllem  are  built  III  14  K  will  build  them 


bt  is  the  Super  Model 51  4-door  Sedan.  White  tide- 
till  ttrei,   at  ilJuttrated,  available  at  extra  nit. 
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RAYON  TROPICAL 


^Ckraotf^  &<tfitia  ^MorfneM  t*s  eooCAayo*/ 


The  moment  you  slip  into  an  Airgora-Spun,  you'll  be  happily  startled  to 
find  you're  now  able  to  enjoy  such  exceptional  value  in  a  smart  looking 
summer  suit.  A  suit  that  avoids  a  crumpled  pajama  look  on  the  stickiest 
days . . .  stays  bandbox  neat  even  after  dry  cleaning.  Outstanding  pattern 
effects  and  colors  in  icy  cool,  featherweight  rayon,  skillfully  tailored  by 
Rose  Brothers.  This  blending  of  distinctive  design  with  fine  quality  fabric, 
means  satisfying  summer-long  comfort  for  you  —  plus  a  new  enhancing 
touch  to  your  wardrobe.  (All  for  a  very  slight  touch  of  the  wallet.) 

A  wide  array  of  pastel  and  darker  tones,  stripes,  tick  weaves,  checks,  sharkskin  $QO50 

effects.  At  leading  stores  from  coast  to  coast. 

AIR60RA-SPUN   SLACKS   in  distinctively  new  fabric  effects  and  colors.  $805 

ROSE  BROTHERS  INC.  275  Seventh  Avenue  •  New  York  1 


I  mS  KING  OF  THE  SAFECRACK*! 


Continued  from  page  25 


so  we  kept  spraying  the  vault  with  water, 
trying  to  cool  it  off.  The  summer  night 
was  hot  outside,  and  it  wasn't  long  until 
the  basement  was  like  a  Turkish  bath. 
My  welding  mask  kept  getting  fogged, 
and  pretty  soon  Joe  Bertsch  was  as  rest- 
less as  a  big  cat.  We  had  buzzer  lines  laid 
out  all  over  the  place— one  man  inside  on 
the  main  floor  and  two  shifting  around 
outside. 

About  midnight  we  got  a  three-buzz 
signal  and  I  jumped  like  a  guy  with  a  hot- 
foot. I  waited.  One  minute  .  .  .  two  min- 
utes. Sometimes  you  die  with  every  tick 
of  your  watch  and  you  swear  you'll  take 
up  something  quiet  and  refined,  like 
writing  bum  checks.  Then  suddenly  it's 
clear,  and  you  go  on. 

Stolen  Oxygen  Peters  Out 

About  three  in  the  morning  we  had 
only  a  couple  of  inches  to  go.  I  switched 
to  the  reserve  tanks  and  started  the  cut- 
ter. But  the  flame  looked  funny. 

Then  I  realized  that  I  wasn't  getting 
any  oxygen  and  I  told  Big  Harry  to  turn 
the  cock. 

"I  did,"  he  said. 

"Turn  it  some  more." 

He  fooled  with  the  tank  a  moment  but 
nothing  happened.  My  nerves  were 
crawling  around  like  maggots.  I  tore  off 
my  mask  and  tested  the  hose  and  the 
burner.  I  banged  the  oxygen  tank  and 
got  the  gas  flowing  all  right.  But  there 
was  something  wrong  with  it.  It  was  as 
dead  as  a  guy  in  the  hot  seat.  So  was  I. 
Big  Harry  was  standing  there  and  sud- 
denly I  belted  him  with  the  hose. 

"Where 'd  you  get  this  tank?" 


"Stole  it  from  the  city  street 
ment,  like  you  said." 

"You  big  dumb  ox,"  I  said. 

"Yeah,"  Bertsch  chimed  in.  "I  ] 
let  him  have  it." 

Big  Harry  backed  away  and  sl| 
into  a  chair.    The  rest  of  us 
like  characters  in  a  wax  museur 
body  said  a  word.  We  were  all  sic 
we  knew  it  wasn't  Big  Harry's  fav 
should  have  tested  the  stuff.   Ma  I 
should  have  stolen  it  from  some 
place.  Even  now  I  get  mad  when  j 
that  maybe  some  grafting  contrac 
chiseling  the  city  with  a  lot  of  de 
gen.   I  don't  really  know.    I  onl>| 
that  we  missed  the  greatest  haul  [ 
tory  by  an  inch  or  two.    The  lo  ( 
there  all  right.   Fourteen  million 
and  bonds.   The  Maccabees  admi 
to  the  press  the  next  day,  and 
said    we   could   have   negotiated 
chunk  of  the  bonds.  We'd  have  be 
for  life. 

It  was  almost  daylight  when  wel 
ered  from  the  shock  and  tried  desp| 
to  drill  or  peel  the  ruined  door. 
gave  it  a  dose  of  soup,  hoping  to  I 
that  last  thin  plate.  But  it  was  J 
Just  to  be  ornery,  we  went  upstaf 
blew  the  little  office  safe.  We  got ! 
in  cash  and  postage  stamps,  and 
was  so  sore  he  told  me  to  give  it] 
policemen's  benefit  fund. 

We  never  felt  the  same  about  II 
after  the  Maccabees  fiasco.  Sometl 
think  it  changed  my  luck.  It  wasnf 
thing  I  could  put  my  finger  on.  N ! 
was  different.  We  went  right  on  wcjj 

We  even  signed  up  a  bunch 
men  like  Cheeny  Grenager,  a  gre 


Jl/ ATING — with  Charlotte  Adams 


Gumbo  from  the  Gumbo  Shop,  New  Orleans,  La. 


THE  Gumbo  Shop  occupies  the 
ground  floor  at  621  St.  Peter  Street 
in  the  French  Quarter  of  New  Or- 
leans. It's  just  exactly  what  its  name 
implies — a  place  to  eat  gumbo  and 
a  place  to  buy  gumbo  to  take  home. 
Here's  a  recipe  that  Maud,  the 
restaurant's  noble  cook,  gave  me. 
You  may  use  crab  meat  if  hard-shell 
crabs  are  not  available,  although 
they  give  the  dish  a  flavorsome 
touch.  Specialty  food  shops  sell  file 
powder,  or  you  can  send  to  the 
Gumbo  Shop  for  it. 

GUMBO 

i  Tbsp.  shortening 
1  Tbsp.  flour 
i  cup  diced  celery 
1  small  onion,  minced 
1  clove  garlic,  mashed 
i  lb.  shrimp,  shelled  and  cleaned 
3  hard-shell  crabs  (scald,  clean  and 
crack  in  half) 


|  lb.  ham,  diced 

1  green  pepper,  chopped 

i  can  tomato  paste 

i  pint  water 

1  qt.  chicken  or  turkey  broth 

1  small  bay  leaf 

Pinch  of  thyme 

1  tsp.  salt 

i  tsp.  black  pepper 

Cayenne  to  taste 

1  sprig  parsley,  minced 

i  tsp.  file'  powder 

Make  a  roux  by  browning  the 
flour  in  the  melted  shortening.  Add 
celery,  onion  and  garlic  and  cook 
over  a  slow  flame  until  clear.  Then 
add  shrimp  and  crab  and  cook  for 
five  minutes.  To  this  add  the  ham. 
green  pepper,  tomato  paste  and  all 
ingredients  except  the  file  and  pars- 
ley. Simmer  one  hour.  Just  before 
serving  stir  in  f\\€  and  parsley. 
Makes  a  meal  for  4  with  boiled  rice. 
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ig  downtown  theater. 
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specialized  on  cannon-ball  safes 

er  tough  keisters;  Colonel  Hugh 

c,  a  college  graduate  and  organi- 

I   genius;    George    Garibaldi,    a 

an  Quentin  graduate  who  could 

on  rods;  and  George  Bisset,  a  pete- 

the  old  school.   They  were  tops 

business  and  with  their  help  we 

ic  crib  after  another  in  the  East 

ddle  West.  For  instance,  we  had 

cutting  paper  dolls  in  Cinein- 


city  stn 

,.  a    lere  we  clipped  the  Southern  Rail- 
« ma    ,. 


the    Duttenhofer    Building 


get  dizzy  even  talking  about  the 
'  b  Railway  job  because  we  got 
■  ie  place  by  using  a  collapsible 
'  ind  crawling  high  above  the  street 
je  building  to  another.  We  milked 
in  Alexandria,  Kentucky,  and 
fortune  out  of  a  big  store  safe  in 


J*,   ne  state.   As  I  said,  nothing  was 
d.  But  after  that,  things  began  go- 


ong.   They  weren't  really  serious. 

y  got  shot.  Nobody  was  grabbed 

cops. 

I  began  to  feel  shaky  after  the  Sin- 


m  sorry,  < 
who 


ir!    And  you're  the  gentle- 
didn't    want    gravy,    too! 


REAMER  KELLER 


job.   The  only  reason  we  had 
ck  to  Detroit  for  that  one  after  a 
yoff  was  because  my  brother  Lou 
the  plant  himself  and  claimed 
personally  seen  petroleum  being 
into  dollar  bills.   Everything  was 
smoothly  that  night  and  I  was 
bout  to  touch  off  the  shot  on  the 
hen  one  of  the  two  night  watchmen 
tied  up  got  an  arm  loose.   He 
up  a   book   from   a  table  and 
it  at  the  telephone.   The  instru- 
hit  the  floor,  the  operator  started 
'  g,  'Hello — hello — "  and  the  guard 
i  for  the  police. 

Narrow  Escape  from  Murder 

j  Bertsch,  our  hot-tempered,  old- 
safeblower,  would  have  killed  him. 
foe  was  off  that  night,  and  Cox  was 
:nt  to  sock  the  guy.  I  blew  the  safe 
aiiately  and  the  door  swung  free, 
scrambled  for  the  cash  and  got  out 
ear  gate  just  as  the  cops  showed  up. 
lother  dumb  guard  almost  finished 
Pittsburgh.  I  say  "dumb"  because 
•xperienced   watchman   knows  that 

:  olowers  caught  with  the  goods  are 
ugh  for  keeps  and  will  murder  the 

;  hman  first  and  worry  about  the  pen- 
afterward.  We  were  working  on  the 
:  safe  at  the  National  Biscuit  Com- 
''s  big  bakery  in  East  Liberty,  just 
de  Pittsburgh,  and  we  had  put  the 
on  three  guards.  The  safe  was  an 
miliar  foreign  make  and  took  four 
rate  shots.   While  I  was  cussing  it, 

J  of  the  guards  broke  out  of  a  wood 
!  we  had  wrapped  around  him.    I 
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don't  know  where  he  went,  but  a  few 
minutes  later  I  got  that  terrible  three- 
buzz  signal.  Cox  jumped  toward  the  win- 
dow and  peeked  through  the  shade. 

"Herb!"  he  cried.  "The  street's  lousy 
with  bulls.   We're  sunk." 

I  scooped  up  the  currency  and  we 
stuffed  it  into  flour  sacks.  We  tucked 
those  into  our  belts  and  hightailed  down 
the  hall  to  a  large  janitor's-supply  room. 
We  had  stowed  some  white  work  clothes 
there  earlier — the  kind  worn  by  the  bak- 
ers— and  we  nervously  slipped  them  on. 
After  that,  u  was  every  man  for  him- 
self. I  ran  into  one  of  the  big  shops, 
grabbed  a  hand  truck  and  pushed  it 
toward  a  couple  of  hundred  men  making 
bread.  "Hey!"  I  yelled.  "1  hear  there's  a 
gang  of  crooks  trapped  in  the  building. 
Let's  beat  it  before  the  shooting  starts." 
That  did  it.  They  fell  over  one  another 
getting  to  the  exits — and  all  of  my  guys 
were  pushed  out  with  them. 

By  the  time  we  piled  into  our  getaway 
cars,  the  cops  had  floodlighted  the  office 
and  thrown  a  cordon  around  the  plant. 
It  took  me  two  hours  to  get  over  the 
shakes,  but  now.  looking  back, 
it  seems  only  one  tense  scene  in 
a  long  and  exciting  play.  Every 
major  crime,  I  feel,  is  nothing 
but  a  series  of  dramatic  inci- 
dents based  on  the  eternal  con- 
flict between  the  villains  and 
the  law.  We  loved  playing  these 
dangerous  roles,  but  we  could 
never  predict  the  last  act.  I've 
seen  some  actors  blow  their 
lines  under  stress  and  freeze, 
while  others  ad-libbed  their 
way  out. 

Burglars  are  much  the  same. 
An  amateur  would  have  muffed 
the  Pittsburgh  crisis  and  ended 
up  in  jail  or  in  an  icebox  down 
at  the  morgue.  But  we  re- 
hearsed our  productions  as 
carefully  as  the  players  in  a 
Broadway  show — with  one  eye 
on  the  box  office  and  the  other 
on  our  lives — and  when  things 
went  haywire  we  took  them  in 
stride. 

Incidentally,  I  insisted  on  dis- 
guises for  every  man  on  a  job 
and  we  had  costumes  for  al- 
most any  kind  of  situation.  We 
never  wore  masks,  because  they 
had  a  tendency  to  make  people  panicky. 
Instead,  we  used  false  mustaches,  beards 
or  sideburns  and,  with  a  little  make-up, 
that  was  enough. 

Bertsch  never  tackled  a  mark  without 
his  Charlie  Chaplin  mustache — it  made 
his  flat  face  look  like  a  plate  with  a  fly 
on  it.  Jack  Peer,  the  Toledo  mobster, 
liked  droopy  Cossack  mustaches,  and 
Cox  wore  long  sideburns.  We  never  wor- 
ried about  eyewitnesses  because,  as  any 
psychologist  will  tell  you,  few  people  can 
remember  accurately  what  they  see  under 
emotional  pressure.  We  proved  that  in 
our  raid  on  the  brownstone  castle  of 
Mrs.  Charlotte  King  Palmer  at  59  East 
Ninetieth  Street  in  New  York. 

Mrs.  Palmer  was  a  wealthy  actress 
who  owned  a  fabulous  string  of  pearls 
and  a  lot  of  other  expensive  rocks;  our 
casing  reports  indicated  she  was  very 
careless.  Joe  Bertsch,  Doc  Redding,  our 
casing  expert,  and  a  roughneck  named 
Charley  Stahl — you'll  hear  more  of  him 
— broke  into  the  lady's  mansion  one  No- 
vember night  equipped  with  nothing 
more  than  phony  whiskers.  The  boys 
were  there  almost  twelve  hours,  working 
right  in  front  of  Mrs.  Palmer  and  two 
servants  much  of  the  time,  but  the  de- 
scriptions she  gave  the  police  were  way 
off. 

"I  guess  I  was  a  fool  to  put  so  much 
money  in  jewels,"  she  said,  "but  I  loved 
them.  Now  I'm  ruined."  She  wasn't  far 
wrong.  It  was  one  of  the  largest  single 
hauls  we  ever  made,  and  after  all  these 
years  that  necklace  still  makes  me  poetic. 
It  had  210  matched  pearls — exquisite 
things— and  cost  Mrs.  Palmer  5300,000 
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KAWOODIt 


Condensing  fitment  cools 
and  cleanses  smoke.  Synchro- 
Stem  makes  Kaywoodie  easy 
to  clean. 


KAYWOODIE 
CIGAR  HOLDER  $3.50 

Briar  of  beautiful   natural 

grain.  Light  and  comfortable. 

Fitment   stops   5    milligrams 

of    tar    every    time    you 

smoke  a  cigar.  $3.50  at 

dealers. 


CUT  OUT,  PUT  IN  ENVELOPE,  lid  MAIL  6.11.490 
Kaywoodie  Co..  630  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  20. 
T'l-ase  Bend  pamphlet  picturing  in  colors  49 
Kaywoodie  Pipes  and  holders,  without  charge  or 
"follow-up"': 
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when  she  bought  it  from  Leo  Sachs  in 
Paris.  I  hated  to  break  up  that  necklace 
but  we  couldn't  fence  it  any  other  way; 
we  eventually  sold  it  in  three  strands.  I 
really  wanted  to  give  it  to  Helen,  but 
masterpieces  like  that  are  no  fun  for  a 
girl  if  she  can't  wear  them  for  other 
women  to  envy. 

The  rest  of  Mrs.  Palmer's  sparklers 
were  worth  another  $400,000,  including 
diamond-studded  hairpins  the  boys  had 
to  lift  from  her  coiffure.  There  were  40 
detectives  working  on  our  little  mystery, 
but  what  flattered  me  most  was  Detective 
Tom  Corrigan's  remark.  "This  was  the 
work  of  a  master  thief,"  he  said,  "stage- 
managed  with  infinite  detail." 

With  the  Palmer  job  out  of  the  way, 
we  voted  to  resume  operations  in  Cali- 
fornia. We  were  not  exactly  strangers 
there,  because  most  of  the  gang  had  in- 
vested money  in  West 
Coast  property  and  spent 
their  vacations  in  southern 
California  beach  houses. 
Several  owned  homes  in 
respectable  neighborhoods, 
and  their  friends  didn't 
dream  that  they  were  safe- 
blowers. 

In  my  own  case  I  had 
bought  a  home  at  1508 
West  Santa  Barbara  Ave- 
nue in  Los  Angeles — the 
first  of  half  a  dozen  houses, 
apartments  and  hotels  I  ac- 
quired with  my  profits 
from  crime.  I  shared  an 
office  on  Hill  Street  with 
two  attorneys,  a  court  re- 
porter and  an  ex-judge. 
They  knew  me  as  a  real- 
estate  operator  and  elected 
me  to  their  lodge.  They 
must  have  got  quite  a  jolt 
when  their  dignified  pal 
was  exposed  as  a  master 
crook. 

It  was  also  in  Los  An- 
geles that  I  had  met  Helen. 

She  was  then  a  law  stu- 
dent at  the  University  of 
Southern  California,  and  I 
gave  her  a  job  in  my  office 
so  she  could  earn  enough 
to  finish  school. 

It  was  months  before  I 
confessed  the  real  nature 
of  my  business,  but  by  that 
time  it  didn't  seem  to  mat- 
ter to  her.  She  wanted  to 
live  in  a  hurry  and  maybe 
she  wanted  to  die  the  same 
way.  I  don't  know.  But 
there  were  never  any  false 
motivations  involved.  We  knew  what 
we  were  doing.  We  planned  the  jobs  to- 
gether and  we  shared  the  thrills  and  the 
risks.  Helen's  uncanny  clairvoyance  was 
respected  by  the  whole  mob  and  if  she 
nixed  a  mark,  we  dropped  it  cold.  And 
when  the  showdown  came,  as  I  knew  it 
would,  Helen  was  the  only  one  who 
didn't  run.  1  think  she  must  have  known, 
in  her  strange  and  silent  way,  that  our 
secret  world  was  going  to  smash. 


Honor  Among  Safeblowers 

While  the  guys  in  the  mob  were  taking 
it  easy  on  the  beaches,  Cox  and  I  lined  up 
a  string  of  marks  from  San  Diego  to 
Portland.  We  were  in  virgin  territory 
without  any  rivals  around  and  wanted  to 
make  the  most  of  it.  The  underworld 
usually  knows  where  the  top  safeblowers 
are  working,  and  it  was  an  unwritten  law 
that  no  peteman  would  case  a  job  already 
under  surveillance  by  another  mob. 

The  Fifth  Street  Store  in  downtown 
Los  Angeles,  as  it  was  then  called,  was 
our  first  choice.  I  was  sitting  in  a  den- 
tist's office  across  the  street  one  after- 
noon and  just  happened  to  look  across 
the  street.  I  saw  two  men  and  a  woman 
beside  a  huge  safe  in  the  store  counting 
stacks  of  folding  money.  I  forgot  all 
about  my  aching  molar  and  went  right 


over  to  investigate.  At  the  cashier's  cage, 
I  asked  for  a  non-existent  employee 
and  hung  around  just  long  enough  to 
appraise  the  six-foot  crib.  It  was  so  old  it 
must  have  been  brought  there  by  the  first 
settler.  I  figured  a  rag-shot  over  the  dial 
would  do  it.  We  laid  the  groundwork  in 
our  customary  thorough  manner  and 
muscled  our  way  into  the  joint  one  warm 
night  in  March. 

I  was  uneasy  that  night — I  don't  know 
why.  Call  it  a  hunch,  or  a  premonition, 
or  anything  you  like.  Just  before  we 
started  into  the  store,  I  dipped  a  tooth- 
pick into  my  bottle  of  nitroglycerin  and 
ran  it  across  my  tongue.  I  had  got  into 
that  habit  because  the  stuff  always  gave 
me  a  quick  lift.  I  needed  it.  I  guess  it 
was  Walter  Lacey  who  had  me  worried. 
Lacey  was  a  new  man  brought  out  from 
Toledo,  and  I  had  promised  to  give  him 


KATHERINE   OSANH 


Too  Much  World 


I  went  to  the  Park  with  an  elegant  book 

And  picked  out  a  bench  in  a  leaf-awninged  nook. 

Well,  while  I  was  hoping  the  bushes  would  hide  me, 

A  portable  radio  sat  down  beside  me, 

And,  clearing  its  throat,  it  proceeded  to  blare 

Commercials  and  jive  on  the  resonant  air. 

The  robins  were  silenced;  the  doves  stopped  their 

cooing 
To  see  what  this  odious  gimcrack  was  doing. 
We  left  in  a  body  but  sad  to  relate 
We  ran  into  more  at  a  furious  rate. 

— MARGARET   FISHRACK 


a  tryout  on  the  Fifth  Street  Store.  He 
claimed  he  had  a  lot  of  experience,  but 
he  looked  like  a  sponge  to  me. 

I  decided  to  start  him  off  easy.  I  as- 
signed him  to  watch  the  two  night  guards 
after  we  had  handcuffed  them,  and  I  went 
upstairs  to  blow  the  box.  I  was  just  stick- 
ing a  fulminating  cap  into  the  drilled  cup 
when  I  got  a  three-buzz  signal  that  jerked 
me  up  like  a  whipped  dog.  I  was  still 
holding  my  breath  when  I  heard  a  gun- 
shot down  below.  It  sounded  like  a  can- 
non; my  mouth  felt  as  though  it  were  full 
of  sand.  I  dropped  everything  and 
bounded  over  to  the  stair  well.  Cox  was 
just  coming  up,  two  steps  at  a  time,  and 
I  could  hear  him  panting.  "It  was  that 
damn'  fool  Lacey,"  he  said.  "He's  all 
junked  up.  One  of  the  watchmen  got 
away  and  Lacey  blasted  him." 

"Did  he  kill  him?" 

"No.  The  guy  dived  into  an  elevator. 
Look  out!   Here  he  comes  now." 

We  ducked  behind  the  cage  and,  sure 
enough,  the  elevator  stopped  and  the 
door  slid  open.  The  white-faced  guard, 
started  out  and  I  told  him  to  get  his  hands 
up.  He  slammed  the  door  before  we 
could  move,  and  dropped  to  the  next 
floor.  We  played  tag  with  him  for  a  cou- 
ple of  minutes,  until  he  got  smart  and 
froze  the  cage  between  floors.  I  sent  for 
Lacey.  He  came  up  rattling  like  a  couple 


of  dice,  and  I  snatched  the  rod  ov*. 
hand.  I  accused  him  of  hitting  th< 
and  he  admitted  it. 

"What  do  I  do  now?"  he  yappj 
"Nothing,"  I  said.    "You're  t 
Sit  down  and  take  a  lesson  in  j 
while  I  finish  this  job." 

I  blew  the  safe  a  few  minutes 
expecting  the  cops  to  bust  in  a 
ment.  The  haul  was  so  big  we 
steal  four  suitcases  from  the  lugj 
partment  to  carry  the  swag. 

Too  Much  Silver  for  Sal 

Later  that  night,  in  Cox's  co 
Manhattan  Beach,  we  found  lha 
dition  to  the  green  stuff  and  the 
we  had  about  $10,000  in  silver 
narily  we  left  the  hard  stuff  bet 
cause  it  was  awkward  to  carry  a 
forever  to  get  into 
tion.  But  I  had  a  g 
for  this.  I  filled  up  z 
with  $5,000  in  co 
shoved  it  at  Lacey  * 

"There's    your    j 
said.     "Now   beat  I 
don't  come  back."[ 
Six  years  later,  jj 
was  temporarily  in  f 
cinnati   jail   as   a 
ment  witness,  I  nq 
ragged  old  tramp  9 
down  the  hall  wiftj 
He  turned  his  bl 
on  me  and   said, 
Herb."    It  was  W; 
cey,  the  once  dap[ 
man,   now  turned 
complete  stumble 
gave  him   ten   bu 
never  saw  him  a 
Needless  to  say, 
was  delighted  with 
idends  from  the  I 
geles  store  job.    S< 
To   me  there  was 
something  enjoyabl 
atmosphere  of  thest 
partment-store    bu; 
almost     like    wort 
home.    I  loved  to 
around,    when    the 
time,    sniffing    the 
bottles    on    the    p 
counter,  trying  on 
coat    or    testing    1 
chairs  in  the  furnit 
partment.  Cox  had 
too.    He   always   1 
snatch  a  bag  of  | 
even   though   we 
other  coins  behind, 
daffy  about  pennies ' 
ask  me  why — and  on  Sundays  h<  vi 
throw  them  around  the  street  f 
handful  and  watch  the  kids  sciffl 
for  them. 

After  that  we  took  a  lot  of  otheifl 
including  Hale  Brothers  in  San  R 
cisco  and  Whitthorne  &  Swan  i 
land.  They  paid  off  so  well  t 
started  casing  Bullock's  in  Los  / 
a  job  that  should  have  coughed  u 
half  a  million.  But  we  never  got 
to  Bullock's — or  any  other  store, 
thing  happened  that  changed  nvj 
Something  big.  Something  I  shouj 
left  alone.  It  ruined  me. 
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•  The  one  thing  that  Herlrt 
Wilson  should  have  left  al  m 
was  the  United  States  it  11.1 
When  he  started  robbing  gtr 
ernment  postal  trucks,  the  p 
and  treachery  of  his  crimes 
creased  until  they  were  too 
to  be  controlled.  Read  the  c 
eluding  installment  of  this  < 
matic  series 
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Sunday-go-to-meeting . . .  Monday-go-to-work  car. . . 
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amazing  new  Kaiser  Travelci 


low  price  20S« 


Just  a  push  ami  a  pull  and  you  convert  this  luxurious  six  passenger  sedan  into  a  sturdy  cargo 
carrier.  That's  right!  One  moment  a  glorious  six  passenger  Kaiser  4-door  sedan  ...next,  a  carrier 
with  a  freight  compartment  big  enough  to  take  a  hale  of  hay  and  a  couple  of  milk  cans  or  a 
month's  supply  of  groceries;  everything  you  need  for  a  week's  camping,  a  brace  of  bird  dogs 
with  guns  and  gear;  lumber,  saw  horse,  pipe  wrenches... or. . .get  this!  a  double  bed  ! 

Here's  a  practical  idea  that  will  be  applauded  and  applied  by  sportsmen,  farmers,  mer- 
chants, campers,  artisans,  resort  and  estate  owners. . .  and  everyone  else  who  sees,  in  the  multi- 
duty  Kaiser  Traveler,  a  car  that  pays  its  way  in  every  way. 

Come  in  and  roll  out  a  Kaiser  Traveler.  Flip  open  the  hatches,  slide  back  the  seats,  open 
up  the  roomy  cargo  space,  and  see  what  Kaiser  engineering  has  accomplished  to  give  you  the 
one  car  that  is  almost  as  good  as  owning  two. 

Your  nearest  Kaiser-Frazer  dealer  will  be  glad  to  give  you  a  demonstration ...  now ! 
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iscr.. .world's  lowest-price  hiy  car 

Listen  to  Walter  Wlnchell  every  Sunday  evening  ABC.  *f.o.b.  factory.  Transportation  and  local  taxes  (if  any)  additional.     ©1949  wueb-frazeb  sales  coup  .  »uo«  »un.  men. 
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Don't  do  it  the  hard  m 
Do  it  the  heiblljs  wmyl 
Serve  professional  cocktails 
—made  of  the  finest  liquors 
by  cocktail  specialists— villi 
no  fuss,  no  waste.  Just  stir 
with  ice  and  sene. 
G.  F.  Heublein  &  Bro..  Inc. 
Hartford.  Conn. 


THE  UNEXPECTED  NUDE 
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HEUBLEINS 
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might  become  habit-forming.  "No,"  he 
said.   "The  trouble  :s  in  my  mind." 

Paul  had  read  Freud  and  knew  all 
about  the  mind,  as  does  every  true 
modem  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
grubby  scientists  who  keep  muttering 
that  it  hasn't  even  been  located,  much 
explored.  But  if  you  have 
the  psychoanalytical  viewpoint,  as  Paul 
had,  you  know  you  possess  not  only  one 
mind  but  two.  or  possibly  three,  and  of 
these  the  unconscious  is  most  likely  to 
give  you  the  fantods.  or  galloping  willies. 

So  Paul  went  to  the  window  and 
looked  out  across  the  clam  flats  at  the 
sand  dunes  that  billowed  against  the  sky. 
"It's  that  girl,"  he  admitted.  "I  tried  to 
suppress  her — so  now  she's  become  a 
fixation.  I've  got  her  in  my  unconscious 
and  I  must  get  her  out."  He  realized 
that  he  was  talking  a  good  deal  to  him- 
self, but  he  supposed  that  was  simply  an- 
other psychological  symptom.  "The  way 
:o  get  rid  of  my  frustration."  he  decided. 
"is  to  paint  her  just  the  way  I  saw  her. 
even  though  it  if  calendar  art" 

He  strode  back  to  his  easel  and  spent 
the  rest  of  the  afternoon  painting  a  nude 
female  figure  asleep  in  the  dunes.  He 
worked  very  fast.  It  was  a  pure  cleansing 
operation,  and  when  he  stood  off  to  ob- 
serve the  result,  it  looked  like  it.  The 
picture  was  utterly  lifeless.  It  always 
would  be  lifeless,  unless — 

"Unless."  he  said  grimly,  as  he  started 
to  clean  his  brushes  in  the  gathering  twi- 
light. "I  can  get  the  girl  herself  to  pose 
for  me."  It  wzs  a  drastic  and  disturbing 
thought:  but  somehow  that  night  he  slept 
peacefully. 

THE  next  morning  he  went  early  to  the 
beach,  put  on  his  bathing  trunks  and 
planted  himself  on  the  sand  in  front  of 
the  bathhouse.  After  a  while,  a  rather  tall 
girl  in  a  rust-colored  bathing  suit  ap- 
peared from  the  women's  pavilion.  Her 
arms,  her  oval  face,  her  long  slender 
legs  were  all  smoothly  tanned  and  her 
hair  was  reddish  gold  in  the  sunlight. 

Paul  chose  the  direct  approach.  He 
got  up.  walked  over  to  her  and  intro- 
duced himself.  "I  just  want  to  say."  he 
said,  "that  I'm  sorry  about  yesterday 
morning."  He  knew  that  she  had  recog- 
nized him  instantly,  for  even  before  he 
-  ■  ^;rm  color  had  flooded  her 
cheeks.  It  was  a  long  time  since  he  had 
seen  a  girl  blush  and.  in  view  of  what  he 
wanted  of  her.  it  seemed  an  ill  omen. 

"Well."  the  girl  said.  "I  guess  it  was 
iult  for  going  to  sleep.    I  didn't 
mean  to.     But  you  didn't  have  to  just 
stand  there." 

"I  didn't  just  stand  there." 

"It  seemed  as  though  you  just  stood 
there." 

No.  no."  be  said.    "That  must  have 
been  an  optical  illusion,  because  I — " 

"You  acted  son  of  hypnotized." 

"I  wasn't  hypnotized!" 

"Then  why  did  you  stand  there?" 

"I  tell  you  I  didn't!  I  beat  it  as  soon 
as  I  could." 

"It  seemed  quite  a  long  time." 

"I  give  you  my  word  it  was  a  matter 
of  seconds." 

"Well."  she  said.  "I  don't  mean  to  be 

•    -:  it.    I'm  really  not  embarrassed 

or  anything,  because  it  wasn't  your  fault 

and  anyway  it  doesn't  matter.    The  only 

thing  I  thought  was  that  you  didn't  have 

_st  stand  there." 

"Look."  Paul  said,  "let's  walk,  shall 
we?  I'd  like  to  convince  you  that  I 
didn't  just  stand  there.    Besides,  I  have 

I  something  I  want  to  talk  over  with  you. 
I'm  an  artist — a  painter — and  I've  got  a 
serious  problem." 

"Everybody's  got  a  serious  problem." 
,  the  girl  said;  and  she  sighed  as  no  pretty 
young  woman  should  sigh  on  such  a 
.  lovely  morning. 


They  walked  up  the  beach  together 
and  by  the  time  they  reached  the  dunes 
they  had  achieved  that  informality  which 
is  the  strictest  convention  of  modern 
youth.  The  girl's  name  was  {Catherine 
Webb,  but  everyone,  she  said,  called  her 
Katy.  so  he  might  as  well,  too.  She  lived 
with  her  family  in  Bronxville.  but  she  had 
come  to  Maine  for  a  month's  vacation 
because  she  was  tired  of  her  job  in  New 
York.  She  was  absolutely  fed  up  with 
working  as  a  model  for  the  George 
Weatherbee  advertising  agency,  which 
had  Park  Avenue  offices  but  no  heart. 

PAUL  tried  not  to  show  his  sudden 
acute  interest-  "You're  a  professional 
model?"  he  asked  casually. 

Katv  nodded  and  said,  "Legs." 

"Just  leg 

"Well,  that  includes  feet  and  ankles." 

"Naturally."  Paul  said. 

"Stockings,  shoes,  socks,  ankle-jewelry 
— you  know  the  kind  of  ad  you  see  in 
the  slick-paper  magazines" 

"Yes." 

"Well,  the  legs  are  usually  mine.  But 
Tm  through  with  it.  I'm  absolutely 
through  slaving  for  George  Weather- 
bee." 

Paul  missed  the  personal  note  in  her 
statement;  he  heard  only  its  vehemence. 
"Maybe  you'd  like  to  try  another  kind 
of  posine."  he  suggested  warily. 

"What"  kind?" 

"Let's  sit  down  and  get  some  sun  and 
I'll  explain  wrhat  I  mean." 

So  they  sat  down  on  the  sand  facing 
the  sea  and  Paul  again  tried  the  direct 
approach.  He  told  her  his  problem — 
not  all  of  it.  but  just  that  he  was  haunted 
by  the  vision,  the  mental  image,  of  what 
he'd  seen  yesterday  in  the  dunes.  He 
wanted  to  paint  that  scene,  he  had  to 
paint  it  because  it  was  haunting  him  and 
he  couldn't  do  it  without  her  help.  He'd 
tried  to  paint  it  from  memory  and  it  was 
just  no  good.  It  had  no  life,  and  never 
would  have  unless — and  he  was  speaking 
simply  as  an  artist — she'd  consent  to 
pose  for  him.  "Just  as  you  were  yester- 
day." he  said. 

"Just  as  I  was?" 

"On  a  purely  professional  basis,  of 
course." 

She  looked  at  him.  and  even  in  his 
anxiety  he  decided  that  her  eyes  were 
violet.  "So  that's  why  you  stood  there." 
Katy  said.  "You  were  thinking  of  me  as 
a  picture." 

"Listen — I  didn't — I  wasn't — .'" 

"You're  just  like  George  Weatherbee. 
He  thinks  I'm  an  advertisement  and  you 
think  I'm  art." 

"No.  I  don't.  Or  if  I  do,  there's  noth- 
ing personal  about  it." 

"There  isn't1" 

"No."  Paul  said,  "there's  nothing  per- 
sonal about  it  at  all." 

The  corners  of  her  mouth,  which  was 
sweetly  bowed,  began  to  droop.  "Well, 
that's  the  whole  trouble  with  the  world," 
Katy  said;  and  she  burst  into  tears. 

Paul  was  dismayed.  He  leaned  toward 
her.  their  shoulders  touched  and  he  was 
conscious  of  something  like  an  electric 
shock  in  his  arm.  His  voice  jumped  out 
at  her.  "What  have  I  done?  What  did 
I  say 

"it's  all  right.  It's  not  you.  I  was 
thinking  of  somebody  else." 

"George  Weatherbee?1" 

She  nodded  and  dried  her  eyes  on  her 
skin.  The  fact  that  her  bathing  suit  had 
a  skin  struck  Paul,  all  at  once,  as  signifi- 
cant- That,  plus  her  ability  to  blush, 
indicated  an  almost  archaic  modesty. 

"I  don't  understand  men,"  Katy  said. 
"They're  so  impersonal." 

"How's  that?"  Paul  asked,  startled. 
He  had  heard  many  accusations  against 
his  sex,  but  never  that  one.  "You 
mean — impersonal  toward  women?" 
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A  Caty  said,  "they  really  are. 
■Beorge,  for  instance." 
Hbout  George?" 
■s  me  He  wants  me  to  marry 
Bid  him  I  would.  We've  been 
■jrsix  months,  but  he  won't  set 
■t  married  till  he  finds  another 
L.  To  replace  mine.  1  mean 
jof  his  assets  that  someday  he 
invert  into  a  wife.  So  that's 
;'s  impersonal." 

selfish,"  Paul  said,  trying 
issue  to  familiar  terms. 
Jeorge  is  generous  and  really 
-when  he  isn't  in  one  of  his 
just  that  he  doesn't  consider 
So  1  came  up  here  to 
ik  about  that — and  to  get  over 
I'm  an  asset."  She  leaned 
:r  elbows,  and  the  violet  eyes 
I  brooding!)  at  Paul.  "Now  1 
(how  you  think  of  me." 
don't." 

It  to  make  a  picture  of  me! 
in  a  frame,  and  hang  me  in 


a  lot  of  utter  strangers  will 

J  stare  at  me,  nude!" 

|aul  said,  and  he  thought:  That 
me.  It  would  finish  me  with 
and  followers  in  New  York. 

LED  down  at  the  soft  ellipse 

face,  at  the  subversive  curves 

»xed,  reclining  figure.    Some- 

not  seem  the  time  or  place 

I that  he  wanted  to  paint  those 

ly  to  remove  them,  by  a  kind 

^logical  surgery,  from  his  un- 

Then  he  had  a  bright  thought. 

ju  what  I'll  do,"  he  said.  "I'll 

the   painting   when   I've    fin- 

llf  closed  her  eyes.  She  seemed 
lying  him  from  an  ambush  of 
en  lashes.     "You're  generous, 

lid.  "Like  George.  He  always 

ke  me  thin'S." 
It  that  go.     He  bent  down  to 
[the  ambush.    "Katy,"  he  said, 
[doit?    Will  you  pose  for  me?" 

ity  said.   Her  tone  was  final. 

he  said  dejectedly,  "I  suppose 

plenty   of   reasons   why   >ou 

ft  will  you  tell  me  the  big  one?" 

iled.  and  suddenly  the  curve  of 

*as  added  to  the  other  undula- 

his     unconscious.       "George 
|  like  it."  Katy  said.     "He'd  be 

Then  her  smile  faded  and  a 
expression    came    over   her 

later  Katy  Webb  and  Paul 
friends.    Every  morning  they 


walked  and  swam  together,  and  if  he 
hadn't  been  so  upset  about  his  work,  so 
concerned  with  his  career,  their  friend- 
ship— in  spite  of  the  shadow  of  George 
— might  have  turned  into  an  orthodox 
summer  flirtation.  But  Paul  was  worried 
and  baffled.  He  had  to  produce  to  get 
ready  for  his  one-man  show,  which  was 
now  definitely  scheduled  for  November, 
and  he  couldn't  produce.  He  couldn't  do 
anything  at  all  till  he'd  got  that  nude  off 
his  mind,  and  he  couldn't  paint  the  nude 
unless  Katv  would  pose  for  him. 

He  understood,  of  course,  what  the 
trouble  was.  He  had  a  complex.  There 
was  a  certain  morose  satisfaction  in  this, 
for  no  genuine  modern  is  complete  with- 
out a  touch  of  neurosis — and  the  nice 
thing  about  a  complex  is  that  while  no 
one.  not  even  a  psychiatrist,  has  ever 
seen  one,  still  everyone  knows  what  it  is 
just  as  everyone  used  to  know  what 
w  itchcraft  was. 

Paul  would  not  have  admitted  that  he 
was  bewitched,  but  he  was  sure  that  he 
was  complexed.  He  kept  on  trying  to 
persuade  Katy  to  pose,  and  she  kept  on 
sav  mg  no.  He  was  getting  desperate. 
Then  one  fair  day,  as  they  sat  in  the 
shelter  of  the  dunes,  he  suddenly  decided 
on  the  primitive  approach. 

"Katy."  he  said,  "you're  beautiful, 
you're  wonderful!"  And  he  took  her  in 
his  arms  and  kissed  her. 

"Well!"  she  said,  when  she  could  get 
her  breath. 

"Well,  what?" 

"Nothing."  she  said.  She  disengaged 
herself  from  his  embrace,  wrapped  her 
arms  around  her  knees  and  stared  out 
to  sea. 

"Are  you  sore  at  me?" 
No. 

"At  least  you  can't  say  I'm  impersonal. 
Not  now!" 

"Yes.  I  can,"  she  said.  "Because  you 
are.  You  want  something  that  seems 
important  to  you,  and  I  don't  understand 
it.  But  you've  tried  to  argue  me  into  it 
and  that  didn't  work  so  you  thought 
you'd  make  love  to  me." 

"Katy — !"  he  said,  and  put  his  arm 
around  her  shoulders,  but  she  only  shook 
her  head. 

"It  wasn't  convincing,  Paul.  Besides, 
I'm  still  engaged  to  George." 

He  withdrew  his  arm.  "I'd  forgotten 
George,"  he  said  glumly. 

"I  haven't.  I  had  a  wire  from  him  this 
morning.  He's  flying  up  Saturday  for  a 
two-week  vacation." 

Paul's  reaction  was  chiefly  somatic. 
He  remembered,  from  his  boxing  days, 
how  it  felt  to  be  hit  in  the  solar  plexus. 
He  said,  "George  is  coming  here?" 
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Til  take  the  zoo" 


STANLEY     BERENSTAtN 


Rt  fjW  mi  a  qotdfjAk  bowl  jfn.  a  yean. 
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Cost  wJfy  75t  to<y ! 
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"Thp  cmsirtpct  thina  nn  two  fppfl" 


Bet  your  wife  will  like 
these  Esquire  Colorfixt 
Socks  even  more  than 
you  do. 

For  she  can  wash 
them  right  in  with  the 
shirts  and  sheets.  Soak  them  over  night. 
(Even  leave  them  in  a  goldfish  bowl  for 
a  year,  if  she  wants.)  And  still  not  one 
drop  of  color  will  come  out  of  these 
socks.  They're  100%  color-fast. 

And  like  all  of  Esquire's  wonder  socks, 


"The  smartest  thing  on  two  feet 

their  construction  is  pre- tested  5  ways 
for  added  wear.  An  abrasion  test,  size 
test,  fade  test,  laundry  test,  and  a 
strength  test. 

Designed  by  Fifth  Avenue  stylists, 
Esquire's  Colorfixt  Socks  truly  are  "the 
smartest  thing  on  two  feet."  They're 
made  by  the  world's  biggest  maker  of 
men's  socks. 

Come  in  17  colors,  all  sizes.  Only  75^. 
Esquire  Socks,  389  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York  16,  N.  Y.  »Tr»d«.m.rk 
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On  Father's  Day,  June  19th 

HADLEY   "TRENT" 

■cJttTuv-ffjifi,  vMw't^mj 


You   couldn't   pay  him   finer  or   more 
loving  tribute  on  Father's  Day, 
than  with  a  gift  of  this  superb 
new  Watch  Band  by 
Hadley.  The  new 
"Trent",   a    masculine 
basket   weave    design, 
is   the   thinnest,    most   ex- 
pansive   watch    band    now 
made.    In   smart,    durable 
1/1  Oth     12K.    gold    filled 
with    stainless    steel 
back,    in    handsome    gift 
box.  At  your  jeweler's 

(Federal  tax  included)  $8.50 


and  Men's  Jewelry- 


Matching  Tie  Clasp 

and  Links 


"Yes.  He  asked  me  to  reserve  a  suite 
for  him  at  my  hotel." 

"Why  a  suite?" 

"I  don't  know.  Maybe  it's  because  he's 
quite  a  big  man,  and  needs  plenty  of 
room." 

"Or  maybe  he's  planning  to  take  a 
wife.    Is  George  the  impulsive  type?" 

"Sometimes,  very." 

"Convincing,  too,  I'll  bet,"  Paul  said; 
and  then  he  said,  "This  is  Tuesday,  isn't 
it?" 

"Wednesday,"  she  said. 

"I've  lost  track  of  time."  He  was 
oddly  confused,  for  all  at  once  things 
seemed  to  be  rushing  toward  a  crisis. 
Only  one  fact  was  clear — that  his  last 
chance  with  Katy  would  vanish  with 
George  Weatherbee's  arrival.  Paul  had 
till  Saturday  to  win  what  had  become,  in 
essence,  a  subtle,  psychological  struggle 
between  him  and  the  girl. 

"Listen,"  he  said,  "will  you  come  to 
my  studio  this  afternoon?" 

"Why?" 

"You  said  you  didn't  understand  why 
I  wanted  to  make  a  picture  of  you — 
or  rather  of  that  girl  in  the  dunes." 

"Well,  I  don't." 

"Listen,"  he  said,  "I  want 
you  to  come  to  my  place 
and  look  at  my  work.'"  In 
his  earnestness  he  took  her 
hand,  but  instantly  dropped 
it.  "You'll  see  that  I  do 
nothing  but  abstractions. 
I'm  really  not  interested  in 
painting  nudes." 

"Then  why  do  you  want 
to  paint  me?" 

He  made  a  vague  but 
rather  violent  gesture.  "Call 
it  an  obsession,"  he  said, 
"or  a  temporary  mental 
aberration.  Call  it  any- 
thing you  like,  but  please 
come." 

"Just  to  look  at  your  ab- 
stractions?" 

"Yes." 

"Well,  why  not?"  Katy 
said.  "I  don't  see  how 
George  could  object  to 
that." 

"How  will  he  know?" 
Paul  asked. 

"Oh,  I  always  tell  George 
everything.  I  wrote  him 
about  you  and — "  She 
paused,  apparently  for  re- 
flection. "I  wonder  if  that 
could  have  had  anything 
to  do  with  his  deciding  to 
come  to  Maine?" 

Paul  had  a  curious  feel- 
ing of  excitement,  almost 
of  exhilaration,  "What  did 
you  write  him  about  me?" 
he  asked. 

"Oh,  just  that  I'd  met 
you  and  that  you  wanted 
me  to  pose  for  you." 

"Hi-ho!"  he  said.  "Did 
you  go  into  details?" 

"Well,  I  just  said  that 
you  wanted  to  do  a  figure 
painting  from  life  and  that 
of  course  I'd  never  posed 
for  the  figure  and — " 

"Hi-ho  the  merry-o!" 
Paul  said.  "Well,  anyway, 
I've  got  till  Saturday." 

Kathy  looked  at  him. 
Her  eyes  were  blue  now 
with  the  refraction  of  light 
from  the  sea.  "I  do  hope," 
she  said,  "that  you  and 
George  will  be  friends." 

That  afternoon  she  went 
to  Paul's  studio  and  they 
made  coffee  in  his  small 
kitchen  and  then  she  looked 
at  his  pictures  and  didn't 
understand  them.  But  she 
listened  while  he  explained 
his  straight-line  theory  of 
art. 

"What  I'm  trying  to  do 


in  my  painting,"  he  said,  "is  to  express 
the  modern  scientific  viewpoint."  Her 
eyes  were  attentive  and  he  noticed  that 
they'd  turned  violet  again  as  he  told  her 
about  his  viewpoint.  Science,  he  said, 
was  reaching  out  into  space.  It  was  the 
universe.  "Already  our  world  is  obso- 
lete, human  nature  as  we  know  it  is 
obsolete.  So  why  go  on  painting  the 
old  patterns  and  the  so-called  natural 
forms?" 

"Well,"  Katy  said,  "the  natural  forms 
may  be  obsolete,  but  they're  still  sort  of 
nice." 

"They're  obstacles,"  Paul  said,  "that 
scientific  man  must  overcome.  Even 
the  human  body  is  an  obstacle — "  He 
stopped  abruptly,  stepped  back  and 
surveyed  her  with  an  air  of  discovery. 
She  was  wearing  tan  slacks  and  a  blouse, 
the  color  of  marigold,  that  matched 
her  hair.  Her  tall,  slim  figure  was  out- 
lined clearly  and  beautifully  against  the 
north  window.  "That's  it!"  he  said. 
"That  explains  my  obsession  about  you. 
You're  an  obstacle  that  I've  got  to  over- 
come!" 

She  did  not  seem  to  mind  being  called 


Picture  Postmarks 


an  obstacle.    "How  are  you 
it?"  she  asked,  smiling. 

"By  painting  you,"  Paul 
I  saw  you  that  first  day  in  the 
"Oh,  that,"  she  said;  and  she 
her  pretty  shoulders.    "We're 
where  we  started,  aren't  we? 
as  I've  told  you  and  told  yoi 
going  to  pose  for  you,  Paul, 
got  to  paint  a  naked  girl,  why 
just  paint  one?" 

"Look,"  he  said,  "I'll  show 
He  turned  and  picked  up 
board  that  was  leaning  agai 
He  placed  it  on  his  easel, 
could  see  the  unfinished  color 
the  sheet  of  heavy  paper  that 
to  the  board. 

"Why,"  she  said,  "that's 
"No,  not  really." 
"Yes,  it  is.  I  recognize  the  si 
"The  flesh  tones  aren't  had, 
mined.  "But  the  whole  thing's; 
I  apologize  for  it." 

"Oh,  I  don't  mind — so  long  ai 
pose  for  it." 

"The  whole  thing  is  false." 

"I  think  it's  rather  pretty— 

a  good  likeness.' 

"Only  on  the  < 
he  said.  "I  tried  to 
startled  expression 
face  when  you  lo 
and  saw  me  standi) 
but  I—" 

"So  now  you  ac 
you  stood  there!" 
"No,  I  don't — h 
Look,  let's  not  si 
again."   He  movec 
her,  stumbled  ov« 
of  his  easel  and  e 
by    clutching    he 
"Katy!"  he  said. 
"Yes,  Paul?" 
"Won't    you  h« 
Can't  you  see  how 
tant  it  is  to  me?" 
"What,  Paul?  W 
important  to  you? 
Her  oval  face  w 
to  his  and  her  h 
close.  With  a  kind 
wonder  he  realized 
had  got  himself 
classic  position  of 
about  to  kiss  a 
surely  this  wasn'i 
sic  situation,    Thi 
a  matter  of  nature 


FROM  A.  C.  LANDENBERGER,  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 


issa? 


FROM   MISS  HARRIET  A.  NICHOLS,  HORSEHEADS,  N.  Y. 
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art. 

"My    work," 
"My   career!     If 
only  think  of  some 
convince  you,  to  f 
you—" 

"Think  hard,  Pa 
said,  and  her  lif 
closer  still;  and  u 
when  they  heard  th 
on  the  door. 

It  was  repeatet 
times,  in  an  impati 
even  exasperated  i 
as  though  the  pers 
side  were  rather  at 
sive  type. 

Paul  let  go  of 
arms  and  started  ac 
room,  then  reme 
that  the  door  wa 
locked.  "Come  i 
called. 

A  man  came  i 
studio.  He  was  t 
seemed  to  be  bursi 
of  the  freshly  press 
sucker  suit  he  wa 
ing.  His  white  shi 
bulged  like  a  gene 
It  was  secured  UD 
chin  by  a  blue  p<  | 
tie,  and  above  tlfl 
round,  florid  face 
both  boyish  and 
ing. 

"George!"  Katy 

"I  thought  so," 
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Fine  leisure  wear  by  Smartair 

for  Father's  Day. . .  and  every  day 

For  the  smartest  thought  in  smooth,  summer  styling,  see 

Smartair's  rich  offering  of  sport  jackets  in  tropical-weight  worsted 

gabardine.  They  pair-up  perfectly  with  Smartair's  zephyr-weight 

slacks  of  the  same  fine  fabric . . .  are  color-blended  to  suit 

your  own  exacting  taste.  ( Jackets,  about  $27.50;  slacks,  about 

$1500.)   Also  examine  Smartair's  brightest  contribution 

to  the  new  season  —  shirt  and  slack  ensembles  pf 

featherweight  tropical  fabric.  (Complete  ensemble, 

individually  packaged,  about  $16.75.)    Make 

your  selection  at  your  dealer's  now 

and  help  yourself  or  Dad  to 

that  celebrated  "air 

of  smartness."  Write  for 

free  style  booklet. 


SMARTAIR 
Racine,  Wisconsin 
Division  of  Rainfair,  Inc. 


Makers  of  Rainfair  Rain-Topcoats 
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"The  television  set's  out  for  repairs 


man  said,  coming  steadily  toward  her. 

"But  this  isn't  Saturday,"  she  said. 

"I  decided  not  to  wait.  I  took  the 
noon  plane  to  Portland  and  a  damned 
bus  from  there." 

"George,  this  is  Paul  Stoner." 

"I  assume  so,"  George  said.  "I  asked 
at  the  hotel  how  to  find  him." 

"This  is  Mr.  Weatherbee,  Paul." 

"Hello,  Mr.  Weatherbee,"  Paul  said, 
but  he  didn't  offer  to  shake  hands.  "Wel- 
come to  Maine,  Mr.  Weatherbee." 

"Just  call  me  George,"  the  other  man 
said,  "while  I'm  thinking  up  something 
appropriate  to  call  you." 

"Now,  George,"  Katy  said,  "you  can't 
come  rushing  in  here  unexpectedly  like 
this  and  start  thinking — " 

"Why  can't  I?"  he  suddenly  bellowed 
at  her.  "You're  supposed  to  be  engaged 
to  me,  aren't  you?" 

"Yes,  but — " 

"You  wrote  me  a  letter,  didn't  you" 
You  told  me  that  this  Stoner  character 
wanted  you  to  pose  for  him  nekked, 
and — " 

"Don't  say  'nekked,'  George.  It  gives 
me  goose  flesh." 

"I  should  think  it  would!" 

"Besides,  I  refused.    Didn't  I,  Paul?" 

"Then  how  did  she  get  goose  flesh?" 
George  demanded  fiercely. 

"I  don't  know,"  Paul  said,  "unless  she 
was  thinking  of  her  future  life  with  you.". 

GEORGE  moved  toward  him.  They 
were  about  the  same  height  and  age, 
but  George  was  much  the  heavier.  "You 
nudist!"  he  howled. 

"Dear  me,"  Paul  said,  and  smiled  at 
Katy. 

"Don't  grin  at  my  girl!  I  ought  to  pop 
you  on  the  nose  for  even  suggesting  such 
a  thing  to  her." 

"Take  it  easy,  George,"  Paul  said. 

"I'll  take  it  any  way  I — "  The  boom- 
ing voice  broke  off  abruptly.  George 
was  staring  past  Paul  at  the  easel  on 
which  rested  the  color  sketch,  painted 
from  memory,  of  Katy  in  the  sand  dunes 
in  puris  naturalibus. 

"Ha!"  roared  George,  and  the  studio 
echoed  with  his  fury.  "That  does  it,  that 
proves  it!"  Then  without  the  slightest 
warning  he  lunged  forward  and  swung  a 
terrific  right  to  Paul's  jaw.  Paul  went 
down,  knocking  over  the  easel. 

Katy  shrieked.  But  Paul  was  up  again 
instantly.  He  stepped  back  as  the  other 
man,  with  his  fists  rotating  ominously 
before  him,  advanced  in  an  anthropoid 
crouch.    The  girl  shrieked  again. 

"Stop  it,  George!  Oh,  your  face  is 
swelling,  Paul!" 

"Katy,"  Paul  said,  still  backing  away, 
"go  get  me  some  ice  cubes  and  a  clean 
dishrag." 
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"Don't  order  her  around!" 
George. 

"In  the  kitchen,  Katy." 

"Ice  cubes?"  Katy  asked  distn 
"For  your  poor  face,  Paul?" 

"Never  mind  whose  face,"  Pa 
"Just  get  them." 

"Yes.  Paul,"  she  said;  and  raff  met 
the  studio  to  the  door  that  led,  -vest 
kitchen.  Instinctively  both  men 
and  watched — as  men  always  v 
girl  running — till  she  had  disap,  rJK 
Then  they  faced  each  other  a 

"I   hate   artists!"   George   si 
threw  a  ferocious  roundhouse 
missed  and  he  grunted,  "Stand  : 
have  to  deal  with  artists  in  my  bi  ifora 
and  they're  all  unreliable.     Wh; 
you  stand — "  ■ 

"George,"    Paul    said, 
chin    from    the   orbit   of 
swing,  "that  punch  of  yours  is  n 
unless  you  sneak  it.     Now  try  i  \a^K!i 
and  I'll  show  you  what  I  meat 

"I'll  show  you!"  George  thunde 

He  let  go  a  real  haymaker.  Paul  gulliona 
easily  inside  it,  slipped  his  lef 
around  the  back  of  George's  ne 
drew  the  big  man's  head  sharply  fc 
At  the  same  time  Paul's  right  fis) 
upward.  It  traveled  only  abo 
inches,  but  it  landed  flush  on  the 

When  Katy  came  back,  both  me 
on  the  floor.     George  Weatherb 
stretched  out  on  his  back — he  L 
pallingly  peaceful — and  Paul  Sti 
kneeling  beside  him. 

"Oh,  my!"  Katy  gasped.    "It'a 
lying  there,  isn't  it?" 

"Yes.    Don't  you  recognize 

"Well,  I've  never  seen  him 
before.     Is  he — still  breathing1 

"Sure.  Have  you  got  the  ice?" 

"Yes,  here."  She  had  a  bow| 
cubes  and  a  towel  over  her  arm. 
wanted  the  ice  for  George  all  al6| 

"I  thought  it  might  come  in 
Wrap  some  in  the  towel  and  I'll  pi 
his  head." 

"No,  I'll  do  it.  After  all,  he's  1 
fiance."  She  knelt  down  oppositi 
with  George  lying  supine  between 
Making  a  cold  compress,  she  laid  il 
on  the  sleeper's  forehead. 

"Katy,"  Paul  said,  "do  you  love 

"George  is  sweet,"  she  said, 
little  impulsive  at  times — and  alv 
the  wrong  times." 

"Okay,"  Paul  said,  "that's  all  I  '| 
to  know.  Now  listen,  I've  just  t 
of  something — an  idea — that  I 
will  solve  everything.  It's  pretty  * 
but  I  think  it  solves  everything." 

"Don't  keep  saying  it  solves 
thing!     Just  tell  me!" 

So  he  leaned  toward  her  to  t 
his  idea  and  she  leaned  toward 
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irig  -colored  blouse  and  their  faces 

-•  aT^st  touching,  when  all  at  once 

^rgB  at  up,  spilling  ice  cubes,  and 

•d  I  face  at  a  right  angle  to  theirs. 

■     Uitght  so,"  he  groaned.    But  they 

t-  soosorbed  in  themselves  that  they 

^^Keard  him;  nor  were  they  con- 

schis  face,  as  such. 

Pil  realized  was  that  someone  or 

was  intruding,  so  he  put  one 

«orge's  chest  and  pushed  him 

was  I,  Katy?" 
rwere    saying    the    sooner    the 
told  him. 
. '  Paul  said.    "Well,  what  do 
of  it?    My  idea,  I  mean." 
it's  wonderful,"  Katy  said, 
it  so  from  the  beginning." 

lonths  later,  late  one  night  in 

iber,  Paul  sat  alone  by  a  dying 

in    his    Greenwich    Village 

e  was  reading  a  weekly  maga- 

contained    a   review   of   his 

rk,  currently  on  exhibition  in  a 

fcenth  Street  salon.     The  critic 

Mided  the  opening  of  the  Paul 
low  at  the  Outenbach  Gallery, 
thing  to  be  said  about  it  is  that 
iant  and  virile  young  artist  is 
the  leader  of  the  so-called 
Line'  school  of  abstractionist 
I  Since  there  is  scarcely  a  straight 
I  the   show,   his   followers   have 
him.     A    group    of    them, 
uptown  in  a  body  to  see  the 
were  heard  actually  to  utter 
Outrage  and  pain.  Indeed,  one  of 
s  sensitive  disciples  gave  way  to  a 
sria,  which  took  the  form  of 
:ups.  He  was  restored  only  by 
lal  application  of  whisky,  pro- 
the  management. 
\usly  speaking,  Mr.  Stoner  seems 
abandoned  his  ultramodernist 
for  a  striking  and  poetic  natu- 
liked  particularly  the  totally 
|  led  nude,  called  'Figure  Asleep 
nes,'  which  dominates  the  show; 
:  the  subject  is  conventional,  the 
it  endows  it  with  all  the  fresh- 
exuberance  of  an  original  dis- 
I  understand  that  this  picture 
bought  by  an  anonymous  Park 
millionaire,  presumably  one  of 
of  his  species,  for  the  sum  of 

interesting  question  is  whether 


Mr.  Stoner's  latest  work  represents  a 
retrogression  into  outdated  romanticism 
or  whether  it  is  in  fact  a  new  develop- 
ment of  his  well-known  theory  that  to- 
day's art  should  express  the  spirit  of 
Scientific  Man.  Possibly  the  artist  has 
merely  entered  his  curved  period." 

Paul  threw  down  the  magazine, 
jumped  up  and  rushed  into  the  bedroom. 
The  sight  of  Katy  sitting  up  in  bed,  in  a 
frilly  pink  jacket,  with  her  reddish-gold 
hair  gleaming  in  the  light  of  a  reading 
lamp,  momentarily  halted  him.  Paul 
hadn't  yet  become  accustomed  to  having 
a  wife. 

"I've  been  thinking,"  she  said,  "what 
we'd  do  with  that  twenty-five  hundred 
dollars.  We'll  put  half  of  it  in  the  bank 
and—" 

"Never  mind  the  money,"  Paul  said. 
"I'll  make  plenty  more  for  you.  The 
important  thing  is  that  I'm  not  retro- 
gressing." 

"You're  not  what?" 

"Listen,  it's  very  important,"  he  said. 
"About  my  work,  I  mean."  He  ad- 
vanced to  the  footboard — it  was  an 
old-fashioned  double  bed — and  leaned 
earnestly  across  it.  "I'm  not  interested  in 
romanticism  at  all." 

"You're  not?"  Katy  said,  looking 
slightly  incredulous.  Then  she  smiled. 
"Oh,  you  mean  as  a  painter." 

"Yes,"  he  said.  "I've  been  worrying 
about  it,  but  the  truth  is" — here  he 
paused  to  give  emphasis  to  the  announce- 
ment— "  I  haven't  given  up  my  scientific 
viewpoint.  I've  just  entered  my  curved 
period,  that's  all." 

Katy  laughed  softly.  "Darling,"  she 
said,  "so  have  I." 

She  was  four  months  pregnant  and  as 
he  gazed  at  her  he  thought  how  inex- 
pressibly beautiful  she  was;  but  he  was 
lost  now  in  a  world  of  his  own.  "Come 
to  think  of  it,"  he  said,  "Einstein  has 
proved  that  space  is  curved.  Maybe 
everything  is  curved." 

"It  seems  so  to  me,"  Katy  said. 

"Do  you  like  it  that  way?"  he  asked, 
with  sudden  intensity. 

"Darling,"  she  said,  "I  love  it  that 
way."  The  light  touched  the  fresh  bloom 
of  her  cheek,  the  wonderful  new  fullness 
and  burgeoning  of  her  figure.  Paul 
looked  at  her  sitting  there  in  their  bed 
and  then  nodded  as  though  confirming 
some  inner  conclusion.  Everything  was 
curved,  all  right — and  everything  was  all 
right,  curved.  the  end 
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"Ollie"  Rodman  was  taken  on  his  first  fishing  trip 
in  a  large  market  basket.  He's  been  fishing  ever  since. 
He's  publisher  of  Outdoors,  the  Open  Road  for  Boys 
and  Salt  Water  Sportsman;  a  director  of  the  Out- 
door Writers'  Association  of  America;  member  of 
the  executive  committee  of  the  American  Wildlife 
Foundation  and  organizer  of  Better  Fishing,  Inc. 


M¥  BIGGEST  f I  SHIN'  THRILL  DIDN'T  HAPPEN  TO  ME 


I  HAD  TAKEN  MY  SON  FISHING 


/^fl/Vf  GULP.  .  H£  HAFlWrTttPV-HM^JUOLWAflldlK^ 


SMALL  FISH  .  .  BIG  FISH  . .  ANY  KIND  OF  FISHING  . . 


ANYWHERE . .  YOU'RE  READY  FOR  ACTION  WITH  H-!  TACKLE 
HORROCKS    IBBOTSON    CO.,     UTICA,     N.Y. 

Manufacturers  of  the  Largest  Line  of  Fishing  Tackle  in  the  World 


MOHAWK  TELESCOPE  STEEL  RODS  .  .  .  $4.75 

Brand  new  both  in  features  and  finishes.  Reversi- 
ble corlc  handles  with  plastic  locking  reel  seats.  Steel 
guides  and  tip-tops.  Special  processing  of  inner  tele- 
scoping sections  prevents  corrosion. 
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THE  SPINNER  .  .  .  $15.00 

A  heavy  duty,  all  purpose  fly  rod  built  from  Hexi- 
Super  Cane  processed  Tonkin  bamboo.  Two  lengths 
—  9'  and  S'A'.  Three-piece,  extra  tip. 


VERNLEY  REEL  .  .  .  $2.00 

A  single  action,  light  weight 
reel  with  adjustable  click  and 
metal  gears.  Edges  doubled 
to  prevent  line  wear. 


OLD  60LD  SILK  FLY  LINE 

Lffll  52  00 -  Tip.r.K  110  00 

Pliable,  glass-smooth 
finish.  Casts  and 
"shoots"  easier  far- 
ther. Lasts  longer. 


Means  FISHING  TACKLE 

for  EVERY  FISHERMAN 

and  EVERY  KIND  of  FISHING 

BETTER  BUY  H-l 


AT  YOUR 
DEALER'S 

I  K  Lt^Old  Hi's  famous 
fishing  books-  "Fishing  for 
the  Millions"  and  "Salt 
Water  Sports  Fishing". 
Get  your  copies  now.  Write 
HI.  Dept.  S.  Utica.  N.Y. 
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Maitland  had  given  the  sparrow  to  his  son.  It's  a  beauty,  the  boy  had  said,  it's  one  beaut  of  a  bird 


JOHNNY  MAITLAND,  his  gray  spring  coat 
dangling  from  one  arm,  his  suit  wrinkled,  his 
eyes  bloodshot  from  lack  of  sleep,  stood  on 
the  concrete  step  outside  the  revolving  door  and 
gazed  numbly  at  the  traffic  in  front  of  the  hospital. 
The  medicinal  odors  of  the  hospital  room  were  still 
in  his  nostrils. 

Maitland  turned  slowly  down  the  path  to  the 
sidewalk.  He  did  not  look  back  at  the  towering  red 
brick  wall  of  the  hospital  where  an  hour  ago  Helen 
Maitland  had  died. 

At  the  corner  a  car's  brakes  screeched  at  him 
and  someone  caught  his  arm.  "Hey,  watch  it,  fella, 
watch  it,"  a  man's  voice  said. 

"Thanks,"  Maitland  murmured.  He  crossed  the 
street  and  continued  along  the  next  block.  Walking 
slowly,  he  tried  to  find  something  to  cling  to.  Alan, 
he  thought,  Alan;  I've  got  to  tell  Alan;  I've  still  got 
to  tell  Alan  that  his  mother's  dead. 

But  how  could  he  possibly  tell  his  son  about  her 
death?  How  could  he  put  into  words  what  he  could 
not  phrase  for  himself? 

Once,  one  night  before  he'd  shipped  overseas 
with  his  outfit,  he  had  tried  to  say  it  for  Helen. 
Alan  had  been  five  then,  a  bright  blond  kid  with 
Helen's  brown  eyes  and  quick,  infectious  laugh. 

If  I  shouldn't  come  back,  if  somehow  I  don't 
make  it,  tell  him  I  loved  him,  that  I'll  go  on  loving 
him,  that  I'll  always  be  near  the  two  of  you.  And 
Helen  had  said:  But  you're  going  to  come  back, 
Johnny.  There's  too  much  of  our  life  to  live  out  to- 
gether. You've  got  to  come  back  to  us. 

And  he  had  come  back.  They'd  been  waiting  for 
him  in  front  of  the  cottage,  just  as  he'd  dreamed  it 
a  thousand  different  nights  in  Africa  and  Italy, 
Helen  unaltered  in  her  quiet  clean  loveliness,  Alan 
immensely  tall  for  his  nine  years,  pretending  to  re- 
member him.  He'd  come  home  and  taken  up  where 
they'd  left  off,  swimming  with  Alan,  bicycling, 
teaching  him  how  to  field  a  ground  ball  and  bait  a 
hook.  Helen  had  done  a  swell  job,  but  there  was 
enough  left  over  for  him. 

Two  years  passed  before  they'd  found  out  she 
was  dying  of  cancer.  It  had  come  too  suddenly, 
neither  of  them  willing  to  believe  it  at  first.  Even 
when  Dr.  Putnam's  X  ray  had  removed  the  last 
doubt  they  had  hoped  it  was  not  incurable. 

Maitland  stopped  abruptly  and  looked  around. 
How  long  had  he  been  walking?  He  saw  a  drug- 
store on  the  corner  and  remembered  Mrs.  Blake, 
who  had  put  Alan  up  for  the  night.  He  had 
promised  to  call  her. 
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In  the  telephone  booth  he  dialed  her  number  and 
waited  for  her  voice. 

"It's  Johnny  Maitland,"  he  told  her.  "I'm  on  my 
way  home." 

"And  Mrs.  Maitland — how  is  Mrs.  Maitland?" 
she  asked  anxiously. 

Johnny  caught  his  breath.    "Where's  my  boy?" 

"Why,  he's  right  here  with  Georgie,"  Mrs.  Blake 
answered  nervously.  "They're  working  on  Georgie's 
stamp  album.  Would  you  like  to  talk  to  him?" 

"No,"  he  said  quickly.  "I'm  on  my  way  home." 

"And  Mrs.  Maitland—?" 

Johnny  said  flatly  into  the  mouthpiece,  "My  wife 
died  an  hour  ago,  Mrs.  Blake." 

He  heard  her  gasp. 

"Mrs.  Blake!"  he  called,  "Mrs.  Blake!" 

"Yes — yes,  Mr.  Maitland?" 

"Please— I'll  tell  him  myself,  Mrs.  Blake.  I'll  tell 
him  when  I  get  home." 

He  replaced  the  receiver,  opened  the  door  of  the 
booth,  and  found  his  way  to  the  street  again  and 
the  bus.  He  took  a  rear  seat  and  stared  out  the  win- 
dow. There  were  still  fifteen  minutes  between  Alan 
and  himself. 

If  only  Helen  had  told  him  how  to  say  it,  he 
thought,  for  somehow  she  had  always  known  the 
right  thing  to  say — not  the  empty  platitudes,  but 
words  that  could  meet  Alan's  experience  at  least 
halfway.  And  staring  through  the  dusty  window  of 
the  bus,  he  sought  an  answer  in  the  placid  blue  sky. 
The  bus  stopped  and  he  watched  two  sparrows 
poised  on  a  telephone  wire  outside.  They  were 
photographed  meaninglessly  on  his  retina  for  a  mo- 
ment but  when  the  bus  started  again  he  felt  an  inner 
quickening,  a  half-formed  excitement. 

MAITLAND  remembered  how  that  day  last 
March — when  Helen  had  already  known 
about  the  operation — they  had  found  the  dead 
sparrow  in  the  back  garden. 

She  had  uttered  a  cry  of  hurt  surprise,  watching 
Maitland  pick  the  bird  up.  He  had  intended  to  fling 
it  over  the  fence  before  Alan  saw  it.  A  kid  had  no 
right  to  see  dead  things,  he'd  thought.  But  Helen 
had  stopped  him.  Alan,  she  had  called,  look  what 
we've  found — a  dead  sparrow,  a  lovely  dead  spar- 
row. His  son  had  approached,  his  eyes  wide,  his 
hands  extended.  Maitland  had  glanced  at  Helen 
and  then  given  the  sparrow  to  his  son.  It's  a  beauty, 
the  boy  had  said,  it's  one  beaut  of  a  bird.  They  had 
dug  a  tiny  grave  for  it  in  the  garden,  Alan's  face 
serious  but  untroubled,  meeting  his  first  experience 

ILLUSTRATED  BY  VINCENT  GUISE 


of  death  without  fear,  sharing  the  beauty  and  si 
plicity  which  Helen  had  given  to  the  occasion.  Th 
had  mounded  the  earth  on  top  of  the  grave,  ai 
then  Helen  had  planted  a  rootstock  of  lily  of 
valley.  Yes,  Maitland  thought,  Helen  would  h 
known  how  to  tell  him. 

He  got  off  the  bus  and  walked  past  the  row 
cottages,  each  step  bringing  him  closer  to  his  si 
He  saw  Georgie  Blake  whittling  a  model  plane  wil 
on  the  stoop  of  the  Blake's  cottage  and  he  call 
out  to  him,  "Where's  Alan?" 

Georgie  shrugged.  "I  don't  know.  We  wi 
working  on  my  stamp  album  and  all  of  a  sudden 
ran  out  of  the  house  and  I  don't  know  where 
went  to." 

TURNING  up  the  walk  that  led  to  his  own 
tage,  Maitland  opened  the  door  and  went 
There  was  a  stale  smell  in  the  hall  and  the  hoi 
was  quiet.  He  called  his  son's  name,  but  there  w; 
no  answer.  He  walked  through  the  empty  pari 
to  the  kitchen,  and,  glancing  through  the  back  wii 
dow,  he  saw  Alan  sitting  on  the  grass  in  the  gardej 

"Alan — "  he  called  to  him  as  he  came  down  ti 
back  steps. 

The  boy  turned  and  stared  at  him.    "Hell 
Johnny,"  he  said  quietly  to  his  father.  He  was  figh| 
ing  to  keep  his  voice  from  breaking. 

Maitland  walked  through  the  short  grass  and  pi 
his  hand  on  his  son's  shoulder.  He  knelt  down  b 
side  him.  "Alan — "  he  started  to  say. 

"Do  you  see  what's  coming  up?"  the  boy  aske 
quickly.  "It's  those  lilies  of  the  valley.  You  « 
member  when  we  buried  that  sparrow,  Johnny? 
His  lips  were  trembling,  pleading  with  Maitland  t 
remember. 

"Sure,"  Maitland  said,  his  voice  thick.  "Sure, 
remember." 

Together  they  looked  at  the  budded  shoot; 
Maitland's  hand  resting  on  his  son's  shoulder.  The: 
suddenly  Maitland  was  aware  that  Alan  was  look 
ing  up  at  him.  His  eyes  were  rimmed  with  tears  bu 
above  the  tears  they  were  unwavering  and  browi 
— Helen's  eyes.  And  Maitland  knew  that  he  woul 
not  have  to  tell  him  now,  that  somehow  Helen  hat 
foreseen  this  moment  and  provided  for  it.  He  knev 
that  in  his  own  way  his  son  had  broken  the  news  ti 
him. 

"It  was  sure  a  beaut,"  Alan  said.  "That  sparrow 
I  mean."  His  voice  faltered  at  last  and  his  cheek 
were  wet  with  tears. 

"It  was,  wasn't  it?"   Maitland  said.        the  eni 
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When  you  see  the  label  that  says  "B.V.D." 
go  no  farther  for  father!  Right  there  you'll 
find  sport  shirts,  pajamas,  and  beach  wear 
—  clothes  cut  for  Dad's  comfort,  fit  for 
Dad's  freedom.  Right  there  you'll  find  cool, 
breeze-swept  fabrics  in  this  year's  most 
wanted  colors.  Right  there  you'll  find  that 
a  gift  of  B.V.D.  is  not  only  nifty,  but  thrifty! 
P.S.  Father's  Day  is  June  19th! 

1.  Dad  says  the  B.V.D.  Brand  Rogue  is  a  wonder 
shirt,  with  its  buttonless  slip-on  design.  Worn 
in  or  out  of  trousers !  In  smooth  gabardine. 

L,  Dad's  set  for  swimming  and  sunning  with 

a  beach  set  by  B.V.  D and  the  jacket's  a  sport 

shirt,  too.  This  colorful  set  features  a  star-fish 
design.  You'll  star  in  Dad's  eyes  with  this  gift. 

o.  Dad  likes  the  informality  of  the  Ruggers 
shirt— with  its  wonderful  two-way  collar. 
He  wears  it  for  sports— adds  a  tie— and  presto, 
he's  dressed-up.  $4.95 

4.  Dad  dreams  of  sleeping  in  pajamas  like  B.V.  D.'s. 
He  likes  their  novel  patterns,  their  smooth 
fabrics,  the  roomy,  bind-free  tailoring— $3.95 


BM 


BRAND 
Jext  to  myself  I  like  'B.V.  D.'  best!" 

i.V.  D."  "ROGUE"  AND  "RUGGERS"  TRADE  MARKS  ARE  REG.  U.  S.  PAT.  OFF. 
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Beltrobe  — a  man's  complete 
belt  wardrobe 


Jon't  let  dad  be  a  one. 

BELTROBE 


Beltrobe  -  a  gift  no  man 
ever  received  before 

Chances  arc  Dad's  been  wearing  the 
same  old  belt,  day  in  and  day  out . . . 
for  business,  for  sports,  for  dress-up. 
He  needs  a  TexTan  Beltrobe* ...  a 
man's  complete  belt  wardrobe  with 
three  famous  TexTan  belts  in  one 
smart  package.  You  can  choose  any 
three  TexTan  belts,  in  any  price 
range.  Base  of  Beltrobe  package 
serves  as  handy  belt  hanger.  See  your 
men's  store  now  for  Beltrobe. 

Price   for  complete 

Beltrobe   shown   here   $9.50 

Other   TexTan   Beltrobes   from    *6.00    up 
in    most   stores. 
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THE  GOLDEN  DART 

Continued  from  page  46 


to  talk  a  second  time.  No.  I'm  going  to 
Leiston  later  this  morning,  and  we'll  start 
on  another  line." 

"You'll  see  him,  of  course?" 

"He  asked  me  to  see  over  his  factory." 

"Is  he  keen  on  you?"  The  directness 
of  the  very  young  can  be  terrible.  When 
it  reaches  its  target  there  is  no  hope  at  all 
of  hiding  the  fact. 

"Oh,  gosh!"  he  muttered.  "What  a 
shemozzle!" 

I  realized  that  shemozzle  was  exactly 
the  word  for  which  I  had  been  looking. 

"You'd  better  take  your  gun  all  the 
same,"  he  said. 

It  was  a  relief,  even  if  it  rudely  dis- 
appointed him,  firmly  to  refuse  to  do 
anything  of  the  sort. 

"But  you  might  need  it!  Suppose  he 
really  is  a  murderer — "  He  clapped  his 
hand  to  his  mouth  too  late  to  stifle  the 
word,  then  took  it  away  to  say,  "No  won- 
der Jonathan  hates  his  guts." 

"What  a  horrid  expression!" 

"Well,  he  does.  It  stuck  out  a  mile.  As 
soon  as  the  chap  began  telling  the  Com- 
modore how  he'd  met  you  and  so  on, 
Jonathan  started  frowning  and  waggling 
his  head.  I  thought  he  was  sick  or  some- 
thing. And  you  could  see  he  was  jolly 
glad  when  he  went,  too." 

"You're  beginning  to  see  how  difficult 
it  all  is,"  I  said.  "And  how  careful  you've 
got  to  be  not  to  breathe  a  single  word  of 
all  this  to  anyone." 

He  asked  what  I  was  proposing  to  do 
about  his  second  clue,  the  Mayfair  num- 
ber Mrs.  Garseed  was  to  have  used  in 
emergency.  "Mightn't  someone  there 
know  a  bit  about  her?" 

"That's  just  what  I'm  hoping,  and  it 
won't  have  to  be  much  to  be  a  great  deal 
more  than  anyone  in  this  part  of  the 
world  knows  about  her.  I  was  waiting  till 
half  past  eight  before  starting  on  it." 

"It's  twenty-five  to  nine,"  he  said. 

I  looked  up  George  Wick's  number  in 
my  little  book,  where  he  had  written  it 
last  night,  and  picked  up  the  telephone 
again. 

GEORGE'S  voice  sounded  sleepy,  but 
it  cleared  when  he  heard  who  was 
calling  him.  He  said,  "What  a  night! 
What  a  man!  We  went  on  for  another 
three  hours  after  you  left.  I  hope  you're 
not  calling  off  this  afternoon?" 

"My  father  would  never  forgive  me  if 
it  fell  through.  Are  you  strong  enough  to 
do  a  small  job  before  you  start?" 

"Name  it." 

I  told  him  I  wanted  to  know  to  what 
address  Mayfair  87E4  belonged,  what 
kind  of  place  it  was,  who  lived  there, 
and  all  possible  information  about  them. 

"Okay.  Something  to  do  with  Gon- 
zalez?" 

"No,  this  is  another  business." 

"Donald  said  you  weren't  a  dull  girl. 
Do  you  want  me  to  ring  you  when  I  get 
the  dope?" 

"No.  I  shall  be  out.  Bring  it  with 
you." 

"I'll  bring  it  with  me.  And  Gonzalez — 
and  Nerinda." 

"The  pretty  one?" 

"The  pretty  one.  We  can't  travel  with- 
out her,  I'm  afraid." 

"Of  course.  Good-by  for  now." 

"Good-by,  darling  employer."  .  .  . 

Mr.  Jones  was  punctual,  polite,  and 
aware  of  the  change  in  my  appearance 
He  took  in  the  white  silk  suit,  tan  nylons, 
and  my  elegant  hat,  and  for  a  moment  1 
thought  his  eyes  less  black.  After  an 
argument  he  persuaded  me  to  forsake  the 
Austin  and  ride  in  his  Bentley. 

We  started,  and  for  a  few  minutes 
there  was  no  conversation.  Jones  used 
the  powerful  car  smoothly,  although  I 
noticed  how  heavy  and  insensitive  were 
his  hands.  Looking  at  them,  I  remem- 
bered Hooker's  words  last  night:   "He 


lifted  the  whole  caboosh  himself — plop 
in  the  drink  and  no  more  trouble." 

My  thoughts  reverting  to  Hooker,  I 
wondered  again  how  I  was  ever  to  find 
out  the  identity  of  the  person  from  whom 
they  had  taken  over  the  girl's  body.  Sit- 
ting as  I  was  now  within  a  few  inches  of 
the  man  Jones  who  could  have  told  me. 
I  was  aware  of  his  impregnability.  I  sat 
mute  and  cast  about  for  alternatives. 
Suppose  I  could  trace  the  car  in  which 
that  awful  sack  had  been  brought  to  Ty- 
man's  Creek?  It  might  have  been  this  one 
— but  how  to  check?  It  would  have  come 
at  night— late  that  night.  What  a  pity 
Mr.  Sivad's  all-seeing  eye  on  the  harbor 
did  not  reach  beyond  it  into  the  back 
streets. 

MR.  SIVAD — his  claret,  his  cooking, 
his  books.  Suddenly  I  remembered 
the  parcel  addressed  to  James  Belsin 
whom  I  had  been  about  to  meet.  The 
road  in  front  of  me  danced  in  the  shock 
of  this  memory  for  several  seconds,  and 
I  forgot  Jones  and  everything  else  in  the 
effort  to  remember  exactly  what  Mr. 
Sivad  had  said  about  that  book.  Valtu- 
rius  ...  he  had  not  really  wanted  to  sell 
it  .  .  .  James  Belsin  had  talked  him  into 
it,  overpersuaded  him,  and  now  it  wor- 
ried him  to  see  it  there,  reminding  him  of 
its  loss.  .  .  .  He  wished  Belsin  would  col- 
lect it. 

My  ears  told  me  that  Jones  beside  me 
was  speaking  and  they  heard  what  must 
have  been  the  end  of  quite  a  lengthy  sen- 
tence. 

".  .  .  privileged  to  be  one  of  the  first 
to  meet  you.  I  want  you  to  know  that  I 
meant  sincerely  everything  I  said  about 
how  important  it  was  we  should  be 
friends — for  me,  that  is.  I'll  be  quite 
honest  about  that.  For  me." 

"You're  very  kind,"  I  said. 

All  I  wanted  was  to  get  to  a  telephone 
before  I  came  face  to  face  again  with 
James  Belsin. 

I  should  have  suspected  the  timeli- 
ness, the  coincidence  with  which  a  public 
call  box  came  in  sight  round  the  next 
bend.  No  doubt  it  served  both  road  users 
and  the  scattered  cottages  lying  off  the 
road,  but  I  felt  that  its  rather  lonely  look 
no  longer  mattered;  here  was  the  call  for 
which  it  had  waited  all  its  life  with  its 
shiny  windows  and  gay  red  paint. 

"Oh,  dear!"  I  cried  sharply.  "That  re- 
minds me.  I  forgot  to  order  the  yeast) 
There'll  be  no  bread  tomorrow!" 

Jones,  startled,  had  put  his  foot  on  the 
brake. 

"I  must  telephone,"  I  explained.  "It's 
nearly  eleven.  I'll  miss  the  delivery!" 

"That's  all  right,"  he  said,  and  finished 
the  braking  movement.  I  opened  my 
purse  and  made  sure  I  had  silver  and 
pennies. 

I  shut  myself  in  the  box,  picked  up  the 
receiver,  and  asked  for  my  call.  Through 
the  window  of  the  door  I  could  see  Mr. 
Jones  lighting  a  cigarette.  He  was  twenty- 
five  feet  away  and  the  box  was  sound- 
proof. 

At  last  I  was  told  to  put  the  eightpence 
in  the  box,  and  the  coin  rang  down  and 
Mr.  Sivad  was  there  saying,  "Hello?"  and 
I  could  say,  "This  is  Eve  Gill — please,  I 
want  some  help." 

It  took  quite  a  while  to  learn  that 
someone  called  for  the  Valturius  the  day 
I  had  been  there.  Mr.  Sivad's  description 
of  the  man  who  called  for  it  was  vague 
beyond  the  fact  that  he  worked  for  Bel- 
sin. 

"Anyway,"  I  said,  "you  would  know 
him  again?" 

"Of  course,"  Mr.  Sivad  assured  me, 
but  I  did  not  share  his  certainty.  I  knew 
he  would  not.  I  knew  that  I  had  made  a 
mistake  in  ever  hoping  that  he  would. 

And  Jones  was  moving  toward  the  tele- 
phone box — 
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Callous 

Pain,  Burning, 

Tenderness 

Quickly 

Relieved 

You'll  quickly  forget  you 
have  painful  callouses,  ten- 
derness or  burning  on  the 
bottom  of  your  feet  when  you 
use  Dr.  Schorl's  Zi no- pads. 
These  thin,  downy-soft,  won- 
derfully soothing,  cushioning 
pads  install tly  lift  pressure  on 
the  sensitive  spot.  Speedily 
remove  callouses  when  used 
with  the  separate  Medication* 
included.  Ask  for  Callous 
size.  Cost  but  a  trifle. 
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Learn  here  the  TRUTH  about 
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IS  IT  A   SKIN  Dl SEASl 

or  INTERNAL? 


For  the  past  several  years  a  number  of  Phy 
have  reported  amazing  success  in  treating  Pa 
with  lipan— a  new  medical  wonder  taken 
tialln-  lipan  (registered  U.S.  Patent  Ofnc< 
combination  of  glandular  substances  that 
certain  internal  disorders  which  many  n 
men  now  agree  to  be  the  cause  of  Psoriasis.  C 
results  show  LIPAN  successful  in  over  9nr/r> 
cases  treated.  Even  stubborn  lesions  are  alk 
to  a  degree  almost  beyond  belief.  Absolutely 
less!  Ask  your  druggist  for  lipan,  or  write 
for  free  booklet.  Or  send  for  month's  suppl 
tablets) .  enclosing  check  or  money  order  for 
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BUILD  your  ehc*t.  arms,  nocl 
shoulder*,  thigh*  an  Nature  Vl 
intended!  Have  a  inacnincent  ^^ 
n«-w  body  io  I  a**  Than  3  Month*, 
MJnuUw  a  Day!  4  Million  Men.  ' 
Coiwt,  8  to  80.  are  doin«  thii  -YO] 
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Health  Chart.     It  .  FREE 
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pise,  Mr.  Sivad,  may  I  call  you 
ater  in  the  day  about  this?    It  is 
nt.    Will  you  try  to  remember 
looked  like?" 

was  no  time  to  bring  the  con- 
n  to  a  graceful  end.  1  had  to  put 
receiver  then  and  there,  for  Jones 
the  door.   I  opened  it  and  hoped 
i  joocealing  my  flurry. 
15  sorry  to  have  been  so  long,  but 
■\er  had  such  a  silly  girl  to  deal 

ided  and  saw  me  into  the  car. 
I  at  his  watch. 

I'll  ring  up  the  chiefs  office 
em  know  you're  on  your  way." 
it  into  the  box,  shut  himself  in, 
le  receiver  and  swung  the  dial 
forefinger.  I  watched  him  with- 
ring  that  I  was  doing  so.    My 
:  full  of  what  Mr.  Sivad  had  said 
3t  said,  and  the  possibilities  of  it. 
who  picked  up  the  book  were 
■  Jones  nor  Hooker,  could  he  have 
i  one  from  whom  they  took  over 
iy   during   the   previous    night? 
iot?   Furthermore,  if  it  were  ever 
r>ned  what  he  was  doing  in  Lowes- 
it  day,  he  had  the  answer  that  he 
ftching  the  book,  a  book  too  valu- 
be  put  in  the  post.   Suppose,  my 
thoughts   suggested,    that   James 
had  bought  the  Valturius  simply 
^vide  that  answer?   Nobody  would 
of  that  except  someone  like 
Belsin. 
it  dawned  on  me,  through  the 
)f  my  busy  imagination,  that  there 
imething  queer  about  Jones's  tele- 

|had  spoken  into  the  mouthpiece 
tened  and  then  spoken  again,  and 
is  nothing  to  remark  about  it  ex- 
it he  had  not  put  any  coins  in  the 

now  that  I  thought  about  it,  he 
ade  but  a  single  movement  of  the 
J  These  two  things  together  could 
Inean  that  he  had  called  the  operator 
ler  alone.  Suppose — suppose  he  was 
1  ing  up  on  my  call,  finding  out  some- 
vhether  I  had  in  fact  been  ordering 

it  on  earth  was  Jones  doing  now?  I 

,my  heart  in  my  mouth.  Just  as  he 

ut  back  the  receiver  his  normal 

had  vanished  in  a  galvanic  vio- 

)f  mental  and  physical  activity.  A 

ite  emotion  contorted  his  features 

:  began  bouncing  up  and  down  and 

jing  his  feet  so  hard  on  the  concrete 

1  that  the  whole  booth  seemed  to  be 

Bering. 

began  to  shout  and  tug  at  the  door 
in  a  fever  to  get  out,  forgetting 
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in  his  panic  that  it  had  to  be  pressed 
downward  to  release  the  catch.  After 
perhaps  twenty  seconds  of  this  astonish- 
ing performance  he  managed  to  get  the 
door  open  and  he  almost  fell  out  into  the 
road.  He  recovered  his  balance,  slammed 
the  door  shut  with  all  his  might,  and 
stood  there  swearing  noisily.  Then  I 
heard  other  words  amongst  the  blas- 
phemies. 

". . .  damn'  great  bloody  spider!  Damn' 
great  bloody  spider!'' 

He  pulled  out  a  large  red-and-blue- 
patterned  silk  handkerchief  to  mop  his 
face  and  around  his  neck,  and  with  a 
shiver,  as  il  cold  water  had  been  poured 
down  his  back,  he  came  to  his  senses 
again  and  realized  where  he  was.  After 
a  moment  of  horror  at  knowing  I  had 
seen  it  all,  he  laughed  awkwardly,  stuffed 
the  handkerchief  into  his  pocket,  and 
climbed  into  the  car.  His  hands  were 
shaking,  as  if  with  ague. 

"Phobia,"  he  said.  "Can't  bear  spiders 
— not  usually  as  bad  as  that,  but  shut  up 
in  that  damned  box  with  one — it  got  me 
on  edge.  Only  thing  in  the  world  which 
upsets  me.  A  spider.  Silly,  isn't  it?" 

"Oh,  I  don't  know.  Lots  of  people 
can't  bear  them,"  I  said. 

He  laughed  again,  this  time  more 
easily.  "Sometimes  I  think  I'd  better  see 
a  psychoanalyst  about  it." 

"I  dare  say  he  would  soon  put  it  right," 
I  agreed,  but  I  wondered  if  he  would  be 
able  to  put  right  some  of  the  other  things 
he  might  stumble  on. 

OF  ALL  I  saw,  heard  and  felt  that 
day  at  the  Belsin  plant,  I  remember 
most  clearly  a  recurring  impression  that 
James,  when  younger,  must  have  been  a 
great  movie-goer.  It  was  an  impression 
with  advantages;  it  supported  me  by  re- 
ducing the  glittering  intricacy  to  a  rea- 
sonable proportion  between  reality  and 
fantasy  which  made  the  place  almost 
comprehensible.  I  did  not.  in  fact,  feel 
all  the  awe  I  might  have  felt. 

The  heart  of  the  place  was  in  the  ad- 
ministrative building,  which  I  suspected 
came  from  the  same  drawing  board,  if 
not  as  a  carbon  copy,  of  the  hospital,  ex- 
cept that  from  its  center  rose  a  squat  two- 
story  tower  of  which  the  top  blinked  and 
flashed  as  the  sun's  angle  moved  with  the 
car,  and  I  saw  that  three  sides  of  the 
upper  story  of  the  tower  were  like  a  great 
shop  window,  with  single  sheets  of  plate 
glass. 

Jones  led  me  up  six  wide,  shallow  steps 
under  a  colonnaded  porch  and  into  the 
building  through  glass  doors  which  ap- 
peared to  have  no  frames.  The  big  hall 
was  paneled  in  pale  yellow  wood;  its 


WASHES  DIRT 

. . .  automatically!    § 


provision  for  it. 


Trico's  "Two  Little  Squirts"  need  only 
one  quick  touch  of  a  button  to  wash 
your  windshield  . . .  instantly  and  auto- 
matically while  you  drive. 

There  s  nothing  to  pump  . . .  nothing 
to  complicate  your  driving.  The  same 
vacuum  power  which  swings  the  Trico    r 
Wipers  operates  the  Trico  Washer. 

If  your  car  is  not  one  of  the  four 
million  now  equipped  with  a  Trico 
Washer,  one  can  be  installed  almost 


in   a   matter  of  minutes.    Fourteen 


makes  of  cars   have   special   built-in 
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INSTALLATION 

The  Automobile  Clas- 

•J 
sified  Pages  of  most     •jJ 

phone  books  list  Trico      ■* 

installation  stations.    -J 
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(Trico  Rainbow  Blade  shown) 


Factory  installed  by  Buick, 
Cadillac,  Oldsmobile  and  Pontiac. 


"My  wife  is  very  thrifty — she  puts  all 
the  leftovers  in  the  refrigerator  for 
two  weeks  before  she  throws  'em  away" 


•EORQK  HAMILTON  (REE1 
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Windshield  Wajfim 

I    FULLY  AUTOMATIC  . . .  NOTHING  TO  PUMP 
Trico  Products  Corporation,  Buffalo  3,  N.  Y. 
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wear 


IVVICS 


T.    M.    REG. 

The  all-purpose  shirt  with  "Tailored 
Fit.''  At  leading  stores  everywhere. 

Made  only  by  the 

NORWICH  KNITTING  COMPANY 

Norwich,  New  York 


THENEwinonflRK 

with    exciting    new    features    not 
found  on  any  other  bicycle! 


MONARK 

leads  in  "49' 

with  its  nev 

Wing"  fender  crest  and 

"Air-Wing"  headshieldli^ 

MANY   OTHER   FEATURES! 

•  New     Rubber  Cushioned"  double  spring  shock  ab- 
sorbing fork. 

•  New  "Kromegard  "   bumper  and   shock-piool  rear 
reflector  unit. 

•  New  "Safely  Gard"  saddle  rail. 
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binations 
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floor  was  of  shiny-smooth  synthetic  black 
marble.  There  was  absolutely  nothing  in 
it  except  a  girl  in  white,  a  very  handsome 
girl.  Jones  handed  me  over  to  her. 

"The  chief  is  expecting  Miss  Gill,"  he 
said,  and  inclined  his  head  toward  me  in 
introduction  and  farewell;  I  looked  for 
but  could  not  see  any  secret  intention  be- 
hind his  ordinary  face. 

The  girl  in  white  saw  that  I  was 
whisked  upstairs  in  an  elevator.  As  I 
stepped  out  of  it  I  was  greeted  with  a 
wide,  white  smile  by  a  small,  natty  man 
of  about  forty-five. 

"Good  morning,  Miss  Gill,"  he  said, 
"my  name  is  Anderson." 

"How  do  you  do?"  I  said,  remember- 
ing the  precise  voice  which  yesterday  on 
the  telephone  had  told  me  it  was  Mr.  Bel- 
sin's  confidential  private  secretary. 

"The  chief  is  in  his  room,"  he  said 
with  unction,  leading  me  along  the  cor- 
ridor. A  short  distance  down  it  a  door 
opened  and  displayed  a  really  lovely 
blonde  of  about  twenty-seven. 

"Miss  Gill,  this  is  Miss  Fume,  Mr. 
Belsin's  secretary." 

"Good  morning,"  said  Miss  Fume,  and 
for  a  brief  moment  gazed  at  me  with 
level  eyes  which  told  me  that  I  was  a 
usurping  upstart  of  a  nobody  who  would 
be  thrown  out  as  soon  as  the  chief  had 
got  over  his  infatuation.  And  really  it 
was  unnecessary  to  have  a  moment's 
anxiety  over  me.  I  did  not,  however, 
wither  away. 

I  returned  her  good  morning,  indicat- 
ing with  it  as  best  I  could  that,  having 
popped  out  to  have  a  look  at  me,  she 
could  now  pop  back  again.  Mr.  Ander- 
son seemed  to  think  so  too,  for  he  mur- 
mured distantly,  "Thank  you,  Miss 
Fume,"  and  bowed  me  on. 

FINALLY  I  was  in  the  sanctum  sanc- 
torum, a  huge  place  of  sunlight  and 
glass,  and  I  realized  that  a  noise  which 
seemed  so  sudden  after  the  softness  of 
the  carpets  and  Mr.  Anderson's  subdued 
tones  was  caused  by  the  choral  climax 
of  the  Ninth  Symphony. 

And  here  was  James  Belsin  in  a  cream 
silk  shirt  and  gray  worsted  trousers,  look- 
ing quite  different  from  the  man  in  the 
dinner  jacket  who  had  taken  me  into  the 
Inderswick  garden.  He  seemed  younger. 
He  was  smiling.  He  faded  out  the  Bee- 
thoven with  a  control  at  his  desk.  I  no- 
ticed that  Mr.  Anderson  had  vanished, 
perhaps  eliminated  by  the  same  switch. 

Still  smiling,  he  left  the  desk  and 
came  to  meet  me;  although  he  made  no 
move  to  kiss  me,  this  did  not  rob  the 
greeting  of  a  perceptible  physical  impact 
for  which  the  mere  touch  of  his  hand  did 
not  wholly  account. 

"It's  good  to  see  someone,"  he  said, 
"who  has  filled  one's  every  waking  mo- 
ment for  two  days." 

"Oh,  dear,"  I  said.  "You  make  me  feel 
so  responsible." 

"That's  better  still.  The  more  re- 
sponsible the  better.  You  know,  when  I 
saw  the  Bentley  arrive  just  now,  alone, 
I  thought  you  had  changed  your  mind 
about  coming.  My  heart  stopped  beat- 
ing for  a  moment." 

"That  was  silly  of  it,"  I  said.  "I 
wanted  to  come,  and  nothing  would  have 
prevented  me." 

I  turned  away  tq  look  at  the  room  and 
hide  my  worry  at  knowing  for  certain 
that  Jones  had  not  been  telephoning  to 
say  I  was  on  my  way. 

Passing  the  desk,  I  saw  five  telephones, 
each  with  a  number  engraved  on  the  re- 
ceiver; in  a  minute  one  of  them  would 
ring  and  he  would  pick  it  up  and  learn 
that  he  was  taking  a  viper  to  his  bosom. 

I  stood  by  his  side  looking  down  at 
his  kingdom,  the  whole  of  it  within  the 
compass  of  view  afforded  by  this  phe- 
nomenal glass  wall:  the  flat  white  build- 
ings of  the  plant  itself,  the  multitude  of 
little  pink-and-white  houses,  the  gardens 
and  lawns  and  interweaving  ribbons  of 
roads  and  footpaths,  all  enclosed  in  the 
fringing  woods  of  dark  fir  and  occa- 


sional brilliant  green  of  larch  thickets. 
Beyond  were  the  low  hills  of  Suffolk 
countryside  like  a  desert  shut  out  from 
this  formalized  oasis  of  concentrated  in- 
dustry. I  found  myself  looking  at  the 
hills. 

"Three  thousand  of  them,  men,  women 
and  children,"  he  said.  "You  were  talk- 
ing just  now  about  feeling  responsible 
for  me,  who  can  look  after  himself.  They 
can't." 

"It's  a  lot  of  people  to  be  responsible 
for,"  I  agreed. 

"It  helps  me  a  great  deal,"  he  an- 
nounced, rather  as  if  to  a  roomful  of 
people,  "to  stand  here  and  look  down 
on  all  this,  knowing  that  but  for  me  none 
of  it  would  be  there.  A  sobering  thought 
from  which  I  can  take  myself  to  task  as 
a  human  being.  Am  I  doing  my  job  by 
all  those  tens  of  hundreds  of  other  hu- 
man beings  who  have  put  themselves  in 
my  hands?  They  are  not  just  units  in  a 
labor-plus-costs  equation.  They  are  hu- 
man beings,  and  I  must  never  forget  that 
they  depend  on  me  for  so  much  more 
than  their  daily  bread.  Every  soul  who 
comes  here  puts  his  life  in  my  care — and 
that  is  a  serious  thing  for  one  person  to 
do  to  another.  They  don't  realize  it,  of 
course.  They're  sheep,  really,  and  as  lim- 
ited in  vision  and  intelligence." 

"And  they  don't  even  realize  what  they 
are  being  fattened  for,"  I  said. 

"It  is  perhaps  as  well,"  he  commented, 
a  little  taken  aback  at  hearing  another 
voice  in  the  room.  "Just  as  well  for  the 
rulers,  the  leaders,  that  men  manage  to 
thrive  on  a  limited  view  of  the  future 
and  an  illusion  of  freedom.  The  more 
sheep  the  more  at  ease  they  are  with 
themselves." 

In  spite  of  my  preoccupation,  I  found 
myself  shocked  into  attention  to  what  he 
was  saying.  "That's  a  very  true  thing," 
I  said,  my  eyes  well  open  and  fixed  on 
his  face.  "But  it  must  be  a  great  art  to 
be  able  to  provide  them  with  that  illusion 
of  freedom." 

"A  few  tricks,  my  dear,  almost  instinc- 
tive in  leadership,  though  it  isn't  as  easy 
as  it  used  to  be.  In  these  days  you  have 
to  take  into  account  the  effects  of  im- 
proved education.  They  believe,  for  in- 
stance, that  they  think  for  themselves, 
and  it  would  be  foolish  and  destructive 
to  undeceive  them;  as  a  'freedom 
thought'  it  is  invaluable — " 

"I  don't  think  I  understand,"  I  said 
apologetically. 

He  considered  for  a  moment,  tight- 
ening his  hold  on  my  arm  against  his 
side. 

"If  there's  anyone  in  the  world  I 
should  show  how  the  wheels  go  round, 
it  is  you — "  He  paused,  and  then,  with- 
out warning,  without  interruption  of  his 
contemplative  stare  at  his  kingdom  be- 
low, he  said,  "You  will  marry  me,  Eve, 
won't  you?" 

I  know  I  tried  not  to  gasp,  for  it  was 


like  a  wave  in  my  face,  covi^ 
mouth.   His  arm  went  round  nfl 
ders.  He  said,  "I've  rushed  you!  ki 
I  couldn't  help  it.   So  let's  be  rj 
ioned,"  he  said.   "Let  me  showr 
prospects.    First  of  all,  I  will  si 
how  the  wheels  go  round  here.'l 
And  then  he  proceeded  to  ii 
not  only  how  the  wheels  went  | 
the  complex  organization  he 
ated,  but  also,  unconsciously, 
so,  how  they  went  round  in  hin 
to  this  day  I  cannot  decide  wh 
ened  me  more. 

WE  WENT  to  the  desk,  wbj 
you  came  close  to  it,  su 
last  in  becoming  as  big  as 
dwarfing  were   the  proportion 
room. 

"This,"  he  said  sliding  aside  | 
which  in  another  desk  would 
the  place  for  the  blotting  pad,] 
point  on  which  are  centered  all  I 
cables,  as  you  might  call  them] 
he  showed  me  the  intricate  con 
tion  setup. 

"I  have  only  to  press  this  red  I 
be  able  to  talk  with  anyone  in  tbl 
And  at  the  same  time  a  light  goi 
all  communication  points  to  s!k 
the  button  has  been  pressed  aj 
anyone  can  now  talk  to  me  if  i 
need  to.  Watch." 

He  pressed  the  red  button  and  i 
light  glowed  at  the  top  of  the 
panel.  For  a  moment  nothing  ha 
then  one  of  the  white  lights 
He  touched   the  corresponding 
and  said,  "Yes,  Adams?" 

A  small  but  clear  voice  star 
seeming  to  come  from  close  at 
though  an  invisible  manikin 
the  desk  in  front  of  me. 

"I  thought  you'd  like  to  knd 
that  we  passed  the  fifty-thousanq 
a  few  minutes  ago." 

"Excellent!  Announce  a  bonusl 
pounds  for  each  operative  on  y<| 
sembly  line.  I'll  tell  Accounts." 

He  pressed  the  button  again  al 
light  went  out.  Another  winked  o| 
another.  Belsin  looked  at  them 
taste,  and,  instead  of  switching  j 
ever  wanted  to  speak,  he  pushed  I 
button  and  cut  off  the  whole  boa 
marking  that  we  had  no  time  to  j 
the  Hooker  business  just  now. 

"Either  they've   found   him   o| 
haven't,"  he  said.   "In  any  case, 
been  irritated  enough  on  his  ace  J 

"That's  considerate  of  you,"  If 
myself  say,  trying  to  breathe  no| 
again.    But  I  wondered  how  lo 
would  remain  content  to  await 
venience;  I  could  imagine  Rand| 
it  were  Randall — now  deciding 
some  other  channel  to  reach  the 
man's  attention  in  this  emergency.! 

In  the  meantime  the  great  mal 
taken  me  to  the  left-hand  wall  whl 


"Look,  John,  I  found  another  wonderful  old  chair" 


Collier's  for  June  11, 


Look  sharp!  )fou  may  strike  it  rich ! 


IQnC  The  African  sunset  caught  a  sudden  gleam 
■  www  jn  tne  tjay  entrance  wall  of  the  mine. 
Miner  Fred  Wells,  passing  by.  saw  the  gleam  and 
stopped.  That's  how  he  found  the  world's  largest 
diamond— the  3.106-carat  Cullman— in  the  47th  year 
of  fame  for  the  name  Corby's  in  Canada. 


1Q0Q  B'ue  mold  ruined  the  plate  on  which  a 
l*JfcU  famous  British  scientist  was  studying  germ 
cultures.  He  took  a  second  look  before  throwing  it 
away.  Mold  had  killed  the  germs!  This  second  look. 
69  years  after  the  name  Corby's  came  to  Canada, 
led  to  the  miracle  drug,  penicillin. 
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1Q/1Q  You  may  make  the  next  history-shaping 
**  **  find— either  by  accident  or  design.  It  may 
be  a  rich  deposit  of  uranium,  a  new  life-giving  medi- 
cine—or even  a  way  to  world  peace.  Luck's  important, 
but  sharp  eyes  and  keen  judgment  are  needed,  too. 
That's  why  so  many  people  are  turning  to  Corby's. 
Their  judgment  favors  this  light,  sociable  whiskey 
xoith  a  grand  old  Canadian  name.  Why  not  serve  it 
next  time  you  entertain?  Even  its  price  is  a  lucky 
break  for  you! 


1 


CORBYS  ...  a  grand  old 
name  in  Canada  since  1859 

AN    AMERICAN    BLENDED    WHISKEY 

86  Proof-68.4%  Grain  Neutral  Spirits-Jas.  Barclay  fc  Co.  Limited,  Peoria.  111. 
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Replaceable 
Filters 
10  for  10< 


I         !_: 
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Patented  filters  in  Medico  pipes  stop  flakes 

and  slugs. .  .absorb  juices ...  reduce  tongue 

bite.   Smoke    goes   round    and    round    66 

times  .  .  .  and  it  comes  out  clean  .  .  .  cool 

MEDICO  V.  F.  Q.  (VERY  FINE  QUALITY) 
Rich-grain  imported  briar  Pipes.  Wide  »0 
variety  of  shapes.  With  10  filters  ....     L 

Frank  Medico  Standard  Pipes $1 

Frank  Medico  Cigarette  Holders  sl  &  *2 

MEDICO 

FILTERED  SMOKING 


M.  FRANK  &  CO..  INC..  5th  AVE. 


tyd/L  won't  be 

tired  after 
a  game  off 
golf 


Give  a  gift  every 
golfer  appreciates 
— a  Bag  Boy  Golf 
Cart.    It's  easy- 
rolling,  quick- 
folding;  makes  golf  fun  instead 
of  work.  Bag  Boy  keeps  clubs 
off  the  ground  and  right  at 
hand;  folds  compactly  in  six 
seconds;  is  easily  stowed  in 
locker  or  car.  Made  of  light, 
rust-proof,  airplane  metals. 
For  a  gift  he's  sure  to  appre- 
ciate, give  Dad  a  genuine 
Bag  Boy,  the  golf  cart  that 
puts  more  fun  into  golf. 
At  leading  stores  and  pro 
shops.  Standard  f  29.50 — 
Deluxe  $3*. SO,  or  write 
Jarman-Williamson  Co., 
601  N.E.  28th  Avenue. 


WORID'S    FAVORITE    GOLF    CART' 


pressed  yet  another  of  those  intermina- 
ble buttons.  The  face  of  the  wall  slid 
slowly  down  into  the  floor  and  revealed 
shelf  upon  shelf  of  small  objects  in  glass 
and  metal,  shining  and  intricate  and 
beautifully  made. 

"This  represents  nearly  the  whole  his- 
tory of  electronic  short-wave  engineer- 
ing," he  said.  "World  monopoly  in 
anything,  even  a  radar  tube,  is  an  intoxi- 
cating sensation.  And  the  money  in  it  is 
astronomical.  Our  income  from  licenses 
to  manufacture  under  royalty  schemes 
adds  up  to  a  million  and  a  half  a  year. 
But  none  of  my  competitors  reaches  my 
profit  margin — "  He  laughed  and  the 
sound  of  it  seemed  to  run  around  the 
room,  like  a  furtive  unseen  animal.  It 
was  unpleasant.  "They  haven't  discov- 
ered my  secret,"  he  added  complacently, 
"and  they  never  will." 

"How  is  that?"  I  asked,  realizing  it  was 
expected  of  me. 

"Very  simple.  They  are  not  me.  They 
haven't  the  inborn  faculty." 

1  LOOKED  at  him.  What  magical  non- 
sense was  this?  My  blank  look  pleased 
him;  he  seemed  to  be  bigger,  almost 
swollen.  He  put  his  hand  through  my 
arm  again. 

"The  man  or  the  woman  who  is  excep- 
tionally clever  with  his  hands  is  always 
an  individualist.  Individualism  is  to  mass 
production  as  oil  is  to  water.  They  just 
don't  mix.  It  was  one  of  my  first  discov- 
eries and  it  remains  my  greatest.  There 
is  but  one  single  social  principle  upon 
which  I  insist  through  all  the  difficulties 
and  subtleties  of  co-ordinating  the  inter- 
ests of  labor  and  management:  'The  in- 
dividual comes  first.' " 

"But  the  farmer  and  the  sheep — " 

"That,  Eve,  was  my  private  view,  not 
my  public  policy.  But  from  you  I  am 
hiding  nothing,  even  the  wheels  which 
are  not  normally  visible.  As  I  said  be- 
fore, the  farmer  does  not  have  to  ex- 
plain things  to  the  sheep.  And  yet,  keep 
alive  the  freedom  illusion  and  they  are 
yours  forever." 

He  strode  to  the  far  end  of  the  room 
and  pulled  aside  large  folding  doors  to 
reveal  a  long  room  stretching  across  the 
whole  west  side  of  the  tower;  down  its 
center  stood  an  endless  table  with  at  least 
fifty  chairs  at  it;  blotting  pad,  pens,  pen- 
cils and  inkpots  were  at  each  place. 

"Committee  of  Management,"  he 
said.  "We  meet  twice  a  week  or  oftener 
if  necessary.  No  important  decision  is 
taken  except  in  this  room  by  a  full  meet- 
ing of  the  committee." 

I  asked  with  a  little  alarm  in  my  voice, 
as  a  girl  might  who  discovers  that  a  gen- 
tleman who  is  asking  her  to  marry  him 
is  not  the  sure  thing  he  appeared  to  be 
at  first  sight,  whether  they  could  turn 
him  out. 

"Certainly  they  could,"  he  said  cheer- 
fully. "However,  the  difficulty  about 
that  would  emerge  when  they  discovered 
that  I  personally  own  ninety-five  per  cent 
of  the  shares  in  the  patents-owning  com- 
pany. You  see,  I'm  telling  you  every- 
thing, trusting  you  with  my  secrets." 

And  he  looked  down  on  me  as  I  could 
see  him  looking  down  at  his  plant  from 
his  big  glass  windows,  as  he  looked  at 
the  Committee  of  Management  when  he 
presided  over  its  biweekly  meetings. 

"Darling,  what's  the  matter?"  he  said. 

"Why,  nothing,"  I  said. 

"Something  is  on  your  mind,"  he  per- 
sisted, putting  his  hands  under  my  el- 
bows and  holding  me  so  that  if  I  were 
not  to  seem  afraid  of  meeting  his  eyes  I 
had  to  face  them.  I  was  in  a  quandary. 

This,  as  the  pit  of  my  stomach  turned 
over  to  assure  me,  was  danger  again,  and 
not  danger  which  could  be  escaped  by 
flight  into  subterfuge;  his  eyes  were  too 
keen,  his  brain  too  quick,  his  capacities 
too  great  for  me  to  fob  him  off  with  any- 
thing but  the  truth,  or  at  least  quite  a  lot 
of  it.  In  short,  if  I  were  to  remain  effec- 
tive in  this  thing,  I  must  come  into  the 
open  now. 


I  counted  three  to  myself  slowly  and 
with  a  frantic  effort  said  what  I  had  to 
say,  my  voice  surprising  me  with  its  natu- 
ralness. 

"Jimmy,"  I  said,  "I  am  worried  about 
this  Louise  Frempton  business." 

I  think,  had  his  hands  not  been  touch- 
ing me,  I  would  not  have  known  that  of 
all  the  things  I  might  have  said  at  that 
moment,  nothing  could  have  astonished 
and  shocked  him  more.  I  felt  the  quiver 
of  his  fingers  through  the  thin  stuff  of  my 
jacket  and  blouse.  Before  he  could  say 
anything  I  added,  "I  cannot  go  on  think- 
ing about  you  and  me  until  I  am  at  ease 
about  it." 

He  did  not  play  for  time,  took  none 
of  the  weaker  lines  a  lesser  man  might 
have  been  tempted  to  follow,  such  as 
saying  he  did  not  know  what  I  meant  or 
declaring  that  I  was  imagining  things. 
He  realized  in  a  flash  that  Hooker  had 
not  been  wrong  and  that  I  knew  a  great 
deal.  After  the  shortest  of  hesitations 
he  said  the  only  sensible  thing: 

"I  ought  to  have  known  you  would 
not  be  satisfied  with  appearances.  You, 
of  all  people.  I  think  I  knew  the  mo- 
ment I  heard  you  were  involved  that  you 
would  spot  there  was  something  wrong, 
but  I  fooled  myself  into  hoping  you 
would  dismiss  it  as  imagination  or  some- 
thing. Hooker's  story  was  so  incredible. 
He  swore  you  knew  everything.  Mind 
you,  I  can  see  now  that  you  got  most  of 
it  from  him,  without  his  knowing  he  was 
giving  it  to  you." 

His  tone  was  objective  and  without 
anxiety;  he  still  held  my  elbows  with 
friendly  affection;  guilt,  in  fact,  was  the 
one  emotion  I  could  not  detect  any- 
where in  him. 

"You  handled  me  very  cleverly  when 
you  pretended  Hooker  was  off  his  head," 
he  added.  "My  God,  you  are  clever — " 

"I  had  to  be,"  I  said  encouragingly. 
I  felt  better  with  the  first  hurdle.  But  I 
must  still  go  carefully,  carefully. 

"Yes.  I  realize  that.  Oh,  Eve — "  His 
eyes  were  on  me  again,  alive,  admiring — 
and  contrite.  "You  might  have  turned 
against  me  at  the  beginning — even  be- 
fore the  beginning.  But  you  gave  me  the 
benefit  of  the  doubt,  didn't  you?" 

"No,"  I  said,  "and  I  have  been  doing 
my  damnedest  to  prove  you  were  behind 
her  death." 

"And  I  dare  say  by  now  you've  suc- 
ceeded." 

HERE  it  was,  the  attack.  He  would  try 
every  trick  of  interrogation  to  find 
out  how  much  I  knew,  and  I  was  getting 
nervous  again.  In  spite  of  his  power 
complex,  he  had  a  first-class  brain.  I 
knew  that  if  once  he  got  me  on  the  de- 
fensive I  would  be  lost  on  the  way  to 
the  truth,  or,  worse  still,  would  not  know 
how  to  recognize  it. 

"You  know  of  course,"  he  said,  driven 
to  say  something  because  I  held  back, 
"she  did  not  commit  suicide  by  drown- 
ing off  your  beach?" 

"Yes.  For  one  thing,  they  haven't 
found  her  body,  and  although  the  police 
think  the  tide  might  have  carried  it  out 
into  the  main  estuary,  I  know  it  better. 
At  this  time  of  year  it  isn't  strong 
enough,  and  also  there  are  two  bends  to 
it.  Apart  from  that,  I  don't  know  that 
she  committed  suicide  at  all." 

"You  mean  that  she  may  not  be  dead." 

"She's  dead." 

"Yes,"  he  agreed  somberly.  "I'm 
afraid  she  is." 

"Jimmy,"  I  said,  "I  don't  like  the  look 
of  what  I  know,  and  I'm  frightened  for 
you." 

I  think  he  believed  me  in  my  anxiety 
on  his  behalf  and  was  about  to  begin 
telling  me  of  his  own  accord.  But  by  bad 
luck  the  interruption  came  at  just  that 
moment. 

There  was  someone  in  the  doorway,  a 
little  cough  of  apology.  He  turned  his 
head  sharply  and  at  the  same  time  let  go 
of  me. 

"Anderson!"    Belsin's  voice  only  just 
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i  anger.   "I  told  you  that  on 

iw,  sir.    But    Randall   said   he 
:c  the  responsibility.    A  matter 

urgency,  he  said — " 

is  he?" 
number  three  line,  in  your 


t.  Thank  you." 

slipped    away    before    his 
Lpid  passage  through  the  door- 
trie  big  room  toward  the  desk. 
I  more  slowly,  recovering  from 
of  the  last  few  minutes  and 
imagine  how  1   was  to  bring 
ber  situation  as  promising  as 
nderson  had  spoiled  for  me. 
I picked  up  one  of  the  telephones 
"Yes?"  in  as  curt  a  tone  as  I 
heard.   His  back  told  me  noth- 
;  reactions.  After  a  measurable 
seconds  he  said,  "Thank  you. 
news  to  me.  .  .  .   No.   Ccr- 
\t.  No  action  is  necessary." 
sped  the  receiver  in  its  place 
I  without  moving  for  a  moment, 
|f  bent  as  if  still  listening,  as  in- 
must  have  been,  to  his  secret 
As  for   me.  I  had  fired   my 
juld  not  retreat  and  I  could  not 

ere  I  was.  So  I  said: 
pretty  sure  Jones  had  tumbled 
I  was  up  to.  You  see,  I  was 
!  on  the  question  of  whether  any- 
des  myself  saw  Hooker  or  Jones 
stoft  that  morning.  Mr.  Sivad, 
:e.  But  whoever  picked  up 
sk,  it  was  neither  of  them." 
ned  to  look  at  me  across  the 
that's  how  you  got  on  to  it, 
;m  in  Lowestoft,  accidentally. 

|  no,    I  said.    "I  followed  Jones 

>ker  from  the  backwater  after 

ft  Louise's  clothes  ashore — and 

[he  laughed.  This  time  it  seemed 
laugh  of  pure  delight  and  appre- 
"How  much  did  you  really  get 
looker?  It's  interesting." 
he  told  you?"  I  asked. 
|dn't  see  him  myself,  of  course, 
gave  me  a  full  report  of  what 
|  to  say  for  himself.    He  insisted 
i  knew  'all.'  " 
ed. 
he  said,  "would  be  disturbing 
|ker  had  been  in  any  position  to 
vhai  'all'  consisted  of."   His  tone 

I  easy  and  objective.  "And  if  you 
ivone  else.   Luckily  you  realized 

jght  be  a  good  explanation  for 
ju  had  seen  and  found  out.  You 
sh  off  to  the  police." 

I I  didn't  do  that." 

'  at  last  he  voiced  a  question  which 


showed  the  degree  of  his  uncertainty 
and  at  the  same  time  a  need  to  add  up 
the  extent  of  the  danger  threatening  him. 
It  seemed  almost  incredible  th.u  1  should 
have  got  so  far  without  going  to  someone 
for  assistance  or  at  least  advice? 

I  thought  quickly  about  the  answer, 
knowing  that  it  would  be  dangerous  to 
let  him  think  I  was  quite  alone. 

"Yes,"  I  said  slowly.  "There  is  one 
other  person." 

It  was  true;  the  Boy  was  a  person  if 
anyone  was.  He  nodded  in  acceptance 
of  the  fact  but  could  not  ask — for  I 
would  not  have  told  him — who  shared 
my  knowledge. 

WHILE  he  contemplated  this  un- 
known sharer  of  secrets,  an  un- 
spoken point  hung  like  a  sharp  sword 
between  us:  As  long  as  I  was  safe,  so  was 
he.  He  made  a  sudden  movement,  as  if 
turning  mentally  to  face  danger,  and 
said: 

"Even  if  you  were  not  who  you  are, 
and  going  to  be,  you  have  the  right  to 
know  the  truth  just  as  I  have  the  right  to 
explain  what  happened.  That's  what  you 
want,  isn't  it — that's  what  you  need  to 
cast  out  the  devil  of  doubt  which  is  hold- 
ing you  back  from  me?" 

"Yes,  Jimmy,"  I  said  softly. 

"I  might  be  a  murderer,  but  you  still 
prefer  to  come  to  me  with  it  rather  than 
denounce  me  out  of  hand?  You  are  pre- 
pared for  that,  aren't  you?  A  murdererl" 

"It  crossed  my  mind,"  I  said  as  stead- 
ily as  I  could. 

He  looked  at  me  very  directly. 

"What  a  wife  you'll  make  me!"  He 
paused  and  added  in  a  matter-of-fact 
tone,  "I'm  not,  you  know.  Not  a  mur- 
derer.  She  did  commit  suicide." 

I  waited,  breathing  more  easily,  it 
seemed  to  me,  than  I  had  for  days.  A 
weight  was  falling  from  me;  the  day,  for 
all  its  brightness,  blazed  more  brightly. 

"You  guessed,  of  course,  that  years 
ago  I  had  dealings  with  Thomas  Fremp- 
ton?" 

"I  knew  he  was  a  scientist,  and  in  elec- 
tronics. I  was  fairly  sure  there  was  a 
connection." 

He  went  to  the  shelves,  picked  up  a 
thing  rather  like  a  radio  tube,  but  with 
a  wide  bulbous  top  to  its  glass  casting. 

"The  'T.F.'  Mutron,"  he  said.  "1  paid 
him  ten  thousand  pounds  for  the  manu- 
facturing rights,  plus  percentage  on  gross 
sales.  A  year  later  it  was  superseded  by 
this."  He  took  down  another  valve, 
smaller  than  the  first  and  with  more 
metal  in  its  design.  "It  did  all  that  the 
T.F.  could  do,  with  less  variation,  and 
the  cost  was  half.  It  was  evolved  in  our 
own  research  labs  and  put  an  end  to  the 


"Alice,  this  is  Betty  Brown.     She's  going  to 
keep  me  company  while  you're  getting  ready" 
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Here's  the  Non-Sag,  non-droop  T- 
Shirt  you've  always  wanted  . .  .  tai- 
lored by  Healthknit  for  increased 
comfort  and  smarter  style.  You  feel 
better,  look  better  in  this  brand 
new  T- Shirt  with  the  snug-fitting 
raglan  shoulder  and  crew-type 
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quality  garments  are  knitted  with 
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T.F.  That  was  the  simple  beginning  to 
a  saga  of  trouble.  The  large  income 
from' royalties  which  Frempton  had  ex- 
pected ceased  abruptly  before  it  had 
really  begun.  He  decided  that  I  bad 
cheated  him,  that  I  had  taken  the  guts  of 
his  mutron  and  rearranged  the  design  to 
beat  his  patent. 

"He  started  legal  proceedings  for  in- 
fringement. I  managed  to  persuade  him 
to  submit  to  arbitration.  His  case  fell 
down  the  moment  an  independent  panel 
of  experts  looked  into  it.  I  don't  think 
his  breakdown  was  entirely  due  to  all 
this,  although  it  certainly  precipitated  it. 
But  if  it  hadn't  been  me,  it  would  have 
been  something  else.  The  seeds  of  men- 
tal instability  were  well  rooted  before  I 
came  on  the  scene.  But  his  wife  could 
not  and  would  not  see  this.  She  shared 
Tom's  view  of  me  as  the  cause  of  all 
their  troubles. 

"When  finally  he  had  to  be  put  away, 
Louise  brought  him  to  Tarnwood,  the 
nearest  mental  hospital  to  Leiston,  to 
remind  me  constantly  of  my  wickedness. 
She  settled  herself  in  Kessingland  not 
only  to  be  near  him  but  to  be  near  me 
too,  to  make  sure  I  was  reminded.  That 
was  two  years  ago.  Well,  she  succeeded 
in  her  object.  I  was  reminded.  But  she 
wanted  more  than  that.  She  dreamed  of 
publicly  exposing  me.  She  sat  there  in 
that  cottage  brooding  over  useless  plans 
to  bring  it  about — " 

He  stopped  speaking  for  a  moment 
and  began  walking  up  and  down;  I  did 
not  know  whether  this  was  because  the 
story  pained  him  or  in  order  to  give  me 
a  moment  or  two  in  which  to  visualize 
Louise  Frempton  within  a  short  step  of 
her  final  tragedy. 

He  halted  at  the  window  and,  with 
his  back  to  me,  went  on: 

"I  have  tried  to  imagine  the  despera- 
tion to  which  an  unappeased  desire  for 
revenge  can  bring  a  woman.  I  don't 
think  a  man  could  reach  such  a  degree 
of  fury.  He  may  get  as  far  as  killing  the 
man  he  hates.  That  is  natural  and  un- 
derstandable. But  I  doubt  if  he  can  hate 
enough  to  kill  himself  as  a  means  of  sat- 
isfying his  need  for  vengeance.  To  kill 
yourself  and  use  the  fact  and  circum- 
stances of  your  death  to  ruin  your  en- 
emy." 

GESTURING  with  his  hands,  a  denial 
of  comprehension  and  responsibility, 
he  added  flatly,  "She  cut  her  throat  on 
my  doorstep.  Thank  God  it  was  at  two 
o'clock  in  the  morning  and  the  servants 
didn't  hear  her." 

He  left  the  window  and  came  back  to 
me. 

"I  was  awake.  I  think  her  car  woke 
me.  My  room  is  over  the  porch.  I  came 
down  and  found  her.  It  was  pretty  awful. 
I  didn't  touch  her.  I  went  straight  to  the 
telephone.  It  seemed  to  me  that  if  my 
Security  people  needed  anything  to  jus- 
tify their  high  standard  of  living,  this 
was  it.  They  came  at  once  and  dealt  with 
it.  You  saw  some  of  that  and  found  out 
a  bit  more." 

He  rubbed  his  eyes,  lighted  another 
cigarette,  and  after  a  long  pause  asked, 
"Any  questions?" 

"I  don't  think  so,"  I  said,  "although  I 
don't  quite  see  how  the  mere  fact  of  kill- 
ing herself  on  your  doorstep,  however 
unpleasant,  would  have  really  hurt  you. 
I  mean,  if  you  hadn't  had  Randall  and 
Jones  and  others  to — to  get  rid  of  the 
body." 

"In  itself,  perhaps  not,  but  we  were 
sure  there  was  more  to  it,  and  we  were 
right.  Randall  found  what  he  expected 
to  find  in  the  postbox  opposite  her  cot- 
tage— letters  to  the  coroner,  police,  and 
the  editor  of  a  scandalmongering  news- 
paper. He  got  them  out  half  an  hour  be- 
fore the  early-morning  collection.  They 
told  the  story  from  the  Frempton  view- 
point, with  embellishments.  I  should 
have  survived,  but  with  lasting  damage 
to  my  good  name.  Particularly  socially. 
I  shouldn't  have  been  able  to  dine  at  the 


Inderswicks,  for  instance,  and  meet  you 
again." 

I  realized  that  it  spoke  well  for  his 
nerves  that  he  had  been  able  to  shake  off 
the  experience  sufficiently  to  bring  him- 
self so  soon  afterward  to  the  exigencies 
of  wooing  me.  Or  had  the  very  speed 
and  determination  of  the  way  he  had 
gone  about  it  been  a  reflex  from  the  nerv- 
ous strain  of  what  he  had  gone  through 
so  recently? 

1DID  not  know  and  it  did  not  matter. 
Why,  instead,  wasn't  I  asking  the 
questions  he  had  invited  me  to  ask?  How, 
for  instance,  had  Randall  got  the  letters 
out  of  the  postbox?  Treacle  paper  at  the 
end  of  a  string,  or  a  skeleton  key?  But 
the  whole  operation  must  have  been  full 
of  difficulties  like  that,  and  bigger  ones, 
and  I  had  seen  something  of  how  they 
had  been  overcome.  But  for  the  small 
accident  of  the  Boy  being  at  the  top  of 
the  pine  tree,  it  would  have  been  a  com- 
plete success.  Even  my  groping  suspi- 
cions, ended  in  the  showdown,  would 
have  been  avoided. 

But  one  question  came  to  me. 

"While  she  was  doing  this — thing, 
where  was  the  child,  Diana?" 

He  answered  without  hesitation  that 
she  had  been  in  the  car  brought  by  Lou- 
ise either  as  an  added  complication  for 
him  or  perhaps  for  some  more  simple 
reason,  such  as  the  difficulty  of  leaving 
her  alone  in  the  cottage.  It  was  not  im- 
portant. But  it  had  been  turned  to  give 
color  to  the  drowning  story.  He  added, 
"We  will  have  to  see  the  child  doesn't 
suffer  from  this  appalling  start  in  life — 
a  mad  father  and  a  suicide  mother.  I 
was  profoundly  glad  to  hear  you  were 
looking  after  her.  Hooker  had  an  idea 
she  knew  my  name.  But  he  was  jittery  by 
then  and  ready  to  imagine  anything,  I 
suppose." 

I  told  him  how  "Basin"  had  sounded 
like  "Belsin." 

"It's  conceivable  that  her  mother 
taught  her  my  name  as  something  to 
hate." 

"Yes,"  I  said.  If  I  believed  in  that 
hatred,  its  blindness  would  be  its  chief 
characteristic,  and  I  had  to  believe  in  it  if 
I  were  to  believe  anything  of  what  he  had 
told  me. 

"Are  you  sure  I've  told  you  everything 
you  wanted  to  know?"  he  asked.  "We 
need  never  talk  of  it  again  after  this — 
that  would  be  best,  wouldn't  it?  You'll 
be  astonished  how  soon  it  will  fade.  It's 
only  the  hidden  and  suspected  which 
haunts  one."  He  stood  close  to  me,  his 
arms  hanging  away  from  his  body  as 
though  he  needed  but  a  small  sign  to 
take  me  in  them.   "Nothing  more?" 

"If  the  police  ever  got  on  to  it,  what 


would  happen?"   It  seemed  an  aJ 
question,  and  he  treated  it  as  suil 

"Is  there  the  slightest  chance  • 
thing  so  complicated  and  involvtf 
body  will  never  be  found, 
of  evidence  is  there  on  which  i 
doubt  the  obvious?" 

"They'd  make  an  awful  fuss  | 
did.    You  broke  a  good  many 
cover  up  the  truth." 

He  shrugged  his  shoulders  al 
lightly  but  with  ineffable  convict i 

"A  man  in  my  position  must 
few  laws  now  and  again, 
makes  it  necessary.  We  talked 
while  ago  about  responsibility, 
unthinkable  that  an  incident  ] 
should  have  been  allowed  to 
me  for  a  single  moment  when  <| 
and  ingenuity,  and  a  little  crime  hj 
standards,  could  be  called  upon 
tect  me." 

He  looked  at  me,  and  I  realiz 
Billy  Bull's  ability  to  search  on«f 
with  eagle  glances  was  amateurisi 
pared  with  this.   I  met  his  eyes 
the  supplication  I  could  achieve. 

"Jimmy — give  me  a  little  time-i 
you?    I've  had   some  beastly 
over  this,  and.  I  want  to  get  a' 
them.   I  want  to  start  again — " 

He  spoke  slowly.    "I  can  un 
that.    But  you  won't  keep  me 
long,  will  you?    When  can  I 
again?" 

"You  could  come  over  to 
asked  him.  "There'll  be  a  friend 
ther's — and  it  might  be  useful  for 
meet  him — " 

BRIEFLY  I  told  him  about 
di  Calancar  and  his  mission 
businessman  took  over  from  the 
a  swift  transition.  He  would  check 
the  Iraguayan  position  regarding  j 
Sounded  most  interesting. 

My  mind  was  quite  dead,  ancj 
now  I  cannot  remember  what  ebl 
said  before  I  left  Leiston  in  one 
Bentleys. 

At  my  request  I  was  put  down  | 
mundham.  Later,  on  my  way 
the  house,  I  had  a  feeling  that 
dream  was  beginning  to  fade.  I  ws 
to  regard  it  more  objectively.  I  hac 
what  I  had  set  out  to  do  so  far  as  I 
Frempton  was  concerned. 

Now  about  James  Belsin?  I  mu 
gin  to  think  about  him  in  the 
which  he  had  cast  himself.  It 
only  an  opening  of  one  eye  to  let  i 
a  dazzling  prospect — Mr.  James  !\ 
— and  his  empire.  I  found  I 
ing  rather  fast,  but  whether  towa 
empire  or  away  from  it  I  could  no 
out  from  my  subconscious. 

(To  be  continued  next  week) 
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"I  just  dread  the  day  when  he 
starts  wanting  to  ride  in  traffic" 


■  UBEft  «u 
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oking  f  or  a  new,  easy 

ay  to  wash  your  car? 


FHER  DU  PONT  PRODUCTS  TO 
KEEP  YOUR  CAR  BEAUTIFUL 

DU  PONT  N?  7  POLISH 

Gives  a  super-shine  in  half  the  time. 
It's  the  only  polish  containing  "stroke- 
saving"  methyl  cellulose!  Suitable  for 
all  auto  finishes. 


y*oy 


DU  PONT  SPEEDY  WAX 

Made  especially  for  new  cars — and 
those  fairly  new.  Cleans  and  wax- 
polishes  in  one  easy  operation.  Gives 
a  brilliant  lustre  quickly. 


DU  PONT  "DUCO"  CLEANER 
DU  PONT  "DUCO"- WAX 

For  protecting  the  finish  and  produc- 
ing a  lustre  which  will  last  for  months. 
First,  use  the  "DUCO"  CLEANER 
to  remove  traffic  film  and  chalked 
pigment.  It's  quick,  but  easy  on  the 
/  finish.  Second,  apply  the  paste 
"DUCO"-WAX,  which  polishes  easily 
to  a  beautiful  long-lasting  lustre. 

DU  PONT  CHROME  POLISH 

Cleans  and  polishes  bumpers  and 
chrome  fittings  quickly  and  safely.  Ex- 
cellent also  for  nickel,  brass,  copper, 
and  stainless  steel. 

DU  PONT  TIRE  BLACK 

A  ready-mixed  black  dressing  for  use 
on  tires,  rubber  mats,  and  running 
boards.  Quickly  dries  to  a  "black- 
satin"  finish.  Makes  old  rubber  look 
like  new. 


CAR  WASH 


NOT    A    SOAP 

Wo*..  fo.i». 
Save,  drytfig  iim« 


msn 


DU  PONT  CAR  WASH 

makes  the  job  no  job  at  all ! 

'*  *  sy^efc  detent  -not,  Sogfi/ 


"EG. U.S.  PAT. Off. 


Hit   THINGS  FOX 


(OUCH  CHC.1 


for  better  car  care 


Here's  the  fastest,  easiest  way  of 
washing  a  car  you  can  imagine! 
DU  PONT  CAR  WASH  is  an 
entirely  NEW  product ...  a  table- 
spoonful  in  a  half  pail  of  water 
produces  the  ideal  car-washing 
solution,  with  an  abundance  of 
foam.  Then,  swish,  swish  ...  it 


cleans  away  grease,  oil,  and  dirt 
in  a  jiffy,  without  harm  to  the 
finish  or  tires.  No  need  to  use  a 
chamois.  After  a  good  rinsing, 
your  car  will  drain  dry  and  bright 
.  .  .  without  streaks  or  spots. 
Use  DU  PONT  CAR  WASH 
next  time  and  take  life  easy! 


( 
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Inside  j^ports 


By  Bl  LL  FAY 


SLAMMIN'  SAMMY  SNEAD  IS  THE  MAN  TO  WATCH  IN  THE  NATIONAL  OPEN- 
HE'S  GOT  A  POWERFUL  DRIVE   AND  HIS   PUTTING   IS   POLISHED   TO   A  TEE 


THE  longest  day  of  the  year  for  a  pro  golfer  is 
the  last  day  of  the  National  Open.   Paradoxi- 
cally, the  Open  is  the  shortest  of  the  national 
tournaments. 

"It's  only  three  days,"  explains  Sammy  Snead, 
"but  you  have  to  play  36  holes  on  the  last  one — 
morning  and  afternoon  rounds.  That's  a  backbreak- 
ing  chore  compared  to  the  round-a-day  pace  we  get 
used  to  at  four-day  tournaments  like  the  Masters. 
"And,"  adds  Snead,  who  became  top  man  among 
the  pros  by  winning  the  Masters  Tournament  last 
April,  "that  extra  $25,000  in  endorsements  that 
you  can  pick  up  if  you  take  the  Open  doesn't 
diminish  last-day  pressure." 


Nor  will  the  17th  hole  at  Medinah's  No.  3  cham- 
pionship course  in  Chicago  diminish  the  pressure 
in  the  1949  Open  to  be  played  June  9-10-11.  With 
calculated  and  premeditated  inhospitality — just  to 
make  the  longest  day  of  the  year  a  little  longer 
— Medinah  has  lengthened  the  par-3  17th  to  238 
yards. 

The  way  Guy  Paulsen,  the  Medinah  pro,  talks 
about  the  renovated  17th,  you  almost  feel  sorry  for 
the  pros.  "We'll  probably  use  the  old  tee  the  first 
two  days,"  Paulsen  muses.  "That  way,  the  hole  is 
only  190  yards  long.  Then  on  the  last  day,  when 
the  boys  are  tired  and  the  pressure  is  really  building 
up,  we'll  move  them  back  to  the  new  tee. 

"Should  make  a  great  finish.  If  the  field's  closely 
bunched — as  it  usually  is  in  the  Open — Snead, 
Mangrum,  Stranahan,  Palmer,  Demaret,  Alexan- 
der and  Middlecoff  may  all  still  have  a  chance  of 
winning  as  they  come  up  to  the  next-to-last  or  71st 
hole — our  238-yard  par  3. 

"Just  two  holes  to  go — seven  more  strokes — and 
somebody's  the  champion.  But  first  that  somebody 
will  have  to  play  a  champion's  shot  to  that  71st 
green. 

"He'll  look  across  Lake  Kadijah  at  that  postage- 
stamp  green.  If  he's  a  long  hitter,  he'll  take  a  No.  4 
wood.  Then  he'll  figure  the  wind — there's  always 
a  brisk  wind  blowing  down  the  lake.  Then  he'll 
swing. 

"If  he's  just  the  least  bit  short,  he's  in  the  lake, 
because  balls  hitting  the  steep  bank  will  roll  down 
into  the  water.  If  he's  long,  he's  in  the  woods.  If 
he's  left  or  right,  he's  in  deep  trap  trouble.  If  he's 


on  the  green — well,  my  guess  is  he'll  be  the 
champ." 

Paulsen  refuses  to  predict  the  winner,  but  he 
mits  Medinah's  No.  3  is  a  driver's  course, 
have  to  be  long  off  the  tee  and  place  your 
exactly,"  Guy  declares.  "Otherwise,  you  don't 
a  clear  second  shot  to  the  green." 

With  that  in  mind,  we  have  a  hunch  thi: 
Snead's  year  to  win  the  Open — finally.  From  te> 
green,  Snead  is  the  best  in  the  business.  On 
green  Sam  has  been  downright  pitiful  the  last  I 
years.  But  last  winter  he  experimented  with  17  { 
ters  and  he's  been  rolling  the  ball  into  the  h 
lately.  He's  confident  again — and  a  confid 
Snead  should  have  no  trouble  carrying  Lake  K; 
jah,  wind  or  no  wind.  If  Snead  fails,  then  Fn 
Stranahan  may  score  the  first  victory  for  the  ar 
teurs  since  Johnny  Goodman  won  in  1933.  Gi' 
a  fair  share  of  the  breaks,  Stranahan  has  the  pc 
and  strokes  to  win  any  tournament.  The  pros  kn 
it  and  Frank  knows  it. 

More  important,  Stranahan  will  be  the  best-c 
ditioned  golfer  at  the  Open — thanks  to  his  se> 
lous  weight  lifting.  Not  many  pros  train  prope 
As  Lloyd  Mangrum  says,  "Golfers  aren't  athle 
They  don't  have  to  be.  They  can  eat  a  big  meal  a 
walk  right  out  on  the  course  and  break  par.  E 
hear  of  a  baseball  or  football  player  eating  a 
meal  before  a  game?" 

But  Stranahan  is  always  in  shape.  On  that  lc 
17th  at  Medinah,  on  the  longest  day  of  the  ye 
Frank  won't  be  tired.  That  could  be  the  pay-off 
this  year's  Open.  the  e 


The  Medinah  Club  has  put  a  mickey  finn  in  the  71st  hole  to  top  off  the  Open's  traditionally  tough  thr<| 
day  grind.   The  tee  shot  is  across  a  wind-swept  lake  and  the  green  is  surrounded  by  sand  traps  and  woe 


wr^;".  'ii 


ILLUSTRATED  BY  JOHN   CULLEN   MURPHY 


litres  nothing  like  it 

.  absolutely  nothing 

ff-shore  breeze,  cool  spray  on  your  face,  the  swirl  of 
ling  by  in  her  wake.  On  sailing  days  like  thi£0you'll 
Budweiser  an  ever  welcome  addition  to  yoylr/crew.  Lif 
mming,  bubbling  goodness  to  your  lips  an(l  each 
.ill  tell  you  .  .  .  here's  distinctive  taste  ano  eye 

al  unmatched  by  any  other  beer.  Live  life, 

J  /  > 

\  golden  minute  of  it.  Enjoy  Budweiser,  every 

drop  of  it. 
ANHEUSER-BUSCH,  INC. 

Bud 


There's  more  Budxrfejwir  now — and 
there  will  be  still  jmmre  as  our  vast 
expansion  prozfflm   continues. 


Collier's  Editorials 


HARRY  A.    DEVLIN 


Soviet  Scientific  Shortsightedness 


"COMRADE,"  said  the  commissar  to  the  scien- 
tist, "it  has  been  noted  that  you  recently  de- 
fended the  false  evolutionary  theory  of  the 
Englishman,  Darwin.  You  are  ordered  to  correct 
your  views  by  denouncing  and  disproving  this 
decadent  theory  in  an  article  which  you  will  de- 
liver to  me  in  two  days." 

That  imaginary  conversation  may  sound  ri- 
diculous, but  not  more  so  than  the  pressures  that 
Russian  scientists  have  been  subjected  to.  The 
matter  is  important,  because  in  today's  divided 
world  scientific  research  can  literally  be  a  matter 
of  life  and  death. 

There  is  a  cold  war  in  science,  too.  The  out- 
come concerns  us  all.  So  it  is  worth  noting  that 
Dr.  Vannevar  Bush,  a  distinguished  physicist 
and  a  practical  man,  predicts  that  the  free  sci- 
ence of  the  Western  world  will  outdistance  a 
science  based  on  Communist  ideology. 

Scientists  of  all  countries  used  to  share  their 
knowledge  freely.  Thus  there  was  built  up  a 
body  of  scientific  laws — conclusions  that  were 
tested,  compared  and  proved  so  often  that  they 
had  to  be  accepted  as  facts. 

In  Russia  the  politicians  decide  what  is  true 
and  correct  in  science,  education  and  the  arts. 

Russia  produced  some  brilliant  scientists  in 
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the  past.  No  doubt  there  are  gifted  men  in  Rus- 
sian pseudo  science  today.  But  they  are  so  regi- 
mented and  coerced  that  their  work,  as  Dr.  Bush 
has  said,  will  ultimately  become  "a  grotesque 
collection  of  folklore  and  superstitions." 

The  true  scientific  researcher  must  be  imper- 
sonal, unemotional  and,  of  course,  unpolitical. 
He  must  believe  only  what  he  sees,  even  though 
what  he  sees  may  prove  his  theory  wrong. 

But  the  Soviet  scientist  runs  an  obstacle  course. 
He  has  to  reject  the  findings  of  a  fellow  scientist 
who  happens  to  be  a  citizen  of  the  wrong  coun- 
try. He  knows,  when  he  begins  his  work,  that  its 
result  must  be  slanted  to  conform  to  the  Com- 
munist party  line. 

In  contrast  to  this  state  of  affairs,  Dr.  Bush 
has  cited  conditions  at  the  Carnegie  Institution 
of  Washington,  which  he  heads.  The  staff  of  this 
great  research  organization  works  in  an  atmos- 
phere of  scientific  freedom.  No  preconceived  no- 
tion of  the  trustees,  he  said,  ever  interferes  with 
the  free  play  of  initiative  and  inquiry. 

The  Russians  have  put  their  scientists  under 
severe  handicaps.  And  since  science  is  necessary 
to  the  Soviets'  ambitious  plans  for  the  future,  the 
free  world  may  yet  have  cause  to  give  three 
cheers  for  the  Kremlin's  shortsightedness. 


In  the  Interest  of 
Understanding 

A  PRACTICAL-MINDED  woman  scij 
says  that  even  she  is  confused  by  some  cl 
ten-dollar,  sixtecn-cylinder  words  that  hej 
leagues  toss  around. 

This  department  is  all  in  favor  of  reduc 
lot  of  such  professional  language  to  the  | 
of  general  understanding.   Law  is  slowly 
weaned  away  from  its  Latin  and  its  hor 
volvements  of  grammar.    Government  bi 
are  being  broken,  also  slowly,  of  their  halj 
speaking  in  gobbledygook.   Science  might 
join  the  parade. 

There  is  just  as  much  reason  for  giving  a| 
unique   synthetic   compound   a   pronouncj 
name  as  there  is  for  christening  a  new, 
human  being  Mary  Margaret  Jones. 

Annual  Piece  on  the 
Disappearance  of  the  Hoi 

ABOUT  THE  time  that  Henry  Ford  took 
leather  straps  and  brass  trim  off  his  Mod^ 
certain  prophets  began  saying  that  the  horse 
on  the  way  out.  They  predicted  that  the  aut(j 
bile  would  quickly  erase  him  from  the  face  i 
earth. 

But  Dobbin  stubbornly  refused  to  joi 
dodo.  It  became  necessary  to  repeat  the  prl 
ecy  so  often  that  the  disappearing-horse  storl 
came  a  sort  of  annual  feature,  like  the  Febr| 
2d  piece  about  the  groundhog. 

This  year's  valedictory  has  been  pronoi 
by  a  Northwestern  University  geologist, 
way  he  sees  it,  the  horse  can't  possibly  be 
us  on  our  planet  for  more  than  15  or  20 
more  years. 

It  looks  as  if  the  horse  prophets  have  com] 
with  a  realist  at  last.  We  like  the  geologist's  ll 
range  view,  and  we're  going  along  with  I 
Wadda  ya  like  in  the  fifth  race  at  Belmont  P;[ 

Progress  Always 
Hurts  Somebody 

A  NEW  TYPE  of  finishing  plaster  has  been  I 
veloped  which,  it  is  claimed,  will  not  bliil 
buckle  or  burst  from  walls  and  ceilings.  Th| 
a  boon  to  the  householder,  but  it's  going  to  I 
help  to  the  comic  artist. 

Falling  plaster,  an  irate  couple  below, 
raucous  party  on  the  floor  above  have  long 
indispensable  to  the  cartoonist's  trade.  Thel 
as  invaluable  as  the  insomniac  counting  shJ 
So  we  can  only  hope  that  builders  will  inl 
duce  this  burstproof  plaster  gradually,  and  tl 
in  the  meantime,  the  cartoonists'  public  will 
patient.  The  adjustment  is  going  to  be  to| 
enough  at  best. 


Observation 


WITH  THE  passing  of  the  old-fashioned  c 
chair,  folks  don't  get  down  to  brass  tacks  as  o: 
as  they  used  to. 
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BLUEPRINT  FOR  DISASTER  •  By  WALT 


SUMS 


cnarv  3wv3Nn^na 


Hi 


oice  wi 
a  ^mile 


"Hail  ye  small,  sweet  courtesies  of  life, 
for  smooth  do  ye  make  the  road  of  it." 


ith 


Often  we  hear  comments  on  the 
courtesy  of  telephone  people  and  we 
are  mighty  glad  to  have  them. 

For  our  part,  we  would  like  to  say  a 
word  about  the  courtesy  of  those  who 
use  the  telephone. 

Your  co-operation  is  always  a  big 
help  in  maintaining  good  telephone 
service  and  we  want  you  to  know 
how  much  we  appreciate  it. 

BELL    TELEPHONE     SYSTEM 


•fl0 


*"V 


Yes,  it's  back!  Once  again  a 
genuine  New  Departure  "Speed 
Changer"  for  your  bike.  Works 
like  the  gear  shift  on  a  car — 
LOW  SPEED  for  quicker  get- 
away, easier  pedaling  on  hills, 
better  control  in  traffic;  HIGH 
SPEED  for  making  time  on 
level  stretches.  The  "Speed 
Changer"  fits  right  into  your 
New  Departure  Coaster  Brake. 
Ask  your  bicycle  dealer  about 
it  today! 


On  your  new  bike  insist  on 
America's  favorite 

NewueponXune 

COASTER  BRAKES 


FREE!  Have  fun  mystifying 
your  friends!  Guess  their  ages, 
read  their  minds!  Send  a  post- 
card for  Magic  Packet  C2. 
Address: 

NEW  DEPARTURE  •  DIVISION  GENERAL  MOTORS 
Bristol,  Connecticut 
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Week's  Mam 


Take  Heart 

Editor:  Thank  you  for  publishing  (j 
Yale  Harrison's  Thank  God  for  M> 
Attack!  (May  7th).    I  am  a  cardii 
and  that  article  gives  hope  to  me  and 
others.   God  knows  we  need  that  exu 
What    Mr.    Harrison    says    will   cc 
more   to   the   recovery   of  thousand 
any    medicine.     I    have   clipped    th" 
cle  out,  and  it  will  always  be  one 
prized  possessions. 

Walter  Bergum,  Seattle, ! 

It<  hold  the  Bouquets 

Editor:  I  have  just  finished  your  sci 
articles.  Behold,  the  Universe!  and  Th| 
of  Palomar  (May  7th),  and  I  would 
congratulate  you  for  giving  them  tc« 
readers.  It's  nice  to  know  that  all  the  ik 
in  the  world — or  should  I  say  the  II 
isn't  being  spent  on  guns,  warships,  etel' 
Here's  hoping  the  men  of  Palomal 
other  observatories,  will  be  able  to  co\ 
their  good  work. 

Richard  E.  Christie,  Wakefield, 

.  .  .  For  ages  I've  wondered  when 
taken  through  the  200-inch  Palomai 
scope  would  be  released,  and  I'm  gla 
lier's  was  first  with  them. 

I'm  curious  to  know  if  many  worn* 
interested  in  astronomy.    Or  is  it  stri| 
man's  world?    Are  the  astronomers' 
interested?  And  other  wives  like  me? 
your  mail  will  give  you  the  answers. 
Ruth  Gross,  Long  Island  City, 

The  Ships  Are  In 

Editor:  During  the  war  I  served  for 
and  a  half  years  in  the  Merchant  M:| 
During  that  time  I  sailed  on  two  Lil 
ships,  and  I'd  rather  ship  out  on  one  of  i 
than  any  other  cargo  vessel  afloat.  ThcJI 
of  using  Liberties  as  "floating  mail- 
houses" — as  suggested  by  Pat  Frank  it 
New  Jobs  for  Liberty  Ships,  in  your 
30th  issue — is  worth  some  thought  by  e : 
prising  people  interested  in  shipping. 

J.  A.  Rademacher,  Fargo,  rl 

.  .  .  While  Mr.  Frank  has  come  up  witl) 
Idea  of  the  Year,  he  probably  has  no  id  i 
the  costs  involved.  In  the  first  place, 
still  very  difficult  to  get  steel  for  ship's 
of  an  extensive  nature.  In  the  second  I 
fore  any  conversion  work  is  done,  ti 
ships  must  all  be  reinforced  consider! 
before  they  can  be  used,  by  order  of|j 
American  Bureau  of  Ships.  This  in  it 
a  very  costly  operation.  The  total  expel 
tures  would  be  out  of  all  proportion  tel 
possible  income  which  might  be  den 
from  the  Liberties. 

Donald  M.  Fay,  Jersey  City,  rJ 

Answer  to  Our  Problems 

Editor:  We  all  must  do  everything 
sible  to  get  the  people  back  to  the  Ten  C 
mandments.  You  can  help  by  printing  tl 
on  the  front  cover  of  your  magazine,  so 
they  can  be  cut  out  by  the  people  and  sa 
so  they  can  be  put  on  the  walls  of  e> 
possible  place  everywhere. 

My  only  interest  in  this  is  that  I  bel 

that  the  Ten  Commandments  are  the  ans 

to  the  terrible  problems  that  confront  us 

Halle  Cohen,  Jacksonville, ; 

Peter  to  Paul? 

Editor:  Mr.  Ruml's  editorial,  More  Ta 
or  More  Savings  Bonds  (Apr.  30th)  is 
representative  of  "the  best  contempor 
thought."  It  is  terrible!  In  one  statem 
the  author  argues  for  inflation,  in  the  D 
for  deflation. 

The  statement  on  the  budget  is  misle 
ing.  We  can  have  a  cash  budget  surplus  i 


...when  you  use 
Texaco  FiRECHIEF  Gasoline! 

Vv  ant  split-second  response  . . .  lightning-fast  starts  . . . 
power-to-spare?  You'll  get  them  all  with 
Texaco  Fire-Chief,  the  famous  livelier  gasoline. 

It's  economical.  It's  regular-priced.  It's  sold  by  your 
Texaco  Dealer,  the  best  friend  your  car  ever  had. 

THE  TEXAS  COMPANY 

TEXACO  DEALERS  IN  ALL  48  STATES 

Texaco  Products  are  also  distributed  in  Canada 


\ 


Nunn-Bush  Gives  You  Extra 
Months  of  Satisfying  Wear! 

There  is  no  laboratory  test  that  will  reveal  the  extra  opera- 
tions by  which  Nunn-Bush  gives  you  Ankle  Fashioning . . . 
but  when  you  wear  Nunn-Bush  shoes  you  enjoy  luxurious 
heel-hugging  comfort,  trim  shape-retaining  smartness  and 
added  months  of  SATISFYING  wear.  The  constant  Nunn- 
Bush  purpose  is  to  make  the  world's  finest  shoes  for  men. 

See  Your  Local  Nunn-Bush  Merchant 
NUNN-BUSH  SHOE  COMPANY   •  Manufacturers    •  MILWAUKEE  I,  WISCONSIN 


time  by  selling  bonds  and  other  credit  in- 
struments, but  that  is  not  good.  Mr.  Ruml 
implies  that  our  government  is  getting  out 
of  debt  simply  because  we  have  a  surplus  of 
cash  In  the  treasury.  That  is  like  a  man's 
saying  he  is  out  of  debt  because  he  bor- 
rowed money  from  a  loan  shark  to  pay  his 
debts.  John  B.  Collins,  Athens.  Ohio 

When  Mr.  Ruml  first  suggested  the  pay-as- 
you-go  income-tax  plan  there  were  a  lot  of 
people,  including  some  very  smart  econo- 
mists, who  thought  it  wouldn't  work.  We'll 
let  history  supply  the  answer  to  this  one,  too. 

Good  Suggestion! 

Editor:  These  people  who  get  sore  be- 
cause their  favorites  fail  to  make  Collier's 
all-star  teams  disgust  me.  Why  don't  you 
give  some  of  them  the  job  of  picking  the 
teams  for  next  year?  If  they  had  to  select  six 
or  eleven  players  out  of  several  thousand, 
they'd  learn  what  a  headache  the  job  is. 
Mrs.  Fred  Peterson,  Farmington,  Minn. 

Lucky  Thirteen! 

Editor:  Helen  Conger,  whose  picture  I 
submit,  seems  to  be  the  exact  double  of 
Judith  Liberman,  whose  picture  you  pub- 
lished in  your  April  9th  issue.  I  thought  you 
might  consider  Helen  the  Beauty  of  the 
Week  in  a  future  Collier's.  She  was  born  on 
a  Friday  the  13th  of  a  mother  who  was  the 
13th  child  of  a  13th  child.  Her  father  was  a 
colonel  in  World  War  II.  Her  hair  is  a  deep 
bronze;  she  will  be  seventeen  on  May  13th; 
and  she  really  is  beautiful. 

Mrs.  W.  E.  Patrick,  Tacoma,  Wash. 


Helen  (above)  and  Judith.   Doubles? 

Yours  for  Fishing 

Editor:  I  like  the  idea  of  your  out-of- 
doors  feature.  Also  your  articles  against 
pollution  of  air  and  water.  1  also  liked  the 
Corey  Ford-Alastair  MacBain  article,  Fish- 
ing Is  Fun  (April  23d).  I  used  to  go  in  for 
that  sort  of  thing  before  I  learned  about  the 
Indian  River  and  salt-water  trout.  When  the 
trout  are  schooling  near  the  dock  things  are 
just  perfect.  I  go  fishing  on  an  incoming 
tide.  I  get  into  the  boat,  sit  on  a  soft  cush- 
ion, hit  a  few  licks  with  the  oars  to  get  into 
the  current  and  then  do  nothing  but  reel  in 
the  fish.  When  the  tide  changes  it  brings  me 
back  to  where  I  started  from.  Yes,  fishing  is 
fun  and  it  doesn't  have  to  be  hard  work  or 
expensive. 

Herbert  Houghton,  Fort  Pierce,  Fla. 

.  .  .  Great!  That  is  the  word  to  describe 
your  article  Fishing  Is  Fun.  Beautiful!  That 
is  the  word  to  describe  the  pictures  of  the 
fast-water  and  still-water  game  fish  which 
accompanied  it.  Of  course,  I  may  be  slightly 
prejudiced  as  I  started  fishing  when  I  was 
four  years  old,  and  that  was  long,  very  long, 
ago!     Dale  T.  Gull,  New  Cumberland,  Pa. 

Correction  from  Chicago 

Editor:  Permit  us  to  direct  your  atten- 
tion to  the  editorial  entitled  Going — Go- 
ing— Gone,  which  appears  on  page  94  of 
the  April  23,  1949,  issue  of  Collier's  and. 
particularly,  to  the  paragraph  which  reads: 
"Our  waters  are  going:  ruined  by  crimi- 
nal pollution.  We  laugh  at  the  Chinese  who 
spread  their  human  waste  on  the  fields.  We 
are  more  civilized;  we  dump  it  in  our  drink- 
ing water.  Chicago,  Detroit  and  other  cities 


pour  their  offal  directly  into  the  Gre;| 
or  the  Mississippi." 

As  officials  of  the  Sanitary 
Chicago,  we  must  call  your  attenti 
flagrant  inaccuracy  of  this  state 
far  as  it  relates  to  Chicago.   Even 
casual  investigation  would  have  disc. « 
the  author  of  the  editorial  thai 
tary  District  of  Chicago,  including  n< 
cally  all  of  Cook  County,  is  opera  • 
largest  and  most  efficient  sewage  <tfj 
system  in  the  world.    No  human  oind 
trial  wastes  from  this  area  have  be  p 
mitted  to  enter  Lake   Michigan  fo  tj» 
years  past,  and  the  effluent  from  the. « 
ment  Works  that  flows  through  oui,tn 
and  finally  downstream  to  the   ' 
River,   is   clarified    to    the   highesi   • 
feasible,  within  the  limits  of  modei  k 
age  treatment  practice. 

We  shall  be  pleased  to  submit  sup  rti 

data.  J.  L.  Friedman,  Presi  m 

The  Sanitary  District  of  Chicai  » 

Casimir  Griglik,  Vice-Pr4e 

The  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  sc  it 
Chicago's  sewage  disposal  system 
cient  to  handle  only  about  10  per  . 
city's  offal.  Senator  Homer  Fergus<  , 
dressing  the  North  American  Wild  Lit  I 
ference  in  March,  made  the  stateit  t 
which  Messrs.  Friedman  and  Grigli  n. 
exception. 

A  Winsome  Widmark 

Editor:  I  think  the  article  about  R  « 
Widmark  in  your  April  16th  issue  (  u 
Man  With  A  Sneer)  made  him  seem  <• 
weakling  whose  fiendish  giggle  is  thor 
reason  for  his  being  in  the  movies.  lor 
see  him  that  way  at  all.  I  thought  I  4 
wonderful  in  Down  to  the  Sea  in  i| 
where  he  played  the  part  of  a  her* 
didn't  have  to  use  his  giggle  to  be 
success.  I  hope  they'll  cast  him  as 
instead  of  a  menace  in  the  future. 

Rosanna  Hall,  Indianapoli 

Who  Won  Israel's  War?\ 


% 


of  theBfl  t 
of  hW\ 


Editor:  I  saw  your  recent  article  aboi 
Israeli  air  force  (I  Flew  for   Israel, 
30th).  How  about  the  true  story  of  the| 
slogging,  sand-eating  desert  rats 
Negeb  army  now?    It  was  they,  the 
line  infantrymen,  who  did  the  toughest^ 
ing  and  really  won  the  war.   I  just  ret  MX  | 
from    Israel,   where   I   saw   action   iiP1 
Negeb,  and  I'd  like  to  help  you  give 
where  it's  really  due. 

Ray  Shapiro,  New  York,  ! 


The  Real  Thing 

Editor:  Just  who  is  this  Frank  Rasky. 
wrote  The  Truth  About  Mail-Order 
riage  (Apr.  30th)?  I  am  an  ex-Navy  n 
thirty-eight  years  of  age  and  consu 
fairly  intelligent.  My  husband-to-be. 
thirty-eight,  is  college-educated  and  ai 
Air  Force  officer.  We  expect  to  be  ma 
early  this  fall.  So  let  Mr.  Rasky  laugh 
off:  We  fell  in  love  through  the  mediu 
a  "mail-order  romance." 

Marley  M.  Thompson,  Elmira,  l\ 

Ever  See  a  Doble? 

Editor:  I  have  just  read  with  great  int 
Mr.  Woodbury's  article,  I  Drive  A  Sta 
Steamer  (May  14th).  It  stirs  fond  m< 
ries  of  earlier  days.  I  never  owned  a  Sta 
(I  was  too  young)  but  I  rode  in  sev 
and  drove  one  for  about  five  min 
Everything  Woodbury  says  is  true;  in 
he  could  have  made  it  even  stronger. 

By  the  way,  whatever  happened  to 
Doble?  I  saw  a  demonstration  of 
steamer's  powers  in  the  early  twenties, 
I  couldn't  see  a  thing  wrong  with  the 
The  salesman  claimed  that  the  new  "1 
boiler"  would  produce  a  working  hea< 
steam  in  20  seconds.  I  would  like  to 
someone  revive  that  car. 

What  happened  to  the  patent?   Does 
Collier's  reader  know? 

O.  E.  Norton,  St.  Louis, 
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If  WW  there's  nothing  to 
stop  you  from  having  the 
test  in  Heating  Satisfaction 


When  it  comes  to  that  important  matter  of  making  your 
home  "warm  as  toast,"  don't  miss  the  mark  by  accepting 
any  heating  system  less  than  the  best.  And  for  that  best, 
it's  Holland  —  naturally.  Holland,  the  pioneer,  that  opened 
the  way  for  warm-air  heating  to  become  the  nation's  over- 
whelming choice.  Holland,  the  originator,  that  introduced 
the  return-air  circulating  system  with  its  radiant  warm-floor 
comfort  —  a  system  without  equal  for  all-round  perfect 
heating.  Holland,  the  leader,  that  has  always  been  'way  out 
front  with  its  exclusive  Vapor-aire  humidified  heating. 

So.  follow  that  logical  impulse  and  get  the  best  in  heating  — 
from   the  company  with   the  greatest   know-how.      Call   in 


HOLLA 

FURNACE  COMPANY  •  HOLLAND,  MICH. 


Holland  —  world's  largest  —  the  company  thai  makes  every- 
thing in  the  heating  line  to  burn  anything  in  the  way  of 
fuels.  Holland  —  the  company  that  has  always  led  in  heat- 
ing advancement  —  from  meeting  the  plainsman's  need  of 
heating  with  cowchips  to  the  latest  in  completely  automatic 
gas  and  oil  air-conditioner  furnaces. 

No  responsibility  is  by-passed  when  you  call  in  Holland  — 
for  Holland  men.  utilizing  all  of  Holland's  unsurpassed 
experience  gained  in  serving  ten  million  customers  from 
coast  to  coast,  do  all  the  planning,  all  the  installing,  all  the 
servicing  —  direct  from  your  local  Holland-operated  factory 
Branch,  with  satisfaction  fully  guaranteed  by   Holland. 

Use  the  generous  F.H.A.  plan  to  get  the  best  in  heating  — 
now  —  without  paying  down  a  penny.  Ask  your  Holland 
Branch  for  details. 


Oil    Furnace 
»ir    Conditioner 


Automatic 
Controls 


Aire-U-Well 
Furnoce    Fon 


Anthracite 

and    Bituminous 
Coal    Furnace 


Year-round 
Air  Conditioner 


Garbage 
Incinerator 


Oil   and   Gas 
Water   Heater 


Gat   Furnoce 

Air  Conditioner 

Power   and    Gravity 


OLLAND     —       "WORLD'S    LARGEST    INSTALLERS    OF     HOME     HEATING     EQUIPMENT 


o6-<?6,  Dry  Sea  ft/ 


"LOOK  AT  JIM!  What  straggly,  lifeless-looking  hair  ...  it  looks 
as  uncombed  as  the  monkey's.  Doesn't  he  know  he  has  Dry  Scalp? 
What  a  difference  just  a  few  drops  of  'Vaseline'  Hair  Tonic  would 
make.  I'm  going  to  tell  him  so  right  now!" 


tfafr  foots  better. . . 
sca/p  fee/s  better... 
w/renyov  cfieck  Dry  Scatt 


st*:^ 


\ 


•■i 


Vaseline 

HAIR 
TONIC 


\ 


X 


SEE  THE  DIFFERENCE  for  yourself!  Make  'Vaseline'  Hair  Tonic  a  habit. 
Just  a  few  drops  daily  check  Dry  Scalp  .  .  .  work  wonders  in  the 
looks  of  your  hair!  Use  it  with  massage  before  shampooing,  too. 
Contains  no  alcohol  or  other  drying  ingredients.  Gives  double  care 
to  both  scalp  and  hair  .  .  .  and  it's  economical,  too. 

Vaseline  HAIRTONIC 

TRADE    MARK  ® 

TOPS    /N    ENTf  RTAINMCNT:    D*.    CHRISTIAN,    STARRING    JtAN    HIRSHOLT,    ON 

CBS.  WfO    NIGHTS.   l/TTlf   HUMAN,    NEW  MYSTERY  SHOW,    SAT.    NIGHTS.  ON  ASC. 

\  ASKLI.N'K  in  ihc  regiMered  trade  mark  of  the  CbewbroUgh  Mfg.  Co.,  Con.'d 


Keep  Up  icif/t  the  Worm 

BY  FUELING   FOSTER 


U 


1 


The  price  of  an  article,  stated  on  its 
price  tag  or  in  an  advertisement,  is 
merely  "an  invitation  to  buy."  Thus, 
a  merchant  is  not  legally  obliged  to 
sell  it  at  the  price  when  the  figure, 
through  an  error,  is  too  low.  In  such 
a  case,  however,  most  shops  will  sell 
and  take  the  loss  rather  than  incur 
ill  will.  A  short  time  ago,  in  New 
York,  a  large  department  store  was 
the  victim  of  one  of  these  costly  mis- 
takes. Instead  of  trying  to  explain  to 
its  customers,  it  went  ahead  and  sold 
thousands  of  sets  of  dishes,  valued 
at  $39.95  for  $3.95,  the  price  mis- 
printed in  a  newspaper  advertisement. 

***•***•• 

Studies  of  suicides,  made  to  determine 
among  whom,  when,  where,  etc.,  the 
largest  number  occur,  make  it  possible 
to  describe  the  kind  of  person  most 
■  likely  to  kill  himself  and  the  time  he 
is  most  likely  to  do  it.  He  is  an  edu- 
cated married  man,  from  fifty  to  fifty- 
four  years  of  age,  lives  in  a  city  and 
will  probably  take  his  life  between 
five  and  seven  o'clock  on  a  Sunday 
morning  in  May. 

•**•*•**• 

The  Maharaja  of  Gwalior,  India,  who 
died  in  1925,  honored  the  memory  of 
his  mother  in  a  strange  way  for  nearly 
two  decades.  After  her  body  had  been 
cremated  and  the  ashes  cast  on  the  sa- 
cred waters  of  the  Ganges,  he  had  a 
life-sized  marble  statue  of  her  made 
and  a  beautiful  building  erected  for  it 
on  the  grounds  of  his  palace.  He  also 
arranged  for  the  marble  maharani  to 
receive  the  same  care  that  had  been 
given  his  mother.  So,  attended  by  a 
retinue  of  women  servants,  the  statue 
was  not  only  bathed,  dressed  and 
adorned  with  jewels  daily,  but  kept 
cool  with  electric  fans  and  served 
regular  meals.  At  certain  hours,  the 
image  was  also  laid  on  a  couch  so  it 
could  take  a  nap. 

•  *•*■*■•••* 

Early  on  the  night  of  July  9,  1928,  on 
the  Booher  farm  near  Mannville,  Al- 
berta, Canada,  one  of  the  sons, 
Vernon  Booher,  twenty-one.  got  out  a 
stolen  rifle  and  shot  and  killed  his 
mother.  He  then  murdered  a  brother 
and  the  two  farmhands  because  all 


three  had  recognized  him  as 
killer.  The  others  in  the  family 
in  town.  So  Vernon  told  the  pc 
he  had  found  the  bodies,  upon 
ing  home,  and  knew  nothing 
about  the  tragedy.  Two  weeks 
the  inspector  on  the  case  lea 
Vernon  had  hated  his  mother,.] 
cused  him  of  the  crime  and  ord 
his  arrest.  Believing  a  confession  \ 
necessary  to  convict  him,  Vernon 
fused  to  talk;  and  the  murder  wea 
could  not  be  found,  although 
house  and  grounds  had  been  carefd 
searched  many  times.  At  last,  in  c| 
peration,  the  inspector  employee! 
mind  reader  who  had  solved  simf 
cases.  After  sitting  outside  Verne 
cell  for  five  hours,  the  mind  real 
asked  to  be  taken  to  the  farm,  whl 
he  went  directly  to  a  clump  of  bus! 
and  picked  out  the  rifle.  When  cij 
fronted  with  it,  Vernon  confessed  i 
later  died  on  the  gallows. 

••••••••• 

Fashionable  New  Yorkers  in  the  1' 
century  felt  obliged  to  maintain 
prestige,  when  sick  in  bed,  not  only  I 
calling  a  physician  but  also  by  el 
ploying  the  services  of  two  "comfo| 
ers"  whose  incredible  occupation  ' 
to  comfort  the  patient  throughout  t| 
long  hours  of  the  night.   Dressed 
black  and  having  a  funereal  expr 
sion    and    way    of    speaking,    the 
cheerful  chaps  sang  mournful  hymi| 
read  sad  parts  of  Ihe  Bible  and 
cussed  death  and  the  hereafter,    ll 
dawn,  the  patient  was  usually  hopir] 
for  the  worst. 

••*••**** 

In  an  American  high  school,  a  ps 
chology  instructor  recently  decidi 
to  test  the  power  of  suggestion  on  h 
class  of  48  boys.  So  he  casually  pr 
duced  a  large  coin  and  asked  that 
be  passed  around  and  examined  car 
fully  because  of  its  rarity.  After  di 
cussing  another  subject  for  L 
minutes,  he  requested  each  student 
draw  a  sketch  of  the  coin,  adding  th 
the  size  and  shape  of  its  hole  wi 
important.  The  coin  did  not  conta: 
a  hole,  but  one  was  included  in  44  < 
the  48  drawings.  When  the  four  wei 
asked  why  they  omitted  it,  only  on 
the  tough  boy  of  the  class,  was  pos 
tive  he  had  not  seen  a  hole. 
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Lead  the  Vacation  Kin  TktaAe- 

ONLY    THE    WORLD    LEADER    IN    PORTABLE    RADIOS  _ 

BRINGS    YOU    THESE    THREE    STUNNING    BEAUTIES 


Zenith  "TRANS-OCEANIC" 

Aristocrat  of  All  Portables! 

Exclusive  Wavemagnets  (U.  S.  Patents 
2164251  .  .  .  2200674)  pull  in  Standard 
Broadcast  coast  to  coast,  plus  Short  Wave 
on  any  of  five  separate  international 
hands.  Plays  where  ordinary  portables 
won't  play  ...  in  trains,  planes,  remote 
areas.  "Tropic -Treated-'  against  radio's 
greatest  enemy— humidity !  Plays  on  AC 
or  DC  current  and  on  its  own  battery. 


"ZENETTE"*  by  Zenith 

The  Ultimate  in  Personal  Portables! 

An  exquisite,  tiny  personal  radio  with  powerful  volume, 
rich  tone.  Lift  the  new  Switch-on  Lid  — set  turns  on. 
Close  lid  — set  turns  off.  Built-in  Wavemagnet.  Plays  on 
self-contained  battery  and  AC  or  DC  current.  Weighs 
only  5V2  pounds.  Makes  a  smart  table  model  for  any 
room,  too.  Your  choice  of  maroon,  black  or  white  plas- 
tic case. 


Over  JO  Yeors  of  "Know-How"  in  Rodionia*  Exclutively 

ZENITH  RADIO  CORPORATION,  CHICAGO  39,  ILL. 

Alio  Molten  of  Ammrita't  fir'   '  "  a  Aidi 
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SERVICE  ST  A"" 

Automobi/e 

Service 
is  his  business 


There's  no  better  way  to  make  sure  of  trouble-free  vacation 
motoring  than  to  start  the  summer  with  a  visit  to  your  inde- 
pendent United  Motors  man.  Automobile  service  that  pleases 
is  his  business.  That's  how  he  keeps  the  local  good  will 
he  needs  to  make  his  living.  He  uses  everything  necessary 
to  give  you  a  first-rate  job  every  time— experienced  mechanics, 
original  equipment  parts  and  latest  service  methods.  He's 
prepared  to  add  a  lot  of  pleasure  to  your  summer  driving. 


\jNITe© 


LOOK   FOR 
THIS  SIGN 


ERVICH4 


^fOTO'R.S 


IT'S  RIGHT 
NEARBY 


Selected  independent  automotive  service  stations  are  authorized  by 

UNITED    MOTORS    SERVICE 

DIVISION  OF  GENERAL  MOTORS  CORPORATION 

fo  display  the  sign  above  and  to  sell  and  service  these  products: 

DELCO  Shock   Absorbers 
GUIDE  Lompt 
DELCO-REMY    Starting, 

lighting   and    Ignition 
KLAXON   Horns 
HARRISON   Radiators 
DELCO   Hydraulic  Brakes 
MORAINE  Engine  Bearings 


DELCO  Batteries 

AC  Fuel   Pumps,  Gauges 

and   Speedometers 
INIITE  Brake   Lining 
SAGINAW  Jacks 
DELCO  Radio  Parts 
HYATT   Roller  Bearings 
ROCHESTER  Carburetors 


DELCO  Auto   Radios 
DUREX   Gasoline   Filters 
HARRISON  Heaters 
DELCO   Home   Radios 

and   Television 
NEW  DEPARTURE 

Ball  Bearings 
HARRISON  Thermostats 


You  May  Fire     , 
When  Ready,  Grille 


By   I'Althl,  CUMMINUS 


My  answers  would  be  clear-cut  and 
decisive,  yet  tempered  with  dignity 


DON'T  get  the  idea  I  go  around 
looking  for  trouble,  but  some- 
times I  almost  get  to  wishing 
somebody'd  accuse  me  of  espionage 
or  acting  like  a  subversive  character. 
I  think  I'd  make  a  pretty  impressive 
showing  if  an  investigator — or  a  bat- 
tery of  them — got  me  on  the  stand 
and  started  grilling  me.  My  answers 
would  be  clear-cut  and  incisive,  yet 
tempered  with  courtesy  and  dignity. 
In  fact,  I  can  see  myself  now  on 
the  stand,  conservatively  clad  in  a 
gray  tweed  suit,  black  Oxfords  and 
a  green  bow  tie  that  lights  up  with  a 
silhouette  of  Esther  Williams.  My 
questioner  steps  in  front  of  me  and 
opens  fire: 
Q:  Your  name? 
A:  Parke  Cummings. 
Q:  Have  you  at  any  time  used  any 
other  name  or  permitted  to  be  used, 
any  other  name? 
A:  Well— 

Q:  I'll  rephrase  the  question  if  you 
don't  understand. 

A:  I  believe  I  understand  it,  but — 
ah — that  is — would  it  be  possible  to 
have  that  lady  reporter  leave  the 
room? 

Q:  That  won't  be  necessary.  You  may 
whisper  it  to  me. 

A:  Well,  when  I  was  in  high  school, 
they  (whispered  testimony). 
Q:  Ha!   That's  good!   I  mean,  I  un- 
derstand your  reticence.    How  long 
did  this — ah — cognomen  persist? 
A:  Until  1  changed  residence. 
Q:  Thank  you.  Are  you  now,  or  have 
you  ever  been,  a  Communist? 
A:  No. 

Q:  You  do  not  believe  in  government 
ownership  of  private  property? 
A:   I  don't  even  believe  in  govern- 
ment ownership  of  the  government. 
Q:  Would  you  elaborate  on  that? 
A:  I'd  rather  not.  In  fact  I'm  not  sure 
I  can  elaborate  on  it. 
Q:   Very  well.    Are  you  acquainted 
with  the  formula  for  the  atom  bomb? 
A:  Yes. 
Q:  What's  that! 

A:  Well,  the  way  I  understand  it,  it's 
what  they  call  chain  reaction.  One 
atom  splits,  and  then  it  gets  a  lot  of 
other  atoms  to  split.  I  believe  I  can 
demonstrate  it  with  matches.  I'll  put 
these  matches  down  on  the  floor— ar- 
ranged in  triangles.  Then  I  light  one 
and  pretty  soon — 

Q:  That  will  not  be  necessary.   Your 
information  is  no  more  detailed  than 
what  you  have  supplied? 
A:  What's  the  matter  with  it? 
Q:  We  won't  pursue  the  subject.  Mr. 


Cummings,    have   you    at   any 

come  into  possession  of  p;ipcrs| 

were  not  rightfully  your  legal 

erty? 

A:   Well,  one  time  our  delivery! 

left  the  Morning  Chronicle,  to 

of  the  Bugle,  on  our  doorstep. 

immediately   got   in   touch   will 

people  next  door  and — 

Q:  I  understand. 

A:  You  see  I  didn't  like  that 

there  was  a  comic  I  was  follov 

the  Bugle,  and  the  next  epis 

to  solve  the  mystery  of — 

Q:  I  said  I  understood.   Now 

to  ask  you  if  you  have  ever 

possession    of    any    secrets   of 

armed  forces? 

A:  I  talked  to  a  Wac  once, 

said  the  girdles  they  issued  wer 

Q:  Any  other  secrets? 

A:  No.  In  fact  I  was  as  surprii 

everybody  else  when  Navy  held , 

to  a  tie  last  fall. 

Q:  I  see.   Have  you  at  any  timel 

in  contact  with  an  agent  of  a 

power? 

A:  Only  briefly. 

Q:  What  do  you  mean  by  that? 

A:  Well,  one  time — about  two 

ago,  I  think  it  was — I  collided 

Vishinsky  on  the  sidewalk. 

Q:  No  words  were  exchanged? 

A:  Not  exactly  exchanged.    Mr. 

shinsky  spoke  briefly,  but  as  I  dej 

understand  Russian  very  well- 

Q:  What  do  you  mean  by  "very  W 

A:  What  I'm  getting  at  is  that  < 

certain  of  is  that  none  of  the 

he  used  was  "tovarisch." 

Q:  1  see.  Now  then,  have  you  at  i 

time  committed  a  crime  against 

federal  government? 

A:  They've  never  challenged  my  | 

come  tax  returns. 

Q:  Mr.  Cummings!  That  isn't  an 

ing  my  question. 

A:  Well,  seeing  as  how  the  Natio 

Prohibition   Act   is   a  dead  letter | 

guess  I  can  talk  freely.   Along  ah 

the  year  1925,  I  procured  a  three-g 

Ion  crock,  some  malt  sirup,  extract  | 

hops,  a  package  of  raisins — 

Q:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Cummings, 

is  all.  You  may  go  now. 

I  arise  from  my  chair,  bow  cour 
ously,  and  walk  proudly  from  t 
room,  my  true  Americanism  forev 
vindicated.  Just  as  well  they  didi 
question  me  any  further,  though, 
would  have  looked  kind  of  bad 
they  brought  out  that  I  don't  like  doj 
prefer  my  drinks  without  ice,  ai 
never  joined  a  Pyramid   Friendsh 

Club.  THE  Er 


One  time,  about  two  years  ago,  I  co 
lided  with  Vishinsky  on  the  sidewal 
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about  choosing  the  right  refrigerator ! 


Ever  have  plump,  perfect  strawberries 
turn  moldy  overnight?  Well,  food  wastes 
like  this  are  prevented  in  the  Admiral 
Dual-Temp! 

The  sunshine-like  rays  of  an  ultra-violet 
Sterilamp  retard  mold  and  bacteria,  and 
purify  the  air! 

It's  a  new  kind  of  refrigeration  so  far  ad- 
vanced you  can  put  foods  away  uncovered! 
Even  cheese  and  cold  cuts  won't  dry  out! 
Even  "strong"  flavors  won't  mingle. 

The  Dual-Temp  makes  housekeeping 
easier  too.  No  space-taking  coils  to  be  de- 


frosted.  Not  even  a  drip  tray  to  empty! 

More  1 1 uii i  one  way  to  save  food!  Yes,  the 
Dual-Temp  is  really  two  appliances  in  one. 
The  big  Moist-Cold  compartment  is  a  won- 
derful food  freshening  crisper.  Cool,  moist 
air  keeps  foods  fresh  longer.  Built  right 
into  the  Dual-Temp  is  an  honest  to  good- 
ness freezing  locker.  It  fast  freezes  70  lbs. 
of  food  at  20   below  zero. 

See  for  yourself  how  this  2-in-l  refriger- 
ator stores  more  food,  yet  takes  no  more 
floor  space  than  any  other.  Stop  in  at  your 
nearest  Admiral  dealer's  store. 


7sdmAa£> 


TELEVISION '"Stop 
the  Music",  Thurs., 
8-9P.M.,E.D.T.,ABC 
Network.'  Also  see  and  hear 
Admiral  television  show  Fri., 
H-9  P.M.,  E.D.T.,  NBC  sta- 


DUAL-TEMP 


—  with  built-in  Freezing  Locker 
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UACSTIOtl  WING 

Automobi/e 

\^U       Service 
j|K   is  his  business 

There's  no  better  way  to  make  sure  of  trouble-free  vacation 
motoring  than  to  start  the  summer  with  a  visit  to  your  inde- 
pendent United  Motors  man.  Automobile  service  that  pleases 
is  his  business.  That's  how  he  keeps  the  local  good  will 
he  needs  to  make  his  living.  He  uses  everything  necessary 
to  give  you  a  first-rate  job  every  time— experienced  mechanics, 
original  equipment  parts  and  latest  service  methods.  He's 
prepared  to  add  a  lot  of  pleasure  to  your  summer  driving. 


IjWITE^ 


LOOK   FOR 
THIS  SIGN 


ERVICIN 


ArOTOB.ft 


IT'S  RIGHT 
NEARBY 


Selected  independent  automotive  service  stations  are  authorized  by 

UNITED    MOTORS    SERVICE 

DIVISION  OF  GENERAL  MOTORS  CORPORATION 

fo  display  the  sign  above  and  to  sell  and  service  these  products: 

DELCO   Shock   Absorbers 
GUIDE  Lamps 
DEICO-REMY    Starting, 

Lighting   and    Ignition 
KLAXON   Horns 
HARRISON   Radiators 
DELCO   Hydraulic  Brakes 
MORAINE  Engine  Bearings 


DELCO  Batteries 

AC  Fuel   Pumps,  Gauges 

and   Speedometers 
INLITE  Brake   Lining 
SAGINAW  Jacks 
DELCO  Radio  Parts 
HYATT   Roller  Bearings 
ROCHESTER   Carburetors 


DELCO  Auto  Radios 
DUREX   Gasoline   Fillers 
HARRISON  Heaters 
DELCO   Home   Radios 

and   Television 
NEW  DEPARTURE 

Ball  Bearings 
HARRISON  Thermostots 


You  May  Fire 
When  Ready,  Grille] 


By  PAKKK  CUMMINUS 


My  answers  would  be  clear-cut  and 
decisive,  yet  tempered  with  dignity 


DONT  get  the  idea  I  go  around 
looking  for  trouble,  but  some- 
times I  almost  get  to  wishing 
somebody'd  accuse  me  of  espionage 
or  acting  like  a  subversive  character. 
I  think  I'd  make  a  pretty  impressive 
showing  if  an  investigator — or  a  bat- 
tery of  them— got  me  on  the  stand 
and  started  grilling  me.  My  answers 
would  be  clear-cut  and  incisive,  yet 
tempered  with  courtesy  and  dignity. 
In  fact,  I  can  see  myself  now  on 
the  stand,  conservatively  clad  in  a 
gray  tweed  suit,  black  Oxfords  and 
a  green  bow  tie  that  lights  up  with  a 
silhouette  of  Esther  Williams.  My 
questioner  steps  in  front  of  me  and 
opens  fire: 
Q:  Your  name? 
A:  Parke  Cummings. 
Q:  Have  you  at  any  time  used  any 
other  name  or  permitted  to  be  used, 
any  other  name? 
A:  Well— 

Q:  I'll  rephrase  the  question  if  you 
don't  understand. 

A:  I  believe  I  understand  it,  but — 
ah — that  is — would  it  be  possible  to 
have  that  lady  reporter  leave  the 
room? 

Q:  That  won't  be  necessary.  You  may 
whisper  it  to  me. 

A:  Well,  when  I  was  in  high  school, 
they  (whispered  testimony). 
Q:  Ha!   That's  good!   I  mean,  I  un- 
derstand your  reticence.    How  long 
did  this — ah — cognomen  persist? 
A:  Until  I  changed  residence. 
Q:  Thank  you.  Are  you  now,  or  have 
you  ever  been,  a  Communist? 
A:  No. 

Q :  You  do  not  believe  in  government 
ownership  of  private  property? 
A:   I  don't  even  believe  in  govern- 
ment ownership  of  the  government. 
Q:  Would  you  elaborate  on  that? 
A:  I'd  rather  not.  In  fact  I'm  not  sure 
I  can  elaborate  on  it. 
Q:   Very  well.    Are  you  acquainted 
with  the  formula  for  the  atom  bomb? 
A:  Yes. 
Q:  What's  that! 

A:  Well,  the  way  I  understand  it,  it's 
what  they  call  chain  reaction.  One 
atom  splits,  and  then  it  gets  a  lot  of 
other  atoms  to  split.  I  believe  I  can 
demonstrate  it  with  matches.  I'll  put 
these  matches  down  on  the  floor — ar- 
ranged in  triangles.  Then  I  light  one 
and  pretty  soon — 

Q:  That  will  not  be  necessary.  Your 
information  is  no  more  detailed  than 
what  you  have  supplied? 
A:  What's  the  matter  with  it? 
Q:  We  won't  pursue  the  subject.   Mr. 


Cummings,    have    you    at   any 

come  into  possession  of  papers  I 

were  not  rightfully  your  legal  pi 

erty? 

A:  Well,  one  time  our  delivery! 

left  the  Morning  Chronicle,  ios| 

of  the  Bugle,  on  our  doorstep. 

immediately   got   in   touch   wil 

people  next  door  and — 

Q:  I  understand. 

A:  You  see  I  didn't  like  that 

there  was  a  comic  I  was  follov 

the  Bugle,  and  the  next  episode  I 

to  solve  the  mystery  of — 

Q:  I  said  I  understood.   Now  I 

to  ask  you  if  you  have  ever 

possession    of    any    secrets    of 

armed  forces? 

A:  I  talked  to  a  Wac  once. 

said  the  girdles  they  issued  wer 

Q:  Any  other  secrets? 

A:  No.  In  fact  I  was  as  surprii 

everybody  else  when  Navy  held  | 

to  a  tie  last  fall. 

Q:  I  see.  Have  you  at  any  time  I 

in  contact  with  an  agent  of  a  fo 

power? 

A:  Only  briefly. 

Q:  What  do  you  mean  by  that? 

A:  Well,  one  time — about  two 

ago,  I  think  it  was — I  collided 

Vishinsky  on  the  sidewalk. 

Q:  No  words  were  exchanged? 

A:  Not  exactly  exchanged.    Mr.! 

shinsky  spoke  briefly,  but  as  I 

understand  Russian  very  well — 

Q:  What  do  you  mean  by  "very  al 

A:  What  I'm  getting  at  is  thai  all 

certain  of  is  that  none  of  the 

he  used  was  "tovarisch." 

Q:  I  see.  Now  then,  have  you  at  i 

time  committed  a  crime  against 

federal  government? 

A :  They've  never  challenged  u£| 

come  tax  returns. 

Q:  Mr.  Cummings!  That  isn't  at 

ing  my  question. 

A:  Well,  seeing  as  how  the  Natio 

Prohibition   Act   is   a   dead   letterl 

guess  I  can  talk  freely.   Along  ah 

the  year  1925,  1  procured  a  three-gj 

Ion  crock,  some  malt  sirup,  extiactj 

hops,  a  package  of  raisins — 

Q:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Cummings,' 

is  all.  You  may  go  now. 

I  arise  from  my  chair,  bow  cour 
ously,  and  walk  proudly  from  t 
room,  my  true  Americanism  fore\ 
vindicated.  Just  as  well  they  did 
question  me  any  further,  though, 
would  have  looked  kind  of  bad 
they  brought  out  that  I  don't  like  do 
prefer  my  drinks  without  ice,  a 
never  joined  a  Pyramid  Friends! 
Club.  the  e; 


One  rime,  about  two  years  ago,  I 
lided  with  Vishinsky  on  the  sid< 
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about  choosing  the  right  refrigerator! 


Ever  have  plump,  perfect  strawberries 
turn  moldy  overnight?  Well,  food  wastes 
like  this  are  prevented  in  the  Admiral 
Dual- Temp! 

The  sunshine-like  rays  of  an  ultra-violet 
Sterilamp  retard  mold  and  bacteria,  and 
purify  the  air! 

It's  a  new  kind  of  refrigeration  so  far  ad- 
vanced you  can  put  foods  away  uncovered.' 
Even  cheese  and  cold  cuts  won't  dry  out! 
Even  "strong"  flavors  won't  mingle. 

The  Dual-Temp  makes  housekeeping 
easier  too.   No  space-taking  coils  to  be  de- 


frosted.  Not  even  a  drip  tray  to  empty! 

More  than  one  way  to  save  food!  Yes,  the 
Dual-Temp  is  really  two  appliances  in  one. 
The  big  Moist-Cold  compartment  is  a  won- 
derful food  freshening  crisper.  Cool,  moist 
air  keeps  foods  fresh  longer.  Built  right 
into  the  Dual-Temp  is  an  honest  to  good- 
ness freezing  locker.  It  fast  freezes  70  lbs. 
of  food  at  20   below  zero. 

See  for  yourself  how  this  2-in-l  refriger- 
ator stores  more  food,  yet  takes  no  more 
floor  space  than  any  other.  Stop  in  at  your 
nearest  Admiral  dealer's  store. 


wmjba/i 


TELEVISION '-Slop 
the  Music",  Thurs., 
8-9P.M.,E.D.T.,ABC 
Network!  Alto  see  and  hear 
Admiral  television  show  Fri.. 
8-9  P.M  ,  EOT.,  NBC  sta- 


DUAL-TEMP 

—  with  built-in  Freezing  Locker 
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The  '49  Ford  has  been  awarded  the  Fashion  Academy  Gold  Medal  as  the  'Fashion  Car  of  the  Year' 

Its  a  Dream  Wagon... this  *4Q  FORD 

with  its  (heart)  of  steel  and  the  new  FORD  "FEEL" ! 


Fee!  that  safety! 

This  new  Ford  "Dream  Wagon"  has  two  wide 
doors  instead  of  four  narrow  doors,  a  blessing  to 
parents  of  small  children.  There's  more  visibility 
all  around,  and  the  safer,  surer  stopping  of  King- 
Size  brakes  that  are  35%  easier  acting. 

And  feel  that  comfort! 

There's  plenty  of  room  for  eight  big  people,  plus 
a  ride  that's  in  a  class  by  itself — thanks  to  new 
"Hydra-Coil"  front  springs  and  new  "Para-Flex" 
rear  springs  that  smooth  out  the  roughest  roads! 

Feel  that  power! 

You'll  love  this  great  car's  performance  .  .  .  it's 
powered  with  the  famous  100  h.p.  Ford  V-8,  the 
same  type  of  engine  used  in  America's  coctliest 
cars.  Why  not  see  the  new  Ford  Station  Wagon 
today?  Take  the  wheel — try  the  new  Ford  "Feel"! 


"Take  the  Wheel 
try  the  new  f 

Ford  Feel" 


It's  steel,  steel,  steel. 

Yes,  it's  all  steel— even  under  that  gleaming  mold- 
ed plywood  paneling.  It's  Ford's  famous  all-steel 
"Lifeguard"  body,  welded  into  a  rigid  unit  for 
even  greater  strength  and  safety.  Truly  a  heart 
of  steel,  wrapped  in  luxury! 

It's  sealed  against  dust. 

The  convenient  easy-opening  tailgate  —  as  well 
as  the  doors — is  completely  weather-sealed  to 
guard  against  annoying  dust  and  water  leaks. 
Here's  a  feature  you'll  certainly  appreciate,  espe- 
cially when  you're  touring. 


a 


White  side  wall  tires,  optional  at  extra  cost. 
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Marines  took  bloody  Iwo  Jima — for  the  Army  Air 
Forces  B-29s.  On  the  beach,  Secretary  Forrestal 
said:  "The  raising  of  that  flag  on  Suribachi  means 
a  Marine  Corps  for  500  years."  But  in  500  days 
the  corps  was  fighting  for  its  life — in  Washington 


I 


U.S.    NAVY 


Blueprint  for  UloAo  1  Jl*  xV 


AND  MRS.  UNITED  STATES: 

HEN  a  nation  is  about  to  depart  from  the 

proven  way  of  its  ancestors,  there  should 

be,  at  least,  a  pause  at  the  crossroads.  Be- 

a  nation  plunges  off  at  a  tangent  from  the 

ight  and  narrow  path  it  has  traveled  with  honor 

dignity  for  170  years,  the  theory  of  the  new  way 

uld.  at  least,  be  tested  by  challenge. 

erica  is  at  a  constitutional  crossroads  today, 
ile  this  nation  hopefully  gropes  for  new  ob- 
ves,  it  actually  is  abandoning  the  sacred  pro- 
es  which  were  the  topmost  concern  of  the  men 
created  it.    The  fundamental  concept  of  the 
erican  definition  of  law  and  order  is  that  the  end 
er  justifies  the  means.  In  our  seeking  toward  the 
I — that  we  shall  be  a  perfectly  defended  country 
20th-century  standards — we  are  now  in  danger 
sacrificing  the  means  by  which  we  live  in  these 
lited  States  as  freemen. 

That  is  why  I  believe  the  American  people  should 
w  cry,  "HALT!"  on  two  military  bills  before  the 
>ngress — the  Tydings  bill  (Senate- 1843)  and  the 
nson    bill    (House-3845) — because   these    docu- 


By  WALTER  WINCHELL 


As  this  issue  of  Collier's  went  to  press,  the 
Tydings  bill  had  been  watered  down  by 
the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee.  But 
the  issue  was  far  from  met.  The  great  struggle 
for  unrestrained  control  of  our  defense  es- 
tablishment raged  in  Congress  and  behind 
soundtight  doors  in  Washington.  Tfie  issue 
will  be  resolved  only  when,  as  Walter  Win- 
chell  says,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  United  States  have 
cut  through  political  fog  and  military  gag  to 
find  clear  understanding  of  the  course  of  these 
grave  events.  — the  editor 


ments,  in  effect,  may  wreck  the  very  Constitution 
they  are  supposed  to  protect.  It  is  not  because  I 
condemn  the  new  objectives  of  military  unification 
but  because  I,  like  the  rest  of  my  fellow  citizens, 
have  not  been  informed  of  them;  it  is  not  because 
1  have  reached  conclusions,  but  because  I  have  not 
even  been  informed  of  the  methods  by  which  con- 
clusions were  reached.    I  am  in  doubt. 


When  an  American  is  in  doubt  as  to  whether  his 
rights  under  the  Constitution  are  being  impaired, 
his  conscience  leaves  him  no  choice.  He  must  de- 
fend the  Constitution  on  the  steps  of  his  own  Capi- 
tol as  certainly  as  he  must  defend  his  country  in  the 
stratosphere  or  in  the  pounding  surf  if  need  be. 

I  therefore  write  this  as  a  citizen  to  you,  my  fel- 
low citizens,  urging  that  we  demand  an  explanation 
of  the  legislation  which  proposes  transfer  and  cen- 
tralization of  great  new  power — military  and  finan- 
cial— in  the  Department  of  Defense.  I  do  not  say 
that  the  transfer  is  iniquitous.  But  I  most  certainly 
do  say  that  the  procedures  by  which  it  is  being  ac- 
complished are  contrary  to  the  traditions  of  this  Re- 
public; that  they  are  unaccompanied  by  a  really 
clear  public  understanding,  and  that,  unchallenged, 
they  are  a  threat  to  the  liberties  of  the  American 
people. 

We  are  told  that  modern  warfare  requires  a  uni- 
fied command  in  the  military,  but  we  are  given  no 
assurance  that  our  fundamental  democratic  system 
of  checks  and  balances  will  continue  to  control  it. 
Thomas  Jefferson,  James  Madison  and  Alexander 
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When  C.  C.  Beall  painted  this  cover  of  Sgt.  John  Basilone  for  Collier's  of  June  24,  1944,  the  Raritan,  N.J., 
Marine  was  being  acclaimed  for  Guadalcanal.     He  got  the  Medal  of  Honor,  and  went  to  his  death  on  Iwo 


Hamilton  would  no  more  have  created  such  a  mili- 
tary-political machine  such  as  that  being  formed 
than  they  would  have  loosed  into  a  holiday  parade 
a  crazed  stallion,  without  rider,  bridle,  saddle,  whip 
or  checkrein. 

President  Theodore  Roosevelt  once  received  a 
commiltee  dedicated  to  protecting  migratory  bird 
life.  It  was  shortly  after  the  war  with  Spain.  The 
commiltee  complained  that  American  soldiers  in 
Cuba  were  wantonly  shooting  sitting  birds  who  had 
come  to  rest  on  the  tropical  waters  there  on  their 
seasonal  flights  south.  The  Rough  Rider,  with  his 
customary  ell'ectiveness,  grabbed  a  telephone,  asked 
for  the  Secretary  of  War  and  tersely  ordered:  "Mr. 
Secretary,  tell  Wood  to  stop  that  damned  bird 
slaughter  down  in  Cuba." 

Abuse  of  Prerogative  Challenged 

The  committee  withdrew,  overwhelmed  by  the 
decision  and  the  dispatch  of  its  execution.  A  distin- 
guished visitor,  who  had  witnessed  the  entire  epi- 
sode, remarked  to  the  commander  in  chief:  "I  think 
I  have  some  knowledge  of  your  prerogatives.  Mr. 
President,  and  you  may  believe  me  your  whole  pro- 
cedure was  unconstitut'onal." 

"I  know  that,"  said  Teddy,  "but  one  of  the  most 
dee-lightful  things  about  this  ollicc  is  that  nine 
tenths  of  a  President's  illegal  acts  aren't  ever  ques- 
tioned." 


The  trouble  with  the  beloved  Teddy's  statement, 
unfortunately,  is  that  this  is  true.  And  just  as  un- 
fortunately a  whole  nation's  civil  rights  can  be  killed 
— just  as  easily — as  a  bird's  life  can  be  spared. 

This  Republic  was  founded  on  the  theory  of 
checks  and  balances.  The  Constitution  did  not  re- 
trict  the  sovereign  powers  of  the  government.  On 
the  contrary  these  powers,  delegated  to  our  central 
government,  were  so  formidable  that  they  had  to 
be  proved  out,  finally,  at  Gettysburg.  But  even  as 
the  founding  fathers  entrusted  great  powers  to  the 
federal  government,  the  touchstone,  indeed  the 
watchword,  of  American  liberty  was  that  NO  ONE 
MAN,  AND  NO  SINGLE  DEPARTMENT, 
SHOULD  EVER  WIELD  THEM  ALL.  The  pow- 
ers inherent  in  government  are  so  great  that  the 
founding  fathers  feared  that  if  any  one  man  were 
to  be  vested  with  them  all.  he  would  automatically 
become  a  dictator,  whether  he  wanted  to  be  or  not. 

There  is  no  doubt  about  which  branch  of  our 
government  is  meant  to  have  final  power,  the  Con- 
gress, the  President  or  the  Supreme  Court.  It  is  the 
Congress.  Congress  is  the  expression  of  the  will  of 
the  people,  and  so  closely  was  this  dillerentiation 
made,  that  no  appropriation  can  be  obtained  unless 
the  bill  for  it  originates  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. Not  even  the  Senate  may  initiate  financial 
measures;  the  House,  the  body  nearest  the  people, 
was  designated  to  control  forever  the  purse  strings 
of  our  country. 
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Accordingly,  the  invasion  of  the  powers  of 
gress  is  a  body  blow  to  the  rights  of  the  people, 
Hitlers,  the  Mussolinis,  the  Stalins  cannot  exist 
a  nation  which  has  a  Congress  or  a  free  parlia 
Yet  the  legislative  branch  of  the  government 
these   United  States  stands  challenged     and  s 
cesslully  challenged — by  a  special  gag  order  iss 
by  the  Department  of  Defense  even  before  C  i 
gress  has  had  a  chance  to  act  finally  on  the  Tydi 
and  Vinson  bills.    This  presents  a  tremendous 
stitutional  crisis,  completely  without  precedent 
the  history  of  our  country.     Had  such  doctri 
charged  across  our  borders  under  the  battle 
of  a  foreign  enemy,  it  would  have  been  recogni 
We  would  have  fought  it,  if  necessary,  from  behii 
the  fishermen's  shacks  on  the  Maine  coast  to  t 
irrigation  ditches  of  California. 

But  because  the  threat  bears  a  Washington  da 
line,  we  accept  it.  What  is  worse  and  almost  crin 
nal,  the  Congress  accepts  it — without  a  murmur. 

Defense  Department  Bucks  Congress 

Under  the  Defense  Department  mandate,  office  i Tbe ger 
and  men  of  the  United  States  armed  forces  are  fo  pis*'01 
bidden  to  give  information  to  Congress,  unless  the  su* 
statement  is  approved  first  by  the  Department 
Defense.  This  is  far  more  than  an  invasion  of  t 
military  man's  rights  as  a  citizen;  it  is  an  outri 
defiance  of  Congress  as  a  body.  Had  Gej 
Washington  himself  ever  issued  such  an  order 
Continental  Congress  would  have  driven  him 
of  Independence  Hall. 

Congress  has  the  constitutionally  guaranti 
right  to  know  anything  about  the  Republic,  becauslrcd: "If 
unless  Congress  has  the  facts  it  cannot  pass  intell 
gent  laws.  Yet  the  Department  of  Defense  has  ir  ^m 
dicated  that  it  will  present  to  Congress  only  tho» 
facts  that  it  wishes  Congress  to  hear.  This  is  contrc  rthis rea 
of  Congress — by  censorship.  Yes,  believe  it  or  qo  led  to  p 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  United  States,  your  Congress  is  cer  stthear 
sored — and  it  is  accepting  this  censorship  from  ficatm 
department  which  Congress  is  supposed  to  control  ksvebei 

My  fellow  Americans:  Write,  wire,  ask.  beg-  t by bla: 
and  demand — o(  your  congressman  that  your  fuc  ion  the 
damental  right  of  information  (removed  from  hi  larmec 
pocket  while  he  slept)  be  returned  at  once.  .demoti 

The  strongest  actions  are  necessary  to  counterac  b  for  a 
the  censorship  of  Congress  by  the  Department  o  lipeak 
Defense.  The  fact  is  that  unless  this  censorship  or  i  prim 
der  is  countermanded  by  the  department  there  i  ithem 
sufficient  evidence  right  now  for  Congress  to  im  sghabo 
peach  the  officials  who  are  ordering  that  inlorma  Bed  ti 
tion  be  withheld  from  it.  Further,  under  his  oati  flHER 
to  the  Constitution,  any  member  of  the  naiionalHED? 
military  establishment  who  refuses  to  furnish  Conmtmot 
gress  with  information  bearing  on  the  defense  oi  i 
the  Republic  should  be  subject  to  impeachment  by  imore 
trial  in  the  United  States  Senate- — not  by  militarj 
court-martial. 

The  final  power  must  be  civilian.    All  of  history 
is  shouting  its  warning.  The  cannon  of  Louis  XI\  (tit 
bore  this  inscription: 

"The  final  argument  of  the  King." 

The  Department  of  Defense  appears  to  be  urging 
the  same  "argument"  when  it  censors  the  Congress 

In  1948.  the  Department  of  Defense  was  not  cl 
pricious  in  its  unconstitutional  defiance  of  Com  ires] 
gress.  It  was  deliberately  concealing  one  of  the  njtr 
greatest  scandals  in  American  history.  There  is  Vhethi 
evidence  to  support  the  belief  that  right  now  the  |B[e 
department  is  withholding  from  the  American  peo-  Jun  th 
pic  information  on  a  collective  dereliction  of  duty  fc ql d 
unmatched  in  the  annals  of  any  nation  which  evei  for. 
survived.  The  truth  is  that  the  high  command  in  %Zi 
Washington  has  failed  the  American  people,  |(jqi 
Rivalries  among  the  fighting  services  are  being  j0[] 
fought  to  a  bloody  draw — at  the  expense  of  tty  j^j 
security  of  the  country.  Of  this,  every  foreign  ^ 
capital,  including  Moscow,  is  well  and  fully  aware  ^ 

The  reason  for  censorship  of  Congress  -and  of  ftm 
you  -  -is  not  obscure.  You  and  the  country  have  ^ 
been  sacrificed.  Your  congressman,  and  he  alonej  j^ 
can  prove  I  am  right     by  officially  demanding  an 
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ition.   I  dare  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to 

i  ermand  the  order  of  November  8,  1948,  and 

:rmit  the  admirals,  the  air  chiefs,  the  Army 

id  Force  generals  or  the  commandant  of  the 

States  Marine  Corps  to  take  the  stand  under 

to  voice  their  convictions  on  the  state  of 

nation's  defense  to  those  who  are,  ultimately, 

constitutional    commanders — the    American 

ieve  at  first  the  now  bitterly  competitive  Big 
was  actuated  by  honest  convictions.  But 
here,  somehow,  the  squabble  became  so 
so  personal  and  so  unreasoning  that  it  is 
ie  chief  danger  to  the  safety  of  the  Republic, 
fight  is  far  from  finished.  The  contestants 
merely  concluded  another  vicious  round, 
baleful  eye  and  somber  intent  each  service  is 
(luring  the  other  in  preparation  for  the  next 

heat. 

ijor  General  "Wild  Bill"  Donovan  has  declared 
i  most  perfect  subversive  action  that  can  be 
against  an  enemy  nation  is  to  achieve  dis- 
among  the  various  branches  of  its  armed 
The  general  stated  that  the  acme  of  intelli- 
:  goals  would  be  to  stir  up  disunity  in  any  ene- 
high  command. 

tiy  should  the  Department  of  Defense  be  per- 

to  deprive  the  American  people  of  these 

Why  should  this  department  be  allowed  to 

felt  around  the  doors  behind  which  this  brawl 

ig  place — to  soundproof  them  so  well  that  not 

Congress  can  hear  the  sounds  of  the  titanic 

lie?  Some  Senators  I  know,  who  are  familiar 

lis  undercover  battle,  are  darkly  muttering 

>rd:  "TREASON!" 
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ilence  Imposed  on  Armed  Forces 


>r  this  reason — the  conspiracy  of  silence — I  am 
Med  to  pending  legislation  for  further  unifica- 
of  the  armed  forces,  though  I  am  not  opposed 
nification.  Facts  for  any  honest  debate  on  these 
have  been  withheld  by  the  Department  of  De- 
>,  by  blanket  orders  against  discussion  or  argu- 
t  on  the  subject  of  unification  among  personnel 
armed  forces,  and  by  the  implied  threat  that 
t  demotion,  transfer  or  even  court-martial  will 
w  for  any  man  or  woman  in  the  services  who 

speak  his  mind. 
he  principle  involved  is  far  more  important 
the  military  bills  themselves.  I  do  not  know 
ugh  about  these  bills  to  approve  them.  But  I  am 
imed  to  report,  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
THER  DOES  THE  CONGRESS  OF  THE 
ITED  STATES! 

le  moral  overtones  of  the  method  by  which 
unification  bills  were  manufactured  amount  to 
more  of  ah  attack  on  a  self-respecting  people 
upon  their  Constitution.   There  is  only  one 
worse  than  government  by  bureaucrat — and 
is  government  by  "expert."  The  creed  of  the 
pert"  is  that  no  amateur  should  be  allowed  to 
ch  delicate  machinery.   This  is  sound,  up  to  a 
nt.  It  may  take  an  expert  to  assemble  a  motor- 
but  any  amateur  can  tell  you  instantly  whether 
ot  it  works  when  he  applies  his  foot  to  the  self- 
r.  An  "expert"  in  a  cubbyhole  is  no  substitute 
a  responsible  public  official  under  oath  on  an 
n  witness  stand  before  Congress. 

ether  or  not  Congress  likes  its  job,  it  in  the 
1  is  responsible  to  the  people — and  IT  IS  NOT 

I'iun  the  POWER  of  Congress  to  abdicate,  allo- 
e  o;  delegate  that  responsibility. 
rhe  Congress  of  the  United  States  owes  to  the 
nerican  people  an  immediate  explanation  as  to 
t  HOW,  WHERE,  WHEN  and  WHY  the  Secre- 
y  of  Defense  acquired  his  power  to  defy  consti- 
ional  subpoenas  generally,  when  many  American 
izens  have  been  thrown  in  jail  at  various  times  in 
t  past  century  for  ignoring  them  individually. 
On  the  record,  the  Department  of  Defense  is  not 
ly  in  contempt  of  Congress,  it  is  in  outrageous 
>lation  of  the  Bill  of  Rights. 

(CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  72) 
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Glory  enough  for  all  the  services  was  personified  in  the  gallantry  of  Admiral  Dan  Callaghan.    He  led  his 
task  force  to  victory  over  numerically  superior  Japs  in  the  "slot"  off  Guadalcanal,  and  died  as  he  did  it 

The  Pentagon,  seat  of  the  Department  of  Defense,  where  Winchell  fears  a  "blueprint  for  disaster"  is  being 
drafted.     Bills  now  before  Congress  might  dangerously  grant  more  power  to  the  military,  he  warns 
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NOW  YOUR  TRUE 
LOVE  BY  HIS  HAT 


By  ELSIE  TAVE 


Here  are  the  Atkinsons.   They  are  not  quite  as  rich  as  ihey  once  were — 
and  their  daughter  is  not  quite  so  happily  engaged  us  they  ha<l  imagined 


THIS  at  least  was  left  to  her.  reflected  Mrs. 
Dolly  Atkinson,  as  she  crossed  the  bedroom 
to  the  house  phone  and  pressed  the  pantry 
button.    But  it  would  not  be  for  long.  And  if  there 
was  something  to  be  said  for  getting  up  for  break- 
fast she  did  not  care  to  know  what  it  was. 
In  due  time  Bertha  answered. 
"I'll  be  down   in  five  minutes."  said  Mrs.   At- 
kinson. 
•Okay." 

Mrs.  Atkinson  closed  her  smooth  eyelids  as  if 
in  prayer  and  hung  up.    Okay,  indeed! 

Adjusting  the  sash  of  her  velvet  house  coat  she 
glanced  in  the  mirror.  Then  she  went  quickly  along 
the  upper  hall,  past  the  wide  stairway,  to  her  daugh- 
ter's rooms.  The  door  was  open  and  Ellen  was 
already  gone.  It  was  after  ten  and  Ellen  was  to  be 
bridesmaid  at  Ann  Warner's  wedding  this  after- 
noon at  four  o'clock.  When  this  was  over,  Ellen 
must  be  persuaded  to  sleep  late  in  the  mornings. 
Her  own  wedding  was  three  weeks  away. 

The  small  red-and-ivory  sitting  room  and  the 
bedroom  beyond  were  in  faultless  order — an 
achievement  for  a  girl  who  had  grown  into  her 
twenties  without  so  much  as  picking  up  her  own 
pajamas.  And  Ellen  had  been  delightful  lately. 
Parties  for  Ann  had  been  going  on  for  weeks,  but 
instead  of  being  exhausted  Ellen,  the  calm,  the 
uncxcitable,  had  suddenly  bloomed  into  radiance. 
For  days  now  she  had  been  on  springs,  not  tightly 
coiled  but  clastic,  safely  absorbing  any  amount  of 
fatigue.  It  could  only  be  because  her  own  wed- 
ding had  become  close  and  immediate. 

Mrs.  Atkinson  looked  fondly  about  her,  and 
turned  to  the  stairs.  Since  Ellen  had  been  seven- 
teen her  mother  had  been  well  pleased  with  her. 

Going  down  the  beautiful  sweeping  stairway  she 
thought  of  Ellen's  wedding.  The  last  social  func- 
tion in  this  house  which  had  been  built  for  social 
functions  would  be  a  fitting  period  to  all  the  festive, 
the  often  formal  parties.  And  if  Ellen's  wedding 
would,  of  necessity,  be  smaller  than  Ann's  it  would 
be  far  more  perfect. 

Mrs.  Atkinson's  grapefruit  was  on  the  table  in 
the  east  room,  brightened  this  morning  by  the 
thin  March  sunshine.  As  she  seated  herself,  a  tray 
bumped  against  the  door  and  Bertha's  large  trim 
bulk  plodded  in. 

"Good  morning,  Bertha,"  said  Mrs.  Atkinson 
pleasantly. 

The  simplest  courtesy  always  surprised  Bertha, 
and  she  spilled  coffee  from  the  silver  pot  as  she 
put  it  down.  Belatedly  recognizing  the  fact  that 
something  was  required  of  her,  she  said,  "Your 
eggs  look  all  right,  Miz  Atkinson?" 

Horn-rimmed  spectacles  on,  Mrs.  Atkinson  was 
reading  the  newspaper.  In  the  silence  Bertha 
plodded  across  the  room.    Just  before  the  door 


Mrs.  Atkinson  slipped  out  the  side  door  and  then 
she  saw  the  couple  in  locked  embrace.  With  rigid 
face,  she  walked  past  them  to  the  parking  space 


closed  on  her  Mrs.  Atkinson  said,  "They  look  very 
nice,  thank  you."  I  he  door  closed  smartly.  In  a 
moment  it  opened  again  and  Bertha  said,  "Mr.  At- 
kinson says  for  you  not  to  worry,  he'll  be  home  in 
time  to  get  dressed  up." 
"Thank  you,  Bertha." 

Mrs.  Atkinson  folded  the  paper.  Dear  Quinby. 
Always  so  thoughtful.  She  sipped  the  excellent 
coffee.  And  being  so  thoughtful,  you'd  think  he 
could  have  hung  on  to  a  little  more  of  the  money. 
There  was  something  so  dreary  about  "a  small  ade- 
quate income,"  about  Quinby's  assurance  that  they 
would  not  actually  starve.  And  she  had  thought 
there  were  golden  rivers  of  it,  old.  familiar,  time- 
polished  money.  Not  the  blinding  fresh-from-the- 
mint  fortune  of  the  Warners,  whose  name  today 
led  all  the  rest  in  the  social  columns.  So  like  big 
hearty  Kate  Warner,  to  whom  Mrs.  Atkinson  was 
devoted:  pictures,  lists  of  parties — there  would  be 
none  of  that  for  Ellen's  wedding. 

All  very  well  for  the  August  Warners,  who  were 
filthy  rich  themselves,  to  pretend  they  were  not 
overjoyed  because  Ann's  fiance  was  also  filthy  rich. 
Mrs.  Atkinson  ate  her  delicious  shirred  eggs. 

Julian  was  not  rich,  but  Ellen  could  marry  Ju- 
lian Charming  proudly.  The  Channings,  like  the 
Atkinsons,  had  helped  to  colonize  this  city  when 
there  had  been  nothing  here  but  forest  and  swamp. 
Nowadays,  there  were  judges  and  university  presi- 
dents and  even  a  minor  ambassador  or  two  in  the 
Channing  family.  Distinction  was,  in  some  ways, 
more  desirable  than  money.  But  only  in  some 
ways.    Mrs.  Atkinson  was  no  fool. 

WHEN  the  doorbell  rang  distantly  she  raised  her 
head  and  waited  for  footsteps  to  come  along 
the  hall  from  the  service  wing.  None  came  and 
after  a  moment  she  rose,  and  went  to  answer  it  her- 
self, a  matter  of  some  note.  Mrs.  Atkinson  had 
never  answered  a  doorbell  in  her  life  until  a  few 
months  ago. 

"Hello,  Mrs.  Atkinson.   Remember  me?" 

Cordiality  hovered  on  Mrs.  Atkinson's  charm- 
ing face  but  was  not  yet  released.  "I  know  1 
should,"  she  said,  regarding  the  stout,  well-dressed 
man  with  an  apologetic  smile,  "but  I'm  afraid — " 

"The  last  time  you  saw  me,"  he  chuckled,  "I  was 
in  my  work  clothes.  We  painted  the  inside  of  this 
house  from  top  to  bottom  seven  years  ago.  Re- 
member?  McLean." 

Before  he  had  finished,  the  cordiality  was  skill- 
fully replaced  by  something  else,  gracious  and  on 
its  proper  level.  "Of  course.  Will  you  come  in, 
Mr.  McLean?" 

"It  don't  seem  right  for  you  to  be  answering  your 
own  doorbell.  Used  to  have  servants  running 
around  here  like  mice,  didn't  you?" 

Mrs.  Atkinson  could  think  of  no  answer,  and  she 
closed  the  door. 

Standing   in    the    faultlessly    proportioned    hall. 
Mr.  McLean  held  his  hat  in  both  hands  while  his 
practiced  eye  went  over  ceiling  and  walls,  up  the 
(CONTINUED  ON  I'AGE  64) 
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Nice  Kid  in  the  Big  Leagues 


By  STANLEY  FRANK 


Johnny  Groth,  who  still  should  be  learning  his  trade  in  the  minors,  makes 
Detroit  fans  hopeful  they  have  another  Heilmann  or  Greenberg.  "He'll 
make  a  lot  of  mistakes,"  says  Manager  Red  Rolfe.  "Sure  he's  an  awfully 
green  pea,  but  there  isn't  a  player  less  than  thirty  I'd  trade  for  him  even  up' 


LET  us  not  go  overboard  for  this  young  Johnny 
Groth,  who  hits  a  baseball  hard  enough  to 
A  draw  blood  from  it,  and  foolishly  call  him 
the  rookie  of  the  ages  or  even  of  the  generation. 
Let's  be  strictly  objective  and  merely  say  he  will  be 
the  rookie  of  the  decade.  As  a  member  of  the  De- 
troit Tigers,  Groth  will  have  to  pay  his  way  into  the 
World  Series,  but  he  will  stir  up  more  second-guess- 
ing come  October  than  most  of  the  heroes  on  the 
field.  The  American  League's  cofavored  Cleveland 
Indians  and  Boston  Red  Sox  both  thought  they 
would  get  Groth,  and  the  losing  team  can  bleat  that 
the  pennant  would  have  been  a  gentle  breeze  with 
the  kid  on  its  side. 

As  time  is  measured  in  baseball,  Groth  still 
should  be  learning  his  trade  in  a  leaky-roof  minor 
league.  That's  the  most  remarkable,  and  exciting, 
thing  about  him.  Every  season  some  muscular 
youth  swings  the  big  leagues  by  the  tail,  but  few  boy 
wonders  ever  have  done  it  with  less  accumulated 
experience  than  Groth. 

Although  he  was  Chicago's  greatest  all-around 
schoolboy  athlete,  Groth  was  known  principally  as 
a  football  and  basketball  star.  He  had  played  less 
than  a  dozen  ball  games  when  he  made  the  Great 
Lakes  Navy  team,  which  was  loaded  with  estab- 
lished pros,  and  began  to  hang  the  experts  from  the 
chandeliers  with  his  natural  aptitude.  Two  seasons 
in  the  minors  gave  our  boy  John  the  equivalent  of 
little  better  than  sand-lot  education,  but  here  he  is 
making  the  racket  look  so  easy  that  he  is  in  grave 
danger  of  being  investigated  by  the  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities  for  undermining  the  cher- 
ished concepts  of  the  national  game. 

Groth  commenced  on  April  19th  to  demolish  the 
theory  that  baseball  is  the  most  difficult  sport  to 
play  well  on  April  19th.  That  was  opening  day.  He 
hit  two  home  runs  against  the  White  Sox.  The  fol- 
lowing afternoon  he  whacked  a  single,  a  double  and 
a  home  run  with  the  bases  full  to  account  for  all  the 
runs  in  the  Tigers'  5-2  victory.  It  was  the  first  homer 
of  his  life  with  the  bases  drunk,  or  loaded,  and  just 
to  prove  it  was  no  mistake  he  belted  another  grand 
slam  a  week  later.  The  third  day  the  Associated 
Press  dispatch  began:  "Holding  Johnny  Groth  to 
one  hit,  a  single,  the  White  Sox  defeated  the  Ti- 
gers. .  .  ."  The  story  neglected  to  mention  that  John 
had  oniy  two  official  turns  at  bat. 

Ten  days  after  the  opener,  Groth  was  leading  the 
league  in  everything  but  stolen  towels.  He  was  hit- 
ting at  an  average  of  .447.  He  had  driven  in  the 
most  runs.  He  was  tied  for  the  most  hits,  had  the 
most  total  bases  and  was  tied  with  Stephens  and 
Graham  at  four  home  runs.  After  hitting  safely  in 
his  first  eleven  straight  games,  Groth  was  shut  out 
by  Bob  Lemon.  He  came  out  of  that  "slump"  with 
a  violent  homer  against  the  Red  Sox  in  the  next 
game.  Going  into  the  fourth  week  of  the  season, 
he  still  was  hitting  with  an  average  of  .386  and  it 
couldn't  have  happened  to  a  nicer  kid. 

Knocking  the  ball  out  of  sight  and  mind  will 
make  Groth  a  plutocrat,  but  hitting  is  only  one  of 
his  several  accomplishments.  Run?  His  first  homer 
was  a  freakish,  inside-the-park  affair  that  traveled 
only  310  feet,  but  John  beat  the  relay  standing  up. 
He  scored  the  winning  run  in  a  game  with  the  cham- 


pion Indians  by  flying  from  first  to  home  on  a 
scratch  single  that  trickled  through  the  infield. 
Throw?  The  Red  Sox  and  Indians  tried  twisting  his 
arm  in  their  first  series  with  the  Tigers  and  ceased 
messing  around  with  it  when  he  pegged  out  runners 
at  third.  He  also  unfurled  the  most  prodigious 
heave  seen  at  Briggs  Stadium  in  recent  years.  He 
wound  up  in  center  field  and  fired  that  thing  twenty 
feet  over  third  base  for  one  of  the  gaudiest  errors  on 
record. 

"He'll  make  a  lot  of  mistakes,"  Manager  Red 
Rolfe  admits,  "but  he's  a  championship  ballplayer 
because  he  can  do  everything  well.  Practically  all 
the  fellows  in  the  majors  are  outstanding  in  one  cat- 
egory, but  weaknesses  in  other  departments  make 
them  second-division  men. 

"John  has  played  so  little  baseball  that  he's  still 
two-three  years  away  from  acquiring  the  polish  he 
needs.  He  can  run  like  a  striped  ape,  but  he's  not  a 
good  base  runner  yet.  Doesn't  get  a  jump  on  the 
pitchers.  He'll  throw  to  the  wrong  base,  and  balls 
he  should  catch  drop  safely  occasionally,  because 
he  isn't  accustomed  to  the  sun  and  the  wind  drift  in 
all  parks.  Sure,  he's  an  awfully  green  pea,  but 
there  isn't  a  player  less  than  thirty  I'd  trade  for  him 
even  up." 

Groth  is  enormously  popnkir  with  the  customers, 
as  he  would  be  in  any  city,  but  he  has  a  special  affin- 
ity for  Detroit.  He  is  a  hitter  in  the  Tiger  tradition 
of  the  base  hit  ringing  clear. 

Since  the  formation  of  the  American  League  in 
1901,  Detroit  has  had  three  times  as  many  batting 
champions  as  any  other  club.    The  gimmick,  of 


John  Groth  (right)  takes  a  serious  view  of  base- 
ball, and  it's  that  attitude  that  may  be  the  key 
to   his   success,   says   Manager  Red  Rolfe   (left) 
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course,  is  that  Ty  Cobb  led  the  parade  12  times  i 
1 3  years.  Even  so,  the  great  Cobb  was  not  the  te 
only  formidable  hitter.  The  tradition  was  kept  ali\| 
by  Harry  Heilmann,  Heinie  Manush,  Bobby  Ve 
Fat  Fothergill,  Charley  Gehringer,  Hank  Greenfc 
and  Rudy  York.  After  the  passing  of  Greenberg  i 
1947,  the  Detroits  were  a  dead-pan,  restrained  ou 
fit  until  Johnny  Groth  arrived  to  give  the  fans  cau 
for  getting  up  on  their  hind  legs  and  hollering  I 
crazy. 

The  populace  was  rooting  for  the  highly  ton 
kid — with  a  good  deal  of  understandable  skep 
cism.  Fabulous  rookies  are  an  old  story  in  Detroil 
Backed  by  Walter  O.  Briggs's  cushy  bank  roll 
Tiger  management  in  recent  years  has  been  the  mo 
indefatigable  collector  of  young,  expensive  ta 
on  the  hoof  in  America.  Dick  Wakefield  was  giv 
a  bonus  of  $52,000  and  a  Cadillac  for  signing  a  < 
tract,  and  currently  receives  $21,000  a  year. 

Were  They  Worth  So  Much  Money? 

At  this  writing,  the  Tigers  have  stashed  away  oil 
their  farm  at  Flint,  in  the  Central  League,  a  nine-I 
teen- year-old  catcher  from  Alabama  named  Frank 
House,  whose  signature  cost  Mr.  Briggs  $67,5(X|e.;pi(t 
and  two  Cadillacs.  A  partial  list  of  other  rookie.^ 
who  punched  large  holes  in  Briggs's  bank  accot 
would  include  Hal  Newhouser,  Fred  Hutchinsonl 
Art  Houtteman,  Barney  McCoskey,  Hoot  Evers,  Pat] 
Mullin  and  Lou  Kretlow.  All,  with  the  exception  ol| 
Newhouser  and  Evers,  have  yet  to  demonstrate  they 
were  worth  the  money  or  an  appreciable  piece  of| 
same. 

Groth,  who  got  $30,000  and  the  customary  Cadil-| 
lac  for  choosing  the  Tigers  in  preference  to  five 
other  teams  bidding  for  his  services  when  he  was| 
discharged  from  the  Navy,  could  also  turn  out  to  I 
an  overpriced  lemon,  but  the  odds  are  all  against  it  I 
on  two  counts.  One  is  technical,  the  other  a  matter 
of  temperament. 

On  the  technical  side,  Groth  has  so  much  speed  | 
and  power  that  his  average  will  be  respectable  dur- 
ing his  apprenticeship.  Many  of  his  hits  appear  tol 
be  ordinary  grounders  when  they  leave  the  bat.  but 
the  ball  skips  through  the  infield  on  two  fast  hops! 
before  it  can  be  cut  off  and  perhaps  converted  into  | 
an  out. 

"It's  the  snap  in  his  wrists,"  Coach  Dick  Bartelll 
explains.   "Pitchers  will  fool  him  all  right,  but  he 
whips  the  bat  so  fast  that  he  gets  enough  wood  on 
the  ball  to  drive  it  through  a  hole.  Maybe  he'll  get 
about  20  homers  a  year,  but  I  don't  think  he's  a  real  I 
home-run  slugger.  He's  too  good  a  hitter." 

How's  that  again? 

"The  kid  hits  the  ball  where  it's  pitched.  Give  ifji 
to  him  outside  and  he'll  poke  it  to  right  field.  Throw 
him  inside  and  he'll  pull  it  to  left,  but  he's  not  up 
there  swinging  for  the  fence.   That's  what  I  like 
about  him.   He  plays  the  score,  not  the  headlines. 
He's  not  obsessed  with  the  idea  of  knocking  the  ball 
out  of  the  park  and  getting  a  big  hooray  for  him-, 
self.  He  has  the  potential  to  be  another  DiMaggio. 
Whether  he  makes  it  or  becomes  just  another  out- 
standing big-leaguer  depends  on  how  he  applies  j 
(CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  43) 


as  love  at  first  sight  for  53,455  Tiger  fans  last  April  19th  when  Johnny  Groth  opened  the  season  with  two  home  runs  against  the  unhappy  Chicago  White  Sox 
fiese  pictures,  made  in  Detroit's  Briggs  Stadium  during  a  scries  with  the  Yankees,  show  the  before-and-after  stance  of  the  kid  who  may  be  the  rookie  of  the  decade 
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THE  PARMER  TAKES  A 


CHANCI 


Bv  WILLIAM  R.  SCOTT 


The  dramatic  adventure  of  Owen  J.  Harris,  who  led  his  own  back-to- 
the-land  movement,  despite  the  caustic  protests  of  his  wife  and  son 
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IT  GAVE  me  a  creepy  feeling,  sitting  there  _ 
the  spring  darkness,  hearing  the  kinds  of  noise 
they  have  out  in  the  country  at  night.  Back  in 
the  city  at  night  you  heard  train  whistles,  automo- 
biles, radios  blaring,  sirens,  airplanes  going  over, 
kids  playing,  and  sometimes  a  feisty  town  dog  yap 
ping.  Most  of  the  noises  you  heard  in  town  at  nig 
were  made  by  people. 

Sitting  there  on  the  front  porch  with  Dad — wit 
a  big  white  moon  shining  so  bright  you  could  see  t»; 
clear  across  the  valley  to  the  timber,  black  and  sort  "fe' 
of  scary  on  the  hills — the  only  sounds  I  could  heartpes 
were  Mom  washing  dishes;  and  tree  toads,  hoo   tr 
owls,  crickets,  bullfrogs  down  at  the  creek,  cow 
bells  somewhere  in  the  timber,  and  what  Dad  sak 
were  whippoorwills.  There  were  dogs,  too,  but  so 
far  away  they  sounded  like  ghosts.  Nothing  cam 
past  on  the  road  that  looked  bleached  and  snaky  in 
the  light  of  the  moon.  It  gave  me  the  creeps,  sitting    r 
there. 

I  felt  kind  of  lousy  because  of  how  Dad  anfl 
Mom  were  acting,  and  I  guess  I  was  a  little  bit  lone 
some  for  the  kids  back  in  town,  but  it  wasn't  onlj 
that.  I  just  didn't  belong  out  there  in  the  country, 
didn't  have  any  business  there,  and  all  of  those 
things  making  noises  knew  I  didn't.    Mom  feW 
that  way,  too,  I  guess.   I  wondered  what  the  gang  ten 
back  at  old  North  High  were  doing,  and  I  thought:  I ! 
Pete,   they're   not  sitting  out   in   the  wilderness  jfii, 
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This  time  when  Dad  hit  him,  West  bounced  off  the  car  and  slid  down  to  the  ground.  "Do  you  need  any  more  convincing,  West?"  Dad  asked 


ning  to  a  bunch  of  reptiles,  that's  for  sure. 
Dad  hadn*t  said  anything  for  ten  minutes,  just 
ting  there  smoking  his  pipe  and  once  in  a  while 
:  -  ;hing  a  little,  and  looking  out  across  the  road. 
lere  wasn't  anything  to  see,  except  a  dim  light 
wn  the  valley  a  ways  by  the  creek. 
"Wonder  what  that  light  is  down  there?"  I  said, 
st  to  hear  a  human  voice. 

'A  house,"  Dad  said.   "Man  named  West  lives 

re,  I  understand." 

"Oh,"  I  said.  After  a  while  Dad  knocked  out  his 
pe  and  started  refilling  it  and  said,  "Looks  like  it 
ight  to  be  a  good  year  for  bush  crops,  Pete." 

Yeah,"  I  said,  but  I  thought:  How  should  I 
low?  Don't  ask  me  about  bush  crops. 

We  got  here  about  the  right  time,"  Dad  said. 
*>Jot  a  day  too  soon,  though." 

Sure,"  I  said.  "You  won't  get  no  argument  out 
'  me  on  that  score." 

He  struck  a  match  and  lighted  his  pipe,  and  in  the 
ow  I  could  see  his  hair  that  was  gray  on  the  sides, 
id  the  lines  in  his  face  and  the  kind  of  sad  look  in 
s  eyes.  When  the  pipe  was  drawing  good  he 
look  out  the  match  and  said,  "Pete,  in  the  morning 
u  and  me  will  take  a  stroll  around  our  property, 
d  then  we'll  go  see  about  a  team  of  horses  so  we 
g»n  start  putting  in  our  crop  right  away." 

I  listened  to  the  noises  and  shivered  in  the  cool 

,  and  wished  I  was  in  a  booth  in  Kronendonk's 
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drugstore  having  a  malted  and  listening  to  the  juke 
box.  I  stood  up,  taking  one  last  look  at  all  that 
moonlight  going  to  waste  out  there. 

"You  gonna  hit  the  hay?"  Dad  asked  me.  I  said  I 
guessed  I  would,  and  he  said,  "Well,  good  night, 
Pete."  He  sounded  tired,  or  something.  He  wasn't 
an  eager  beaver  any  more.  I  couldn't  help  him,  but 
I  wished  I  could.  She  was  his  wife,  not  mine. 

"Good  night,  Pop,"  I  said  and  went  in  the  house 
and  into  my  room,  where  old  Drum  was  already 
asleep  on  the  throw  rug.  I  took  off  my  clothes  and 
got  in  between  the  cool  sheets,  and  laid  there.  A 
nice  breeze  ruffled  the  new  curtains,  bringing  in 
a  country  kind  of  smell. 

1AYING  there  awake,  I  decided  Sycamore  Creek 
J  could  get  along  without  my  services  as  a  star 
halfback — if  they  even  had  a  football  team — and  I 
thought  about  all  the  guys,  and  the  girls,  too,  back 
at  North  High.  Then  I  got  to  remembering  the 
morning  when  Dad  got  back  from  "looking  around 
for  a  likely  place  for  Woody."  Last  Monday,  that 
was — not  even  a  week  yet  if  you  counted  the  days, 
but  a  hundred  years  ago  in  some  ways,  if  you 
counted  the  hoot  owls  and  whippoorwills  and 
stuff. 

He'd  just  got  back  when  I  went  downstairs  that 
morning.  He  was  sitting  at  the  kitchen  table,  still 
wearing  his  good  suit  and  drinking  coffee,  and 


Mom  was  leaning  on  the  sink  with  her  arms 
folded,  looking  at  him  with  a  funny  expression. 

"Owen,"  she  said,  "are  you  out  of  your  mind?" 

"No,"  my  father  said.  "No,  Helen,  I  am  not  out 
of  my  mind.  I'm  entirely  sane." 

"Hi,  Pop,"  I  said    "Are  you  back?" 

Mom  gave  a  kind  of  snorting  laugh.  "He's  back, 
all  right,"  she  said,  "but  he's  not  all  here,  Pete."  I 
took  a  good  look  at  her  then,  because  she  sounded 
funny.  Sore. 

"What's  cooking?"  I  said.  "Did  you  find  a  farm 
for  Woody,  Pop?" 

Dad  sighed  and  drank  some  coffee,  and  Mom 
said,  "He  found  one,  all  right,  but  not  for  Woody. 
Your  father  bought  a  farm  for  us,  Pete.  What  do 
you  think  of  that?" 

"Don't  kid  around  with  me  so  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, Mom,"  I  said.  "It  makes  me  nervous  and 
jumpy  all  day  long."  I  hoped  she  was  kidding  me, 
but  I  knew  she  wasn't. 

"Out  of  a  clear  blue  sky,"  Mom  said.  "Your  fa- 
ther wants  to  raise  string  beans,  Pete.  We're  going 
to  be  rustic  types,  with  cows  and  chickens  and  pigs 
and  what  not." 

I  choked  on  my  toast.  "You  must  of  been  con- 
fused, Pop,"  I  said.  "You  got  it  all  wrong.  It's 
Woody  that's  been  saving  his  money  and  wants  to 
live  on  a  farm  when  he  comes  out  of  the  Army  next 
(CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  76) 
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OOL  ON  H 


By  PAT  FRANK 


Sometimes  if  you  can  keep  calm 
you   can   get    away    with    murder 
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JOHN  CRAIG  was  infatuated  with  his  own  self-control. 
When  Flight  609  was  called — New  York  to  Miami  non- 
stop— he  did  not  jump  from  his  leather  chair  in  the 
lounge  at  La  Guardia.  He  uncrossed  his  legs,  folded  his  early 
edition  of  The  Trib,  examined  his  watch,  and  checked  it  with 
the  electric  clock  over  the  Western  Union  counter.  Both  said 
12:48.  Take-off  was  at  1:00  a.m.,  and  arrival  in  Miami  4:40 
a.m.  He  laid  his  paper  on  the  chair,  picked  up  his  attache 
case,  and  joined  the  passengers  assembling  at  the  gate.  He 
was  careful  to  be  neither  first  nor  last  in  line.  Out  on  the 
ramp  he  did  not  rush  for  the  plane,  neither  did  he  loiter.  In 
every  way  he  was  casual  and  inconspicuous,  from  his  non- 
descript brown  hat  to  his  plain  brown  shoes.  He  was  the  man 
nobody  would  remember. 

The  hostess  glanced  at  his  ticket,  and  checked  a  name  off 
her  clip  board.  "Mr.  Johnson,"  she  greeted  him.  "Want  to 
leave  your  case  back  here?" 

"No,  thanks,"  he  said,  careful  to  be  normally  apprecia- 
tive of  her  figure  and  her  smile.  "I've  got  some  papers  in 
here.  May  want  to  work  a  bit  on  the  way  down." 

"Certainly,"  she  said.  Of  course,  he  could  have  left  the 
case  with  her,  but  in  it  the  gun  was  cushioned  between  layers 
of  pajamas,  and  it  wasn't  necessary  to  take  even  the  slightest 
risk.  Not  now.   Not  now  when  he  was  almost  safe. 

This  was  the  tag  end  of  the  Florida  season.  The  plane 
was  not  crowded.  He  picked  a  window  seat  over  the  wing, 
where  the  ride  would  be  more  stable.  He  had  hoped  to  be 
alone,  but  when  a  wispy  little  man,  fussing  with  his  topcoat, 
took  the  seat  next  to  him  he  showed  no  displeasure. 

He  heard  the  cabin  door  slam  shut,  the  starters  whine 
and  the  engines  catch.  They  taxied  to  the  end  of  the  runway, 
braked  to  a  stop,  and  the  motors,  one  by  one,  were  called 
upon  to  prove  their  power.  The  little  man  in  the  next  seat 
was  staring  straight  ahead,  his  lips  parted  and  dry,  and  hold- 
ing tight  to  his  safety  belt.  John  Craig  felt  superior.  He  had 
done  a  great  deal  of  flying  during  the  war.  Then  all  four 
motors  roared,  the  acceleration  pushed  him  back  against  the 
seat,  and  they  were  airborne.  Craig  drew  one  great  breath, 
and  then  relaxed.  People  said  you  couldn't  get  away  with 
murder,  but  he  had. 

He  didn't  feel  like  a  murderer.  He  felt  that  he  had  sim- 
ply disposed  of  an  unhealthy  and  unhappy  animal.  Laura 
had  no  reason  to  live.  She  found  no  pleasure  in  living,  she 
destroyed  his  happiness,  and  had  been  the  enemy  of  his  fu- 
ture. He  had  been  merciful  with  her.  He  had  treated  her 
with  compassion.  He  had  killed  her. 

On  his  left  he  saw  the  lights  of  Long  Branch  and  Asbury 
Park,  and  the  steady  glitter  of  breakers  on  the  beaches  in 
the  moonlight.  His  companion  leaned  forward  and  stared. 
"What's  that?"  he  asked. 

"That's  the  Jersey  coast,"  John  Craig  said. 

"Gee,  we  must  be  pretty  high." 

"Oh,  no.  We've  only  got  three  or  four  thousand." 

"Three  or  four  thousand  what?" 

(CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  82) 


Then  he  turned  on  her.   Before  he  fired,  he  laughed  at  her 
wide,  astonished  eyes.    He  fired  twice,  then  he  made  sure 
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A  Professors  Widow  Speaks 
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Bv  GRACE  STEWART 


The  rich  blanket  of  flowers  on  her  husband's  casket  contrasted  too 
much  with  a  teacher's  lean  life  on  low  pay.  The  author  has  a  chal- 
lenging question:  What  price  tag  does  America  put  on  education? 


IVEN  in  the  midst  of 
shock   and   grief  I 
felt  anew  the  para- 
nd   irony  of  a   col- 
|professor's    life — and 
My  husband's   fu- 
would   have  done 
to  a  big-time  gang- 
Jess  you  had  exam- 
poor  quality  of  the 
and  the  bleak  little 
ground  to  which  he 
Jly  consigned, 
could  not  have  seen 
ip  cloth  covering  of 
row  box,  if  you  had 
for  the  flowers  that 
it.    There   was  a 

of  white  orchids — these  from  the  college 
many   of   them  millionaires — and  there 
I  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  sprays  of  lush  blos- 
and  exotic  living  plants  that  more  than  filled 
lurch.  The  flowers  must  have  cost  far  more 
:  the  best  year's  salary  ever  paid  him  in  his  life, 
[  had  never  worn  an  orchid. 
|  sat  rigid  and  dry-eyed  and  should  not  have 
too  much  surprised  had  he  suddenly  sat  up 
|  laughed  at  the  eulogy  and  at  the  mountain  of 
ers.    Then  he  would  have  smiled  his  funny 
ted  grin  and  lain  down  again  and  said,  "They 
|  always  the  same — well-meaning  and  kindly, 
|  forever  missing  the  main  point." 

flowers  had  come  from  almost  every  state 
Union,  most  of  them  from  former  students 
iy  husband's  college  classes.  There  were  hun- 
of  telegrams  and  letters,  more  or  less  of  a 
assuring   me   of  sympathy   for   me,   his 
v,  and  of  a  sense  of  personal  loss  and  of  grati- 
for  the  privilege  of  having  sat  in  his  classes. 
iy  spoke  of  having  loved  him  for  his  deep  hu- 
for  his  sense  of  humor,  for  his  tart,  as- 
Jgent  wit,  for — but  why  go  on? 
fessages  poured  in  from  Army  camps  through- 
the  United  States  and  from  American  boys 
overseas.     One   lad   wrote    from    Okinawa: 
your  Virginia  hide,  get  well!"   The  letter 
too  late.  There  were  messages  and  calls  from 
jle  in  our  city  in  every  walk  of  life,  rich  and 
black  and  white,  ministers  of  every  faith, 
laborers,  editors,  children.    Many  of  them  I 
never  seen,  but  they  were  all  his  friends  and 
ild  miss  him.    A  trolley  driver  confessed  that 
husband  had  regularly  made  him  stop  his  car 
Ithe  middle  of  the  block.   He  chuckled  when  he 
|d  me,  but  his  eyes  were  misty. 

lis  was  the  world's  farewell  to  a  man  who  had 
overworked  and  underpaid  for  30-odd  years 
finally  killed  by  an  accumulation  of  both. 
Strange  that  the  average  person  thinks  of  col- 
professors  as  absent-minded,  impractical,  ec- 
ltnc.  They  carry  more  thoughts  in  their  heads 
Jy  than  most  of  us  accumulate  in  a  lifetime, 
are  practical  in  making  every  dollar  do  the 
irk  of  at  least  two,  and  they  are  eccentric  only 
living  for  something  beyond  themselves. 
|Out  of  50-some  years  this  man  had  spent  more 
20  in  various  schools,  acquiring  a  sound  gen- 
education,  a  B.A.  degree,  three  M.A.s  in  as 
lany  subjects,  plus  the  Ph.D.  that  is  a  must  for 


first-string  college  teachers.  He  was  a  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  who  seldom  wore  his  key,  a  member  of 
numerous  associations  of  university  and  college 
professors,  a  contributor  to  many  "reviews"  of 
varying  degrees  and  kinds  of  learning,  and,  for  21 
years,  head  of  a  department  in  a  well-known  and 
accredited  college. 

Turned  down  for  military  duty  in  World  War  I 
because  of  poor  eyesight,  he  made  guncotton  at 
Du  Pont's,  then  went  to  Washington  for  the  gov- 
ernment at  a  good  salary.  After  the  war  he  re- 
turned to  school  for  another  degree,  then  began 
teaching  again,  because  teaching  young  people 
seemed  of  all  things  most  important. 

More  "businesslike"  than  many  of  his  colleagues, 
he  forced  himself  and  his  family  to  live  always  on 
just  a  little  less  than  his  salary,  saving  against  the 
day  he  would  be  forced  to  retire.  Sometimes  the 
going  was  more  than  a  bit  rough.  Often  his  salary 
was  less  than  that  of  a  filling-station  operator,  never 
in  the  class  with  that  of  a  halfway  successful 
plumber.  There  was  never  time  nor  money  for 
travel,  for  clubs,  for  pleasure;  but  always  he  was 
on  call  for  any  extra  duty  put  upon  him  by  the 
college  or  by  the  community.  And  there  were  many 
calls. 

A  good  physicist,  his  family  never  owned  a  me- 
chanical refrigerator.  A  brilliant  writer  and  lin- 
guist, he  used  the  same  old  battered-up  typewriter 
from  undergraduate  college  days  until  I  put  it  away 
a  few  days  before  he  died,  when  finally  he  ad- 
mitted that  he  would  never  use  it  again. 

ONCE  he  was  offered  a  big  salary  by  an  industrial 
chemical  firm  but  turned  it  down.  He  said  he  knew 
too  little  about  the  particular  work  they  wanted 
him  to  do.  Another  time  he  could  have  been 
elected  commissioner  of  something  or  other  in  our 
city.  The  "right  people"  wanted  him  because  he 
had  no  political  tie-up.  This  he  declined  too,  ex- 
plaining to  me  that  he  could  never  be  a  tool  of  any 
faction.  As  if  I  did  not  know  it  without  his  apology 
for  passing  up  the  money! 

He  was  a  magnificent  teacher  and  loved  teach- 
ing and  the  unending  stream  of  young  men  and 
women  that  came  into  his  classes.  During  the  war 
years,  however,  he  was  often  drafted  for  adminis- 
trative work,  and  was  the  co-ordinator  of  the  Pre- 
Preflight  School  in  connection  with  our  college. 
He  always  referred  to  that  as  the  time  when  he 
had  officiated  at  a  "shotgun  wedding"   between 


the  college  and  the  armed 
forces. 

Next  to  teaching,  his 
chief  interest  was  in  get- 
ting something  done  about 
teachers'  salaries,  not  only 
in  his  own  college — which 
he  loved  and  would  not 
want  me  to  identify — but 
at  all  colleges  through  the 
various  associations. 

Often,  though,  he  was 
discouraged  and  would  say 
to  me,  "We  can't  do  much 
until  the  public  really  val- 
ues education." 

And  then  nearly  always 
he  would  add,  "But  some- 
day it  will  be  better.  America  is  essentially  sound. 
The  country  has  grown  so  fast,  and  such  hordes 
of  people  are  getting  a  smattering  of  education  for 
the  first  time,  the  people  can't  be  blamed  too  much 
for  being  dazzled  with  showy  things  like  automo- 
biles and  fancy  bathrooms  and  washing  machines 
— all  darned  good  and  useful  things  at  that!  Just 
give  her  time,  and  someday  America  will  grow  up. 
Then  she  will  understand  and  gladly  pay  for  the 
essential  things." 

It  was  always  the  same,  year  after  year.  More 
work,  more  enthusiasm,  more  anxiety  about  the 
war  and  sorrow  for  boys  who  did  not  come  back; 
more  gray  hairs,  less  physical  buoyancy — then  his 
life  was  over. 

A  stroke  in  the  night,  a  period  of  paralysis,  brief 
recovery  and  heartbreaking  hope,  swift  coma,  and 
the  end. 

SHORTLY  after  he  was  gone  I  went  alone  to  the 
cemetery.  The  trees  were  pale  green  with  spring, 
flowers  beginning  to  bloom,  birds  singing;  I  felt  a 
faint  stirring  in  my  heart  of  thankfulness,  even  of 
happiness,  that  this  good  man,  this  anonymous, 
great  man,  had  been  spared  the  pain  and  indignities 
of  a  schoolteacher's  old  age.  I  had  seen  so  many  of 
them,  and  I  thanked  God  that  my  husband  had 
gone  while  still  hopeful  that  America  would  one 
day  put  the  proper  price  tag  on  the  value  of  educa- 
tion. 

This  was  more  than  three  years  ago.  What  about 
the  widow  of  a  doctor  of  philosophy?  Poor,  of 
course.  It  was  tough  paying  the  bills  for  his  illness 
and  death,  buying  a  simple  stone.  And  it  is  hard 
to  keep  up  even  a  frayed  appearance  on  the  small 
amount  that  we  had  skimped  to  put  into  insurance 
and  bonds. 

Our  son  is  a  captain  in  the  United  States  Air 
Forces,  and  our  young  daughter  managed  to  finish 
college  and  take  a  short  business  course.  Neither 
of  them  would  dare  risk  a  life  of  teaching.  It  is  too 
meager,  too  precarious. 

But  I  do  not  know.  There  is  nothing  that  I  would 
take  in  exchange  for  the  poverty-ridden,  happy, 
exciting  years  that  I  spent  as  the  wife  of  a  college 
professor.  I  may  come  apart  at  the  seams,  but  I 
have  been  shabby  too  many  years  to  care  very 
much  about  it  now.  And  I  cannot  help  believing 
that  America  will,  ultimately,  come  of  age  and  de- 
cide to  pay  a  proper  amount  for  the  education  of 
her  children.  the  end 


DRAWING   BY   JACK   WHEAT 


Climbing  in  the  Tetons  with   the  author,  this   amateur 
mountaineer  makes  his  perilous  way  along  the  Exum  Route 


Petzoldt  executes  a  cross  brace,  a  basic  technique  that  enables  him  to  maneuver  up  betwc 
two  faces  of  rock.     Though  a  tricky-looking  business,  the  cross  brace  is  routine  for  an  exp 


These  early  morning  climbers  stop  for  breakfast  on  an  airy  ridge  overlooking  one  of  the  lakes  in  Jackson  Hole.   Lunch  is  still  a  long  way  up  the  Grand  Tet     ifor pu 
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Why  I  Climb  MOUNTAINS 

Bv  PAUL  PETZOLDT 

as  told  to  DONALD  HOUGH 

What  strange  fire  in  the  blood  drives  men  to  challenge  the  most  inaccessible  spots  on  earth?    A  champion  moun- 
tain climber  tells  revealing  stories  about  himself  and  the  men  that  he  has  taken  to  the  top  of  the  Grand  Teton 
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HAT  the  hell  am  I  doing  here?  The  ques- 
tion hit  me  like  a  falling  rock.  1  was  sit- 
ting astride  a  sharp  ridge  high  up  on  the 
d  Teton  peak  in  Wyoming.  Night  was  corn- 
id  a  hysterical  man  clung  to  me  with  all  his 
strength.  He  was  frozen  with  fear,  beg- 
to  take  him  back  down  off  the  mountain, 
now,  no  matter  how,  no  matter  what, 
s  this  man's  guide,  and  responsible  for  him. 
to  get  down  from  that  point — to  retrace  the 
of  our  climb — would  be  asking  for  a  fatal 
The  only  safe  way  was  to  go  on  up  to  the 
then  descend  by  another  route. 
ied  to  explain  this,  and  in  half  an  hour  or  so 
calmed  down  enough  to  release  the  iron 
he  had  on  me. 
d  to  get  tough  then.  I  told  him  that  no  matter 
•  felt  about  it  I  was  not  going  to  get  myself 
So  we  inched  along  the  ridge,  made  the  top 
and  spent  the  night  in  sleeping  bags  that  I 
cached  there  for  the  purpose, 
remember  thinking,  that  night,  about  my  first 
b.  I  probed  back  to  find  the  starting  point,  the 
n  for  pursuing  the  strange  sort  of  job  1  had. 
mountain  was  this  same  Teton.  It  was  in 
summer  of  1924,  when  I  was  sixteen,  that  I 
:led  it  from  scratch. 

ft  had  come  out  from  our  Iowa  farm  to  a 

:h  in  Idaho  not  long  before.  I  had  heard  about 

Tetons  and  wanted  to  see  them.   So  one  day 

ther  kid,  Ralph  Herron,  and  I  hitchhiked  over 

on  Pass  into  Jackson  Hole  and  there  we  saw 

range,  dominated  by  this  great  pinnacle.   The 

and  Teton  rises  7,000  feet  above  the  valley  floor, 

early  14,000  feet  above  sea  level. 

alph  said,  "What  do  you  say  we  climb  it?"   1 

it  was  okay  with  me. 

t  was  a  silly  undertaking  because  we  hadn't  the 

test  idea  of  how  to  go  about  it.  We  heard  that 

mountain  had  been  climbed  only  once  before, 

1898,  but  we  two  fools  should  care  about  that. 

e  stopped  at  timber  line  the  first  night  and 

t  in  the  welcome  blankets  which  a  storekeeper 

loaned  us,  but  in  the  morning  went  on  without 

m  because  the  summit  looked  ridiculously  close. 

till  don't  know  how,  but  we  got  within  a  thou- 

d  feet  of  the  top  before  we  had  to  stop  for  the 

t  in  a  rock  cleft,  and  huddled  there  while  a 

rd  swept  around  us. 

the  morning  we  climbed  down  and  got  our 
kets  and  tried  again,  and  this  time  we  made  it. 
en  we  descended  we  had  no  shoes;  the  blankets 
re  wrapped  around  our  feet  and,  of  course,  that 

the  end  of  the  blankets. 
Billy  Owen,  who  made  the  1898  ascent,  was  in 
n  on  a  visit  at  the  time.   After  questioning  us 
ly  he  authenticated  our  climb. 
I  decided  to  stay  in  the  Hole,  and  Ralph  went 
k.  People  hired  me  as  a  guide,  and  I  made  sev- 
.1  more  ascents  that  summer.    I  paid  for  those 
ed  blankets  out  of  my  first  fee. 
Since  then  I  have  ascended  the  Grand  Teton 
re  than  300  times,  by  nine  different  routes,  and 
e  climbed  mountains  all  over  the  world:  in  the 
lps.  the  Himalayas  and  the  Andes.  This  has  been 
of  my  job  as  a  professional  mountain  climber, 
may  seem  like  a  strange  career,  yet  my  reasons 
r  climbing  are  pretty  simple.   It's  a  way  of  mak- 
a  living  and  it's  something  I  really  enjoy. 


I  can't  explain  as  simply  why  my  clients  climb. 
Although  a  lot  of  high-sounding  explanations  have 
been  made  to  justify  this  strange  activity  to  others, 
it  still  remains  almost  as  much  of  a  mystery  as  the 
reasons  why  people  go  in  for  weight  lifting,  flag- 
pole sitting,  or  follow  the  urge  to  build  a  sailing 
vessel  in  an  old  rum  bottle. 

If  you  want  a  view,  the  nonclimbers  say,  there 
are  plenty  of  aircraft  that  go  much  higher.  So  the 
view,  as  a  determining  influence,  is  out.  Yet  more 
people  are  climbing  mountains,  especially  in 
America,  than  ever  before.  Why?  In  many  cases, 
of  course,  it's  for  sheer  sport,  but  if  there  is  any 
other  single,  simple,  compelling  reason,  I  don't 
know  what  it  is. 

A  good  psychiatrist  could  explain  this  better  than 
I  can.  The  problem  is  in  his  territory,  since  I'm 
sure  that  a  lot  of  climbing  is  done  in  search  for 
emotional  adjustment:  to  help  cure  an  inferiority 
complex,  to  overcome  fear,  to  overcome  some- 
thing— or  for  sheer  escape. 

People  look  at  a  mountain  and  say,  "Doesn't  it 
make  you  feel  small?" 

Yes.    But  if  you  climb  it,  it  makes  you  feel  big. 

A  large  proportion  of  my  clients  are  men  of  in- 
tellectual achievement:  scholars,  professors,  scien- 
tists. They  are  answering  an  urge  common  to  men 
whose  occupations  don't  require  physical  effort. 
Climbing  is  something  they  can  get  their  teeth  into. 

Although  you  get  the  usual  quota  of  youngsters 
who  want  to  flex  their  already  adequate  muscles, 
men  of  proved  physical  prowess  are  usually  not  in- 
terested. I'm  sure  that  Joe  Louis  never  climbed  a 
mountain.  Since  he's  climbed  Schmeling  and  many 
others,  he  doesn't  have  to.  Dempsey,  having  han- 
dled Firpo,  needed  no  other  hills  to  conquer,  and 
Gene  Tunney,  reversing  his  field,  reached  the  peak 
of  Shakespeare,  which  was  his  particular  mountain. 

A  Man  Haunted  by  Secret  Fears 

The  chap  who  froze  to  me  on  that  high  Teton 
ridge  had  his  own  particular  problem.  I  had  made 
some  lesser  climbs  with  him  and  he  seemed  to  be 
ready  for  the  tough  climb  that  he  wanted  so  badly 
to  make.  It  wasn't  until  after  I  had  got  him  down 
from  that  mountain  that  my  wife  made  a  comment 
about  his  earlier  behavior  which  should  have 
warned  me.  She  had  noticed  that  in  walking  around 
the  base  camp  after  dark  he  always  carefully 
avoided  a  path  that  led  through  a  thick  black  stand 
of  lodgepole  pine. 

Since  then  my  wife  has  learned  to  tell  me  about 
any  such  peculiarities  she  notices  at  the  time,  and 
not  wait  until  later.  The  man  was  trying  to  climb  a 
mountain  the  hard  way  because  he  was  afraid  of 
something  else.  I  didn't  see  him  again,  but  he  told 
my  wife,  "I'd  like  to  stay  and  thank  Paul,  but  I  just 
can't  face  him."  I'm  sure  I  don't  know  why  he 
couldn't  face  me.  He  had  nothing  to  be  ashamed  of. 

Not  long  ago  I  read  about  a  climber  who  gave 
this  as  his  reason  for  wanting  to  negotiate  an  espe- 
cially difficult  mountain:  "Because  it's  there."  This 
reminds  me  of  the  type  who  wants  to  handle  a 
mountain  because  he  thinks  it  is  not  there.  He 
simply  refuses  to  recognize  its  existence.  It  may 
impress  other  people,  but  not  him.  He  sees  any 
mountain  as  level  ground  and  thinks  he  has  ante- 
lope blood  in  his  veins.  He  wants  to  play. 


I  got  stuck  once  with  one  of  these  mountain- 
rompers  not  long  after  I  took  over  the  climbing 
concession  in  Grand  Teton  National  Park.  He  had 
a  fair  record  of  climbs  and  seemed  all  right,  but  we 
hadn't  gone  far  when  I  discovered  he  was  out  of 
focus:  He  wanted  to  run,  jump,  leap  in  the  air, 
stand  on  his  hands,  and  belly-flop  down  glaciers  I 
was  afraid.  A  fool  like  that  can  kick  you  off  a  hill 
and  live  to  tell  about  it. 

The  pay-off  came  on  the  descent  when  he  wanted 
to  slide  down  a  hard-packed  snow  field  that  ended 
at  a  ridge  of  sharp  rocks.  If  he  had  lost  his  footing 
and  started  to  roll,  the  rocks  would  have  been  a 
nasty  thing  to  wham  into.  When  I  objected,  he  got 
kind  of  mean,  so  I  agreed  to  let  him  try  it  if  I  could 
keep  a  rope  on  him.  He  started  out  fine,  then 
stubbed  a  toe,  fell  and  began  to  roll.  The  rope, 
which  I  had  belayed  around  a  rock  and  my  body, 
brought  him  up  with  an  awful  jerk. 

Just  a  Glutton  for  Punishment 

The  procedure  then  was  for  me  to  keep  a  tight 
line  while  he  came  up  the  rope.  When  he  was  about 
halfway  up,  I  decided  to  give  him  another  spill.  I 
suddenly  fed  him  some  slack;  he  fell  and  started 
rolling  again.  At  the  end  of  the  line  he  got  up  and, 
this  time,  I  let  him  climb  some  30  feet  before  I 
spilled  him.  I  did  this  four  times.  When  I  finally  let 
him  come  up,  I  got  to  my  feet  to  defend  myself. 

He  was  laughing;  he  wanted  to  do  it  again! 

There  are  certainly  some  obvious  reasons  why 
people  climb  mountains. 

An  unclimbed  peak  is  a  great  challenge.  Since 
the  exploration  of  both  poles  has  been  accom- 
plished, the  tops  of  certain  mountains,  such  as  Ever- 
est and  the  formidable  K.2  in  the  Himalayas,  remain 
probably  the  only  places  on  earth  that  no  man  has 
ever  been  able  to  reach. 

Merely  to  get  to  the  base  of  K2  you  have  to 
cover  a  350-mile  approach,  the  last  40  over  ice.  On 
the  actual  ascent  you  have  to  build  platforms  of 
rock  and  packed  snow  to  accommodate  your  four- 
by-seven  tent  when  you  stop  for  the  night. 

As  a  member  of  the  first  ail-American  expedi- 
tion ever  to  attempt  this  peak,  I  was  thrilled  to  be 
standing,  for  the  first  time  in  my  life,  over  26,000 
feet  above  sea  level.  Even  so  we  failed  to  reach  the 
peak.  We  had  to  give  up  1,800  feet  short  of  our 
goal  in  what  to  us  was  a  tragic  disappointment. 
The  mountain  is  there,  swathed  in  wind,  storm  and 
mist,  and  open  to  all  for  first  conquest. 

Before  I  tie  up  what  I  have  to  say,  I  will  make  an 
admission  that  I  hadn't  planned  to  make  in  the  be- 
ginning. In  the  summer  of  1925,  after  several 
Teton  climbs,  I  decided  I  wanted  to  be  a  rodeo 
rider.  I  was  a  pretty  good  cowboy,  even  at  seven- 
teen. I  thought  I  could  handle  anything.  I  was 
doing  okay  with  the  broncs  until  one  day  I  mounted 
a  dreary-looking  horse  that  the  boys  said  was  just  a 
plug.  That  horse  threw  me  so  fast  I  didn't  know 
what  had  happened. 

It  was  a  year  later  that  I  found  out  this  was  one 
of  the  toughest  bucking  horses  in  Jackson  Hole, 
and  never  had  been  ridden  by  anybody.  The  fel- 
lows had  run  in  a  ringer  on  me,  for  sure. 

By  the  time  I  got  wise  to  their  trick,  I  had — for 
better  or  for  worse — gone  back  to  the  safety  of  the 
mountains.  the  end 
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By  WILLARD  H.  TEMPLE 

Linda  believed  that  men  went 
cheerfully  through  hell  and 
high  water  for  the  women  they 
loved — but  Eddie  didn't  seem 
to  want  to  go  through  anything 


ALL  her  life  Linda  had  been  surrounded  by 
/%  older  and  wiser  people  and  she  was  about 
A.  A-  fed  up  with  them.  A  small  girl,  Linda  lived 
with  her  widowed  father  and  three  older  brothers. 
They  were  all  large  rugged  characters  who  owned  a 
construction  business  and  spent  their  spare  time 
telling  Linda  how  to  behave.  Sometimes  when 
Linda  was  especially  low  she  would  examine  her- 
self critically  in  the  mirror.  She  had  blond  hair  and 
a  big  wide-eyed  stare,  and  she  surmised  that  while 
she  might  be  cute,  maybe  she  looked  a  little  stupid. 
Otherwise  why  would  her  father  and  her  brothers 
always  preface  their  remarks  to  her  by  saying,  "My 
dear,  we're  older  and  wiser  and  in  our  opinion — " 

They  scared  the  boys  to  death.  A  boy  would 
come  around  and  Linda's  father  and  her  brothers 
would  look  him  up  and  down  in  a  disapproving 
sort  of  way  and  the  boy  would  vanish  after  that 
one  date,  and  probably  consider  himself  lucky  to 
have  escaped  with  his  life. 

Steve  Buren  was  no  better  than  her  brothers. 
They  had  not  scared  Steve  because  he  was  even 
bigger.  A  football  star,  he  was  one  of  the  heroes  of 
Staten  Island,  where  Linda  lived.  When  he  gradu- 
ated from  college  he  went  into  business  with  Lin- 
da's family.  He  moved  in  on  the  high-school  boys 
like  a  ten-ton  truck,  helped  Linda  with  her  algebra, 
and  told  her  what  she  should  and  shouldn't  do. 

But  the  real  blow  came  when  she  graduated  and 
informed  her  father  and  brothers  that  she  was  going 
to  work  in  New  York.  Staten  Island,  of  course,  was 
technically  a  part  of  the  city,  but  Linda  meant  Man- 
hattan. Staten  Island  lay  five  miles  across  the  bay 
from  the  skyscrapers  of  the  city  proper.  The  life 
there  was  that  of  a  small  town  anywhere,  and  Linda 
had  dreamed  of  joining  the  commuters  who  took 
the  train  and  the  ferry  to  the  city  each  day,  who 
scurried  through  the  canyons  where  the  sun  seldom 
penetrated.  Steve  and  her  family  were  playing 
poker  the  night  she  told  them. 

"Deal  me  out,"  said  Steve,  and  took  his  chair 
away  from  the  table. 

He  pointed  his  pipe  at  Linda.   He  was  tall  and 
dark-haired  with  a  jutting  jaw  and  very  handsome 
if  you  preferred  the  large  economy  sizes. 
(CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  38) 
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She  leaned  forward,  braced  to  give  him  a  kiss. 
Then  the  door  opened,  flooding  them  with  light 
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Wks  King  of  the  Safecrackers 

By  HERBERT  EMERSON  WILSON   «.  u >w  to  deais  jeiwsiiscs 


itary   years   of  exclusion   from  society   is   the 
er  harvest  that  Wilson's  crimes  have  reaped 


nop^is:  Disillusioned  with  his  work  in  the  pulpit, 
Tibert  Wilson  resigned  and  turned  to  a  search  for 
itement.    He  carefully  prepared  himself  for  safe- 
Eking,  organized  a  gang  of  expert  petemen  and  be- 
robbing  banks  and  business  houses  from  coast  to 
t  with  a  finesse  that  left  the  police  far  behind.   Al- 
looking  for  something  bigger,  more  exciting,  he 
his   most  daring  in   this  final   installment — and 
rns  an  old,  old  lesson. 


CONCLUSION 

|HERE*S  no  prettier  sight  in  the  world  than 
a  stack  of  crisp  hundred-dollar  bills  just  beg- 
ging to  be  snatched.    My  girl  friend  Helen 
|Uespie  and  I  were  in  the  Merchants  National 
lk  of  Los  Angeles  one  morning — on  legitimate 
Isiness — when  I  saw  a  messenger  pick  up  a  pack- 
of  currency  and  walk  out  to  the  street.   There 
an  armed   guard  right  behind  him,  and  an 
mored  car  was  waiting  at  the  curb. 
II  nudged  Helen.    "Tail  those  guys,  honey." 
ILater  Helen  told   me  the   messenger  took  the 
jney  to  the  registry  department  in  a  sub  post  of- 
le  near  the  Santa  Fe  station.  "It  was  being  shipped 
some  bank,"  she  said.   "What  a  sweet  little  val- 
Itine!" 

That  night  we  went  down   to  the  post  office 

pd  hung  around  until  a  big  mail  truck  pulled 

vay   from  the  loading  platform.    There  wasn't 

|ty  escort  car,  and  I  could  see  the  truck  wasn't 

armored  job.   We  followed  it  to  the  station  and 

Jw  two  young  drivers  unload  the  pouches.  There 

as  a  blue  stripe  and  padlock  on  every  bag — and 

jknew  they  were  all  full  of  beautiful  dreams.    I 

|rote  down  the  number  of  the  truck:  3324.    I'll 

ver  forget  it. 

I  couldn't  get  to  sleep  that  night  I  kept  seeing 
hat  stack  of  long  green,  and  the  blue-striped  bags. 
Py  mind  was  going  backward,  thinking  about  the 


of  the  gang  forced  a  watchman  to  lower  the 

ssing  gates,  and  the  others,  in   cars,  put   the 

Jeeze  on  the  blockaded  government  mail  truck 
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tour  yean  1  had  spent  prowling  banks  and  offices 
and  siou-s  1  had  cattootcd  around  for  countless 
nights  with  a  pint  of  nitroglycerin  under  my  coat 
and  a  gat  in  my  hand.  1  had  spent  thousands  of 
dollars  and  months  of  time  patiently  casing  the 
marks.  Sometimes  I  made  it,  sometimes  1  didn't, 
and  often  the  score  was  split  20  ways.  I  asked  my- 
self: Why  not  get  the  dough  from  the  mails  before 
it  went  into  safes  and  vaults? 

Two  or  three  good  hauls  would  fix  me.  I  could 
quit.  My  nerves  were  already  unraveling,  and  the 
shadows  at  night  were  like  fly  cops  tailing  me  home. 
I  talked  it  over  with  Helen,  and  she  was  hot  about 
the  idea.  It  would  be  like  swiping  a  blind  man's 
cup.  I  called  a  meeting  of  the  mob  and  told  them 
we  were  going  to  rob  the  mails. 

Day  after  day  we  took  turns  tailing  messengers 
from  three  different  banks.  We  rented  a  suite  of 
rooms  in  a  hotel  opposite  the  substation  so  we 
could  watch  the  trucks,  and  we  had  spotters  inside 
the  post  office.  It  didn't  take  long  to  discover  that 
truck  3324  usually  carried  the  big  dough,  timing 
its  run  to  reach  the  Santa  Fe  station  just  before  the 
departure  of  Train  10  at  8:30  p.m. 


We  knew  every  foot  of  the  route,  and  planned 
to  hijack  the  truck  at  the  intersection  of  Alameda 
and  First.  There  was  a  railroad  crossing  there,  with 
safety  gates  controlled  from  a  tower  by  an  elderly 
watchman  named  Harry  Davis.  Those  gates  were 
the  key  to  the  whole  operation;  if  anything  went 
wrong  with  the  timing  there,  we'd  be  washed  up. 
But  Charley  Stahl  was  ready  to  kill  Davis  if  the  old 
fellow  messed  up  the  deal. 

Stahl  was  a  Chicago  hoodlum  brought  into  the 
mob  by  Joe  Bertsch,  one  of  our  safeblowers.  He 
had  done  time  in  the  best  pens  and  was  about  as 
friendly  as  a  cobra.  He  had  nearly  butched  the 
Palmer  jewel  robbery  for  us  in  New  York  by  rough- 
ing up  the  servants  and  now,  as  we  marked  time 
until  the  big  mail  shipment,  he  was  getting  down- 
right mean. 

We  were  all  charged  up  anyway,  and  to  blow  off 
steam  I  suggested  putting  the  chill  on  Nick  the 
Greek's  poker  party.  It  was  a  bad  idea  and  I've 
regretted  it  ever  since. 

We  broke  into  the  Greek's  suite,  stuck  up  six 
players  and  frisked  them  for  all  the  cash  they 
(CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  58) 


Few  politicians  have  been  so  thoroughly  scolded  by  the  grass  roots  as  Hugh  D.  Scott,  Republican  National  Committee  chairman,  whose  friendly  letters  bad 


The  Little  Republicans  Talk  Bac 


By  WALTER  DAVENPORT 

The  worst  fan  mail  in  the  world  is  pouring  into  the  Washington  headquarters  of  the 
Republican  party.  National  Chairman  Hugh  D.  Scott  asked  the  rank  and  file  what 
they  had  on  their  minds.    What  they  had  on  their  minds  is  just  barely  fit  to  print 


AN  IRATE  plumber  in  Beatrice,  Nebraska, 
f\  recently  received  a  purring  letter  from  the 
A.  m.  Honorable  Hugh  D.  Scott,  skin-of-his-teeth 
chairman  of  the  Republican  National  Committee. 
Not  that  it  would  have  made  any  difference,  but 
the  plumber  did  not  know  that  he  was  merely  one 
of  180.000  Republican  precinct  and  other  humble 
workers  who  had  received  identical  letters.  It  would 
have  made  no  difference  because  this  plumber  was 
in  a  thoroughly  answering  mood  and  had  already 
written  a  couple  of  whiz-bangs  to  the  Honorable 
Tom  Dewey — without  invitation. 

Anyway,  he  forthwith  wrote  to  Mr.  Scott,  a 
serious  and  scholarly  politician  on  whose  carefully 
restricted  abdomen  rests  a  Phi  Beta  Kappa  key,  and 
who  was  not  selected  for  his  post  because  his 
presence  and  words  raise  the  temperature  of  voters. 

"You  ask  me,"  said  this  plumber  in  Beatrice, 
Nebraska,  "to  tell  you  what  happened  to  us  Repub- 


licans last  November.  This  confirms  my  belief  that 
you  brass  hats  don't  know  what  the  hell's  going  on. 
So  I  will  tell  you.  We  got  licked.  We  got  licked 
because  we  made  it  plain  we  wanted  to  be  licked 
whether  we  knew  it  or  not.  You  ask  me  where  did 
we  fail.  We  failed  at  the  polls.  You  ask  me  what 
we  ought  to  do  to  win  in  1950  and  1952.  Well,  I 
will  tell  you.  Why  don't  you  me-too  guys  who  are 
running  the  party  try  dropping  dead?  You  ask  me 
to  send  some  money  for  a  new  campaign  fund.  Let 
me  ask  you  something  for  a  change.  Send  me  back 
the  ten  bucks  I  sent  you  last  fall.  .  .  ." 

The  rest  of  this  gentleman's  letter  is  immaterial. 
Mr.  Scott,  a  Philadelphia  lawyer,  member  of  Con- 
gress, author  of  the  pleasant  primer  How  To  Go 
Into  Politics,  and  a  member  of  the  Union  League 
and  Philadelphia  Cricket  Club,  carefully  filed  the 
letter  away  amongst  the  thousands  of  replies  he  was 
receiving.  He  spent  the  rest  of  the  day  honestly,  re- 
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spectably  and  intelligently  legislating  without  h«    Ml 
in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

It  must  be  said  for  Mr.  Scott  that  he  was, 
course,  quite  well  aware  of  what  had  happened  1; 
November.    He  is  the  nominal  executive-head 
the  party,  accepted  by  Mr.  Dewey  supposedly 
secure  the  support  of   the  Pennsylvania   Repui 
licans.    Except  in  physical  appearance,  Mr.  Sc< 
is  not  unlike  Mr.  Dewey — methodical,  self-assur 
and  tidy-minded,  with  tightly  disciplined  emotio 
and  a  high-minded  disdain  for  such  common,  vol 
flushing  expedients  as  beating  the  bushes,  hollerii 
down  wells,  grinning  at  the  click  of  a  camera,  ban 
twanging,  wearing  funny  hats  and  kissing  sticl 
babies. 

Directed  by  Mr.  Dewey  and  his  manager,  Ml 
Herbert  Brownell,  the  committee  had  conductedl 
submarine  campaign  which  never  found  the  targj 
(CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  32) 
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Iv  Valentina,  the  fabulous  New  York 

designer,  could  afford  to  say  that. 

witty,  daring  and  the  darling  of 

lift >  -  who  can  turn  a  sow's  ear  into 

most  beautiful   silk  purse  in  the 

rid,    at    the    drop    of    a    $500    bill 


HE  millions  of  women  who  dream  of  dress- 
ing smartly   won't   like   to  hear  this.     But, 
along  New  York's  Fifth  Avenue,  there  are 
e  who  say  that  your  only  chance  of  obtaining 
absolute  top  in  stunning,  eye-catching,  man- 
uring attire  is  to  belong  among  the  fortunate 
rich  few  whose  dresses  are  designed  by   a 
Jous  woman  named  Valentina  Schlee. 
alentina — she  is  known  professionally  by  her 
name — specializes  in  dreaming  up   dazzling 
s  that  she  can  adapt  to  her  500  rich,  social 
celebrated  customers  in  a  manner  designed 
ghlight  the  good  points  and  hide  the  bad.    By 
mon  consent,  Valentina-designed  clothes  are 
most  striking  to  be  seen  anywhere,  and  the 
•st  expensive. 

To  be  gowned  exclusively  by  Russian-born  Val- 
ina  guarantees  style-success  at  any  gathering,  but 
an  be  frustrating,  even  for  those  who  pay  $  100.- 
I    D  a  year  for  the  privilege.  "You  sometimes  order 
I      ;reen  dress,"  says  one  of  Valentina's  most  faith- 
patrons,  "and  it  arrives  red— because  Valentina 
es  you  in  red." 

Valentina's  highhandedness  in  such  matters 
ms  from  a  sublime  conviction  that,  where  clothes 
5  concerned,  she  is  right.  "The  trouble  with 
.■emen,"  she  says,  in  an  accent  which  25  years  in 
is  country  has  failed  to  tarnish,  "is  that  they 
nk  they  know  what  they  want.  Yet  what  they 
nk  is  usually  wrong." 
A  few  bold  women  have  tried  to  buck  Valentina 
this  conviction,  only  to  find  that  the  designer 
indeed,  right.  Only  a  short  time  ago  a  Holly- 
actress  visited  the  home  of  Valentina  Gowns, 
four-story  house  on  East  Sixty-seventh  Street  in 
ew  York,  and  ordered  a  wardrobe,  demanding 
*.\  at  it  be  made  in  accordance  with  her  own  de- 
wil  gns.  Acceding  to  one  of  her  many  moods,  Valen- 
-J  na  agreed.  All  went  well  until  the  new  clothes 
.1  ere  delivered.  Then  the  actress  rushed  back  to 
Re*  ixty-seventh  Street. 

•  «   "Why  is  it  that  the  dresses  you  made  for  me  are 
-J  ot  as  beautiful  as  the  ones  you  make  for  Paulette, 
>  a  forma  and  Lilli?"  she  angrily  demanded. 
i  >$   "Because,"  Valentina  said  in  her  sweetest  tones, 
.1  they  don't  design  their  clothes — /  do." 
-a   To  appreciate  Valentina  gowns  fully,  it  is  neces- 
ciary  to  appreciate  the  lady  herself.    Valentina,  at 
orty-five,  is  exotic,  sleek  and  animated.   She  has  a 
M  lin.  inscrutable  face,  high  Slavic  cheekbones,  up- 
.  ii  ilted  eyes,  one-inch  fingernails,  and  hair  she  calls 
'«reen-gold.  She  models  her  own  creations  in  Vogue 
md  Harper's  Bazaar,  looking  fresh  and  slim  and 
(CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  84) 
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The  exotic  and  glamorous  Valentina  wearing  one  of  her  own  creations 
Valentina  puts  the  finishing  touches  on  one  of  her  newest  designs 
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HUNTERS 


By  W.  L.  HEATH 


WE  GOT  into  a  ricksha  in  front  of  the  Park 
Hotel.  Captain  Hedge  gave  directions  to 
the  coolie,  and  then  settled  back  beside  me 
and  lighted  a  cigar.  "Now,  you  leave  this  to  me,"  he 
said  out  of  the  corner  of  his  mouth.  "I  know  jade, 
and  I  know  Chinamen.  They've  got  some  of  the 
finest  jade  in  the  world  here  in  Shanghai,  but  they'll 
skin  you  alive  if  you  don't  know  how  to  deal  with 
them.  Just  let  me  know  if  you  see  a  piece  you  like, 
and  leave  the  rest  to  me." 

We  jogged  along  Nanking  Road  in  the  brilliant 
midafternoon  sun.  Then  we  turned  into  a  narrow 
side  street,  crowded  with  pedestrians  and  with  other 
rickshas. 

It  was  my  first  trip  to  Shanghai.  The  war  had 
been  over  a  month  now,  and  my  squadron  had  been 
given  the  task  of  flying  Chinese  troops  up  fiom 
Luchow  to  occupy  the  big  port  city.  After  a  year  in 
Burma,  I  thought  Shanghai  was  paradise.  Out- 
wardly, the  city  seemed  unravaged  by  the  long 
years  of  Japanese  domination. 

There  were  night  clubs,  shiny  limousines,  pretty 
girls  in  Western  clothes;  there  were  beefsteaks  and 
even  ice  cream.  I  was  feeling  exceptionally  good, 
and  pleased  by  my  luck  in  making  the  acquaintance 
of  Captain  Hedge.  He  was  a  liaison  officer  stationed 
temporarily  in  Shanghai — a  big  red-faced  fellow 
with  a  loud,  friendly  manner;  a  little  overbearing 
perhaps,  but  just  the  man  I  needed.  I  wanted  to  buy 
a  piece  of  jade,  and  I  certainly  didn't  want  to  get 
skinned. 

We  made  two  more  turns,  then  Hedge  leaned 
forwrrd  and  tapped  the  coolie  on  the  shoulder,  and 
we  stopped.  When  we  got  out,  the  boy  stood  by 
the  ricksha,  smiling  courteously  and  holding  his 
hat  against  his  chest.  He  was  a  very  small,  thin 
fellow — about  fifteen  years  old,  I  guessed — and  he 
was  breathing  heavily  from  the  long  pull.  When  I 
started  to  pay  him,  Captain  Hedge  stopped  my 
hand. 

"That's  too  much,"  Hedge  said.  He  gave  the 
coolie  half  the  money  and  handed  the  rest  back  to 
me.  As  we  walked  away  Hedge  took  the  cigar  out 
of  his  mouth  and  inclined  his  head  toward  mine. 
"You  want  to  watch  that,"  he  said  in  a  low  voice. 
"If  people  overpay  them,  they'll  soon  be  asking 
higher  fares." 

Shanghai  is  a  strange  city.  At  its  center  there  are 
tall,  modern  buildings,  with  neon  lights;  but  as  you 
go  away  from  the  center  you  move  back,  street  by 
street,  decade  by  decade,  back  into  old  China. 

The  section  we  were  in  now  belonged  to  a  time 


many  decades  in  the  past.  The  shops  were  crowded 
together  under  a  maze  of  multicolored  signs,  and 
the  people  who  jammed  the  narrow  street  were  all 
dressed  in  Oriental  attire.  Hedge  paused  before  a 
shop,  cupped  his  hands  to  his  eyes  and  peered  in 
through  one  of  the  small  glass  panes. 

"Here,"  Hedge  said.  "Let's  try  here."  But  before 
we  went  in,  he  warned  me  again:  "Remember — 
if  you  see  something  you  like,  don't  let  him  know 
that  you  want  it  or  he'll  double  the  price  on  you. 
And  no  matter  what  he  asks  for  it,  tell  him  it's  too 
much.   He'll  come  down." 

It  was  cool  and  dark  inside,  and  smelled  of  teak- 
wood.  A  tiny  bell  tinkled  above  the  door  as  we 
closed  it.  After  a  moment  the  curtains  at  the  rear 
of  the  shop  parted,  and  the  proprietor  appeared.  He 
was  a  bent,  withered  little  man,  eighty-five  at  least, 
with  a  gray  beard  that  hung  down  from  his  chin  like 
a  goat's.  He  wore  a  shabby  green  gown  and  a  cap, 
and  in  one  bony  hand  he  clutched  a  book.  Bowing 
obsequiously,  he  shuffled  forward  and  spoke  to  us 
in  English.  "Good  evening,  gentlemen.  How  do 
you  do?" 

Captain  Hedge  bowed  with  aloof  politeness,  and 
told  the  old  man  that  we  had  come  to  look  at  some 
jade. 

The  proprietor  scurried  about  and  drew  up  chairs 
and  a  small,  low  table.  Eventually  he  produced  a 
tray  of  the  most  exquisite  jade  I  have  ever  set  my 
eyes  on.  Then,  with  a  murmured  apology,  he  dis- 
appeared again  behind  the  curtains.  I  looked  at 
Hedge  inquiringly. 

"Probably  going  to  serve  us  tea,"  Hedge  whis- 
pered. "It's  part  of  the  treatment.  Now  remember, 
don't  appear  too  anxious  or  he'll  skin  you.  Just 
string  him  along,  and  no  matter  what  price  he  asks, 
tell  him  it's  too  much.  We  may  get  something 
cheap." 

"I  like  that  one,"  I  said,  pointing  to  a  small,  beau- 
tifully polished  piece. 

"Shhhh!"  Hedge  held  his  finger  to  his  lips. 

The  old  man  brought  out  the  tea  and  poured  it. 
He  pushed  the  jade  aside.  And  for  the  next  two 
hours  he  talked.  1  have  never  spent  a  more  monot- 
onous afternoon  in  my  life.  I  pretended  to  be  inter- 
ested, of  course,  because  the  old  fellow  seemed  to 
be  having  a  good  time,  and  that  meant  he'd  be 
easier  to  deal  with  when  the  time  came  to  talk 
about  prices. 

Captain  Hedge  did  himself  proud,  listening  to 
every  word  that  fell  from  the  old  man's  toothless 
mouth  as  if  it  were  the  wisdom  of  the  ages.  It  was 
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grueling — but  the  price  of  that  jade  was  goi{ 
down.  We  listened  with  reverence  as  he  told 
about  the  Great  Wall.  We  chuckled  appreciate 
at  Chinese  anecdotes  we  did  not  understand.  V 
bowed  our  heads  with  modesty  when  he  prais 
"the  great  United  States."  Two  hours  passed,  ai 
at  last  the  time  to  bargain  arrived.  Hedge  and 
rose  stiffly  from  our  chairs.  He  sent  me  a  fir 
glance  of  caution,  and  turned  to  the  old  man.  "T 
jade — "  said  Hedge. 

"Yes,  yes,  the  jade!"  the  old  fellow  cried  su 
denly.  as  if  he  had  forgotten  what  we'd  come  fc 
"Do  you  see  a  piece  that  pleases  you?" 

I  pointed  to  the  stone  I  wanted,  and  pretended 
gaze  at  it  skeptically.    "This  seems  to  be  a  fc 
one,"  I  said.  I  wanted  him  to  make  the  first  mov 

He  looked  up  at  me  apologetically  with  his  w 
tery  eyes.  "I'm  sorry  I  have  not  a  piece  that  pleas 
you  more."  Then  he  smiled.  "You  are  a  very 
young  man."   He  turned  to  include  Hedge  in 
compliment.  "Both  of  you  are — gentlemen." 

A  knowing  smile  pulled  at  the  corner  of  Hed 
mouth.  The  old  man  said,  "I  have  had  the  pleasu 
of  meeting  only  a  few  Americans,  but  I  have  like 
them  all.  They  are  always  kind  and  generous."  I 
seemed  to  emphasize  the  word  "generous."  Ov 
his  shoulder  I  saw  Captain  Hedge  wink  and  for 
the  words  silently  with  his  lips:  Tell  him  it's  tc 
much. 

The  old  man  picked  up  the  stone  with  his  t 
trembling  fingers  and  placed  it  in  my  hand.  "I  w, 
to  make  you  a  gift  of  this  little  piece  of  jade," 
said,  "for  listening  so  patiently  to  the  foolish  talk  < 
a  lonely  old  man." 


RIDING  back  to  the  hotel  in  the  ricksha,  neithi 
Hedge  nor  I  spoke.  We  didn't  even  look  at  ea< 
other.  I  wasn't  sure  how  Hedge  felt,  but  I  felt 
little  sick,  myself — sick  with  shame  and  humili; 
tion. 

When  we  stopped  and  got  out,  I  paid  the  cool 
— counting  the  bills  into  his  dirty,  callused  ham 
Hedge's  eyes  followed  every  bill  as  it  left  my  ham 
The  coolie  already  had  the  amount  of  the  standai 
fare,  but  I  held  one  more  bill  lightly  between  rr 
thumb  and  forefinger.  The  coolie  watched  it.  S 
did  Hedge.   "You  start  overpay — "  Hedge  begai 

I  turned  my  head  and  looked  at  him,  from  tr 
visor  of  his  officer's  hat  to  the  burnished  brown  < 
his  shoes.  "For  the  good  service,"  I  said  to  tr 
coolie,  and  gave  him  the  last  bill.  Hedge  never  di 
finish  what  he  had  started  to  say.  the  en 
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THAT'S  WHAT  OWNERS  SAY  ABOUT  THIS  ROAD  PROVEN  NEW  1949  fllERtURY  ! 


Sure  its  smooth!  Powerful  too/  But  listen!  Owners  report  this  big,  new 

* 

1949  MtlJRY  actually  delivers  17,  18, 19  miles  per  yallon_a7/d  upl  They  claim 
it  has  the  tlirifticst  power  plant  they've  ever  driven! And  it  has! 


•and  even  more  with  optional  overdrive. 
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ITIERCURY 


?NUSUAL  mileage  is  only  one  of  the 
many  good  things  you  enjoy  in  your 
3  1 1949  Mercury ! 

-And  all  of  them  have  been  road-proven 
thousands  of  satisfied  owners  for  mil- 
j  is  of  driving  miles! 

^ou   get   a    powerful    new   8-cylinder, 
type  engine  with  plenty  of  "get-up-and- 


go!"  Front  coil  springing!  A  truly  rest- 
ful "comfort-zone"  ride!  Easier  steering! 
"Super-safety"  brakes!  Softer,  broader 
seating!  Increased  all-round  visibility 
for  even  greater  safety,  too! 

Drive  it,  just  drive  it  —  and  you'll  say: 
"It's  Mercury  for  we!" 

MERCURY      DIVISION      OF      FORD     MOTOR     CO. 


/ 


White  side-wall  tire?  and  rear  wheel  shield*  optional  at  extra  cost. 
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Qmd  hair  and  scalp 


*,  **•  — ; 


Svmimr'i  tough  on  your  hair.  Sun  and 
water  gang  up  to  leave  hair  dry.  brittle  . . . 
scalp  parched,  flaky.  That's  why  you  need 
the  protection  of  Vitalis  and  the  "60-Second 
Workout!"  50  seconds'  tingling  massage 
with  Vitalis  (I)  stimulates,  refreshes  scalp 
(2)  prevents  dryness  (3)  routs  flaky  dandruff 
(4)  helps  check  excessive  falling  hair. 

4Ja/e  riafldsom&rriaif 

fa  Summer  M 


Now  look  what  10  seconds'  combing  does 
for  your  hair!  Neat ...  set  to  stay  in  its  hand- 
some place  ...  its  good  looks  protected  from 
sun  and  water  damage.  No  "patent-leather" 
shine  —  Vitalis  contains  no  greasy  liquid 
petrolatum — just  pure,  natural  vegetable  oil. 
Condition  vour  hair  and  scalp  for  summer. 
Get  Vitalis  at  any  drug  counter.  Individual 
application  at  your  barber  shop. 


Product  of 
Bristol-Myers 


"60-Second  Workout" 


THE  LITTLE  REPUBLICANS  TALK  BACK 


and  which  never  surfaced.  Not  until  the 
election  was  long  over  did  Mr.  Brownell 
come  into  as  intimate  a  contact  with  the 
Republican  small  fry  as  he  has  now 
through  Mr.  Scott's  180,000  gentle-com- 
rade letters.  But  this  schnorkel  came  too 
late. 

Between  November  second  and  the 
mailing  of  those  letters  Mr.  Scott  had 
been  told  by  all  manner  of  authorities, 
from  Senator  Taft  to  Miss  Ginger 
Rogers,  why  Mr.  Dewey  was  returned 
to  Albany  by  the  American  electorate. 
Friends  who  wouldn't  think  of  hurting 
Mr.  Scott's  feelings — very  important 
people  who  didn't  want  their  personal 
ambitions  jeopardized,  statesmen  who 
spoke  only  in  diplomatic  chowchow  and 
political  science  professors  with  well- 
cloistered  minds — analyzed  the  Republi- 
can disaster  in  heavily  insulated  phrases 
until  Mr.  Scott  finally  began  to  suspect 
that  maybe  somebody  was  holding  back 
the  facts. 

Whereupon  Mr.  Scott  decided  to  ask 
precinct  workers  and  other  obscure  Re- 
publicans what  they  had  on  their  primi- 
tive minds.  This  idea  departed  radically 
from  the  tut-tutting,  the  lip  curling  and 
the  down-the-nose-looking  that  had 
characterized  the  campaign.  But  Mr. 
Scott  was  boldly  resolved  to  plunge,  by 
mail,  into  the  minds  of  the  masses.  Thus 
the  180,000  letters  were  posted.  The 
replies  are  still  flowing  into  Republican 
national  headquarters  on  Connecticut 
Avenue,  Washington,  D.C. — outside  of 
which  a  Democratic  Administration  is 
blasting,  drilling  and  otherwise  building 
a  traffic  underpass  with  such  vigor  that 
only  the  mercifully  deaf  can  concen- 
trate. 

Among  the  early  replies  to  the  letters, 
Mr.  Scott  received  8,000  complaints. 
They  were  not  all  direct  criticisms  of  his 
stewardship  but  neither  was  there  any 
discernible  effort  on-  the  part  of  the 
writers  to  hide  their  convictions.  They 
implied  that  they  would  not  go  into 
mourning  if  Mr.  Scott  were  to  step  aside 
in  favor  of  someone  who  could  rouse 
the  voters  to  frenzied  screamings,  with- 
out necessarily  knowing  exactly  why. 

Not  only  did  they  make  that  pretty 
clear,  but  the  vast  majority  of  them  ear- 
nestly solicited  that  he  take  into  retire- 
ment with  him  all  the  rest  of  the  old 
guard,  of  which,  they  were  frank  to 
state,  they  were  very,  very  tired.  They 
mentioned  names — Joe  Martin,  Charlie 
Halleck,  Bob  Taft,  John  Bricker  and 
similar  veteran  mahouts  who  had  been 
astride  the  elephant's  back  so  long  that 
the  poor  creature  was  discouraged. 

G.O.P.  "Greats"  Recalled 

But  some  complained  of  amateurism 
at  the  party's  controls  and  yearned  for 
the  days  when  such  cunning  ones  as  Will 
Hays  ran  things — Will  Hays,  Walter 
Brown,  Harry  New,  Bascom  Slemp,  and, 
from  several  tired  ancients,  Mark 
Hanna.  Such  leaders,  directors  and 
chairmen,  they  protested,  got  results  a 
body  could  talk  about  without  apologiz- 
ing. In  addition,  they  wanted  local  can- 
didates for  state  offices  who  could  be 
listened  to  without  pain.  A  Missourian 
wrote:  "I  do  not  know  where  the  party 
got  some  of  our  state  candidates  unless 
it  was  through  an  ad  in  the  Hobo  News." 
And  from  Illinois:  "At  the  Monster 
Rally  we  had  in  our  town,  41  people  at- 
tended and  the  only  reason  they  stayed 
awake  was  the  barking  of  a  lot  of  dogs 
outside." 

As  the  replies  rolled  in,  analysts 
directed  by  Mr.  Alton  Anderson,  a 
member  ol  Mr.  Scott's  staff,  compiled 
lists  of  the  complaints.  In  the  order  of 
their  frequency  they  are:  no  fight,  me 
too,   bad   organization,   overconfidence, 


Continued  from  page  28 

Dewey,  personal  and  party  smugness, 
inept  handling  of  the  farmers,  the  old 
guard,  the  reactionary  and  comatose 
(Republican)  80th  Congress,  and  Wall 
Street.  This  last  beef  caused  several 
drooping  eyes  in  Republican  headquar- 
ters to  open  wider  than  at  any  time  in 
more  than  a  year. 

"Get  out  of  Wall  Street  and  into  Main 
Street."  wrote  a  Denver  doorbell  yanker. 

"Wall  Street.  It  has  been  a  political 
graveyard  since  1929,"  complained  a 
New  York  garment  manufacturer;  "even 
Roosevelt  knew  that."  Of  course  the 
Taft-Hartley  law  received  considerable 
blame  for  what  happened  in  November 
but  that  was  included  in  the  general  con- 
demnation of  the  80th  Congress.  None 
of  the  Republicans  replying  to  Mr.  Scott 
came  out  for  repeal  of  the  Taft-Hartley 
law,  but  quite  a  number  of  them  were 
keen  about  doing  something  drastic  to 
labor  unions — such  as  abolishing  them. 

The  relatively  few  times  that  Mr. 
Scott's  respondents  mentioned  such 
broad  subjects  as  internationalism,  it 
was  to  bid  him  to  avoid  them  as  Republi- 
can policies.  Not  that  they  objected  to 
internationalism  as  a  philosophy  but  for 
the  most  part  they  seemed  to  regard  it 
as  just  another  way  of  getting  into 
trouble,  a  commodity  they  already  had 
in  ample  quantity.  "Internationalism 
is  all  right,"  sighed  one  of  the  letter 
answerers,  "if  you  can  afford  it."  Again, 
the  relative  few  whose  letters  contained 
anything  about  conditions  and  trends 
outside  the  United  States  spoke  long- 
ingly of  Calvin  Coolidge.  He  would 
stop  most,  if  not  all,  of  "this  loose  dollar 
nonsense,"  wrote  a  lady  from  New 
Hampshire.  She  also  said  that  politically 
she  had  not  had  "a  minute's  peace  since 
Mr.  Coolidge  left  office." 

That  you  may  more  deeply  appreciate 
the  temper  of  the  letters  from  which  we 
shall  further  quote,  you'd  better  have  a 
portion  of  Mr.  Scott's  letter  in  mind: 


"To  you  as  a  militant  RepublicaL 
where  was  our  party  effective,  and  <( 
did  our  party  fail  in  your  commit 
What  must  we  do  to  strengthen  our* 
tion,  and  what  must  we  do  to  c<> 
our  errors?  How  can  we  best  _ 
it  now?  Remember,  your  sugge ; 
and  guidance  may  well  be  the  k 
our  success  in  1950.  We  [are]  als 
frankly  asking  for  supplementary 
We  put  all  we  had  into  this  electiot| 
are  today  $508,000  short  of  our 
raising  goal  and  we  have  spent  $33^ 
more  than  we  have  taken  in.  If  yc 
help  us  out  with  $5  or  $10  or  $M 
$500 — won't  you  do  it  today? 
dollar  will  help." 

Much  Advice,  Few  Donatio 

As  we  have  already  told  you,| 
Scott  got  truckloads  of  advice,  [ 
gestions,  guidance  and  directions! 
cerning  what  he  and  his  associates  i 
profitably  do  with  and  to  ther 
But  the  donations  he  received  were  I 
must  be  regarded  as  a  minimum  of  | 

Not  everybody  asked  for  his 
money  back  like  the  melancholy  pi 
in  Beatrice,  Nebraska,  but  few 
wrote  passed  up  the  chance  to  say  i 
thing  closely  akin  to  what  a 
owner  in  Indiana  set  down:  "I 
hard  for  my  dough.  Why  don't  yoj 
getting  it  that  way?"  Then  thisj 
gusted  patriot  went  on  to  devote  sei 
memorable  paragraphs  to  the  subjej 
stuffed  shirts,  not  failing  to  des 
with  considerable  earthiness  the  matj 
with  which  they  were  stuffed. 

We  would  like  very  much  to  quoti 
in  this  latter  detail  but  perhaps  we'e 
ter  not. 

"We     tried     Landon,     Willkie 
Dewey,"  wrote  an  Oregon  vote  dre 
"and  each  got  licked  because  of  I 
tooism  and  One  World  bunk.    Tbl 
not  much  difference  between  'me'f 


"She'll  probably  sit  me  next  to  somebody 
who  doesn't  know  a  stock  from  a  bond" 


WILLIAM   VON    RIECEN 


Collier's  for  June  18,  19 
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"finest  beer  served 
...anvwhere! 

Your7agfe  w///fe//yoet  why/ 


Internationally 
Famous 


Blue  Ribbon 


tune  in  the  Eddie  Cantor  show  every  Friday  night  over  NBC       •       Copr.  1949,  Pabst  Brewing  Company,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 
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m°  here  in  Canada. 


'me-too'  except  that  'me'  is  in  the  White 
House." 

From  downstate  Illinois,  a  crossroads 
philosopher  advised  Mr.  Scott  that  "we 
did  the  work  and  you  did  the  thinking, 
which  only  goes  to  show  how  balled  up 
things  can  get."  And  a  New  Yorker 
wrote:  "If  we  had  to  run  a  licked  candi- 
date, why  didn't  we  try  Hoover?  Maybe 
he  wouldn't  of  won  but  at  least  he  would 
of  said  something  that  would  of  made 
people  mad.  When  we  listened  to 
Dewey  it  took  so  long  to  find  out  what 
he  said  that  by  the  time  we  got  mad  we 
were  licked.  Then  we  found  out  we 
were  mad  at  Dewey,  not  Truman." 

A  crafty  fellow  in  Ohio  was  for  the 
"if  you  can't  lick  'em,  join  'em"  strategy. 
"Let's  help  the  Democrats  pass  every- 
thing that  Truman  wants.  This  will 
make  such  a  mess  that  the  people  will 
probably  want  a  change  bad  enough  to 
elect  a  Republican  in  1952,  provided 
we  run  somebody  who  says  something 
we  can  holler  for." 

After  what  was  obviously  a  consider- 
able spell  of  concentrated  thinking,  a 
door  thumper  in  Pennsylvania  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  Republican  party 
will  get  nowhere  until  it  changes  its 
name.  "I  don't  care  what  we  call  it,"  said 
he,  "but  somehow  the  idea  has  got 
around,  especially  among  the  young 
folks,  that  democracy  means  being  a 
Democrat  and  only  the  Democrats  are 
democratic.  This  is  probably  due  to  the 
Communists.  They  would  say  anything." 

"Gallup  and  Roper  beat  us,"  lamented 
an  Iowa  drum  whanger.  "Too  bad  they 
are  Democrats.  We  should  have  known 
that  and  got  a  poll  of  our  own.  That's 
the  trouble  with  being  too  honest."  (Gal- 
lup says  he  is  an  Independent.)  And  an 
old-timer  in  Connecticut  wrote:  "Every- 
body knows  that  a  candidate  is  more  apt 
to  be  lying  than  not.  To  win,  you  either 
got  to  be  a  better  liar  or  the  truth  has  to 
be  so  bad  that  the  other  guy  can't  lie  out 
of  it." 

Of  course  there  are  those  who  are  so 
rigid  in  their  Republicanism  that,  while 
they  lack  optimism,  they  would  not  de- 
part so  much  as  the  thickness  of  this 
page  from  Mr.  Scott's  and  Mr.  Dewey's 
campaign  conduct. 

Lament  For  a  Lost  Art 

An  elderly  gentleman  in  Delaware  dis- 
covers that  "the  ability  to  think  is  a  lost 
art."  It  is  his  mature  opinion  that  "what 
with  radios  blaring  all  night  and  all  day 
and  news-reels  giving  wrong  pictures,  the 
older  people  can't  think  and  the  young 
ones  won't."  Thus  convinced,  he  bids 
Mr.  Scott  to  carry  on  doggedly,  even  if  it 
isn't  much  use. 

"There  is  no  hope,"  he  moans.  "The 
crackpots  have  finally  got  us.  It  started 
with  Theodore  Roosevelt,  who  made  the 
election  of  crackpot  Woodrow  Wilson 
possible.  Wilson  was  a  wild-eyed  vision- 
ary whom  people,  without  sense,  wor- 
shiped as  a  god.  He  gave  that  red 
radical  Franklin  Roosevelt  his  cue.  The 
conflagration  cannot  be  stopped  until  it 
burns  out.  I  guess  the  country  is  ruined." 

A  grocer  in  Kansas  informed  Mr. 
Scott  that  in  his  forty-eight  years  he  had 
seen  quite  a  number  of  very  dumb  oper- 
ators of  one  sort  and  another.  But  after 
thinking  it  over  for  some  time,  he  awards 
the  prize  to  Republican  newspaper  edi- 
tors. "They  spent  all  their  time  lambast- 
ing Henry  Wallace,  when  the  guy  we 
had  to  lick  was  named  Truman,"  he 
said.  "You  might  have  thought,  to  read 
the  newspapers,  that  Henry  had  a 
chance.  Maybe  it  was  like  one  editor 
I  was  talking  to.  He  said  that  he  had  to 
say  something  and  as  he  couldn't  say 
much  for  Dewey  and  being  a  Republi- 
can couldn't  boost  Truman,  he  had  to  be 
satisfied  with  lowering  the  boom  on  old 
Henry.  So  long  as  you  ask  my  opinion, 
1  say  this  is  a  hell  of  a  state  of  affairs." 

It  may  be  all  very  well  to  conduct 
a  campaign  on  a  high  level,  but  there  is  a 


farm  implements  dealer  in  Montana 
who  thinks  "it  oughtn't  to  be  so  damn' 
high  that  the  little  people  can't  see  or 
hear  it."  He  had  never  seen  Mr.  Dewey 
before  last  November  and  even  then  it 
was  only  because  he  was  looking  at  the 
rear  platform  of  Mr.  Dewey's  train. 
"The  minute  I  saw  him,"  he  writes,  "I 
said  good-by  election.  Any  guy  who 
waves  one  of  those  Homburg  hats  at  us 
farmers  is  out.  I  don't  care  what  he  said 
or  should  have  said.  That  Homburg  hat 
cost  him  Montana." 

It  Pays  to  Be  Sociable 

A  doctor  in  Chicago,  who  complained 
that  although  he  was  a  Republican  "and 
always  will  be,"  wanted  to  know  where 
the  National  Committee  kept  its  contact 
men.  "Just  once  in  ten  years  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  party  has  called  on  me — 
just  once.  All  he  did  then  was  to  take 
me  for  $25.  The  Democratic  commit- 
teeman in  this  ward  has  called  on  me 
three  times  each  year.  I  always  told 
him  I  was  a  Republican  but  he  didn't 
think  he  was  wasting  his  time.  Last 
October  he  dropped  in  and  said  'It's 
okay,  Doc,  we'll  get  you  yet.'  And  he 
almost  did." 

Mr.  Scott's  letter  arrived  at  the  home 
of  an  insurance  man  in  Maine  all  too 
soon  after  the  unexpected  death  of 
a  prospect  who  had  been  considering  a 
fat  policy.  So  the  insurance  man  con- 
soled himself  by  writing  a  letter  which, 
he  admitted,  made  him  feel  better. 

"How  about  leaving  the  giveaway  pro- 
grams to  the  radio?"  he  demanded. 
"Those  people  give  you  what  you  win 
even  if  you  don't  need  it.  All  you  fel- 
lows at  the  top  of  the  National  Com- 
mittee do  is  wait  to  hear  what  the 
Democrats  promise  and  then  promise  to 
give  them  more  and  quicker.  You  can't 
beat  the  Democrats  that  way.  When 
they  run  out  of  things  to  give  Americans, 
the  Democrats  open  up  on  Europe.  The 
only  man  making  any  sense  last  Novem- 
ber was  Norman  Thomas,  and  God 
knows  I  wouldn't  vote  Socialist.  But 
Norman  said  that  both  the  Republicans 
and  the  Democrats  stole  his  platform, 
and  he  was  right.  I  am  sending  you  one 
dollar  for  the  right  to  say  what  I  think." 

In  Idaho  "the  farmers  were  too  busy 
counting  their  money  to  bother  about 
voting."  This  bit  of  intelligence  came 
from  a  Boise  banker  who  added,  "And  if 
they  hadn't  been,  they  would  probably 
have  voted  for  Truman  because  it  was 
the  Democrats  who  got  them  used  to 
having  money  to  count." 

Another  dollar  trickled  in  from  a 
Kentuckian  who  "waited  and  waited  for 
Dewey  to  say  something.    I  am  sending 


this  dollar  to  fine  myself  for 
damned    fool.      Nobody    really 
Truman  but  the  law  says  you  got  I 
somebody.     By  the  way,  when  wa 
law  passed?" 

With  each  letter.  Mr.  Scott  hi 
a  reply  sheet  for  "Comment  and 
mendations"  and,  at  the  bottom. 
for    contributions.      There    are 
among   Mr.   Scott's  associates 
gard  this  as  a  tactical  error — and| 
minor  one  either.     It  is  extremely 
cult,  they  say,  to  ask  a  guy  to  tej 
what  he  thinks  of  you,  particularly 
you've  missed  the  boat,  and  in  the| 
breath  ask  him  to  slip  you  anyt 
to  500  bucks  with  which,  possibly, ; 
going  to  miss  the  boat  even  more. 

For  example,  there  was  a  cynic 
low  in  New  Jersey  who  wound 
reply  with:  "I'm  sending  you  one  < 
which  is  about  the  only  thing  ir 
letter  that  you  guys  will  pay  much  i 
tion  to."  This  was  somewhat  unfa 
cause,  while  as  a  chairman  Mr. 
no  Will  Hays,  he's  a  conscientiou 
scrupulous  man.   But  it  does  go  fu 
to  show  the  skepticism  inside  the 

Getting  What  They  Asked 

A  number  of  the  180,000  addre 
however,  had  so  much  on  their 
cast  minds  that  they  threw  away 
Scott's  reply  sheet  and  went 
volume.  There  was  one  gentler 
clothier  in  Michigan,  who  apparl 
had  been  waiting  for  someone  big 
his  party  organization  to  ask  him 
he  thought.  And  it  was  clear  from  | 
he  wrote  that  he'd  been  thinking 
both  fists.  He  wrote  and  wrote! 
wrote  until,  finally  winded,  he 
eluded:  "This  is  all  I  have  to  say] 
or  at  any  time  in  the  future,  so 
bother  me  with  any  more  letters."! 
shall  summarize  his  letter  for  you 
cause  it  covers  acres  of  opinion  hint 
by  hundreds  of  others. 

He  accused  the  Republican  plat^ 
writers  of  getting  their  material 
the  newspapers  and  radio  rather 
from  the  people.    He  had  been  wea 
his  legs  down  to  mere  stumps  tram| 
the  streets  in  nightly  quests  for  G.1 
votes  and  he  reasonably  assumed 
he  knew  what  the  owners  of  those  vl 
wanted.    Inasmuch  as  it  was  very  cl 
to  him  that  neither  national  Republ| 
headquarters  nor  Mr.  Dewey  had 
such    knowledge,   he   proposed   to  I 
them.    The  American  voters,  wrote! 
wanted  houses  at  reasonable  rentals  | 
food  at  a  reasonable  cost.    They  wa 
reasonable  taxes  which  would  keep  til 
out  of  loan-shark  offices.   They  wail 
steady  jobs  at  fair  but  not  unreason;! 
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'Sir,  would  you  have  any  objections  to  a  group 
of  us  youngsters  covering  you  with   sand?" 
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ytd  Collins,  Distinguished  Radio  Producer 
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It's  natural  for  a  Man  of  Distinction  —  being  a 
man  of  moderation — to  seek  the  very  finest  for  his 

'occasional  drink.  It's  natural, 
too,  for  him  to  discover  that 
Lord  Calvert — so  rare,  so  smooth,  so  mellow — is  a  truly 
distinguished  whiskey  that  adds  lustre  to  his  highball. 


ORD    CALVERT     IS    A    CUSTOM     BLENDED    WHISKEY.    86.8     PROOF,     S5%     GRAIN    NEUTRAL    SPIRITS.     CALVERT     DISTILLERS    CORP.,     NEW    YORK    CITY 
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SCULPTURED  BY  THE  SEA.  Unique  Perec  Rock  (above),  bird-inhabited 
Bonaventure  Island,  giant  cliffs  make  Gaspe,  in  old  Quebec  Province,  a 
land  of  natural  wonders — and  a  favorite  with  artists  and  camera  fans. 

o§  th  #asf£  peninsula" 


SIGHTSEE  AND  SHOP  in  Hall 
celebrating  its  Bicentenary  (seen 
del,  above);  and  visit  Montreal, 
Toronto,  as  you  travel  through 
toric  Eastern  provinces  in  the 
of  Canadian  National  trains. 


*  Here  they  are,  the  10  Top  Vaca- 
tions as  revealed  in  a  1948  survey 
of  U.  S.  travel  preferences: 
Alaska  Cruise  •  British  Columbia 
Canadian  Rockies  •  Cross-Canada 
Rail  Tour  •  Eastern  Cities  and 
the  Laurentians  •  Gaspe  and  the 
Saguenay  •  Lake  of  the  Woods 
Maritime  Provinces  •  Highlands 
of  Ontario  •  Winnipeg  &  Hudson 
Bay.  Choose  your  vacation — 
then  have  your  nearest  Canadian 
National  office  plan  it  for  you. 


fax,   this  year 

from  the  Cita- 

Quebec  City, 

Canada's  his- 

arrachair  ease 


"THE  OCEAN  LIMITED"  (Montreal-Halifax), 
"The  International  Limited"  (Chicago, Toronto, 
Montreal)  and  other  "name"  trains  provide 
luxury  travel  to  all  parts  of  Eastern  Canada.  To 
California  and  anywhere  West,  to  New  York 
and  anywhere  East,  go  Canadian  National. 
"We'll  tell  you  where  and  take  you  there." 


CANADIAN 


M 


THE    RAILWAY    TO    EVERYWHERE    IN    CANADA 
Canadian  National  offices  in  U.S. — Boston,  Buffalo,  Chicago,  Cincinnati,  Detroit, 
Dututh,  Kansas  City,  Los  Angeles,  Minneapolis,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Pitts- 
burgh, Portland,  Me.,  San  Francisco,  Seattle,  St.  Louis,  Washington,  D.C.  (n  Canada, 
360  McGHI  St.,  Montreal.  No  possports  required  of  U.S.  citizens. 
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wages.  And  they  wanted  reasonable  old- 
age  security.     Everything  reasonable. 

The  Democrats  knew  all  this,  he  went 
on  with  fire  sparking  from  his  fingertips, 
and  the  Democrats  promised  it.  But  he 
doubted  that  the  Republican  brass  knew 
it,  even  though  they  "sort  of  promised 
it,  but  only  because  the  Democrats  had." 
However,  the  Democrats  were  smart 
enough  to  know,  said  he,  that  they 
couldn't  make  good,  so  they  decided  to 
confuse  the  issue  with  an  international 
policy  warranted  to  scare  folks  out  of 
thinking  too  much  about  housing,  living 
costs,  steady  work  and  security.  And 
what  did  the  Republicans  do?  The  Re- 
publicans "me-tooed"  themselves  into 
endorsing  the  Democratic  foreign  policy 
because,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  nobody 
in  the  National  Committee  had  imagi- 
nation enough  to  write  something  of  his 
own — nor  the  guts  to  back  it  up. 

"The  trouble  is,"  cried  the  author  of 
this  bulldozer,  "that  it  ain't  fashionable 
to  be  pro-American  any  more.  If  a  can- 
didate tells  a  fellow  in  Lansing  that  he's 
going  to  build  him  a  fair-rent  house  to 
live  in,  he's  just  a  politician.  If  he  tells 
an  Englishman  he's  going  to  build  him 
a  castle,  he's  a  statesman.  I  guess  I 
haven't  got  much  more  sense  than  you 
guys  in  Washington  because  I  will  prob- 
ably go  right  on  being  a  Republican."  . 

No  More  Easy  Elections 

Obviously  the  reason  why  Mr.  Scott 
mailed  180,000  letters  to  his  frustrated 
Republicans  was  so  that  he,  and  those 
who  follow  him  in  his  luckless  post, 
might  be  guided  in  future  endeavors  to 
wrest  control  of  the  country  from  the 
still  thoroughly  Roosevelted  Democrats. 
Mr.  Scott  knows,  perhaps  better  than 
most  of  his  colleagues,  that  the  time  is 
long  past  when  the  Republican  party 
didn't  have  to  have  a  reason  for  doing 
anything  in  order  to  win. 

The  late  Republican  senator  from 
Pennsylvania,  Boies  Penrose,  was  never 
noticeably  friendly  toward  new  ideas. 
He  always  said  that  an  idea  was  all  right 
provided  you  didn't  add  an  "L,"  and 
even  then  it  was  all  right  provided  you 
didn't  let  it  interfere  with  winning  an 
election.  Even  at  this  late  date,  Mr. 
Penrose  is  still  a  silently  worshiped  god 
in  many  a  Republican  mind. 

But  as  so  many  of  Mr.  Scott's  respond- 
ents said,  it  is  not  improbable  that,  once 
filed  away,  their  letters  will  be  forgotten. 
"The  only  thing  that  will  win  for  us  in 
1952,  unless  there's  a  war,"  sighs  a  real- 
estate  broker  in  Washington  State,  "is 
a  big  depression — and  the  Democrats 
will  have  to  furnish  that."  And  from 
a  tired  party  gong  beater  in  Indiana,  we 
read:  "So  that  you  don't  have  to  read 


any  further  if  you  don't  want  to,| 
not  sending  you  a  nickel  until  you  i 
me  you  are  worth  that  much."  The 
told  Mr.  Scott  what  he'd  do  in  his  i 
"although  probably  you  won't." 

Quite  a  number  of  dolorous 
licans  told  Mr.  Scott  that  the  party] 
"doomed  to  extinction  unless  it  ret 
to   founding   principles."     Nobody 
talked  to  seemed  to  agree  with  anyll 
else  on  what  those  founding  princj 
were,  but  no  one  seemed  to  care 
Such  letters  urged,  almost  without  i 
tion,  that  the  G.O.P.  cease  "aping  Rd 
velt,"  and  one  advised,  "If  you  mi 
in  to  a  Roosevelt,  try  Teddy." 

Repeatedly,  the  Republican  Natl 
Committee  was  exhorted  to  "star 
something  of  our  own  devising, 
lose  then,  let's  lose  like  men." 
schoolteacher  in  North  Dakota, 
Mr.  Scott  a  dollar  "to  help  wind  i 
affairs,"  strongly  urged  that  the 
disband.    "Roosevelt  was  the  New  I 
first  class.     Truman  is  the  New 
second  class.  You're  the  New  Deal 
class.    What  the  Republican  party  i 
is  a  Fresh  Deal.    God  knows  the 
try  could  stand  it." 

Notable  in  Mr.  Scott's  huge  mail 
the  absence  of  war  talk.  But  after  i 
reading,  we  got  the  distinct  impre 
that  war  would  be  only  a  minor  cala 
when  compared  with  last  Novell 
And  there  wasn't  much  comment  I 
Communism  either,  except  for  such  J 
servations  as  that  of  a  soured 
chusetts  dairyman:  "Maybe  Roos 
wasn't  a  Communist,  although  I  n^ 
saw  any  proof.  Truman  is  not  a 
munist  but  he  is  knee-deep  in  them  dc 
there  in  Washington.  I  guess  nonel 
you  fellows  at  the  head  of  the  party] 
Communists,  but  most  people  here 
you  wouldn't  know  it  if  you  were.  1 1 
sending  a  three-cent  stamp.  Use  ill 
tell  me  when  you've  decided  to  qui 

Having  read  Mr.  Scott's  mail  until \ 
were  morbidly  depressed,  we  wande 
down  to  Capitol  Hill  where  we  disci 
it  with  a  few  prominent  Republics 
What  some  of  them  said  about 
November  made  the  letters  seem 
vociferous  acclamation.  But  one  !| 
publican  member  of  the  House  advi| 
us  to  dismiss  the  whole  subject. 

"All  those  letters  mean,"  he  sighj 
"is  that  some  of  the  folks  are  a  I 
discouraged." 

Nevertheless,  the  1948  election  li 
close.  The  switch  of  not  many  votes  il 
few  important  states  might  have  resull 
in  this  being  an  article  about  the  il 
precedented  avalanche  of  letters  cu 
gratulating  Mr.  Scott  on  his  politil 
genius;  or  a  piece  on  the  mail  telling  1 
Democrats  how  dumb  they  are.  Th;l 
politics.  the  e| 


"We  are  equipped  to  play  phonograph  records  of 
every  type,  including  the  old  Edison  cylindricals" 
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Remember  the  visit  with  snapshots 


ramily  occasions".  .  .  like  the  young  ones'  visit  with  their 
Grandpa  .  .  .  how  long  can  you  hope  to  remember  how 
everyone  looked,  unless  you  make  snapshots? 

Get  ready  ahead  of  time  to  capture  these  priceless  moments— 
there's  so  little  to  do,  so  much  to  gain.  Just  have  your  camera 
handy,  with  a  few  rolls  of  Kodak  Film — America's  favorite  by- 
far.  It  makes  your  picture-taking  simple  and  sure. 

Remember,  the  snapshots  you'll  want  tomorrow,  you  must 
take  today  .  .  .  Eastman  Kodak  Company,  Rochester  4,  N.  Y. 


The  new  Kodak 
Tourist  Camera  makes 
good  snapshots  easier 
than  ever.  From  $29 
to  $71,  including 
Federal  Tax.  (Prices 
subject  to  change 
without  notice.) 
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Only  Eastman  makes  Kodak  Cameras  and  Kodak  Film 
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THE  FARAWAY  GIRL 
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"Linda,"  he  said,  "I'm  older  and  wiser 
than  you  are.  And  I  say  it's  ridiculous, 
this  notion  of  working  in  the  city.  You're 
going  to  he  a  stenographer.  You  can  be 
a  steno  here  on  Staten  Island.  You  don't 
have  to  go  in  to  Manhattan  to  be  a 
stenographer." 

Linda  said,  "But  I've  always  wanted 
to  work  in  the  city — " 

Steve  smiled  indulgently.  "I  suppose 
it  sounds  glamorous.  Let  me  assure  you, 
it  isn't.  Let  me  point  out  the  facts  to 
you,  Linda.  You  will  make  just  as  much 
money  working  here  as  you  could  make 
in  New  York.  If  you  go  into  the  city  it 
will  take  you  a  long  time  to  get  to  work, 
and  a  long  time  to  come  home.  Work 
here  and  you  will  be  home  before  five 
thirty  at  night,  you  can  sleep  later  in  the 
morning.  And  you  will  net  more  money 
because  you  won't  have  train  fare  to 
pay—" 

"But — "  said  Linda.  "I — " 

"And  furthermore,"  said  Steve,  "you 
can  come  home  for  lunch  here  and  in 
that  way  you  will  save  several  dollars — " 
'  "But—" 

"And,"  said  Steve,  "1  happen  to  know 
two  business  firms  here  in  town  that  are 
looking  for  help  at  this  very  moment.  I 
will  be  happy  to  introduce  you." 

"But—" 

Her  oldest  and  largest  brother, 
George,  said,  "Baby,  that  is  straight 
goods  that  Steve  is  giving  you.  You  lis- 
ten to  Steve,  he  knows  best." 

Her  father  and  her  other  brothers 
nodded  solemnly. 

"1  still  want  to  work  in  Manhattan," 
said  Linda  defiantly. 

A  WEEK  later,  she  went  to  work  on 
Staten  Island,  because  Steve  found 
a  job  for  her,  and  her  brothers  and  her 
father  agreed  it  was  a  perfect  oppor- 
tunity. It  was  practically  impossible  for 
a  girl  standing  five  feet  two  inches  tall  to 
defy  so  many  rugged  males. 

She  walked  to  and  from  work  instead 
of  riding  on  a  bus  and  she  saved  enough 
money  to  buy  pretty  frocks,  but  she 
never  got  to  wear  them  into  the  city  be- 
cause Steve  preferred  the  kind  of  night 
life  offered  by  Staten  Island. 

She  kept  her  job  for  a  year  and  then 
on  the  first  day  of  her  vacation,  on  a 
Monday  morning,  she  got  up  and  was 
alone  in  the  house.  Her  brothers  and  her 
father  had  eaten  early  and  were  off  on  a 
construction  job  with  Steve. 

Linda  went  down  to  the  railroad  sta- 
tion. She  rode  the  train  to  the  north  end 
of  the  island,  and  took  the  ferry  boat 
across  the  bay  to  Manhattan,  standing 
out  on  deck,  with  a  breeze  whipping  her 
dress,  and  the  skyscrapers  coming  closer 
and  closer  to  her. 

In  the  city  she  went  into  an  employ- 
ment office,  not  really  expecting  any- 
thing to  come  of  it.  She  got  to  the  desk 
finally  and  filled  out  an  application  blank 
and  then  suddenly  things  began  to  hap- 
pen. There  was  an  insurance  office  down 
on  John  Street  that  needed  a  girl,  and  the 
agency  sent  her  there  for  a  quick  inter- 
view. 

She  was  taken  in  hand  by  a  personable 
young  man  named  Moylan.  He  was 
slim  and  quick-moving  and  had  an  easy 
cheerful  grin  that  disposed  of  her  nerv- 
ousness. 

Thirty  minutes  after  that,  Linda  was 
outside  again,  walking  dazedly  along  the 
street  as  though  she  had  suffered  a  slight 
Concussion.  She  took  a  subway  uptown, 
window-shopped,  had  lunch,  and  finally 
went  to  a  movie  because  she  was  afraid 
to  go  home,  but  at  seven  o'clock  she 
opened  the  front  door  and  stepped  tim- 
idly inside. 

Her  father  and  her  brothers  and  Steve 
were  sitting  around  the  dining-room  ta- 
ble. 


"Where  have  you  been?"  George  said. 
"Why  didn't  you  leave  a  note?  We  were 
getting  worried  about  you." 

Linda  took  a  deep  breath.  "1  went  to 
the  city,"  she  said.  "I  have  a  job  there 
starting  next  week  and  they're  paying 
me  two  dollars  more  a  week  and  alter 
all  you're  all  businessmen  and  you  know 
very  well  I'd  be  simply  crazy  to  pass  up 
that  kind  of  an  opportunity  with  a  much 
bigger  firm  and  the  chance  of  advance- 
ment and,  besides,  1  want  to  work  in  the 
city." 

She  ended  breathlessly  and  waited  for 
the  explosion.  Her  brothers  and  her  fa- 
ther and  Steve  looked  at  one  another, 
but  it  was  Steve  who  spoke  first.  He 
winked  at  the  others,  then  turned  to 
Linda. 

"Congratulations,"  said  Steve. 

Linda  went  into  her  bedroom  and 
heard  Steve  tell  the  others  that  she  had 
to  get  it  out  of  her  system.  "It  won't 
take  long,"  he  said  with  a  chuckle.  "The 


scy,"  he  muttered.  "I  don't  have  a  car. 
It's  a  hell  of  a  ways — well,  fine!  Eight 
o'clock." 

He  tottered  off  to  his  desk  where 
Linda  observed  him  looking  feverish 
and  finally  an  hour  later  he  came  back 
again  to  her  desk. 

"Gosh,  Linda."  he  said  in  as  spurious 
a  tone  of  voice  as  Linda  had  ever  en- 
countered. "1  just  happened  to  remem- 
ber that  my  grandmother  is  coming  to 
visit  us  in  Jersey  this  Saturday.  The 
old  lady  would  be  hurt  if  I  weren't  there 
so  I  guess  I  can't  make  it,  if  you  don't 
mind,  that  is  to  say — " 

"Oh,  it's  quite  all  right,"  Linda  said 
airily.   "1  really  had  plans,  anyway." 

The  way  he  acted,  Linda  felt,  you'd 
think  Staten  Island  was  somewhere  in 
the  Bering  Sea.  It  wasn't  very  flattering 
to  a  girl  to  have  a  fellow  break  a  date 
when  he  found  out  it  would  take  him 
quite  a  while  to  get  to  her  house. 

Eddie   Moylan  continued  to  pop  up 


'Well,  at  least  we  know  where  we  are!" 
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train,  the  ferry,  the  subway,  every  morn- 
ing, every  night.  1  give  the  kid  three  or 
four  weeks  at  most." 

Linda  bought  her  commutation  ticket 
the  next  day  and  the  following  Monday 
she  went  to  work,  excitedly  joining  the 
throngs  that  poured  into  and  out  of  the 
train,  onto  the  ferry  and  the  subway. 
When  she  entered  the  office,  Mr.  Moy- 
lan showed  her  around  and  finally  to  her 
desk.  He  was  a  minor  official  in  the 
hierarchy  of  the  firm,  and  at  various  mo- 
ments during  the  next  couple  of  days 
Linda  found  him  popping  up  from  no- 
where to  stare  at  her. 

She  thought  he  was  spying  to  make 
sure  she  wasn't  loafing,  but  it  turned  out 
that  wasn't  it. 

ON  THURSDAY,  after  a  few  false 
starts,  he  trotted  over  to  her  desk 
and  asked  for  a  date  on  Saturday  night. 

"Well,"  Linda  said  dubiously,  "I 
didn't  honestly  have  anything  planned 
for  Saturday.  Mr.  Moylan.  but — " 

"Call  me  Eddie,"  he  said.  "It's  a  date 
then.  Say  around  eight  o'clock.  Where 
do  you  live?" 

"Staten  Island,"  said  Linda.  "On  the 
south  shore — what's  the  matter?  Are 
you  ill?" 

Eddie's  eyes  were  bulging,  he  looked 
like  a  man  who  had  suddenly  been 
caught  in  a  bear  trap.  "I  live 'in  New  Jer- 


the  rest  of  that  day  and  peek  at  her 
whenever  he  thought  she  wasn't  aware 
of  it.  He  did  the  same  thing  the  next 
morning,  looking  like  a  man  caught  be- 
tween mighty  crosscurrents  and  in  the 
afternoon  he  approached  her  desk  again. 

"Linda,"  he  said,  "my  grandmother 
changed  her  mind."  He  had  the  grace 
to  blush.  "She  isn't  coming.  So  is  it  all 
right  for  Saturday?" 

Linda,  who  had  planned  to  say  no, 
thought  suddenly  of  the  irritatingly  su- 
perior look  Steve  was  wearing  these 
days  and  gave  him  permission. 

She  went  home  that  night,  and  after 
supper  Steve  dropped  around  with  some 
blueprints  to  show  her  father  and  broth- 
ers. When  he  was  leaving  he  said  casu- 
ally, "See  you  tomorrow  night.  Linda." 

"I'm  sorry,  Steve,"  Linda  said.  "1 
have  a  djtte." 

There  was  dead  silence  in  the  house, 
her  father  put  down  his  paper  and  her 
brothers  stopped  arguing  about  baseball. 
"What  do  you  mean,  a  date?"  Steve  de- 
manded. 

"One  of  the  executives  in  the  office 
asked  me  out  tomorrow  night."  Linda 
said.  "You  hadn't  asked  me,  Steve,  so  I 
said  all  right." 

Steve  departed  without  a  word  and  the 
family  catechism  began.  Who  was  this 
executive  and  what  did  she  know  about 
him?  Linda  saw  that  the  family  was  get- 


ting a  wrong  impression.    Perhaps  si 
shouldn't  have  used  the  u*i  m  cxecuth 
I  hey  bad  Eddie  typed  as  a  predatory  ml 
in  his  loities  with  a  wile  and  twochildr 
in  Westchester,  taking  advantage  of  a  I' 
tie  stenographer  from  Staten  Island. 

At  eight  o'clock  the  next  evenin 
Linda  had  just  applied  the  linishi 
touches  to  her  lace  when  the  doorh 
rang,  but  it  was  Steve  who  came  in. 

The    poker    session    got    under   wa 
Linda  sat  on  the  davenport  in  the  liviii* 
room.     At    eight     twenty    a     scowlii 
George  came  out  of  the  dining  room, 
beer  bottle  in  one  hand. 

"Twenty     minutes     late."     he 
"What  does  he  think  you  arc,  some  hi 
tcrily?" 

GEORGE  opened  the  door  and  glan 
out  into  the  night,  then  went  back 
the  table.  Linda  pretended  to  read  tl 
evening  paper. 

At  nine  o'clock  Steve  dealt  himsi 
out.  He  got  Linda's  coat  and  held  it  f 
her. 

"Come  on,  kid,"  he  said,  "we'll  go 
the  movies." 

Linda  felt  very  grateful  to  him.  Th 
went  out  to  the  car  and  she  had  aim 
decided  that  Steve  was  a  really  wonde 
ful  guy  when  he  said,  "I  could  have  to! 
you,  Linda.  Don't  fool  around  wi 
these  big-city  sharpshooters.  I'm  old 
than  you  and  I've  been  around  and 
you'd  taken  my  advice — " 

He  was  probably  right,  she  though 
but  that  ruined  it  then  and  there.  The 
went  to  the  movies  and  at  midnight  can- 
back  through  town.  The  streets  wer 
deserted,  the  stores  locked  up.  An  alle 
cat  darted  across  the  street  ahead 
their  car  and  then  suddenly  Linda  crie< 
"Stop  the  car,  Steve." 

She  unrolled  the  side  window  as 
human  figure  lurched  into  view. 

"For  Heaven's  sake."  Linda  said,  stai 
ing  at  the  dilapidated  figure  of  Eddi 
Moylan.  He  had  mud  on  his  coat  and 
tear  in  one  knee  of  his  trousers.  "Wher 
have  you  been?" 

"Lost."  said  Eddie.  "The  trains  don 
run  so  regularly  on  Saturday  night, 
took  the  train  in  from  where  I  live  t 
Hoboken.  I  took  the  ferry  across  to  Ne> 
York.  I  took  the  subway  to  the  ferr 
and  I  had  quite  a  wait  for  the  rem 
After  I  got  to  Staten  Island  I  had  to  wa. 
for  a  train.  After  I  got  out  here  1  foun 
your  street  all  right,  but  1  couldn't  rea 
the  numbers  in  the  dark.  1  had  to  go  u 
to  the  houses  and  light  matches.  That' 
where  I  met  a  Doberman  pinscher." 

"That  would  be  the  Harpers'  dog. 
Linda  said.  "They  usually  keep  hir 
locked  up.  They  must  have  though 
you  were  a  prowler.    Did  he  bite  you? 

"I  got  the  tear  in  my  pants  going  ove 
the  back  fence."  Eddie  said.  "I  landei 
in  the  mud.  I  made  a  detour  and  go 
back  to  the  street  and  finally  I  fount 
your  house.  Some  clown  about  eigh 
feet  tall  answered  the  door.  He  said  di< 
1  think  you  were  the  kind  of  a  girl  ti 
wait  all  night  for  a  man  and  thei 
slammed  the  door  in  my  face." 

"That  would  be  my  brother  George, 
Linda  said.  "He's  a  little  hot-tempered. 

"You  mean  he's  human?"  Eddie  said 
"Which  way  is  New  Jersey?  I  wan 
to  go  home." 

"Get  in  the  car,"  Steve  said.  "Wc'l 
take  you  to  the  station.  Get  in  the  back." 

"Plenty  of  room  in  front,  isn't  there 
Mac?"  Eddie  said.  He  opened  the  fron 
door  and  sat  beside  Linda.  They  rod< 
in  silence  to  the  station. 

"There's  a  train  in  twelve  minutes 
Steve  said. 

"Thanks,"  Eddie  said.  "I  was  alraii 
I'd  have  to  hire  an  Indian  guide." 

He  plodded  up  the  ramp,  a  bedrag 
gled  figure,  and  that  was  the  end  of  hei 
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NUMBER  OF  QUALITY  FEATURES 

Most  high-priced  cars  have 
Low-priced  Plymouth  has 
Low-priced  car  #2  has 
Low-priced  car  #3  has 


e  car  that  likes  to  be  compared! 


New  PLYMOUTH 


YOU  decide !  Don't  just  take  our  word  for  it. 
See  the  New  Plymouth  Quality  Chart  at  your 
nearby  Plymouth  dealer's.  It  lists  22  costly 
features  of  high-priced  cars— shows  how 
low-priced  Plymouth  has  far  more  such  fea- 
tures than  low-priced  cars  #2  and  #3.  Then 
ride  in  all  three.  Put  all  to  the  same  com- 
petitive tests.  Comparison  again  will  prove 
Plymouth's  greater  comfort,  safety,  ease  of 
handling  — its  greater  value. 

PLYMOUTH  Division  ol  CHRYSLER  CORPORATION.  Detroit  31.  Michigan 
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metropolitan  romance,  Linda  thought 
wistfully.  Steve  took  her  home  and  there 
the  fun  began,  led  by  brother  George. 

"I  opened  the  door,  see,"  George  said. 
"There's  this  little  guy  standing  there 
with  his  pants  torn  and  mud  on  his 
kisser  and  so  out  of  breath  he  can't 
talk.  Finally  he  manages  to  ask  for 
Linda."  George  collapsed  in  laughter. 
"The  executive,"  he  said,  and  they  all 
roared,  while  Linda  walked  with  what 
dignity  she  could  muster  into  her  bed- 
room. 

She  went  in  to  the  office  on  Monday 
and  Eddie  Moylan  was  very  polite  but 
distant,  and  at  ten  o'clock,  taking  a  let- 
ter to  his  desk,  Linda  apologized. 

"I'd  have  stayed  if  I  thought  you  were 
coming,"  she  said.  "I'm  terribly  sorry, 
Eddie.  I  thought  you  were  standing  me 
up.  What  time  did  you  get  home?" 

"Let's  not  talk  about  it,"  Eddie  said, 
shuddering  slightly.  "It's  quite  all  right, 
Linda." 

That  was  the  end  of  that,  Linda 
thought,  going  gloomily  back  to  her 
desk.  She  felt  confused.  What  she  prob- 
ably needed,  she  thought  ruefully,  was 
advice  from  someone  older  and  wiser. 
She  had  thought  Eddie  Moylan  was  fall- 
ing in  love  with  her,  and  she  had  grown 
up  to  believe  that  red-blooded  men  went 
cheerfully  through  hell  and  high  water 
for  the  women  they  loved.  But  Eddie 
balked  at  traveling  from  New  Jersey  to 
Staten  Island. 

All  that  week  Eddie  stayed  his  dis- 
tance. Back  on  Staten  Island,  Steve  was 
purring  like  a  fat  cat.  Everything  was 
working  out  according  to  his  predic- 
tion. Linda  was  tired  of  being  pushed 
around  by  crowds,  of  getting  home  after 
dark. 

Then  the  next  week  Eddie  approached 
her.  "I  have  an  idea,"  he  said.  "Why 
can't  we  have  an  evening  in  the  city 
sometime?  We  could  leave  from  the  of- 
fice. I'll  take  you  home  of  course,  after- 
ward— " 

"Oh.  no,"  Linda  said.  "I  wouldn't 
think  of  letting  you.  You  can  take  me 
as  far  as  South  Ferry,  then  you  can  go 
back  to  Jersey.  I  wouldn't  let  you  go  all 
the  way." 

It  seemed  like  a  wonderful  idea.  Ed- 
die dashed  out  during  the  noon  hour  and 
got  tickets  for  a  show  that  Friday  night. 
Everything  was  fine  until  Friday  when 
Linda  realized  how  it  would  be.  She 
wouldn't  be  making  any  glamorous  en- 
trance into  the  living  room.  She'd  be 
leaving  from  the  office.  She'd  be  wear- 
ing a  plain  business  outfit,  her  hands 
would  be  ink-stained,  her  hair  would  be 
all  over  her  face  and  she'd  look  a  mess. 
She  was  ready  to  break  down  and  bawl. 

SHE  went  into  the  office  feeling  low 
enough  to  crawl  under  her  desk,  and 
Eddie,  in  a  new  suit  and  a  new  haircut 
and  looking  shiny  as  a  penny,  said, 
"You  all  set?   What's  the  matter?" 

"Nothing's  the  matter,"  Linda  said 
dully. 

"You've  seen  the  show?" 

Linda  shook  her  head  and  Eddie's 
face  was  grim.  "You  don't  want  to  go," 
he  said,  "All  right,  if  that's  the  way  you 
feel  about  it.  Take  somebody  else.  Take 
that  big  slob  from  Staten  Island.  Here." 
He  threw  the  tickets  on  her  desk. 

"It  isn't  that,  Eddie,"  she  cried.  "It's 
just  that  I  won't  be  dressed  up  for  you. 
It  isn't  like  a  date.  This  is  something  su- 
per, going  to  dinner  and  a  show.  I  want 
to  be  all  dressed  up  for  you,  and  instead 
I'll  look  terrible—" 

"You'll  look  wonderful,"  Eddie  said, 
radiant  again.  Some  of  the  office  help 
were  tuning  in  on  their  dialogue  and 
Eddie  dashed  back  to  his  cubicle. 

They  left  at  five  that  night  and  headed 
uptown.  They  window-shopped  along 
Fifth  Avenue  and  finally  went  to  dinner 
in  a  basement  French  restaurant.  Later 
they  taxied  to  the  theater  and  climbed  to 
their  balcony  seats.  It  was  the  most 
wonderful    evening    Linda     had    ever 


known  and  she  was  puzzled.  She  wanted 
the  counsel  of  someone  older  and  wiser. 
Was  it  wonderful  because  of  the  glitter 
of  New  York  or  was  it  Eddie?  Was 
Eddie  just  the  means  or  the  end?  She 
puzzled  it  over  all  through  the  show  and 
afterward  on  the  subway  down  to  the 
ferry  terminal. 

"Good  night,  Eddie,"  Linda  said.  "I 
loved  every  minute  of  it." 

Eddie  Moylan  swallowed  hard  and 
said,  "I'm  going  to  Staten  Island  with 
you.  I  won't  take  the  train,  just  the 
ferry.   I'll  ride  the  same  ferry  back." 

She  couldn't  dissuade  him.  They 
crossed  the  gangplank,  went  down  to  the 
lower  deck  and  talked  as  they  rode  across 
the  bay. 

"You  shouldn't  have  done  this,"  Linda 
said.   "You  shouldn't  be  so  gallant." 

Eddie's  face  got  red.  "I'm  not  being 
gallant,"  he  said. 

Linda  understood  then.  Eddie  wanted 
to  kiss  her  good  night.  The  poor  guy 
was  taking  her  all  the  way  out  to  Staten 
Island  just  for  a  good-night  kiss.  He'd 
undoubtedly  insist  on  taking  the  train 
with  her.  He'd  go  all  the  way  and  then 
have  that  horrible  trip  home  just  for  a 
good-night  kiss. 

Eddie  was  being  a  lover  like  those  in 
history,  despite  himself. 

Well,  Linda  said  to  herself,  if  a  fellow 
took  her  six  blocks  to  a  movie  he  felt  en- 
titled to  a  kiss  when  they  got  back.  Linda 
felt  agreeable  about  this  and  considered 
it  reasonable.  But  Eddie  was  taking  her 
all  the  way  to  the  south  tip  of  Staten  Is- 
land from  the  mid  forties  of  Manhattan. 
And  if  a  boy  took  her  six  or  seven  blocks 
in  his  car  and  got  a  good-night  kiss,  then 
Eddie,  who  was  taking  her  by  subway, 
boat  and  train,  ought  to — for  Heaven's 
sake,  said  Linda  to  herself,  and  firmly 
switched  her  thoughts. 

But  what  hurt  was  that  right  upstairs 
was  the  outer  deck  of  the  ferry  boat. 
Eddie  could  have  kissed  her  there  in  pri- 
vacy. But  now  the  boat  was  tying  up 
and  it  was  too  late  for  her  to  suggest 
they  step  outside  and  get  a  breath  of 
fresh  air. 

They  got  off  the  boat  and  sure  enough, 
Eddie  got  on  the  train  with  her.  They 
rode  home,  got  off  the  train,  and  started 
slowly  down  the  ramp.  Eddie  was  look- 


ing for  a  cab  when  a  car  pulled  u| 
side  them. 

"Hop  in,  kids,"  Steve  said.  "I've^ 
kicking  around  town  all  evening  ;J 
thought  you  might  be  here  on  this 
Might  as  well  save  cab  fare." 

Eddie  looked  accusingly  at  Linda) 
sat   beside   her   in  the   front  seat, 
couldn't  see  how  he  looked  but  she  J 
feel  the  tenseness  of  his  body  ne 
her.    Steve  was  very  jovial  and  1; 
didn't  say  a  word. 

Steve  parked  in  the  drive  and 
"Take  you  back  if  you  like,  Eddie 

"No,  thanks,"  Eddie  said.   "I'll 
How  much?" 

"For  what?" 

"For  the  ride,"  Eddie  said.    | 
keep  the  change,  Mac." 

He  flipped  a  half  dollar  at  Sti 
nose  and  slammed  the  door. 

RIGHT  then  and  there  love  canl 
Linda.  She  stood  gazing  at  Edc  j 
wide-eyed  fascination.    Eddie  took^ 
arm  and  went  grimly  up  the  porch  t\ 
with  her. 

"Good  night,  Eddie,"  Linda  said,( 
leaned  forward,  braced  to  give  hij 
kiss  that  would  last  him  all  the  way  I 
to  New  Jersey.  Eddie  reached  fori 
and  the  door  opened,  flooding  t\ 
with  light. 

"It's  Linda  and  her  executive," 
her  father.   "Come  on  in." 

Eddie  met  the  family  and  looked  ;  I 
tie  green  around  the  gills.  They  v 
having  a  Dutch  lunch  and  coffee, 
pressed  sandwiches  upon  Eddie  and 
around  him  in  a  semicircle,  boon 
questions  at  him.  They  were  very  pc 
but  still  it  was  a  third  degree. 

Finally  Eddie  stood  up  and  firmly 
fused  another  sandwich.  "There's  a  1 
in  eight  minutes,"  he  said.  "Nice  to  1 
met  you.  Thanks,  Linda." 

He  nodded  at  them  all  and  went  I 
the  door  as  though  fired  from  a  cannlfl 

George  said  reflectively,  "Not  a 
kid.  Linda,  but  not  like  Steve.   StevJ 
the  man  for  you.   We  don't  mind  y\ 
having  a  date  now  and  then  with  soq 
one  else  but  you  want  to  be  careful 
don't  get  Steve  mad." 

"How  about  getting  me  mad?"  Lii| 
said,  and  flounced  into  her  bedroom. 
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"I    doubt   very    much    if    we'd    have    been 
allowed  to  have  babies  when  we  went  here!" 


BARNEY    TOBET 
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"Easy  to  work  a  load :" 

Note  the  center  aisle  —  with 

3  tiers  of    milk    cases    (46 
cases  — square  bottles);  with 

4  tiers,  the  7'  body  accom- 
modates 66  cases. 


These  remarkable  new  vehicles  have  been 
engineered,  built  and  "Job-Rated"  specifically 
for  loic-cost  merchandise  delivery. 

They  are  available  in  three  wheelbases  .  .  . 
with  7',  9j^'  and  123 1  bodies  .  .  .  with  253, 
348  and  462  cubic  feet  of  load  space  .  .  .  and 
with  payloads  ranging  from  1,075  to  4,500  lbs. 

These  Route-Vans  are  available  with  Fluid 


Drive.  This  is  the  first  application  of  Fluid 
Drive  to  trucks  in  volume  production.  Fluid 
Drive  adds  remarkable  new  smoothness  of 
operation.  It  contributes  greatly  to  ease  of 
handling.  It  reduces  maintenance  costs,  pro- 
longs vehicle  life. 

See  your  Dodge  dealer.  Let  him  explain  how 
this  amazing  new  vehicle  can  bring  lower 
costs  to  your  frequent-stop  delivery  operation . 


"Fluid  Drive? 
Perfect  for 
yjob!" 


m\ 


You've  never  known  such  smoothness,  such 
ease  of  handling.  And  Fluid  Drive  lowers 
upkeep  costs  and  prolongs  vehicle  life,  too! 


FOR  THE  6000  OF  YOUR  BUSINESS.. 


SwM  to  I! Oil GE pot XaU  TRUCKS 
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CLOCK-RADIO 

with  amazing 

S/um6er3witch 


Drift  into  dreamland  to  soft  music! 
Simply  set  the  new  G-E  Clock- 
Radio  once.  It  soothes  you  to  sleep, 
turns  itself  off  . . .  next  morning  it 
wakes  you  to  music,  automatically! 
(If  you  doze  off,  it  buzzes  till  you 
get  up!)  Beautiful  table  radio,  for 
round-the-clock  pleasure!  G-E  elec- 
tric clock.  Luminous-tipped  hands, 
dial  markings.  Performance-engi- 
neered at  Electronics  Park.  Ivory 
plastic  cabinet.  Model  65,  shown 
above,  $36.95*.  Available  in  rose- 
wood   plastic,    Model    64,    $34.95*. 

G-E  "Wake-up-to-music"  Clock-Radios 
from  $29-95* 

Performance  Engineered  at 
Electronics  Park 

'Slightly  higher  West  and  South— subject  to 
change  without  notice 


GENERAL^  ELECTRIC 


George  talked  to  her  through  the 
door.  "We  tried  to  make  him  welcome, 
didn't  we?"  he  said.  "Was  it  our  fault  he 
got  nervous?" 

Linda  gave  up.  She  went  in  to  the 
office  on  Monday  and  it  was  all  over. 
Eddie  treated  her  like  a  maiden  aunt. 
Obviously  he  had  crossed  her  off  the  list. 
The  combination  of  the  trip  and  her 
family  was  too  much.  Hereafter  Eddie 
might  date  girls  all  over  New  Jersey,  but 
nof  on  Staten  Island.  Linda  endured  it 
for  three  days  and  then  resigned  her  job, 
agreeing  to  finish  out  the  week. 

She  went  out  with  Steve  on  Saturday 
night.  He  held  her  hand  in  the  movies 
and  she  tried  to  imagine  it  was  Eddie's 
hand  but  the  image  was  difficult  because 
Steve  had  a  handlthe  size  of  a  ham.  For 
once  when  they  got  home  she  was  glad 
the  house  was  brightly  lighted  and  her 
brothers  and  her  father  were  still  up.  A 
little  later  she  escaped  to  bed. 

In  the  morning  she  felt  no  better  and 


■CATHERINE  OSANN 


Progress 

I  liked  the  old-time  choo-choo's  toot, 
Its  mournful,  long-drawn-out  salute. 
It  struck  a  friendly  note,  it  seems, 
And  didn't  granulate  my  dreams. 

The  modern  Diesel's  grisly  bleat 
Is  no  such  reassuring  treat. 
I  hear  its  querulous  refrain 
And  cower  'neath  the  counterpane. 

— MARGARET    FISHBACK 


after  a  late  breakfast  she  got  an  idea. 
She  would  make  the  trip  over  to  New 
Jersey  just  to  see  how  bad  it  was.  She 
could  not  go  to  Eddie's  house.  Her 
brothers  had  always  told  her  that  when 
a  girl  ran  after  a  man,  the  man  ran 
away.  She  was  licked  by  geography  plus 
her  family. 

She  got  dressed  in  her  room  thinking 
what  a  foolish  idea  it  all  was,  and  when 
she  came  out  into  the  living  room  the 
doorbell  rang. 

1INDA  opened  the  door  and  Eddie 
j  stood  on  the  threshold.  She  stood 
and  gaped  at  him. 

"May  1  come  in?"  said  Eddie,  and 
moved  on  past  her  into  the  living  room. 
Her  brothers  and  her  father  got  up  with 
various  and  sundry  sections  of  the  Sun- 
day paper  in  their  hands. 

"Sit  down,"  said  Eddie.  "Don't  let  me 
interrupt  you.  Linda,  I  came  over  to  see 
if  you  won't  change  your  mind  about  re- 
signing. I  got  a  call  from  the  boss  Sat- 
urday morning.  One  of  our  other  girls 
is  leaving  to  get  married.  We're  short- 
handed  and  we  really  need  you." 

Linda  wanted  to  die.  He  had  made 
this  final  trip  for  business  reasons.  But 
she  didn't  get  a  chance  to  answer.  Her 
brother  George  put  down  the  sports  sec- 
tion and  took  over. 

"Now  look,"  he  said.  "Linda  quit  her 


job.  She's  not  going  back."  The  rest  of 
them  nodded  in  unison. 

"I  wasn't  asking  you,"  said  Eddie.  "I 
was  asking  Linda.  She's  over  eighteen, 
isn't  she?" 

George  reddened.  He  said,  "We're 
older  than  she  is  and  if  we  give  her  our 
advice — " 

"You're  older,"  Eddie  said.  "Is  that 
worth  a  medal?  Does  that  make  you 
smarter?  You  don't  look  any  smarter." 

THEN  and  there,  Linda  forgave  him 
everything,  even  his  coming  there  on 
business  to  break  her  heart.  But  he  was 
likely  to  be  torn  limb  from  limb  before 
her  very  eyes.  Nobody  talked  to  her 
family  that  way. 

"Now  look  here,"  George  began,  but 
Eddie  interrupted  him.  "I  came  over  to 
talk  to  you,  Linda,"  he  said.  "Is  there 
someplace  where  we  can  talk  without 
interruption?" 

"I'm  sorry,  Eddie,"  Linda  said.   "I'm 
not  going  back." 

Her  brothers  and  her 
father  relaxed.  Eddie 
gave  a  bitter  look  around 
him  and  then  squared  his 
shoulders. 

"All  right  then,"  he 
said  grimly.  "If  I  have 
to  say  it  in  front  of 
everyone  I  will.  That  was 
a  lot  of  malarkey.  No- 
body's quitting  at  the  of- 
fice. The  boss  didn't  call 
me  up.  I  came  over  here 
because  I  wanted  to  see 
you.  I  asked  you  to  come 
back  to  work  because  I 
wanted  to  see  you  in  the 
office.  But  if  this  is  the 
only  place  I  can  see  you 
I'll  come  over  here.  I 
don't  care  if  I  have  to 
come  by  dog  sled." 

It  was  a  long  speech  for 
Eddie.  He  ended  breath- 
less and  there  was  a  si- 
lence and  then  Eddie 
swung  around  and  looked 
squarely  at  George. 

"Don't  you  fellows  ever 
work  overtime?"  he  said. 
"There's  a  housing  short- 
age. Why  don't  you  go 
build  something?" 

Then  and  there  Linda 
came  into  her  own.  "Ed- 
die," she  said,  "they  were 
just  leaving." 

"Huh?"  said  George, 
but  Linda's  father  was 
standing  up  and  grinning.  He  shook 
Eddie's  hand.  "Son,"  he  said,  "you've 
got  plenty  of  nerve.  Come  on,  boys, 
let's  take  a  little  ride." 

They  followed  him  out  of  the  door. 
George  had  his  bedroom  slippers  on  but 
he  went  outside  all  the  same.  The  door 
closed  behind  them  and  Eddie  said,  "I 
wasn't  coming  over  after  the  last  time. 
I  told  myself  there  were  plenty  of  girls  in 
New  Jersey.  But  there  weren't.  Not  for 
me.  I  had  to  come  back." 

Eddie  had  lost  his  belligerence  now. 
He  had  come  a  long  way  just  to  talk  to 
this  girl  and  now  suddenly  he  didn't 
know  what  to  say. 

"Eddie,"  Linda  said,  "could  I  ask  you 
a  personal  question?  Maybe  you'd  rather 
not  answer  it.  When  you  took  me  home 
from  the  show,  Eddie,  when  you  came 
all  the  way  out  to  Staten  Island,  did  you 
do  it  for  any  special  reason?" 

Eddie  blushed.  "Well,"  he  said  gruffly, 
"it  was  dark  and  I  thought — you  know 
— at  that  time  of  night — a  young  girl 
like  you — " 

"Eddie,"  she  said,  "did  you  bring  me 
all  the  way  out  to  the  end  of  Staten  Is- 
land because  you  wanted  to  kiss  me 
good  night?" 

"No,"  said  Eddie,  "but  now  that  you 
suggest  it — " 

Then  he  kissed  her.  And  Linda?  Well, 
Linda  didn't  mind  it  a  bit.  the  end 
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Top  off  your  shave  with   Seafor' 
Lotion  and  enjoy  the  bracing  air 
the  Scotch  Highlands— the  cool  cris 
ness  of  heather  ond  fern  ! 
Seaforth   Lotion  soothes  and  c 
.  .  .  smells    fresh,    not    fragrant     Stc' 
your    days  — and    dotes  — with    Ttv| 
Wonderful   Seaforth   Feeling! 
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In  handmade  stoneware  tug, 
Only  1.00 
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Any  time  is 
*.  TAYLOR  timi 


not 


This  month  you  wi 
find  this  fine  New 
York.  State  Pale  Dr> 
Cocktail  Sherry  fea- 
tured at  leading  stor 
The  Taylor  Wine  Cc 
Vineyardists  and 
Producers. 


HYV  YORK  SI  ATE 
SHERRY 
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TAYLORS 

"5"*""  STA« 


CAPTURED  FLAVOR 
from  the  famous  cellars  at 
HAMMONDSPORT.  NEW   YORK 
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NICE  KID  IN  THE  BIG  LEAGUES 

Continued  from  page  18 
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to    correcting     his     mistakes. 

an  awful  lot  on  his  mind  now." 

season  got  rolling,  Groth's  in- 

•nce  was  costing  him  hits.    This 

:  expected.  Everyone  who  knows 

ivinced  that  he  is  not  a  flash  in 

But  he  was  getting  his  knocks 

i  writers  were  beginning  to  give 

little  of  the  treatment  that  pros 

i  take. 

is  precisely  the  point  which  con- 

i  everyone  who  knows  him  that  he 

it  future.  Temperament  rather 

cr  natural  skill  often  is  the  dif- 

:  between  a  bear-down  star  and  an 

chowderhead.  Groth.  who  will  be 

/-three  on  July  23d,  has  been  in  the 

eye  and  ear  for  almost  ten  years 

i  lulation  has  not  vet  altered  the  size 

I  skull. 

stamp  of  that  vague,  but  instantly 
buzable,  quality  called  "class"  is  all 
lim,  on  or  off  the  field.  Clean-cut 
|  word,  perhaps,  that  best  describes 
impression  of  the  beautifully  built 
I  th  the  dark,  olive  complexion.  The 
ep-school  tie  still  influences  his  con- 
five  clothes  and  he  affects  the  crew 
|it  popular  in  the  college  set.  In 
uniform,  he  resembles  the 
Pete  Reiser  with  his  smooth, 
to-the-ground  style  of  running. 

Not  the  Show-Off  Type 

in's  most  distinctive  personal  char- 
istic  is  his  poise.  He  meets  people 
',  without  a  trace  of  arrogance  or 
scension,  and  although  he  is  articu- 
e  elaborates  on  questions  only  if  he 
omething  pertinent  to  say.  Other- 
he  keeps  his  mouth  shut  and  lets 
s  pop  off.  He  is  not  a  clubhouse 
Tr  a  bloke  who  throws  his  weight 
nd.  His  first  homer  of  the  season 
in  easy  fly  ball  which  was  badly  mis- 
id  by  Pat  Seerey,  the  White  Sox  out- 
a-  who  is  prone  to  that  sort  of  thing, 
:times  flat  on  his  face.  After  com- 
lg  the  circuit  of  the  bases,  John 
t  swagger  back  to  the  bench  or  stri- 
ly  demand  to  know  how  long  the  big 
les  had  been  a  soft  touch.  He  said 
two  words,  kidding. 


"Strategic  hitting."  he  grinned, 

When  he  pulls  a  boner  or  falls  into  a 
slump.  John  does  not  sulk  in  a  corner. 
His  brow  may  he  tun  owed,  but  it  is  not 
with  brooding.  He  is  trying  to  figure  how 
he  can  correct  his  trouble,  1  ast  year  his 
failure  to  bunt  on  a  squeeze  play  cost 
Buffalo  a  game.  He  immediately  asked 
Manager  Paul  Richards  for  a  special 
practice  the  following  day  to  work  on  his 
deficiency ;  the  same  thing  happened 
when  he  took  the  team  out  of  a  rally  w ith 
an  inept  slide.  Coming  north  this  spring 
from  training  camp,  John  couldn't  buy 
a  base  hit.  His  average  nose-dived  100 
points  and  it  was  touch  and  go  whether 
Rolfe  would  open  the  season  with  him. 
Fortunately.  John  came  out  of  the  ether 
just  in  time  to  spread  happy  delirium 
among  53,455  fans,  Detroit's  largest 
opening-day  crowd. 

It  is  Groth's  disposition  that  makes 
him  such  a  solid  bet  for  the  long  haul. 
More  than  one  brilliant  rookie  has  eaten, 
drunk,  caroused  or  talked  himself  out  of 
the  big  leagues.  Johnny  has  too  much 
sense  and  balance  to  be  caught  in  such 
a  sucker  play.  He  knows  he  has  nothing 
to  sell  but  the  health  and  reflexes  that  re- 
side in  his  superb,  six-foot,  185-pound 
body.  No  one  has  to  tell  him  he  would 
be  an  unknown  working  stiff  doing  the 
best  he  could,  and  not  meeting  with  much 
success,  if  not  for  his  physical  attributes, 
and  it's  a  cinch  he  will  do  nothing  to 
squander  them. 

Groth  was  born  on  Chicago's  North 
Side,  five  blocks  from  Wrigley  Field,  on 
July  23,  1926.  Then,  as  now,  it  was  a 
lower-middle-class  neighborhood  with- 
out facilities  for  supervised  play  and  he 
had  no  opportunities  to  indicate  he  was 
a  gifted  natural  athlete.  Neither  his  fa- 
ther, an  electrotype  salesman,  nor  his 
older  brother,  Bill,  was  especially  inter- 
ested in  sports. 

"Pop  was  a  lukewarm  White  Sox  fan," 
John  says,  "but  I  think  he  did  it  just  to  be 
different  on  a  block  filled  with  Cub  root- 
ers. The  only  time  I  saw  ball  games  was 
when  I  picked  up  papers  at  Wrigley  Field 
before  the  gates  opened.  The  kids  who 
helped  clean  up  the  grandstand  were  al- 
lowed to  stay  for  the  game,  but  I  don't 
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filters  the  smoke 


filters  the  smoke  and  makes  it  mild 

•  Discover  for  yourself  why  so  many  of  your 

friends  have  changed  to  the  longer,  finer  cigarette — 

PALL  MALL.  Its  greater  length  of  traditionally 

fine,  mellow  tobaccos  serves  as  a  longer,  natural 
filter  to  screen  and  cool  the  smoke  on  the  way 

to  your  throat — yes,  filters  the  smoke  and 
makes  it  mild .  Thus  PALL  MALL  gives  you  a 

smoothness,  mildness  and  satisfaction  no  other 
cigarette  offers  you .  Enjoy  the  longer,  finer 
cigarette  in  the  distinguished  red  package— 

PALL  MALL  Famous  Cigarettes— 
good  to  look  at,  good  to  feel,  good 
to  taste,  and  good  to  smoke. 
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VICTOR  WiCKERSHAM  is  a  Congressman  from  Oklahoma.  He  says:  "In 
my  last  Congressional  Campaign,  I  covered  over  30,000  miles  on  all 
kinds  of  roads  with  one  set  of  Super-Cushions.  They  really  improve  the 
car's  performance.  Steering  is  easier.  And  Super-Cushions  make  the  car 
hug  the  road  on  turns,  give  me  excellent  traction  even  in  wet  weather." 


Conventional  "Pre 


Super-Cushion 


RICHARD  D.  POPE  is  a  real  estate  man  in  Cypress  Gardens,  Fla.  Jl  ffl 
says:  "Believe  me,  I'm  delighted  with  Super-Cushions.  They  make  i| 

car's  ride  just  as  smooth  as  silk.  They  make  it  easier  to  handle  in  trafl  m 
cut  down  rattles  and  rumble — and  are  giving  me  lots  of  extra  mileaj  tav 
And  they're  the  best-looking  tires  I've  ever  had!" 


Road  shocks  carried  to  chassis 

Ordinary  ride 


Road  shocks  absorbed  by  tire 

New  softer  ride 


Softer  Ride !  The  Super-Cushion  is  bigger  and  softer.  It  runs  on  24  pounds 
of  air!  It  absorbs  road  shock,  jars  and  vibration.  So  you  get  a  pillowy 
ride,  less  wear  on  your  car,  fewer  rattles  and  repair  bills! 


Regular  contact  area 
Ordinary  Traction 


Bigger  contact  area 

New  Greater  Traction 


Greater  Safely!  Super-Cushions  have  a  larger  contact  area  with  the  road. 
So  you  drive  with  a  new  sense  of  ease,  a  new  stability.  Your  car  hugs  the 
curves,  stops  quicker  in  any  kind  of  weather! 


MORE    PEOPLE    RIDE 
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n,r,  and  architect 


■OSEPH  N.  FRENCH  is  an  architect  in  Detroit,  Mich.  He  says:  "I'm 

£tting  wonderful  mileage  with  my  Super-Cushions.  And  they  make 
iving  easier,  give  me  a  softer,  more  comfortable  ride  on  rough  trips. 
ve  never  felt  as  safe  as  I  do  driving  on  Super-Cushions,  because  I  now 
now  I  can  stop  much  quicker,  and  handle  the  car  better." 


{ mien  fcy 


Super-Cushions  give  more  mileage  than  best  standard  tires!  They'll 
fit  your  present  wheels — so  let  your  Goodyear  dealer  put  a  set  on  your 
car  now!  And  when  you  get  new  tires,  it's  wise  to  get  new  tubes.  The 
perfect  combination  is  Super-Cushions  with  LifeGuard  Safety  Tubes — 
the  famous  tubes  that  make  a  blowout  harmless.  Drive  in  TODAY ! 


)DYEAR    TIRES    THAN    ON    ANY    OTHER    KIND 


Super-Cushion,  LifeGuard  T.  M.  '■ — The  Goodyear  Tire  6  Rubber  Company 
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THE  FOUNTAIN   PEN  WITH  THE  RIGHT 
POINT  FOR  THE  WAY  YOU  WRITE 


^f 


jtortf/  U/ao&kcl  -  dec 


Written  With   Point  No.   1555 


Written  With  (/Point  No.  2556 


Written  With  /J\ Point  No.  9788 


When  you  select  your  Esterbrook  Fountain  Pen 
you  choose  the  point  to  suit  your  writing  job,  your 
writing  style.  Then  screw  this  personal  point  into 
the  pen  yourself.  No  other  fountain  pen  offers 
such  a  satisfying  range  of  point  styles. 


In  case  of  damage  you  can  replace  your 
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remember  doing  it  often  even  though  the 
park  was  practically  around  the  corner." 

John  is  not  given  to  idle  speculation, 
but  he  sometimes  wonders  what  might 
have  been  had  he  not  tailed  along  with 
the  gang  one  September  afternoon  in 
1939  when  he  was  thirteen.  The  Chicago 
Bears  sponsored  a  100-pound  boys'  foot- 
ball team  that  amused  the  customers  be- 
tween the  halves  of  professional  games 
and  John  remembers  trying  out  for  want 
of  something  better  to  do.  He  had  played 
touch  football  on  the  street,  of  course, 
but  beyond  that  he  had  only  one  other 
qualification.  He  weighed  less  than  the 
maximum  100  pounds. 

Hundreds  of  boys  from  all  parts  of 
Chicago  turned  out  and  John's  potential 
ability  must  have  been  as  conspicuous  as 
the  nose  on  Jimmy  Durante's  face.  He 
was  one  of  17  kids  chosen  for  the  team 
and  after  two  practice  sessions  he  was  ap- 
pointed the  quarterback  and  passer. 

The  Junior  Bears  milled  around  with 
childish,  ineffectual  zeal  against  other 
small-fry  grid  gladiators  for  no  more 
than  ten  minutes  a  Sunday,  but  Frank 
Rokusek,  football  coach  at  Chicago 
Latin  School,  who  had  been  captain  of 
Red  Grange's  team  at  Illinois,  saw 
enough  to  offer  John  a  scholarship.  Chi- 
cago Latin,  one  of  the  most  exclusive 
prep  schools  in  the  Middle  West,  has 
standards  and  tuition  fees  that  only 
wealthy  families  can  meet. 

"I  was  in  the  seventh  grade  at  St.  Mi- 
chael's, a  Catholic  grammar  school," 
John  relates,  "and  there  was  a  lot  of 
pressure  on  the  family  to  have  me  go  on 
to  parochial  high  school.  My  father 
finally  accepted  the  scholarship  because 
it  opened  up  educational  advantages  and 
social  contacts  he  never  could  have  af- 
forded to  give  me." 

Chicago  Latin's  enrollment  was  con- 
fined to  80  boys  and  its  teams  never  had 
won  a  trinket  worth  more  than  three  dol- 
lars at  any  reputable  pawnshop  before 
John  arrived  to  impersonate  a  one-man 
athletic  department.  The  football  team 
was  runner-up  twice  in  the  Private  School 
League,  then  rode  to  the  championship 
and  an  undefeated  season  on  John's 
broadening  back  in  1944,  his  senior  year. 

He  made  All-State  halfback  and  led 
Chicago  Latin  to  the  Illinois  prep-school 
title  by  licking  unbeaten  Todd,  34-26,  in 
a  postseason  game.  His  contributions  to 
that  stirring  piece  of  business  were  two 
touchdown  runs,  two  touchdown  passes 
and  three  points  after  touchdown.  Some- 
one accounted  for  the  team's  seven  other 
points  while  John  evidently  was  handling 
the  seating  arrangements. 

A  "Natural"  at  Many  Sports 

As  for  basketball,  John  played  it  as 
if  he  had  invented  the  game.  He  scored 
46,  38  and  31  points  in  separate  games 
and  was  a  fixture  at  guard  on  the  all-city 
team.  There  wasn't  a  sport  in  which  he 
didn't  pick  up  all  the  marbles.  Two 
months  after  hefting  a  tennis  racket  for 
the  first  time  he  teamed  up  with  Bill  Bar- 
borka  and  won  the  Private  Schools  dou- 
bles championship,  then  repeated  the 
trick  the  following  year.  He  competed  in 
one  city-wide  track  meet  and  walked  off 
with  second  place  in  the  shot-put  in  a 
city-wide  meet. 

Baseball,  oddly  enough,  attracted  John 
at  first  only  as  a  fill-in  between  the  bas- 
ketball and  football  seasons.  He  pitched 
two  no-hitters  and  hit  "something  in  the 
six  hundreds,"  but  so  few  private  schools 
in  Chicago  supported  teams  that  Latin's 
schedule  was  limited  to  three  or  four 
seven-inning  games  a  year. 

John  insists  he  didn't  give  a  thought 
to  baseball  as  a  career  and  this  rather 
improbable  story  is  confirmed  by  his 
summer  activities.  Most  schoolboy  and 
college  athletes  gunning  for  the  big 
leagues  spend  their  vacations  playing 
semipro  ball  under  an  assumed  name. 
John  each  summer  was  a  counselor  at  a 
camp  run  by  James  O.  Wood,  Chicago 
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Latin's  headmaster,  at  Eastford,  Coni| 
icut,  and  played  only  softball  wit 
youngsters. 

"The  younger  boys  who  were  in : 
when  John  was  here  still  worship 
Wood  says.    "Henry  Metz,  our  ja 
raves  at  every  opportunity  about  'm> 
Chonnie.'    What  is  more  signific 
me,  though,  is  that  the  other  schc 
meet  in  sports  competition  invarial 
about  John.   They  admire  him  so 
because,  as  they  say,  he  was  the  cle 
athlete  they  ever  encountered   and| 
cause  he  never  tried  to  humiliate  anj 
by  running  up  scores  at  their  exper 

"I  don't  want  to  sound  stuffy  a 
this,  but  the  fact  that  John  was  a 
selor  at  my  camp  for  five  years  and 
he  was  my  son's  best  friend  indicates! 
we  regarded  him  personally.    He  w| 
quiet,  well-mannered  boy  who  fits 
any  company." 

A  Hot  Prospect  for  Old  El 

In  the  normal  course  of  events,  yi 
Mr.  Groth  would  have  gone  to  Yale 
concentrated  on  football  and  basketl 
Red  Rolfe  is  not  a  superstitious  man, 
he  firmly  believes  he  and  John  were] 
destined  for  mutual  aid  and  comfort. 
Tiger  manager  was  basketball  and  b 
ball  coach  at  Yale  six  years  ago  w 
Paul  Walker,  the  All-America  end, 
gan  to  rave  about  a  kid  back  homi 
Chicago  who  was  the  hottest  prosj 
since  Bill  DeCorrevont.  Every  schoo 
the  Big  Nine,  as  well  as  the  Naval  Ac 
emy,  Notre  Dame,  USC,  Nevada 
SMU,  made  overtures  to  Groth,  but  'i 
alumni  had  him  wrapped  up  for  deliv 
at  New  Haven. 

Events  were  not  normal  in  1 944,  hi 
ever,  for  a  boy  approaching  eighte 
There  was  a  complication  known  as 
lective  Service  and  John's  Greetings 
rived  in  due  course.    He  was  indue     ^ 
into  the  Navy  on  February  20,   19 
and  was  sent  to  Great  Lakes  for  b 
training.  Great  Lakes  had  a  tremend< 
athletic  program  and  John  answered 
call   for  baseball  candidates  issued 
Chief  Petty  Officer  Robert  W.   Fel 
recently  returned  from  a  long  and  < 
tinguished  tour  of  combat  duty  in 
Pacific.    John   fancied   himself   an 
fielder  but  thought  better  of  it  when 
saw  Pinky  Higgins  and   Ken   Keltr 
established  major-leaguers,  in  the  cro\ 

Every  other  aspirant  had  played  i 
nor-league  baseball,  but  not  too  ms 
responded  when  Bob  asked  the  outfie 
ers  to  step  front  and  center.  John, 
youngest  candidate,  suddenly  deck 
he  was  an  outfielder.  Again,  there  V| 
quick  recognition  of  the  vital  sps 
so  obvious  to  the  expert  eye.  Feller  | 
him  in  center  field  in  preference  tc 
score  of  men  with  far  more  experien 

"I  think  Feller  was  attracted  by  i 
throwing,"  Groth  says.  "He  was  sw 
to  me.  He  always  was  arranging  to  g 
me  extra  hitting  practice  and  he  spt 
hours  teaching  me  the  finer  points  of  t 
game." 

Never  having  played  baseball  se 
ously,  Groth  didn't  know  what  he  coi 
do.  Nobody  was  more  surprised  wh 
he  hit  .341  for  Great  Lakes,  which  n 
all  major-league,  service  and  colle 
teams  in  sight  and  won  28  games  out 
31.  Scouts  from  the  Red  Sox,  Gian 
Browns,  Tigers  and  Cubs  went  throu 
the  motions  of  talking  to  Groth,  but 
was  assumed  that  Feller  had  the  insi 
track.  Groth  did  promise  he  would  gi 
Cleveland  first  look  at  him  when  he  » 
discharged,  but  Pinky  Higgins,  Detroi 
third  baseman  in  absentia,  was  selli 
him  on  the  Tigers. 

"Nobody  makes  a  mistake  going  wi 
Detroit,"  Higgins  told  him  repeated 
"It's  the  best  club  to  work  for  in 
business." 

After  six  months  at  Great  Laki 
Groth  was  transferred  to  Chapel  Hi 
North  Carolina.  By  that  time  the  w 
was  practically  finished  and  he  was  ei 

Collier's  for  June  18,  19' 
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play  football  for  the  greater 

Preflight  School.    Before  he 

jnd  to  it.  the  base  was  closed 

as  shipped  to  the  Air  Station  at 
-liggins'  home  town.  Feller,  who 
n  discharged  in  August,  ll)45. 
eady  stream  of  telegrams  and  let- 
iroth  reminding  him  of  his  prom- 
Higgins  was  in  there  constantly 
tup  for  the  Tigcis. 
Ja\     the     Detroit     management 

rect  a  plaque  to  Higgins.  who 
nages  the  Red  Sox  farm  at  Bir- 
n,  in  recognition  of  his  services 
I  up  Groth.  Higgins  opened  the 
^ason    for    the   Tigers    but    was 

the  Red  Sox  a  month  later.  He 

en   Wish   Egan,   Detroit's  chief 

uch    an   eloquent   earful    about 

,t  the  front  office  decided  to  top 

Cleveland  would  make  to  the 
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as  also  alerted  the  Red  Sox,  who 
;oo  much  reliance  on  their  man's 
lip  with  the  boy  to  clinch  the 
.  little  more  dependence  on  fold- 
ley  might  have  done  it.  at  that. 
3  got  out  of  the  Navy  the  day  be- 
s  twentieth  birthday,  but  Egan 
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e  seen   it  through   so  many 
les  I  forget  where  we  came  in" 


HANK    KCTCHAH 


hear  of  it  until  a  friend  in  Cleve- 
!>ld  him  Groth  had  been  working 
th  the  Indians  for  a  week.  Eddie 
a  Tiger  infielder  who  was  laid 
h  injuries,  was  hurried  to  Cleve- 
1  b  find  out  what  was  going  on.  He 
that  Johnny  had  returned  home 
iy  to  discuss  the  Indians'  proposi- 
4th  his  father.  Egan  called  Bruce 
ter,  his  scout  in  the  Chicago  area, 
dered  him  to  fetch  Johnny  Groth 
roit  at  all  costs. 

wo  Favorable  Impressions 

look  was  enough  to  convince 
that  Groth  was  worth  all  the  loose 
f  Briggs  had  lying  around.  Briggs 
1  after  meeting  the  boy  although  he 
lore  impressed  by  John's  modesty 
ood  manners  than  Egan's  technical 
1  unendation. 

in  went  back  to  Chicago  to  go  into 
1  die  with  Groth  and  his  father.  The 

rsation  was  as  follows: 
J  e  want  you  to  play  for  us,"  Egan 

"We  like  you.  Do  you  like  us?" 
J  n  nodded. 

i  cay.  I  know  you  have  an  offer  from 
■  I  land.  I  don't  know  what  it  is.  I 
1  want  to  know.  All  I  want  you  and 
-']  lad  to  do  is  figure  how  much  money 
•1  rant." 

in  left  the  room  with  his  father.  He 
:  led  20  minutes  later  with  a  nervous. 
*  hensive  look  on  his  face.  "I  want  a 
1  i  of  $30,000  and  a  three-year  con- 
for  five  thousand  a  year,"  he 
J  d.  Groth  knew  he  would  have  to  go 
^  or  seasoning  in  the  minors  where 
1  es  for  rookies  range  from  S250  to 
J  a  month. 

'  sr's  for  June  18,  1949 


Egan  didn't  bat  an  eye  "Sign  heic." 
he  snapped.  "You  cot  anv  use  for  a 
Cadillac  T 

G  roth's  maiden  year,  in  1447,  at  Wil- 
li, misport  in  the  Eastern  l  eague,  proved 

he  had  not  collected  monc\  uiulci  fake 
pretenses.  He  hit  .31l>  despite  early  dif- 
ficulties with  curves  and  his  batting 
stance. 

"The  trouble  was  that  I  was  lunging  at 
the  ball,"  he  confides  it  was  a  bad 
habit  I  carried  over  from  Softball,  where 
everybody  runs  up  on  the  pitcher.  1  felt 
funny  standing  still  in  the  batter's  box 
waiting  for  the  pitch.  Pinky  Higgins 
had  told  me  at  Great  Lakes  I'd  have  to 
dig  in  for  a  good  toe  hold,  but  I'd  never 
had  a  chance  to  work  on  it." 

Farming  Out  Causes  Protests 

Although  far  from  ready  for  the  big 
leagues,  Groth  was  such  a  sensation  at 
training  camp  in  ll)4S  that  many  of  the 
older  players  protested  when  he  was 
farmed  out  to  Buffalo.  They  thought  he 
could  help  the  team  and  one  of  the  loud- 
est subscribers  to  that  opinion  was  Roger 
Cramer,  the  center  fielder  who  now  is 
tilling  Groth's  old  spot  at  Buffalo. 

"It  was  an  awfully  tough  decision," 
Bill  Evans.  Detroit's  general  manager, 
admits.  "There  was  no  question  that  the 
kid  could've  given  us  a  lift  last  year  and 
Lord  knows  we  needed  it  with  our  lousy 
team.  We  would've  kept  him  had  we 
been  selfish,  but  we  knew  he'd  be  better 
off  in  the  long  run  with  one  more  year 
in  the  minors.  To  tell  the  truth,  we're 
rushing  him  right  now,  even  though  the 
averages  don't  show  it.  If  you  think  he 
looks  good,  come  around  in  two  years. 
You'll  really  see  something  then." 

The  International  League  annually 
votes  on  the  most  valuable  rookie  and  it 
was  no  contest  last  year  when  Groth  hit 
.340  for  Buffalo  and  led  the  circuit  in 
hits,  total  bases  and  runs  batted  in.  At 
training  camp  this  spring,  he  took  com- 
plete charge  of  the  center  field  berth  and 
all  pitchers  encountered  in  exhibition 
games  until  the  team  headed  North.  He 
hit  major-leaguers  for  .380  and  then,  in- 
explicably, looked  dreadful  against  bush- 
league  humpty  dumpties. 

"He  was  moving  around  in  the  batter's 
box  too  much,"  Rolfe  says.  "We  didn't 
want  to  tinker  with  him  because  there 
was  the  danger  of  getting  him  all  mixed 
up  before  the  season  opened.  John  is 
such  a  good  competitor  that  he  came  out 
of  the  slump  when  the  bell  rang.  But  his 
stance  isn't  quite  right  yet.  We've  got  to 
work  with  him  slowly.  There  are  too 
many  other  pressures  on  him." 

One  problem  disturbing  John  is  the 
future,  after  baseball.  He  thinks  about  it 
a  good  deal  more  than  most  youngsters 
would  with  a  comfortable  nest  egg  in  the 
bank  and  the  certainty  of  steady  employ- 
ment at  handsome  wages  for  the  next 
dozen  years. 

"I  should  be  learning  a  business  that 
will  keep  me  active  when  I'm  through 
playing,"  he  says.  "It's  not  easy  to  find 
something  worth  while.  Baseball  takes 
me  away  seven  months  of  the  year  and  I 
can't  expect  an  employer  to  hold  a  spot 
open  for  such  long  periods.  Sure,  I've 
had  lots  of  offers,  but  they're  all  from 
people  who  want  to  capitalize  on  my  rep- 
utation. The  jobs  are  honest  but  they 
seem  phony  to  me  because  they  don't  re- 
quire anything  but  glad-handing  guys. 
Maybe  I'll  take  some  courses  at  North- 
western this  winter  so  I  don't  wind  up  a 
real  dope." 

There  will  be  one  more  change  in 
John's  life  next  winter.  He  will  not  be 
hanging  around  Chicago  Latin,  using 
the  school  gym  after  hours  to  keep  in 
condition  as  he  did  last  year.  John  will 
be  married  to  Miss  Betty  Ann  Stoll. 
debutante  daughter  of  a  Chicago  finan- 
cier, and  if  this  is  not  an  authentic  suc- 
cess story,  try  dreaming  up  a  better  one. 
Hollywood  pays  big  money  for  that  sort 

Of  Stuff.  THE  END 
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IK  SELWYN  JtiPSOiX 

CONTINUING  THE  STORY  OF  A  GIRL  WHO  DAI 
TO  EXPLORE  THE  MYSTERY  OF  A  DANGEROUS 


The  Story:    The  morning  the  Boy  and  I  discovj 
Louise    Frempton's    supposed    suicide    Sophie, 
Countess  of  Inderswick,  telephoned  me,  insist 
come  to  dinner  and  meet  James  Belsin.  "Eve,  youl 
solutely  must,"  Sophie  said.   I  did  not  know  James 
sin  then,  but  that  night  on  meeting  him  I  discovered 
was  young,  handsome  and  wealthy.   From  his  own  [ 
I  learned  that  he  loved  me  and  wanted  to  marry 
He  was  a  prize  for  any  girl,  but  unfortunately  I  disd 
ered  that  Louise  Frempton's  suicide  was  not  suicid 
her  body  had  been  put  into  the  sea  by  one  of  Jai| 
Belsin's  bodyguards,  a  man  named  Hooker.    Hoo 
told  me  the  story  but  would  not  tell  me  who 
Louise.    Later  when  I  went  to  the  Frempton  cottad 
learned  that  Louise  had  James  Belsin's  private  tl 
phone  number.  I  told  none  of  these  things  to  the  pol| 
nor  to  Jonathan  Penrose  the  young  city  dweller 
was  living  in  one  of  our  cottages  and  insisted  he  wal 
love  with  me.   James  Belsin  had  invited  me  to  see  [ 
plant  in  which  he  manufactured  electronic  equipmil 
and  I  went.   He  knew  that  I  was  suspicious  because! 
Hooker,  so  he  told  me  that  Louise  Frempton's  husbJ 
had  gone  mad,  thinking  he  had  been  cheated  in  a  b| 
ness  deal,  and  finally  Louise  had  cut  her  throat  on 
sin's  doorstep  in  an  attempt  to  ruin  his  reputation, 
prevent  this  scandal  Belsin  had  the  body  done  avl 
with.  He  reasoned  that  if  his  business  failed  then  all  [ 
employees  would  be  jobless.  I  almost  believed  him  \ 
as  I  left  I  wondered  if  I  were  falling  in  love  with  Jarl 
Belsin.    On  my  way  home,  I  remembered  that  Fatf 
was  awaiting  the  arrival  of  some  week-end  guestl 
including  the  colorful  Gonzalez  di  Calancar  of  II 
guay.    Gonzalez  knew  Father  as  "the  Commodol 
because  of  his  past  connection  with  the  Iraguayan  na| 
They  had  once  been  enemies,  but  Gonzalez  now 
garded  Father  as  his  greatest  benefactor. 

PART  SIX  OF  EIGHT  PARTS 

NO  ONE  had  to  tell  me  that  the  week-e 
party,  as  I  was  expecting,  had  arrived  frc 
London.  There  was  a  big  yellow  Packa 
in  the  courtyard,  and  I  could  hear  voices  in  the  g; 
den. 

Most  of  the  noise  was  of  the  Boy's  making,  \ 
it  was  reinforced  by  occasional  shouts  of  advi 
from  Gonzalez  or  the  Commodore  or  from  be 
together.  He  was  uttering  cries  of  a  nature  I  si 
posed  to  have  been  common  to  the  early  SoilV 
American  Indian  when  at  war;  at  the  same  time  ■" 
was  throwing  short,  squat-bladed  knives  at  a  cht 
circle  marked  on  the  big  cypress  tree. 

Tt  was  nice  to  receive  such  rapturous  greetin 
from  everyone,  and  even  Father  gave  me  a  cord 
welcome.  I  told  Gonzalez  about  Jimmy  Belsin.  1 
was  pleased  and  impressed  and  also  talked  abo 
commission  for  me  as  agent  in  the  introductic 
and  when  I  said  I  had  heard  that  taking  commissi< 
from  both  parties  was  against  the  law,  he  laugh1 
(CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  51) 


The  moment  I  opened  the  door  of 
my  room,  I  was  aware  that  some- 
was  wrong.  I  saw  blood 
sheet  and  silk  cover 
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Spark  plugs  also  look  alike,  but 
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YOU  find  it  hard  to  tell  which  is  glamor- 
ous  Joan  Bennett,  it's   no  wonder  you  are 
nfused  when  you  try  to  select  the  best 
1c  plug  jvtf  by  outside  appearance.  But  when 
replace  your  narrow-gap  spark  plugs  with 
sensational   wide-gap   Auto-Lite   Resistor 
rfc  Plugs,  you'll  be  amazed  at  the  difference 
engine  performance  and  economy. 


If  you  picked  the  photograph  on  the  right  as 
the  real  Joan  Bennett,  star  of  Columbia's 
"The  Blank  Wall,"  you're  100%  right.  The 
other  pictures  Miss  June  Cox  of  New  York 
City.  You  can  score  another  100%  when  you 
switch  to  the  new  Auto-Lite  Resistor  Spark 
Plug,  designed  for  the  finest  in  engine  perform- 
ance, the  maximum  in  engine  economy. 


Z  L'r     '"Hal     P°rk    Ploa        Au,°- 


Auto-Lite  Spark   Plugs  ^^^^^^^       ^h^^^^^ 

—  Patented  U.S.A.  ^^^^^^B 

/C'rVHf  ¥fUrV*y°*\  the  10,000 
Ohm  Reintor  which  provides  the  extra 
benefits  obtained  from  Ihe  Auto-Lite 
Resistor  Spark  Plug. 
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II  he  cried  and  said  he  had  forgotten 
hat  a  funny  place  this  England  was  in- 
eed 

1  made  sure  that  everyone  was  com- 
rtablv  arranged  as  to  their  rooms  and 
i    Vlary    and    the    girls    were    happy 
ut  dinner,  that  the  oysters  had  air- 
ed and  were  in  the  ice  chest,  that  Jim 
d  thoroughly  raked  the  Furnace  ol  the 
iler  \o  that  it  would  not  go  out  in  the 
ight.  and  finally,  at  about  live  o'clock, 
aped  to  my  ow  n  w  ing  of  the  house  for 
I    longest    relaxing    bath    1    had    ever 
romised  myself. 
1  had  no  sooner  taken  off  m\  suit  and 
as  sitting  at  the  dressing  table  rcmov- 
g   my    make-up    than    the    Boy    came, 
eralded  b\  a  loud  knock  on  the  door, 
demanded  to  know    it  Belsin  was  a 
urderer. 

"No."  1  said.  "He  told  me  all  about  it. 
t  was  an  accident.  It  happened  at  his 
khisc  and  it  was  very  awkward  lor  him 
—and  if  he  hadn't  done  something  about 
t.  there  would  have  been  a  fuss  and 
(her  and  maybe  a  scandal.  He  couldn't 
ifford  that,  in  his  position,  so  he  ar- 
anged  tor  it  to  look  the  way  it  looked  to 
lilly  Bull  and  everybody.  Except  you 
»nd  me.  of  course." 

Oh."  he  said.    Then  asked.  "What  is 
is  position?" 

1  tried  to  tell  him.  Even  sketched 
jriefly  and  badly,  the  picture  of  Jimmy 
BcKin  as  headman  of  the  Belsin  Cor- 
poration was  impressive,  and  I  did  not 
use  an>  adjectives.  But  in  the  Boy's  un- 
omplicated  judgment  there  seemed  to 
be  weak  spots  in  it. 

"If  an  ordinary  chap  had  someone  die 
accidentally  on  him."  said  the  Boy,  "he 
would  ha\e  to  stand  the  fuss  and  bother 
and  maybe  scandal,  wouldn't  he?" 

'Un.     But    the   circumstances   round 
about   Jimmy    Belsin    make    him   unor- 
dinar\.    That's  what  I  tried  to  explain." 
"I  don't  see  it." 

"What  I'm  trving  to  say,"  I  added,  "is 
this:  What  he  did  was  wrong  and  it  al- 
wa\s  will  be  wrong.  But  a  wrong  can  be 
forgiven  if  the  excuse  is  really,  really 
good.  When  the  motive,  in  fact  is  un- 
seltish." 

He  nodded  slowly.  "So  he  really  only 
changed  the  scene?"  the  Boy  asked. 

"That's  what  he  did.  That  was  the 
wrong  part  of  it.  technically.  You  see 
now  what  I  mean?" 

HIS  doubts  and  difficulties  vanished. 
Where  before  he  had  been  thinking 
the  worst  of  the  man.  he  now  felt  only 
admiration  lor  the  efficient  fashion  in 
which  the  scheme  had  been  carried  out. 
I  warned  him  that  he  must  not  let  Belsin 
know  he  knew  all  this. 

"Of  course  I  won't!  But  shall  I  see 
him?" 

"He's  coming  to  dinner  tonight." 

"1  say.1"  He  dashed  for  the  door  and 
paused  at  it.  "But  he  isn't  a  patch  on 
Uncle  Gonzalez.  He's  terrific.  Why 
•couldn't  sou  fall  for  him?" 

Who  said  I'd  fallen  for  Mr.  Belsin?" 

"Nobody.  But  if  you  haven't,  why  all 
the  song  and  dance?" 

"Song  and  dance?" 

"Lagondas  and  telephonings  at  mid- 
night and  being  so  upset  because  he 
might  have  been  a  you-know-what,  and 
now  you've  asked  him  to  dinner  and 
you'll  dab  that  stuff  behind  your  ears 
that  costs  five  pounds  a  tiddy  bottle.  And 
I  bet  you're  going  to  have  a  bath!" 

"I  have  a  bath  most  evenings."  I  said. 

"All  the  same — " 

"All  the  same,  you  call  up  the  cottage. 
ask  Jonathan  and  Charlie  for  tea.  and 
leave  the  rest  to  me.  And  try  a  bath 
yourself.  Look  at  your  knees!" 

He  snorted  derisively  and  ran  down 
the  corridor  to  the  stairs. 

I  stared  at  my  reflection  for  several 
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moments.    "1  agendas  and  telephonings 
at  midnight  and  being  so  upset 

I  he  great  thankfulness  at  having  been 
proved  wrong  about  Belsin  was  begin- 
ning to  absorb  all  other  feelings.  I  could 
relax  now.  enjoy  perhaps  the  normal 
emotions  of  tailing  in  love.  \nd  w  hv 
Shouldn't  I?  rhere  were  things  I  did 
OOt  like  in  him.  things  that  grated  and 
troubled  me  his  attitude  toward  him- 
self, lor  instance;  but  when  was  there 
ever  a  pertcct  man  lor  ,mv  woman — if 
she  weie  honest  about  it? 

MY  M  \l  visitor  came  when  1  was 
in  the  bath.  It  was  the  lovely  Ne- 
rinda,  already  changed  for  dinner.  She 
was  apologetic;  she'd  forgotten  to  pack  a 
scarf.  The  English  summer  evening 
might  be  chilly  lor  her  shoulders,  which 
were  as  lovely  as  thev  were  bare.  1  told 
her  where  to  find  a  suitable  scarl  in  case 
oi  need,  and  she  staved  while  I  dried  my- 
self and  began  to  dress  in  a  leisurely  way . 


more  unlike.  But  I  think  thev  are  all 
alike  in  one  thing.  I  hev  are  forever  the 
Conquerors.  I  hev  must  overcome,  and 
the  thing  which  keeps  fresh  the  feeling 
Ol  success  to  greatness  and  richness  is  the 
love  and  loving  ol  women.  Not  one 
WOmani  for  men  became  great  and  rich 
hv  overcoming  not  one  difficulty,  one 
Obstacle,  one  danger,  but  many  such 
things.  Ainl  the  women  thev  are  the 
symbols  of  the  difficulties  and  obstacles 
and  dangers  soil,  warm  dangers  to  re- 
mind them  that  great  and  rich  men  can 
get  the  better  oi  anything." 

"But  once  a  man  has  become  great 
and  rich — "  I  began. 

"Hoes  such  a  man  ever  feel  he  is 
great  and  rich  enough  that  he  can  stop 
trying  to  be  more  great  and  more  rich'.' 
I  ook  at  C ion/ale/.  He  cannot  be  still 
and  fish  the  trout  as  your  lather  taught 
him.  He  must  forever  light  for  more 
power  and  more  money.  It  is  mad.  And 
not  nice  for  any  woman  who  wants  to 
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Til  swap  my  refrigerator  for  your  trip  to  Bermuda!" 


GEORGE  WOLFE 


"Tell  me,  Eve,  you  do  not  want  this 
investigator,  this  George  Wicks,  for 
yourself?" 

Surprised.  I  assured  Nerinda  that  I 
did  not. 

"You  see.  you  brought  him  to  us,  so 
of  course  it  might  be  he  was  yours.  He 
is  downstairs  asking  if  you  are  able  to 
see  him.  I  said  I  would  find  out.  I  am 
suspicious,  ot  course.  You  don't  mind 
if  I  say  these  things?  It  is  better,  is  it 
not?" 

"Life  would  be  a  great  deal  easier  if 
everyone  had  that  point  of  view,  even  if 
it  caused  a  bit  of  alarm  sometimes." 

"I  am  glad  you  do  not  need  him." 
She  laughed  happily.  "Some  women 
want  them  all.  even  if  they  cannot  have 
more  than  one.  You  will  take  that  great. 
rich  man  1  heard  the  Commodore  talk- 
ing about  on  the  telephone  to  the  lady?" 

Lady'.'  Puzzled  for  a  moment,  I  then 
realized  it  must  be  Sophie,  busy  as  usual 
Irving  to  help  matters  along  faster  than 
Destiny  could  run  its  course. 

"The  Commodore  looked  very 
pleased."  Nerinda  remarked. 

"I'm  glad."  I  said,  and  added,  more  to 
myself  than  to  her:  "It's  bv  no  means  set- 
tled." 

"In  Iraguay."  she  said,  "we  have  a 
number  of  such  men — Gonzalez  is  one. 
Thev  arc  wonderful — but  inclined  to  be 
much  the  same  everywhere.  I  think." 

"I  would  like  to  think  this  one  is  dif- 
ferent— " 

She  nodded  and  sighed. 

"For  me  these  great,  rich  men  come 
in  all  shapes  and  sizes,  and  to  look  at 
them,  chalks  and  cheeses  could  not  be 


love  him.  She  does  not  care  to  be  an 
overcome  obstacle." 

"You  know,  Nerinda,"  I  said,  "I  think 
you  are  as  sensible  as  I  would  like  to  be." 

She  laughed  and  went  away,  saying 
that  since  now  1  was  in  a  dressing  gown 
it  would  be  conv enable  for  George  to  be 
permitted  to  see  me.  She  would  send 
him  up. 

I  began  my  make-up  and  was  pleased 
to  see  that  in  spite  of  the  rush  and  trou- 
ble of  the  past  few  days  I  looked  fresher 
than  I  expected.  Perhaps,  I  suggested  to 
my  reflection,  it's  love  already! 

GEORGE'S  entrance  broke  in  on  these 
subtle  considerations.  "About  May- 
fair  87E4 — "  he  began. 

"Oh,  dear  me,  yes."  I  said.  "I'm  aw- 
fully sorry,  but  I  had  you  out  of  bed  this 
morning  on  a  wild-goose  chase." 

"You  mean  you  don't  need  the  in- 
formation, such  as  it  is?" 

"Not  now.  I've  managed  to  clear  up 
the  trouble,  thank  goodness." 

He  remarked  that  most  of  his  work 
turned  out  to  be  a  waste  of  time  in  the 
end  and  he  was  quite  used  to  it.  "At  the 
end  of  the  month  you'll  have  a  small 
bill  from  the  firm.  And  any  time  you 
need  me.  just  give  me  a  ring.  Go  any- 
where, do  anything,  no  holds  barred. 
Everything  from  missing  persons  to 
evidence  for  divorce.  I  suppose  it  was 
divorce,  or  maybe  some  gentleman  pre- 
tending he  was  free.  Name  of  Morgan?" 

"Morgan?"  I  repeated. 

"He  paid  the  telephone  bill  for  May- 
fair  87E4.  Small  furnished  apartment  in 
Cork  House,  off  Bond  Street.  Only  two 


rooms,  but  expensive  just  the  same.    1 1  il 

ai  v    Morgan   m\^S  wife,     I  hev    took   ii 

about  two  years  ago  but  gave  it  up  dur- 
ing the  last  ten  days  or  so.  Went  to 
America.  I  he  stall  speaks  well  oi  them. 
A  devoted  couple.  1  hev  hail  a  house  in 
the  country .  but  the  housekeeper  didn't 
know  exactl)  where.  I  hev  only  used 
this  place  lor  occasional  week  ends.  I  v 
civ   month  or  six  weeks 

"  I  wo  rooms.  George?" 
"Bedroom  and  a  living  room." 
"No  second  bedroom?' 

"No." 

"There  was  a  couch  in  the  living  room 
where  someone  could  sleep'.'" 

"Possible,  but  small,  a  square-shaped 
thing.    Most  uncomfortable,  but  I  sup 
pose   in   an   emergency- -yes.     But   they 
didn't     entertain — kept     themselves     to 
themselves." 

On  an  impulse  I  fetched  Louise'  pho- 
tograph and  looked  at  her  dead  face.  I 
began  to  tremble.  George  was  watching 
me. 

"They — you  said  every  month  or  six 
weeks?" 

"So  the  woman  told  inc." 

Everything  fitted — even  to  the  inci- 
dence of  those  visits  to  London  when 
she  left  Diana  with  Mrs.  Garsccd  .  .  . 

THE  silence  deepened.  George  did  not 
have  to  be  very  shrewd  to  know  he 
had  brought  me  something  of  vital  im- 
portance. But  the  dreadful  belief  which 
now  shouted  in  me  for  acknowledgment 
he  could  neither  know  nor  share. 

My  head  was  like  an  overstuffed  bol- 
ster with  straining  seams;  if  one  stitch 
should  burst,  its  insides,  its  secrets,  its 
fears,  its  intuitions,  and  its  dangerous — 
yes,  this  new  and  dangerous  knowledge 
would  come  splitting  out  with  all  its  un- 
assailable certainty. 

George  must  not  know — yet.  No  one 
must.  The  truth  .  .  .  this  was  the  truth: 
Everything  James  Belsin  had  told  me  to 
explain  away  what  he  and  his  people  had 
done  was  a  lie.  She  hadn't  killed  herself 
because  she  hated  him! 

Oh,  yes,  he  would  be  able  to  explain 
...  I  scarcely  needed  to  close  my  eyes 
to  hear  his  voice  as  he  would  admit  that 
it  was  true,  he  had  invented  that  reason 
for  her  suicide.  He  would  tell  me  all 
about  it  in  his  charming,  contrite  way, 
appealing  for  my  understanding.  You 
see,  darling,  how  could  I  dare  let  you 
know  at  the  very  beginning  of  our  friend- 
ship that  she  and  I  had  been — lovers, 
for  two  years?  It  hadn't  been  real  love; 
how  could  it  be,  in  that  secret,  furtive 
way?  I  understood  that,  didn't  I?  Not 
real  love. 

How  frightened  he  had  been  lest  1 
find  out  about  it  .  .  .  How  awful  it  had 
been  .  .  .  her  refusal  to  accept  his  deci- 
sion that  they  must  say  good-by!  Yes, 
she  had  killed  herself  because  he  would 
not  come  back  to  her.  All  the  rest  was 
true,  I  could  see  that,  couldn't  I?  The 
covering  up.  the  change  of  scene,  putting 
her  body  in  the  sea.  all  that  was  true. 
Only  her  motive  for  suicide  had  been 
different,  the  only  lie  .  .  .  was  it  that,  the 
only  lie? 

1  opened  my  eyes  staring  again  at  the 
photograph  in  my  hands.  To  believe  she 
would  destroy  herself  in  hatred  to  avenge 
wrong  had  been  difficult,  but  it  was  be- 
yond all  understanding  to  believe  now 
or  ever  that  she  would  tlo  so  because  she 
loved  a  man. 

He  had  killed  her  because  her  claim 
had  been  too  great.  She  had  loved  him 
more  than  he  had  loved  her. 

She  had  given  up  a  husband  and 
robbed  him  perhaps  of  his  lost  sanity  in 
doing  so  .  .  .  Mammon's  black  chariot 
might  have  been  a  Bentlcy?  She  was  no 
light-o'-love.  He  could  have  bought  or 
frightened  a  lesser  woman  into  a  peace- 
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ful  parting  of  the  ways  when  he  tired  of 
her,  but  not  this  one.  She  did  not  have 
to  reproach  him  with  words,  make  de- 
mands, or  call  upon  him  to  do  the  right 
thing  by  her.  Her  existence  alone  was 
sufficient  to  produce  the  same  effect  on 
him,  and  with  this  state  of  affairs,  this 
irksome  sense  of  moral  responsibility, 
had  come  a  firm,  clear-sighted  decision 
to  rid  himself  of  a  burden  which  threat- 
ened not  only  his  valuable  good  name 
but  also  his  progress  to  an  even  larger 
and  more  powerful  future. 

He  could  not  buy  her. 

He  could  not  frighten  her. 

So  he  killed  her. 

1  had  uncovered  a  dangerous  thing. 
and  it  was  my  own  responsibility  to 
keep  it  hidden  until  it  was  safe  to  reveal 
it  at  the  right  time  to  the  right  person. 
To  Billy  Bull. 

I  could  not  give  him  proof  of  the  mur- 
der, but  I  could  give  him  an  equation 
on  which  he  could  begin  doing  sums: 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hilary  Morgan  equal 
James  Belsin  and  Louise  Frempton.  The 
end  of  his  arithmetic  would  bring  him 
the  truth.  I  knew  that. 

"George,"  I  said  at  last,  "you'd  be  a 
fool  not  to  guess  something  has  hap- 
pened, but  I  would  be  a  bigger  one  if  I 
told  you  what  it  is.  Not  yet.  One  day, 
soon,  perhaps." 

"I'm  sorry  if  I've  thrown  a  spanner  in 
the  works.  But  you  wouldn't  have 
wanted  me  to  check  on  that  telephone 
number  unless — " 

"Exactly.  Now  go  and  find  Nerinda 
and  give  her  a  drink.  I  must  finish  dress- 
ing." 

"Ah,  yes,"  he  said,  moderately  cheer- 
ful again,  and  left  me. 

I  went  back  to  the  bedroom  and 
looked  at  the  telephone.  Billy  Bull  would 
have  left  his  office  by  this  time,  so  I  rang 
his  house.   He  was  out. 

I  heard  the  soft  crunch  of  tires  on 
the  gravel  of  the  drive.  Only  one  car. 
Was  the  other  Bentley  parked  down  the 
road  somewhere,  well  out  of  sight,  lest 
I  should  be  reminded  of  the  ugly  but 
necessary  accompaniment  to  his  daily 
life?  Protection.  He  needed  protection 
now  if  he  ever  did! 

THIS  great,  rich  man!  This  fine,  re- 
spected public  figure  surrounded  by 
crawling  lickspittles  who  existed  only  to 
raise  him  above  other  men  in  the  eyes  of 
the  world!  His  law  was  greater  than  the 
little  law  which  governed  the  sheep  in 
his  fields.  He  stood  so  high  ...  he  could 
rob  and  swindle  and  cheat  and  suborn 
the  hearts  and  loyalties  of  ordinary  men 
and  women  according  to  his  need  and 
whim.  He  could  kill,  and  men  would 
help  him  kill,  and  it  was  right  because  he 
said  so  .  .  .  this  great  rich  man! 

I  went  downstairs. 

He  came  across  the  drawing  room  to 
meet  me  and  took  my  hand  and  held  it 
closely.  This  was  the  man  in  the  dinner 
jacket  again,  the  man  who  had  taken  me 
into  the  Inderswick  garden  and  kissed 
me  under  the  stone  god  of  the  silent 
pipes.  This  was  James  Belsin,  this  was 
love  .  .  .  this  was  the  man  for  whom 
that  dead  girl  had  left  her  husband  to 
spend  those  furtive  week  ends.  This  was 
Mammon,  this  was  murder. 

"Jimmy,  dear,"  I  said,  "you  really 
mustn't  look  as  though  you  could  eat 
me  in  front  of  all  these  people." 

"It's  my  good  appetite,  darling." 

"Save  it  for  dinner." 

"I'm  saving  everything  for  dinner." 

I  did  not  notice  any  significance  in 
that,  but  took  him  back  to  the  other  end 
of  the  room  where  the  others  were  at 
their  cocktails.  Gonzalez  smiled  at  me 
expansively. 

"You've  done  more  for  me  in  three 
minutes,"  he  said,  "than  I  could  have 
done  for  myself  in  three  months.  I  think 
my  mission  is  going  to  be  a  great  suc- 
cess." and  he  inclined  his  head  at  James 
Belsin.  who  said: 

"Eve.  I  took  the  liberty  of  opening  the 


subject  of  a  possible  trade  relationship 
between  the  corporation  and  Senor  di 
Calancar's  agency." 

"In  fact," "said  Gonzalez,  "your  good 
offices  may  well  be  rewarded  by  a  nice 
fat  commission.  In  fact,  we  will  all  grow 
rich  together." 

Father  had  been  listening  to  this  sor- 
did talk  about  money  with  great  good 
humor;  when  Nerinda  joined  us  he  drew 
me  aside  to  discuss  the  wine  for  dinner, 
which  had  already  been  discussed  and 
settled. 

"More  I  see  of  him,"  he  said,  "more  1 
think  he'll  do.  In  fact,  I've  told  him  I've 
no  objection." 

"You've  what'.'" 

"Given  him  a  straight  answer  to  a 
straight  question." 

"Oh!"  I  said. 

"Must  be  practical." 

"I  thoroughly  agree."  I  said  icily.  "I've 
known  him  three  days." 


with  anyone;  it  was  neither  a  nod  nor 
yet  a  shake,  but  I  thought  the  Boy's  word 
for  it,  "waggling."  fitted  it  well. 

The  candlelight  played  golden  fire 
into  the  little  pools  of  brandy  in  the  wide 
glasses,  and  I  found  myself  becoming 
slightly  detached  from  myself,  a  feeling 
I  welcomed  and  encouraged. 

When  Father  began  to  make  a  small 
speech  about  "this  important  occasion 
which  brings  two  great  friends  together 
after  many  years  of  separation,"  I  was 
scarcely  embarrassed  at  all  on  anyone's 
account.  Gonzalez  was  obviously  de- 
lighted, eyes  glistening  with  the  happi- 
est of  tearful  sentiments. 

But  I  was  in  no  way  at  all  prepared 
for  the  second  half  of  the  speech.  In 
fact  I  was  scarcely  aware  that  Father 
had  moved  from  one  subject  to  another, 
from  the  first  reason  "for  regarding  this 
a  memorable  day"  to  the  second  and  to 
his  mind  the  more  noteworthy: 
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"Bah!  Three  days — three  years!  He's 
a  man  to  know  what  he  wants — goes 
after  it —  Wants  a  wife.  Picked  on  you. 
Sound  choice.  My  God,  he'll  be  in  the 
Cabinet  before  he's  fifty.  Think  of  that. 
No,  don't  think.   Act." 

When  Father's  short  sentences  shorten 
to  monosyllables  he  is  showing  the  un- 
certainty of  his  ground.  But  that  does 
not  mean  he  will  retreat  from  it. 

"Act!"  he  said  again. 

"I  see.  Perhaps  you'd  like  to  announce 
the  engagement  at  dinner?" 

"Damn'  good  idea!  And  why  not?" 

I  should  have  known  better  than  to 
leave  him  still  on  his  feet  by  saying  no 
more  than:  "For  Heaven's  sake,  there's 
no  hurry,  is  there?"  .  .  . 

If  I  could  have  forgotten  the  truth 
about  James  Belsin,  I  would  have  had 
nothing  to  complain  about  as  a  hostess. 
Father  sat  in  his  high-backed  Charles  II 
chair  at  the  head. of  the  refectory  table 
in  the  Long  Room  and  I  sat  at  the  other 
end,  our  guests  on  either  side.  Charlie 
and  Jonathan  arrived  at  the  dessert  stage 
and  we  made  room  for  them;  the  Boy, 
tense  with  an  endless,  silent  pleasure, 
edged  his  chair  up  to  the  corner  be- 
tween me  and  Gonzalez  on  my  right. 
James  Belsin  was  on  my  left,  Nerinda  on 
Father's  right  with  George  Wick  oppo- 
site her. 

Only  Jonathan  seemed  a  little  out  of 
it,  with  his  brooding  eyes  too  often 
turned  toward  Jimmy  Belsin.  It  both 
worried  and  irritated  me  when  now  and 
again  his  bony  head  moved  with  impa- 
tience, perhaps  more  with  himself  than 


".  .  .  as  you  have  no  doubt  guessed,  all 
of  you,"  he  was  saying,  "a  father's  feel- 
ings must  always  be  somewhat  mixed 
when  he  comes  face  to  face  with  the 
reality  ...  of  handing  over  his  only 
daughter  to  the  care,  however  tender  and 
considerate,  of  another  .  .  ." 

But  it  was  poor  Jonathan's  face  which 
really  sharpened  my  realization  of  what 
was  happening.  Suddenly  he  was  as  pale 
as  death,  his  thin  hands  clenched.  I 
straightened  in  my  chair  and  all  but  cried 
out  in  an  effort  to  make  Father  stop.  The 
candle  flames  danced  in  a  gale  which  was 
nowhere  but  in  my  senses. 

Please  God  the  others  would  not  see 
any  sign  of  it,  that  James  Belsin'  too 
would  read  the  downcast  head  and 
heaving  breast  as  normal  and  natural 
evidence  of  a  young  woman's  happy  em- 
barrassment. 

I  heard  Father's  voice  laboring  on  in 
unaccustomed  cliches,  telling  them  that 
it  had  been  a  whirlwind  courtship  of  the 
most  romantic  kind,  but  nonetheless  how 
happy  its  auguries  .  .  .  how  fortunate  we 
both  were — and  as  father  of  the  girl,  he 
would  be  the  first,  and  there  would  be  no 
last,  to  say  that  Jimmy  was  the  right  hus- 
band for  her — the  right  husband  .  .  . 

I  swallowed  and  dared  to  look  up.  Fa- 
ther raised  his  glass  to  call  the  toast. 

Everyone  accepted  it  well  except  Jon- 
athan, who  fought  against  acceptance, 
helplessly  lost  in  his  own  futility,  as  al- 
ways, to  prevent  the  inevitable.  I  thought 
my  Jimmy's  eyes  rested  on  him  for  a  mo- 
ment of  contemptuous  triumph,  then  I 
was  given  the  benefit  of  his  irresistible, 
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pleading  charm  and  a  whispered  ur,J 
that  1  should  forgive  him.    What  cou| 
he  have  done  but  storm  the  last  citad 
by  a  fifth  column  within  the  gates? 
loved  me,  and  all  was  fair —  "And  here 
he  said  aloud,  "is  a  token." 

I  felt  his  hand  touch  mine,  and  a  cod 
ness  on  my  finger,  and  I  looked  down 
an  unimaginably  lovely  ruby  glowing 
a  delicate  nest  of  small  diamonds. 

The  word  "murderer"  rattled  in 
head  in  a  disconnected  fashion,  and  the! 
my  mind  reached  out  for  the  preciou 
comforting  knowledge  that  tomorrow-| 
yes,  tomorrow — early  tomorrow,  th 
business  would  be  finished.  Billy  Bi 
would  finish  it. 

THEY    were    clapping    and    maki 
noises    on    plates   and    glasses 
Queen  Anne  fruit  knives,  which  was  b; 
for  them.    I  heard  words  coming  fro 
my  mouth,  but  they  must  have  been 
remote   from   reality  that  I  cannot 
member   them.    Our  plans   for  gett 
married  hadn't  really  been  discussed  y< 
.  .  .  but  probably  in  a  few  months,  pei 
haps  Christmas  or  the  New  Year  . 
something  of  that  sort. 

"August  the  twenty-first,"  said  my 
ance. 

Nothing  stirred  in  me  now  except  d 
rage,    now    directed   almost   equally 
James  Belsin  and  a  world  so  blind  and  s 
negligent. 

I  had  three  conversations  which  stan 
out  of  the  melange  of  voices  and  scun' 
which,  to  the  tingling  bouquet  of  Pip< 
Heidsieck,  composed  the  rest  of  that  pa 
of  the  evening  as  I  remember  it. 

The  first  took  place  when  the  party  d 
cided  to  move  out  into  the  garden  wrier 
the  moonlight  was  bright  and  the  ai 
soft.  James  Belsin  pushed  Father  in  hi 
wheel  chair,  nursing  three  bottles 
champagne  he  had  put  in  the  ice  ches 
before  dinner.  The  Boy  acted  as  out 
rider,  bearing  the  fourth  bottle. 

I  stayed  behind  a  moment  to  collec 
glasses  and  found  that  Jonathan  wa: 
with  me,  alone,  which  I  might  have 
avoided  if  I  had  been  more  aware  o 
things.  He  held  a  tray  while  I  put  glasse;  Lr 
on  it. 

"I  hope  you  will  be  happy,"  he  sail 
woodenly. 

"Thank  you,  Jonathan." 

"You  love  him?" 

"Oh,  please — "  I  began. 

"There's  no  reason  why  you  shouldn'i 
— except  that  he  is  totally  and  absolutely 
the  wrong  man  for  you.    Wrong!" 
voice  rose  a  little. 

I  did  not  mean  to  let  out  any  of  the 
deeper  emotion  in  me,  particular! 
against  him,  but  it  was  nearer  the  sur 
face,  perhaps,  than  I  realized. 

"You  know  best!"  I  said,  managing  t 
keep  my  voice  down.  "Oh,  yes,  you  al 
ways  do.  You  spend  the  best  part  of  the 
year  nursing  a  lovely,  pure,  hopeless 
knight-errant,  self-sacrificing  love  for  a 
worthless,  heartless  career  woman  who 
wasn't  fit  to  live,  and  then  when  you  get 
bored  with  it  you  turn  to  me.  A  year  toi 
late  you  tell  yourself  that  I  saved  your 
life  and  you  owe  me  everything  and  how 
wretched  you  must  have  made  me  by  ig- 
noring my  feeling  for  you — yes,  my  love 
for  you,  or  what  I  thought  was  love, 
and  now,  in  your  own  good  time,  you 
open  the  cupboard  to  see  if  I'm  still 
there.   Oh,  I'm  sorry — " 

"The  glitter  has  got  into  your  eyes," 
he  said.  "You  can't  see  the  other  things." 

"I  think  I  can." 

"If  I  believed  this  were  the  end  of 
you  and  me."  he  said,  "I  don't  know 
quite  what  I  would  do.  I — I  shall  use 
every  weapon." 

And  he  turned  and  blundered  off  to- 
ward the  lawn,  the  glasses  rattling  dan- 
gerously. I  stood  a  moment  and  watched 
his  gangling  figure  recede.  Should  I 
have  given  him  some  inkling  of  the 
truth,  but  how,  in  that  short,  difficult 
moment? 

The  next  second  I  was  very  glad  I  had 
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me  in  and  pucker  up. 

— ETHEL  JACOBSON 


uded  him  in  their  own  celebrations, 
ad  the  infinite  satisfaction  and  re- 
ot  seeing  him  drive  his  employer  out 
m  courtyard  and  down  the  drive,  and 
t  I  had  every  reason  to  believe  was 
of  my  life  forever,  except,  of  course, 
the  dreadful,  tedious  and  inevitable 
xsses  of  justice  in  which  I  was  almost 
nd  to  be  a  witness  against  him. 

VAS  under  the  archway  when  my 
eet  stopped  moving  almost  before  I 
ized  I  had  heard  something  else  be- 
3  the  night  sounds,  the  small  scurry- 
in  the  grass  and  snapping  of  dry 
under  soft  paws.  It  was  a  sibilant 
e,  a  kind  of  hiss.  The  hiss  became 
ds:  ".  .  .  Miss  Gill .  .  .  Miss  Gill .  .  ." 
t  was  Hooker. 

looker!  My  brain  was  working  again. 
ight  still  be  able  to  hand  him  over  to 
y  Bull  as  a  star  witness! 
o    I    moved    casually    toward    the 
dow  of  the  wall  and  into  it.  My  eyes 
t  still  full  of  moonlight  and  I  could 
see  him. 
It's  all  right,"  I  said  quietly. 
They're  everywhere."  It  was  the  same 
vish,  fearful  Hooker  to  whom  I  was 
ustomed. 

Where  did  you  get  to  this  morning?" 
lid  severely. 

About  a  hundred  yards  from  that 
#t»  and  nearly  walked  into  them.  I 
I'll  back,  mostly  on  my  stomach  by  way 
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n  I  saw  her." 
•*r?  You  said  she  was 

Twanted  to  know  what 

as,   just   in   case.     Natural. 

.1/  All  I  knew  was  Bill  Jones  had 

ut  of  bed  at  three  in  the  morning  to 

pronto  to  my  boat  at  Walerswick.  To 

it  for  'something'  which  had  to  be  got 
rid  of — that  was  all.  He  and  Alfie 
brought  the  sack  in  a  gray  coupe — her 
car — at  about  a  quarter  to  four.  And  a 
little  girl.  Nobody  had  said  anything 
about  a  little  girl.  Bill  explained  about 
the  suicide  plant.  He  looked  at  the  map 
and  picked  on  your  creek,  blast  it!" 

"Get  on!"  I  said  sharply,  wondering 
who  Alfie  was.   "What  else?" 

"I  told  you,  we  dumped  her  three  miles 
out  over  Prawl  Deep  —  seventy-odd 
fathoms  by  the  chart — with  three  great 
rocks  tied  to  her,  the  poor  dame.  If  you 
want  more,  ask  Bill  or  Alfie.  That's  the 
lot  so  far  as  I'm  concerned." 

"No,"  I  said.  "No.  There's  one  thing 
you  haven't  told  me.  You  opened  the 
sack.  You  saw  her.  How  had  she  died?" 

"Strangled,"  he  said. 

"No — wound?  Her  throat  wasn't  cut?" 

"I'm  telling  you.  She'd  been  throttled 
in  the  ordinary  way." 

I  shuddered.  The  ordinary  way  .  .  . 

"The  way  you  would  have  done  it,"  I 
suggested. 

"I  don't  bump  off  women  and  I'm  not 
a  strangler.  Nor  is  Bill  Jones!"  he  said. 
"Now,  for  God's  sake,  let's  get  going!" 

"I  see,"  I  said.  "Alfie's  the  strangler." 

"No.  Hasn't  the  stomach  for  that  sort 
of  stuff." 

"Then  who  did  it?" 

He  did  not  answer  for  a  moment,  then, 
almost  as  though  the  suggestion  fright- 
ened him:  "Who  do  you  think?" 

Lese  majesty  was  easier  for  me.  "James 
Belsin,"  I  told  him. 

He  swallowed  but  he  did  not  deny  it. 

"Where  did  he  kill  her?" 

"Her  cottage — " 

"You  were  there?" 

"No!  I  keep  telling  you!  I  didn't  know 
a  thing  until  Bill  and  Alfie  turned  up." 

"Then  how  do  you  know  it  now?" 

"They  told  me,  and  that's  not  evi- 
dence," hi  said  to  comfort  himself. 

No,  I  thought,  it's  not  evidence,  but  it 
was  what  I  wanted  to  know.  And  what 
Billy  Bull  will  want  to  know  without  an- 
other moment's  delay. 

Tomorrow  morning  had  seemed  too 
late  when  I  faced  the  fear  that  James  Bel- 
sin  might  have  heard  more  of  my  tele- 
phone conversation  with  Billy  Bull  than 
he  had  let  me  see.  But  now  it  seemed  a 
hundred  dangerous  years  away.  Now! 
He  must  be  told  the  whole  terrible  story 
now.  And  Hooker — I  had  got  my  hands 
on  Hooker  again.  In  this  mood  he  would 
break  down  at  the  mere  sight  of  a  police- 
man, even  in  pajamas. 

"Well?"  he  was  demanding.  "That's 
all  I  know  and  all  you'll  get." 

I  doubted  that,  but  it  would  be  Billy 
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Bull's  job  to  get  it  out  of  him.  "All 
right,"  I  said.     "I'll  do  what  I  can." 

When  he  had  arranged  himself  on  the 
floor  at  the  back  of  the  Lagonda,  I  closed 
the  lid  on  him;  and  since  he  did  not  im- 
mediately raise  hell  I  knew  that  he  had 
not  heard  me  turn  the  handle  of  the  well- 
made  lock. 

The  road  was  empty,  the  turnpike  de- 
serted. I  thought  it  very  unlikely  that  any 
of  them  would  dare  stop  me,  but  if  they 
did,  what  more  reasonable  than  a  newly 
engaged  girl's  inability  to  sleep  for  the 
joy  and  the  thrill  of  her  happiness? 

Unfortunately,  Billy  Bull  was  not  at 
home.  He  had  gone  out  ten  minutes  ago. 
A  telephone  call.  Carson  thought,  but  he 
could  not  be  sure,  that  it  was  one  of  the 
stations.  It  was,  usually.  He  was  quite 
unable  to  say  which  station. 

"I  wouldn't  like  to  suggest  you  should 
wait  for  the  superintendent,"  Carson  said 
awkwardly.  "He  may  not  be  home  be- 
fore daylight." 

I  WENT  back  to  the  car,  which  I  had 
left  out  of  earshot  down  the  lane,  and 
with  my  mouth  close  to  the  side  of  the 
rumble  said,  "Sh!"  with  as  much  urgency 
as  I  could  get  into  the  sound.  I  got  be- 
hind the  wheel  and  drove  back  the  way 
I  had  come.  After  a  few  minutes  I  told 
Hooker  that  it  was  just  as  well  I  had 
gone  ahead  to  see  if  everything  was  all 
right  with  the  Nancy  Jane. 

"There  was  bound  to  be  someone 
watching  her." 

Enforced  silence  for  so  long  gave 
power  to  his  expletives.  What  in  hell  was 
he  to  do? 

"Wait  until  morning." 

"What  difference  will  that  make?" 

"They  won't  dare  touch  you  with  peo- 
ple about.  I  could  drive  you  right  up  to 
the  jetty  and  you  could  be  away  before 
they  knew  what  was  happening." 

It  was  fine.  I  could  do  that  for  him. 
Not,  of  course,  that  I  would. 

"And  meantime?"  he  asked. 

"You'll  be  all  right  where  you  are." 

I  drowned  the  obscenities  with  a  sharp 
pressure  of  my  foot  on  the  accelerator, 
and  there  was  no  more  conversation. 
Indeed,  the  only  further  words  I  had 
for  him  were  in  genuine  warning  of 
danger,  for  as  I  turned  into  the  courtyard 
I  saw  in  the  moonlight  someone  sitting 
on  the  mounting  block. 

"Why,"  I  said,  "there's  Mr.  Jones,  of 
all  people!"  And  I  said  it  loudly.  If  there 
was  a  note  of  uncertainty  in  my  voice, 
even  of  misgiving,  I  think  only  Hooker 
noticed  it  and  doubtless  attributed  it  to 


my  concern  for  his  safety.   He 
absolutely  still  and  quiet  while 
into  the  coach  house,  switched 
tion  and  lights,  and  got  out.  Ji 
left  the  mounting  block  and  no 
me  push  the  double  doors  togl 
took  the  spring  padlock  from 
and  clipped  it  fast  through  tb 
hoping  he  did  not  know  that  we 
bothered  to  do  such  a  thing. 

"The  chief,"  Jones  said  withi|rtj 
amble,  "wanted  me  to  let  you  kr»| 
he  regards  the  next  few  days  as  « 
be  rather  busy — that  the  annou  ec 
of  the  engagement  has  been  givel 
press  agencies  and  it  may  cause  g 
deal  of  unwelcome  attention  frcB 
nalists  and  the  like.  He  wantecfl 
know  that  we — myself  or  one  I 
section — will  be  in  attendance  frl 
on,  to  protect  you  in  every  wajB 
he  repeated  with  more  emphasis-l 
possible  way.  I  shall  be  within  a 

I  could  hear  his  master  in  his 

"For  instance,"  he  said,  "sho 
want  me  during  the  night— supj 
London  newspapers  start  telepho 
they  easily  may — just  open  your 
and  give  me  a  yell.    Okay?" 

"All  right,"  I  said,  "but  if  I 
much  as  a  glimpse  of  you  in  y] 
tendance,'  I'll  be  extremely  cross' 

"You'd  be  entitled  to.  Go 
Miss  Gill." 

"Good  night,"  I  said,  and  wen 
to  the  side  door  of  the  house,  vei 
bled  in  my  mind. 

Yet  he  had  been  polite  and 
reasonable.  If  he  meant  harm, 
he  revealed  himself? 

It  was  not  long  before  I  km 
moment  I  opened  the  door  of  my 
was  aware,  even  though  the  greai 
of  it  was  in  darkness,  that  soi 
was  wrong. 

My  hand  reached  for  the  light 
pressed  it  down. 

Jonathan  lay  on  his  back  on  n 

He  was  dead.  His  eyes  were 
at  the  ceiling  from  a  shrunken,  sk 
face.  The  hilt  of  a  knife  stood  u 
below  his  thin  ribs. 

The  knife,  the  knife.  ...  I  knex 
its  corded  hilt  it  was  one  of  th< 
Boy  had  been  playing  with. 

My  last  movement  was  to  grc 
the  switch  and  put  out  the  light, 
must  have  slipped  down  onto  m> 
and  fallen  forward  on  my  face  acr 
doorway.  That  was  how  I  was  lyin 
the  roaring  sounds  in  my  ears  cam 
end  and  I  was  partially  conscious 
(To  be  continued  next  wee< 


Viewpoint 


"Personally  I  prefer  more  con- 
servative clothes,  but  she's 
been  after  me  to  pep  up 
my  taste — wear  sports  stuff!" 


COLLIER'S 


"He  kept  steering  mel  1 
past  this  counter  oil  ' 
flashy  sports  wear,  I 
So  finally  I  gave  in| 

DAVE  cm  I  ' 
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•   Billions  of  passenger  miles 
have  been  flown  by  the  DC-3— the  world's  most 
famous  air  liner.  Now  comes  a  new 
model  of  this  time-tested  transport— the  Super  DC-3! 
New  swept-back  wings  .  .  .  powerful  new  engines 
and   many   new   conveniences   will   enhance 

your  future  travel  aboard  this  modern  sky  liner 


•  A  cargo  version  of  the  Super  DC-3  is  also 

under  construction.  It  will  carry  more 
cargo  greater  distances  at  less  cost 
on  leading  airlines  throughout  the  world. 
Thus  the  pioneering  spirit  at  Douglas 
again  leads  the  way  in  the  swift,  efficient, 
dependable  transportation  of  passengers  and 
goods  by  air.  Douglas  Aircraft  Company,  Inc., 
Santa  Monica,  California. 
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I  WAS  KING  OF  THE  SAFECRACKERS 
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had.  There  wasn't  much  more  than 
two  grand,  and  Stahl  blew  his  top.  "I 
thought  you  big  shots  had  a  hundred 
grand  here,"  he  said.  "I  don't  like  it, 
see?"  He  pointed  his  rod  at  a  player  and 
put  a  slug  through  the  guy's  neck.  For- 
tunately it  was  only  a  flesh  wound,  and 
we  got  out  of  there  in  a  hurry.  I  never 
trusted  Stahl  after  that  and  I  told 
Bertsch,  who  was  no  daisy  himself,  that 
I  wouldn't  work  with  guys  whose  gun 
fingers  itched.  I  got  rid  of  Stahl  eventu- 
ally and  never  saw  him  again. 

In  Wait  For  the  Mail  Truck 

Three  days  after  the  poker-party  raid, 
we  pegged  our  shipment  and  went  out 
to  clean  it  up.  We  parked  our  cars  two 
blocks  from  the  railroad  crossing  and 
left  the  motors  running.  Bertsch  and 
Stahl  were  in  one  car.  My  brother  Louis 
and  I  were  in  the  other.  And  Herb  Cox, 
who  had  been  my  partner  from  the  start, 
was  hunched  in  the  shadows  beneath  the 
watchtower.  We  had  two  .30-30  rifles 
and  a  sawed-off  shotgun,  as  well  as  a  cou- 
ple of  gats  apiece. 

But  we  didn't  have  Big  Harry  Woods, 
and  I  missed  the  old  gorilla.  I  begged 
him  to  come  along  on  this  caper,  but  he 
wouldn't  have  any  part  of  it.  "Don't  get 
sore,  chief,"  he  said.  "It  ain't  nothin' 
personal  against  you  or  the  guys;  it's  just 
that  I  don't  like  foolin'  with  Uncle 
Whiskers."  We  used  to  laugh  about  Big 
Harry's  wooden  head,  but  he  wasn't  so 
dumb  after  all. 

The  mail  truck  came  rolling  along 
right  on  schedule  that  unforgettable 
night.  I  blinked  my  headlights,  the  sig- 
nal for  Cox,  and  he  bounded  up  the 
tower  stairs.  He  flashed  a  badge  at  the 
old  watchman  and  yelled,  "Get  those 
gates  down!  I'm  a  federal  agent  and 
we're  trapping  a  bunch  of  crooks."  The 
old  guy  was  so  startled  and  confused 
that  he  didn't  stop  to  argue.  The  gates 
shot  down  and  the  mail-truck  driver 
slammed  on  his  brakes.  At  the  same  in- 
stant, our  cars  got  there  and  we  had  the 
truck  between  us,  like  a  nut  in  a 
cracker. 

Bertsch  and  Stahl  jumped  into  the 
truck,  threw  their  rods  on  the  mailmen 
and  took  over.  The  gates  flew  up,  Cox 
hollered,  "Thanks  and  so  long,"  at  the 
watchman,  and  away  we  went.  The 
whole  business  took  less  than  two  min- 
utes, and  nobody  on  the  street  got  a  peep 
at  the  heist.  Even  the  cop  on  the  beat 
was  late  in  getting  the  news  because 
Helen  had  coaxed  him  into  a  restaurant 
six  blocks  away  and  was  giving  him  the 
big-brown-eyes  routine  while  we  pulled 
the  job. 

We  hustled  the  mail  truck  to  Mateo 
Street,  a  deserted  little  road  behind  a 
big  steel  plant,  and  handcuffed  the  driver 
and  his  guard  so  they  couldn't  get  away. 
It  didn't  take  long  to  throw  the  registered 
pouches  into  our  cars,  and  half  an  hour 
later  we  unloaded  the  loot  in  Cox's  cozy 
little  house  on  West  Forty-second  Place. 
We  got  almost  a  thousand  pieces  of  mail 
out  of  the  twenty  pouches;  it  took  us  all 
night  to  sort  the  stuff.  We  typed  out  lists 
of  the  swag  so  every  man  could  have  a 
copy,  and  then  we  added  it  up.  It  ran 
close  to  half  a  million,  not  counting  the 
checks — a  terrific  haul  for  a  few  minutes' 
work.  I  decided  I  had  been  wasting  my 
time  with  safes  and  vaults.  This  was  a 
better  racket,  short  and  sweet. 

Two  days  later,  Joe  Bertsch,  Lou, 
Helen  and  I  boarded  trains  for  Chicago, 
loaded  down  with  hot  bonds  for  our 
Eastern  fences.  I  was  impatient  to  knock 
off  another  mail  truck  before  the  gov- 
ernment could  clamp  down,  and  Cin- 
cinnati looked  like  the  best  bet.  The 
town  was  like  an  old  friend — we  had 
blown  half  a  dozen  safes  there  at  one 


time  or  another — and  there  was  a  road- 
house  near  the  city  that  we  could  use 
as  a  headquarters.  The  place  was  run  by 
a  retired  mobster  who  had  important  po- 
lice connections  just  across  the  river  in 
Kentucky,  and  I  knew  he  could  supply 
hot  cars,  guns,  ammunition,  phony  li- 
cense plates  and  other  equipment. 

I  had  the  toughest  guys  in  the  mob 
for  this  caper.  Charlie  McGuire,  a  Chi- 
cago mobster,  and  George  Garibaldi,  a 
gorilla,  were  already  in  Cincinnati,  and 
my  brother  Lou  moved  into  their  hotel 
with  them.  Helen  and  I  stayed  at  a 
swanky  downtown  hotel.  Joe  Bertsch 
made  a  quick  trip  to  Chicago  and  came 
back  with  Joe  Blue,  who  had  once  been 
a  Chicago  hood,  and  two  sawed-off  shot- 
guns. •    ■ 

Joe  Blue  had  been  taking  a  refresher 
course  with  the  Chicago  boys  and  he 
thought  we  were  going  to  perforate  the 
mail  clerks.  He  was  plenty  burned  when 
I  ordered  him  to  keep  his  sprayers  at 
home.  Things  were  already  bad  enough, 
and  I  didn't  want  any  dead  men  keeping 
me  awake  nights.  Later  I  wished  Blue 
had  stayed  in  Cicero,  because  he  cer- 
tainly gummed  up  the  show.  He  not 
only  bought  handcuffs  in  a  Cincinnati 
pawnshop — where  the  owner  got  a  good 
look  at  his  ugly  face  and  remembered 
it  later — but  also  gave  us  a  bum  steer 
on  the  mails. 

"The  truck  we  want,"  Joe  said,  "leaves 
the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  station  for  the  post 
office  at  8:10  p.m.  It  should  have  a 
hundred  grand  in  cash." 

So  we  grabbed  that  truck  when  it  was 
just  100  yards  from  the  station.  There 
was  nothing  to  it.  We  sideswiped  it  with 
a  car  from  the  left  and  jumped  aboard 
from  a  second  car  on  the  right.  We  ran 
the  truck  right  over  to  Wingate  Alley, 
gagged  and  handcuffed  the  driver  and 
guard  to  the  steering  wheel  and  lifted 
the  registered  mail.  Within  half  an  hour 
we  were  in  the  roadhouse  garage.  I 
knocked  the  locks  from  the  bags  with  a 
jimmy  I  had  had  specially  made  for  the 
job.  The  first  sack  had  a  lot  of  old,  torn 
money  that  was  en  route  to  Washington 
to  be  destroyed.  There  wasn't  much  of 
anything  in  the  second  or  third. 

Loot  Wasn't  Worth  the  Risk 

By  the  time  we  reached  the  last  two 
pouches,  we  felt  like  people  who  find 
themselves  cut  out  of  a  rich  uncle's  will. 
The  job  was  a  dud.  The  haul  didn't  run 
over  $20,000,  including  some  custom- 
made  jewelry  that's  hard  to  fence.  The 
guys  were  so  disappointed  that  I  put 
$8,500  of  my  own  dough  into  the  kitty 
to  increase  the  cash,  and  then  took  all 
the  jewels  as  my  cut. 

I  secretly  blamed  Blue  for  the  flop 
and  was  determined  not  to  use  him 
again,  but  now  I  know  it  wasn't  his  mis- 
take. The  truck  with  the  hundred  grand 
made  its  run  that  night  all  right,  but  the 
train  had  come  in  early  for  the  first  time 
in  years.  We  must  have  been  sitting  in 
our  cars,  nervously  waiting,  when  the 
truck  with  the  cash  rolled  past  us. 

Returning  to  Los  Angeles  after  this 
dismal  flop,  with  Helen  trying  to  cheer 
me  up  by  telling  me  how  much  she  loved 
her  new  jewelry,  I  still  wasn't  sure  what 
I  wanted  to  do  next.  I  finally  snapped 
out  of  the  mood  and  slipped  back  into 
the  old  routine  for  a  while.  We  blasted 
a  couple  of  safes  and  fattened  our  bank 
accounts,  but  somehow  the  thrill  was 
gone.  I  couldn't  forget  the  speed  and  the 
danger  of  the  mail  robberies.  I  couldn't 
forget  those  fat  pouches  and  the  sus- 
pense as  we  dumped  out  the  loot.  It 
was  like  unwrapping  ?  lot  of  gifts  from 
people  we  didn't  know.  I  can  still  hear 
Helen  saying,  "Who  says  Christmas 
comes  but  once  a  year?" 
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had  planned  to  quit.   I  thought 

be  easy.   I  had  a  lot  of  money 

way  and  I  didn't  need  any  more. 

had  never  heard  of  me  and 

Id.    I   had  outsmarted  them. 

I  couldn't  quit.   Crime  had  ob- 

_ne.    It  was  running  through  my 

llllSke  a  disease    -but  I  didn't  want 

'  I  called  in  Bertsch,  Garibaldi. 

our  grease  artist  Cheeny  Gren- 

Lou,  and  told  them  to  get  set 

r  crack  at  the  mails. 

d  robbery  was  as  smooth  as 

It  was  merely  a  repeat  per- 

of  the  first  Los  Angeles  job. 

that   this   time  we   pulled   it    in 

ylight  right  at  the  height  of  the 

rush  hour.   Risky?  Not  at  all. 

rtsch  put  on  a  postman's  uniform 

iled   the   mail   truck   as   it  came 

os  Angeles  Street. 

remarkable    coincidence,    the 

the  same  man  we  had  muscled 

nths  before  on  the  other  stick- 

Ahy  he  fell  for  this  ruse,  I'll  never 

But  he  stopped  the  truck  and  Joe 

K     aboard  with  a  big  .45  in  his  hand. 

ver  couldn't  believe  his  eyes  when 

the  gat  and  asked  Joe  to  have  a 

But  Joe  wasn't  doing  anv   favors 

ly.     He  forced  him  to  drive  out 

ar  Street,  with  the  rest  of  us  in 

jse  behind.   We  parked  behind  a 

board  there,  transferred  the  mail 

ft  the   driver   handcuffed  to  the 
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almost  dark  now  and  we 
m  id  out  Sunset  Boulevard.  We  had 
;;  ed  to  borrow  an  empty  cottage 
rth  Belmont  Street  owned  by  an 
vorld  friend;  he  was  waiting  at  the 
s  we  pulled  up.  We  started  strip- 
«  bags  at  once,  working  by  lan- 
ght  because  the  electricity  had 
aywire.  and  we  built  a  roaring  fire 
"  eplace  to  burn  the  envelopes  and 

gs. 
room  was  a  shambles,  with  jewels, 
and  bonds  scattered  around  the 
hen  suddenly  someone  knocked 
back  door.    I  dived  headfirst  for 
rarest   door   and   the   other   guys 
like  quail.    The  owner  of  the 
answered  the  insistent  rapping 
heard   a   woman's   shrill   voice, 
:'s  going  on  in  there?  This  is  half 
>use  and  I  got  a  right  to  know." 
fellow  came  back  as  though  he'd 
ced  a  firing  squad.  "It's  my  wife.'' 
ispered.   "She  wants  to  come  in." 
Bertsch  snapped  the  barrel  on  his 
"Okay,  let  her  come,"  he  said, 
j,  no!"  the  guy  screamed.    "Not 
foe." 


"Aw  shut  up."  Joe  said,  "you  been 
wanting  to  get  rid  of  her  anyway." 

There  was  a  terrific  racket  at  the  hack 
door;  the  guv's  wife  \sas  waking  the 
neighborhood  with  her  shouts.  1  didn't 
know  what  to  do.  We  were  cooked  if  the 
woman  didn't  lay  off  the  noise. 

Joe  knew  it.  too.  and  he  shoved  the 
husband  out  of  his  path.  "I'm  gonna  let 
her  have  it,"  he  said.  "You  can  tell  the 
cops  she  bumped  hcrselt  " 

The  man  got  down  on  his  knees  and 
crawled  after  Joe.  clawing  at  him.  "No, 
Joe!  No!  No!"  The  tears  were  running 
down  his  face  and  he  was  sobbing  for  Joe 
to  give  him  a  chance  he'd  get  his  wife 
out  of  the  way.  he  didn't  want  her  to  die. 
I  couldn't  take  it  any  more.  We  were  in 
a  bad  jam,  but  killing  women  wasn't 
part  of  the  deal 

I  went  after  Joe  and  snatched  the  rod 
out  of  his  hand.  "Let's  scram,"  I  said. 
We  gathered  up  everything  and  ran  out 
to  the  car,  where  McGuire  was  sitting  at 
the  wheel.  The  last  time  I  saw  the  hus- 
band he  was  stumbling  toward  the  back 
door.  I  could  hear  him  croaking,  "Honey, 
honey  . . .  it's  all  right . . .  it's  all  right . . ." 

Rich  Pickings  This  Time 

We  sped  out  to  Hermosa  Beach, 
ditched  the  empty  sacks  in  a  vacant  lot 
and  finished  counting  the  take  the  next 
day.  It  was  another  great  haul — better 
than  two  hundred  thousand — and  we 
started  East  immediately  to  fence  the 
stuff.  Herb  Cox  hadn't  been  involved  in 
the  job — he  said  later  he  never  did  like 
ordinary  stick-ups — but  he  went  East 
anyway  just  to  help  out.  We  stopped  in 
Chicago  for  an  hour,  got  rid  of  5,000 
pounds  in  English  money  and  then  went 
on  to  New  York.  I  stayed  at  a  hotel  on 
34th  Street  until  we  finished  our  busi- 
ness; then  we  started  back  West  on  dif- 
ferent trains. 

It  was  about  a  week  before  Christmas, 
and  Helen  and  I  were  as  gay  as  a  couple 
of  kids  on  a  spree.  The  train  raced  across 
the  plains  and  we  sat  in  our  drawing 
room  with  a  bottle  of  bootleg  cham- 
pagne. I  kissed  her  and  told  her  that  next 
year  we'd  really  start  to  live.  Next  year 
we  would  quit.  Sure,  she  said.  Sure,  we 
will.  I  didn't  know  I  was  all  washed  up. 
I  didn't  know  I'd  never  kiss  her  again. 

Cox,  alone  on  another  train,  was  also 
feeling  good.  He  was  going  home  to  his 
wife  and  kids,  and  he  had  held  out  a  bag 
of  pennies  from  the  Fifth  Street  Store  job 
just  for  Christmas.  He  made  friends  with 
three  affable  guys  on  the  train,  played 
cards  with  them,  and  asked  them  to  drop 


"Do  you  know,  Ekins,  some- 
times  I   wish   I   could   swim" 
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*  I'm  Sick  of  Being  Called 
'Miss  Mistake !"' 


"I'm  the  Gal 
who  objects  I 


"Even  the  boss  has  started  in  calling  me 
Miss  Mistake'. . .  and  I'm  not !  If  this  office 
just  wasn't  so  noisy,  I  could  concentrate 
and  do  accurate  work  . . .  getting  things 
right  the  first  time,  too!  But  this  continu- 
ous clicking,  ticking,  humming,  and  talk- 
ing build  up  to  such  a  racket  that .  .  .  well, 
a  girl  can't  even  think  straight,  much  less 
work  efficiently!  And  all  because  of  this 
distracting  noise!  What  they  need  around 
here  is  some  peaceful,  working  quiet.  Then 
I  could  do  a  good  day's  work  without  er- 
rors and  overtime  hours." 
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*Tm  the  Chap 
who  can  stop  it! 


"Take  it  easy.  Miss  M.  Don't  boil  over  until  your  boss 
has  called  me  in  for  a  chat.  Perhaps  he  doesn't  know 
how  easy  it  is  for  me  to  eliminate  harmful  office- 
noise,  to  Sound  Condition  an  office  at  night  while 
the  employees  are  at  home.  Why  me,  especially? 

"I'm  a  member  of  the  largest  and  most  experienced 
Sound  Conditioning  organization  in  the  country. 
Acousti-Celotex  has  completed  over  200,000  ceil- 
ing installations  . .  .  more  than  any  other  company 
in  the  business!  We  supply  the  proper  materials  for 
every  kind  of  Sound  Conditioning  job.  If  you  arc 
interested  in  increasing  production  efficiency,  I'd 
like  to  give  you  a  free  analysis." 


GUARANTEED 


Offices,  stores,  schools,  banks,  churches,  and  factories  from  coast  to  coast  are  already 
enjoying  the  benefits  of  modern  Sound  Conditioning.  Acousti-Celotex  Tile,  for 
example,  can  immediately  increase  personnel  efficiency  up  to  10'/' ,  cut  employee 
turnover,  save  time  and  money  .  . .  daily!  And  you  can  paint  Acousti-Celotex  Tile 
repeatedly,  without  reducing  its  superior  sound  absorbing  efficiency! 

Celotex  has  back  of  it  the  years  of  scientific  research,  the  nationwide  organ- 
ization and  quality-proved  products  which  enable  your  distributor  to  guarantee  his 
work,  his  materials,  his  Sound  Conditioning  techniques.  For  the  name  of  your  local 
Acousti-Celotex  distributor  in  the  U.S.  or  Canada  and  a  FREE  copy  of  the  informa- 
tive booklet  "25  Questions  and  Answers  on  Sound  Conditioning,"  write  to  The 
Celotex  Corporation,  120  South  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago  3,  Illinois. 


Acousti-Celotex 


FOR   OFFICES    •     FACTORIES    •     BANKS    •     SCHOOLS    •     CHURCHES 
STORES    •     HOTELS    •     AND   HOSPITALS 
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LUCILLE  BILL'S  ^<z^W 


keeps  her  trim— 
keeps  her  going 


Vivacious  Lucille  Ball  takes  no  chances  with  her 
figure  ...  or  energy.  Picture  work  is  strenuous  Work  and  stars  need 
glamor  plus  plenty  of  zip.  That's  why  Miss  Ball  builds  a  diet  around  a 
quart  oj  milk  each  day!  By  substituting  milk  for  foods  which  might 
prove  fattening,  she  still  gets  many  necessary  vitamins  and  minerals. 
Try  Lucille  Ball's  Diet  Luncheon!  And  for  more  of  your  favorite  stars' 
daily  luncheon  menus,  ask  for  a  Free  Booklet  at  your  dairy. 


- 


And  here's  another  health  tip! 

When  you   buy  milk,  look  for  the  bottle  that's 

protected  by  the  sanitary  Sealright  Hood.  Every  drop 

of  milk  you  drink  passes  over  that   bottle's   pouring 

surface.  Because  the  Sealright  Hood  is  sealed  on  the 

bottle  under  sterile  heat,  it  completely  protects  this  vital 

pouring  surface  from  the  dairy  to  you  .  .  .  your  assurance  that 

the  milk  you  drink  is  as  clean  and  pure  as  when  it  was  bottled. 


MILK  BOTTLE  HOODS 


Sealright  Co.,  Inc.,  Fulton,  N.  Y.;  Kansas  City,  Kan.;  Sealright  Pacific  Ltd., 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.;  Canadian  Sealright  Co  ,  Ltd  ,  Peterborough,  Ontario,  Can. 

SPECIALISTS  IN  SANITARY  PACKAGES  FOR  FOOD  PRODUCTS 


around  at  his  house  sometime.  They 
said  they'd  be  delighted.  They  were  still 
with  him  when  he  got  to  L.os  Angeles. 
When  he  stuck  out  his  hand  to  say 
good-by.  they  grabbed  it  and  they  didn't 
let  go. 

"Cox,"  they  said,  "you're  under  ar- 
rest." 

I  was  at  home,  taking  it  easy  in  my 
pajamas.  It  was  two  nights  before  Christ- 
mas. 1  was  just  crawling  into  bed  when 
1  heard  someone  banging  on  the  front 
door.  1  looked  at  my  watch.  Two  in  the 
morning.  Maybe  it's  Cox,  1  thought.  1 
hadn't  seen  him  for  several  days.  The 
house  was  dark,  but  I  didn't  switch  on 
the  lights. 

1  walked  downstairs  softly.  Suddenly 
i  heard  voices.  Somebody  was  calling 
my  name  and  it  didn't  sound  like  Cox. 

Caught  in  a  Mantrap 

I  got  to  the  hall  and  something  heavy 
thudded  against  the  door.  The  house 
trembled,  and  wood  was  splintering.  My 
heart  pounded  and  1  thought  I  was  going 
to  be  sick.  I  ran  to  the  nearest  window 
and  peeked  out.  The  yard  was  full  of 
moving  shadows,  and  the  voices  were 
louder.  The  moon  came  out  from  behind 
some  clouds  and  I  saw  guys  with  guns. 
They  were  calling  me. 

"Come  out  with  your  hands  up,  Wil- 
son. Come  out,  Wilson.  Come  out. 
We're  government  agents,  Wilson.  Come 
out  with  your  hands  up.  You  haven't 
got  a  chance.  Come  out!" 

1  heard  them.  I  can  still  hear  them.  I 
opened  the  door  and  went  out. 

They  took  me  to  the  Federal  Building 
and  politely  put  me  through  the  jumps. 
But  I  didn't  talk.  I  yelled  for  a  law- 
yer and  told  them  it  must  have  been 
two  other  guys.  I  was  a  retired  minister, 
I  said.  I  didn't  know  they  had  Cox.  I 
didn't  know  he'd  been  singing  for  two 


days.  The  postal  agents  turned  rl 
to  the  local  cops  for  questioning! 
safecracking  )obs. 

The  cops  bustled  me  into  a  carl 
started  a  long,  fast  ride  toward  M 
20  miles  away.  I  was  going  to  be'f 
municado."  I  knew  what  that 
When  we  were  near  the  city  limitsl 
the  county  deputies  stopped  to  gel 
thing  at  his  house.  1  jumped  oull 
car  right  after  him,  bounded  o| 
sidewalk  and  raced  for  the  cor 
could  hear  the  guns  popping  a| 
slugs  ripped  by  coat.  1  ran  dc 
street  and  wheeled  into  an  allel 
other  slug  chipped  some  stone 
head,  but  I  made  it. 

I  was  gaining.  My  lungs  hur 
didn't  care.  1  was  free.  I  reached! 
of  the  alley  and  there  I  fell  flat) 
face.  1  was  stuck  in  two  feet  of  sc 
I  couldn't  move.  The  deputies  cai 
slapped  handcuffs  on  my  wris| 
marched  me  back  to  the  car. 

We  drove  three  miles  and  they  si 
the  car.  They  shoved  me  out  on  trj 
One  of  the  private  eyes  who  hacl 
along  slammed  his  fist  into  m\ 
teeth.  They  broke  off  and  I  spit  thJ 
They  socked  me  in  the  stomatj 
slugged  me  behind  the  neck.  "Ri[ 
dirty  rat,"  one  said.  "G'wan,  rl 
didn't  move.  They  slammed  mej 
Sure,  I  know.  I  had  it  coming^ 
knew  it,  too.  They  clipped  me 
jaw  and  I  folded  up.  By  the  tir 
around  to  clear  thinking  again,  I 
the  Los  Angeles  County  Jail. 

The  news  of  Cox's  and  my  captj 
around  before  the  government  wa] 
to  round  up  the  mob,  and  the  boy 
into  a  panic. 

Dr.  David  de  la  Pena  and  (1 
Hugh  Cosgrove,  spotters  for  the; 
killed  themselves  in  the  East.  My  \ 
Lou  skipped  town  two  jumps  ahl 
the  postal  inspectors  and  fled  40(1 


EATING- 


with  Charlotte  Adams 


Creamed  Spinach  from  Imhof's,  in  Germantown,  Pa. 


THERE  is  a  homespun  atmosphere 
about  Imhof's  that  struck  me  the 
minute  we  entered.  Whole  families 
were  chatting  and  dining.  Red  and 
\  "lite  checked  cloths  covered  the  ta- 
bles. Sturdy  dark  furniture  seemed 
to  complete  the  feeling  of  solidarity. 

Papa  Imhof's  restaurant  at  143 
Chelten  Avenue  in  Germantown, 
Pennsylvania,  is  really  family  and 
typically  German.  He's  the  boss. 
George,  one  of  his  sons,  is  the  chef, 
and  Ernest,  another,  is  a  captain  of 
waiters.  They  have  a  following  of 
substantial  Philadelphians  who  love 
to  bring  the  children  along. 

I  ordered  that  city's  great  spe- 
cialty, snapper  soup — a  rich  and 
satisfying  cup  of  it — for  a  starter. 
Then  came  kidney  stew  and  the 
best  creamed  spinach  I  have  ever 
had.   George  does  this  so  well  that 


1  got  his  recipe  to  pass  on  to  you. 
The  prices  are  reasonable.  Table- 

d'hote  dinners  range  from  $1.40  to 
$3  and  generous  cocktails  are  served 
from  the  small  bar. 

CREAMED  SPINACH 

4  cups  cooked,  ground  spinach 

2  Tbsp.  bacon  fat 

2  Tbsp.  finely  chopped  onions 

2  Tbsp.  flour 

1  cup  light  cream 

1  tsp.  salt 

Dash  freshly  ground  pepper 

i  tsp.  nutmeg 

Saute^  onions  in  bacon  fat  until 
golden  brown.  Add  flour  and  blend. 
Add  cream  and  stir  with  a  wire 
whisk  or  fork  until  thickened.  Add 
spinach  and  seasonings  and  blend 
thoroughly.  Serves  4. 
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17ream  kitchens  with  wished-for  price  tag: 


There's  more  pleasure  for  your  family  in  a  Youngs- 
town  Kitchen  than  any  other  home  equipment. 
A  gorgeous  kitchen  of  lifetime,  white-enameled  steel 
that's  just  right  for  you  is  created  by  arranging  a 
Youngstown  Kitchenaider  cabinet  sink  with  base  and 
wall  cabinets  and  accessories.  No  costly  remodeling! 

This  month  Youngstown  dealers  are  featuring  the 
lovely  kitchen  shown  above.  Stop  in  and  see  the  work- 
saving,  48"  twin-bowl  Kitchenaider  with  laundry- 
deep  second  bowl  (11").  Note  the  lavish  storage 
space,  wide  work  areas  .  .  .  the  "extra  touches" 
you're  sure  to  want.  Then  you'll  know  it's  Youngs- 


town for  you,  whether  you  build  or  remodel. 

The  price  is  like  a  wish  come  true.  A  Youngstown 
Kitchen  costs  only  a  FEW  DOLLARS  a  month, 
financing  through  dealer  or  bank.  No  wonder 
Youngstown  is  the  unquestioned  kitchen  leader! 

To  learn  the  name  of  a  nearby  factory-trained  dealer, 
call  Western  Union  by  number  and  ask  for  Operator 
25  ...  or  send   coupon. 

MULLINS    MANUFACTURING   CORPORATION 


WA  RR  EN,     OHIO 
World's     largest    Mahitl     of     Stool 


K  I  I  c  h  o  n  s 


jsaatiful  66"  twin-bowl  Kitchenaider-MuUin- 
\et  Combination  ("one  of  10  models).  Dishwash- 

k  and  food  preparation  are  wonderfully  easy. 

•  e  drawers,  two  huge  compartments.  One-piece 

?of  finest,  acid -resisting  porcelain  enamel.  Spar- 
"  ng  white  finish   blends  perfectly  with  modern 

•pliances  and  any  wall  and  floor  color  scheme. 


BY    MULLINS 


ke  magic!  Mullinaider electric gar- 
*ge  disposer  shreds  food  waste,  sends 
idown  the  drain.  Fits  all  Kitchen- 
lers.  Safe,  simple  operation.  Ask 
r    FREE    home    demonstration. 


I 

I     GET  THIS  EXCITING  BOOKLET!         Youngstown  Kitchens 


SEND  COUPON  TODAY! 


I 


bLM 


See  the  swinging  mixing-faucet  and 
speedy  rinse  spray.  Spray  reaches  all 
parts  of  sink  top  Great  for  dishwash- 
ing and  cleaning  vegetables.  Typical 
Youngstown    value.  See  your  dealer' 


20  pages  featuring  beautiful 
Youngstown  Kitchens  in  color. 
Full  details  of  Youngstown  units 
and  tips  on  arranging  a  new 
kitchen.  Enclose  10c  in  cash. 
No  stamps,  please. 

I   plan  to  build 

I   plan  to  remodel 

I  want  a  free  home  demon- 
stration   of   the    Mullinaider    ["" 


Mullins  Manufacturing  Corporation 

Dopt.  C-649,  Warren,  Ohio 

Please  send  me  your  Youngstown  Kitchen  booklet.  I  enclose   10c  in  cash, 

to  cover  cost  of  mailing. 


NAME 


(PLEASE    PRINT) 


ADDRESS 


CITY 


ZONE 


COUNTY 


STATE 


61 


62 
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There  is  a  lovely  Genuine 
Orange  Blossom  ring  design- 
ed to  complement  your  hand 
and  your  personality.  Their 
individuality  and  superior 
quality  are  yours  at  no  great- 
er cost  than  ordinary  rings. 
See   them  at   better   jewelers 


north  to  Vallejo,  where  an  old  fellow 
named  Tobe  Williams  ran  a  hospital  as 
a  refuge  for  guys  on  the  lam.  Grenager 
and  Garibaldi  jumped  all  the  way  to 
Memphis,  where  Lou  met  them  a  month 
later.  But  the  postal  agents  were  sniffing 
around  there,  too.  Lou  and  Garibaldi 
were  tipped  off  by  a  bellboy  and  beat  it 
without  taking  their  bags,  but  Grenager 
was  nabbed.  He  was  lugging  a  trunk 
that  contained  many  of  our  burglar  tools 
and  three  pints  of  nitroglycerin — and  he 
was  through  for  a  long,  long  time. 

Doc  Redding,  who  had  been  with  me 
from  the  start,  went  underground  and 
was  later  killed  in  Kansas  City.  Jack 
Peer,  the  Toledo  gorilla,  thought  he'd 
blow  just  one  more  safe  in  Ohio,  and  was 
smacked  dead  by  a  train  at  a  crossing 
while  running  from  the  cops.  Old-time 
peteman  George  Bisset  was  rubbed  out 
by  a  jealous  mobster  in  Detroit,  and 
Rhea  Rathman  took  too  many  sleeping 
pills  in  Miami  Beach.  The  rest  of  the 
guys  disappeared — but  not  for  long. 

The  Guy  Who  Talked  Too  Much 

Cox  and  I  were  in  jail.  I  had  lost  con- 
fidence in  Cox.  I  felt  he  had  turned  weak 
sister,  and  I  was  sure  of  it  after  I  found 
out  how  the  inspectors  had  got  the  tip- 
off.  It  seems  that  Cox  got  drunk  one 
night  with  a  neighbor  who  was  an  ex- 
convict — I'll  call  him  Johnny — and 
boasted  that  he  knew  a  thing  or  two 
about  a  certain  mail  robbery.  Cox  didn't 
give  names  or  details,  but  what  he  said 
was  enough. 

Two  weeks  later,  after  a  violent  quar- 
rel with  Cox,  Johnny  marched  downtown 
and  blabbed  to  the  postal  inspectors.  It 
was  the  first  clue  they  had,  and  they 
really  got  their  teeth  into  it.  They  shad- 
owed Cox  and  looked  into  his  bank  ac- 
count. They  opened  his  mail,  which  was 
full  of  double-talk  about  the  mob.  When 
the  agents  found  a  carbon  copy  of  the 
mail  loot  in  Cox's  safe-deposit  box — I 
don't  know  why  the  damn'  fool  kept  it — 
they  wasted  no  time  in  getting  out  to  his 
house.  There,  behind  the  davenport  in 
the  living  room,  they  found  all  the  news- 
paper clippings  on  the  first  robbery,  a  lot 
of  stolen  postage  stamps  and  the  telltale 
sack  of  pennies.  That  was  all  the  evi- 
dence they  needed  and  that  was  when 
they  started  tailing  Cox. 

I  didn't  know  how  much  he  had  spilled, 
but  I  remembered  that  Cox  had  a  fortune 
in  stolen  bonds  hidden  away  somewhere. 
I  was  short  on  cash  because  the  postal 
agents  had  seized  $20,000  in  currency 
from  my  box  at  the  Merchants  National 
Bank — and  I  knew  we'd  need  plenty  to 
fix  the  case. 

Helen  was  holding  about  $17,000  in 
cash  for  me,  and  I  offered  it  to  Cox — 
through  the  grapevine — if  he  would  let 
her  pick  up  the  bonds.  He  stalled  me,  so 
I  sent  Helen  on  a  desperate  search  for 
the  stuff.  I  had  a  hunch  she  could  find 
it  in  Detroit  at  the  home  of  Cox's  aunt, 
and  I  was  right.  But  Cox  double-crossed 
me.  He  told  the  postal  agents,  and  they 
won  the  race  to  Detroit.  The  bonds  were 
in  a  neat,  waxed  package,  and  they  were 
worth  exactly  $272,677.35.  It  was  a  nice 
haul  for  the  government. 

I  knew  that  those  uncanny  postal 
agents  would  have  me  embalmed  for 
good  in  no  time  at  all.  They'd  connect 
me  with  everything  but  the  Custer  mas- 
sacre. I  could  see  the  cards  were  stacked 
and  I  made  up  my  mind  to  break  out. 

It  took  three  months  to  arrange.  One 
bleak  Sunday  afternoon,  a  jailer  left  my 
cell  unlocked.  Herb  Cox  and  another 
federal  prisoner,  named  Eddie  O'Brien, 
got  out  of  their  cells  and  the  three  of  us 
started  across  the  Bridge  of  Sighs,  a  stone 
passageway  connecting  the  jail  to  the 
courthouse.  There  was  a  barred  door  at 
the  other  end,  but  I  had  hack  saws  for 
that.  All  the  while,  Helen  was  cruising 
around  outside  in  a  car.  and  there  was  a 
plane  waiting  to  fly  us  South.  I  sawed  the 
bars;  there  wasn't  a  sound  from  the  jail. 


O'Brien  crawled  through  the  hole  first 
and  stood  up. 

Suddenly  the  whole  world  exploded. 
The  courthouse  was  crawling  with  depu- 
ties and  they  all  blasted  at  once.  The 
slugs  spattered  the  walls  and  bounced  off 
the  bars.  O'Brien  hugged  the  wall  and 
threw  up  his  hands.  Cox  whirled  around 
toward  the  jail  and  I  squeezed  into  a  cor- 
ner. The  lead  was  drilling  little  patterns 
into  the  wall,  inches  away.  I  was  fin- 
ished. I  knew  it.  I  thought  they  wouldn't 
need  any  trial.  I  waited  for  the  next  one 
to  hit.  It  missed  me  and  I  heard  it  smack 
something.  Cox  stopped  running  and  he 
had  a  funny  smile  on  his  face.  He  rocked 
a  moment,  and  then  he  caved  in.  There 
was  blood  on  his  hands,  and  his  mouth 
bubbled.  He  was  dead  before  the  smoke 
cleared  away. 

They  said  they  found  a  gun  under 
Cox's  coat,  a  .38  wrapped  in  a  handker- 
chief, with  one  shot  fired.  They  beat  the 
hell  out  of  me  and  wrestled  me  into  a  cell. 
They  said  1  did  it.  They  said  I  killed  Cox. 
They  wrote  it  down  in  the  book — mur- 
der. They  said  I'd  swing  for  it. 

I  lay  around  in  the  tank  for  months; 
my  brain  was  on  fire.  So  I  was  king  of 
the  safecrackers.  I  was  the  guy  who  never 
left  a  clue  and  never  made  a  mistake.  I 
was  the  guy  with  the  hand-picked  mob. 
My  pals!  They  had  crawled  down  into 
their  holes  and  only  Helen  was  left.  She 
came  down  to  see  me  one  day  and  she 
looked  a  hundred  years  old.  I  told  her  I 
wasn't  going  to  do  any  rope  dancing. 
I  said  I'd  crash  out  of  the  crummy  joint 
if  it  killed  me.  I  told  her  to  get  me  a  gun 
at  any  price.  She  got  it,  for  a  thousand 
bucks.  I  waited  until  a  morning  in  Oc- 
tober when  Guard  Elmer  Condon  came 
past  my  cell. 

"Hey,  Elmer,"  I  said,  "I  got  some 
laundry.  Can  you  take  it?" 

"Sure,"  he  said.  "Shove  it  through  the 
bars." 

But  the  bundle  was  too  big,  as  I  had 
planned.  Condon  unlocked  the  door,  and 
I  slammed  the  laundry  in  his  face.  I  gave 
his  arm  a  terrible  twist  and  simultane- 
ously my  cellmates,  Adam  Ward  and 
Guido  Spingoli,  snatched  the  .45  from  his 
holster.  We  had  two  gats  now  and  didn't 
wait  for  a  reception.  We  tore  down  three 
flights  of  iron  stairs  and  bumped  into 
Henry  Purrier,  the  guard  at  the  street 
door.  I  told  Purrier  to  give  me  the  keys. 
I  said  I'd  kill  him.  But  he  had  guts  and 
told  me  to  go  to  hell.  Ward  had  a  brass 
faucet  in  his  hand,  wrapped  in  a  towel. 
He  swung  it  on  the  guard  and  knocked 
him  cold.  We  were  out. 

Worried  Fugitives 

It  was  still  dark  outside  and  we  raced 
down  the  street.  Just  at  that  moment  a 
car  pulled  up  to  the  curb;  there  were 
two  men  in  it  and  the  guy  at  the  wheel 
was  a  postman.  His  name  was  L.  M. 
Story  and  he  didn't  peep  when  we  put  the 
gats  on  him  and  told  him  to  start  driving. 
We  steered  him  way  out  into  the  country 
and  drove  around  and  around  until  we 
found  an  empty  rabbit  hutch.  We  shoved 
Story  and  his  friend  into  the  hutch.  Then 
we  sat  there  all  day,  beating  our  brains 
out  for  the  next  move. 

I  didn't  dare  call  Helen.  I  had  no  place 
to  go.  There  wasn't  a  friend  in  town  I 
could  trust.  Finally,  Spingoli  suggested 
we  hole  up  with  Tom  Garwood,  a  one- 
time safecracker  who  lived  not  far  away. 
We  waited  until  nightfall,  handed  the  jail 
keys  to  Story,  and  drove  off.  We  found 
Garwood's  house,  and  he  agreed  to  hide 
us  for  the  night.  We  fell  into  bed,  ex- 
hausted. 

It  was  almost  daylight  when  Gar- 
wood's sister  ran  into  our  room  and 
shook  me  like  a  mop.  "Get  up!"  she 
screamed.   "The  cops!" 

We  grabbed  our  rods  and  looked  out- 
side. It  was  no  use.  There  were  twenty 
deputies  surrounding  the  house,  and  they 
had  more  guns  than  a  duck  club.  We 
went  out  with  our  hands  up. 
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The  all-purpose  shirt  with    Tail 
Fit."  At  leading  stores  everyw 

Made  only  by  the 
NORWICH  KNITTING  COM 
Norwich,  New  York 


Relieve 
Constipatioi 
Pleasantly! 
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No  more  han 
bad-tastinglt 
atives!  Relie 
constipati 
pleasantly  wi 
Ex-Lax !  It  tastes  wonderf  ul-li 
delicious  chocolate.  No  other  Is 
ative  brings  you  relief  mo 
pleasantly  or  more  effectively 

Ex-Lax  is  the  dependable  la 
ative  many  doctors  use  in  tht 
practice.  Ex-Lax  is  easy  on  t 
system  —  it  works  gently,  do, 
fortably  and  brings  you  su> 
effective  relief. 

When  you  or  the  children  ne 
relief,  take  Ex-Lax  —  Americt 
most  widely  used  laxative.  Ai 
Ex-Lax  is  still  only  lOtf.  There 
no  better  laxative  at  any  prit 

When  Nature  'forgets' 
remember 

EX- LAX 

THE  CHOCOLATED  LAXATP 
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Jn't  know  how  they  found  us  and  1 
care.  My  lite  seemed  to  be  run- 
jut.  Helen  scrambled  all  over  the 
ry  raising  dough  on  the  stuff  we 
i,  and  before  my  trial  was  over  we 
$200,000.  I  gave  District  Attorne) 
fifty  grand,  and  maybe  it  saved 
k.  I  don't  know.  The  jury  found 
ilt  >  of  killing  Cox  and  ga\e  me  life. 
or  murder.  They  toss  you  into  a 
d  throw  the  key  away.  1  said  at 
me  I'd  rather  swing.  I  moped 
d  the  jail  lor  months,  hoping  some 
mob  would  show  up.  But  the\ 
came,  and  1  tried  to  beat  the  bars 
more. 
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stool  pigeon  tipped  oil  the  guards. 

e>  ransacked  my  cell.  When  Helen 

about  it,  she  broke     She  dragged 

t  around  day   after  day,  but  her 

was  dead.  We  were  finished  and  we 

knew  it.    One  day  she  didn't  come. 

heard  she  was  home  in  bed.    1  sent 

>rs,  but  they  didn't  know  what  was 

g     I  knew.    1  uever  saw   her  again 

a  week   later  she  was  gone.     Ihey 

dn't  even  let  me  go  to  the  funeral. 

The  Mob  Is  Hunted  Down 

was  nothing  left  for  me  after 
n  died. 

at  down  with  the  postal  inspectors 
igreed  to  tell  them  all  1  knew.  I  was 
r  about  the  guys  in  the  mob  and  I 
{oing  to  close  up  the  books  I  went 
n  Quentin  and  waited  for  the  gov- 
ern to  run  them  down.  It  took  al- 
ri\e  years,  but  the  post-office  dicks 
y  caught  up  with  them.  Charlie  Mc- 
couldn't  stand  the  suspense  and 
kndered  to  take  his  Atlanta  rap. 
rtsch.  Garibaldi  and  Blue  were 
t  to  Cincinnati,  and  I  was  in  the 
courtroom  when  they  swaggered 
go  on  trial.  They  spotted  me  right 
v  and  they  went  white,  like  kids  in  a 
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haunted  house.  They  changed  their  pleas 
to  guilt)  at  once  and  wont  oil  to  Mlanta. 
swearing  they'd  kill  me  it  some  of  the 
cons  at  San  Quentin  didn't  get  me  Bret 
Some  oi  the  cons  did  ti  \  l'he\  mauled 
me  once  in  the  prison  yard  and  later  shot 
a  poisoned  anow  into  mv  neck.  The 
gang   had    hoods    prowling   the    railroad 

\ards  whenever  the  government  moved 
me  around,  mw\  maybe  they  're  still  on  mj 
trail  Rut  Bertsch  and  Blue  won't  do  the 
job.    Hlue  got  his  first,  driving  home  in 

Chicago  one  night    rhe  typewrite!  boys 

came  along  in  a  big  sedan,  and  Joe  never 
got  to  read  what  the)  wrote  on  his  chest 
lwo  weeks  later  Bertsch  was  entertain- 
ing some  CUtieS  in  a  I  o\  1  ake  bai  when 
a  couple  o\  gu\s  in  long  black  coats  shot 
the  gold  toothpick  out  o(  his  mouth. 

\nd  my  brothet  1  ou?  He  went  out  in 
Toledo  one  night  to  blow  a  Standard 
Oil  safe  a  job  1  had  warned  him  against 
long  before.  Snow  was  tailing  on  High 
Street  when  I  ou  went  in  to  muscle  the 
night  watchman  maybe  his  lingers  were 
cold  and  slow.  The  guard  pulled  a  rod; 
so  did  Lou.   They  shot  each  other  dead. 

Not  long  alter  1  got  this  news  at  San 
Quentin.  a  guard  came  to  my  cell  tow- 
ing a  tired  old  man  in  prison  gray.  The 
man  was  new,  and  scared.  I  had  seen  him 
before  and  he  knew  me  right  away. 

"Hello.  Herb.''  he  said. 

"Hello.  Asa  " 

He  was  the  district  attorney  who  had 
sent  me  up;  the>  had  caught  him  taking  a 
bigger  bribe  than  the  one  he  got  from  me. 

What  is  it  they  say — that  crime  doesn't 
pay.'  The\  must  be  right — it  paid  me 
nothing  but  grief.  I  spent  20  years  be- 
hind the  walls  and  came  out  broke.  It 
killed  my  girl  and  killed  my  brother.  It 
brought  suicide  and  bullets  and  bars  to 
20  of  my  friends.  But  1  see  by  the  papers 
that  the  pete  boys  are  still  around,  work- 
ing on  safes  and  vaults.  I  guess  they 
don't  know  what  I  know.  Do  you  think 
they'll  learn.'  the  end 


Tm  going  to  help  Mother  with  the 
dishes  and  I  don't  want  to  hear 
any  loud  bangs   while  I'm   gone" 
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Cool  summer  comfort  with  a  standardized  tropical  worsted 

suit.  The  superb,  lightweight  worsted  cloth  by  Garfield 

always  meets  the  same  high  standard  of  quality.  Each  careful 

stitch  by  Merit  is  made  with  the  same  standardized 

precision.  The  result  is  refreshing  summer  clothing  that 
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KNOW  YOUR  TRUE  LOVE  BY  HIS  HAT 


wears  Tampax 

. . .  that  socially  alert  woman 
whose  poise  you  have  admired 
and  perhaps  envied 


t/  The  secret  of  feminine  poise 
is  the  knowledge  that  "every- 
thing is  right" — seen  or  un- 
seen. And  on  those  critical  days each  month, 
Tampax  can  be  a  helpful  contributor  to 
that  feeling  of  surety  and  confidence. 
For  Tampax  is  "another  kind"  of  monthly 
sanitary  protection — neat,  dainty  and 
compact  beyond  the  dreams  of  users  of 
the  older  belt-arid -pin  type. 

Invented  by  a  doctor,  Tampax  is  worn 
internally  and  is  only  one-ninth  the  bulk 
of  the  other.  Made  of  pure  surgical  ab- 
sorbent cotton,  it  comes  in  slender  in- 
sertion-applicators, and  the  wearer  does 
not  feel  it  when  in  place.  You  needn't 
even  remove  it  during  a  tub,  a  shower  or 
a  swim! 

Be  like  millions  of  other  modern  girls 
and  women — try  Tampax.  No  pins  or 
belts.  No  odor  or  chafing.  No  embarrass- 
ment at  disposal  time.  Tampax  can  cause 
no  ridge-lines  under  dresses,  slacks  or 
swim  suits.  Sold  at  drug  and  notion  coun- 
ters in  3  absorbencies:  Regular,  Super, 
Junior.  Average  full  month's  supply  will 
slip  right  into  purse.  Look  for  Tampax 
Vendor  in  restrooms  throughout  the 
United  States.  Tampax  Incorporated, 
Palmer,  Mass. 
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winding  stairway.  "Stood  up  pretty  good, 
hasn't  it?" 

"It  had  to,"  said  Mrs.  Atkinson  with 
a  faint  smile. 

He  nodded.  He  coughed  and  said, 
"Uh,  Dolan,  the  real-estate  man,  sent 
me."  He  smiled  wistfully.  "Understand 
you're  selling  the  place." 

"Yes,  we  are." 

"Always  admired  this  house.  The  wife 
used  to  laugh  when  I'd  come  home  and 
rave  about  it.  She  never  hoped  to  see 
the  day  when  I  might  buy  it." 

"But  Mr.  Dolan  should  have  told 
you."  Mrs.  Atkinson  was  regretful.  "This 
is  a  very  big  house  and  I'm  afraid  we 
have  to  ask  a  very  big  price  for  it." 

"Sure."  He  gazed  about.  "Dolan  told 
me  the  price,  and  it's  worth  it.  They 
don't  build  'em  like  this  any  more.  They 
couldn't — not  for  double  the  money." 

Mrs.  Atkinson  was  digesting  the  fact 
that  a  house  painter  was  able  to  buy  a 
house  that  she  must  sell. 

" — always  knew  I'd  be  in  the  dough 
someday,"  Mr.  McLean  was  saying.  "A 
contractor  stands  to  make  big  money, 
but  I  didn't  know  I'd  hit  the  jack  pot  so 
soon.  But  what  with  a  couple  of  lucky 
investments  and  all,  and  getting  a  lot  of 
these  projects  on  account  of  I  can  always 
line  up  the  men  to  do  the 
work — my  boys,"  he  said 
happily,  "stick  with  me. 
I'll  say  that — " 

Mrs.  Atkinson  was  due 
at  the  hair-dresser's  shortly 
and  her  attention  wan- 
dered, to  be  jerked  back. 

" — all  of  them  except 
Stevie.  You  remember 
Stevie,  don't  you?" 

"Yes,  of  course,"  she 
said  smoothly,  "I  remem- 
ber Stephen.    How  is  he?" 

If  Mr.  McLean  had 
hoped  to  fix  her  with  a 
roguish  eye  he  saw  at  once 
that  he  was  mistaken. 

"Kids!"  he  muttered  and 
shook  his  head.  He  asked 
her  chattily  what  she 
thought  about  them  flying 
back  and  forth  across  the 
country  like  a  flock  of 
damned  birds,  and  took 
her  startled  look  for  one  of 
indignation. 

"If  you'll  pardon  the 
language,"  he  said  and  got 
past  that  with  more  talk. 
"It's  kind  of  a  blow,  you 
might  say,  me  not  having 
Stevie  go  in  with  me  now 
that  he's  through  college." 
And  Mr.  McLean  chuckled 
again.  "I  tell  him  teach- 
ing's a  sissy  job,  but  I  guess 
if  that's  what  he  wants  he's 
earned  it — what  with  the 
war  and  all." 

"Yes,  I  see." 

Somewhat  frustrated, 
Mr.  McLean  examined  the 
inside  of  his  hat,  rubbed  an 
elbow  over  an  invisible 
spot  on  the  brim,  and 
cleared  his  throat.  "Look 
— you  going  to  mind  hav- 
ing— uh — working  people 
like  us  maybe  live  in  your 
house — " 

"Oh,  Mr.  McLean!"  She 
was  sweetly  hurt.  "But — 
and  I'm  sure  this  is  some- 
thing you  haven't  thought 
of — one  of  the  reasons 
we're  selling  is  the  servant 
problem,  and  when  your 
wife  realizes  the  number 
of  rooms — " 

"Don't  you  worry  about 
that,"     he     said     heartily. 


Continued  from  page  1 7 

"The  wife  doesn't  have  a  lazy  bone  in 
her  body.  We  got  three  girls — three 
girls  and  three  boys — and  she  brought 
'em  up  right.  I  mean — they're  all  used 
to  pitching  in — " 

"Sometimes,"  laughed  Mrs.  Atkinson, 
"1  think  everyone  should  be  brought  up 
to  'pitch  in.'  "  It  had  never  occurred  to 
her  before. 

"Well,  now,  I  don't  know.  It's  kind  of 
nice  to  think  of  ladies  like  you  that  never 
had  to  lift  their  hand.  In  a  big  booming 
country  like  the  U.S.  there  ought  to  be 
some  people,"  he  grinned,  "I  was  going 
to  say  that  could  afford  to  be  classy  but 
my  kids  don't  like  that  word.  Well" — 
he  held  his  hat  in  one  hand  now  and 
banged  it  gently  against  his  knee — "I 
won't  keep  you.  I  just  wanted  to  be  sure 
it  was  all  right  with  you  if  I  go  ahead 
with  Dolan." 

The  heavy  door  closed  easily  on  its 
precise  hinges,  and  Mrs.  Atkinson  stood 
there  alone  for  a  moment.  She  took  it 
well.  But  of  course  it  would  not  do.  In 
fact  she  would  not  have  it.  Her  violet 
eyes  glinted  as  she  walked  across  the 
hall  and  stood  at  the  foot  of  the  stair- 
way.   Her  hall.  .  .  . 

Oh,  yes,  she  remembered  Stephen. 
Over  there,  high  on  a  scaffold,  she  had 
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first  seen  him.  And  she  had  been 
tivated  by  him.  Like  a  young  go< 
had  told  Quinby  humorously,  up 
among  his  clouds,  with  his  head  of 
brown-yellow  curls,  his  six  feet  t\ 
three  emphasized  by  his  painter's 
alls.  But  there  had  been  nothing  ami 
in  the  spectacle  Ellen  began  to  ma  « 
herself. 

They  should  have  known  that  ncj| 
would  ever  have  come  of  it.   No  vm 
than  others  of  her  generation,  E!lei 
been  wild  enough  at  seventeen,  and 
able  to  manage  her  own  affairs,  1 
you. 

Her  affairs  that  summer  seven 
ago  had  consisted  of  hanging  aroun 
godlike  young  painter,  of  whee 
pitchers  of  lemonade  from  the  busy 
ants  for  him,  of  sitting  on  the  bai 
with  scuffed  saddle  shoes  danglin 
skirt  too  short,  her  hair  in  a  long 
to  her  shoulders. 

Mrs.  Atkinson  had  spoken  sharp 
Ellen  while  the  boy  stared  down 
quite  disrespectful  smile.  Mrs.  A 
had  not  been  seriously  worried — m 
til  Kate  Warner  called  her  up.  To 
it  was  a  joke  that  little  Ellen  was  r 
ing  some  boy,  McLean  his  name  w; 
the  Warner  house.  A  big  wholesome 
said  Kate  - —  good-loc 
too,  but  not  knowing 
from  Adam  she  tho 
she'd  better  check. 

Hurried  plans  were 
ing   formed  to   put  I 
in    school    in    Switzer 
when,  abruptly,  the  w 
thing  was  over.  And  it 
turned  out  to  be  the 
possible     experience 
Ellen.     It  had  scared 
With  a  dawning  com 
sense    hardly    to    be 
pected,  she  had  seen  w 
her  recklessness  might 
her.     And  there  had  1 
no  moodiness.     Smilii 
new    remote    little 
Ellen    would    not    dis 
Stephen  McLean,  but 
change   in   her  was  c 
plete  and  very  gratify 
From  then  on  she  was 
operative,  entirely  amis 
and  slipped   back   rea 
into    companionship 
her  own  group,  the  I 
and  girls  she  had  growi 
with  .  .  . 

Affection  warming 
eyes,  Mrs.  Atkinson  v 
upstairs.  She  would  I 
Quinby  call  the  real-es 
man  in  the  morning, 
was  unthinkable — in 
house.  .  .  . 

Several  hours  later 
drove  back  into  the  gar 
and  saw  that  Ellen's 
was  there.  It  was  aire 
sold,  but  Ellen  was  to  h 
the  use  of  it  for  three  m 
weeks. 

Upstairs  Ellen's  sho 
was  going  forcefully, 
wisp  of  bridesmaid's  gc 
was    spread    out    on 
bed. 

Mrs.  Atkinson  slip 
out  of  her  mink  coat — 
— lighted  a  cigarette 
sat  down.  In  a  mom 
Ellen  emerged  swathed 
yards  of  bath  toweling. 

"Hiya,    cutie-pie," 
Ellen.      "I   see   you   h 
your  wedding  face  on 
ready    for   the   big   ck 
bake?" 

This  was  the  kind  of  t 
which  had  been  so  irri 
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The  sportsman  &*«rlf  „„.,  iB  lhr 

"outdoor1*  type  ...  if  he  likes  "he-man'"  accessories  .  . . 

he'll  go  hook,  line  ami  sinker  for  this  handsome 

leather-and -metal  set  of  Tie  Kar.  $2..">0,  and 

Cuff  Links.  $3.50.    They've  got  plenty  of  the 

"Hold  Look"  so  popular  today.  Set.  |6,  plus  Led.  tax. 

T*eS    MAKE   THE    ^  CLOTH_ 

-°  p,ccessoR,es  MA<e  trte  clothes 


MAKES  THE    FINEST  ACCESSORIES 


Dad  .  . .  slaving  in  a  hot  office  all  da)  long!  How  his 
eves  will  sparkle  when  you  give  him  a  pair  of 
these  fine  lliekok  Ribbon  Initial  Suspenders  on 
Father's  Day!  Even  in  his  shirt  Bleeves  hell  look 
like  an  "important  e\eeuti\e."  $2.50. 
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i£\now  this  pleasant  [^  )))  fellow? 
Often  he  is  qood-naturedly  cussed, 
but  always  deeply  respected  because 
millions  the  world  around  trust  him 


to  cjet  them  up   mjnr*  on  time,  keep 


them  on  time  .  .  .Yes,  this  is  Big  Ben 
.  .  .the  best  known,  best  loved  alarm 
clock  in  the  world  ! 


Three  Big  Bens  to  choose 

from.    Big  Ben  Loud  Alarm, 

above,  has  a  "fire  alarm"  call,  and  a 

tick  you  can  hear.  $4.75.  Big  Ben  Chime 

Alarm  has  a  quiet  tick,  and  a  2-voice  alarm.  S5.75. 

Big  Ben  Electric,  with  his  pleasing  gong  alarm,  is  $8.95. 

With  luminous  dials  these  clocks  are  priced  at  one  dollar 

more.  Prices  quoted  do  not  include  tax,  and  are  subject  to  change. 

WESTCIOX,   lo  Sclle-Peru,  III.;  in  Conodo,  Western  Clock  Co.,  lid.,  Peterborough,  Ont.  'Trade  Mork  Reg.  U.  S.  Pot.  Oil. 


ing  in  the  adolescent  Ellen,  but  it  was 
not  unattractive  in  an  Ellen  who  had 
threatened  to  become  a  shade  too  sedate. 

Some  other  time  she  would  tell  Ellen 
about  the  McLeans  who  so  amusingly 
planned  to  move  in  here,  in  here  with 
their  huge  family.  Ellen's  humor  could 
take  disconcerting  forms.  "More  power 
to  them — I  hope  I'm  here  to  pipe  them 
over  the  side,"  or  something  like  that,  she 
would  say. 

Struggling  into  an  unaccustomed  gir- 
dle, fastening  garters  to  the  cobweb  tops 
of  invisible  stockings,  Ellen  chattered, 
scrupulously  remembering  everything 
about  the  bride's  luncheon  today,  the 
screamingly  funny  rehearsal  last  night, 
which  her  mother  would  want  to  hear. 
Yes,  the  ushers  were  a  presentable  crew 
— Julian,  of  course,  and  Ann's  brother. 
The  other  four  were  from  California 
where  the  Blairs — Bob's  family — lived. 
Bob  was  the  bridegroom. 

Ellen  reached  for  the  filmy  slip. 

"I  warn  you,  darling,"  Mrs.  Atkinson 
said.  "I'm  going  to  be  very  tiresome 
about  your  wedding.  The  Warners  are 
spending  thousands  on  Ann's  wedding 
and  I  think  it's  a  great  mistake  for  them 
to  be  careless,  slipshod  really,  about  it. 
But  that's  the  way  people  are  about  ev- 
erything today — all  the  graceful  tradi- 
tions seem  to  be  too  much  trouble.  I 
want  people  to  remember  your  wedding 
as  being  absolutely  perfect." 

Ellen  was  leaning  to  the  mirror,  re- 
moving powder  from  her  silky  sable  eye- 
brows, so  much  darker  than  her  blond 
hair.  Not,  perhaps,  beautiful,  she  gave 
the  effect  of  beauty,  with  those  lovely 
little  hollows  beneath  her  high  cheek- 
bones, her  mouth  generous  and  tender. 

"You  and  Julian,"  said  her  mother, 
smiling  indulgently,  "can  be  as  delirious 
as  you  want,  and  I'll  see  that  there  isn't 
a  flaw." 

Turning,  Ellen  seemed  pale.  But  that 
was  because  her  blue  eyes,  always  deep- 
ening under  emotion,  were  quite  black 
as  she  gazed  at  her  mother.  She  did  not 
find  the  right  words  at  once,  hesitated, 
and  then  smiled  tremulously.  "Julian," 
she  said  in  a  low  voice,  "is  the  grandest 
guy  who  ever  stood  in  shoe  leather." 

"Oddly  enough,"  said  Mrs.  Atkinson, 
laughing,  "that's  just  what  I  think.  Now 
I'd  better  get  dressed  myself." 

"Fine,"  said  Ellen  easily.  "I'll  model 
for  you  when  I'm  ready." 

WELL  pleased,  Mrs.  Atkinson  went 
to  her  own  room.  She  had  not 
pushed  this  thing.  All  she  had  done  was 
include  Julian  in  small  dinner  parties, 
suggest  that  Ellen  and  Julian  use  concert 
tickets  she  had,  little  things  like  that.  If 
either  of  them  had  shown  the  least  re- 
luctance she  would  have  dropped  it. 
Julian  was  only  a  few  years  older  than 
Ellen,  a  good-looking  clever  young  law- 
yer who  spent  a  great  deal  of  time  with 
his  parents'  friends.  It  was  as  though 
Ellen,  in  her  new  maturity,  had  been 
waiting  for  him,  Ellen  who  at  twenty- 
four  had  had  dates  with  some  of  the 
really  big  fortunes  in  the  city,  and  had 
let  chance  after  chance  slip  by. 

The  blue  cocktail  suit  had  been  just 
a  touch  too  extreme  last  year,  but  it  was 
very  good  this  year,  and  Mrs.  Atkinson's 
hat  was  new.  She  was  sorry  that  Quinby 
had  refused  to  wear  formal  clothes,  his 
high  silk  hat.  There  were  so  few  oppor- 
tunities, it  seemed,  for  that  kind  of  thing, 
and  he  wore  a  silk  hat  as  few  men  could. 

"Not  necessary  at  all,"  Quinby  had 
said,  "we're  not  even  relatives.  I  sup- 
pose I  can't  get  out  of  wearing  it  for 
Ellen's  wedding,  but  after  that  I  think 
I'll  give  it  to  the  missionaries." 

After  that — as  though  there  would  not 
be  anything  at  all  for  them  after  Ellen's 
wedding.  That  was  stupid,  but  then 
Quinby  was  often  stupid.  They  had  lost 
a  great  deal,  but  not  everything,  not 
their  friends,  not  their  solid  position  in 
this  old  city.  When  they  secured  exactly 
the  right  apartment  they  could  five  very 


nicely,    entertaining    at    their    vtl 
clubs,    which   Quinby    said    they 
probably  manage  to  keep. 

Her  bath  over,  she  was  almost  | 
when  she  heard  Quinby  come  intl 
room.  The  door  between  was  opeil 
he  called  out,  "Hello.  Just  once[ 
lightly  with  the  razor,  a  quick  st| 
and  I'll  be  ready." 

"All  right,  dear." 

At  her  dressing  table,  Mrs.  Atkj 
looked  like  a  woman  who  is  intei 
giving  the  finishing  touches  to  her  i 
hands.    In  reality  she  was  consid 
the  fact  that  Quinby's  attitude,  of 
might  indicate  that  she  had  lost  hir 
And  she  was  wondering  if  she 
mind  very  much.    She  glanced 
mirror. 

"We're  a  couple  of  choice  dishes,'! 
Ellen  observing  her  from  the  dooJ 

Her  mother  turned  and  regarded 
with  a  slow  satisfied  smile.  "Yo\ 
anyway." 

And   it   was   not   only   the   exqj 
frock  that  fitted  so  sweetly,  or  the 
gay  of  bridesmaid's  flowers.    EllerJ 
excited.  Her  eyes  spilled  light,  her  elf 
were  faintly  flushed. 

"Thanks,  chum.  The  Warners'  c!j 
feur  is  here,"  she  said  and  swept 

A  FEW  minutes  later  Quinby  car 
complaining  that  he  had  not 
look  at  Ellen  before  she  left.   Witl 
right  light  touch  Mrs.  Atkinson  tolc 
who  had  been  here  this  morning  to| 
at  the  house,  identifying  Mr.  McLea 
him.  Quinby  snorted. 

"Funny  damn'  thing,"  he  said, 
move  out  and  they  move  in." 

"Not  quite.  We  could  hardly  dol 
to  the  Tealls,  and  the  other  peoplp 
the  street.  It  wouldn't  be  fair." 

"Fair?  Everyone's  getting  out- 
big  houses  are  anachronisms.  AncT 
Tealls  afe  old — they  said  themsl 
they  didn't  care  whom  we  sold  to  sol 
as  we  didn't  pull  the  place  down  to| 
taxes." 

"They'd  care  very  much,"  she 
walking  to  the  highboy,  "if  they  f<j 
themselves  next  door  to  a  large  fa 
of  noisy  ill-bred  youngsters." 

"Oh,  the  Tealls  always  liked  kids.  I 
not  many  people  have  the  kind  of  m| 
to  buy  this  house." 

His  humor  was  always  a  little  obi 
"Money,"  said  Mrs.  Atkinson  ge| 
"isn't  everything." 

The  drawer  of  the  highboy  open] 
took  a  moment  to  select  a  pail 
matching  gloves,  aware  of  his  stan| 

"This,"  said  Quinby  with  mock 
ness,  "from  you!" 

She  found  herself  considering  the| 
that  very  few  people  did  have  the 
of  money  to  buy  this  house — if  she  cl 
impress  on  Mr.  Dolan  that  the  hi 
must  not  be  shown  to  anyone  until  I 
Ellen's  wedding,  so  that  there  need  bl 
contact  with  the  McLeans — and  shel 
Quinby  could  go  on  a  cruise,  perrj 
while  it  was  being  dismantled. 

"You  know,"  she  said  gaily,  clcl 
the  drawer  and  pulling  on  her  glovel 
think  we'll  have  fun,  once  we  get  ril 
this  house.  We'll  be  free,  we  can  til 
— if  we  save  on  other  things — 

Quinby  looked  at  her  with  sometl 
like  approval.  He  had  always  liked! 
in  her  lighthearted  moods,  never  thl 
ing  that  she  had  less  and  less  to  be  li| 
hearted  about! 

"Hurry,  dearest,"  said  Mrs.  Atkin| 
"or  we'll  be  late  for  what  Ellen 
the  big  clambake." 

He  gave  her  a  quick  half  smile, 
her  coat  for  her  and  patted  her  shoull 
They  went  down  the  wide  stairway! 
gether.  Yes,  she  would  mind  very  n\ 
if  she  lost  Quinby.  .  .  . 

The  church  was  packed,  a  solid  rj 
of  feathers  and  furs  and  mingling 
perfumes.   They  were  not  actually 
since  the  white  canvas  was  not  laid  I 

Dear  Julian,  so  at  home  in  his  cl 
way,  his  Ascot  tie  knotted  precisely,  [ 
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watching  for  them,  his  fine  dark  eyes  a 
little  anxious.  Not  tall.  Julian  had  the 
good  small  head  of  intellect,  and  a 
kindly  ironic  mouth. 

"Friend  of  the  bride,"  said  Mrs.  At- 
kinson blandly. 

"And  the  name,  please?"  murmured 
Julian,  offering  his  arm.  "That's  some 
hat,  Dolly."  She  and  Julian  were  the 
best  of  friends. 

"Thank  you,  darling,"  she  said.  "I 
wasn't  quite  sure." 

As  old  and  intimate  friends  of  the 
Warners,  the  Atkinsons  were  far  down 
the  aisle,  on  the  left,  past  the  ribboned 
pews.  She  and  Julian  moved  forward 
leisurely. 

"You  don't  often  make  a  mistake,  in 
hats  or  anything  else,"  said  Julian.  "And 
you'd  be  very  unhappy  if  other  people 
made  them." 

SHE  smiled  at  him  as  he  handed  her 
into  the  pew,  where  there  was  barely 
room,  and  then  blinked.  Julian  was  not 
given  to  such  pointless  remarks.  Quinby 
crowded  in  beside  her,  asking  her  in  a 
loud  wr.isper  if  she  wanted  to  sit  on  the 
outside.  She  shook  her  head,  smiled 
and  nodded  to  the  right  people,  allowed 
her  eyes  to  slide  off  other  faces  turned 
to  hers.  Kate  and  Gus  Warner  had  some 
of  the  weirdest  friends. 

Almost  immediately  one  of  the  strange 
ushers,  from  California,  passed  with 
Kate — handsomely  but  somewhat  too 
youthfully  clad  in  one  of  the  larger-size 
pink  outfits — on  his  arm.  Mrs.  Atkin- 
son smiled  with  pleased  guilt  at  Quinby. 
They  were  just  in  time,  after  all. 

Kate  was  in  her  seat,  now.  The  usher 
was  a  splendid-looking  boy.  tall  indeed, 
with  yellow-streaked  hair.  He  had  a  good 
profile.  The  organ  music  swelled.  Then 
Julian  and  Ann's  brother  went  briskly 
up  the  aisle  to  the  chancel,  where  they 
stooped  to  the  neat  white  folds  of  the 
canvas,  seized  the  ends  and  walked  back, 
careful  to  keep  it  in  a  straight  line. 

A  hush  settled  over  the  church,  and 
the  organ  crashed  into  the  solemn  heart- 
shaking  proclamation  that  the  bride  was 
here.  Every  head  swiveled  and  an  audi- 
ble sigh  went  up.  Mrs.  Atkinson  allowed 
herself  a  brief  moment  of  not  altogether 
conventional  emotion. 

Oh,  dear,  why  didn't  Gus  keep  well  to 
the  left,  so  that  Ann's  train  would  remain 
on  the  canvas? — that's  what  the  canvas 
was  for.  A  dark,  flashing  girl,  Ann  was 
a  very  picturesque  bride;  a  little  too 
eager,  too  ardent  perhaps,  her  eyes  al- 
ready on  the  groom  at  the  altar.  And 
(really  this  was  too  bad)  the  best  man 
was  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  groom — 
they'd  be  sorry  about  that.  But  they  did 
not  seem  to  be  sorry  at  all  as  they  blithely 
changed  positions  and  a  murmur  of 
laughter  went  through  the  church.  So 
unbecoming — and  no  gloves  on  either  of 
them.  You  would  hardly  call  the  groom 
distinguished — all  that  red  hair — nou- 
veau  riche,  no  doubt.  The  only  one  of 
the  strange  young  men  who  was  at  all 
distinctive  was  the  one  who  had  taken 
Kate  down.  Goodness,  Gus's  part  was 
over  and  why  didn't  he  sit  down  instead 
of  grinning  around  like  that? 

These  little  gaucheries  kept  her  pleas- 
antly interested,  and  it  seemed  no  time 
to  Mrs.  Atkinson  until  the  organ  pealed 
forth  once  more,  joyously  now.  This 
was  Ann's  moment  and  she  did  very 
creditably,  poor  dear,  as  she  came  down 
the  aisle  on  her  husband's  arm,  a  little 
too  gay,  perhaps,  but  then — 

In  the  vestibule,  friends  fell  upon  Dolly 
and  Quinby,  and  Dolly  and  Quinby 
fell  upon  friends,  all  lingering  there  until 
the  bridal  cars  had  moved  away.  When 
they  finally  moved  out  onto  the  steps  of 
the  church  it  was  dusk,  and  cold.  Mrs. 
Atkinson  jogged  Quinby's  elbow  lightly. 

"That  boy  there,"  she  whispered.  That 
boy  there  was,  laughing  as  he  closed  the 
door  of  the  last  of  the  bridal  cars.  "I 
like  the  way  he  wears  his  hat — with  such 
an  air!   Such  a  nice-looking  boy — I  no- 


ticed him  before — he  reminds  me  of 
someone — who?" 

"I'll  bite,"  said  Quinby.  "Think  we 
can  go  now?  I  need  a  lot  of  champagne 
quick."  .  .  . 

In  the  receiving  line  Kate  said  out  of 
the  side  of  her  mouth,  "Good  girl,  Dolly. 
Chin  up!"  Kate  was  very  sentimental 
and  had,  obviously,  been  weeping.  She 
would  do  well  to  keep  her  own  chin  up. 

Farther  along  the  line  Ellen  was 
watching  her  mother  with  a  kind  of  grave 
mischief. 

"Darling,  you  did  beautifully," 
laughed  Mrs.  Atkinson.  "But  you're  not 
supposed  to  be  so  radiant  today.  This  is 
Ann's  day,  you  know." 

Ellen  laughed  too,  as  though  relieved. 
"You're  blocking  traffic,  Doll."  The  lit- 
tle flippancy  was  very  endearing. 

Spacious  as  it  was,  five  hundred  people 
filled  the  downstairs  rooms  of  the  War- 
ner house  for  the  buffet  supper.  A  nu- 
cleus of  the  Atkinsons  and  their  best 
friends  took  over  the  library.  Kate,  still 
very  much  the  mother  of  the  bride, 
found  them  there,  waved  a  distraught 
hand  and  vanished. 

When  the  bride  left,  throwing  her 
bouquet  to  the  flash  of  photographers' 
bulbs,  the  nucleus  did  not  reassemble  in 
the  library.  Quinby  had  had  some  cham- 
pagne, but  not  more  than  he  normally 
allowed  himself,  and  a  great  deal  of  ex- 
cellent food.   He  was  solicitous. 

"How  about  it?"  he  said  to  Mrs.  At- 
kinson. "Time  to  leave  the  party  to  the 
kids,  isn't  it?  You  have  all  this  ahead  of 
you,  you  know." 

Mrs.  Atkinson  said  there  were  two  or 
three  people  she  must  have  a  word  with, 
and  she  would  meet  him  outside.  Kate 
was  not  to  be  seen:  hidden  away  some- 
where, probably,  for  a  good  cry.  But 
Gus  was  bellowing  around  that  he  was 
damned  lucky,  he'd  got  one  of  them  off 
his  hands.  He  was  as  sentimental  as  Kate, 
and  no  one  was  fooled.  Mrs.  Atkinson 
said  the  right  things  to  him,  endured  the 
bear  hug  he  gave  her,  and  was  prettily 
regretful  at  having  to  leave. 

She  slipped  out  the  side  door  where 
she  could  wait  under  the  covered  portico 
until  Quinby  came  up  with  the  car. 

THE  night  was  sharp,  and  her  first  re- 
action, as  she  saw  the  couple  in  the 
locked  embrace,  was,  "How  silly"  Then, 
her  face  rigid,  she  walked  straight  ahead 
to  the  parking  space,  not  answering  the 
voice  that  spoke  to  her. 

"Thought  you  were  going  to  wait  at 
the  door,"  said  Quinby  cheerfully  as  she 
snapped  open  the  car  door  and  got  in. 

Aware  that  she  had  not  answered  he 
maneuvered  past  the  carelessly  parked 
cars,  and  when  they  were  out  on  the 
street  he  said,  "Bushed?" 

"No,"  said  Mrs.  Atkinson  in  a  tight 
voice.  "Quinby,  I  just  saw  Ellen  kissing 
one  of  the  ushers,  outside  in  the  dark." 

"Well,  if  she  and  Julian  want  to — " 

"It  was  not  Julian.  It  was  a  tall  boy, 
the  one  I  pointed  out  to  you." 

"Maybe  it  wasn't  even  Ellen,"  Quinby 
suggested. 

Mrs.  Atkinson  laughed,  not  pleas- 
antly. "She  said,  'Hello,  Mother,'  when 
I  came  out.  As  if  nothing  could  be  more 
proper  than  for  an  engaged  girl  to  be 
kissing  another  man!  What  can  she  be 
thinking  of?"  Quinby  tried  to  break  in 
but  Mrs.  Atkinson  rushed  on:  "It's  ab- 
solutely insane!  Julian  is  the  last  decent 
chance  she'll  have.  And  Julian's  no  fool. 
He  won't  take  that.  1  thought  she  was 
all  over  that  early  wildness  of  hers,  but 
I  might  have  known — " 

Interrupting  firmly,  Quinby  said,  "El- 
len isn't  wild.  And  what's  a  kiss?  They've 
probably  all  had  too  much  to  drink,  al- 
though Ellen  doesn't  go  in  for  that — " 

"Oh,  keep  still!"  said  Mrs.  Atkinson 
rudely.  "What  chance  will  she  have  now, 
living  with  us  in  a  cramped  little  apart- 
ment— " 

"You're  a  little  ahead  of  yourself, 
aren't  you?"  said  Quinby  coldly.    "Or 
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engagement     already     been 

held  back  her  exasperation, 
had  always  been  on  Ellen's  side, 
laps  she  could  talk  to  Julian.  He 
listen  to  her.  If  she  explained 
yone  was  a  little  giddy  at  wed- 
And  she  would  describe  how 
id  looked  today  when  she  men- 
|julian's  name.  That  would  help — 

t,  in  her  house  coat,  Mrs.  Atkin- 
wandercd  restlessly  about  the 
Quinby  was  in  the  small  book- 
He  looked  apprehensively  over 
aper  at  her,  as  she  came  in. 
It  you  were  going  to  bed,"  he 

tn't  sleep,"  she  said  icily.   Surely 
understand  why 
cod  at  her  ineffectually,  and 
down  with  a  magazine,  pretend- 
read.  She  would  not  say  the  things 
afraid  she  was  going  to  say.  but 
light  for  one  minute  that  Ellen 
g  to  get  away  with  this — 
heavy  front  door  closed  with  a 
and  they  both  looked  up,  listening. 
Ellen  had  another  key  to  the  front 
and  it  was  too  early  for  Ellen.  But 
her  voice  laughing — and  another 
a  deeper  one. 

Atkinson  stood  up  slowly,  clasp- 
magazine.    Quinby  said,  "Now, 
and  got  up  too.  He  went  over  and 

the  door. 
lie\e  me,  baby,"  Ellen  was  saying, 


y  don't  you  simply  have 
your  husband  attach  a  plug 
to  it  and  make  it  electrical?" 
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handle   it  better  by   myself  at 


feel  like  a  heel — leaving  it  to  you," 
eep  \oice  said. 

0  on  out.  And  if  I'm  not  there  in 
D  minutes  you  can  come  in  and 
i  the  remains." 

e  front  door  closed  again.   Quinby 
"We're  back  here,  Ellen." 
ello.   Mother."   said   Ellen   in   the 

y  Her  eyes  were  enormous  and 
ras  very  pale.  She  had  never  looked 
autiful. 

a"e».  I  seem  to  have  heard  that  an 
ago,  and  under  very  peculiar  cir- 
tances." 

o.  Not  peculiar.  You  saw  Stephen, 
tyou?" 
t*phen  who?"   But  Mrs.  Atkinson's 

mind   had   already   darted   back 

the  long  day.   Naturally  she  would 

J|ie  last  to  know.    Mr.  McLean  had 

going  to  tell  her — Julian  had  tried 

are  her — Kate  thought  she  knew 
d   then   Ellen   herself,    waiting   so 
ly  in  the  receiving  line.  All  of  them 
ing  she  was  taking  it  bravely — 
idn't  you   recognize  him?"    Ellen 

1  not  believe  it. 

>,  she  had  not  recognized  him  be- 
e  his  hair  was  darker  and  no  longer 
:d — or  was  it  because  she  did  not 
t  to  recognize  Stephen  McLean? 

never  dreamed  you  wouldn't,"  said 
i,  "and  I  thought  you'd  see — oh,  you 

have  seen — how  happy  I've  been! 

been  here  all  week.  He's  an  in- 
:tor  at  the  big  university  in  Califor- 
•Wvhere  Bob  Blair  and  the  others  went. 


and  all  the  students  are  crazy  about 
him — " 

"How  nice!"  said  Mrs.  Atkinson. 
"And  where  is  Julian?" 

"Having  himself  a  time  with  all  the 
bridesmaids.  Julian's  boon  simply  supei 
about  il  so  understanding  and  001  a  bit 
noble.  The  minute  1  saw  Stephen  I  knew 
— we  both  knew — and  of  course  1  told 
Julian  nghi  away."  1  he  color  had  come 
back  to  Ellen's  face,  and  the  radiance. 
"Mother,  you're  not  going  to  be  a  stinker 
about  it.   ne  you?" 

"Really,  Ellen.  And  I  suppose  it  isn't 
worth  while  to  remind  sou  that  \ou  went 
through  this  once  bet  ore?  And  that 
young  .in  you  were  then  you  had  sense 
enough  to  give  up  this — this — " 

"Not  me.  1  never  gave  him  up.  He 
gave  me  up.  He  was  nineteen  then — and 
he  was  going  into  the  \.i\\  and  he  said 
he  couldn't  be  here  with  me  to  buck  what 
I'd  have  to  buck  if  we  got  married,  or 
tried  to.  He  knew  how  you,  felt.  He 
said  there  was  a  war  on  and  we  were  just 
a  couple  of  casualties.  After  that  I  didn't 
care  much  about  anything.  1  was  stunned 
and  I  stayed  stunned  for  years,  I  guess." 

"No,  dear."  Mrs.  Atkinson  put  down 
the  magazine  she  had  been  holding  all 
this  time,  found  a  cigarette  and  lighted  it. 
"You're  stunned  now,  by  your  own  ro- 
mantic foolishness.  Handsome  young 
workman  makes  good."  She  gestured 
with  the  hand  that  held  the  cigarette. 
"From  overalls  to  cutaway  in  no  time  at 
all.  Quite  the  neatest  trick  of  the  week. 
And  where,"  she  asked  with  bitter  hu- 
mor, "did  he  acquire  the  air  of  wearing  a 
high  silk  hat  as  though  born  to  it? 
Which  he  certainly  was  not." 

"Well — "  Ellen  laughed  with  no  bit- 
terness at  all.  "I  suppose  he  got  it  from 
the  same  place  that  everyone  who  wears 
one  in  this  country  gets  it.  From  a  long 
line  of  hard-working  people  who  grew 
themselves  good  straight  backs  and  good 
sound  heads — I'll  bet  there  were  some 
in  pioneer  days  who  wore  their  coonskin 
caps  with  an  air — our  best  people — " 

FOR  the  first  time  her  father  made  a 
sound.  It  was  a  quiet  laugh.  Mrs.  At- 
kinson looked  quickly  at  him.  He  had 
laughed  at  what  Ellen  said  but  he  was 
gazing  at  her,  his  wife,  with  a  strange 
expression.  Surely  not  one  of  warning 
but — yes — as  though  this  were  her  last 
chance — 

"He's  out  in  the  car.  Mother."  Ellen 
pulled  her  fur  coat  about  her  shoulders. 
"Shall  I  get  him  or" — she  regarded  her 
mother  with  grave  eyes — "or  shall  I  go 
with  him  now?" 

"Darling,  don't  be  so  dramatic."  Mrs. 
Atkinson  smiled  as  she  spoke,  but  her 
thoughts  were  whirling.  The  Channings 
would  be  furious,  of  course,  but  if  Julian 
was  not  going  to  make  a  fuss — and  Mary 
Channing  was  a  sweet  old  thing,  easy  to 
get  around — lime  marches  on.  And  if 
you  did  not  want  to  be  left  behind  .  .  . 

"Your  choice,"  said  Mrs.  Atkinson — 
and  her  voice  hardly  wavered  at  all 
— "your  choice  is  our  choice,  Ellen — of 
course.   Bring  him  in,  by  all  means." 

Ellen  clutched  her  coat  and  ran.  Mrs. 
Atkinson  looked  thoughtfully  at  her  cig- 
arette and,  just  before  it  burned  her  fin- 
gers, put  it  out  in  an  ash  tray. 

"Come  on."  said  Quinby,  "let's  go  to 
meet  them.  Whole  hog." 

Turning,  she  intended  to  smile  val- 
iantly at  him.  Not  old  yet,  Quinby 
looked  tired — but  patient  and  kind. 

She  smiled  lovingly  at  him.  "Whole 
hog,"  she  said  and  took  the  hand  he  held 
out  to  her. 

They  went  together  into  the  hall.  Com- 
ing toward  them  was  Stephen,  hat  in  a 
careless  hand.  Neither  cocky  nor  jaunty, 
he  walked  as  though  he  belonged  here. 
Which,  it  seemed,  he  did. 

"Hello,  Stephen  dear,"  said  Mrs. 
Atkinson. 

Then  she  said  brightly,  as  she  had  said 
often  to  Ellen's  friends,  "I  was  talking  to 
your  father  this  morning — "       the  end 


The  SMITH  FAMILY,  like  most  typical  American  families, 
is  a  "going  business."  Mrs.  Smith  is  the  purchasing  agent 
and  the  family  general  manager.  Mr.  Smith  is  at  the  head 
of  sales,  the  income  producer. 

The  Smith  family's  profit  and  loss  statement  is  the  most 
important  in  the  world.  Mr.  Smith's  achievements  are 
steps  along  the  road  to  security.  But,  there  are  problems, 
too— interruptions  in  the  course  of  daily  living  which 
threaten  the  happiness  and  the  economic  welfare  of  this 
"going  business,"  the  Smiths. 

When,  in  an  emergency,  Mr.  Smith  needs  more  money 
than  he  has  available,  he  must  find  help  from  an  outside 
source.  Fortunately,  there  are  consumer  finance  companies 
whose  sole  purpose  is  to  help  the  Smiths  "stay  in  business." 
Household  Finance  Corporation  and  its  subsidiaries  make 
loans  to  people  with  temporary  money  problems.  Since 
1878,  this  money  service  has  been  available  to  the  "Smiths" 
and  others  who  seek  a  solution  for  such  emergencies.  To- 
day, there  are  474  Household  Finance  branch  offices  in  314 
United  States  and  Canadian  cities. 

MONEY  WHEN  YOU  NEED  IT 

HOUSEHOLD  FINANCE 


jzfvnce J878 


474  Branch  Offices  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada 


For  the  Branch   Office  Nearest  You  See  Your  Telephone  Directory 
Under  Household  Finance  Corporation 
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Inside  [sports 


By  BILL  FAY 


There  would  be  no  Conibear  stroke,  and  the  line-up  of  coaches  at  Poughkee] 
would  be  a  lot  different  if  the  White   Sox  had  not  won  the  pennant  in  1* 


INTERNATIONAL 


Washington's  Al  Ulbrickson  and  California's  Ky 
E bright,   who   shared  9   of  the  last   11   winners 


BACK  in  1906,  when  tobacco  juice  was  a  pop- 
ular disinfectant  for  spike  wounds,  Hiram 
Conibear,  trainer  of  the  Chicago  White  Sox, 
decided  he  was  tired  of  baseball.  "If  we  win  the 
pennant,"  Hiram  announced,  "I'm  quitting.  I  can 
get  a  better  job  in  Seattle — rowing  coach  at  the 
University  of  Washington." 

The  White  Sox  won  the  pennant — and  Conibear 
went  to  Washington.  Hiram  was  uniquely  quali- 
fied for  his  new  position:  He  had  never  rowed  any 
kind  of  boat  in  his  life.  But  there  were  books  on 
rowing,  and  Hiram  had  ideas.  He  tossed  stylized, 
1906  theorems  overboard,  developed  the  com- 
mon-sense, comfortable  (and  now  famous)  Coni- 
bear stroke,  and  launched  the  Huskies  on  their 


amazingly  successful  career  in  the  Poughkeepsie 
Regatta,  rowing's  World  Series. 

Conibear  has  not  been  around  these  many  years, 
but  in  23  Poughkeepsie  attempts,  the  Huskies  have, 
been  up  there  among  the  first  three  boats  21  times. 
Record:  eight  firsts,  six  seconds,  seven  thirds. 
Thanks  to  the  efficiency  of  the  Conibear  stroke, 
the  roll  call  of  coaches  at  Poughkeepsie  on  June 
25th  will  sound  like  a  Washington  alumni  reunion. 

Heading  the  list  will  be  Ky  Ebright,  coach  of 
California's  Olympic  champs,  who  was  coxswain 
of  Conibear's  last  crew  (Hiram  died  in  the  summer 
of  1917  after  falling  from  a  tree  in  his  back  yard). 
Rusty  Callow,  Penn's  veteran  coach,  will  also  be 
answering  the  roll.  He  was  No.  6  man  in  that  1917 
boat,  later  succeeded  to  Conibear's  post,  and  taught 
Al  Ulbrickson,  who  has  been  the  Huskies'  head- 
man since  1928. 

The  other  Washington-trained  coaches  preparing 
for  Poughkeepsie  are  Walt  Raney,  Columbia;  Stork 
Sanford,  Cornell;  Jim  McMillin,  MIT;  Delos 
Schoch,  Princeton;  Charley  Logg,  Rutgers;  and 
Norm  Sonju,  Wisconsin.  Navy's  mentor,  Com- 
mander Charles  S.  (Buck)  Walsh  is  not  a  Washing- 
ton alumnus,  but  Buck  admits  that  he  took  a 
postgraduate  course  in  advanced  Conibear  during 
a  tour  of  duty  at  a  navy  yard  near  Seattle. 

Since  1932,  Poughkeepsie  has  been  a  private 
feud  between  California's  Ebright  and  Washing- 
ton's Ulbrickson.  They've  combined  to  win  nine  of 
the  last  1 1  regattas,  with  Navy  breaking  through  the 
monopoly  in  1938  and  1947.  Last  spring,  Wash- 
ington whipped  California  at  Poughkeepsie  by  two 
lengths,  but  California  edged  out  Washington  by 
three  feet  in  the  Olympic  trials. 

Ebright  and  Ulbrickson  also  have  monopolized 
the  last  four  Olympic  titles,  Ky's  crews  winning  in 
1928,  '32,  '48,  and  Al's  Huskies  winning  in  '36. 

"West  Coast  crews  have  all  the  best  of  it,"  Ky 


maintains.   "We  can  row  outdoors  during  the 
ter  months  while  Eastern  crews  are  working  oi 
gym  tanks." 

Little  Ky  insists  that  rowing  is  a  sport  for 
men — with  big  legs.  "You  read  a  lot  about  brcl 
shouldered,  strong-armed  oarsmen,"  Ky  adn| 
"but  legs  are  more  important  .  .  .  It's  strong 
action  in  the  stroke  that  gives  power  and  driv 
the  shell." 

Ebright's   preparation   for   the   annual   reg 
starts  every  fall  with  a  squad  of  around  100 
footers,  ranging  from  170  to  230  pounds.  Pic 
the  winning  combination — the  eight  best  me: 
from  this  beef  trust  requires  more  patience  t 
perception. 

"Rowing  isn't  like  baseball  or  football,"  Eb: 
explains.  "You  can  watch  a  boy  hit  a  baseball  • 
feet  and  you  know  he's  got  power.  But  you  Q 
tell  much  from  watching  a  boy  row,  because 
power  combines  with  that  of  the  seven  other  mei 
the  shell.  So,  we  have  to  keep  shifting  person 
If  a  shell  improves  after  a  switch,  we  assume  at  1 
one  of  the  new  men  is  a  powerhouse.  We  k 
switching  until  we  spot  him — and  then  he  ge 
chance  on  the  varsity." 

Despite  California's  Olympic  victory,  Ebri 
anticipates  another  Washington  triumph  at  Pou 
keepsie.  "Washington's  got  the  power  for  t 
three-mile  Poughkeepsie  pull,"  he  concedes.  "1 
Olympic  trials  were  roughly  a  mile  and  a  quartc 

Win  or  lose,  Ky's  always  glad  to  get  back 
Poughkeepsie  for  the  annual  Washington  alur 
outing.  Launching  down  the  Hudson  on  a  sui 
June  afternoon  and  munching  chicken  sandwic 
and  apples  while  the  oarsmen  practice,  is  pleas 
coaching  work.  But  Ky  and  the  other  Washingt 
trained  coaches  probably  wonder  sometimes  w 
would  have  happened  if  the  White  Sox  had  finisl 
second  in  1906.  the  e 


WIDE    WORLD 


New  York's  Hudson  River  is  crammed  with  spectators'  boats,  launches  and  rowing  shells  as  college  crews  vie  to  see  who  can  win  rowing's  World  Seri 


if  it 
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By  GEORGE  WHITE 
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His  is  not  an  isolated  case. 

Babe  Ruth  had  one  of  the  hardest  struggles  of 
all  the  baseball  great  from  St.  Mary's  Industrial 
School  on  through  the  minors  as  pitcher  and  out- 
fielder before  reaching  maximum  success.  Rogers 
Hornsby,  who  had  a  23-year  batting  average  of 
.358  in  the  National  League,  once  was  released  by 
Dallas  because  he  couldn't  hit.  Carl  Hubbell,  who 
won  20  games  for  the  Giants  live  seasons  in  a  row, 
three  times  led  the  National  League  in  victories,' 
twice  in  winning  percentage,  three  times  in  earned 
run  average,  was  cast  adrift  by  the  Detroit  or- 
ganization in  1928  on  the  suspicion  he  lacked  the 
courage  essential  to  major  league  baseball  success. 

Pat  Newman,  a  fighting  old  Irishman  who  was 
managing  the  San  Antonio  club  in  the  spring  of 
1929,  watched  the  awkward  manner  in  which  a 
rookie  pitcher  stood  on  his  mound  and  quivered 
with  fear  as  the  strong-armed  novice  threw  near 
the  heads  of  his  batters.  He  tossed  the  kid's 
glove  over  the  fence  and  commanded  him  to  go 
after  it  and  never  come  back.  That  was  Dizzy 
Dean's  baptism  into  professional  baseball. 

Jack  Dempsey  tells  me  he  first  felt  the  ambi- 
tion to  be  a  boxing  champion  July  4,  1910.  In  his 
backyard  he  spent  the  afternoon  punching  a 
stuffed  gunnysack  on  which  he  had  pictured  Jack 
Johnson  in  charcoal.  That  was  the  day  Lil' 
Arthur  beat  Jim  Jeffries  for  the  championship  at 
Reno,  Nevada.  From  there,  Dempsey  had  a  long 
road  of  brawling  in  back  rooms  and  riding  on 
freights  before  he  reached  success. 

Watch  the  athlete  who  has  to  win  to  eat!  There 
you'll  find  a  future  champion.      —George  While. 


Most  major  tournaments  this  year*  have  been  won 
with  revolutionary  Wilson  Isotropic  constructed  golf 
balls — the  dynamic  balance  DISTANCE  balls.  There's 
no  better  proof  of  golf  ball  performance  than  the 
records  these  remarkable  balls  are  making  in  the 
nation's  great  golf  classics. 

Lloyd  Mangrum,  Sam  Snead,  Cary  MiddlecofF, 
Skip  Alexander,  Dutch  Harrison,  Gene  Sarazen, 
Patty  Berg  and  Babe  Didrikson  of  the  Wilson  Ad- 
visory Staff**  are  among  the  many  outstanding  stars 
who  play  these  sensational  record-making  balls. 
To  give  your  game  a  real  break,  ask  for  Wilson 
Top  Notch  balls  at  your  pro's  shop;  Wilson  K-28 
at  leading  sporting  goods  and  department  stores. 

"The  members  of  this  famous  staff  are  retained  by 
Wilson  for  the  advancement  of  golf  and  the  development 
of  golf  equipment.  They  play  Wilson  equipment  exclusively 
.  .  .  help  design  Wilson  Strata-Bloc  woods  and  Wilson 
Precision-Built  irons  —  America's  finest  golf  clubs. 

WltSON   SPORTING  GOODS  CO.,  CHICAGO 

IA  subsidiary  of  Wilson  A  Co.,  /nc  I 

Branch  offices  in  New  York,  San  Francisco  and  other  principal  cilies 

*To  prr**  timr  nf  thxa  pifft/iraluMI 


IK  MIRACULOUS  MR 


EMARKABLE  scientific  developments  and 
modern  age  production  wonders  notwith- 
standing, there's  still  one  field  in  which 
there  are  no  short  cuts.  Find  a  fellow  with 
reasonable    ability    who    knows    what    he 
lis  and  has  the  perseverance  to  work  for  it  and 
II  be  close  to  a  future  great  in  s[)ort.  If  you  follow 
to  the  pinnacle,  chances  are  you'll  be  taken  on  a 
{,  arduous  trail. 

lost  striking  current  example  is  Lloyd  Mangrum, 
newest  recognized  Mr.  Golf  and  a  member  of  the 
ion  staff. 

here  never  has  been  a  nomad  of  the  links  who  had 
ugher  struggle  from  cabbage  to  caviar.  Sometimes 
fis  much  less  than  cabbage,  but  he  got  there. 
er  in  1946  of  the  most  coveted  and  elusive  prize 
If,  the  L'nited  States  Open  championship,  Man- 
has  been  a  top  performer  ever  since.  World's 
test  golf  money  winner  of  1948  with  a  record- 
g  S45.898.32'  to   his   credit,  the   Dallas-born 
is  the  one  player  in  the  field  whose  shot-making 
C  rivals  fear  most. 

loyd   didn't  reach   the  top  until  after  years  of 

^Bg  disparity,  a  three-year  hitch  in  the  army  and, 

^Be  stage,  the  doctors'  pronouncements  that  he'd 

-«*'er  play  again.  This  was  after  he  suffered  a  broken 

,n  in  two  places  when  the  jeep  in  which  he  was 

'ng  reconnaissance  on  Omaha  Beach,  while  driving 

f^BUt  lights  for  security  reasons,  was  involved  in  a 

^Hc  crash  and  capsized.  In  this  connection,  Lloyd 

h)f  the  opinion  he  may  hold  another  record. 
:  entered  the  service  in  January  and  par- 
Spatcd  in  the  invasion  of  Hitler's  fortress 
irope  in  June. 
The  miracle  of  recovering  from  that  arm 
rd  shoulder  injury  realized,  Mangrum  had 
jo  more  close  calls.  A  German  sniper 
pped  his  knee.  A  piece  of  shrapnel  hit  his 
in. 

Practically  raised  on  a  golf  course,  Lloyd 

./nc  up  the  hard,   tough   way.   Until  the 

^Hr  1940s  his  chief  recognition  was  that  of 


being  the  young  brother  of  Ray,  a  fairly  consistent 
tournament  player.  Lloyd,  himself,  never  had  money 
to  spend  for  lessons.  Pro  Wylie  Moore  of  the  Stevens 
Park  municipal  course  in  Dallas  remembers  him  only 
as  one  among  a  large  group  of  kids  who  caddied  to  eat 
and  played  the  course  to  pass  the  time  when  they 
weren't  employed.  His  principal  activity,  however, 
was  at  probably  the  least  regarded  course  in  Dallas,  a 
fee  layout  first  known  as  Cliff-Dale  and  later  changed 
to  El  Tivoli  Country  Club  as  a  night  spot. 

There,  by  day.  Lloyd  was  caddie,  caddie-master  and 
assistant  to  Pro  Johnny  Parnell,  wrapping  and  polish- 
ing clubs.  At  night  he  parked  cars  and  served  as  club 
policeman. 

Following  brother  Ray  to  California  in  1928,  he 
continued  to  caddie  and  work  in  golf  shops  at  Lake- 
side and  Los  Angeles  Country  Clubs.  He  played  when 
he  could,  got  his  lessons  studying  the  form  of  the 
masters,  whose  clubs  he  carried.  Repeatedly,  lack  of 
success  on  the  tournament  trail  forced  him  to  turn 
back.  Prior  to  the  war  he  finished  first  only  twice — in 
the  Atlantic  City  Open  in  1941  and  in  the  New- 
Orleans  Open  in  1942.  Just  as  it  looked  like  he  was 
about  to  arrive,  greetings  came  from  his  draft  board. 

All  of  that  now  is  behind  and  Lloyd  Mangrum  is 
on  top  —  reaping  the  rich  reward  for  perseverance 
unmatched  in  the  realm  of  sport. 
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■  k  FLASH Ll< 
BATTEI 


©  1949  BY   RAY-O-VAC  COMPANY.    MADISON,    WIS. 
RAY-O-VAC,  CANADA  LTD.,   WINNIPEG,   MAN. 


See  how  much  more  you  get 

in  these  truly  modern  batteries.  Each 
Ray  -O- Vac  Leak  Proof  starts  with  a  power- 
ful, well  made  battery.  Then  .  .  . 

1.  Steel  bottom  is  added. 

2.  And  a  steel  top. 

3.  Next— multiple  insulation.  Nine  layers  of 

protection  against  corrosion. 

4.  Last  — a  Steel  jacket.  This    completes    an 

air-tight  seal,  to  stop  corrosion  and  keep 
the  battery  fresh  and  powerful.  Only 
Ray-O-Vac  builds  batteries  with  all  four  of 
these  safeguards. 


Ask  for  ZayOVac  Leak  Proofs 


GUARANTEE  on  every  Ray-O-Vac  Leak  Proof: 
"If  your  tlashlight  is  damaged  by  corrosion, 
leakage  or  swelling  of  this  battery,  send  it  to 
us  with  the  batteries  and  we  will  give  you  FftKB 
a  new.  comparable  flashlight  with  batteries." 


Ny  Spares . . .  ufa  stay  test 


BLUEPRINT  FOR  DISASTER 


Continued  from  page  15 


General  Lucius  D.  Clay  once  sardon- 
ically observed  that  a  U.S.  citizen  leaves 
his  Constitution  behind  him  when  he 
goes  abroad.  At  the  time,  your  cor- 
respondent corrected:  the  American  citi- 
zen leaves  his  Constitution  behind  only 
when  he  is  lowered  into  his  grave.  But 
the  Department  of  Defense  now  goes 
far  beyond  that.  In  effect,  it  holds  that 
when  an  American  boy  is  drafted  he  be- 
comes a  second-class  citizen  in  his  own 
land.  Should  his  superiors  blunder  away 
his  life,  should  they  mistreat  him  as  a 
man,  should  they  squander  away  his  vi- 
tality and  youth  through  some  misguided 
whim  of  theirs,  these  facts  could  not  be 
brought  out  before  Congress — except  by 
permission  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

Humiliating  the  Lawmakers 

The  day  Congress  accepted  this  usur- 
pation of  its  sacred  constitutional  duty, 
congressmen  should  have  tied  a  small 
piece  of  crepe  to  their  brief  cases — in 
memory  of  great  Representatives  and 
Senators  who  would  have  been  carried 
down  the  Capitol  steps  to  their  hearses 
rather  than  countenance  it — instead  of 
crawling  back  to  their  offices  under  such 
public  humiliation  to  themselves  and  to 
the  American  people. 

Can  anyone  imagine  Daniel  Webster 
being  refused  the  plan  of  campaign  by 
General  Winfield  Scott?  Would  Cal- 
houn have  taken  without  a  whimper  an 
order  limiting  his  brilliant  interroga- 
tions? Had  Senator  Walsh  been  ignored 


by  the  Interior  Department,  the  Tt| 
Dome  scandal  would  never  have 
exposed. 

Over  the  Senate  door  there  shoull 
placed  this  inscription:  "Through 
portals  since  November  S,  194K,  pa 
the  most  stultified  Senators  in  A  men. 
history."  The  Senate  has  been  defietl 
fore — but  never  successfully-  -and  rB 
without  a  fight.  Now,  for  the  first  tin  jp 
our  land,  a  Senator  must  confide  tor 
— if  he  is  telling  the  truth — that, 
tarily,  he  doesn't  know  what  is  gomj 
because  the  Department  of  Defl 
won't  tell  him. 

The  vast  powers  about  to  be  mac 
law   give    jurisdiction    over   more 
mere  numbers  of  men.   The  essenc 
the  Bill  of  Rights,  and  of  the  Amer 
way,  is  the  respect  of  personality.   Ill 
right  of  personality  belongs  to  the 
vidual  American,  how  much  more 
the  esprit  <le  corps  earned  on  the  fie]( 
battle  belong  to  its  great  fighting 
ices?  When  the  frigate.  U.S.S.  Cons! 
tion.  was  to  be  scrapped  ignominkJ 
a  hundred  and   twenty  years  ago,[ 
American   public  rose  en   masse. 
Constitution  is  still  afloat — and  fulljl 
stored.    Her  "tattered  ensign"  hasl 
been  torn  down,  "And  many  an  eyel 
danced  to  sec  that  banner  in  the  sky 
the  frigate's  officers  and  crew — wd 
rejoice  to  see  how  the  American  pel 
have  preserved  the  ship,  the  flag  and| 
country  they  loved. 

Weapons    have    changed    since 
sanded  her  gun  platforms  before  she 
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Desert  reptiles  do  not  like  exces-      tffa        ► 
sive  heat.    Thev  will  tlie  if  long  v      ,A 

exposed  to  even  the  spring  sun.      *      *     ~ 


Pigs  don't  roll  in  the  mud  to  get 
dirty,  but  to  get  cool,  because 
they  lack  adequate  sweat  glands. 
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Frost  has  very  little  to  do  with 
the  autumn  coloring  of  leaves —     £■ 
the    cause    is    decomposition   of     *  > 
chlorophyll. 


Dogs 


lave 


many   sweat   glands,      <y^_       — 


and  do  not  have  to  depend  en- 
tirely on  panting  to  cool  off. 
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The  magnetic  North  Pole  isn't  ^ 

where  it's  marked  on  your  map,  I   J. 

but  200  to  300  miles  away  from  |  * 
that  point. 
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The  male  bird  that  sings  in  the 
spring  is  not  pitching  woo — he's 
warning  other  birds  to  stay  off 
his  premises. 
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The  Arctic  Crockerland  reported 
as  a  discovery  by  Bear  Admiral 
Peary  simply  doesn't  exist. 
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— W.  E.   FARBSTEIN 
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"I   have  to  go  to  the  bank  to 
cash  a  letter  from  my  husband" 


MICHAEL   BtHRY 
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ed  the  enemy — sanded  them  to  pre- 
I  slipping  on   her   bloody   decks   in 

le.  But  there  is  no  new  20th-century 
Jel  of  a  human  heart.  Old  Ironsides 
l  her  reputation  tor  the  valor  of  her 
*■  tar  more  than  for  her  oaken  bill- 
ies. The  Battleship  Missouri,  the  Car- 
s  Coral  Sea  and  the  F.D.R.,  plowing 
jugh  the  billows,  are  sparked  by  the 
le  of  their  officers  and  crews  far 
than  by  the  steam  in  their  turbines, 
"hat  applies  to  every  branch  of  the 
lerican    forces.    The    Fighting  6<>th. 

U.S.S.  Salt  Lake  City,  "the  magnifi- 
t  Second  Division,  Patton's  Third 
nored.  the  82d  Airborne — these  are 
lies  which  rang  out  like  their  own 
sketr>  fire  in  the  hearts  of  men  who 
bwed  their  colors  into  battle.  Con- 
ssional  Medals  of  Honor  have  been 
arded  to  men  who  waved  these  colors 
face  of  the  enemy, 
tattered  battle  flags  of  the  Repub- 
cannot  become  rags  overnight  by  a 
re  act  of  Congress.  They  have  lived 
[  too  long — and  they  have  been  car- 
J  by  too  many  brave  men — to  be  put 
death  with  the  scratch  of  a  pen  in 
\eparimemal  order. 

Traditions  That  Are  Sacred 

K  fighting  ship  or  battalion  is  not  an 
ministrative  classification,  but  a  tradi- 
n  which  lives  in  the  souls  of  sailors 
d  soldiers — and  it  will  be  a  tragic  day 
"  this  Republic  when  the  men  who 
ar  the  uniforms  feel  otherwise.  The 
rsonality  of  a  service  is  entitled  to  as 
ich  consideration  as  the  personality  of 

individual.  For  one  reason,  the  Re- 
blic  owes  its  very  life  to  the  existence 
an  esprit  de  corps — and  the  existence 

the  Republic  depends  upon  its  con 
mance.  To  see  175  years  of  pride  in 
hung  service  traditions  kicked  around 
legislative  halls  as  if  our  fighting 
l\  in  were  a  self-seeking  mass  of  suppli- 
nt  office  seekers,  is  about  the  most  un- 
ateful  act  that  a  democracy  can 
rpetrate. 
For  instance.  Iwo  Jima  was — even  by 

igh  Marine  standards — a  very  rough 
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show  indeed.  On  D-Day  minus  1.  the  day 
before  the  landing,  it  was  estimated  by 
the  command  that  [wo  would  cost  15,- 
000  leatherneck  casualties.  The  hearts 
of  Marine  generals  faltered  for  love  of 
their  men.  But  neither  the  men  nor  the 
generals  faltered  when  they  looked  at 
the  globe  and  the  anchor.  That  famed 
insigne  had  been  faithful  for  174  years. 

A  Grim  Toll  of  Casualties 

Fifteen  thousand  dead  and  wounded 
American  men  on  a  strange  beach  are 
enough  to  make  even  the  Marines  swal- 
low hard — swallow  everything  but  their 
pride  in  their  corps.  You  know  the  rest. 
The  Fourth  and  Fifth  United  States 
Marine  Divisions  went  in,  and  then  the 
Third.  The  enfilading  fire  from  Mount 
Suribachi  to  the  left  and  Motoyama  to 
the  right  mowed  them  down. 

Semper  Fidelis  means  "Always  Faith- 
ful" in  Latin;  to  a  Marine  it  means  the 
honor  of  the  corps — and  on  February 
19,  1945,  it  meant  "Faithful  unto 
Death."  Colonel  Harry  Liversedge,  28th 
Regiment,  Fifth  Division,  USMC,  was 
handed  his  orders  at  dawn.  They  read 
very  simply:  "Capture  Mount  Suriba- 
chi." You  have  seen  the  picture — at  the 
end.  The  28th  carried  the  volcano,  but 
it  carried  home,  also,  its  dead. 

Marine  General  Holland  M.  Smith 
wrote  that  he  was  standing  down  on  the 
beach  with  Secretary  of  Navy  Forrcstal 
when  "the  tiny  speck  of  red,  white  and 
blue  broke  and  fluttered  on  the  gaunt 
crest  of  the  volcano.  Turning  to  mc.  Sec- 
retary Forrestal  said  gravely:  'Holland, 
the  raising  of  that  flag  on  Suribachi 
means  a  Marine  Corps  for  the  next  500 
years.'  " 

Obviously  Forrestal,  who  later  was  to 
become  the  first  Secretary  of  Defense, 
neglected  to  take  into  consideration  the 
forgetfulness  of  the  politicians  and  the 
bureaucrats.  Within  the  NEXT  500 
DAYS  the  Marine  Corps  was  fighting  for 
its  life — not  on  Mount  Suribachi,  Iwo 
Jima — but  on  Capitol  Hill.  Washington. 
D.C.  The  wounds  the  corps  has  received 
in  the  corridors  of  the  Capitol  are  far 
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more  grievous  than  those  the  enemy  de- 
livered from  the  foxholes.  The  Japs 
killed  only  their  bodies.  It  remained  for 
American  bureaucracy  to  stab  the  spirit 
of  the  Marine  Corps  in  the  heart — from 
the  back — with  the  poison  dagger  of 
brutal  ingratitude. 

The  Department  of  Defense  in  an  off- 
the-record  statement  during  the  last 
week  in  April  indicated  that  the  Marines 
would  no  longer  have  an  air  arm.  This 
is  the  20th-century  equivalent  of  saying 
that,  henceforth,  beachhead  Marines 
would  fight  without  rifles.  Twenty-four 
hours  later  the  report  was  denied.  It 
was  discovered  that  the  American 
people  had  a  longer  memory  than  Wash- 
ington desk  men.  Much  to  their  own  sur- 
prise the  Marines  found  that  being  first 
in  battle  had  left  them  first  in  the  affec- 
tions of  the  American  people. 

Even  more  to  their  surprise,  they 
found  that  this  was  one  battle  which  they 
wouldn't  have  to  fight — for  the  good  and 
simple  reason  that  the  American  people 
were  going  to  fight  it  for  them. 

Too  Much  Power  for  One  Man 

The  politician  who  introduces  any  bill 
to  abolish  the  U.S.  Marines  will  have 
dropped  into  the  hopper  his  own  political 
death  warrant.  Yet  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense can  emasculate  the  Marine  Corps 
with  a  sheet  of  paper,  an  administrative 
order,  any  time  he  pleases.  No  single 
man  should  have  this  power.  If  the  Re- 
public's battle  flags  must  be  folded,  let 
it  be  done  in  the  open,  by  the  will  of  the 
people,  and  where,  at  least,  our  colors 
can  be  paid  the  final  and  full  honors  of 
war. 

Secretary  of  Defense  Johnson  is  not 
only  in  charge  of  the  nation's  safety — he 
now  has  the  power  of  life  and  death  over 
its  traditions.  If  the  Marine  Corps  is  to 
pass  into  history,  this  nation  and  the 
world  will  be  less  a  great  fighting  spirit 
and  a  magnificent  personality.  One  thing 
is  certain:  Bureaucracy  is  not  going  to 
kill  the  Marine  Corps  by  a  scratch  of  the 
pen,  at  least  not  publicly.  If  "taps"  are 
ever  blown  over  the  bloodstained  flag  of 
the  corps  it  will  be  because  the  bureau- 
crats have  thwarted  the  will  of  the  Amer- 
ican people — in  the  dark. 

Your  correspondent  believes  in  a  70- 
group  Air  Force.  In  carrying  that  fight 
to  the  people  this  reporter  mentioned  the 
fine  integrity  of  Air  Force  General  Carl 
A.  "Tooey"  Spaatz,  who  resigned  rather 
than  take  the  responsibility  for  the  safety 
of  our  cities  without  adequate  air  weap- 
ons to  defend  them.  Congress  passed  the 
70-group  bill,  and  since  then  the  Admin- 
istration has  given  a  gigantic  example  of 
executive  sabotage — the  kind  we  must 
protect  ourselves  from  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense.  The  executive  branch 
refuses  to  enforce  the  measure,  though 
the  President's  own  committee  reported 
it  was  the  minimum  necessary,  not  for 
war,  but  for  defense. 

Following  that  fight  there  occurred 
one  of  the  most  desolating  experiences 
which  this  reporter  has  ever  faced  as  a 
citizen.  The  70-group  Air  Force  Bill 
was  hailed  as  an  Air  Force  victory  over 
the  United  States  Navy!  This  reporter 
crusaded  for  the  70  groups  as  a  neces- 
sary weapon  against  all  possible  enemies 
of  our  country — not  as  a  triumph  of  one 
service  over  another.  That  the  outcome 
of  any  issue  can  be  construed  as  a  vic- 
tory of  one  American  service  over  an- 
other belies  every  tradition  of  the  past 
co-operation  of  those  forces.  It  is  sicken- 
ing to  think  of  the  implications. 

There  are  no  degrees  of  supreme  de- 
votion to  duty.  Two  men  typically  prove 
it:  Army  Air  Force  General  Jimmy  Doo- 
little,  who  took  off  for  Tokyo  from  the 
deck  of  a  Navy  carrier  with  the  odds  at 
10  to  1  against  his  return,  and  Rear  Ad- 
miral Daniel  J.  Callaghan,  an  old-school 
sea  dog  who  believed  that  the  gun  turret 
was  more  important  than  the  aircraft 
carrier.  The  weight  of  authority  branded 
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"It  turned  out  to  be  quite  an  evening.  He  took  me  to 
a  night  baseball  game  and  the  lighting  system  failed" 


MISCHA   RICHTER 


him  wrong  in  that,  but  Dan  Callaghan 
was  the  Tightest  man  in  the  world  at  the 
Battle  of  Guadalcanal.  Had  he  not  been 
there,  there  would  be  18,000  more  white 
crosses  in  Solomon  Islands  cemeteries. 

The  White  House  lights  burned  late 
the  night  of  November  12,  1942.  They 
knew  in  the  War  Room  that  a  much 
more  powerful  Japanese  task  force  than 
Admiral  Dan  had  was  in  Indispensable 
Strait  to  wipe  out  the  First  Marine  Divi- 
sion, thinly  spread  out  on  Guadalcanal, 
Tulagi,  Gavutu  and  Tanambogo.  They 
knew  also  that  Admiral  Callaghan,  U.S.S. 
San  Francisco,  was  on  his  way  up  the 
"slot"  to  grapple  with  the  giant.  They 
told  F.D.R.  that  his  old  aide  had  ac- 
cepted battle — with  nothing  more  formi- 
dable than  a  puny  cruiser-led  task  force, 
and  a  theory.  Callaghan  did  the  incredi- 
ble. He  drove  right  through  the  two  bat- 
tle lines  of  the  enemy  fleet. 

Victory  Flag  at  Half  Mast 

The  next  morning  they  told  the  Presi- 
dent that  Dan  had  won.  The  man  with 
the  wrong  theory  had  held  the  "slot." 
The  cruiser  San  Francisco  came  through 
with  colors  flying,  but  at  half  mast,  for 
Admiral  Dan  Callaghan,  Congressional 
Medal  of  Honor,  posthumous,  was  dead 
on  his  bridge.  Loyalty  and  devotion  to 
this  country  is  no  monopoly  of  any  one 
branch  of  our  armed  forces.  The  acid 
test  of  true  loyalty  to  this  nation  on  the 
part  of  the  various  services  is  to  concede 
that  there  is  equal  devotion  to  the  flag  in 
each  of  the  other  fighting  arms. 

The  admirals  have  issued  a  warning 
on  sea  transportation.  They  declare  they 
cannot  accept  that  responsibility  unless 
they  directly  command  a  covering  air 
arm  of  their  own.  Yet,  merely  because 
the  warplane  carries  wheels  instead  of 
pontoons,  it  must  come  under  Air  Force 
command  as  of  this  writing. 

Thus,  for  practical  purposes,  this 
achieves  the  damaging  result  of  splitting 


the  command — not  unifying  it.  For  a 
fleet  to  have  insufficient  carrier  planes  in 
the  20th  century  is  the  equivalent  of  an 
army  with  insufficient  cavalry  in  the  19th 
century.  It  is  just  as  ridiculous  as  to  sup- 
pose that  Grant  could  have  landed  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac  while  Sheridan's 
cavalry  was  under  the  command  of  Ad- 
miral Porter.  For  the  historians,  an  ex- 
amination will  reveal  that  General 
George  Washington  lost  the  Battle  of 
Brooklyn  Heights  because,  thougn  he 
commanded  the  right  and  center  of  his 
battle  line,  the  left  was  under  the  direct 
and  conflicting  orders  of  a  Continental 
committee. 

What  the  Tydings  and  Vinson  bills  are 
supposed  to  do  and  what  they  would  do 
are  two  different  things.  These  bills  have 
already,  in  peace,  divided  the  morale  of 
our  armed  forces.  If  in  war  they  would 
divide  the  theaters  of  command,  then 
they  are  indeed  the  blueprint  for  disaster. 

The  admirals  have  issued  their  warn- 
ing, a  warning  just  as  portentous  as  the 
Air  Force's.  The  time  to  fix  the  responsi- 
bility is  now.  If  the  sea  around  and  the 
sky  above  our  task  forces  and  convoys 
are  not  the  Navy's  theater  of  command, 
what  is?  No  officer  in  his  right  mind  can 
take  the  full  responsibility  without  ab- 
solute command.  A  sinking  transport  in 
the  raging  North  Atlantic,  with  thou- 
sands of  G.I.s  in  the  water,  is  a  terrifying 
picture — enough  to  give  pause  to  a  Con- 
gress which  legislates,  but  does  not  fight, 
a  war.  Congress  is  certainly  entitled  to 
hear  every  viewpoint  of  the  admirals. 
But  it  cannot  get  them  unless  they  are 
first  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense. 

The  Tydings  and  Vinson  bills  do  not 
purport  to  solve  any  tactical  problems. 
They  do  attempt  to  establish  the  chain 
of  command.  That's  excellent — -IF  they 
achieve  their  objective.  Mr.  Justice  Ol- 
iver Wendell  Holmes  once  observed  that 
a  page  of  experience  was  worth  ten  vol- 
umes of  logic.  The  whole  experience  of 


government  is  that  the  man  who 
for  the  law  is  quite  secondary,  ultirm 
to  the  man  who  enforces  it. 

Vast  sums  will  be  voted  for  the 
fense  Department — but  will  there 
legislative  check  on  its  expenditures 
deed,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  can 
bid  an  officer  to  tell  Congress  HOV 
appropriation  is  being  expended.  I 
how  important  this  checkup  on  th< 
ecutive  branch  is,  in  practice,  can  b 
timated  from  the  fact  that  Presi 
Truman  established  his  prestige  as  P 
dential  timber  from  the  manner  in  w 
Senator  Truman  conducted  his  Ser 
rial  Investigation  Committee — achec 
on  the  war  effort  itself.) 

Danger  in  Lack  of  Criticism 

Thus  the  checkrein  of  the  approp 
ing  power  dies  with  the  killing  of 
right  to  obtain  information.  The  co 
tutional  safeguards  of  the  Right  of  F 
dom  of  Speech — so  valuable  in  civ 
life — are  now  excised  from  the  mil 
phases  of  our  national  existence. 
Secretary  of  Defense  is  insulated  f 
the  criticism  of  his  subordinates; 
superiors  are  isolated  from  the  fact 
the  manner  in  which  he  is  conduc 
his  office.  These  are  powers  which 
head  of  any  large  corporation  wi 
shun  as  the  very  formula  for  geq 
catastrophe.  The  wisdom  of  the  Bi 
Rights  is  more  than  the  right  of  the 
zen  to  be  heard.  It  is  also  to  guara 
the  official  the  benefit  of  criticism 

Thus,  my  great  objection  to  these 
— which  purport  to  establish  the  a 
forces  chain  of  command — is  that 
are  breaking  the  first  great  constituti 
order  of  responsibility:  that  the  e: 
tive  shall  be  responsible  to  the  Con 
and  the  Congress  shall  be  responsib 
the  people. 

The  Congress  has  already  allowed 
power  to  slip  from  its  grasp  even  be 
the  bills  have  become  law. 

I  repeat:  It  is  beyond  the  cons 
tional  authority  of  the  Secretary 
Defense  to  effect — and  beyond  the  <| 
stitutional  power  of  congressmen  to 
mit — the  wresting  away  of  Con; 
investigatory,  its  appropriative  and| 
legislative  functions.  The  question 
the  crisis  have  now  come  before  the  f| 
judges— the  American  people. 

Intrinsically  these  unification  bills  r| 
be  good — or  they  may  be  bad — but 
extralegal  usurpation  of  authority  by 
Defense  Department  under  the  colo: 
law  is  absolutely  unconstitutional, 
didates  for  political  office  are  sometii] 
picked  in  smoke-filled  rooms;  but 
Constitution  lives  by  the  light  of  c 
There  was  no  back  door  to  Independe 
Hall,  Philadelphia,  in  1776;  there  is 
place  for  trap  doors  in  the  ramparts 
national  defense  today.    Before  any 
partment  is  given  sweeping  powers 
act  it  must  first  satisfy  the  fundamei 
constitutional   rights   of   the    Ameri< 
people— the  right  to  know,  to  appro 
and  to  reject. 

The  Germans  and  Italians  voted  a 
their  liberties — and  the  jagged  wrecks 
their  public  buildings  are  now  moi 
ments  to  that  sorry  day  in  their  respect 
histories.  It  is  because  there  is  sucl 
great  danger  to  our  own  country  tha 
wrote  this  article.  The  proceeds  fron 
will  go  to  the  Damon  Runyon  Memoi 
Fund  foi^Cancer.  But  its  results,  I  ho 
will  be  your  letters  to  your  congressrr 
and  senators.  The  vast  powers  about 
be  delegated  in  these  two  unificati 
bills,  unless  they  have  constitutional  sa 
guards,  will  represent  not  the  will  of  t 
American  people — but,  instead,  the  L 
Will  and  Testament  of  the  American  I 
public.  THE  E 
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-TO-COASTIN  3  DIAPER  CHANGES!  No 


if  it  o   chore   to  take   the    baby.    Its 

-ith  airline  speed,  airline  comfort,  and 
ive,  capable  stewardess  to  help  you. 


WHITE  GLOVES  STAY  WHITE!  Airline  travel 
is  so  clean  you  can  weor  any  clothes  you 
like  and  never  worry  about  getting  them 
soiled. 


HOW  THE  CHILDREN  LOVE  IT!  The  young- 
sters enjoy  every  minute  of  the  flight  — 
they  talk  about  it  for  weeks  afterwards 
among  their  friends. 


OLDER  PEOPLE  ENJOY  IT,  TOO!  If  you've 
reached  the  age  when  you  want  to  relax  and 
see  a  lot  of  the  country  in  a  minimum  of  time, 
the  airlines  are  made  to  order. 


w 
0 

J  any  of  the  problems  of  family  travel  are  solved  when  you 
y  air.  The  reason  is  simple  —  you  reach  your  destination 
st  before  you  start.  Even  a  transcontinental  trip  is  a  matter 
of  hours  instead  of  days.  There  just  isn't  time  for  children 
it  too  restless,  for  normal  routines  to  be  upset,  for  your  own 
sers  to  get  frayed. 


.. 


r  travel  is  clean,  too.  It's  cool,  comfortable  and  relaxing. 
it  lets  the  whole  family  see  the  country  with  a  new  and  fas- 
ting perspective.  Finally,  air  travel  is  more  economical  than 
may  think,  with  many  airlines  offering  special  family  rates. 

ie  next  time  you  take  your  family  on  a  trip,  go  by  air  and 


see  what  a  difference  it  makes.  Any  airline  representative  or 
travel  agent  will  gladly  give  you  full  details  without  obligation. 

UNITED    AIRCRAFT 

EAST   HARTFORD,  CONNECTICUT 

Manufacturers  of 

PRATT    &    WHITNEY    ENGINES  *  CHANCE    VOUGHT    AIRPLANES 

HAMILTON    STANDARD    PROPELLERS  •  SIKORSKY    HELICOPTERS 

Air  power  is  peace  power,  and  the  airlines  are  an  important  factor  in 
American  air  power.  United  Aircraft  supplies  high-performance  aviation 
equipment  to  every  leading  airline  as  well  as  to  all  our  Armed  Services. 
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Jittjunerican  favorite  -  d& 

erf t'/d  fuj&e  4*z  cTTSK&uca — and  the 
best  whiskey  value  in  America! 
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THE  FARMER  TAKES  A  CHANC1 


Continued  from  page  21 


summer.  You  were  hunting  Woody  a 
place,  remember?" 

Dad  pushed  his  coffee  cup  away  and 
leaned  on  the  table  and  looked  at  the 
sugar  bowl,  scowling.  "Now  listen  to  me, 
both  of  you,"  he  said  to  the  sugar  bowl. 
"It's  done.  I  bought  a  farm  thirty  miles 
the  other  side  of  Eagle  Bluff.  It's  pretty 
country.  It's  a  hundred  and  sixty  acres 
of  good  valley  land,  a  lot  of  timber  and 
grazing  land."  He  stopped  and  scowled 
at  us,  but  we  didn't  have  anything  to  say 
so  he  went  on:  "I'm  tired  of  the  oil-well 
tool  business.  I  am  sick  unto  death  of 
living  in  a  city  and  having  to  fight  traffic 
and  noise,  and  never  seeing  the  seasons 
changing.  I  am  sick  of  having  seventy 
thousand  people  living  practically  in  my 
lap." 

Mom  made  a  noise,  and  he  looked  at 
her  and  then  looked  at  the  sugar  bowl 
again.  "All  the  years  I  chased  over  the 
Southwest  evefy  time  a  new  field  opened 
up,  freezing  in  winter  and  frying  in  sum- 
mer, breaking  my  back  as  a  roughneck 
and  later  as  a  tool  dresser,  I  kept  think- 
ing someday  I'd  have  enough  money  to 
buy  a  farm  and  grow  things  with  my  own 
two  hands.  I  took  this  job  in  the  tool 
business  because  it  was  more  money,  and 
meant  a  farm  that  much  sooner." 

He  looked  at  Mom,  and  when  he  spoke 
again  his  voice  was  kind  of  husky; 
"Helen,  this  shouldn't  come  as  a  surprise 
to  you.  I've  talked  of  wanting  a  farm 
someday  ever  since  we  were  first  mar- 
ried, haven't  I?" 

Mom  sighed.  "I  know,"  she  said 
wearily,  "but  I  always  supposed  it  was 
just  talk.  I  gave  you  credit  for  having 
too  much  sense  to  give  up  a — " 

Dad  banged  the  table  so  hard  the  sugar 
bowl  jumped.  "I  am  forty-seven  years 
old,"  he  shouted.  "I  want  something 
permanent  before  I  die,  something  I  can 
look  at  and  say:  'This  is  mine.'  And 
dammit  all,  I'm  moving  to  the  farm— and 
I  expect  to  live  there  the  rest  of  my  life. 
Is  that  perfectly  clear  to  you  both?" 

"You  needn't  shout,  Owen,"  Mom 
said  quietly. 

"I'm  not  shouting,"  my  father  shouted. 
"I  just  want  it  clear,  that's  all." 

"It's  clear,"  Mom  said.  And  it  was 
right  then  they  started  acting  like  stran- 
gers to  each  other.  "Pete,  eat  your  grape- 
fruit," Mom  said.  "You'll  be  late  to 
school." 

A  LL  that  seemed  a  long  time  ago,  but 
x\it  wasn't.  One  thing  about  Dad: 
When  he  makes  up  his  mind  to  do  some- 
thing, he  doesn't  waste  no  time.  And 
now  here  I  was,  far  from  the  city,  laying 
in  bed  looking  at  the  curtain  blowing  in 
the  moonlight  and  listening  to  whippoor- 
wills  and  stuff.  I  could  hear  old  Drum 
sighing  in  his  sleep.  I  sighed  with  him; 
and  after  a  while  I  went  to  sleep  too. 

The  next  morning  was  Sunday,  but 
you  wouldn't  know  it  the  way  Mom  and 
Dad  acted.  Even  on  Sunday  morning 
they  didn't  know  each  other.  It  was, 
"More  coffee?"  and  "No,  thank  you," 
and  stuff  like  that.  A  pair  of  sad  sacks, 
and  I  was  as  sad  as  the  next  one.  After 
breakfast,  Dad  and  I  went  out  to  walk 
our  fence  and  see  if  it  needed  fixing, 
with  old  Drum  loping  along  after  us. 

It  was  really  a  swell  morning — I  guess. 
The  timber  back  of  our  house,  and  down 
along  the  creek,  looked  kind  of  lacy- 
green  and  pretty.  I  was  thinking  about 
farming.  Dad  said  we'd  raise  some  corn 
and  fatten  up  a  few  hogs,  besides  raising 
green  beans  and  stuff  for  the  Eagle  Bluff 
cannery.  I  wondered  what  time  you  had 
to  get  up  to  fatten  a  hog. 

Dad  kept  shaking  posts  as  we  walked 
along,  and  finally  he  said,  "Pete,  I  can't 
figure  out  why  all  these  posts  should  be 
so  loose."  Then  a  little  farther  along  he 
started  swearing.   "Pete,"  he  said,  "this 


fence  has  been  moved.    What 
damfool  would  do  a  thing  like  th 

He  leaned  on  a  post  and  looked  | 
the  next  field  to  a  run-down  hous 
some  cottonwoods  by  the  creek,  I 
we'd  seen  the  light  the  night  befc 
was  a  couple  of  hundred  yards  I 
and  we  could  see  a  woman  undji 
trees,  washing  clothes  or  somethin  [ 
climbed  through  the  fence  and  \l 
out  into  the  field  and  stopped,  lool 
the  ground.  "Here's  where  the  fenc 
to  be,"  he  said.  "The  old  pc 
haven't  even  been  filled  in."  He  scr 
his  head.  "It  doesn't  make  sens 
I'd  better  go  see  what  this  guy  W<| 
to  say  about  it."  He  started  off  acn| 
field,  and  I  followed  him. 

THE  woman  was  thin  and  tire 
ing.    Her  hair  needed  combij 
couple  of  dirty  little  kids,  maybej 
or  four  years  old,  were  making  mi 
on  the  ground.   When  Dad  said  hi 
big  mean-looking  dog  came  out] 
under  the  house,  bristling. 

"I'm  your  new  neighbor,"  Dae 
"Is  your  husband  home,  ma'am?"  ' 

The  woman  pointed  toward  the  ] 
and  when  we  turned  around  there  | 
big,  tall,  dirty  man  standing  in  the 
He  needed  a  shave,  and  he  had 
puffy,  kind  of  red-rimmed  eyes. 

Dad  started  toward  the  porch  ai 
dog  growled  at  him,  so  he  stopj 
looked  around  to  see  about  Drur 
he  was  laying  out  in  the  field, 
using  his  head. 

"He  won't  bite  you,"  the  big  mar 
"Lessen  I  tell  him  to."  He  growle 

"My  name's  Harris,"  Dad  saij 
bought  the  Tucker  place.  There's 
thing  very  peculiar  about  that  fenol 
der.   Looks  like  somebody  requisi 
some  of  my  land." 

The  tall  dirty  man  stepped  out  <| 
rickety  porch  and  pulled  a  big  knij 
of  his  pocket  and  pretended  to  be 
ing  his  fingernails.  They  probably  i 
it,  but  he  wasn't  really  cleaning  hisl 
He  was  trying  to  scare  somebody,  f 
ured  he  had  the  wrong  man  in  Dae 
he  had  the  right  kid.  He  scared 
right. 

"Git  back  on  your  side  of  the 
feller,"  the  man  said. 

"All  right,  West,"  Dad  said, 
be  moving  that  fence  back." 

West  sort  of  balanced  the  big  knj 
his  palm  and  narrowed  his  eyes, 
fence    was    moved    afore   you    bl 
Tucker  out,"  he  said.  "So  it  b'long 
whar  it  is.  And  if  you  come  hunting 
ble,  you  shore  come  to  tne  ngnt 
feller." 

Dad  acted  disgusted.  "West,"  he 
"you  and  I  are  going  to  have  to  nei)< 
here.  I'd  like  to  get  along,  but  I  donl 
intimidation.   We'll  take  this  matt| 
again — sooner  than  you  think." 
he  turned  around  and  started  back  i 
the  field,  and  you  could  tell  he  was  r)i 
sore.  I  looked  back  at  the  big  mar 
he  was  running  his  thumb  along  the  i 
blade,  watching  Dad  and  scowling. 

"Oh,  fine,"  Dad  said.    "This  is  I 
needed,  a  troublesome  neighbor." 

After  dinner  we  got  in  the  truclil 
went  about  a  half  mile  down  the  yl 
to  see  a  man  named  Webber  ab«il 
team  of  horses.   I  sat  in  the  truckji 
waited  while  Dad  got  out  and  talkil 
the  man,  and  I  was  just  sitting  therel! 
ing  bored  when  I  noticed  the  three  \ 
tied  up  in  the  yard.  They  were  sad- 
ing  dogs  with  long,  floppy  ears,  sll 
thought  it  was  funny  the  way  they  | 
tied,  quite  a  ways  apart  and  on 
ropes.    It  didn't  worry  me  none, 
couldn't  help  being  curious  about 

Pretty  soon  Dad  and  the  man 
out  to  the  truck.   "Well,  thanks," 
said,  "and  I'm  glad  to  have  met 
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Ibber."  Mr.  Webber  nodded  He 
old  sort  of  man— skinn)  and  bent 
with  bushy  gray  hair  and  whisk- 
big  hands.  "Come  see  us,"  he 
itting  tobacco  juice.   "Bring  your 


[I    • 

a.  nodded  and  started  the  truck,  but 

iwnhog    turned  off  the  key. 
be  cr?«  ^se  look   like   good   hounds."   he 
m't  suppose  you'd  sell  one  of 
uld  you'" 

ebber  looked  at  the  dogs  and 

head  sadly.    "You  wouldn't 

ne  of  them   animals."   he   said. 

all  three  got   mad-dog   bit   \os- 


histled  with  surprise.  "Mad  dog 
!y  in  the  spring?"  he  asked, 
it  ain't  onusual,"   Mr.  Webber 
"We  get  two-three  mad  dogs 
here  ever  spring  about  this  time, 
rightly  know  why,  but  I  figure 
;t  it  from  skunks  or  foxes  that's 
mdlj  ;  hyderphoby.    Them's  valuable 
(0q|  f.  good  coon  and   possum  dogs, 
mj  a  goin'  to  have  to  let  Jack  West 
kjuj  i  fer  me,  I  reckon." 
i^l    started  the  truck  again  and  let 
-j  J  rtor  idle. 

ad  a  run  in  with  West  this  morn- 
r,"  [),  le  said,  and  grinned.  "The  man 
i'v^-'P  downright  unneighborly." 

Webber    shook    his    head    and 

If  off  down  the  valley  somewhere. 

I^Xarm  and  nice,  and  I  was  lazily 

rrniirff  a  naw^  wheeling  around   up 

ie  timber,  and  Mr.  Webber  spit 

o  juice  and  wiped  his  beard  and 

— "est  is  a  bad  'un.  Harris.    Folks 

done  time  once  for  cuttin'  up  a 

ore  he  moved  here.   Don't  know 

id  or  didn't,  but  he's  not  much  ac- 

Jist  a  plain,  shiftless  scamp." 

J)  said,  "That's  how  I  sized  him  up. 
J  you  don't  mind  my  asking,  why 
^u  having  him  kill  your  hounds,  in- 
Jpf  doing  it  yourself?" 

llin'  dogs  is  a  job  I  don't  cotton 
,\At.  Webber  said.  "Don't  reckon 
^■ft  likes  to  shoot  his  own  dogs — 
^Hbs  not  when  he  can  git  a  teller 
't^est  to  do  it  fer  two  bits  a  head." 

t  off  some  tobacco  from  a  twist 

juinted  at  Dad.  "Folks  here  in  the 
!i  are  great  hands  for  dogs,  Harris, 

don't  set  well  with  none  of  us  to 
T  a  dog — even  if  hit's  been  bit  by  a 

Jog" 

'  oan  understand  that  feeling,"  Dad 

;  "Where  was  the  mad  dog  killed?" 

Webber    scratched     his    beard. 

Jf,  I  cain't  rightly  say,  Harris.   We 

-in  town  yestiddy,  and  fust  we 
aed  of  it  was  when  West  come  down 
„dy  evenin'.  Said  the  dog  took  a  run 
jjj  woman,  and  he  follered  it  clean 

1  to  the  Hicks  place  afore  he  lost 

'  of  it.   Said  it  was  a  big  black  dog, 

je  to  the  neighborhood." 
Jsa  darn'  shame,"  Dad  said.  "Well, 
Is  and  so  long,  Mr.  Webber."    He 


turned  the  truck  around  and  we  started 
on  down  the  \  alley   road 

"Where  to  now.  Pop'''  1  asked  him. 

"  \  man  named  Morton  h\es  down 
here  a  whoop  and  a  holler,"  \).id  said 
"Old  Webber  thinks  he's  got  a  team  he' 
sell.  Pete,  that  mad  dog  must  have  CORK 
right  past  our  place.  Didn't  happen  to 
notice  any  strange  black  dogs  yesterday, 
did  you '" 

"1  was  busy  helping  Mom."  1  said.   "I 
n  the  house  most  of  the  time." 

"That's  right."  he  said.  "And  I  was 
in  town  all  afternoon.  Here's  Morton's 
place 

MR.  MORTON  turned  out  to  be  a  big 
man  with  a  red  face,  1  got  out  of 
the  truck  and  went  along  to  look  at  the 
horses,  and  on  the  way  we  passed  a  corn- 
crib  and  there  was  a  big  spotted  bound  in 
it.  He  was  wigging  his  tail  and  acting 
friendly,  so  I  stuck  my  hand  through  the 
slats  to  pot  him. 

"Here,  lad,"  Mr  Morton  said.  "That 
hound  was  bit  by  a  mad  dog  yesterday. 
I  don't  suppose  he's  dangerous  this 
soon,  but  no  use  taking  chances." 

"Webber's  hounds  were  bitten,  too," 
Dad  said. 

Mr.  Morton  shook  his  head.  "Web- 
ber's hounds,  too.  eh?  They're  expensive 
hounds,  clean  breeds.  Old  Snort  there  is 
a  duke's  mixture,  but  one  of  the  best  tree 
dogs  you  ever  saw.  I'd  take  him  to  Eagle 
Bluff  and  see  if  the  vet  could  save  him, 
but  I'm  as  busy  as  a  tick  in  a  cowshed. 
Hate  to  do  it  but  I  guess  I'll  have  to  let 
West  earn  himself  two  bits.  I've  got  a  lit- 
tle toddler  up  at  the  house,  and  I  can't 
afford  to  take  chances.  Mighty  scary 
thing,  hydrophobia." 

Dad  gave  Mr.  Morton  a  sort  of  funny 
look.  "Did  you  see  the  mad  dog?"  he 
asked. 

"No,  we  went  to  town  yesterday,  bein' 
it  was  Saturday,"  Morton  said.  "I  don't 
guess  I'd  of  known  a  thing  about  it  if 
West  hadn't  seen  the  dog  and  followed 
it.  You  can  see  where  it  chewed  old 
Snort's  ear  there."  He  looked  at  Dad 
and  grinned.  "Speaking  of  Jack  West," 
he  said,  "I  guess  you  know  he  run  off  the 
man  you  bought  from." 

Dad  pushed  back  his  hat  and  scratched 
his  head.  "How  do  you  mean,  ran  him 
off?" 

"Why,  they  had  trouble  from  the  first 
day  West  hit  these  parts.  Then  the  law 
stumbled  onto  West's  moonshine  still 
back  in  the  woods  and  broke  it  up,  and 
West  must  of  figured  Silas  Tucker  had 
turned  him  in.  Anyway,  he  set  out  to 
make  life  miserable  for  Silas.  Even  went 
so  far  as  to  move  some  fence  one  night, 
and  then  dared  Tucker  to  do  anything 
about  it.  That  was  just  recent.  A  couple 
of  times  he  took  after  Tucker  with  a 
knife.  Silas  finally  gave  up  and  moved 
out.  Said  it  was  either  move  or  kill  West, 
and  he  didn't  want  blood  on  his  hands. 
Now  me,  I  reckon  I'd  of  shot  first  and 


"The  only  thing  I  understand  is  the 
carburetor — but  I  never  can  find  it" 
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rassled  with  my  conscience  afterward." 

Dad  whistled  softly.  "West  cuts  a 
pretty  wide  swath  around  here,  I'd  say." 

Mr.  Morton  nodded.  "You  under- 
stand, Harris,  he  doesn't  get  out  of  line 
with  mc,  or  Webber,  or  Hicks,  or  any  of 
the  bigger  landowners  around  here. 
Probably  he  figures  if  he  ever  got  us  good 
and  riled  it  wouldn't  be  healthy  for  him 
in  the  valley  any  longer.  And  I  don't 
mind  saying  it  wouldn't  be  healthy  for 
him,  either." 

After  that  they  talked  about  horses. 
It  was  finally  agreed  that  we'd  come 
down  the  next  day  and  Mr.  Morton 
would  have  the  team  fresh  shod  and 
ready  for  us.  When  we  were  on  the  way 
home  I  said,  "Pop,  we  ought  to  have  a 
rifle.  We  need  one  out  here.  You  know, 
to  shoot  mad  dogs,  and  stuff  like  that." 

"We'll  talk  about  it  later,"  Dad  said. 
"Bring  the  subject  up  again  about  Octo- 
ber." 

"You  reckon  we'll  still  be  here  in  Oc- 
tober?" I  said,  thinking  of  West. 

Dad  gave  me  a  hard  look.  "We'll  be 
here,"  he  said. 

THAT  night  Dad  had  to  go  to  Syca- 
more Creek,  so  I  helped  Mom  with 
the  dishes.  "In  the  morning,"  she  said, 
"you  start  back  to  school,  Pete." 

"Mom,"  I  said,  "I  can't  start  back  to- 
morrow. I've  got  to  help  Dad  get  the 
team.  It  may  be  two  or  three  days  before 
I  can  start  back  to  school.  The  way  I 
feel,  I  don't  care  much  whether  I  ever 
start  back  again  or  not.  Who  ever  heard 
of  Sycamore  Creek?" 

Mom  stopped  washing  dishes  and 
looked  at  me.  "Pete,"  she  said,  "if  you 
thought  that  would  get  an  argument  out 
of  me,  think  again.  I  really  don't  suppose 
it  matters  greatly  whether  you  finish  high 
school  or  not.  You  don't  need  a  high- 
school  education  to  be  a  musclehead  like 
your  father.  You  stay  home  and  become 
a  self-made  moron,  like  Owen  J.  Harris." 

I  looked  at  her,  grinning.  "Is  that  how 
you  feel  about  it,  Mom?" 

"Pete,"  she  said,  not  grinning,  "that 
is  exactly  how  I  feel  about  it."  .  .  . 

Dad  let  me  drive  the  truck  when  we 
went  after  the  horses  the  next  morning. 
At  the  Morton  place  Dad  turned  it 
around  for  me  and  told  me  to  drive  it 
home,  and  for  Heaven's  sake  take  it  easy. 
Then  he  went  to  get  the  horses,  which  he 
was  going  to  bring  home  afoot. 

I  got  a  big  charge  out  of  driving  the 
truck  by  myself.  I  was  almost  home 
when  I  passed  an  old  beat-up  coupe  re- 
built into  a  pickup.  There  were  some 
dogs  in  the  back  of  it,  and  Jack  West  was 
driving.  I  thought  about  the  knife  and 
felt  creepy  again. 

When  Dad  got  home,  he  harnessed  the 
team  and  took  the  plow  across  the  road 
into  our  nearest  field.  "Watch  closely, 
Pete,"  he  said.  "You'll  be  doing  this 
yourself  by  the  time  you're  six  months 
older."  I  watched  him  plow  a  few  rounds. 
It  didn't  look  very  interesting.  Then  he 
sent  me  to  the  house  after  a  sack  of  seed 
potatoes,  and  while  he  went  on  plowing 
I  cut  up  the  potatoes  the  way  he  said  to 
do  it.  After  he  got  a  wide  strip  plowed 
and  leveled  down,  he  started  making 
rows  and  I  started  planting  potatoes.  We 
planted  a  dozen  rows  before  Dad  said  it 
was  time  for  some  chow. 

"This  is  the  life,  Pete,"  he  said,  un- 
hitching the  team.  There  must  be  better 
ways  to  knock  yourself  out,  I  thought. 
After  chow  we  went  right  back  in  the  old 
rut.  It  was  pretty  late  before  we  quit. 

I  didn't  waste  any  time  listening  to 
whippoorwills  that  night,  because  I  was 
tired.  But  not  as  tired  as  I  got  the  next 
morning,  when  we  started  planting 
beans.  I  got  a  good  sunburn,  but  I  was 
glad  when  Dad  said  it  was  time  for  chow. 
One  thing  about  hard  work,  it  gives  you 
an  appetite — if  that's  any  excuse  for  it. 
But  it  makes  you  want  to  lay  down  and 
rest  for  a  few  hours,  too.  And  that  was 
one  day  I  wasn't  fixing  to  get  any  rest. 

Halfway  through  dinner,  old  Drum 


started  raising  the  dickens  outsk 
I  went  to  the  door  to  see  wi 
yelling  about,  he  was  cornia 
driveway  barking  and  looking 
the  road.  I  thought  he'd  gone 
then  I  saw  the  big  yellow  dog. 

"Dad!"  I  yelled.   I  stood  the 
door,  looking  at  it,  and  I  felt 
over.    Dad  came  up  beside  mc, 
and  gripped  my  arm  so  tight 
"Open  the  screen  door,  quick," 
I  opened  the  door  and  Drum 
ing  into  the  house,  into  my  roo 
der  the  bed.    I  didn't  blame 
looking  at  the  big  yellow  dog 
the  willies. 

It   came    up   our   drivewav, 
along  with  its  head  down  and 
staring  straight  ahead  and  its  ja 
like   it   had   something  clam 
teeth.  Once  a  piece  of  paper  bl 
wind,  and  the  dog  snapped  at  it 
coming  until  he  rammed  into  on 
missing  the  gate  which  was  open 
at  the  fence  two  or  three  times, 
veered  off  at  an  angle,  disappea 
the  bank  onto  the  road. 

"I'd    better    follow    it," 
"Maybe  I  can  warn  people  o 
way." 

We  stepped  out  on  the  porch 
it  again,  suddenly.  It  ran  down 
going  under  the  barbed-wire  ft 
the  field,  headed  toward  West' 
And  we  could  see  the  two  little 
ing  under  the  cottonwoods. 

"Great  God!"  Dad  said  and 
the  porch.   He  hit  the  ground 
made  a  grab  for  a  hoe  I'd  left 
there,  missed,  and  kept  going.  Ai 
was  running  after  him,  scared 
I  got  the  hoe,  and  I  went  after 

Dad  was  forty-seven  years  ol 
cleared  the  barbed-wire  fence 
wasn't  there  and  by  the  time  I 
through  it  he  was  halfway  acr 
field.  The  big  yellow  dog  had  vi 
miss  the  house,  but  now  he  sw 
like  he'd  just  noticed  the  two  lit 
under  the  cottonwoods.  Dad  li 
yell  you  could  of  heard  in  Eagl 
I  am  no  slouch  as  a  sprint  man| 
couldn't  catch  him.  For  a  secom 
sight  of  the  dog  because  of  tl 
trunks,  but  then  I  saw  it  again, 
right  for  the  little  kids. 

Afterward  I  remembered  seeing 
dog  stick  his  tail  between  his  le 
head  for  the  timber  in  high  gear,  bi 
then  I  was  only  noticing  that  Di 
going  to  get  to  the  kids  first.  He 
that  old  yellow  dog  clear  across  th 
I  saw  an  ax  sticking  in  a  stum 
dropped  the  hoe  to  get  the  ax.  Tht 
was  swinging  the  dog  by  its  hin 
slamming  it  against  a  cottonwoo 
It  was  all  over  before  I  even  got  tb 

DAD  sat  down  against  a  tree,  I 
his  stomach,  and  I  flopped 
ground  and  stared  at  the  yellow 
at  the  skinny  woman  who  had  g. 
up  the  two  kids.  "Well,"  Dad  sai 
a  while,  "we  made  it,  Pete.  I  didn' 
I  had  it  in  me." 

Pretty  soon  Dad  got  a  shovel,  z 
buried  the  yellow  dog  down  the 
about  fifty  yards.  When  we  ca 
Mrs.  West  kept  trying  to  say  soi 
but  it  was  like  she  lost  her  voice 
patted  her  shoulder  and  said, 
over,  ma'am.  It's  all  right  now 
looked  around  and  scratched  his 
"Where's  your  husband,  ma'am?" 

She  found  her  voice  then.  "Do1 
creek  about  a  quarter  mile,"  sh< 
"Where  he's  been  keepin'  them 
He's  aimin'  to  haul  'em  away  this 
noon,  I  reckon."  Dad  nodded,  to 
good  day,  ma'am,  and  we  started 
And  she  said,  "God  bless  you,  1 
God  bless  you  to  your  dyin'  day, 
Harris."  .  .  . 

When  we  got  home  Mom  was  at 
have  a  fit.  She  grabbed  Dad  and  po 
him  on  the  chest,  looking  funny  a 
of  us,  and  she  said  in  a  shaky 
"Don't  you  ever  do  anything  lik 
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'>*«  hi  hear  me."  She  looked  like  she 

15  cog  it  to  cry. 

Hoot)  a,"  Dad  said,  sort  of  smiling  at 

'•'Wki  ace  is  enough,  eh,  Pete?" 

>*dog  can  say  that  again,"  I  said.   "If 

sl*Mj  |a  gun  we  wouldn't  of  had  to  do 

*i  i  <  running.  Dad.  We  could  of  shot 

«si*5  ,ved  our  wind." 

so  tjj  lad  a  gun,"  Mom  said,  "I  could 

.  nu  eerfully  shoot  you  both." 

0 '.-  lown  on  a  chair,  feeling  pooped. 

iHioa  Br  what  the  guys  back  at  old 

:  -  figh  are  doing  this  fine  spring 

. .  taid. 

Mom  said,  "Pete,  let's  you  and 
find  out.    When  does  the  next 

i»d  ch  leave  for  civilization?" 

ml  -. 

:r    IN  she  said  it  Dad  stopped  grin- 

aper|    ig  and  turned  around  to  (ook  out 

.  "Pete  can't  go  for  a  while  yet." 

"We've  still  got  a  few  beans  to 

Then   he   took   a  deep   breath. 

goes  West  now,  with  his  old  ja- 

,  -^    ded  down  with  dogs  "  Suddenly 

ed  at  me  and  sort  of  squinted. 

minute,"  he  said.  "His  mad  dog 

ck.   This  one  was  yellow.    And 

ken  does  a  man  wear  a  white  shirt. 

ve.  when  he's  going  to  haul  some 

and  kill  them?" 

to  say  I  didn't  know,  but  he 

grabbed    his    hat    and    said, 

Pete,  let's  take  a  ride." 

ed    at    Mom,    and    she    just 

d  her  shoulders.  "I  don't  know," 

as  the  truck  motor  roared  out- 

don't  want  to  know."  I  tore  out 

and  got  in  the  truck.  I  didn't 

r,  but  I  wanted  to. 

way  to  Webber's  I  tried  to  fig- 

what  was  going  on,  but  it  was 

Even  after  Mr.  Webber  came 

it  w  ith  Dad  and  got  in  the  truck,  I 

t  figure  out  what  was  cooking. 

ight  be  wrong,"  Dad  said. 

M  r.  Webber  said.  "Then  again, 

tght  be  right.  Wish  I  had  a  gun." 

ere  would  you  sell  a  dog,  if  you 

to  sell?"  Dad  asked,  and  Mr. 

scratched  his  beard  and  said, 

near  any  place  where  the  dog 

known." 

oked   at  the  speedometer  as  we 

our  house,  and  it  was  crowding 

Nobody  said  anything  for  a  while, 

ten  Dad  let  out  his  breath  and 

slowing    down.     "Caught    him 

than  I  expected,"  he  said.    Up 

was  West's  old  car  by  the  side  of 

«i,  and  West  had  his  head  under 

od.    "Looks  like  he's  got  engine 

L*  Dad  said,  and  swung  the  truck 
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around  in  front  of  West's  car  and 
stopped. 

We  got  out,  and  when  West  saw  who 
it  was  he  straightened  up  and  put  his 
hand  in  his  pocket  "Watch  him."  Mi. 
Webber  whispered  to  Dad  Then  he  said 
to  West,  "What  you  all  dressed  up  for, 
Jack'  1  igurin'  on  goin'  to  town, 
mebb\  '" 

"Yeah,  soon  as  I  kill  them  dogs,"  West 
said.  I  looked  at  Dad,  and  nearly  fell 
over  with  surprise,  because  he  was  hold- 
ing a  jack  handle  behind  his  back. 

"  lhem  critten  would  die  pert  near  any- 
where. Jack,"  Mr.  Webber  said,  spitting 
tobacco  juice  in  the  road.  "Can't  see  no 
sense  in  givin'  them  a  car  ride  first." 
West  just  scowled  at  him.  Mr.  Webber 
said,  "You  got  some  valuable  animals 
there.  Jack  Come  you  was  to  sell  all 
them  dogs,  you'd  be  right  smart  ahead  on 
the  deal.  You  ain't  low  enough  to  sell 
dogs  that's  been  mad-dog  bit,  are  you?" 

West  got  kind  of  red  in  the  face.  "I 
don't  like  that  kind  of  talk,  M  r.  Webber," 
he  said.  "If  you  want  your  dogs  back,  go 
ahead  and  git  'em.  They're  yourn." 

Then  Dad  stepped  over  in  front  of 
West,  holding  the  jack  handle  behind 
him.  "As  for  me,"  he  said,  "I  believe 
I'll  just  take  the  rest  of  the  dogs,  West. 
And  I'm  moving  that  fence  back  in  the 
morning.   You  want  to  argue  about  it?" 

rr  HAPPENED  fast.  West  pulled  out 
his  knife,  flipped  open  the  blade  and 
jumped  at  Dad — and  Dad  slammed  the 
jack  handle  down  across  his  wrist  and  the 
knife  went  bouncing  along  in  the  dust. 
Mr.  Webber  picked  it  up,  and  Jack  West 
stood  there  holding  his  arm  and  cussing. 
He  said  a  lot  of  stuff  I  never  heard  be- 
fore, and  don't  forget,  I've  been  around  a 
lot  of  oil-field  men.  He  was  taller  and 
bigger  and  younger  than  Dad,  and  he 
looked  plenty  tough,  but  Dad  dropped 
the  jack  handle  and  just  stood  there. 

"You  wait,  feller."  West  said  through 
his  teeth.  "I'll  get  you  for  this." 

"Get  me  now,"  Dad  said,  and  hit  him 
in  the  face  with  his  fist.  West  sat  down 
on  the  ground.  Dad  said,  "Get  up,  you 
phony,"  and  when  he  did  get  up  Dad 
knocked  him  down  again.  "Once  more, 
to  make  it  convincing,"  Dad  said,  grab- 
bing him  by  the  shirt  and  yankmg  him  to 
his  feet.  This  time  when  Dad  hit  him, 
West  bounced  off  the  car  and  slid  down 
to  the  ground  with  his  arms  over  his  face. 
"Do  you  need  any  more  convincing, 
West?"  Dad  said,  and  the  guy  shook  his 
head  and  stayed  down. 

"Jack,"   Mr.  Webber  said,  "none  of 


"Oh,  don't  be  so  dramatic,  Leo;  it's  just  a  sack  of  pota- 
toes I  asked  Mary  Ellen  to  pick  up  on  the  way  home" 
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when  BOSTITCH  fastening  method 
replaces  hand-tying  I  m  V 


Your  fastening  problem  may  be  easier  or  harder 
than  fastening  the  draw  cord  of  onion  bags.  But 
whatever  it  is,  you,  too,  may  be  able  to  step  up 
your  production  as  much  as  300%,  as  this  prod- 
uce packer  did.  In  his  case,  a  unique  Bostitch 
machine  becomes  part  of  a  high-speed  produc- 
tion line.  He  bags  and  weighs  onions,  potatoes, 
apples  and  citrus  fruit,  and  staples  the  draw 
cords  3  times  faster  at  li  the  cost.  Bags  are 
more  secure  —  workers'  fingers  no  longer  sore. 


Maybe  BOSTITCH  has  the  answer  to  your 

fastening  problem  here 


4  times  faster  than        ^^ 

soldering  for  fastening         J 

wire  mesh.  J 


FILL  IN  AND  MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TODAY 


Put  this  Case  History  Book  to  work  right  away  solving 
your  fastening  problems. 

HOW   AND   WHAT    DO    TOU    FASTIN? 

Whether  you  use  nails,  glue,  tape,  tacks,  thread,  pins,  cations  in  the  Bostitch  Case  History  Book.  Boatilrh 

Uul( 


rireta  or  spot  welds  to  fasten  rubber,  plastic*,  wood, 
fabrics,  or  even  metal,  you  may  find  the  answer  t 
your  own  fastening  Question*  in  one  of  the  many  appl. 


also  makes  it  easy  for  you  to  benefit  from  SOycars'faj- 
fabrics,  or  even  metal,  you  may  find  the  answer  to  tening  experience   by  locating  275  field  men  in  112 

key  cities  in  the  U.  5.  and  11  key  cities  in  Canada. 


BOSTITCH,  350  Mechanic  Street,  Westerly,  Rhode  Island 

NAME TITLE.. 

FIRM 

STREET 


CITY ZONE STATE 

BOSTITCH 

Trad*  Mark  "Bosliu-h"  Rr-gistercd  L'.  S.  PalrnI  Offir.   and  Forrign  CounUi^t 


All  TYPES  OF  MACHINES 
FOR  APPLYING  STAPLES 

All  TYPES  OF  STAPHS 
APPLIED   IT  MACHINES 


»'•  for  June  18,  1949 
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DEMUTH 

— the  Only  Fine  Pipe  with  this  Absorbent  Filter 

2&r  will  get  yw>5W 

IF  YOU  DON'T  GET  THE  FINEST  SHAVE  YOU 
EVER  HAD  WHEN  YOU  MAKE  THE  "MOLli  TEST" 


Double  your  money  back  on 

the  254  tube  if  not  completely 

convinced! 

J  When  convenient,  skip  a 
shave. 

2.  Next  day,  when  your  whisk- 
ers are  at  their  longest  and 
toughest,  put  your  present 
cream  on  half  your  face. 

3.  Put  Molle,  the  heavier  brush- 
less  cream,  on  the  other  half. 
Spread  it  thin ! 

A  Go  over  your  face  JUST 
ONCE  with  your  razor  .  .  . 
and  feel  the  difference. 


PUT 

MOLLE' 

HERE 


youR 

PRESENT 

CREAM 

HERE 


FEEL  THE    DIFFERENCE 


Double  your  money  back  • . . 


...  if  Molle  does  not  give  you  the  best  shave 
you  ever  had  in  your  life.  Get  a  tube  today. 

If  this  test  does  not  convince  you,  just  mail 
us  back  the  Molle  tube.  Address,  Box  49,  New 
York  8,  N.Y.  This  offer  expires  December  31, 
1949.  Only  one  refund  per  customer. 


them  dogs  was  mad-dog  bit,  was  they?" 

He  wasn't  go  ng  to  answer,  but  Dad 
got  him  by  the  shirt  again  and  started  to 
yank  him  to  his  feet,  and  he  said,  "No, 
don't — none  of  then  was  mad-dog  bit. 
Don't  hit  me  again,  feller."  Dad  shoved 
him  away,  like  he  was  sick  of  looking  at 
him. 

"There  wasn't  any  mad  dog  Satiddy, 
was  they,  Jack?"  Mr.  Webber  went  on. 

"If  they  was,  I  never  seen  it,"  West 
said,  real  sullen. 

"You  was  aimin'  to  sell  all  them  dogs, 
wasn't  you,  Jack?"  Mr.  Webber  said, 
and  he  sounded  dangerous.  West  just 
nodded,  watching  Dad's  feet,  and  Dad 
said,  "That's  all  we  need  to  know.  Let's 
load  them  into  the  truck,  Pete."  We  put 
the  dogs,  seven  of  them,  into  our  truck, 
tying  them  so  they  couldn't  jump  out. 
Then  we  got  in  and  started  back  down 
the  valley,  leaving  West  sitting  there  on 
his  running  board. 

"Well,  sir,"  Mr.  Webber  said,  chuck- 
ling in  his  beard,  "I  wouldn'ta  missed 
that  fer  a  mess  of  fresh-killed  side  meat. 
How  come  you  got  onto  Jack's  game?" 

"Too  many  mad  dogs  in  too  few  days, 
for  one  thing,"  Dad  said.  "Then  the  way 
both  our  dog  and  West's  ran  from  this 
monster  today  made  me  wonder  how  the 
other  one  could  have  had  such  a  high 
batting  average.  Also  the  fact  nobody 
was  home  Saturday — that  made  it  a  little 
too  pat.  And  West's  clean  white  shirt  was 
the  tip-off  today.  But  what  made  me 
start  suspecting  was  the  fact  that  all  the 
dogs  had  been  bitten  around  the  ears, 
and  I  don't  give  mad  dogs  credit  for  be- 
ing that  particular  where  they  bite.  West 
sicked  his  dog  onto  all  the  victims  so 
they'd  be  marked." 

"And  not  a  danged  one  of  us  suspi- 
cioned  a  thing,"  Mr.  Webber  said,  shak- 
ing his  head.  "We  never  would  of 
thought  another  thing  about  it.  I'm 
mighty  obligated."  He  slapped  me  on  the 
knee.  "You  kin  have  your  pick  of  my 
three  hounds  for  your  boy  here,"  he  said. 
"Boy  needs  a  tree  dog  around  here.  Two 
things  any  boy  needs  is  a  good  tree  dog 
and  a  good  gun.  I'll  keep  the  critter  tied 
up  a  few  days,  and  then  if  everything 
turns  out  all  right,  I'll  bring  him  up  and 
hand  him  over  to  you." 

"Gee,  a  trge  dog,"  I  said.  "All  we  got 
now  is  a  house  dog."  I  felt  Dad's  eyes 
on  me,  but  I  wouldn't  look  at  him.  I 
thought:  /  got  to  wait  until  next  fall  to 
even  mention  guns  again. 

DAD  let  me  off  in  front  of  our  house, 
so  I  knew  he  was  sore  because  I 
was  fresh  with  Mr.  Webber.  I  went  in 
and  told  Mom  what  had  happened.  She 
threw  up  her  hands  and  rolled  her  eyes. 
"Never  a  dull  moment,"  she  said.  I  felt 
a  little  guilty  about  how  I'd  acted  when 
somebody  tried  to  give  me  a  good  hunt- 
ing dog,  so  I  went  out  and  spaded  up 
flower  beds,  and  then  when  Dad  came 
home  from  delivering  all  the  dogs  I  was 
busy  whitewashing  the  chicken  house  for 
the  chickens  we  didn't  have  yet.  And 
then  I  cleaned  out  the  cowshed  for  the 
cow  I  was  going  to  have  to  milk  some- 
day. By  the  time  I  went  to  bed,  I  kissed 
my  chances  of  getting  a  rifle  goodby. 

We  started  moving  the  fence  bright 
and  early.  I  guess  we'd  been  at  it  an 
hour  when  Jack  West  came  across  the 
field.  Dad  put  down  his  posthole  digger 
and  picked  up  a  claw  hammer  and 
waited.  But  West  wasn't  looking  for 
trouble. 

"Figured  you  could  use  some  help," 
he  said,  and  picked  up  the  posthole  dig- 
ger and  started  to  work.  And  for  a  while 
we  just  worked,  ignoring  the  fact  that 
West  had  a  black  eye  and  lumps  on  his 
face.  Pretty  soon  he  stopped  and  leaned 
on  the  digger  and  said,  "My  woman  told 
what  happened  yesterday,"  he  said.  "I 
never  knowed  about  it  till  last  night." 
He  kicked  the  ground  and  stared  off 
across  the  valley,  and  then  he  started 
rolling  a  cigarette.  "Mr.  Harris,  I'm 
thinking  I  need  a  change  of  climate,  iffen 


I  can  sell  my  place.  Don't  si 
healthy  around  here  no  moil 
grinned  at  Dad,  and  Dad  grinnl 

"How  much  do  you  want  for  t| 
West?"  Dad  said. 

West    studied    about    it.     "|| 
ain't  much,  but  I  got  forty  acres) 
plowland,"  he  said.    "Reckon 
to  gii  about  fifteen  hundred." 

Dad  looked  over  at  West's  pla>kj 
thousand  even,"  he  said,  "and  if 
you  as  far  as  Eagle  Blutl  in  ir  | 
How  soon  will  you  be  ready?' 

West  sort  of  hesitated,  ai 
slapped  his  leg.  "It's  a  deal," 
"And  I'm  right  nigh  ready  to  m 
minute.  Ain't  got  much  to  lo , 
could  git  goin'  in  a  couple  hoi; 
kinda  in  a  hurry."  He  grinne  j 
and  Dad  grinned  too. 

"Go  start  moving  the  furnitui| 
your  house,"  Dad  said.  "I'll  get  i 
and  start  loading.  I've  got  a  boyl 
out  of  the  Army  in  July,  and  fc| 
a  little  farm.    This  should  fill 
It  couldn't  be  more  convenient 

"You  bought  yourself  a  farirj 
said.  "We  can  change  the  title  I 
Bluff."  He  started  back  across  t| 

WE  STOOD  there  watching 
Then    Dad    looked    at 
grinned  and  pushed  his  fist  aga 
chin.   "Pete,"  he  said,  "you  get 
and    finish    moving   these    post 
When  you  get  it  done,  your  mot 
need  some  help,  probably.    I  v 
back  until  late." 

"Is  that  the  way  it  is?"  I  said. 

He  laughed.  "Pete,  that's  exa 
way  it  is,"  he  said.  "Turn  to,  fan 

I  worked  hard  all  the  rest  of  1 
but  I  was  getting  used  to  it  now. 
a  kind  of  game  out  of  it,  preter 
was  just  exercising  to  build  me 
football  and  stuff.  Then  I  choppe 
for    Mom,    and   while    I    was 
kindling    I    heard    her    singing 
kitchen.  It  took  me  a  couple  mil 
figure  out  why  that  was  anythin 
surprised  about — she  hadn't  bee 
ing  since  we  moved,  like  she  use 
all  the  time.  Now  she  was  singin 

I  was  in  bed,  lying  there  awakt 
ing  to  hoot  owls  and  tree  toads,  ai 
baying  way  off  down  the  valley 
Dad  came  home.  I  was  thinking: 
those  dogs  may  be  the  one  Mr.  ^ 
is  giving  me.  I  didn't  mind  the  ho< 
either.  I  was  used  to  them.  I  was 
so  I  kind  of  liked  hearing  thei 
Dad  came  home. 

And  I  heard  Mom  say,  "Well, 
did  you  decide  to  come  home?" 

"Why,  Mommie,"  Dad  sai 
thought  you  were  mad  at  me.  I  tl 
you  hated  me  for  making  you  live| 
the  wilderness." 

"I  do,"  Mom  said.  "I  detest  youl 
J.  Harris,  but  I  happen  to  have  n| 
you,  for  some  reason  no  longer  c| 
me,  and  women  are  supposed 
where  their  menfolk  go.  Remenl 
followed  you  to  Kansas  one  wint| 
we  lived  in  a  shack?" 

"How  could  I  forget  it?"  Da<i 
"Woody  was  born  out  there." 

"This  isn't  a  shack,"  Mom  said] 
she  laughed  a  little,  like  she  was 
ing  at  herself.  "I  was  crying  wolf 
I  was  hurt,  honey.   The  last  coiB 
days  I  have  discoyered  that  it 
really  matter  where  we  live,  so  1 
we  stick  together.  And  I  think  I'm 
to  like  being  a  farmer's  wife,    w 
the  world  is  that  under  your  arm? 

"A  rifle  for  Pete,"  Dad  said, 
box  of  candy  for  my  best  girl." 

"Aw,     shucks,"    Mom    said, 
shouldn't  of  done  that,  Paw,  hon(| 

And  all  of  a  sudden  I  knew 
going  to  be  okay.  I  shut  my  ey 
listened  to  the  hoot  owls  and  whi 
wills  and  the  other  things  that  ! 
night  in  the  country,  and  I  thou 
wonder  what  the  guys  at  North 
are  doing  about  now?  "Pete,"  I 
myself,  "who  cares?"  ti 
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WORDS     THAT      SET      A      STANDAR  I) 


HEN   George  Garvin    Brown   created 
Old  Forester  7')  years  ago,  he  did  so  to 

set  a  standard  for  fine  Kent  inky  bourbon. 
Today,  under  the  third  generation  of  the 

Brown  family,  the  label  slill  carries  the 
simple  statement  in  the  founder's  original 
handwriting:  "There  is  nothing  belter  in  the 
market."  And  so  true  are  these  seven 
words  that  the  whisky  itself  has  become 
the  choice  of  those  who  enjoy  the  finest. 


©   I'M-.  —  M     I      OI»T.  COUP. 


FORMAN     DISTILLERS     CORPORATION 


AT     LOUISVILLE     IN     KENTUCKY 


mmn. 


MOTOR  OIL 


nowsmsr 

STAYS  TOUGH! 

Be  safe  with  both  instant, 
lasting  engine  protection 
from  this  double-action 
Pennsylvania  motor  oil. 
Change  for  summer  now! 


At  this  sign  of  better  dealers,  coast  to  coasf 


•lli-wl-i'-i-ril  Tr».|.'  Mark  Member  l\nn    I 


Tough-film  PENNZOIl*  gives  all  engines 
an  extra  margin  of  safety 


THE  COOL  ONE 

Continued  front  page  22 


John  Craig  did  not  permit  himself  to 
smile.   "Feet." 

"Oh.  I  didn't  know.  This  is  my  first 
flight.  My  wife  has  been  down  in  Coral 
Gables  all  winter.  I'm  flying  down  to 
spend  my  vacation  with  her  and  the  kids. 
We'll  all  come  back  together  in  May.  My 
name's  Flackerman.   Paper  containers." 

"Mine's  Johnson,"  Craig  said.  "Real 
estate." 

He  had  picked  real  estate  because  it 
wasn't  technical.  Anybody  could  talk 
real  estate.  For  fifteen  or  twenty  min- 
utes they  talked  real  estate — prices 
would  never  recede  to  1 940  levels — and 
then  Flackerman's  head  nodded,  and  he 
fell  asleep.  John  Craig  did  not  sleep.  He 
reviewed  the  night,  and  the  past,  to  make 
certain  that  everything  had  gone  accord- 
ing to  plan. 

FOR  seven  years,  ever  since  the  boy 
died,  he  had  been  thinking  of  doing 
something  about  Laura.  The  boy  had 
been  defective,  and  this  must  have  been 
her  fault,  like  the  failure  of  their  mar- 
riage, and  her  inability  to  produce  an- 
other child.  All  his  friends  recognized 
that  she  was  unstable,  while  he  was  per- 
fectly normal. 

After  the  boy  died  she  had  let  herself 
go  to  fat.  She  drank  in  what  she  thought 
was  secrecy.  Once  he  had  followed  a 
dropped  coin  under  her  dressing  table, 
and  behind  the  crisp  muslin  discovered 
a  cache  of  gin  bottles.  He  had  uncov- 
ered empties  beneath  her  lingerie,  and 
behind  the  dusty  sets  of  Milton  and 
Longfellow  in  the  big  bookcase.  When 
he  spoke  of  other  women,  or  suggested 
divorce,  Laura  only  stared  at  him  with- 
out speaking.  He  couldn't  stand  her  ter- 
rified, cowlike  eyes,  and  that  was  one  of 
the  reasons  he  had  killed  her. 

Another  reason  was  Vergila.  When 
you  had  a  girl  like  Vergila  in  Miami  you 
couldn't  also  support  a  wife,  a  big  home, 
three  servants  and  two  cars  on  Long  Is- 
land— not  with  taxes  the  way  they  were. 
It  was  impossible  to  make  that  much 
money. 

The  final  reason  he  killed  her  was  be- 
cause he  could  get  away  with  it.  The 
idea  was  born  in  a  newspaper  advertise- 
ment. "Back  to  Manhattan?  Fly  on  the 
new,  faster  Connies — 3  hours,  40  min- 
utes. Modern  speed  of  travel  was  a 
great  thing.  You  could  leave  Miami  in 
the  evening,  kill  your  wife  on  Long  Is- 


land, and  be  back  in  Miami  before  dawn. 
It  could  all  be  done  in  the  darkness 
hours,  your  friends  in  Miami  would 
swear  you  had  never  left  the  city,  and 
anyway  no  one  would  suspect  you.  No 
cop  could  imagine  you  traveling  two 
thousand-odd  miles  between  darkness 
and  dawn.  It  wasn't  reasonable,  and 
cops  are  reasonable. 

Of  course  it  required  advance  plan- 
ning, attention  to  detail,  and  rigid  self- 
discipline.  At  six  in  the  evening  he  had 
called  Vergila,  and  told  her  he  had  a 
business  appointment,  and  would  drop  in 
and  see  her  if  it  was  over  before  mid- 
night. At  six  fifteen  he  was  seen  taking  a 
dip  on  the  Flamingo  Plaza's  private 
beach.  He'd  waved  to  friends,  then  hur- 
ried to  his  cabin,  and  changed  in  five 
minutes.  The  little  automatic  was  al- 
ready in  the  attache  case,  loaded  and 
with  a  shell  in  the  chamber.  He  drove 
his  own  car  up  Thirty-fourth  street, 
parked  and  locked  it,  and  then  hurried 
to  the  cab  rank  on  the  corner.  From 
there  it  was  seven  minutes  to  the  air- 
port, and  he  made  it  with  minutes  to 
spare.  He  picked  up  the  ticket  reserved 
for  "Mr.  Jones."  It  was  easy  to  remem- 
ber— Jones  going  up,  Johnson  coming 
back. 

The  Connie  had  landed  at  La  Guardia 
at  ten  forty,  on  schedule.  He  had  lost 
himself  from  his  fellow  passengers  in  the 
air  terminal's  shifting,  ordered  confu- 
sion, then  darted  to  the  reservation  coun- 
ter, and  bought  a  ticket  for  Miami  on 
the  one-o'clock.  There  were  plenty  of 
seats,  as  he  knew  there  would  be. 

Then  he  had  caught  a  taxi  to  Flushing 
station,  and  changed  to  another  which 
dropped  him  at  Francis  Lewis  Boule- 
vard. Three  blocks  away  his  Georgian 
home  stood  aloof  on  its  five  acres.  The 
lights  were  on  in  her  bedroom,  the  rest 
of  the  house  dark.  As  usual  the  careless 
Laura  had  left  the  back  door  unlocked. 

When  he  entered  her  bedroom  she  was 
sitting  up  in  bed,  reading.  She  wore  a 
baby-pink  negligee.  The  radio  was  go- 
ing, and  there  was  a  half-empty  gin  bot- 
tle, and  a  water  flask,  on  the  night  table. 
She  looked  up  in  alarm,  and  then  her 
first  fright  vanished  and  she  moved  for- 
ward in  a  clumsy  attempt  to  shield  the 
bottle. 

"What's  the  idea,  sneaking  up  on  me 
like  this?"  Laura  demanded.  "What's  the 
idea  not  calling?" 


"We  may  seem  a  bit  inquisitive,  but 
I  want  you  to  know  were  not  spies" 


MARY   6IIS0N 


SEE  IT  TODAY  at  your  dealer's 
.  .  .  the  SportLawn,  precision- 
built  with  famous  Toro  features 
by  America's  Leading 
maker  of  championship 
golf  course  mowers. 
Briggs  &  Stratlon  en- 
gine. 5-blade  17"  reel 
of  Disston  steel,  ball 
bearing  mounted.  For 
facts  write:  Toro  Mfg. 
Corp..  Dept.  C-6,  Min- 
neapolis 6,  Minn. 


Yon  Can  Gi 
Quick  Relief 
Tired  Ey« 

MAKE  THIS  SIMPLE  TEST!  * 


Isssssssflfiiw  £ 


EYES  TIRED?  You  can  soothe  and  i 
in  seconds  with  two  drops  of  sat] 
Murine  in  each  eye.  You  get  — 


QUICK   RELIEF.   Instantly  your  eyes^Cai 
freshed.  Murine's  scientific  blend  of 
gredients  cleanses  and  soothes  eyes 
overwork  or  exposure  to  sun,  wind 

MURINE 

FOR  YOUR  EYES 


DRILL  BILLY  says:  "D 

concrete  faster  and  better  w 
THE  ORIGINAL 

ROTARY  CONCRETE  DRI 

Revolutionary  design.  Quiet, 
action.  No  pounding  or  chippi 
in  electric  or  air  rotary  drill 

ROTARY  CONCRETE  DRILL 

650  S.  Arroyo  Parkway,  Pasac 


He'll  warm  up  to 


—  the  dash  th< 
makes  the  dish 

FREE—  "Ctwking  for  a  Man. "  Wri 
<:.  F.  Il.uhlri,,  &  Bra.,  Inc..  Drpt.  C,  Ilarlf, 
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he  said   was,   "All   the   servants 

e.  Hours  ago.  I  had  a  cold,  and  I 
jst  taking  a  little — " 
aw  that  a  window  was  open.  The 
mtomatic  wasn't  noisy,  but  there 
|j  any  use  taking  chances.    "You 
it  leave  the  window  open  when 
got  a  cold."  he  said,  and  shut  it. 
ad  laid  the  case  on  a  chair,  turned 
to  her,  and  looked  at  his  watch. 
Ithis  moment  he  could  turn  back 
itch  said  eleven  fifteen.   He  was 
jutes  ahead  of  schedule, 
id  found  the  gun  under  the  pa- 
slipped  off  the  safet)  catch,  and 
Ion  her.  Before  he  fired  he  laughed 
\*ule.  astonished  eyes.    He  fired 
and  then  he  made  sure. 
|  had  repacked  the  gun.  turned  off 
Ms,  and  closed  the  bedroom  door 
I  him.  In  the  morning  the  servants 
I]  think   Mrs.   Craig  was   sleeping 
(is  usual.  They  wouldn't  knock  until 
eleven,  and  then — 
had   unhurriedly   returned  to  La 
with  a  change  of  taxis  at  a 
sg   tavern.    There   had   been   no 
Nobody   would  remember  him. 
reached  the  airport  with  time 
to   skim   through   The   Herald 
before  Flight  609  was  called. 

W  he  found  he  was  tired,  but  still 
tense  to  sleep.  The  Diane  lurched 

rf.  Air  pocket,  he  thought.  Then  the 
■flashed  on  above  the  door  separat- 
ive control  room   from  the  cabin. 
\SE  FASTEN  SEAT  BELTS.  The 

ftftss  was  moving  up  the  aisle,  awak- 
f  the  passengers, 
ten  she  came  to  him.  Craig's  belt 
already    fastened.     She    touched 
erman's  shoulder,  and  he  awoke  in- 
'Please  fasten  your  seat  belt." 
told    Flackerman.     "We're    going 
lgh  a  little  weather." 
ackerman  had  trouble  with  his  belt, 
'ouldn't  seem  to  control  his  fingers. 
Craig    helped    him.     "Thanks," 
kerman   said.    "Say,   what's   going 
^What's  this  about  weather?" 

k  can't  be   much,"  Craig  said.    "I 
^Pced  before  I  left" —  he  almost  said 
Xni — "La      Guardia.       Everything's 
r  except   scattered   thundershowers 
J  the  Carolinas." 
W^Bunderstorms  are  pretty  dangerous. 
t  the\ .'"  Flackerman  asked. 
:  "hey  are  if  you  go  strarght  through 
underhead.  but  the  pilots  can  see 
i,and  avoid  them." 
see."  said  Flackerman.   The  plane 
Ded  like  a  canoe  going  through  rap- 
and  Flackerman's  hands  gripped  the 
sof  his  seat.  After  a  time  he  said,  "I 
k  I'm  going  to  be  sick." 
raig  said,  "Try  to  control  it.  We'll  be 
ugh  this  in  a  minute.   You  shouldn't 
These  planes  are  built  to  stand  ten 
is  a  beating  like  this." 
♦lever     again!"     Flackerman     said. 
■^p  now  on  it's  the  ground  for  me!" 
^pon't   worry,"   Craig   soothed   him, 
—  then  he  heard  a  new  note  in  the  en- 
rfi  k  and  his  own  stomach  grew  tight. 
'if  jaid  nothing,  but  he  knew  that  some- 
I   g   was    wrong.     For   a   second    he 
light  that  God  had  been  watching, 
^^Vas  out  to  destrcn  him.  but  then  he 
■ded  that  such  thoughts  were  silly, 
uddenly  the  plane  was  through  the 
m,  and  out  in  the  moonlight  again. 
ig  looked  out  of  the  window.  The  in- 
rd  propeller  wasn't  moving.    It  was 
hered. 

low  the  captain  moved  up  the  aisle, 
en  he  reached  their  seat  he  leaned 
and  said,  "One  of  the  oil  lines 
!ged.  and  we  had  to  feather  a  prop. 
Sting  to  worry  about." 
■Sure,  1  know,"  Craig  said.  He  lighted 
garette.  and  the  captain  nodded  and 
ked  on.  .  .  . 

heir  landing  at  Miami  was  beautiful. 

ig  took  a  taxi,  got  out  two  blocks 

«  in  where  his  car  was  parked,  and  was 

__  k  in  his  cottage  in  another  ten  min- 
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utes.  He  undressed  quickly,  put  on  his 
pajamas,  got  into  bed  and  tossed  about 
until  it  was  authentically  rumpled.  Then 
he  got  up  and  put  on  his  swimming 
trunks.  He  dropped  the  automatic  into  a 
bathing  cap.  and  walked  down  to  the 
beach.  1  he  sun  was  booming  out  of  the 
horizon  now.  There  wen  ■  leu  other 
piebre.iki.ist  swimmers.  He  recognized 
Jed  Collins,  the  broker,  and  waved. 

He  walked  out  into  the  surf — out  until 
the  water  lapped  at  his  neck  and  then 
he  swam  out  even  farther.  Finally  he 
shook  the  gun  out  of  the  cap,  into  the  so 

He  felt  wonderfully  free,  and  no 
longer  tired.  It  seemed  the  water  bathed 
all  his  inner  fears  away.  From  now  on, 
his  life  would  be  different. 

Back  in  rhe  cottage,  he  marveled  that 
he  was  not  sleepy.  At  eight  o'clock  he 
ordered  breakfast  sent  in.  He  ate  it  all. 
At  eleven  he  had  cocktails  at  the  pool, 
and  swam  again.  He  lunched  in  the  ho- 
tel dining  room. 

At  two  in  the  afternoon  came  the  call 
he  was  expecting  "Mr.  Craig?  This  is 
Randolph.  Daily  News.  Is  your  wife 
named  Laura  Craig?" 

"Why,  yes,"  Craig  said,  in  the  puz- 
zled tone  he  had  practiced.  "Certainly. 
Why"" 

"I  know  this  is  going  to  shock  you,  Mr. 
Craig.    She's  dead.    She  was  found — " 

Craig  got  a  reservation  on  the  stream- 
liner that  was  leaving  that  night.  Vergila 
wondered  why  he  didn't  take  a  plane. 
He  said  he  didn't  like  to  fly. 

1  aura's  picture  was  on  the  front  page 
of  the  afternoon  editions.  So  was  his. 

He  was  packing  his  two-suiter  when 
there  was  a  knock  on  his  cabin  door.  He 
opened  it,  and  there  were  two  men  there, 
and  he  could  see  they  were  detectives. 
He  hadn't  expected  the  Miami  police 
would  be  interested,  but  if  they  were,  he 
was  ready  for  them. 

"I  know  this  is  silly,  and  I  hate  to 
bother  you  at  this  time,"  one  of  the  men 
said,  "but,  Mr.  Craig,  were  you  by  any 
chance  on  Flight  609  from  New  York 
last  night ?" 

"Why.  of  course  not!"  Craig  said. 

"Well,  I  didn't  think  so,  but  I  guess 
we'll  have  to  go  through  with  it  any- 
way." said  the  detective.  He  called  over 
his  shoulder,  "All  right,  Mr.  Flacker- 
man, come  in." 

FLACKERMAN  came  in,  looking 
more  frightened,  if  possible,  than  he 
had  on  the  plane.  He  said,  "Yes,  this 
is  Mr.  Johnson,  who  was  on  the  plane 
with  me."  Then  he  added,  apologetically. 
"I'm  sorry  about  this,  Mr.  Johnson.  I 
know  there's  some  mistake.  All  that 
happened  was  I  saw  that  picture  in  the 
paper  at  my  hotel  and  mentioned  that 
I'd  flown  down  with  you,  and  that  your 
name  wasn't  Craig  at  all,  but  Johnson, 
and  somebody  overheard  me  and  called 
the  police." 

"I  don't  know  who  this  man  is,"  Craig 
said  calmly. 

"Why,  Mr.  Johnson!"  Flackerman 
said. 

"Are  you  absolutely  positive  this  is 
the  man  who  was  on  the  plane?"  the  de- 
tective demanded. 

"I'll  never  forget  it!"  Flackerman  said. 
"I'll  remember  him  as  long  as  I  live.  I've 
never  been  so  scared  in  my  life,  but  he 
was  so  calm." 

"This  is  ridiculous."  Craig  said.  "Ev- 
erybody knows  I  was  here  last  night." 

"Maybe,"  said  the  detective.  He  went 
outside,  and  brought  in  a  girl  whom 
Craig  did  not  at  first  recognize,  because 
she  was  not  in  uniform.  "Yes,  this  is 
Mr.  Johnson,"  the  girl  said.  "Usually  I 
never  remember  any  of  the  passengers, 
but  I  remember  him.  When  our  ship  ran 
through  that  storm,  and  then  an  engine 
conked  out,  he  was  the  only  one  aboard 
who  wasn't  scared  out  of  his  wits.  He 
was  real  cool.  When  you  find  our  cap- 
tain, he'll  remember  him  too." 

The  detective  looked  at  Craig.  "Bud," 
he  said,  "keep  right  on  packin'."  the  end 
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infinitely  smarter  than  most  of  the  more 
youthful  models  on  other  pages. 

Incorrigibly  optimistic,  Valentina  ex- 
tracts much  joy  from  life. 

"I  have  no  time  to  get  fat  or  sick,"  she 
says.  "I  never  theenk  of  myself — I 
theenk  only  of  theengs.  I  am  so  happy 
theenking  of  theengs.  When  I  look  at  a 
chair,  it  weenks  at  me." 

Valentina  is  always  in  character — al- 
ways her  glittering,  poised  self  whether 
she  is  in  her  shop  or  not.  She  stands 
out  as  one  of  the  few  designers  alive  who 
can  outglamorize  both  her  customers 
and  her  fabulous  creations.  It  is  said  in 
Manhattan  that  a  hostess  who  has 
shelled  out  $500  for  a  Valentina  gown 
has  only  one  richer  experience  in  store 
for  her,  and  that  is  an  acceptance  by 
Valentina  herself  of  an  invitation  to 
the  party. 

Always  her  own  best  advertisement, 
Valentina's  entrances  at  theater  and 
opera  premieres — for  many  of  which  she 
has  created  the  costumes — are  as  dra- 
matic as  anything  that  will  be  produced 
on  the  other  side  of  the  footlights  that 
evening. 

She  will  sweep  down  the  aisle  in  her 
latest  creation,  commanding  everyone's 
attention.  Her  attire  may  be  a  cloud  of 
chiffon  veils,  topped  by  an  incredible 
hat,  but  whatever  it  is,  scouts  from  the 
garment  district  will  be  furiously  at  work 
over  their  notebooks,  trying  to  pin  down 
the  details  of  her  gown  in  hasty  sketches. 

Once  in  her  seat  Valentina  will  wave 
busily  to  friends  who  seem  to  fill  the 
theater.  This  done,  she  will  produce  a 
platinum  comb  from  her  bag  and  run  it 
through  her  eyebrows.  She  will  dominate 
the  lobby  scene  during  intermissions, 
speaking  in  husky  tones  with  animation 
and  punctuating  her  vivid  conversation 
with  wide  gestures.  She  uses  her  hands 
a  lot  when  she  talks,  and  is  constantly 
waving  a  cigarette  holder. 

Altogether  she  gives  such  an  impres- 
sive performance  that  Lynn  Fontanne, 
playing  the  Russian  adventuress  in 
Idiot's  Delight,  displayed  not  only  Valen- 
tina's clothes  but  Valentina's  accent  and 
mannerisms  as  well. 

Dramatic  Value  in  Costumes 

Because  of  their  high  theatricality,  her 
gowns  are  excellent  for  the  stage  and 
usually  she  designs  the  dresses  for  the 
top  Broadway  plays  of  each  season.  On 
such  occasions  critics  treat  her  costumes 
as  seriously  as  they  do  the  performance 
of  the  actors.  "Valentina  has  designed 
clothes  that  act  before  a  line  is  spoken," 
wrote  Brooks  Atkinson  in  one  of  his  re- 
views. 

"My  house  and  my  shop  are  like  a 
clinic  where  I  treat  patients  for  bad 
taste,"  Valentina  states  frequently.  "I 
train  them  to  know  what  to  wear  and 
how  to  wear  it." 

Most  of  the  women  gowned  by  Valen- 
tina are  ecstatically  happy  to  pay  out  at 
least  $50,000  a  year  for  the  privilege. 
Since  Valentina  knows  socially  only 
people  able  to  spend  such  amounts,  this 
allows  her  to  run  a  highly  lucrative  busi- 
ness much  like  a  perpetual  party  for 
friends.  Those  who  buy  Valentina  gowns 
are  chiefly  such  fashionable  people  as 
the  Astors,  Vanderbilts  and  Whitneys, 
and  top-drawer  theater,  film,  and  opera 
personalities  like  Lily  Pons,  Katharine 
Hepburn,  Mary  Martin,  Norma  Shearer, 
Greta  Garbo,  Gloria  Swanson,  Paulette 
Goddard  and  Lilli  Palmer 

The  price  of  a  single  Valentina  crea- 
tion is  seldom  less  than  $500.  There  is 
more  than  snob  appeal  to  her  gowns, 
however.  Serious  critics  of  design  are 
impressed  by  her,  and  some  have  said 
that  she  is  to  clothes  what  Dali  is  to 
painting.    "She  has  bestowed  on  fashion 
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in  this  country  a  brand-new  vitality,"  a 
women's  magazine  recently  stated.  She 
is  credited  not  only  with  designing  some 
of  the  world's  most  stunning  gowns,  but 
with  such  much-copied  innovations  as 
dolman  sleeves,  boleros,  trouser-pleated 
and  peasant  skirts,  aprons  for  decorative 
purposes,  scarf  handkerchiefs,  hoods, 
snoods  and  huge  fur  hats. 

Because  of  her  fondness  for  emeralds 
— she  wears  them  on  her  bathing  suits — 
Valentina  introduced  jewels  hung  in  the 
center  of  feminine  foreheads.  Also,  be- 
cause she  seldom  appears  without  her 
favorite  emerald-and-diamond  Maltese 
cross,  she  originated  the  use  of  designs 
based  on  military  orders. 

She  is  mad  about  color  and  uses  it  lav- 
ishly to  design  clothes  that  stimulate  the 
eye.  She  feels  that  color  should  never 
be  obvious,  static  or  flat. 

Lily  Pons,  a  client  and  an  ardent  ad- 
mirer, telephones  Valentina  for  a  new 
dress  before  important  functions,  then 
relaxes,  knowing  the  dress  will  knock 
everyone's  eye  out. 

Of  Miss  Pons,  Valentina  says,  "Com- 
binations of  four  decided  tones  of  pink 
or  blue  do  wonders  for  Leely." 

Considering  herself  an  architect  of 
dress  whose  ideas  stem  from  Greek  ar- 
chitecture, Valentina  creates  most  of  her 
gowns  along  simple,  Grecian  lines.  A 
fanatic  on  the  "line"  of  dresses — or, 
more  simply,  the  way  they  hang — she 
can  create  clothes  that  make  the  wearer 
more  beautiful. 

"I  have  an  athletic  figure,"  explains 
Gladys  Swarthout,  a  Valentina  regular, 
"with  a  long  waist  and  broad  shoulders. 
My  arms  aren't  nearly  long  enough.  My 
neck  is  thick — a  singer's  neck.  My  legs 
are  much  too  short." 

To  overcome  these  faults  and  empha- 
size Miss  Swarthout's  beauty,  Valentina, 
the  architect  of  fine  apparel,  cuts  dresses 
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that  make  the  singer's  arms  seei 
A  trick  of  building  high  hats  is 
give  her  neck  the  appearance  of  si 
The  line  of  the  skirt  begins  high, 
the  waist  seem  shorter  and  gi 
illusion  that  Miss  Swarthout's 
longer. 

"Every  dress  I   make  is  an 
That  is  why  they  cannot  be  copi 
cannot   copy   an    illusion,   only 
one,"  Valentina  explains. 

Dresses  Should  Impart  E 

She  believes  that,  first  of  all, 
should  give  its  wearer  assurance  i    bout  F 
advises  women  never  to  buy  gc 
which  they  do  not  immediately 
ease.  She  has  no  use  for  women  w 
not  be  at  ease  in  dresses  that  ar 
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ing  on  them.    Modeling  a  gown     mtie 
shop,   she  once  paused  to  say 
cantly,  "This  is  for  women  who  I 
look    pretty — some    women,    di 
know." 

Valentina  was  born  Valentina 
laevna  Sanina  in  Russia  on  May  1 
Fourteen   at  the  time   of  the   1 
Revolution,  she  was  cowering  in  1 
battled     Sevastopol     railroad 
clutching    the    family   jewels, 
young  man  spoke  to  her. 

"Have  you  anyone  to  take  c 
you?"  he  asked. 

Valentina  told  him  she  had 
he    appointed    himself    her    pr 
Three  years  later  they  were 
The   young    man    was    Georg 
(pronounced  Schlay),  son  of  on 
richest  families  in  the  Crimea 

Today  he  is  still  Valentina's  h 
and  the  business  mind  behind  V; 
Gowns,  Inc. 

Fleeing  Russia,  the  couple 
Greece  where  Schlee,  a  shrewd, 
man,  made  the  first  of  the  for 
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"Hey,  Cynthia,  some  guy  wants 
to  speak  to  the  sitter  right  away" 
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accumulated  and  lost  in  the  early  years 
of  their  marriage.  Between  fortunes  the 
Schlees,  in  Valentina's  phrase,  "ate  their 
diamonds."  In  \^1~S  the\  arrived  in  New 
York.  Lavishly  equipped  with  charm, 
the)  quickly  became  popular  in  social 
circles. 

Valentina,  who  had  begun  to  design 
her  own  clothes,  made  an  impression  on 
New  York  cate  life  that  was  nothing 
short  of  sensational.  At  a  time  when 
women  wore  knee-length  skirts,  even  at 

night,  the  appeared  in  evening  dresSS! 
ih.it  swept  the  ground. 

"'It  was  terrifying  to  be  with  her." 
Schlee  recalls.  "At  the  theater  she  would 
he  ahead  of  me.  I  would  hear  people 
say,  'look  at  that  crazy  woman!'" 

li  soon  became  apparent  that  Valen- 
tina. although  wearing  the  exact  oppo- 
site of  the  current  fashion,  was  easily 
the  besi-diessed  woman  at  any  gather- 
ing. In  theater  lobbies  and  powder 
rooms,  women  demanded  the  name  ol 
her  designer.  At  one  party,  to  which  she 
wore  a  high-necked,  long-sleeved  eve- 
ning dress  while  others  wore  low-cut 
gowns,  an  Lnglish  lady  of  title  offered  to 
finance  a  dress  shop  il  Valentina  would 
design. 

The  idea  terrified  Valentina,  but 
Schlee  liked  it  and  they  opened  a  shop 
on  Madison  Avenue.  It  flourished  until 
the  lady  of  title  unceremoniously  de- 
parted. Only  temporarily  stopped,  the 
Schlees  opened  their  own  shop  in  1928, 
showing  dresses  from  Valentina's  per- 
sonal wardrobe.  In  the  first  two  hours 
they  took  in  5 1 ,401).  The  first  year  they 
made  $90,000.  Encouraged  by  her  suc- 
cess, Valentina,  who  still  called  herself 
an  amateur,  journeyed  to  Paris  to  learn 
how  clothes  were  made  by  professionals. 
When  she  returned  she  was  more  of  an 
individualist  than  ever.  "1  learned  only 
one  thing,  and  that  was — never  copy," 
she  says. 

Today,  Valentina  Gowns,  Inc.,  which 
has  a  staff  of  65,  shows  by  appointment 
only  to  one  customer  at  a  time,  usually  at 
intervals  of  an  hour.  Her  own  best  sales- 
woman and  model,  Valentina  whirls 
through  these  appointments  tossing  off 
observations  like,  "Sequins!  Zay  can 
only  ruin  a  dress.  Zay  can  never  beau- 
tify it."  Or  she  will  say,  "A  woman  needs 
only  three  dresses  to  be  well  dressed,  but 
zay  muzz  be  perfect." 

This  Argument  Got  Nowhere 

Occasionally,  at  these  showings,  Val- 
entina spouts  inspired  remarks  which 
because  of  her  accent  are  slightly  be- 
wildering to  her  customers.  "This  dress, 
it  will  have  fur  from  skink,"  she  once  in- 
formed Lynn  Fontanne. 

"You  mean  skunk,"  corrected  Miss 
Fontanne. 

"Skink,"  Valentina  insisted. 

"No — skunk,"  said  Miss  Fontanne. 

Valentina's  arched  eyebrows  shot  up. 
"Skunk?"  she  asked. 

By  this  time  Miss  Fontanne  was  thor- 
oughly confused.  "No,"  she  answered, 
"skink." 

The  first  rough  sketch  of  a  dress  idea  is 
made  in  Valentina's  workroom  at  home. 
When  the  design  is  worked  out  to  her  sat- 
isfaction she  brings  it  to  the  shop  and 
begins  to  drape  it  on  a  dummy.  She 
uses  a  male  figure  because  she  believes 
its  proportions  are  superior  for  this  func- 
tion. She  uses  pins,  screaming  tempera- 
mentally at  those  around  her. 

Many  of  the  details  of  her  original 
idea  are  lost  or  discarded  in  the  frenzy  of 
new  inspiration  with  which  she  works. 
The  finished  product  seldom  resembles 
her  rough  iketch.  But  no  matter  how 
extreme  the  design,  it  will  be  as  sim- 
ple as  she  can  make  it.  Simplicity  is  a 
byword  with  Valentina.  When  she  has 
finished  she  will  stand  back  and  say,  "I 
am  not  asking  myself  what  I  can  add  to 
it.  I  am  asking  myself  what  I  can  take 
away." 

Valemina   creates   two   basic   collec- 


tions a  year.  Each  consists  of  17  gowns, 
and  she  carefully  alters  her  creations 
for  the  women  who  buy  them.  She  is  a 
perfectionist,  recently  insisting  on  sew- 
ing Paulette  Goddard  into  a  new  cos- 
tume just  a  few  seconds  before  it  was  to 
be  worn. 

Since  she  began  her  business  20  years 
ago,  Valentina  has  designed  for  no  more 
than  2,000  women.  The  number  of 
dresses  she  conceives  annually  has  re- 
mained unchanged.  Only  prices  have 
risen,  this  being  the  best  method  that 
Schlee,  who  refen  to  his  wife's  high- 
toned  pan ons  as  "the  guls."  can  devise 
tor  maintaining  an  exclusive  clientele. 

Such  an  Artistic  Brush-off 

The  Schlees  never  advertise  or  seek 
to  attract  new  customers  and  those  who 
just  walk  in  are  likely  to  receive  a  cold 
reception.  Strangers  sometimes  demand 
to  see  Valentina  immediately  even 
though  asked  to  make  an  appointment 
ahead.  If  the  would-be  customer  is  suffi- 
ciently insistent  this  is  sometimes  per- 
mitted, whereupon  Valentina  sizes  her 
up  in  a  critical,  detached  manner. 
"Madam,"  she  may  say  finally,  "you 
weel  not  like  my  clothes.  I  am  certain 
they  are  not  for  you." 

To  those  she  considers  her  own  breed, 
however,  Valentina  is  friendlier.  Greet- 
ing Katharine  Hepburn  for  the  first  time, 
she  intoned,  "The  wind,  the  stars — the 
soil."  It  was  the  beginning  of  a  beauti- 
ful friendship. 

The  Schlees,  who  live  a  life  as  elegant 
as  anything  under  the  czars  and  possess 
their  own  chef,  give  some  of  Manhat- 
tan's most  sumptuous  dinner  parties  in 
their  apartment  high  above  the  East 
River.  Undisputed  high  spot  of  the  New 
York  social  season  is  their  Russian 
Easter  party,  which  is  adorned  by  80  to 
100  gilded  folk.  Some  celebrated  peo- 
ple have  tried  crashing  these  gatherings, 
only  to  be  unceremoniously  heaved  out. 
Among  those  officially  invited  are  likely 
to  be  Vincent  Astor,  the  Lunts,  Prince 
Serge  Obolensky,  Gertrude  Lawrence. 
Clifton  Webb,  Noel  Coward  and  other 
guests  from  upper-crust  society. 

At  this  gathering,  guests  feast  on  a 
huge  suckling  pig,  which  is  brought  in 
wearing  a  headdress  designed  by  Val- 
entina, cold  filet  mignon,  lobster  a  la 
russe,  frankfurters  a  la  Valentina,  and  an 
abundance  of  other  delicacies  washed 
down  by  champagne  and  Vodka. 

No  less  an  authority  than  gourmet 
Lucius  Beebe  has  characterized  the 
fare  at  Valentina's  parties  as  "unbelieva- 
ble grub." 

Because  she  is  seldom  seen  in  action 
by  anyone  below  the  rank  of  Cole  Por- 
ter, Valentina  might  be  called  the  celeb- 
rity's celebrity.  In  this  role  she  uttered 
the  line  which  may  someday  rank  with 
Marie  Antoinette's  "Let  them  eat  cake." 
Today  it  is  the  cornerstone  of  the  grow- 
ing Valentina  legend.  While  attempting 
to  sell  a  $35,000  sable  coat,  she  was  in- 
formed that  the  customer  did  not  need 
sables,  since  she  already  had  a  perfectly 
good  mink. 

"Meenk,"  screamed  Valentina,  in  high 
contempt.   "Meenk  is  for  football." 

After  this  remark  had  achieved  fame, 
she  was  dared  to  equal  it  with  an  evalua- 
tion of  ermine. 

Unhesitatingly  Valentina  rose  to  the 
challenge.  "Ermine,"  she  stated,  "is  for 
bat'robes." 

But  whatever  the  personal  point  of 
view  behind  such  remarks,  Valentina  the 
designer  possesses  a  philosophy  of 
clothes  that  in  no  way  differs  from  the 
popular  one.  "When  a  man  sees  a  woman 
wearing  a  Valentina  gown,"  she  says,  "he 
does  not  only  theenk:  That  is  a  beautiful 
dress.  When  he  sees  my  dress,  he  also 
walks  across  the  room  and  says  hello." 

And  that,  according  to  a  vast  number 
of  women  besides  Valentina  Schlee,  is 
precisely  what  beautiful  dresses  are  made 
for.  THE  END 


IMPORTED  BRIARj^  M 

CHINRESTER 

Easy  on 
your  teeth 

A  special  pipe  for  a  special  pur- 
pose, for  the  man  who  needs  a 
pipe  that  is  easy  on  his  teeth. 
Honey  treatment  keeps  it  mild. 
Starts  sweet,  stays  sweet.  Kanf- 
mann  Bros.  &  Bondy,  Inc.,  630 
Fifth  Avenue,  N.  Y.  20,  K.B.&B. 
has  made  good  pipes  for  98  years. 

Other  Yello-Bole  pipes 
(without  Chinrester  Bit): 
Imperial  $1.50  and  Standard  $1. 
Premier  $2.50,  choicest  briar. 
Stembiter  $2.50,  for  ttrong  teeth. 
Carburetor  $2.50,  air  intake  makes 
smoke  mild. 

Look  lor  the  trade-mark,  Yello-Bole  Honey-Cirl 


Yello-Bole  Pipes  are  clean 
when  you  buy  them, 
Mealed  with  the  Honey- 
Seal. 


t'»  for  Jane  18,  1949 


Collier's  Editorials. 


WHAT  COLLIER'S  STANDS  FOR 


COLLIER'S  HAS  received  a  letter  from  a 
thoughtful  reader.  It  asks  certain  questions — 
What  is  Collier's  policy?  What  are  Collier's 
aims?  We  think  those  are  fair  questions  for  any 
reader  to  ask,  and  that  all  our  readers  are  entitled 
to  know  the  answers.  So  here  goes: 

Collier's  is  a  popular  magazine,  first  and  last, 
and  it  means  to  remain  one.  It  knows  that  a  ma- 
jor function  of  a  popular  magazine  is  to  enter- 
tain. All  of  us  have  to  have  some  escape  in  these 
troubled  times. 

But  we  must  also  face  up  to  the  facts. 

Collier's  intends  always  to  face  the  facts  and 
to  state  the  problems  that  confront  us,  even  if  it 
doesn't  have  all  the  answers.  It  is  not  interested 
in  sensation  for  sensation's  sake,  but  it  will  tackle 
an  explosive  job  any  time  it  thinks  that  such  a 
job  will  serve  the  country's  best  interests. 

Collier's  believes  in  change,  but  only  within 
the  framework  of  American  institutions  and  tra- 
ditions. It  believes  that  our  democracy  can  only 
be  kept  alive  and  strong  so  long  as  we  look  and 
move  forward.  It  also  believes  that  it  is  possible 
to  be  progressive  without  insisting  that  every- 
thing is  wrong  and  rotten  and  must  be  changed. 

Collier's  is  not  buying  any  new  political  sys- 
tems. It  has  no  sympathy  or  respect  for  people 
who  go  around  trying  to  peddle  Utopias. 
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Collier's  considers  that  the  American  people 
are  an  intelligent  people,  capable  of  solving  their 
problems  through  their  collective  wisdom.  It 
wants  to  help  Americans  think  through  those 
problems,  and  it  publishes  a  magazine  with  that 
purpose  in  mind. 

Collier's  is  American — as  American  as  base- 
ball. It  is  allergic  to  stuffiness.  It  does  not  think 
that  it  is  necessary  to  be  ponderous  in  order  to  be 
serious.  It  believes  that  there  are  times  when 
kidding  can  be  more  effective  than  crusading. 

Collier's  recognizes  that  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  a  perfect  government,  any  more  than  there  is 
such  a  thing  as  a  perfect  magazine  or  a  perfect 
anything  else  where  people  are  involved.  Mis- 
takes and  errors  and  human  frailty  are  bound  to 
be  present.  They  have  to  be  expected.  Some- 
times they  have  to  be  overlooked.  But  they  are 
no  excuse  for  mediocrity. 

Collier's  is  convinced  that  it  is  just  as  impor- 
tant to  appreciate  and  perpetuate  all  that  is  good 
in  our  national  life  as  it  is  to  correct  what  is 
wrong.  It  has  faith  in  our  national  and  individ- 
ual decencies.  It  recognizes  that  the  American 
heritage  is  a  challenge  as  well  as  a  legacy.  And 
it  knows  that  we  cannot  enjoy  the  blessings  of 
our  democracy  unless  we  work  for  them. 

That  Collier's  intends  to  do  unceasingly. 


Labor  Should  Clean  Ho 

HOW  DID  Communism  ever  get  its  toel 
bor's  door  with  the  line  of  goods  it's  selling  1 

That  is  one  of  the  greal  mysteries  of  01 
eration.  And  it  is  doubly  puzzling  because 
is  nothing  mysterious  about  the  line  of  goc 
a  showdown  the  only  thing  that  Commul 
salesmen  can  offer  the  American  worker  is  J 
unionism,  Soviet  style.  And  what  is  that? 

Well,  the  Russian  unions  must  accept  th| 
duction  rates  and  wages  assigned  them, 
cannot  bargain.  They  cannot  strike.  Thei 
not   indulge   in   politics   beyond   the   pr 
Soviet  privilege  of  voting  "Yes." 

That  is  the  prize  package  in  the  AmJ 
Communist's  sample  bag.     Our  unions! 
known  what  the  package  contains  for  a  long 
And  yet  these  unions,  particularly  the 
have  tolerated  the  Communists  for  years. 

The  Communists  have  taken  full  advant 
this  tolerance  by  working  tirelessly,  boring 
gently  from  within,  entrenching  themselve 
idly.  Labor  executives  who  hate  everything 
stand  for  have  feared  to  offend  them  or  t| 
nounce  them  openly. 

They  have  made  no  bones  about  adval 
their  own  political  interests  at  the  expense  \ 
workers'  welfare.  And  those  interests,  if  rea 
would  destroy  all  the  strength  and  rightd 
American  trade-unionism  has  so  painfullyl 
up.  Yet  it  is  only  recently  that  any  big-j 
"shift  to  the  right"  in  C.I.O.  union  leadership 
taken  place.  And  the  swing  is  not  yet  coml 

Such  an  ardent  anti-Red  as  Waller  Rel 
still  sounds  at  times  like  an  exasperated  b« 
dulgent  parent.  As  one  of  the  C.I.O.'s  heaq 
he  warned  the  Communists  in  that  organi2 
not  long  ago  that  patience  toward  them  wa| 
running  out.  He  told  them  that  "they  had 
look  at  the  record  of  sin  they  are  piling  uf 
repent  before  the  rank  and  file  demand  th;| 
clean  them  out." 

Well,  maybe  you  have  to  give  the  Commil 
a  little  grudging  credit,  at  that.  It's  doubtful 
anybody  in  the  history  of  American  salesl 
ship  ever  got  so  far  with  such  a  shoddy  li.| 
goods. 

But  their  enterprise  can't  be  admired 
their  goods  are  not  only  inferior  but  highll 
jurious.  It's  about  time  that  the  overtoil 
customers  in  our  labor  unions  gave  the  sale] 
the  bum's  rush  and  then  locked  the  door. 

And  Chandler,  Too 

THE  LATEST  encumbrance  to  the  gairl 
baseball  is  U.S.  Patent  2,461,836.  It  coveil 
arrangement  of  poles,  swinging  rods,  crossl 
and  electrical  connections  which,  when  set  ul 
a  foul  line,  indicates  by  fights  whether  a  b| 
fair  or  otherwise. 

But  will  the  fans  yell  that  it  is  blind? 
some  Durocher  come  storming  out  of  the  du| 
to  dispute  its  decision?   Will  anybody  heal 
pop  bottle  at  it  when  it  rules  that  a  cinch  rl 
run  curved  foul  by  inches  at  the  last  minute  "J 

Certainly  not.  For  this  automatic  umpire! 
be  beyond  goading  or  baiting.  No  flush  of  [ 
will  ever  creep  up  the  back  of  its  neck.  It  w| 
aloof,  impassive  and  accurate.  It  will  take 
of  guesswork  and  second-guesswork  out  of  ll 
ball,  and  with  them  will  go  a  lot  of  baseball's| 

In  short,  you  can  have  it. 

Collier's  for  June  18, 


.11  Ni:  25,    1919 
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Collier's  Editorials. 


CARL.    ROSE 


WHAT  COLLIER'S  STANDS  FOR 


COLLIER'S  HAS  received  a  letter  from  a 
thoughtful  reader.  It  asks  certain  questions — 
What  is  Collier's  policy?  What  are  Corner's 
aims?  We  think  those  are  fair  questions  for  any 
reader  to  ask,  and  that  all  our  readers  are  entitled 
to  know  the  answers.  So  here  goes: 

Collier's  is  a  popular  magazine,  first  and  last, 
and  it  means  to  remain  one.  It  knows  that  a  ma- 
jor function  of  a  popular  magazine  is  to  enter- 
tain. All  of  us  have  to  have  some  escape  in  these 
troubled  times. 

But  we  must  also  face  up  to  the  facts. 

Collier's  intends  always  to  face  the  facts  and 
to  state  the  problems  that  confront  us,  even  if  it 
doesn't  have  all  the  answers.  It  is  not  interested 
in  sensation  for  sensation's  sake,  but  it  will  tackle 
an  explosive  job  any  time  it  thinks  that  such  a 
job  will  serve  the  country's  best  interests. 

Collier's  believes  in  change,  but  only  within 
the  framework  of  American  institutions  and  tra- 
ditions. It  believes  that  our  democracy  can  only 
be  kept  alive  and  strong  so  long  as  we  look  and 
move  forward.  It  also  believes  that  it  is  possible 
to  be  progressive  without  insisting  that  every- 
thing is  wrong  and  rotten  and  must  be  changed. 

Collier's  is  not  buying  any  new  political  sys- 
tems. It  has  no  sympathy  or  respect  for  people 
who  go  around  trying  to  peddle  Utopias. 
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Collier's  considers  that  the  American  people 
are  an  intelligent  people,  capable  of  solving  their 
problems  through  their  collective  wisdom.  It 
wants  to  help  Americans  think  through  those 
problems,  and  it  publishes  a  magazine  with  that 
purpose  in  mind. 

Collier's  is  American — as  American  as  base- 
ball. It  is  allergic  to  stuffiness.  It  does  not  think 
that  it  is  necessary  to  be  ponderous  in  order  to  be 
serious.  It  believes  that  there  are  times  when 
kidding  can  be  more  effective  than  crusading. 

Collier's  recognizes  that  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  a  perfect  government,  any  more  than  there  is 
such  a  thing  as  a  perfect  magazine  or  a  perfect 
anything  else  where  people  are  involved.  Mis- 
takes and  errors  and  human  frailty  are  bound  to 
be  present.  They  have  to  be  expected.  Some- 
times they  have  to  be  overlooked.  But  they  are 
no  excuse  for  mediocrity. 

Collier's  is  convinced  that  it  is  just  as  impor- 
tant to  appreciate  and  perpetuate  all  that  is  good 
in  our  national  life  as  it  is  to  correct  what  is 
wrong.  It  has  faith  in  our  national  and  individ- 
ual decencies.  It  recognizes  that  the  American 
heritage  is  a  challenge  as  well  as  a  legacy.  And 
it  knows  that  we  cannot  enjoy  the  blessings  of 
our  democracy  unless  we  work  for  them. 

That  Collier's  intends  to  do  unceasingly. 


Labor  Should  Clean  Ho 

HOW  DID  Communism  ever  get  its  toel 
bor's  door  with  the  line  of  goods  it's  selling  | 

That  is  one  of  the  great  mysteries  of  01 
eration.  And  it  is  doubly  puzzling  becauscl 
is  nothing  mysterious  about  the  line  of  goof 
a  showdown  the  only  thing  that  Commul 
salesmen  can  otfer  the  American  worker  is] 
unionism.  Soviet  style.  And  what  is  that? 

Well,  the  Russian  unions  must  accept  th| 
duction  rates  and  wages  assigned  them, 
cannot  bargain.  They  cannot  strike.  Thel 
not   indulge   in   politics   beyond   the   pr 
Soviet  privilege  of  voting  "Yes." 

That  is  the  prize  package  in  the  AmJ 
Communist's  sample  bag.     Our  unions! 
known  what  the  package  contains  for  a  lonj 
And  yet  these  unions,  particularly  the 
have  tolerated  the  Communists  for  years. 

The  Communists  have  taken  lull  advant 
this  tolerance  by  working  tirelessly,  boring 
gently  from  within,  entrenching  themselve 
idly.  Labor  executives  who  hate  everything 
stand  for  have  feared  to  offend  them  or  t| 
nounce  them  openly. 

They  have  made  no  bones  about  adval 
their  own  political  interests  at  the  expense  <| 
workers'  welfare.  And  those  interests,  if  rea 
would  destroy  all  the  strength  and  rights 
American  trade-unionism  has  so  painfullyl 
up.  Yet  it  is  only  recently  that  any  big{ 
"shift  to  the  right"  in  C.I.O.  union  leadershil 
taken  place.  And  the  swing  is  not  yet  coml 

Such  an  ardent  anti-Red  as  Walter  Rel 
still  sounds  at  times  like  an  exasperated  bil 
dulgent  parent.  As  one  of  the  C.I.O. 's  heaif 
he  warned  the  Communists  in  that  organu 
not  long  ago  that  patience  toward  them  wal 
running  out.  He  told  them  that  "they  had  t| 
look  at  the  record  of  sin  they  are  piling  uj 
repent  before  the  rank  and  file  demand  th| 
clean  them  out." 

Well,  maybe  you  have  to  give  the  Coramil 
a  little  grudging  credit,  at  that.  It's  doubtful 
anybody  in  the  history  of  American  salesi 
ship  ever  got  so  far  with  such  a  shoddy  li| 
goods. 

But  their  enterprise  can't  be  admired 
their  goods  are  not  only  inferior  but  highll 
jurious.  It's  about  time  that  the  overtoil 
customers  in  our  labor  unions  gave  the  sale] 
the  bum's  rush  and  then  locked  the  door. 

And  Chandler,  Too 

THE  LATEST  encumbrance  to  the  gar 
baseball  is  U.S.  Patent  2,461,836.  It  coved 
arrangement  of  poles,  swinging  rods,  cross! 
and  electrical  connections  which,  when  set  ul 
a  foul  line,  indicates  by  fights  whether  a  b] 
fair  or  otherwise. 

But  will  the  fans  yell  that  it  is  blind? 
some  Durocher  come  storming  out  of  the  dul 
to  dispute  its  decision?   Will  anybody  heal 
pop  bottle  at  it  when  it  rules  that  a  cinch  r| 
run  curved  foul  by  inches  at  the  last  minute'l 

Certainly  not.  For  this  automatic  umpirel 
be  beyond  goading  or  baiting.  No  flush  of  [ 
will  ever  creep  up  the  back  of  its  neck.  It  w  j 
aloof,  impassive  and  accurate.  It  will  take 
of  guesswork  and  second-guesswork  out  of  11 
ball,  and  with  them  will  go  a  lot  of  baseball's| 

In  short,  you  can  have  it. 

Collier's  for  June  18, 
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rill  this  first  date  be  the  be- 
inning  of  a  beautiful  romance 
uth  the  cutest  starlet  from 
lollywood?  It  ought  to  be  .  .  . 
ht  it  isn't  going  to  work  out 
hat  way.  Humpty-dumpty  is  in 
fr  the  fall  of  his  life.  By  half- 
last  ten  he  will  be  in  so  bad 
le'll  never  get  another  date. 
*nd  he  won't  know  why*. 


It  could  happen  to  you— to  any 
man— who  is  careless  about  hali- 
tosis (unpleasant  breath)*. 

So,  never,  never  risk  offend- 
ing. Don't  trust  to  momentary 
makeshifts.  Use  Listerine  Anti- 
septic, the  extra-careful  precau- 
tion which  instantly  sweetens 
and  freshens  the  breath  .  .  . 
helps  keep  it  that  way,  too  .  .  . 


not  for  seconds . . .  not  for  min- 
utes  ...  but  for  hours,  usually. 

While  some  cases  of  halitosis  are  of  systemic  origin, 
most  cases,  say  some  authorities,  are  due  to  the  bacterial 
fermentation  of  tiny  food  particles  clingir  ,o  mouth 
surfaces.  Listerine  Antiseptic  quickly  halts  su'.h  fermen- 
tation, then  overcomes  the  odors  ferment*''  n  causes. 
Lambert  Pharmacal  Company,  St.  Louts,  Missouri 


LISTERINE    ANTISEPTIC 

...  the  extra-careful  precaution 
against  bad  breath 


Memo:  Next  time  you  see  flakes  and  scales,  start  with  Listerine 

Antiseptic  and  massage  —  quick  ...  it's  a  wonderful  aid  for    INFECTIOUS    DANDRUFF 


i 


says  salesman 
Harry  L.  Martin, 
Rapid  City,  S.D. 


"and 


<r  ROYAL 

SUPPORTER  BELT 

relieves  strain  on 
stomach  and  back 

—  no  more  tired  feeling!" 


Men  everywhere  report  that  "BRACLR" 
Royal  helps  them  feel  right,  look 
right. 

In  a  class  by  itself,  "BRACER" 
Royal's  full  2 -way  stretch,  all-elastic 
waistband  is  lightweight,  cool 
and  porous.  It  gently  but  firmly 
holds  your  stomach  in — you  stand 
straighter,  feel  better,  your  clothes 
fit  better.  It  has  exclusive  tubular 
elastic  leg  bands ...  no  crease,  no 
curl,  no  roll;  roomy,  no-gape  fly- 
front  pouch  is  self-adjusting. 

Ask  at  your  department,  men's  wear, 
drug  or  surgical  store  for  the 
finest  garment  of  its  kind  ..  .      *COl"i 
"BRACER"  Royal *^Vw 

"BRACHR*"  Supporter  Belt  — a  popular 
priced  garment  with  many  |Aen 
of  the  same  features *0 

FOR  FREE  BOOKLET  of  hints  on  correct  droit, 
writ*  Dopt.  M9-6,  Bauer  A  Black,  2500  S. 
Dearborn  St.,  Chicago  16,111. 
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Word  of  Caution 


Editor:  I  must  admit  that  Thank  God  - 
My  Heart  Attack!  (May  7th)  is  one  of  * 
best  treatises  by  a  layman  I  have  everreQ 
But  why  did  you  show  the  author  smokin  i 
cigarette?   That  will  give  some  cardiac   - 
tients  the  impression  that  all  cardiacs  t] 
smoke  with  impunity — which  is  not  true- 
Mr.  Harrison's  description  of  the  N# 
Year's  celebration  following  his  recovi»L 
will  likewise  create  the  impression  that  c 
diac  victims  may  drink  alcoholic  bevera 
without  damaging  their  hearts.   It  is  m; 
clear,  in  the  article,  that  all  things  should 
done  in  moderation,  but  alcoholics  sim 
cannot  drink   as    Mr.   Harrison   did — a 
many  of  them  have  heart  trouble. 
J.  I.  Payte,  M.D.,  Oklahoma  City,  01 

Mr.  Harrison  was  careful  to  emphasize 
importance  cf  moderation  in  the  article. 

Cop  Gets  a  Hand 

Editor:  The  article  Nine  Years  in  a  Tr 
fie  Jam  (May  7th)  is  excellent.  Officer  I\ 
Nally  is  the  type  I'd  like  to  include  amc 
my  friends.  I  wish  every  American  coi 
read  what  he  has  to  say,  and  act  upon  it. 
Harry  C.  Hamilton,  Toronto,  0 

. . .  I've  enjoyed  many  articles  in  your  ma 
zine.  The  best  yet  is  Nine  Years  in  a  Tra 
Jam.     Mrs.  S.  N.  Wolen,  Tuscaloosa,  A 

Smoky  Business 

Editor:  In  your  May  7th  Week's  Mail  O. 
Keeler  states  that  smokeless  powder  di 
not  smoke.  I  disagree  with  Mr.  Keeler. 
was  employed  as  a  ballistics  engineer  ir 
smokeless  plant,  and  I  know  that  so-c; 
"smokeless"  powder  does  smoke.  The 
Department  itself  admits  that  the  stuff  i 
only  isn't  entirely  smokeless,  but  that,  in  ; 
dition,  it  isn't  even  a  powder. 

George  M.  Wilson,  Schuyler,  Ne 

We  Stand  Corrected 

Editor:  An  introductory  note  to  the  artic 
The  Strange  Case  of  the  Dionne  Qui 
(Apr.  23d),  begins:  "The  reporter  w 
scooped  the  world  with  the  Quintup 
story  .  .  ."  That  is  entirely  inaccurate. 

I'm  certain  that  my  good  friend  Ke 
Munro,  who  wrote  the  article,  would  r 
want  to  give  the  impression  that  he  score* 
beat  on  the  birth  of  the  Quints,  because  su 
was  not  the  case.  As  every  informed  nev 
paperman  in  Canada  knows,  the  North  B 
Nugget  gave  the  story  to  the  world.  T 
Quints'  grandfather  and  Dr.  Dafoe  be 
telephoned  us  right  after  the  babies  w< 
delivered,  and  we  were  on  the  job  in  jig  tin 

We  took  the  first  picture  of  Mrs.  Dion 

and  the  babies  in  bed — a  picture,  incidei 

ally,   which   has   been   published   in   eve 

country  in  the  world.  It  wasn't  until  a  d 

or  so  after  the  birth  of  the  five  girls  tr 

reporters   from  Toronto   and   other  cit 

swooped  down  on  Callander.    William 

Dumsday,  working  for  the  Nugget,  wr( 

the  first  story  about  the  babies — there 

scoring  a  world  beat — and  followed  it 

with  daily  stories  for  many  months  aft 

Keith  Munro,  working  for  the  Toronto  St 

arrived  on  the  scene  a  day  or  so  after  t 

babies  were  bom.  C.  M.  Fellm/ 

<ug, 


i 


Managing  Editor,  North  Bay  Daily  Nug 

Our  error.  We  apologize  to  both  the  Not 
Bay  Nugget  and  Mr.  Munro. 


...  I  want  you  to  know  how  much  I  < 
joyed  Keith  Munro's  article  on  the  Dion 
Quints.  We  hear  so  much  about  child  deli 
quency  and  broken  homes  that  it  was 
freshing  to  read  about  a  family  who  lc 
their  home  and  want  to  stay  together. 
While  reading  their  story  one  could 
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THE   CAR   DESIGNED   WITH    YOU   IN   MIND! 


o    matter    what    ear   you    (bought 
of  buying,  don't  decide  until 
you've  seen   the  new  I»e  Soto 


■f hat  do  you  want  most  in  a  new  car?  Good  looks  01 
Fed  anfort?  Smart  new  lines  or  added  roominess? 
naooth  riding  or  economical  operation? 

Isn't  the  answer  that  you  want  them  .ALL?  You 
on't  want  to  compromise.  You  want  style  and  com- 
)rt  and  roominess  and  safety  and  economy  .  .  .  and 
>u  don't  want  to  pay  any  penalty  for  any  of  them. 
nd  note  there  is  no  reason  why  you  should.  The  new 
Soto  gives  you  everything! 

The  engineers  and  artists  who  designed  this  new 


De  Soto  knew  exactly  what  you  wanted.  Here  is  a 
car  with  a  new  wide,  low  look.  But  there's  more 
room  inside  . . .  not  less.  There  are  big  wide  doors  that 
you  ualk  into  .  .  .  not  creep  into.  And  the  steering 
wheel  doesn't  hit  your  knees  or  obstruct  your  view. 

Here's  an  instrument  panel  that  curves  forward 
to  give  front-seat  passengers  real  stretch-out  comfort. 
Here  are  luxurious  chair-high  seats  that  mean  more 
real  visibility  through  the  bigger  windshield  and 
larger  windows. 

Here's  the  famous  De  Soto  "ride"  made  smoother 
than  ever.  And  De  Soto  lets  you  drive  without  shifting. 
Its  Tip-Toe  Hydraulic  Shift  with  gyrol  Fluid  Drive 
has  a  record  of  billions  of  miles  of  effortless  driving. 

See  this  new  De  Soto  at  your  dealer's  as  soon  as 


possible.   Compare  it  feature  by  feature  with  any 
other  car  on  the  market  at  any  price.  Then  decide. 

Tune  in  "Hit  the  Jackpot" 

every  Tuesday  night  over  all  CBS  stations 

DE   SOTO     DIVISION,     CHRYSLER     CORPORATION 
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He?  on  the  right  course 

-  he's  got 


PA 


means  Rpe  A  ppea  I 

Most  any  woman  will  tell  you  that  the  man  who  smokes 
a  pipe  has  an  extra-masculine  attractiveness! 

means  Prince  A  Ibert 


•  You'll  find  you're  "on  the  right 
course"  for  real  smoking  joy  when  you 
pack  your  pipe  with  Prince  Albert— the 
National  Joy  Smoke.  Choice,  crimp  cut 
tobacco  . . .  mild,  rich-tasting!  Specially 
treated  to  insure  against  tongue  bite! 
Get  P. A.— and  see  why  it's  America's 
largest-selling  smoking  tobacco! 


Th«  NEW  HUMIDOR  TOP- 
locks  OUT  Mm  air-locks  ]N 
Ml*  frsshiMss  and  flavor. 


R    J.  Reynold*  Tobacco  Co. 
WirtKton-8ai>Tn.  N.C. 


The 


help  sympathizing  with  the  Dionnes  in  their 
difficulties,  admiring  them  for  the  firm  stand 
they  have  taken  in  eliminating  disrupting 
influences  from  their  home,  and  loving  them 
because  they  love  each  other. 
Corinne  Therese  Parent,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Marvel  of  1901 

Editor:  In  my  priceless  collection  of  old 
magazines  is  a  copy  of  Collier's,  dated  Feb- 
ruary 2,  1901.  I  am  quite  intrigued  by  the 
Winton  Motor  Carriage  Company's  ad  in 
that  copy  of  48  years  ago,  and  I  feel  sure 
your  readers  will  be  also. 

Al  Michaelian,  Editor,  Autonews, 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Go    ».r\ywr\ere    axt    sxny   time 
150  miles  without  leaving  seat 

In  the    1901    Model 

Winton 

All  the  improvements 
suggested  by  constant 
use  under  all  conditions 

T%*  i*01  fin.,!,  and  -tnublf  *,«t,<l  tarriagts  and  itttinry  wagon  modth 

«r*  illuMraitd  and  dt-tihtd  in  catalog,  whtek  wilt 

be  untfrt*  upun  rtoMttl. 

The  Winton  Motor  Ca.rrlo.ee  Co. 
478  Belden  St.,  Clevel&rtd.  O.,  V.  8.  A. 

The  Militia  Speaks 

Editor:  I  have  noted  with  interest  the  pub- 
lication in  Collier's  of  the  excellent  edito- 
rial. The  Militia  Belongs  to  the  States  (Mar. 
26th).  and  more  recently  the  article.  Bomb- 
ers over  Bunker  Hill  (May  7th).  Both  edito- 
rial and  article  presented  a  fair,  accurate 
and  most  readable  account  of  National 
Guard  activities.  While  the  part-time  citi- 
zen-soldiers of  the  Guard  have  been  doing 
similar  things  week  after  week  for  the  past 
half  century,  the  members  of  the  Michigan 
Military  Establishment  are  greatly  pleased 
with  the  national  emphasis  given  to  our  ac- 
tivities recently  by  your  publishers. 

We  were  especially  pleased  with  your 
forthright  editorial  stand  in  reference  to  the 
federalization  of  the  National  Guard.  We 
personally  feel  that  federalization  of  the 
Guard  would  destroy  the  very  basis  for  our 
present  strength  and  initiative. 

Brigadier  General  George  C.  Moran, 

Adjutant  General  of  Michigan, 

Lansing,  Mich. 

Pilot's  Complaint 

Editor:  Fifty-five  times  I  flew  Marauders 
over  enemy  territory,  and  now  you  tell  me 
that  1  was  in  something  else  (Bombers  over 
Bunker  Hill,  May  7th).  You  tell  me  with 
your  pictures  and  article  that  the  "square- 
tails"  are  the  B-26s!  What  over  hell  was  I 
flying  in  '44-'45? 

Shirl  G.  Wilson,  Sun  Valley,  Cal. 

The  B-26  Marauder  you  flew  so  successfully 
during  the  war  has  been  grounded  as  obso- 
lete. Officially  the  B-26  designation  was 
transferred  to  the  Invader,  formerly  known 
as  the  A-26. 

Views  on  Video 

Editor:  Relative  to  television  reducing  fans 
at  sports  events  (Week's  Mail,  Apr.  23d). 
when  the  phonograph  people  started  mak- 
ing records  of  operas  and  operatic  selections 
back  around  1900  it  was  believed  that  it 
would  reduce  personal  attendance  at  the  ac- 
tual performances.  But  what  happened? 
The  sale  of  records  increased  the  public's 


opera  interest  to  such  an  extent  that 
office   sales  jumped    at   the    Metropo| 
Opera  House  in  New  York. 
F.  Lester  Baixantine,  Miami  Springs,! 

Proper  Farm,  Practices 

Editor:  I  want  to  congratulate  youl 
what  you  are  doing  in  the  interest  of  re  . 
ing  some  of  our  natural  resources  whk| 
the  past  have  been  ruthlessly  wasted. 
Soil  Conservation  Service  is  doing  a  |l 
job,  hampered  in  many  cases  by  poorl'/ 
formed  local  representatives  who  are  pi 
to  work  "from  the  book"  instead  of 
knowledge  gained  from  actual  experuj 
We  still  haven't  enough  well-informed,  | 
deal  leadership  in  helping  to  sell  the  far 
on  proper  farm  practices  and  aiding 
in  carrying  out  planned  programs  to  re 
wood  lots,  game  shelters  and  soil-bi 
practices  and  water  conservation. 

Fred  L.  Foster,  Fairburn,  | 

Socialized  Suckers? 


Editor:  You  get  sick.  The  doctor's 
comes  and  it's  a  whopper.  But  you're 
alive — which  is  the  important  thing.  So 
though  it  may  take  a  long  time,  you  pa> 
bill.  And  once  it's  paid,  it's  paid. 

But  take  a  look  at  Mr.  Truman's  progi 
You  pay  all  the  time,  sick  or  not.  Get  sn 
sucker,  and  realize  that  you  won't  get  sc 
thing  for  nothing  under  socialized  medk 
Take  your  chances  as  you've  always  d 
take  your  medical  bills  as  they  come, 
hold  up  your  head  with  pride,  to 
you're  paying  your  own  way. 
An  I-Can-Hold-Up-My-Head  Housew 
North  Haven,  C< 

.  .  .  How  anyone  could  read  the  article 
Collier's    about    socialized    medicine 
still  favor  it  here  is  beyond  me. 

Mary  E.  Bachman,  Baltimore, 

Doctor  Dilemma 

Editor:  A  number  of  years  ago  the  med 
profession  got  the  notion  that  there  were 
many  doctors,  and  a  campaign  was  sta 
to  do  two  things:  raise  the  requirements 
admission  to  our  medical  schools  and  1 
the  number  of  students  admitted.  As 
years  have  passed,  since  then,  the  propor 
of  doctors  to  patients  has  steadily  decrei 
until  the  inability  of  many  to  get  med 
treatment  finally  brought  the  question 
public  care  of  health  to  the  front. 

William  A.  Hite,  Thornville,  C 

Jr.  Literary  Farm 

Editor:  Re  the  letter  from  Mr.  R.  J.  Si 
in  The  Week's  Mail  (Apr.  23d),  why  is  it 
whenever  a  member  of  the  younger  gen 
tion  seeks  a  new  channel  of  expression 
the  opportunity  to  develop  his  talent,  as 
bert  Meeker  recently  attempted  in  pro) 
ing  a  literary  farm  for  youth,  the  pu 
contemptuously  declares  him  an  egol 
Evidently  Mr.  Stone  and  his  colleaj 
don't  appreciate  the  spirited  ambition 
American  youth.  Perhaps  they  would  ra 
see  us  sit  back  like  spineless  jellyfish,  fo 
our  lofty  aspirations  and  calmly  watch 
world  deteriorate. 

Personally,  I   say  more   power  to 
bert  Meeker  for  his  excellent  suggestion 
Anne  Skinner,  Lakewood,  N 

Astronomy  Fan 

Editor:  Ever  since  1892  I've  consiste 
read  Once  a  Week  (now  Collier's)  and 
ceived  therefrom  and  from  accompan; 
books  my  education,  such  as  it  is,  and 
parted  most  of  it  to  my  descendants:  t 
married  children,  12  grandchildren  and  e 
great-grandchildren.  I've  waited  for  s» 
adequate  recompense  and  today  it  cam 
the  form  of  the  Palomar  telescope  art 
I  do  hope  you  follow  the  fortunes 
Palomar,  although  I'll  probably  not  be  1 
five  years  hence  to  learn  about  Mars, 
now  eighty-two  years  of  age. 

A.  T.  Hollenbeck,  Oak  Park, 
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THAT'S  WHAT  OWNERS  SAY  ABOUT  THE  MONEY  SAVING  NEW  1949  fDERtURY ! 

Imagine  a  big  car -a  powerful  car -delivering  17,18, 19  miles  per  gallon  - 
and  up!*  Owners  claim  ///is  handsome  new  IMRtURY  does  il  every  day. 
They  say  its  far  and  away  the  thriftiest  car  in  its  class.  And  it  is  / 


and  even  more  with  optional  Overdrive 


mttoui 


mERCURY 


X 


Of  can  count  on  more,  much  more, 
s.u'L      than  just  unusually  good  gasoline 
j  .onomy  with  your  1949  Mercury. 

1  '  And  every  single  feature's  been 
'„  l1  »ad-proven  by  thousands  of  owners 
'«  r  millions  of  miles. 

Vou  get  a  powerful  new  8-cylinder, 
•type  engine  with  plenty  of  "get-up- 


and-go!"  Front  coil  springing!  A  truly 
restful  "comfort-zone"  ride!  Easier 
steering!  "Super-safety"  brakes! 
Softer,  broader  seating!  Increased  all- 
round  visibility,  too ! 

Drive  it  just  once— and  you'll   say 
"It's  Mercury  for  me!" 

MERCURY      DIVISION      OF     FORD     MOTOR      CO. 


White  tide-wall  tires  and  rear  wheel  shields  optional  at  extra  coat 


you  CAN  BE  SURE. .IF  it's 

Wbstinghouse 


Outsmart  Sweltering  Weather 

with  this  new  /kt^fr  principle  Molilrife 

Swiftly  ...  in  2  short  minutes,  fresh,  lively-air  is  yours  for  cool 

comfort,  day  or  night. 

Thoroughly  .  .  .  completely  changes  all  the  air  in  4  or  5  rooms. 

Uses  little  more  current  than  a  100-watt  bulb. 

Conveniently  .  .  .  use  it  in  any  room.  The  Mobilaire  is  portable, 

compact  .  .  .  plugs  into  any  outlet.  No  installation  is  required. 
Sloop  Cool  ...  on  warm  nights.  Keep 
Cool  ...  on  hot  days. 
Built  on  the  fabulous  Air-Jot  Principle  .  .  . 
the  Mobilaire  Fan  can  draw  in  3,200  cubic 
feet  of  cool,  fresh  outdoor  air  every  minute. 
There's  nothing  else  like  it! 
Safe,  Silent,  Rugged  .  .  .  built  to  last  a  life- 
time of  constant  use. 

Ask  Your  Wesf/nahouse  Deafer  for  • 
Ai  Easy  to  Move  'roe  Home  Demonsfrarfon  Now 

at  Your  "Vac" 


IVIRT   HOUfI   NIIOS   A 
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Of  count, 
if't  Electric 


»>T 
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•Tradi-Huk.  R.«.  U.  8.  Pat.  Off. 

WESTINOHOUSE  ELECTRIC  CORPORATION  •  APPLIANCE  DIVISION  •  SPRINGFIELD  2,  MASS. 
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Many  a  person  who  owned  an  oil 
painting  of  himself,  in  16th-century 
England,  would  employ  an  artist,  at 
intervals  of  from  10  to  20  years,  to 
bring  the  portrait  up  to  date,  by  aging 
the  features  and  hair  and  by  changing 
the  clothes  to  those  of  the  prevailing 
style.  And  in  18th-century  America, 
portrait  painters  traveled  from  town 
to  town  with  an  assortment  of  pictures 
of  men  and  women,  complete  except 
for  the  face  and  hair.  A  person  who 
wanted  a  painting  of  himself  merely 
had  to  select  the  body  he  liked  best — 
and  then  his  head  and  features  would 
be  painted  in  by  the  artist. 

*•**•***• 

In  many  states,  persons  who  take  part 
in  a  felony,  such  as  a  holdup  or  a  bur- 
glary, during  which  an  accomplice 
unexpectedly  kills  someone,  can  be 
sentenced  to  death  along  with  the 
man  who  pulled  the  trigger,  if  found 
guilty.  Consequently,  for  every  100 
men  who  have  been  executed  in  these 
states  for  actually  committing  a  fel- 
ony homicide,  approximately  85  oth- 
ers have  also  been  executed,  although 
they  did  not  kill  and,  in  some  cases, 
did  not  even  carry  a  gun. 

***•••••* 

For  some  unknown  reason,  preg- 
nancies achieved  by  artificial  insemi- 
nation produce  a  much  higher  ratio 
of  boys  to  girls  than  pregnancies 
achieved  naturally.  For  every  500 
girls  resulting  from  natural  concep- 
tions in  the  United  States,  527 — or 
5.4  per  cent  more — boys  are  born. 
But  a  study  of  10,000  births  resulting 
from  artificial  conceptions  shows  that 
for  every  500  girls,  683 — or  36.6  per 
cent  more — boys  are  born  when 
anonymous  donors  are  used,  and  786 
— or  57.2  per  cent  more — boys  are 
born  when  the  husbands  are  used. 

•*•***••* 

An  explosion  and  fire  destroyed  a 
small  laboratory  near  Oakland,  Cali- 
fornia, on  the  night  of  July  29,  1925. 
A  body  was  found  and,  while  burned 
beyond  recognition,  it  was  identified 
as  that  of  the  laboratory  chemist,  Dr. 
Charles  H.  Schwartz,  by  its  short 
stature,  very  small  hands  and  a  watch 


and  ring.   Within  a  day  or  so,  h 
ever,  the  police  learned  that,  a 
ment  before  the  blast,  a  man 
noticed  running  from  the  scene, 
victim's   real  identity  was  soon 
tablished  and  a  search  started 
Schwartz  on  a  murder  charge, 
was  staying  at  the  home  of  a  frU 
Hemingway,     who    knew    him 
"Charles   Warren"  and  who,   tr 
weeks  later,  recognized  him  as 
wanted   man   from   newspaper 
tures.    Hemingway  called  the  pol 
and    Schwartz    committed    suic 
Papers  found  in  a  suitcase  belonj 
to  Schwartz  disclosed  his  plan  wf 
he  had  not  revealed  to  anyone, 
which  he  had  carried  out  in 
After  spending  two  years  to  find 
cultivate  two  men  who  closely  rest 
bled  him,  he  killed  the  first — so  f 
Mrs.  Schwartz  would  get  his  $  1 50/ 
insurance — and  was  about  to  kill 
second,  Hemingway.  Then  he  plan 
to  assume  Hemingway's  identity 
remarry   Mrs.   Schwartz,   whom 
hoped  to  deceive  with  dyed  hair 
plastic  surgery. 

•  *■*■**•*•* 

The  only  map  of  its  kind  in  existet 
called  a  Mapparium,  is  installed 
the.  Christian  Science  Publish 
House  in  Boston.  It  is  a  hollow  g 
globe,  30  feet  in  diameter,  whose 
ner  surface  depicts  a  map  of  the  w< 
in  colors  and  with  5,000  place  nan 
The  globe  is  illuminated  from  beh 
and  has  a  glass  bridge  running  throi 
its  center  for  spectators.  Unlike 
maps  and  solid  globes,  it  presents 
undistorted  view  of  the  entire  surf 
of  the  earth  at  one  glance. 

••*****•* 

Before  the  world's  first  self-prope 
"road  wagon"  appeared  in  Franc< 
1770,  several  carriages  powered 
trick  methods  were  invented, 
earliest   was   seen   in    1649   on 
streets  of  Nuremberg,  Germany, 
mystified  the  people  because  it 
neither  visible  means  of  propuls 
nor  control  levers  for  the  man  at 
steering   post,   yet   traveled    at 
miles  an  hour.    Later  it  was  lear 
that  the  vehicle  was  moved  by 
men  hidden  in  its  back  section,  \ 
turned  the  rear  axle  with  a  winch 
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I  trained  "seals"  in  the 

re  usually  not  seals 
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ity   to   turn   their   hind 

ken  forward  and  under 

fcn  moving  a  bou  i  on  land. 


When  you  buy  gasoline 

4RADE-MARK 
'ETHYL' 


identifies  gasoline  stepped  «p 
with  "Ethyl"  antiknock  fluid 


FOR    A     NEW     HIGH     IN     PERFORMANCE 

...  for  the  extra  thrill  of  an  engine  running  its  best 

.  .  .  for  top  power  on  hills  and  in  traffic  .  .  .  for  more  pleasure  in  driving 
.  .  .  ask  for  "Ethyl"  gasoline  —  high  quality  gasoline  improved  with  "Ethyl"  anti- 
knock fluid,  the  famous  ingredient  that  steps  up  power  and  performance. 


"Ethyl"  antiknock  fluid  is  made  by  ETMYl  CORPORATION,  Chrysler  Building,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 
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II  Still  Be  Bragging 

about  Your  Car's  Pep,  Power 

Oil  Economy  2  YEARS  From  Now! 

You  get  a  different  kind  of  engine  service  when  you  take 
your  motor  troubles  to  a  Ramco  re-powering  Specialist. 
First,  your  engine  is  checked  and  then  re-powered  by  the 
different  method.  This  Ramco  Method  is  equally  effective 
for  modern  high  compression*  motors  or  for  the  older 
types!  It  covers  all  4  essentials  to  long-lived  engine  effi- 
ciency . . .  compression,  carbuietion,  ignition  and  cooling. 

Second,  you  get  a  different  and  advanced  type  of  piston 
ring  installed.  Ramco  10-Up  Rings  LOOK  different... and 
they  are  different.  You  can  see  this  difference  yourself! 
Unlike  conventional  rings  the  steel  segment  of  Ramco 
10-Up  is  continuous.  It  has  no  gap.  This  special  con- 
struction is  exclusive  with  Ramco  10-Up.  It  is  one  of  the 
reasons  for  the  long  lived  efficiency  of  Ramco 
re-powered  engines.  Your  re-powering  Specialist  will 
gladly  explain;  or  write  for  interesting  booklet  to  Ramsey 
Corporation,  3759  Forest  Park  Blvd.,  St.  Louis  8,  Mo. 

*  Employed  in  most  cars  since  1938. 


With  every  installation  of  Ramco  IO-Dd 
PISTON  RINCS  you  «„  get  this 

RAMCO 
10.000  mile 

*-,    «,  V  V     (ONE    YEAH, 


Copyright  1949  Ramsey  Corporation 
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About  Time 

The  world  is  on  a  timetable  that  is  controlled 
by  the  stars  and  the  U.S.  Naval  Observatory 


WHEN  you  glance  at  your 
watch  it  probably  never  oc- 
curs to  you  to  wonder  about 
this  thing  we  call  "the  time." 
How  is  it  determined?  Where  does  it 
come  from?  Or  do  you  know  about 
the  United  States  Naval  Observatory 
in  Washington,  D.  C? 

Twelve  times  a  day — every  other 
hour — the  observatory  sends  the  cor- 
rect time  by  wire  to  a  powerful 
government  transmitter  at  near-by 
Annapolis,  Maryland,  for  radio  dis- 
tribution to  the  world.  This  precious 
correct  time  is  based  on  an  extremely 
accurate  master  clock,  which  in  turn 
gets  its  cue  from  the  stars,  which  at 
the  present  time  furnish  the  most  ac- 
curate means  of  determining  time. 

Let's  look  in  on  one  of  the  observa- 
tory astronomers — a  young  lady,  Ruth 
Haymer,  who  majored  in  astronomy 
at  Mount  Holyoke.  She  is  on  a  plat- 
form near  the  roof,  looking  down 
through  a  tall,  vertical  metal  tube  re- 
sembling an  oil-well  casing.  This  is 
one  of  the  only  two  Photographic 
Zenith  Tubes  in  existence.  Both  are 
owned  by  the  observatory. 

The  PZT,  a  recent  development,  of- 
fers the  most  effective  method^  of  de- 
termining just  when  a  star  crosses  the 
meridian,  the  north-south  line  passing 
directly  overhead  at  the  observatory. 
The  pinpoint  light  of  a  star  shines 
down  through  the  long  tube  and  is  re- 
flected in  a  pool  of  mercury  at  the 
base.  The  mercury  provides  a  clear, 
level  mirror  which  bounces  the  tiny 
beam  of  light  back  up  to  a  photo- 
graphic plate  in  an  automatic  camera. 
A  series  of  four  pictures  is  made  as 
the  star  crosses  the  meridian  and  the 
time  of  each  is  recorded. 

Miss  Haymer  consults  her  Nautical 
Almanac.  This  tells  her  which  star 
will  be  in  position  to  give  us  the  right 
time.  She  explains  the  procedure  as 
she  waits  for  her  subject  to  appear.  It 
will  be  only  one  of  18  stars  scheduled 
to  be  observed  tonight.  As  many  as 
20  can  be  photographed  on  the  same 
plate.  When  the  plate  is  developed, 
the  measured  position  of  each  star, 
together  with  the  clock  times  of  the 
exposures,  makes  it  possible  to  deter- 
mine the  error  of  the  master  clock. 

The  error  of  a  time  determination 
that  is  based  on  a  single  night's  work 
with  the  PZT  is  about  0.004  of  a  sec- 
ond.   Twice  a  day,  if  necessary,  the 


clocks  that  transmit  the  time  sig; 
are  corrected.  Several  clocks  run 
the  master  clock  and  are  used  to  k 
a  check  on  it,  too. 

The  present  master  clock  is  j 
tall  panel  having  a  large  dial,  with  c( 
trols  on  the  back  of  the  panel 
look  much  like  the  works  of  an  o\ 
nary  electric  clock.  But  instead  o 
slow  pendulum  its  heart  is  a  co 
cated  crystal  oscillator,  a  tall  va 
tube  in  which  a  small,  thin  square 
quartz  is  suspended  between 
denser  plates.  When  an  alternai 
voltage  is  placed  across  the  condi 
plates,  the  crystal  vibrates  at  a 
quency  of  100,000  times  a  second. 

A  new  revolutionary  time-recordi 
mechanism,   known  as  the   "ato 
clock,"  has  been  developed   by  II 
Harold  Lyons,  of  the  National  Bure| 
of  Standards.   It  will  probably  be 
use  within  two  or  three  years,  and  y| 
be  extremely  accurate.  Dr.  Lyons 
covered  that  a  vibration  within  t| 
ammonia    molecule    could    be 
nessed  to  the  oscillator  to  produc 
beat  more  nearly  perfect  than  anyo 
had  believed  possible.  The  test  moi 
they  are  working  on  now  has  a  "cc 
stancy"  of  better  than  one  part 
twenty  million.    Dr.  Lyons  hopes 
improve  that  figure  to  one  in  ten  t 
lion. 

Now,   let's   leave  the  observat 
and  take  a  look  at  how  the  West 
Union  Telegraph  Company  helps 
set   the    country's    timepieces    rigil 
Western  Union  is  the  observator 
biggest  commercial  distributor  of  t 
correct  time. 

Shortly  before  noon  every  day 
switch  is  thrown  to  connect  the  tir 
room  at  the  observatory  by  direct  w 
with  the  company's  main  headq 
ters  in  New  York  City.  From  tl 
point,  through  a  maze  of  switi 
boards,  control  panels  and  rela 
some  200,000  miles  of  wire  are  hook 
up  electrically  to  send  the  corre>] 
official  time  all  over  the  United  Stat 

Deep  down  in  a  sub-basement  vaij 
Western  Union's  own  master  clo< 
waits  for  the  Washington  sigi 
When  it  arrives,  if  the  New  Yo 
clock's  time  doesn't  coincide  with  ti 
observatory's,  the  observatory's  m 
diet  is  passed  on  to  the  nation,  ai 
Western  Union  corrects  its  timepiec 

— FRANK    D.    MORI 


6RCTCHEN  VAN  TAS 


Astronomer  Haymer  spends  much  of  her  time  "shooting"  stars.  Here  she  tests  d 
mechanism  of  the  master  clock  which  gives  us  the  correct  time  every  two  hou 
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HONEYMOON  IN  ARIZONA  .  .  .  where  outstretched, 

rugged  beauty  bodes  contentment.    Painted  for  the 

De  Beers  Collection  by  Ricardo  Magni. 
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a  Diamond  is  forever 


One-quarter  carat 

IS   POINTS 

$80  to  {195 
•     J 

One-half  carat 

50   PO'N*S 

$200  to  $440 

>#03 


B 


One  carat 

Two  carats 

IOO  POINTS 

200  POINTS 

$460  to  $1060 

$1000  to  $3000 

The  above  price  ranges  were  developed 
for  your  guidance  through  a  nationwide 
independent  check  among  representative 
jewelers  in  April,  1949.  (Exact  weights 
shown  are  infrequent.)   Add   Federal   tax. 


•joyously  they've  shared  a  world  of  sweet  delights,  of  dreams  at  last 

come  true  .  .  .  the  solemn  moments  when  each  said  "I  do".  .  .  the  lighthearted 

departure  from  their  families  and  friends  .  .  .  and  now  the  sunny  hours 

together  in  the  great  outdoors.   From  these  come  memories  they'll  hold  most  dear, 

ones  her  lovely  shining  diamond  will  keep  recalling  through  the  years. 

That  is  why  her  engagement  diamond,  though  it  need  not  be  costly, 

or  of  many  carats,  should  be  chosen  with  care.    Color,  cutting,  and  clarity, 

as  well  as  carat  weight,  contribute  to  its  beauty  and  value. 

A  trusted  jeweler  is  your  best  adviser. 

De  Beers  Consolidated  Mines,  Ltd. 


N.W.  AVCP   *  SON 
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In  Time  of  Need  a  Friend  Indeed 

. . .  guards  Them  Night  and  Day 


Why  is  Nickel  such  a  good  friend  of  this  young 
mother  and  her  child? 

You'll  find  the  answer  in  the  all-important  word 
Cleanliness. 

For,  just  a  century  ago,  a  crusading  young  doctor 
named  Semmelweis  made  the  vital  discovery  that 
immaculate  cleanliness  was  necessary  to  check  the 
dreaded  childbed  fever. 

Since  then,  the  way  has  been  marked  by  names 
like  . . .  Lister!  . .  .  Koch!  . . .  Pasteur!  . . .  milestones 
on  the  road  to  health  through  sanitation. 

Your  hospital  follows  their  lead  and  protects 
your  health  by  making  sure  its  equipment  is  abso- 


lutely sanitary.  It  uses  sterilizers  and  heavy-duty 
washing  machines  made  of  Monel.  And  milk  for- 
mula equipment  made  of  Stainless  Steel.  Both  are 
alloys  of  Nickel. 

These  Nickel  alloys  resist  corrosion.  They  can  be 
kept  gleaming  bright  and  sanitary.  They  are  smooth, 
hard  metals  that  will  not  rust  or  pit,  to  harbor 
microbe  marauders. 

That's  why  Nickel,  the  "white"  metal,  is  a  real 
friend  of  the  "men  in  white." 

And  why  Nickel  is  your  friend.  In  fact  it  is 
usually  Your  Unseen  Friend  because,  combined  with 
other  metals,  it  serves  you  in  so  many  ways  you 
seldom  see. 


Write  for  Your  Free  Copy  of 
"The  Romance  of  Nickel" 

This  illustrated  60-page  booklet  tells 
the  story  of  Nickel,  from  ancient 
discovery  to  modern-day  use.  For 
your  free  copy,  address  Dept.  25  7y, 
The  International  Nickel  Com- 
pany, Inc.,  New  York  5,  N.  Y. 


THE   INTERNATIONAL  NICKEL  COMPANY,  INC 


EMBLEM  s.  OF  SERVICE 


•  Lim  /v    vr   acniivt 

ANickel 


t  I  A  0  C      MAIK 


C  U49.  T.I.N.  Co. 


...Your  Unseen  Friend 


' 


pine 
piiy 
hell 


Employees  worked  furiously  for  two  weeks  to  nail  together  this  assembly  line  in  the  $171,000,000  B-29  engine  plant  Tucker  had  leased  from  the  U.S.  government 

The  Fantastic  Story  of  the 

TUCKER  CAR 

By  LESTER  VELIE 

Preston  Tucker  told  the  world  he  would  revolutionize  the  automotive  industry  with  a  rear-engine  car 
in  the  low-price  field.  But  nearly  $26,000,000  is  gone,  and  only  49  cars  have  been  built  by  hand — 
which  adds  up  to  something  more  than  8510,000  per  auto.    This  doesn't  read  like  the  Tucker  ads 


THE  "first  completely  new  car  in  50  years"  had 
its  world  premiere  one  June  day  two  years 
ago.  In  the  world's  largest  factory,  the  Chi- 
cago plant  where  Dodge  made  B-29  engines.  3.000 
car  dealers  from  all  over  America  and  abroad 
strained  for  a  glimpse  of  the  Tucker  Torpedo,  a 
"truly  modern  automobile  descended  from  race 
track  champions." 

Reports  and  rumors  had  told  of  a  car  that  would 
weigh  1.000  pounds  less  than  ordinary  cars  and 
whose  revolutionary  rear-end  motor — "the  most 


effective  power  plant  ever  built" — would  deliver 
up  to  35  miles  per  gallon  of  gasoline  and  "permit 
continuous  cruising  at  100  miles  an  hour."  It 
would  make  all  other  cars  obsolete,  said  the  reports. 

So  exciting  was  the  car's  advance  billing  that 
many  in  the  audience  had  already  plunked  down 
up  to  $50,000  apiece  to  get  the  first  dealerships. 

In  an  expectant  hush  suitable  to  so  historic  an 
event,  the  curtains  of  an  improvised  platform 
parted,  revealing  to  the  accompaniment  of  pleased 
gasps,  a  maroon,  teardrop  creation  so  low  and 


■  >4 


sweeping  in  its  lines  that  one  reporter  wrote,  "It 
looks  as  if  it's  going  90  even  while  standing  still." 
About  as  long  as  a  Cadillac,  it  had  a  third.  "Cyclops 
eye"  headlight  planted  in  the  middle  of  the  nose. 
The  front  bumper  looked  like  the  horns  of  a  Texas 
steer,  and  the  front  fenders  curved  like  the  half- 
folded  wings  of  a  hovering  bird. 

Gorgeous  girls,  their  lines  as  arresting  as  those 
of  the  Tucker  Torpedo,  now  paraded  on  the  plat- 
form, each  bearing  a  papier-mache  replica  of  some 
of  the  800  parts  that  the  Tucker  had  supposedly 
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eliminated,  and  daintily  tossed  them  into  a  trash 
barrel. 

"The  Tucker  needs  no  clutch."  piped  a  blonde. 

"The  Tucker  needs  no  differential,"  announced 
a  redhead. 

"The  Tucker  needs  no  transmission,"  chirped  a 
brunette. 

The  models  lifted  the  front  hood  and  put  in 
luggage  where  the  engine  should  have  been.  They 
lifted  up  the  rear  hood  to  show  an  engine  where 
the  luggage  is  usually  stored. 

A  boyish  figure,  face  flushed  and  grinning, 
bounded  to  the  platform.  It  was  Preston  Thomas 
Tucker,  the  then  forty-three-year-old  president 
of  the  Tucker  Corporation,  who,  unknown  and 
unsung  only  a  few  months  before,  had  leaped  full- 
blown into  the  driver's  seat  of  a  new  and  challeng- 
ing automobile  enterprise. 

Advertisements  and  press  notices  described  him 
as  "one  of  the  nation's  top  designers  and  inventor  of 
many  automobile  improvements." 


"In  three  months  (i.e.,  by  September,  1947)  we'll 
build  3,000  of  these,"  announced  Tucker.  He 
bounced  into  the  Torpedo,  started  it  up  and  drove 
the  car  in  triumph  down  a  ramp  for  some  50  feet. 
Then  plant  police  immediately  surrounded  it. 

"Look,  but  don't  touch,"  they  warned. 

Backstage,  behind  the  glamor,  the  Tucker 
Torpedo  looked  a  little  different.  If  the  audience 
had  been  able  to  slip  in  a  few  hours  before,  it 
would  have  been  in  on  bedlam.  The  car's  body 
had  sagged  through  the  aluminum  wheel  suspen- 
sions and  plunked  ignominiously  to  the  plant  floor. 
The  extra-heavy  frame,  the  600-odd  pounds  of  lead 
poured  into  the  hastily  handmade  body,  and  the 
load  of  extra  storage  batteries  needed  to  start  up 
the  engine,  had  been  too  much  for  the  revolution- 
ary suspension  system.  For  seven  hours,  mechanics 
worked  frantically  to  put  the  Tucker  together 
again,  this  time  improvising  new  suspension  arms 
of  beryllium  copper. 

Had  no  guards  been  posted  at  the  car,  the  audi- 


HOW  FIFTEEN  YEARS    OF  TESTING  PRODUCED 

The  First  Completely  New  Car  in  Fifty  Years 
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Referring  to  advertisements  ordered  by  Tucker,  one  of  his  executives  said,  "He  had  a  bundle  of  untested, 
unproved  and  highly  questionable  engineering  ideas  in  an  early  and  experimental  state  of  development" 


BUS   ARNOLD 

Preston  Thomas  Tucker  sits  at  the  wheel  of  a  handmade  Tucker  car.  Note  the  gearshift  rod  he  is  finger- 
ing. It  reveals  that  the  car  is  equipped  with  a  reworked  Cord  transmission.  The  Tucker  Corporation 
once  paid  $223,105  to  a  Tucker-controlled  machine  shop  to  get  25  of  these  reworked  transmissions 


ence  could  have  learned  other  things  about  it.  Thl 
Torpedo  (as  Tucker's  master  mechanic  Williar 
Stampfli  later  revealed)  had  no  reverse  gear  anJ 
couldn't  back  up.  The  rear  engine,  described  bj 
Tucker's  own  executives  as  a  "pipe  fitter's  dream,] 
and  by  the  SEC  as  an  "engineering  monstrosity,] 
couldn't  even  start  without  auxiliary  power  fror 
additional  storage  batteries. 

Instead  of  the  advertised  new  Tucker  torque  con] 
verters  (for  automatic  transmission)  an  inquisitivq 
mechanic  could  have  found  two  old  Dodge  fluic 
couplings;  instead  of  a  sealed-in  cooling  systeml 
an    ordinary    cooling    system    with    conventional 
water  pump.  The  dashboard  instruments  had  noth] 
ing  to  do  with  the  insides  of  the  car.    The  body  wa 
assembled,  in  part,  from  a  1942  Oldsmobile  which] 
dismantled  and  cut  apart,   was  welded   into  the 
torpedo-type  body.     Dubbed  the  Tin  Goose  b> 
Tucker's  own  engineers,  the  Torpedo  would  rur 
but  little  on  its  own  power.    That  morning,  leakin£ 
oil  and  water,  it  had  chugged  painfully  to  the  dis- 
play plant. 

This  was  the  situation  backstage.  Out  in  front 
the  crowds  pushed  eagerly  forward. 

Where  Did  Investors'  Money  Go? 

A  bizarre  episode,  the  debut  of  the  Tin  Goosel 
was  part  of  an  even  more  incredible  series  of  events 
which,  culminating  in  the  collapse  of  the  Tucker 
bubble,  swallowed  some  $26,000,000  of  big  and  lit- 
tle people's  money. 

What  happened  to  these  millions? 

Why  didn't  Tucker  get  into  production  with  his 
Cyclops-eyed  car? 

Swarms  of  government  probers:  the  F.B.I.,  the 
SEC,  a  federal  Bankruptcy  Court,  a  grand  jury, 
and  sleuths  from  the  War  Assets  Administration 
(owner  of  the  Tucker  plant)  dug  for  months  into 
the  wreckage  of  Tucker's  earless  car  empire  to  find 
many  answers. 

Some  of  them,  as  reconstructed  by  SEC  account- 
ants, were: 

Officers  and  promoters  took  approximately  $4,- 
000.000  of  Tucker  Corporation  cash.  Of  this, 
some  $750,000  went  to  Tucker. 

The  Tucker  Corporation  spent  $1,011,000  to 
advertise  as  accomplished  facts  radical  and  experi- 
mental ideas  which  might  be  unsolvable  or  at  least 
take  years  to  solve. 

The  Tucker  Corporation  paid  a  machine  shop 
controlled  by  Tucker  $350,000  for  engine  and 
transmission  work.  D.  McCall  White,  designer  of 
the  Cadillac  V-S,  consultant  to  Tucker  and  a  Scots- 
man, protested  that  the  jobs  should  have  cost  about 
$40,000. 

The  Tucker  Corporation  footed  Tucker  family 
living  expenses  at  Chicago's  Drake  Hotel  for  six 
months.  This  included  paying  for  clothes,  cameras 
and  entertainment  which  the  family  charged  to 
hotel  bills.  Later,  had  they  -but  known  it,  buyers 
of  Tucker  stock  paid  items  like  $740  for  pictures 
taken  of  daughter  Marilyn's  marriage  to  R.  N.  Par- 
sons, who,  fresh  from  college,  went  on  the  Tucker 
Corporation  pay  roll  at  $10,000  a  year. 

The  company  purchased  an  airplane  from 
Tucker  after  paying  him  a  three-month  rental  fee 
of  $15,000.  The  company  indirectly  put  out  $44,- 
000  for  a  yacht  for  Tucker,  for  which  he  had  paid 
$23,000.  Ostensibly  for  marine-engine  research, 
the  yacht  was  manned  by  a  crew  of  two,  one  of 
whom  described  himself  as  "engineer  in  charge  of 
drinks." 

This  freewheeling  use  of  other  people's  money 
explains  only  part  of  the  Tucker  promotion  puzzle. 
Some  other  questions  may  never  be  answered. 

How  did  an  obscure  young  man  without  wealth 
or  reputation  win  the  juiciest  plum  in  the  govern- 
ment's postwar  larder — the  $171,000,000  Dodge 
plant?  Even  more  remarkable,  how  did  he  win 
this  plant  when  he  was  already  in  difficulties  with 
the  government  on  tax  fraud  charges  and  sued  by 
his  wartime  employer,  Andrew  J.  Higgins,  for  an 
accounting  of  $845,000? 
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Numerous  and  gaudy  "world  premieres"  of  the  Cyclops-eyed  Tucker  car  helped  to  sell  $17,000,000  of  stock  and  $6,300,000  in  dealerships  to  an  eager  public 
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How  did  Tucker  raise  millions  after  the  SEC  had 
questioned  the  way  he  handled  company  money, 
and  California  officials  had  barred  his  stock  as  "a 
fraud  upon  the  purchasers"? 

Hurdles,  indeed,  for  any  enterprising  young 
American  businessman,  but  Tucker  surmounted 
them  all. 

"This  is  a  big  deal,  an  international  deal,"  he 
said. 

This  was  true. 

In  the  Union  of  South  Africa  and  in  Siam,  in 
Rhodesia  and  in  Egypt,  in  Argentina  and  in 
Belgium — in  39  foreign  countries  all  told,  business- 
men kicked  in  from  $1,000  to  $40,000  apiece  for 
the  right  to  sell  "the  car  of  tomorrow." 

In  America,  1,800-odd  dealers  and  distributors 
paid  $6,300,000  for  the  same  privilege.  Then  they 
built  an  estimated  $100,000,000  worth  of  show- 
rooms. These  remained  mute  and  empty  memorials 
to  the  car  that  never  came — except  to  28  dealers 
who  paid  $5,000  apiece  for  handmade  samples. 

Another  50,000  plain  Joes — cabdrivers  and 
mechanics  carried  away  by  tales  of  the  miracle 
car,  wage  earners,  G.I.s  and  G.I.s'  widows — traded 
$17,000,000  of  savings  for  Tucker  Corporation 
shares.  And  still  other  cash-happy  folk  plunked 
down  $2,300,000  for  seat  covers,  radios,  heaters 
and  other  accessories  to  put  in  a  car  that  was  not 
then,  nor  ever,  in  production.  They  did  it  to  win 
places  in  line  for  Tucker  cars. 

By  August,  1948,  Tucker  had  promoted  more 
than  $26,000,000.  By  May  of  this  year  there  re- 
mained in  cash,  according  to  Federal  Bankruptcy 
trustees,  exactly  $69,035. 

What  had  Tucker  accomplished  with  the  money? 
The  trustees  reported  he  didn't  even  have  "the 
necessary  assembly  lines  and  .  .  .  necessary  .  .  . 
tools,  dies  and  other  similar  accessories  ...  to 
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manufacture  a  car."  For  the  vanished  millions, 
Tucker  could  chiefly  show  49  experimental,  hand- 
made model  cars. 

Described  by  the  SEC  as  of  "questionable  qual- 
ity," the  Tucker  car,  according  to  Tucker's  own 
engineers,  would  need  months  of  additional  engi- 
neering and  $50,000,000  additional  money  before 
it  could  be  put  into  production. 

This  is  the  story  of  P.  Tommy  Tucker,  his  car, 
and  his  stranger-than-Mother-Goose  adventures  in 
promoting  and  building  an  industrial  empire. 

Meet  Some  Members  of  the  Cast 

In  its  cast  of  characters  there  appear  an  ex-con- 
vict who  had  served  three  and  one  half  years  for 
bank  embezzlement,  a  provocative  countess,  a  bad- 
check  artist  and  press  agents  who  served  as  go- 
betweens  in  clandestine  pay-off  deals.  Playing  a 
role,  too,  are  obliging  government  officials  who, 
above  and  beyond  the  call  of  duty,  held  a  $171,- 
000,000  plant  for  Tucker  even  after  he  had  given 
as  a  deposit  a  $150,000  check  for  which  there  was 
less  than  $3,000  in  the  bank — and  then,  when 
Tucker  had  the  plant,  went  on  his  pay  roll.  The 
cast  is  adorned  by  ex-Republican  committeewoman 
Mrs.  Dudley  C.  Hay,  whose  husband,  no  engineer, 
received  $17,000  for  Tucker  appraisal  services. 

In  the  cast  are  advertising  experts  who  built  up 
Tucker  as  a  "recognized  automotive  engineer,"  al- 
though, as  the  SEC  later  found,  he  had  never 
finished  high  school,  had  flunked  mechanical  arts, 
and  had  qualifications  that  could  be  summed  up  as 
those  "of  an  ordinary  garage  mechanic." 

Heading  it  all  up  is  the  boyish,  grinning  P.  T. 
Tucker  himself,  a  bewildering  combination  of 
P.  T.  Barnum,  Huck  Finn,  Jimmy  Walker  and 
Baron  Munchausen,  with  a  talent  for  telling  stories 


that  people  believed  and  a  genius  for  spending 
money. 

Investors  could  have  learned  about  some  of 
Tucker's  ways  with  money  before  they  entrusted 
him  with  their  hard  cash.  The  SEC  had  spelled 
out  those  ways  for  all  the  world  to  see.  Under  the 
law  the  SEC  does  not,  as  is  generally  supposed, 
either  approve  or  blackball  stock  issues.  All  it  can 
do  is  make  the  promoter  bare  his  secrets.  These 
are  published  in  a  prospectus,  which  the  investor  is 
urged  to  read  before  he  plunks  his  money  down. 

Here  are  some  tidbits  that  the  SEC  extracted 
from  Tucker  in  lengthy  hearings  that  were  made 
public  in  June,  1947,  before  the  stock  went  on  sale. 

He  paid  no  cash  into  his  own  promotion  (he  told 
Chicago  newspapers  he  put  in  more  than  $1,000,- 
000). 

Lacking  the  $  1 00,000  he  needed  to  buy  founder's 
stock  didn't  daunt  him.  Here's  how  Tucker  man- 
aged: He  submitted  an  expense  account  covering 
333  days,  charging,  according  to  SEC,  $40  per 
diem,  exclusive  of  hotel  bills  and  transportation 
charges — to  cover  taxis,  tickets,  limousines,  racing 
tickets,  etc."  For  this  and  other  claims  on  the 
Tucker  Corporation,  he  received  $100,000.  This 
he  turned  over  for  stock  which  gave  him  control 
of  the  company. 

And  a  $15,000  check,  paid  for  a  Tucker  fran- 
chise and  supposedly  deposited  in  a  Tucker  Cor- 
poration escrow  account,  was  found  in  Tucker's 
personal  bank  account  instead.  Discovered,  he  re- 
turned the  money. 

Tucker,  in  the  fle«.h,  is  as  revealing  as  the  SEC's 
disclosures  about  him.  "Come  up  to  my  apartment 
and  let's  get  acquainted,"  he  told  me  in  Chicago. 
"I'll  pick  you  up  in  my  Tucker." 

Unshaved,  wearing  a  leather  hunting  jacket,  and 
(CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  68) 
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We  won't  be 
needing  you,  al 


By  SCOTT  YOUNG 


If  he  were  ever  to  play  a  good  niue  innings  of  baseball,  this  Mas  the  time  to  do  it 


A  1  LAN  MENCKENDORF  walked  from  the  dug- 
f\  out  v>nh  the  splayed  stride  made  necessary  by 
.X  JL  his  heavy  leg  guards.  He  was  thick  in  the 
thighs  and  chest  and  shoulders,  the  biggest  among  the 
thirt)  or  so  young  baseball  players  shagging  Hies  and 
pla\  ing  pepper  hall  and  warming  up  along  the  side 
lines.  Although  his  tanned,  fleshy  lace  looked  a  tew 
years  older,  he  was  twenty-two  and  blond  and  had  to 
shave  onlj  ever)  othei  day. 

Ahead)  the  hot  prairie  sun  of  this  day  early  in  June 
— the  first  warm  d<\\  of  the  Manitoba  summer — had 
made  the  beginnings  of  a  black  sweat  mark  between 
his  shoulder  blades.  He  stood  alone  near  third  base, 
his  mined  left  hand  doubled  against  his  thigh,  and 
watched  the  stands  fill  with  men  in  shirt  sleeves  and 
women  in  bright  hot-weather  dresses.  Boys  in  white 
coats  yelled  peanuts,  popcorn,  ice-cold  drinks.  Over 
the  long  grandstand,  the  sky  was  a  pure  blue  broken 
only  by  the  slender  fluttering  flags. 

Here  came  Hud.  the  pitcher,  waving  to  his  pretty 
dark-haitcd  wife  in  the  stands.  Now  he  was  grinning 
over  his  shoulder  at  someone  in  the  Maroons'  dugout. 

"Quit  laughing  at  your  own  jokes,  Bud,"  the  catcher 
said  with  a  shy  grin.  "Warm  up  good.  Today  you've 
got  to  give  me  something  to  remember  you  by." 

The  pitcher  stopped  smiling  and  pounded  his  fist 
slowly  into  his  glove.  "Too  bad  you've  gotta  work 
today,"  he  said.  "They  shouldn't  work  you  today." 

"It  isn't  that  I  won't  be  having  a  long  rest,"  the 
catcher  said. 

"What're  you  going  to  do?" 

"Go  home  and  look  for  a  job." 


"Baseball?"  '    , 

Menckendorf  had  thought  this  out  and  his  answer 
was  ready,  but  to  him  his  voice  sounded  too  earnest. 
"No  more  than  semipro.  If  I  can't  even  hold  a  place 
on  a  Class  D  club,  there's  no  use  throwing  good  years 
after  bad.  I'll  get  a  job  and  play  Sunday  ball."  He 
couldn't  help  what  he  said,  then.  "I  probably  ought 
to  quit  altogether." 

There  was  a  silence.  Bud  had  been  with  the  club 
two  years,  one  less  than  Menckendorf,  and  was  doing 
well  enough  that  he  could  expect  a  try  with  a  better 
club,  maybe  next  year.  He  was  only  twenty  and  he 
didn't  know  except  by  instinct  how  to  act  with  a  man 
who  had  failed. 

"Let's  me  and  you  win  this  one,"  he  said,  and  smiled 
full  into  Menckendorfs  face  and  walked  along  the 
third-base  line  and  took  up  a  position  to  throw. 

Menckendorf  crouched  and  his  mitt  thumped  with 
the  southpaw's  first  pitch.  The  cries  of  the  young  ball- 
players taking  infield  practice  were  high  and  urgent 
above  the  murmur  of  the  growing  crowd.  Bud  was 
throwing  easily  at  first  and  Menckendorf  tossed  them 
(CONTINUED  ON  PACE  47) 
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With  each  of  eight  sets  tuned  to  a  different  channel,  A.  B.  Du  Mont  sits  in  the  monitor  room  of  his  laboratory  and  compares  all  the  programs  in  the  are 


Mr.  Television 

By  CRAIG  THOMPSON 

Allen  Du  Mont's  faith  in  the  cathode-ray  tube — magic  gadget  of  countless  uses — 
started  the  heartbeat  of  an  industry  he  believes  will  soon  be  one  of  the  nation's 
ten  biggest.   This  is  the  story  of  his  perseverance,  and  what  it  now  means  to  you 


ELEVEN  years  ago,  Allen  Balcom  Du  Mont, 
the  television  man,  needed  money  to  build  a 
broadcasting  station.  He  made  a  deal  with. 
Paramount  Pictures.  In  exchange  for  56,000  shares 
of  Du  Mont  stock,  Paramount  put  up  $56,000  for 
what  is  now  WABD,  home  station  in  the  Du  Mont 
TV  network.  Time  passed,  Du  Mont  expanded  and 
the  stock  got  split  ten  for  one.  Today  Paramount's 
560,000  shares  would  fetch  $7,560,000  on  the  mar- 
ket, or  exactly  135  times  what  it  cost.  But  Para- 
mount isn't  selling;  it  thinks  the  stock  is  worth  at 
least  ten  million. 


Last  December,  out  of  its  1948  profits,  the  Al- 
len B.  Du  Mont  Laboratories,  Inc.,  cut  a  two-bit 
melon  and  passed  out  $509,898— a  dividend  of  25 
cents  a  share  to  its  holders  of  common  stock.  It  was 
not  a  golden  cloudburst,  but  it  was  the  first  pay- 
ment of  its  kind  in  company  history.  Eighteen  years 
ago,  during  his  first  year  in  business  for  himself, 
Du  Mont  put  around  $25,000  of  both  his  own  and 
borrowed  money  into  his  laboratory,  and  made  $70 
worth  of  sales. 

In  a  dollar  sense,  that's  the  story  of  Du  Mont,  tele- 
vision, and  a  wizard  gadget  called  the  cathode-ray 


tube,  which  converts  invisible  impulses  into  patterwj 
of  light.  But,  though  money  always  talks,  it  rareljt 
tells  all.  There's  more  to  Du  Mont's  tale  than  can  tx| 
beaten  out  of  any  adding  machine. 

Television  is  already  a  billion-dollar  industry,  bull 
it  is  still  a  baby,  seeing  things  it  can't  name  or  un-[ 
derstand,  and  naming  things  with  words  not  yet  irl 
any  dictionary.  Consider  the  raster.  A  raster  is  thcl 
pattern  of  lines  that  appears  briefly  on  a  television 
screen  when  the  power  is  snapped  on.  Every  day. 
millions  see  one  without  even  knowing  that  it  has  s\ 
name;  yet  it's  the  raster  that  shapes  the  light  patterns 
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ito  an  image,  thereby  putting  vision  in  television. 
Or.  consider  the  name  Du  Mont.  Over  the  air.  on 
eiving  sets  and  in  newspaper  ads  and  technical 
jbraries,  millions  see  it  every  da>   without  once 
josidering   that   it   is   the   surname   of   a   ruddy, 
aare-rigged,  mentally  restless  and  physically  tire- 
inventor-engineer-businessman  who.  at  forty- 
it.  is  the  master  raster  oi  television  and  far  on 
,  way  toward  becoming  America's  newest  mdus- 
rial  tycoon. 
In  show  business,  television  has  generated  an  at- 
losphere  reminiscent  of  the  Honda  land  boom  of 
lie  middle  twenties.   "Million-dollar  ideas''  are  as 
jmmon  as  alligators  in  the  Everglades,  "big  opera- 
>rs"  spring  up  and  disappear  overnight,  promotion 
hemes  that  will  "completely  revolutionize"  the  in- 
stry  are  tossed  around  with  carefree  abandon. 
Everyone  wants  a  piece  of  television  and  is  afraid 
jmeone  else  is  going  to  get  ahead  of  him. 

Truth  More  Amazing  Than  Legends 

In  this  frantic,  unreal  world,  legends  get  born  and 
row  to  fabulous  size  over  two  highballs,  and  when- 
ver  television  legends  are  in  the  making,  Du  Mont 

a  staple  ingredient.   Men  who  know  him  well  say 

one  breath  that  he  is  an  inventor  living  in  a  cloud 

id  an  absent-minded-professor  type  to  whom  a 
ollar  doesn't  mean  a  thing.  In  the  next  they  say 
e's  the  only  inventor  in  history  who  has  ever  made 

re  money  than  his  finance-wise  promoters.  The 
abulous  fact  is  that  both  statements  are  essentially 

ie.  Where  Du  Mont  is  concerned,  the  legend 
builders  might  as  well  take  a  holiday — they  can't 

prove  on  the  truth. 

To  see  him  in  his  true  perspective  it  is  necessary 

cross  the  Hudson  River  to  Passaic  and  Montclair, 

ew  Jersey,  and  watch  Du  Mont  at  work,  either  in 
his  office  or  his  field  laboratory.  There,  within  a 
radius  of  a  few  miles,  he  is  surrounded  by  26  small 
Du  Mont  factories  that  he  is  now  in  the  process  of 
elding  into  four  big  ones.  In  these,  approximately 
2,800  workers  turn  out.  at  the  rate  of  more  than 
1,000  a  day.  cathode-ray  tubes  which  only  19  years 
go  were  rare  and  costly  laboratory  curiosities.  The 
tubes,  in  turn,  are  wired  into  transmission  equip- 
ment for  broadcasting  stations  all  over  the  world, 
r  into  receiving  sets  for  homes  across  the  country. 

Du  Mont's  office  door  is  always  open,  and  outside 
it  a  battery  of  secretaries,  their  typewriters  clacking, 
keep  their  ears  cocked  to  catch  the  boss's  every  re- 
quest, order  or  question.  His  large  desk  is  piled  with 
production  reports,  company  reports,  technical  lit- 
erature few  laymen  could  understand,  and  charts 
showing  how  his  firm  is  doing  among  its  competi- 
tors. 

Built  into  one  office  wall  is  a  television  receiver, 
the  controls  of  which  are  wired  into  his  desk.  With- 
out moving  he  can  check  instantly  on  what  is  going 
out  over  the  air  from  WABD  as  well  as  the  rival 
stations  in  New  York  and  Philadelphia.  Both  a 
manufacturer  and  a  broadcaster,  Du  Mont  has  to 
keep  an  eye  on  everything.  In  one  field  his  com- 
petitors include  giants  like  RCA,  General  Electric 
and  Westinghouse,  and  in  the  other,  CBS,  ABC  and 
NBC. 

In  1946,  the  first  peace  production  year,  Du 
Mont's  factories  made  and  sold  52,290,000  worth  of 
television  products.  The  next  year,  the  figure  nearly 
quintupled  to  SI  1,000,000.  In  1948.  it  more  than 
doubled  to  $26,000,000;  and  this  year  business  has 
been  steadily  hitting  around  $1,000,000  per  week, 
for  an  indicated  total  of  $55,000,000— another 
double.  How  long  Du  Mont  can  go  on  winning 
the  yearly  double  is  anybody's  guess,  and  his  own 
is  that  he  will  be  able  to  do  it  as  long  as  the  pres- 
ent market  lasts. 

In  industry,  expansion  and  profits  seldom  go  to- 
gether, but  the  meaty  fact  about  Du  Mont  is  that, 
among  manufacturers,  he  has  maintained  the  fast- 
est rate  of  growth  in  the  industry  and,  at  the  same 
time,  the  largest  margin  of  profit.  Among  broad- 
casting network  operators,  where  everybody  is 
(CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  42) 


Standing  amid  a  sea  of  upturned  cathode-ray  tubes  in  the  Du  Mont  plant  at  Passaic,  New  Jersey,  are,  left 
to  right,  Stanley  J.  Koch,  Du  Mont's  second  employee,  who  started  as  a  glass  blower  and  rose  to  engineer 
in  charge  of  tube  development;  Dr.  Du  Mont  and  Dr.  Thomas  T.  Goldsmith,  Jr.,  Director  of  Research, 
a  title  he  originally  picked  for  himself  after  serving  an  apprenticeship  which  included  sweeping  the  floors 


Allen  B.  Du  Mont  holds  the  old  (left)  and  the  new  20-inch  cathode-ray  tubes.  These  take  invisible  im- 
pulses and,  through  a  "gun"  in  the  small  end,  convert  them  into  patterns  of  light  which  are  thrown 
onto  the  large,  fluorescent-coated  eye.  In  the  old  all-glass  tube,  only  that  area  inside  the  faint  shadow 
circle  can  be  utilized  for  the  image.  But  in  the  new  tube,  not  yet  in  production,  the  entire  surface  is  used 
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Little  Courtesies 


By  JACK  FINNEY 


Why  does  a  girl  need  a  silk  purse  when  she's  mar- 
ried to  an  amiable  sow's  ear  like  Timberlake  Ryan? 


IYING  stretched  out  on  the  davenport,  his  head 
on  one  armrest,  his  slippered  feet  on  the 
A  other,  Mr.  Timberlake  Ryan  put  down  his 
book  and  turned  to  look  at  his  wife.  She  was  seated 
in  a  big  red-leather  chair  across  the  living  room, 
sewing  a  button  to  a  white  shirt  of  his,  and  for  a 
moment  he  watched  her,  smiling  a  little,  then  he 
spoke.  "That  light's  bad  for  your  eyes,"  he  said 
solicitously.   "Why  don't  you  move  over  here?" 

Eve  glanced  at  the  silk-shaded  lamp  on  the  table 
beside  her,  then  lowered  her  head  to  her  sewing 
again.  "It's  good  enough,"  she  said.  "Anyway,  I'm 
nearly  through." 

Again  Tim  watched  her  for  a  moment,  repress- 
ing some  inner  amusement,  his  flat  cheeks  sucked 
in  to  prevent  a  smile.  "Well,  shouldn't  you  get  a 
thimble  or  something?"  His  voice  was  concerned. 
"You  might  stick  yourself." 

Eve  looked  up  quickly,  suspiciously,  studying 
his  thin  strong-featured  face,  but  his  dark  brows 
were  raised,  his  blue  eyes  wide,  in  apparent  honest 
concern  for  her  comfort.  "No,"  she  said,  "I  don't 
need  a  thimble,"  and  resumed  her  sewing.  "But 
it's  nice,"  she  added  skeptically,  "to  know  you're 
worried  about  my  safety  and  well-being." 

"It's  my  only  thought,"  said  Tim.  "I'm  always 
thinking — "  He  interrupted  himself,  raising  up  on 
one  elbow,  leaning  forward,  his  eyes  narrowed, 
and  Eve  lifted  her  head  to  see  him  staring  intently 
at  the  side  of  her  dress.  "What's  that?"  he  said. 
"A  spot  or  something?" 

She  looked  down  at  her  dress,  a  tiny  vertical 
wrinkle  appearing  in  her  full  white  forehead,  her 
yellow  hair  shining  in  the  lamplight  as  she  moved. 
"Where?"  she  said,  pulling  at  her  dress.  "I  don't 
see  anyth — " 

"Back.  Farther  back  by  the —  Stand  up." 

Eve  stood  up,  twisting  her  head,  tugging  at  the 
waist  of  her  beige  skirt. 

"Oh!"  His  voice  was  relieved.  "It's  nothing,  I 
guess;  it  must  have  been  the  light  or  something. 
Look, .  honey" — he  grinned — "while  you're  up, 
whip  out  to  the  refrigerator  and  get  me  a — " 

Eve  promptly  sat  down.  "Oh,  no!"  she  said.  "I 
might  have  known  you  were  only — " 

"Now,  wait  a  second!  You  know  the  rules;  you 
were  up!" 


She  sniffed  scornfully.  "Rules,"  she  said.  "Th< 
don't  apply  to  a  moronic  trick  like  that."  SI 
smiled,  lowering  her  head  to  her  sewing  again.  "I 
bet  you've  been  lying  there  for  twenty  minutes  ju 
waiting  for  me  to  get  up." 

"Twenty-five." 

For  a  time  the  room  was  quiet  again,  Eve  inte 
on  her  sewing,  while  Timberlake  Ryan  read  h 
book.  Presently  he  put  down  his  book  and  turn* 
to  his  wife  again.  "What  am  I?"  he  said.  He  beg? 
blinking  his  eyes  alternately,  first  the  left  eye,  hoi 
ing  it  closed  for  an  instant,  then  popping  it  opt 
as  the  right  eye  shut. 

She  did  not  look  up.  "Tim,  if  you're  so  partici 
lar  about  what  shirt  you  wear  tomorrow  and  yc 
want  this  one  ready,  you'll  just  have  to  stop  ii 
terrupting." 

"1  hear  what  you  say,"  said  Tim  calmly,  "and 
interpret  your  words  to  mean,  'Tim,  I  will  glad 
get  up  and  get  you  anything  you  want  from  the  r 
frigerator.'  " 

"What?"    She  looked  at  him,  puzzled. 

"Semantics.  I've  been  reading  about  it.  Won 
are  only  arbitrary  symbols;  they  have  no  meanir 
of  their  own.  They  mean  only  what  you  want  the 
to  mean,  what  you  think  they  mean.  Now,  you  me 
think  your  words  meant  one  thing,  but  my  inte 
pretation  is  fully  as  justified,  and  I  accept  your  u 
vitation." 

"Tim,  sometimes  I  don't  know  what  you're  tall 
ing  about." 

"Exactly  what  I  was  saying." 

Eve  sighed  and  did  not  answer,  and  after  a  m< 
ment  Tim  again  began  to  blink  his  eyes  in  a  slo 
steady  rhythm,  right  eye,  left  eye,  right  eye.  let 
"What  am  I?"  he  said  again.  "This'll  only  take 
second.  Just  one  quick  look  and  you'll  have  it." 

Eve  did  not  raise  her  head.  "I  give  up."  she  sail 

"A  railroad  sign,"  said  Tim  disgustedly.  ". 
crossing  light;  should  be  obvious  to  a  child  < 
three." 

"A  crossing  light?"  she  murmured. 

"Of  course,  honey,"  Tim  said.    "You  know 
kind:  the  two  red  warning  lights  that  go  on  and  o 
alternately." 

"Like  a  neon  sign?"  said  Eve. 

(CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  62) 
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After  a  moment  Tim  again  began  to  blink  his  eyes 
in  a  steady  rhythm,  right  eye,  left  eye.  He  said 
to  Eve,  "What  am  I?    One  look  and  you'll  have  it" 
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AL  PANZCRA 


Wearing  loose-fitting  G.I.  shoes  and  looking  sharp,  Hogan  is 
home  again.    He  takes  a  slow,  easy  stroll  down  the  sidewalk 


En  route  by  train  to  Fort  Worth,  Ben  and  Valerie,  his  wife, 
smiled  over  some  newspaper  accounts  of  Ben's  vicissitudes 

AL  PANZERA 


Battle  of  the 
Crippled  Champ 


Beii  Hogan,  tiny  terror  of  professional  golf  until  his  acci- 
dent on  a  Texas  road,  is  battling  heavy  odds  to  get  back  his 
health.   No  champion  ever  had  a  bigger  gallery  of  rooters 


By  JACK  MURPHY 


The  author,  formerly  of  the  Tulsa  World  and 
now  a  sports  writer  on  the  Star-Telegram 
in  Ben  Hognn's  home  town,  Fort  Worth, 
has  been  watehing  the  mighty  little  golfer 
in  his  long,  hard  fight  to  make  a  comeback 


NOT  so  long  ago,  when  bite-sized  Ben  Hogan 
stepped  up  to  the  first  tee  in  any  golf  tourna- 
ment, competing  pros  felt  cold  shivers 
around  their  pocketbooks.  Little  Ben,  the  former 
caddie  who  blasted  his  way  up  to  become  one  of 
the  greatest  money  golfers  of  all  time,  was  so  cool, 
so  practiced,  so  near  perfection  that  his  fellow  con- 
testants dreaded  being  paired  with  him. 

Today  those  same  pros,  along  with  thousands  of 
other  golfers  and  sport  fans,  are  rooting  for  the  tiny 
terror  to  win  the  stiffest  match  of  his  life. 

In  1948  it  was  the  heart  of  a  champion  that  ena- 
bled Ben  to  grab  the  U.S.  Open,  the  Western  Open, 
and  the  P.G.A. — the  first  time  anyone  had  ever 
taken  all  three  in  a  single  year.  Ben  never  needed 
that  champion's  heart  more  than  he  does  right  now. 
Wearing  a  cast  from  his  waist  to  his  knees,  the  after- 
math of  a  near-fatal  auto  accident,  he's  painfully 
playing  for  skyscraper  stakes — complete  recovery 
and  ultimate  return  to  big-time  competition. 

Although  he  can't  stay  on  his  aching,  swollen 
feet  and  legs  more  than  a  few  minutes  at  a  time, 
Ben  considers  himself  lucky  to  be  walking  at  all.  If 
it  hadn't  been  for  his  lightning  reflexes,  condi- 
tioned by  years  of  tournament  play,  he  and  his 
pretty  wife,  Valerie,  probably  wouldn't  be  around 
to  remember  the  crash. 

It  happened  last  February  2d,  as  the  Hogans 
were  driving  to  Fort  Worth  from  Arizona,  where 
Ben  had  copped  second  place  in  the  Phoenix  Open. 
They  were  happily  going  back  to  complete  the 
furnishing  of  their  new  home,  in  which  they'd  lived 
only  eight  days  before  Ben  struck  out  for  Califor- 
nia and  the  gold-plated  P.G.A.  winter  meets. 

Little  Ice  Water  had  got  off  to  another  slam-bang 
start  on  the  sunshine  circuit.  He'd  won  both  the 
Bing  Crosby  and  the  Long  Beach  matches,  but  then 
he'd  overruled  the  friends  who  wanted  him  to  go 
on  to  the  competition  at  Tucson.  He  was  deter- 
mined to  play  only  a  few  exhibitions  before  rejoin- 
ing the  pro  troupe  in  April  for  Bobby  Jones's  famed 
Masters'  tourney  at  Augusta.  That  was  the  only 
major  prize  that  had  eluded  him  to  date,  and  he 
wanted  to  be  ready. 

The  road  to  Fort  Worth,  Highway  80,  was  one 
that  Ben  and  Valerie  always  had  traveled  on  their 
annual  trips  to  the  West  Coast.  They  knew  it  well: 
a  flat,  lonely  straightaway,  stretching  for  hundreds 
of  miles  across  the  dusty  west  Texas  prairie — sage 
and  sand  on  either  side,  not  a  dangerous  curve  or 
bend  anywhere.  Driving  along,  Ben  liked  to  bear 
down  on  the  accelerator,  confident  that  he  couldn't 
be  safer  on  the  salt  flats  of  Utah. 

On  the  fatal  morning  of  February  2d,  the  at- 
mosphere was  generally  clear,  but  in  spots  a  dense 


fog  hung  over  the  road — a  soup  so  thick  that  fro| 
time  to  time  Ben  had  to  turn  on  his  lights.  Beyor 
the  hamlet  of  Van  Horn,  as  he  was  inching  alorl 
at  a  cautious  30  miles  per  hour,  he  suddenly  sal 
four  huge  lights,  side  by  side,  bearing  down  on  hir 

Two  of  the  lights  belonged  to  a  bus,  which  v/i 
passing  a  six-wheel  truck  and  hurtling  straight  f<| 
the  Hogans'  car. 

Ben  couldn't  swerve;  there  was  a  culvert  on 
side  of  the  road.  Calculating  his  chances,  he  madj 
the  split-second  decision  that  preserved  his  life 
probably  saved  Valerie  from  serious  injury. 

Recalling  those  agonizing  instants  before  the  it 
pact,  Valerie  admits  that  she  was  so  terrified  si 
couldn't  move,  scream  or  breathe.  "I  had  a  feel 
ing  of  helplessness  and  hopelessness,"  she  told 
"It  was  the  end — a  situation  in  which  we  had  i 
chance." 

Ironically  enough,  she  and  Ben  had  been  discus; 
ing  the  highway  hazards  of  his  profession  only 
few  hours  before — and  marveling  that  golfers,  wh{ 
travel  so  much,  are  so  seldom  in  collisions. 

An  Action  Guided  by  Instinct 

With  the  bus  lights  a  few  feet  away,  Ben  didn 
have  time  to  think.  "I  just  put  my  head  down,"  h 
says,  "and  dived  across  Valerie's  lap,  like  I  was  divj 
ing  into  a  pool  of  water." 

The  collision  hurled  the  engine  of  the  Hogan  ca) 
back  into  the  front  seat,  where  Ben  had  been  sittin 
a  second  before.  (The  auto  later  had  to  be  sold  fo 
junk.) 

Valerie  says  Ben  was  so  still  that  at  first  si 
thought  he  was  dead.  Then  she  saw  him  move,  fee 
bly,  and  knew  there  was  still  some  hope.  She  wa 
pinned  under  him  on  the  seat,  but  she  wriggled  ou 
and  stopped  a  man  and  woman  who  were  drivingby 

They  helped  Valerie  get  Ben  out  and  stretche* 
him  on  the  back  seat  of  their  car,  where  he  came  to 
briefly. 

"I  remember  my  leg  was  hurting,"  Ben  says,  "an< 
I  asked  somebody  to  hold  it.  Then  I  started  gettinj 
very  cold  and  asked  them  to  cover  it.  I  passed  ou 
again — I  guess  1  passed  out  a  dozen  times  befon 
the  ambulance  finally  got  there.  I  don't  remembe 
them  putting  me  in  it." 

Valerie  says  she  aged  a  hundred  years  in  the  timt 
it  took  for  an  ambulance  to  arrive.  Ben  kept  gettinj 
grayer  and  grayer,  and  she  was  sure  he  was  sinkinj 
fast.  The  ambulance  was  late  because  apparent^ 
everybody  in  the  crowd  that  had  gathered  though 
that  somebody  else  had  summoned  aid. 

Regaining  consciousness  again  in  the  ambulance 
Ben  asked  to  be  taken  to  Pecos,  a  small  town  8S 
miles  ahead  on  the  route  he  and  Valerie  had  beer 
traveling.  "He  wanted  to  keep  on  going  towarc 
home,"  Valerie  recalls.  "If  he'd  known  we  wen 
taking  him  all  the  way  back  to  El  Paso,  we  would'v* 
had  real  trouble  with  him!" 

After  stopping  in  Van  Horn  for  X  rays,  the  am 
bulance  took  the  Hogans  all  the  way  back  to  E 
Paso,  119  miles,  and  checked  them  into  a  hospita 
called  Hotel  Dieu.  There  the  doctors  totted  up  th< 
score:  for  Ben,  a  fractured  pelvis,  broken  collar 
bone,  chipped  rib  and  fractured  left  ankle;  foi 
Valerie,  a  black  eye,  bruises  around  ribs  and  legs 
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At  El  Paso's  Hotel  Dieu  hospital,  Ben  receives  some  admirers — John  Payne  (third  from  left)  and  some  other  movie  people,  in  town  for  the  premiere  of  "El  Paso" 
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Soon  the  medics  began  issuing  optimistic  bulle- 
tins. The  superbly  conditioned  Hogan  was  making 
an  astonishing  recovery.  After  15  days  he  began 
planning  to  return  to  Fort  Worth.  He  was  even  hop- 
ing to  attend  the  September  Ryder  Cup  matches  in 
England  as  a  player — not  merely  as  nonplaying 
captain,  as  his  old  friend  Jimmy  Demaret  had  gen- 
erously suggested. 

Then,  abruptly,  on  February  18th,  disaster 
threatened  again.  Ben  began  complaining  of  severe 
chest  pains.  Doctors  found  that  a  blood  clot  had 
moved  from  his  left  leg  up  into  his  lungs.  Then  they 
detected  another  clot. 

After  a  telephonic  consultation  with  specialists  at 
the  Mayo  Clinic,  the  doctors  decided  to  send  for 
Dr.  Alton  S.  Ochsner,  professor  of  surgery  at 
Tulane,  in  New  Orleans. 

Ben  was  sinking  fast.  His  brother  Royal,  who 
had  flown  up  from  Fort  Worth,  moved  to  bring  Dr. 
Ochsner  to  El  Paso  with  all  possible  haste.  But  to 
Royal's  dismay,  he  learned  that  air  connections  be- 
tween New  Orleans  and  El  Paso  were  painfully 
slow  and  complicated.  No  chartered  planes  were 
available. 

In  desperation,  Royal  telephoned  Brigadier  Gen- 
eral David  W.  Hutchison,  commander  at  near-by 
Biggs  Air  Force  base.  Could  the  general  help  a  man 
who  had  served  two  years  in  the  Air  Forces  in  war- 
time? 

The  general's  reply  was  to  rout  out  the  members 
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of  a  B-29  crew  at  3 : 30  a.m.  and  send  them  winging 
to  New  Orleans.  They  were  back  at  11:30  a.m., 
having  set  down  just  long  enough  to  haul  the  sur- 
geon aboard. 

By  that  time  Ben  had  sunk  so  low  that  everyone 
had  almost  given  up  hope.  The  doctors  had  thinned 
bis  blood  to  prevent  further  clotting,  and  his  blood 
count  was  down  to  17.  If  it  had  gone  down  seven 
more  the  champion's  heart  would  have  failed  at  last. 

While  Royal  and  Valerie  prayed  in  the  Hotel 
Dieu  chapel,  one  of  the  leading  news  services  pre- 
pared an  obituary  that  was  widely  distributed  to  pa- 
pers. Some  sheets  even  had  it  set  in  type. 

Surgery  in  a  Desperate  Emergency 

Upon  his  arrival,  Dr.  Ochsner  immediately  or- 
dered three  transfusions.  He  built  Ben's  blood 
count  up  to  30 — that's  still  50  below  the  level  con- 
sidered safe  for  surgery — then  decided  he  couldn't 
wait  any  longer.  In  a  two-hour  operation,  he  made 
a  wide  incision  in  Ben's  abdomen  and  tied  off  the 
vena  cava,  the  vein  which  feeds  blood  into  the  heart 
from  the  lower  side.  If  this  hadn't  been  done,  a 
third  clot  might  have  moved  up  from  Ben's  leg  and 
lodged  in  his  heart. 

lying  the  vessel  worked  the  necessary  miracle. 
Valerie's  and  Royal's  prayers  were  answered,  and 
a  wobbly  Ben  Hogan,  26  pounds  underweight,  be- 
gan the  long  climb  back  to  the  day  when  he  hopes 


he'll  once  again  begin  slamming  'em  down  the  fair- 
ways. 

Fighting  against  top-heavy  odds  is  nothing  new  to 
little  Ben  Hogan.  He  and  Valerie  have  been  on  un- 
comfortably intimate  terms  with  much  hardship 
for  long  periods.  Ben's  whole  life  has  been  a  bat- 
tle, from  the  time  he  first  opened  his  eyes  and 
squawked  in  Dublin,  Texas,  on  August  13,  1912. 

Ben's  father,  Chester,  was  the  village  blacksmith. 
He  died  when  the  boy  was  young,  and  Mrs.  Clara 
Hogan  moved  her  little  family  to  Fort  Worth. 
There  Ben  began  selling  newspapers  to  help  out  at 
home.  He  quit  when  he  heard  that  caddies  at  the 
Glen  Garden  Country  Club  were  getting  65  cents 
an  hour. 

He  was  twelve  then,  and  small  for  his  age.  When 
he  went  to  Glen  Garden  looking  for  a  job,  the  other 
caddies  welcomed  him  by  putting  him  in  a  barrel 
and  rolling  it  down  an  incline  behind  the  club- 
house. Ben  came  out  considerably  banged  up, 
whereupon  one  of  the  older  caddies  made  him  fight 
a  lad  his  own  size.  Ben  won,  and  got  a  job. 

Lugging  the  members'  bags  around  the  course,  he 
soon  decided  that  he  wanted  to  learn  to  play  him- 
self. There  was  just  one  trouble:  He  was  a  south- 
paw, and  couldn't  afford  left-handed  clubs.  So  he 
trained  himself  to  play  right-handed. 

Friends  who  knew  Ben  in  those  days  say  he  had 
no  natural  ability.  It  was  pure  determination  that 
(CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  73) 
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The  Ma 


CANE 


By  MARK  HAGER 

Joe  wasn't  taking  any  sass  from  a  goose.   He  gave  battle  with 
the  only  weapon  he  had — the  birthday  present  for  Erne's  pa 


EFFIE'S  pa's  geese  never  did  like  me.  I  never 
did  know  why.  I  couldn't  think  of  any  rea- 
son why  the  geese  shouldn't  like  me.  But 
they  didn't.  From  the  time  I  was  big  enough  to 
walk  past  Erne's  pa's  house  until  1  was  big  enough 
to  carry  Effie's  books,  her  pa's  geese  had  nibbled 
my  legs  black  and  blue.  And  after  I  started  carry- 
ing Effie's  books,  the  geese  got  worse.  They'd  lay 
for  me  along  the  road,  and  tackle  me  before  1  got 
near  the  house. 

It  was  getting  me  into  trouble  because  the  geese 
didn't  bother  Otis  Riley.  And  with  me  detouring 
around  Effie's  pa's  place  in  order  to  get  to  school,  it 
left  the  road  wide  open  for  Otis  Riley  to  walk  on  by 
Effie's  house  and  wait  for  her  at  the  yard  gate  like  I 
wanted  to  do.  It  made  my  heart  ache  just  to  think 
about  Otis  Riley  having  such  advantage  over  me 
with  my  girl. 

Once  1  asked  Otis.  "Does  them  geese  of  Effie's 
pa's  ever  tackle  you?"  I  said. 

"Why,  shucks,  no."  Otis  said,  and  then  he  looked 
at  me  like  he  was  thinking  I  was  some  kind  of  a 
coward.  He  explained  how  you  had  to  let  girls  and 
geese  and  things  like  that  know  you  ain't  afraid  of 
them,  and  they  won't  bother  you. 

But  still,  I  had  a  feeling  Effie  was  really  my  girl 
if  I  could  only  get  past  this  flock  of  geese  of  her  pa's. 
I  had  that  feeling  because  she  would  tag  me  at  play 
time  at  the  schoolhouse.  and  then  run  around  be- 
hind the  schoolhouse  with  me  after  her.  Then  she'd 
lean  her  shoulders  against  the  schoolhouse  and  put 
her  hands  first  in  front  and  then  behind  her  and  be 


all  fidgety,  and  say,  "You  didn't  come  by  to  carry 
my  books." 

I'd  say,  "I  was  late  this  morning.  I  had  to  take 
the  near  cut  across  the  ridge." 

I  didn't  want  to  come  right  out  and  tell  Effie  how 
I  was  being  bit  by  this  flock  of  geese  of  her  pa's. 

One  time  she  showed  me  a  present  she  had 
bought  for  her  pa  because  it  was  his  birthday.  It 
was  a  pipe  with  a  crooked  stem,  and  I  said,  "You 
know,  Effie.  I'd  kind  of  like  to  buy  your  pa  a  birth- 
day present." 

"Why  would  you?"  Effie  asked. 

"Oh,  just  because  he's  your  pa,  I  reckon."  Then 
I  asked  her  what  else  besides  a  pipe  did  she  think 
her  pa  would  like.  Of  course  Effie  knew  I  did  not 
have  any  money  except  nickels  and  dimes  I  could 
wheedle  out  of  my  mother  the  same  as  she  wheedled 
her  nickels  and  dimes.  So  she  told  me  her  pa  had 
lost  his  walking  cane,  and  had  been  searching  the 
hills  for  another  cane  like  it.  She  said  he  fell  off  the 
foot-log  one  day  and  the  cane  got  loose  from  him 
and  floated  down  the  creek  and  he  never  did  hear 
from  it  any  more. 

I  said,  "Why,  honey,  that's  a  small  scimption  to 
find  your  pa  another  walking  cane." 

"Not  like  the  one  he  lost,"  Effie  said.  "You  see 
my  pa's  a  man  who  never  did  like  to  bend  his  back, 
and  after  years  of  searching  he  found  a  cane  that 
was  crooked  in  just  the  right  places  so  that  in  case 
he  dropped  it,  he  could  step  on  it,  and  one  end 
would  come  back  up  to  his  hands  without  him 
stooping  over.  And  since  he  lost  it  and  has  to  use 


ordinary  canes  that  you  have  to  pick  I 
up,  he's  had  no  end  of  trouble  with  his| 
back." 

"Sorry  to  hear  that,"  I  said,  "and  1 1 
still  say  I  can  find  your  pa  a  cane  he 
can  step  on  and  fetch  it  back  up,  'cause 
I  know  where  there  is  a  ten-acre  bound- 
ary of  dogwood  bushes  crookeder'n  a 
dog's  hind  leg.  How  long  have  I  got  to| 
find  this  cane  before  your  pa's  birthday  comes  up?" 
"This  is  Wednesday,"  Effie  said,  "and  Pa's  birth- 1 
day  comes  up  Sunday.   You  got  Thursday,  Friday  | 
and  Saturday — but  you  can't  do  it,  Joe.   No,  sir, 
because  Otis  Riley's  been  hunting  one  for  a  month  | 
and  he  can't  find  none  like  my  pa  wants.   I  reckon 
Otis  has  fetched  him  a  dozen,  and  Pa  steps  on  them 
but  they  won't  come  up  'cause  they  ain't  got  the  | 
right  crooks  at  the  right  places,  so  my  pa  says." 

"You'll  see  me  Sunday  morning,"  I  told  Effie,  I 
"and  I'll  have  your  pa's  cane  with  just  the  right 
crooks  in  it."  The  bell  rang  and  we  had  to  get  back  | 
inside  the  schoolhouse. 

On  Thursday  and  Friday  evenings  and  until  late  I 
in  the  night  I  searched  the  dogwood  thickets.  When 
it  got  dark  I  searched  with  my  flashlight,  and 
chopped  out  canes  with  my  hatchet.  I'd  trim  them 
up  good,  and  they'd  look  perfect — not  straight  any 
where,  like  a  capital  S.  I'd  take  a  shoulder  load  of  I 
canes  home  and  step  on  them,  but  they  wouldn't 
come  back  up  just  right.  It  was  about  midnight  on 
Saturday  night  that  I  brought  in  the  last  shoulder 
load,  and  after  trying  them  out,  I  came  to  one  that 
would  come  back  up  from  being  stepped  on  at  three 
different  places. 

I  took  it  to  bed  with  me  that  night  and  didn't 
sleep  much  for  just  feeling  of  the  curves  and  crooks 
of  this  cane  for  Effie's  pa.  I  had  a  feeling  that  her 
pa  being  a  man  who  did  not  like  to  bend  his  back 
would  appreciate  this  a  lot,  and  that  once  I  could 
devise  some  plan  to  get  by  the  flock  of  geese.  I 
(CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  52) 
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Polgar,  Mind  Detective 

Hv  DANIEL  P.  MANNIX 

Is  hypnotism  the  bunk?  Likewise  mind  reading?  Meet  the  amazing  Dr.  Franz  J. 
Polgar,  a  man  who  doesn't  think  so.  But  don't  go  up  on  a  stage  with  him. 
He  might  take  a  look  at  you,  and  give  you  the  biggest  surprise  you  ever  had! 
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A  PLAINLY  dressed,  thickset  little  man 
walked  into  the  offices  of  Carnegie  Hall  in 
New  York  and  laid  down  a  thousand  dollars 
that  he  had  saved  from  his  job  as  an  elevator  oper- 
ator. "I  want  to  rent  the  hall  for  a  week  to  put  on 
the  most  remarkable  exhibition  in  history,"  he  said 
in  broken  English. 

The  manager  asked  what  he  had  to  offer. 

The  little  man  tapped  his  big  head.  "I  have  noth- 
ing but  my  brain.  That  will  be  enough." 

It  was  enough.  A  capacity  audience  watched  un- 
believing while  the  little  man  caused  them  to 
see  visions,  located  hidden  objects  by  mental  telepa- 
thy, forced  respectable  men  and  women  to  steal 
from  their  neighbors,  and  memorized  the  contents 
of  three  current  magazines  in  a  few  minutes.  The 
chunky  stranger  had  no  supernatural  powers.  He 
had  simply  developed  the  inherent  powers  of  the 
human  mind  to  an  almost  unbelievable  degree. 

This  man  was  Dr.  Franz  J.  Polgar.  He  has  two 
doctorate  degrees — one  in  economics  and  one  in 


psychology — from  the  University  of  Hungary.  He 
studied  under  Sigmund  Freud,  in  Vienna,  and  dur- 
ing World  War  I  he  was  a  first  lieutenant  in  the 
Hungarian  cavalry.  While  in  the  service,  he  ex- 
perimented with  the  psychological  theories  that  he 
had  learned  from  his  professors  and  sometimes  got 
excellent  results.  A  high-ranking  officer  in  his  regi- 
ment was  suffering  from  combat  fatigue — "shell 
shock"  it  was  called  then — and  after  a  few  drinks 
he  would  begin  to  babble  important  military  se- 
crets. Polgar  hypnotized  him  and  told  him  to  for- 
get the  information  he  possessed.  Instantly  the 
officer's  memory  was  wiped  clean  of  the  danger- 
ous knowledge. 

Dr.  Polgar  came  to  America  in  1933  and  got 
his  first  big  publicity  break  through  his  ability  to 
locate  concealed  objects  by  "contact  mind  read- 
ing." To  perform  this  feat,  he  virtually  reads  the 
mind  of  the  person  who  has  hidden  the  object.  He 
takes  the  person  by  the  wrist  and  while  walking 
back  and   forth,  like  a  child   playing  "hot  and 


cold,"  he  can  tell  by  the  subject's  subconscious 
reactions  when  he  is  near  the  hidden  article.  The 
subject  unconsciously  guides  the  doctor  to  the  ob- 
ject, but  no  two  subjects  respond  in  the  same 
manner.  One  will  unconsciously  stiffen  when  the 
doctor  is  getting  "hot";  another  will  relax,  and  still 
another  will  begin  to  tremble  imperceptibly. 

In  February  of  1943,  the  now  defunct  New 
York  newspaper  PM  decided  to  test  his  powers. 
Hyman  Goldberg,  a  feature  writer,  hid  a  secret  ob- 
ject in  the  city  and  challenged  him  to  find  it.  The 
doctor's  friends  urged  him  not  to  take  such  a  chance 
with  his  reputation.   But  Dr.  Polgar  accepted. 

"At  first,  I  tried  to  guess  where  the  reporter  would 
probably  hide  an  object,"  he  recalls.  "That  was  a 
mistake.  A  mind  reader  should  never  try  to  reason; 
he  should  always  trust  blindly  to  the  subject's  guid- 
ing impulses.  The  reporter  seemed  to  have  a  Brook- 
lyn accent  so  I  called  a  taxi  and  we  started  for 
Brooklyn.  On  the  way,  I  felt  that  we  were  going 
(CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  77) 
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This  is  how  Polgar  gets  them.  The  subject  is  Sara  Taft,  the  actress.  She's  a  volunteer,  but  sometimes  the  doctor  can  hypnotize  people  without  their  knowledge 
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Collier's  bids  farewell  to  the  Widow  Duck  and  her  neigh- 
bors in  this,  the  last  of  the  Little  Bee  Bend  plantation  stories 

By  ROARK  BRADFORD 


ILLUSTRATED  BY   GUSTAV   REHBERGER 


THE  annual  battle  against  Johnson  grass  had 
been  won  in  the  fields  of  Little  Bee  Bend 
plantation  and  the  Widow  Duck  considered 
the  situation  just  about  right  to  sit  on  her  front 
porch  and  argue  religion. 

The  Widow  Duck  had  her  own  ideas  aboul 
religion  and  they  did  not  always  coincide  with  those 
of  B'r  Charlie,  pastor  of  Old  Ship  of  Zion  church. 
This  particular  July  morning,  she  had  both  B'r 
Charlie  and  Uncle  Henry,  the  senior  deacon,  on 
her  porch.  Uncle  Henry  was  short  on  theology  but 
he  had  a  sly  biting  tongue  which  could  keep  the 
preacher  spurred  to  his  level  best. 

Just  across  the  bayou,  a  group  of  children  were 
playing  old  witch.  It  was  the  game  that  started  an 
argument  which  almost  wrecked  the  religious  struc- 
ture of  the  plantation.  The  children  had  formed 
a  ring  around  one  of  their  group,  singing: 
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When  the  Widow  Duck  saw  the  cottage,  she  was  very  much  impressed.    She  spotted  Uncle  Henry  on  the  porch  talking  to  a  slim,  brown  woman,  presumably  Beulah 
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"Chick-a-me,   chick-a-me,  craney  crow, 
Went  to  the  well  to  wash  my  toe. 
When  1  got  back  my  chicken  was  gone — 
What  time  is  it,  old  witch?" 

"Time,"  observed  B'r  Charlie,  "is  jest  de  front 
door  to  eternity." 

"Amen,"  approved  the  Widow  Duck. 

"De  Bible  speak  about  time,"  offered  Uncle 
Henry. 

B'r  Charlie  suspected  a  trap  and  he  glared  at 
the  old  lot  man. 

"Time  was,  time  is  and  ever  shall  be,"  he  said  pos- 
itively. 

"1  kin  remember  de  time,"  the  Widow  Duck 
reminisced,  "when  a  good  man  and  one  mule  and 
a  Georgia  stock  c'd  make  a  fine  crop  on  Little  Bee. 
A  smart  man  could,  like  Big  Jim  Haley.     Big  Jim 
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took  me  and  a  big  ole  mule  and  made  a  solid  four- 
teen bales  on  dem  eight  acres  out  yonder." 

"Dat  mule,"  Uncle  Henry  recalled,  "was  a  big 
red  scound'el  name  er  Dinnymite.  He  c'd  drag  de 
fire  outn  a  Georgia  stock." 

"I  was  a  happy  woman,"  the  Widow  Duck 
seemed  to  be  talking  to  herself.  "I  tuck  Big  Jim 
Haley  away  f'm  a  frail  brown  over  on  Duke's  Bend, 
and  us  made  a  crop  for  de  books!  Quick  as  de 
cotton  got  picked  and  sold,  he  lef  out,  cause  Big 
Jim  was  a  tush  hog  and  all  hell  couldn't  hold  him. 
But  de  year  I  had  him,  de  time  sho  went  fast." 

"You's  wrong,  Senior  Usher,"  B'r  Charlie  told 
her.  "You  went  fast;  not  time.  De  time  is  now 
and  hit  stands  yet  still." 

"H'mra,"  the  Widow  Duck  was  impressed.  "Say 
on,  pastor." 

"Dat's  what  makes  hit  a  mystery,"  the  preacher 


continued.  "When  time  was,  hit's  now.  When 
time  is,  hit's  now.  When  time  shall  be,  hit's  like- 
wise. You  speak  about  you  and  Big  Jim  Haley  like 
hit  was  all  water  under  yo'  bridge.  But  you  was  a 
sinner  and  you  done  a  sin.  De  Lawd  forgove  you, 
but  he  put  dat  thaing  on  yo'  back  and  you's  still 
totin'  hit.  You  and  Big  Jim  and  dat  sin  and  all 
was,  is  and  ever  shall  be." 

The  Widow  Duck  lost  interest  and  began  to  hum 
while  the  old  preacher  warmed  to  his  subject.  For 
several  minutes  B'r  Charlie  flung  words  and  phrases 
that  meant  absolutely  nothing  but  they  sounded 
mighty  holy.  Soon  the  Widow  Duck's  humming 
took  the  shape  of  a  tune,  and  before  he  knew  it. 
Uncle  Henry  had  begun  to  put  words  to  the  song 
in  his  age-cracked  baritone.  The  Widow  Duck 
switched  from  wordless  humming  to  a  rich  alto, 
(CONTINUED  ON   PAGE   34) 
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THE  annual  battle  against  Johnson  grass  had 
been  won  in  the  fields  of  Little  Bee  Bend 
plantation  and  the  Widow  Duck  considered 
the  situation  just  about  right  to  sit  on  her  front 
porch  and  argue  religion. 

The  Widow  Duck  had  her  own  ideas  about 
religion  and  they  did  not  always  coincide  with  those) 
of  B'r  Charlie,  pastor  of  Old  Ship  of  Zion  church. 
This  particular  July  morning,  she  had  both  B'r 
Charlie  and  Uncle  Henry,  the  senior  deacon,  on 
her  porch.  Uncle  Henry  was  short  on  theology  but 
he  had  a  sly  biting  tongue  which  could  keep  the 
preacher  spurred  to  his  level  best. 

Just  across  the  bayou,  a  group  of  children  were 
playing  old  witch.  It  was  the  game  that  started  an 
argument  which  almost  wrecked  the  religious  struc- 
ture of  the  plantation.  The  children  had  formed 
a  ring  around  one  of  their  group,  singing: 
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When  the  Widow  Duck  saw  the  cottage,  she  was  very  much  impressed.    She  spotted  Uncle  Henry  on  the  porch  talking  to  a  slim,  brown  woman,  presumably  Beulah 


"Chick-a-me,   chick-a-me,   craney   crow, 
Went  to  the  well  to  wash  my  toe. 
When  I  got  back  my  chicken  was  gone — 
What  time  is  it,  old  witch?" 

"Time,"  observed  B'r  Charlie,  "is  jest  de  front 
door  to  eternity." 

"Amen."  approved  the  Widow  Duck. 

"De  Bible  speak  about  time,"  offered  Uncle 
Henry. 

B'r  Charlie  suspected  a  trap  and  he  glared  at 
the  old  lot  man. 

"Time  was,  time  is  and  ever  shall  be,"  he  said  pos- 
itively. 

"1  kin  remember  de  time,"  the  Widow  Duck 
reminisced,  "when  a  good  man  and  one  mule  and 
a  Georgia  stock  c'd  make  a  fine  crop  on  Little  Bee. 
A  smart  man  could,  like  Big  Jim  Haley.    Big  Jim 
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took  me  and  a  big  ole  mule  and  made  a  solid  four- 
teen bales  on  dem  eight  acres  out  yonder." 

"Dat  mule,"  Uncle  Henry  recalled,  "was  a  big 
red  scound'el  name  er  Dinnymite.  He  c'd  drag  de 
fire  outn  a  Georgia  stock." 

"I  was  a  happy  woman,"  the  Widow  Duck 
seemed  to  be  talking  to  herself.  "I  tuck  Big  Jim 
Haley  away  f'm  a  frail  brown  over  on  Duke's  Bend, 
and  us  made  a  crop  for  de  books!  Quick  as  de 
cotton  got  picked  and  sold,  he  lef'  out,  cause  Big 
Jim  was  a  tush  hog  and  all  hell  couldn't  hold  him. 
But  de  year  I  had  him,  de  time  sho  went  fast." 

"You's  wrong,  Senior  Usher,"  B'r  Charlie  told 
her.  "You  went  fast;  not  time.  De  time  is  now 
and  hit  stands  yet  still." 

"H'mm,"  the  Widow  Duck  was  impressed.  "Say 
on,  pastor." 

"Dat's  what  makes  hit  a  mystery,"  the  preacher 


continued.  "When  time  was,  hit's  now.  When 
time  is,  hit's  now.  When  time  shall  be,  hit's  like- 
wise. You  speak  about  you  and  Big  Jim  Haley  like 
hit  was  all  water  under  yo'  bridge.  But  you  was  a 
sinner  and  you  done  a  sin.  De  Lawd  forgove  you, 
but  he  put  dat  thaing  on  yo'  back  and  you's  still 
totin'  hit.  You  and  Big  Jim  and  dat  sin  and  all 
was,  is  and  ever  shall  be." 

The  Widow  Duck  lost  interest  and  began  to  hum 
while  the  old  preacher  warmed  to  his  subject.  For 
several  minutes  B'r  Charlie  flung  words  and  phrases 
that  meant  absolutely  nothing  but  they  sounded 
mighty  holy.  Soon  the  Widow  Duck's  humming 
took  the  shape  of  a  tune,  and  before  he  knew  it, 
Uncle  Henry  had  begun  to  put  words  to  the  song 
in  his  age-cracked  baritone.  The  Widow  Duck 
switched  from  wordless  humming  to  a  rich  alto. 
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BARBARA'S  feet  would  not  go  fast.  They 
lingered  beneath  the  groaning  branches  of 
Mr.  Nesbitt's  cherry  trees,  they  loitered  be- 
side the  Roberts'  fishpond.  A  fat  meadow  lark  on  a 
telephone  wire  repeated  over  and  over  the  same 
exquisite  bar. 

Through  the  drowsy  air  the  progress  of  the  base- 
ball game  two  blocks  away  was  plainly  audible. 
"You're  out!"  someone  screamed  in  a  girl's  shriek- 
ing treble.  "It's  my  up.  It's  my  up!"  It  was  very 
painful  to  know  that  she  could  go  and  join  them, 
and  yet  she  couldn't  either,  for  the  thought  of 
Joan's  wistful  face  peering  from  the  window  in 
search  of  her  friend  would  prick  Barbara  worse 
than  a  sliver. 

She  plodded  on  toward  Joan's  house,  clutching 
in  her  hands  the  favor,  the  paper  cap  and  the  piece 
of  birthday  cake.  At  least  there  would  be  the 
birthday  party  to  talk  about.  Or  would  it  make 
Joanie  cry?  So  many  things  made  her  cry,  now, 
that  you  hardly  dared  say  anything.  She  wasn't 
supposed  to  cry,  because  that  made  the  rheumatic 
fever  worse.  So  did  laughing  too  hard,  or  shouting, 
or  sitting  up  too  long.  The  weeks  went  on  and  on, 
and  four  months  had  gone  by;  sometimes  it  seemed 
that  Joan  would  never  be  well  and  Barbara  would 
never  have  her  afternoons  to  herself  again. 

She  could  see  Joan's  house  now;  Joan's  mother 
was  looking  out  the  window  with  an  anxious  ex- 
pression. When  she  saw  Barbara  she  smiled  and 
waved,  and  Barbara  ran  the  rest  of  the  way.  The 
sight  of  Joan  propped  on  her  pillows,  so  skinny  and 
white  with  eyes  so  dark  in  her  pale  face,  made  Bar- 
bara feel  big  and  fat,  too  healthy  and  noisy. 

"Hello,  Joanie,"  she  murmured,  in  a  hushed  sick- 
room voice. 

Joan  had  seen  the  packages.  "Did  you  bring  me 
something,  Barb?"  she  asked  eagerly. 

Barbara  came  over  and  laid  the  packages  on 
Joanie's  couch.  "They're  from  the  party,"  she  ex- 
plained. 

Joan  picked  at  the  strings  with  her  frail  hands. 
"You  open  them,  Barb,"  she  said  listlessly. 

Barbara  spread  the  blue  hat,  the  angel-food  cake 
and  the  baby  in  the  peanut  shell  on  the  afghan 
which  covered  Joan.  "Thank  you  for  the  darling 
panda,  Joanie,"  she  said  earnestly. 

"Mama  picked  it  out."  Joan  answered  indiffer- 
ently. "Who  was  at  the  party?  What  was  the  fa- 
vorite thing  you  got?" 

With  passion  Barbara  thought  of  the  bicycle, 
the  beautiful,  swift,  red-and-white  bicycle.  But  she 
tactfully  suppressed  even  a  mention  of  the  bicycle 
and  thrust  out  her  wrist  toward  Joan. 
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"This,"  she  said  proudly.  "From  Grandmother. 
And  the  beautifuliest  card  came  with  it,  that  said: 
To  my  favorite  eight-year-old." 

Joan  took  the  tanned,  chubby  hand  into  her 
slender  hot  one  and  examined  the  bracelet  closely. 
Typical  of  Grandmother's  fabulous  gifts  from  fara- 
way Denver,  it  was  a  heavy  linked  chain,  hung 
with  seven  exquisite  charms  and  joined  by  a  name 
plate  upon  which  was  engraved  Barbara's  name. 
The  two  eight-year-old  heads  bent  together  over 
the  miniature  scissors  that  really  cut,  the  tiny  fan 
which  opened  and  closed,  the  roller  skate  whose 
wheels  went  around. 

"Your  grandmother  sends  the  best  presents  I  ever 
saw,"  Joan  said  with  only  the  slightest  inflection  of 
envy. 

Barbara  saw  her  duty.  "Would  you  like  to  wear 
it?"  she  asked. 

She  clasped  the  bracelet  around  Joan's  wrist, 
and  suddenly  the  visit  was  a  success.  "Tell  me  ev- 
erything about  the  party,"  Joanie  begged.  "Did  you 
play  pin  the  tail  on  something?  What  kind  of  ice 
cream?" 

Barbara,  relieved,  launched  into  a  description  of 
the  birthday  afternoon.  It  was  wonderful;  they 
were  Best  Friends  again. 

"Do  you  know  something?"  Barbara  whispered. 
"I  wanted  to  keep  all  the  favors.  There  was  a  doll 
in  a  bathtub  and  old  Patricia  got  it,  and  I  wanted  it 
so  bad!  Do  you  think  I'm  awful?" 

Joan  giggled,  a  happy  and  unwonted  sound. 
"You  can't  have  my  peanut-shell  baby,  anyway," 
she  replied.  "I  just  love  her." 

Before  Barbara  had  looked  at  the  clock  even 
once  it  was  time  to  go  home,  and  she  stood  up, 
wondering  what  would  be  a  tactful  way  of  asking 
for  her  bracelet.  A  happy  idea  occurred  to  her. 
"Look,  Joanie,"  she  suggested,  "you  wear  it  a  day 
and  then  I'll  wear  it  a  day.  While  you  wear  it  you 
think  about  what  I'm  doing,  and  while  I'm  wearing 
it  I'll  think  about  what  you're  doing." 

Joanie  fondled  the  little  fan.  "I  don't  do  any- 
thing. Barb,  but  I'd  sure  like  to  wear  the  bracelet. 
Won't  your  mother  care?" 

"Oh,  pooh,"  Barbara  said.  "It's  mine,  isn't  it?"  . . . 

Barbara  knew  that  Joan  was  going  to  have  a 
bracelet  just  like  her  own,  because  she  had  been  at 
home  when  Joan's  mother  called.  Her  own  mother 
had  turned  away  from  the  telephone  with  tears  in 
her  eyes.  "Why  didn't  you  tell  me,  dear,  how  poor 
Joan  enjoys  your  bracelet?"  she  reproached  Bar- 
bara. "Why,  her  mother  says  she  just  lives  for  her 
turn  to  wear  it.  We  could  have  had  Grandmother 
send  another  one  long  ago.  Such  a  little  thing  to  do 
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for  the  child — "  She  wiped  her  eyes  and  hurried 
write  to  Grandmother. 

Barbara  sat  looking  at  her  comic  book  withoi 
seeing  it,  feeling  somehow  uneasy.  She  thought 
Joan,  lying  down  obediently  all  day  as  her  moth 
said  she  did  when  she  was  wearing  Barbara's  brai 
let,  making  up  stories  about  the  little  people  wh 
could  fan  themselves  with  the  fan  and  skate  on  thi 
roller  skate  and  climb  the  tiny  little  ladder.  Sh 
remembered  Joan's  eager  questions:  "Where  dil 
the  bracelet  go  this  morning?  Did  you  wear  it  ol 
the  hike?" 

Of  course  Joan  wanted  one  of  her  own.    O 
course  she  did,  if  her  mother  said  so. 


IT  CAME  in  a  week.   It  was  just  like  Barbara' 
exactly,  except  that  of  course  it  said  Joan  01 
the  name  plate.  Barbara  would  have  liked  to  tafc 
it  over  right  away,  but  she  had  to  practice  hei 
piano  and  eat  her  lunch.  When  it  was  one  o'clock 
at  last  she  ran  all  the  way  to  Joan's  house  and  al- 
most forgot   to   knock.    She   had  a   surprise   al 
planned.  She  wouldn't  say  a  word,  but  when  Joai 
asked  for  her  turn  with  the  bracelet,  she'd  just  givi 
her  the  new  one  and  wait  for  her  to  find  her  own 
name  on  it. 

It  wasn't  quite  the  way  she  had  expected.  Joai 
put  the  new  bracelet  on  her  wrist,  and  then  she  sav 
that  it  said  Joan,  not  Barbara.  Her  eyes  got  bigge^ 
and  bigger.    Barbara  laughed  merrily  at  her  sur-; 
prise.   "It's  al!  for  you,  to  wear  all  the  time,"  she 
said  gaily.     "Grandmother  sent  it  for  you." 

She  saw  the  slow  tears  slide  from  Joanie's  eyes,  j 
and  she  ran  to  the  dining  room  for  Joanie's  mother.  | 
"She's  crying,"  she  whispered  urgently.   Together) 
they  went  back  to  the  living  room,  and  they  stroked 
her  hair  and  murmured  words  of  love  in  a  futile 
effort  to  stop  the  deep,  wrenching  sobs.  "What  is  iti 
dear?  Tell  Mother.   What  is  it?"  begged  Joanie's 
mother  in  helpless  panic. 

In  a  moment  they  heard  the  tortured  words.  "I 
don't  want  this  bracelet,"  Joanie  said.  "This  brace- 
let hasn't  been  anywhere.  It  doesn't  belong  to  any- 
body." She  turned  her  wet  face  to  Barbara.  "And 
now  you  won't  be  coming  to  see  me  every  day,  to 
bring  me  the  bracelet  to  wear." 

Someone  was  jumping  rope  outside,  and  the 
whup,  whup  of  the  rope  against  the  ground  was 
a  lash  to  the  anger  rising  in  Barbara's  throat.  She 
pushed  Joanie's  mother  aside  and  sat  on  the  couch. 
"Don't  you  mind,"  she  said,  and  she  cradled  Joan- 
ie's head  in  her  arms  and  rocked  back  and  forth. 
"I'll  come,  Joanie,"  she  whispered.  "I'll  come  just 
the  same."  the  end 
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kcuna  could  carol  in  two  keys.  He  squealed  on  his  crooked  pals  and  then 
ut  the  finger  on  the  cops  who  were  using  his  information  for  shakedowns. 
Veinberg  told  on  Tammany  leader  Hines,  got  scared  and  committed  suicide 


Anna,  the  Lady  in  Red  who  went  to  Dillinger's  last  movie  with  him,  sang 
to  get  deportation  instead  of  jail.  Tony  Cugino  throttled  everyone  who  might 
betray  him;  but  there  was  one  parolee  who  didn't  want  to  go  back  to  prison 
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Sing  PIGEON  Sing 


Bv  WILLIAM  J.  SLOCUM 


What  makes  a  stool  pigeon  sing?  Jealousy,  leniency,  revenge  and  freedom 
— those  are  the  lures  that  set  the  underworld  songbirds  to  serenading  the 
police.    Their  trilling  has  trapped  some  of  the  biggest  crooks  in  the  land 
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HE  lady,  a  distinguished  executive  in  an  an- 
cient industry,  sat  glumly  staring  at  the  F.B.I, 
who  had  just  arrested  her.    "Madam," 


man 


e  i  said  the  polite  and  accurate  G-man,  "you  have  been 
A  :aught  at  this  sort  of  thing  before  and  you  figure  to 
sii   go  to  jail  for  a  long,  long  time." 

The  lady  nodded  sad  acknowledgment.  Then  she 
>i  spoke.   "I  think  I  have  some  information  you  can 
:  rwise.  I  can  put  the  finger  on  John  Dillinger  for  you." 
The  G-man  said  something  approximating,  "We 
would  be  terribly  grateful  if  you  did." 

"How  grateful?"  the  lady  asked,  reasonably. 

That  question  having  been  answered  to  the  lady's 

satisfaction,  she  slipped  into  a  gaudy  red  dress  and 

went  to  the   movies   in   Chicago   with   Dillinger. 

Then,  at  the  proper  moment,  she  daintily  stepped 

out  of  the  line  of  fire.  Whereupon,  John  Dillinger, 

'Public  Enemy  No.  1"  at  the  time,  departed  this 

ife  .  .  .  and  Anna  Sage — the  Lady  in  Red — de- 

>arted  the  country. 

Thus  the  mighty  Dillinger  became  a  victim  of  the 
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finest,  and  least  known,  of  police  weapons — the 
stool  pigeon. 

Any  nonfiction  detective  will  admit  that  he  would 
be  almost  helpless  without  his  stool  pigeons — or 
"canaries,"  as  the  police  refer  to  them  when  they 
divulge  needed  information.  Fingerprints,  ballis- 
tics and  crime  laboratories  aid  in  the  convicting  of 
criminals.  But  these  scientific  devices  almost  never 
catch  crooks.  And  you  can't  convict  a  criminal  un- 
til you  find  him.  Ninety  per  cent  of  those  in  durance 
vile  today  can  be  sure  a  stool  pigeon  helped  to  put 
them  there. 

Underworld  creatures  turn  canary  for  a  variety 
of  reasons,  and  at  one  time  or  another  almost  ev- 
erybody who  lives  beyond  the  law,  or  on  its  fringes, 
does  a  little  informing.  The  immediate  need  for  a 
favor  from  the  authorities  is  the  prime  mover,  but 


jealousy,  revenge,  terror,  and  even  gratitude  play 
their  part.  The  female  scorned  trills  more  loudly 
and  clearly  than  any  mere  male  canary.  The  stool 
pigeon  who  talks  for  money  only  is  almost  useless 
because  rich  thieves  can  outbid  the  detectives. 

In  the  movies  the  stool  pigeon  is  always  a  snif- 
fling dope  addict.  But  only  in  the  movies.  In  real 
life  the  hopheads  are  99  per  cent  useless.  In  their 
pathetic  craving  they  will  put  the  finger  on  anyone 
if  they  think  such  information  will  make  the  police- 
man happy.  Addicts  are  used  extensively  to  catch 
dope  peddlers. 

Professional  thieves,  although  well  aware  of  the 
dangers  of  informers,  are  generally  helpless.  To 
prosper,  a  crook  must  have  a  "fence" — a  receiver 
of  stolen  goods.  He  also  needs  accomplices,  shyster 
lawyers  and  loan  sharks.  He  frequently  mingles 
with  light  ladies  and  bartenders.  It  will  be  noted 
that  all  of  these  associates  may  easily  require  a  sym- 
pathetic ear  at  police  headquarters. 

Tony  ("The  Stinger")  Cugino,  a  Philadelphia  ban- 
dit who  recognized  this  occupational  hazard,  stayed 
out  of  barrooms  and  killed  every  man  and  woman 
with  whom  he  worked  or  played.  Nobody  knows 
how  many  men  and  women  The  Stinger  murdered. 

Tony  killed  a  policeman  during  a  Philadelphia 
holdup.  Later,  he  and  Salvatore  Serpa,  one  of  his 
accomplices,  feared  that  "Cowboy"  Eddie  Wallace 
and  John  Zukovsky,  two  other  members  of  the 
gang,  might  betray  them.  So  The  Stinger  and  Serpa 
lured  the  two  men  into  a  car,  drove  them  about  1 2 
miles  from  their  temporary  headquarters  in  Cam- 
den, New  Jersey,  and  riddled  them  with  bullets. 
Wallace  and  Zukovsky  were  dumped  by  the  side  of 
the  road  and  left  for  dead.  But  Zukovsky  regained 
consciousness,  hailed  a  motorist  and  was  taken  to  a 
hospital. 

Terrified  by  The  Stinger's  technique  of  murder- 


ing anyone  who  might  squeal  on  him,  Zukovsky 
begged  Camden  detectives  to  hurry  to  a  rooming 
house  to  save  the  two  girls  with  whom  he  and  Wal- 
lace had  been  living.  But  the  detectives  arrived  too 
late;  the  girls  had  already  left  with  two  men  answer- 
ing Cugino's  and  Serpa's  description.  Three  weeks 
later  the  bodies  of  the  women  were  found  in  a  crude 
grave  near  Dowington,  Pennsylvania — autopsies 
proved  that  they  had  been  buried  alive. 

At  about  that  time  a  bandit  in  New  York  named 
Monteleone  was  murdered.  During  a  routine,  and 
not  very  impassioned,  investigation  the  New  York 
police  learned  that  Monteleone  had  recently  been 
aiding  Cugino  in  the  distribution  of  counterfeit 
money.  This  information  was  passed  on  to  Phila- 
delphia, and  the  famous  Quaker  City  Havykshaw, 
"Shooey"  Malone,  came  to  New  York. 

Shooey,  being  the  good  cop  he  is,  took  a  New 
York  detective  by  the  hand  and  went  right  into  the 
Manhattan  underworld,  which  may  be  described 
as  part  dingy  cold-water  flats  and  part  lush  night 
clubs.  Shooey  was  looking  for  familiar  Philadelphia 
underworld  characters,  and  he  found  one — a  con- 
victed crook,  out  on  parole. 

The  New  York  detective  primly  pointed  out  to 
the  Philadelphia  ex-convict  that  he  was  in  a  saloon, 
where  he  had  no  right  to  be. 

The  detective  went  on  to  say  that  he  did  not  con- 
sider violation  of  parole  a  sin  comparable  to  that  of 
killing  a  cop,  and  that  he  just  wouldn't  have  time  to 
arrest  the  parole  violator  if  he  knew  Tony's  address. 
The  detective  would  like  the  parolee  to  help  him 
out.  Otherwise,  he  said,  the  search  for  Tony  must 
wait  while  the  careless  violator  was  sent  back  to 
prison  to  finish  out  his  term. 

"I  don't  know  where  he  lives,"  said  the  parolee. 
"But  if  you'll  give  me  a  break,  I'll  try  to  find  out." 
(CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  66) 
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By  SELWYN  JEPSON 

CONTINUING  THE  STORY  OF  A  GIRL  WHO  DARED 
TO  EXPLORE  THE  MYSTERY  OF  A  DANGEROUS  MAN 


The  Story :  The  morning  the  Boy  and  I 
discovered  Louise  Frempton's  supposed 
suicide,  Sophie  the  Countess  pf  Inders- 
wick  telephoned  me.  "Eve,"  she  said, 
"you  must  come  to  dinner  and  meet  James 
Belsin."  At  that  time  I  did  not  know  there 
was  a  connection  between  the  dead  Louise 
and  Belsin,  a  handsome  and  wealthy  young 
electronics  equipment  manufacturer.  But 
I  soon  discovered  that  Belsin's  bodyguard 
Hooker  had  thrown  Louise  Frempton's 
body  into  the  sea.  When  I  went  to  visit 
James  Belsin's  electronics  plant  he  became 
aware  of  my  suspicions  and  told  me  that 
Louise  Frempton  had  committed  suicide 
by  cutting  her  throat  on  his  doorstep — she 
did  this  to  ruin  his  reputation  since  she 
thought  her  husband  had  lost  his  money 
because  of  Belsin.  To  keep  the  scandal 
quiet,  Belsin  had  the  body  disposed  of 
quietly.  But  I  soon  discovered  with  the 
help  of  George  Wick,  a  private  investiga- 
tor, that  Louise  Frempton  and  James  Bel- 
sin had  been  having  an  affair  for  two  years. 
When  1  found  Hooker  again  he  admitted 
that  Belsin  murdered  Louise.  Unfortu- 
nately Father  knew  none  of  this  and  when 
Belsin  asked  for  my  hand  in  marriage  Fa- 
ther promptly  gave  it  and  announced  the 
engagement  at  dinner.  Gonzalez  di  Cal- 
ancar,  an  lraguayan  financier,  and  Ne- 
rinda — an  lraguayan  woman  to  whom 
George  Wick  had  taken  a  great  fancy — 
were  present  at  the  dinner.  So  was  Jona- 
than Penrose,  a  young  man  who  lived  on 
our  place  and  declared  he  was  in  love  with 
me.  Jonathan  swore  that  he  would  use  ev- 
ery weapon  to  keep  Belsin  from  marrying 
me.  Belsin  overheard  this.  When  1  went 
upstairs  that  night  to  go  to  bed  Jonathan 
was  in  the  room,  dead.  He  had  been 
stabbed. 

PART  SEVEN  OF  EIGHT  PARTS 

I  CANNOT  say  I  was  thinking 
clearly  at  first,  when  1  regained 
consciousness,  for  the  horror  of 
what  my  closed  eyes  still  saw  would 
not  let  me.  1  shuddered  and  shuddered 
again  and  pressed  my  forearm  hard 
into  my  stomach  to  hold  back  the 
dizzying  sickness.  I  must  not  faint 
again. 

Jonathan  .  .  .  Jonathan  .  .  .  poor,  gal- 
lant, foolish  Jonathan! 

That  girl,  and  now  Jonathan! 

To  stop  me.  That  was  the  plan,  and 
it  had  been  put  into  terrible,  ruthless 
action.  To  stop  me,  and  at  the  same 
time  remove  the  man  who  he  thought 
shared  my  dangerous  knowledge.  It 
had  been  my  notion  to  deliver  him  to 
justice.  All  right.  Look  now,  Eve,  dar- 
ling, look  now!  How  does  it  feel  to  be 


thought  a  murderer?  A  dead  man  in 
your  bed — a  former  admirer  with  whom 
you  have  quarreled  tonight.  Remember 
what  you  said  in  the  garden  and  what 
he  said?  Just  before  I  heard  you  on  the 
telephone  to  Superintendent  Bui!! 

Now  I  remember  Jones  .  .  .  Jones 
waiting  for  me  to  call  him. 

1  knew  that  I  was  now  thinking  as 
Belsin  had  designed  I  should  think,  that 
the  only  escape  I  could  use  for  myself 
was  where  he  expected  and  wanted  me 
to  see  it.  I  must  grasp  the  only  straw 
within  reach.  I  must  turn  to  him, 
through  Jones,  to  save  me.  A  murder 
against  a  murder,  a  secret  against  a  se- 
cret; in  saving  me  he  would  save  him- 
self and  still  have  his  heart's  desire.  He 
had  said,  "I  want  you,  Eve,  and  I  shall 
not  rest  until  1  have  you."  He  had  said 
it  when  he  was  already  suspecting,  if 
not  indeed  knowing,  that  I  was  about 
to  denounce  him  to  the  police.  .  .  . 

All  right!  I  would  surrender  uncon- 
ditionally. I  would  turn  to  him  to  save 
me.  I  would  grovel  at  his  feet,  defeated. 
But,  groveling,  I  would  pray  and  plan 
and  pray  again  that  somehow  I  might 
find  a  way  to  free  myself  from  the  bond 
he  had  forged  to  hold  me,  to  break  it 
and  bring  him  down. 

I  went  slowly  across  the  dark  room 
toward  one  of  the  windows  and  came 
at  last  to  the  support  of  the  wall  by  the 
curtains.  Then  I  leaned  out  and  coaxed 
a  whisper  from  my  constricted  throat. 
"Jones,"  I  said,  and  again,  "Jones!" 

Jones  came  promptly  to  my  bed- 
room. 

"This  looks  like  a  very  bad  business," 
he  said,  and  then  voiced  the  words  I 
could  have  written  down  before  he 
spoke  again:  "Why  did  you  do  it?" 

I  lifted  my  head  and  faced  him  with 
a  wild  fear  I  had  no  difficulty  in  feel- 
ing. 

"He  killed  himself!  He  must  have! 
He  was  miserable  because — Oh!  Don't 
look  at  me  like  that!  Don't  you  believe 
me?" 

"All  right,  if  you  say  so.  But  I  don't 
think  the  police  will." 

"You — you  did  it,"  I  whispered. 
"You  did  it — and  I  know  why!  I  under- 
stand! Oh,  Jimmy!  Jimmy!  Where's 
Jimmy?   I  can  explain!" 

Jones  stood  there,  bulkily  ordinary  in 
his  tweedy  clothes  with  his  crisp  black 
hair  as  tidy  as  ever,  and  considered 
me  with  expressionless  eyes. 

(CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  56) 


At  last  I  heard  him  coming.    I  raised  the  poker.    Again  he 
stopped  short  on  the  threshold.     "I'm  off  now,"  he  called 
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It's  America's  "Sweet  16" 


Yes,  it'sl6-inch  television,  pictures  al- 
most 2Yi  times  standard  10-inch  size!  But 
the  BIGGEST  thing  about  it  is— it's  steady 
and  it  stays  steady—  it's  EYE  WITNESS 
television!  Has  RCA  Victor's  powerful, 
long-range  circuits,  new  Multi-Channel 
Automatic  Station  Selector,  improved  and 
simplified  controls — including  personal- 
ized tone  control.  Ma-  l/fOCf 
hogany  or  walnut  finish.  "'» 

Blond    slightly    higher.      Imtalfatinn  extra' 
ny  a    Tf  o'T'OT/l  P'u*  ''"I-  Excue  tax. 

Buy  the  Optional  RCA 


RCA  Victor  8T270 


Victor  Tcleviwon 
Owner  Contract. 


It's  by  rca  Victor 


It's 


EYE  WITNESS 


n  Anne  style  consolette  is  one  of  RCA  Victor's  most 
lar  16-inch  Eye  Witness  television  models.  Doors  can  swing 
against  cabinet's  sides.  In  matched  and  hand  rubbed  ma- 
ty or  walnut  finish.  RCA  Victor  8TC271. 

fPrices  subject  to  change  without  notice.  Zone  2  price*  slightly  higher. 


*595t 


I nstailation  extra* 

plus  Fed.  Excite  tax. 

Buy  the  Optional  RCA 

Victor  Television 

Owner  Contract. 


TELEVISION 

It's  television  that's  tops  for  perform- 
ance and  style — comes  also  in  a  stun- 
ning modern  consolette  cabinet.  The 
Eye  Witness  Picture  Synchronizer,  de- 
veloped exclusively  by  RCA  Victor, 
locks  the  picture  in  tunc  with  sending 
stations.  With  FM  sound  through  the 
famous  "Golden  Throat"  Tone  System, 
you  see  and  hear  as  if  you  were  an  eye 
witness  right  at  the  scene! 

That's  why  more  people  choose  RCA 
Victor  television  than  any  other  kind! 


NO  OTHER  COMPANY  OFFERS  SUCH 
EXTENSIVE  TELEVISION  SERVICE 

*Only  with  an  RCA  Victor  Eye  Witness 
set  can  you  also  buy  RCA  factory- 
guaranteed  television  installation  and 
service.  For  details  of  the  RCA  Victor 
TelevisionOwnerContract  which  covers 
expert  installation  and  guarantees  fine 
performance  for  a  full  year  see  your 
RCA  Victor  television  dealer! 

rca  Victor 
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Although  the  cat  may  lick  off  this  insecticide,  it  will  not  harm  her.  U.S.  Industrial  Chemicals  spent  $200,000  to  safeguard  our  pets  against  poisoning  by  bug  powc 


Bug  Killers  Can  Kill  YOU 

By  CLIVE  HOWARD 

DDT  can  be  dangerous — but  it  seldom  is.  The  truth  of  the  recent  scare  is  that  we  need  a  federal  law  to  in- 
sure protection  of  humans  before  insecticides  go  on  the  market.  Safe  pest  powders  are  all-important  in  the 
fight  against  the  5,000  kinds  of  insects  that  menace  both  food  crops  and  the  public  health  on  this  continent 


IN  THE  last  few  months,  DDT,  the  miracle  bug 
killer,  has  been  charged  with  a  fantastic  as- 
sortment of  crimes  against  humanity.  Some 
of  these  crimes  have  been  greatly  exaggerated. 
DDT  is  not  so  dangerous  as  it  has  been  cracked  up 
to  be,  although  unless  carefully  used,  it  is  a  poten- 
tial health  hazard.  But  suppose  DDT  were  guilty 
of  every  single  one  of  its  supposed  crimes?  Is  that 
bad? 

The  shocking  truth  is  that  we  could  count  our- 
selves very  lucky  indeed — //  this  were  the  only  dan- 
ger we  had  to  fear  from  chemicals  that  kill  bugs. 

Lax  laws  and  unthinking  custom  have  allowed 
30,000  new  pesticides — some  of  them  far  deadlier 
than  DDT — to  go  into  widespread  use  since  the  end 


of  World  War  II.  And  with  few  exceptions  no- 
body has  taken  the  trouble  to  find  out  whether 
these  30,000  poisons  will  kill  human  beings  as  well 
as  kill  pests.  Last  year  alone,  new  chemical  con- 
coctions against  bugs  or  rats  or  weeds  were  going 
on  the  market  at  the  rate  of  better  than  1,500  a 
month.  Like  DDT,  most  contain  infinite  possibili- 
ties for  good.  But  in  the  rush  to  develop  and  market 
them,  one  vital  fact  has — with  only  a  few  excep- 
tions— been  sadly  neglected : 

Anything  that  can  kill  pests  possibly  or  even 
probably  can  kill  or  seriously  injure  human  beings. 

Under  the  law  a  chemist  or  a  manufacturer  who 
discovers  a  new  pesticide  merely  has  to  register  it 
with  the  Department  of  Agriculture.   The  law  is 


satisfied  if  the  new  chemical  definitely  kills  pesi 
otherwise  it's  a  commercial  fraud.  And  it  shoi 
not  harm  the  plants  on  which  it  is  used.  But  does 
poison  or  kill  humans?  The  law  does  not  go  int 
that. 

That  this  laxity  could  result  in  a  mass  tragedy 
evidenced  by  tests  on  a  bug  killer  discovered  a 
Stanford  University.  Searching  for  newer,  deadlie 
pest  killers,  the  university  scientists — working  witlj 
experts  from  the  California  Department  of  Agricul 
ture — discovered  2-acetaminofluorine,  a  harmless 
looking  light-tan  crystal. 

Against  plant  insects,  2-acetaminofluorine  wa 

deadly.  It  might  even  have  turned  out  to  be  anothe 

(CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  75) 
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Vacations  last  longer  in  snapshots 


There's  a  wav  to  stretch  vacations  and  holidays  —  yet  be  back 
on  time.  When  yon  take  plenty  of  snapshots  of  the  glorious, 
carefree  clays  .  .  .  the  people  yon  meet  .  .  .  the  things  yon  do 
.  .  .  you'll  have  lots  to  show  and  "live  over"  later  on. 

Making  a  personal  snapshot  record  is  the  most  satisfying 
rule  for  every  occasion.  Keep  your  camera  ready,  and  have 
two  or  three  extra  rolls  of  Kodak  Film  on  hand  ...  it  makes 
your  picture-taking  simple  and  sure. 

Eastman  Kodak  Company,  Rochestek  4,  N.  Y. 


For  black-and-white  snapshots — 
Kodak  Verichrome  Film 


For  full-color  snapshots- 
Kodacolor  Film 
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Vbu  get  the  picture  with  Kodak  Film... the  film  in  iht  familiar  yellow  box 
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SLOW  DOWN  DE  CHARIOT 


Continued  from  page   27 


and  B'r  Charlie  left  off  talking  to  wrap 
a  little  bass  around  the  song: 

"I'm    got    a    mother    in — Beitlah 

Land,  Lawd, 
She  outshines  de  sun. 
I'm    got    a    mother    in — Beitlah 

Land,  Lawd, 
She  outshines  de  sun. 
I'm    got    a    mother    in — Beitlah 

Land,  Lawd. 
She  outshines  de  sun — 
She's  'way — yas,  yas — beyond  de 

moon." 

Other  verses  added  a  father,  brother, 
sister,  deacon  and  pastor  to  the  popu- 
lation of  Beulah  Land,  and  each  verse 
was  followed  by  the  chorus  which  stated : 
/  ain't  gonter  stop  to  I — shake  her  hand, 
Lawd.  and  each  line  was  accompanied 
by  solemn  handshakes  all  around. 

WHEN  the  song  ended,  at  last,  the 
Widow  Duck  asked  the  preacher 
innocently,  "Charlie,  whar  you  reckon 
dis  Beulah  Land  is  at?" 

Uncle  Henry  laughed  and  nudged  B'r 
Charlie  suggestively.  "Jest  'cause  Charlie 
been  tangled  up  wid  a  lady  one  time 
name  er  Beulah,"  he  said  slyly,  "ain't 
no  sign  de  song  was  made  up  about  her. 
De  sons  is  holy  and  Beulah  was  a  sinner 
lady." 

"Who  axed  you  somethin'?"  B'r 
Charlie  muttered  under  his  breath. 

Uncle  Henry  slapped  his  leg  and 
cackled.  "Ah.  Lawd!  Beulah!" 

"Shet  yo'  fat  mouf,"  growled  the 
preacher.  "De  senior  deacon  ain't  got 
no  call  to  dig  up  dirt  in  front  er  Mis' 
Duck  dat's  been  forgove  and  buried 
thirty  years." 

"You  and  ole  Beulah  was,  is  and  ever 
shall  be,"  Uncle  Henry  threw  B'r 
Charlie's  words  back,  "and  de  sin  is  on 
de  pastor's  ole  one-laigged  hippercrittin' 
back! — Amen,  Sister  Duck?" 

"Henry!"  snapped  the  Widow  Duck. 
"You  stop  plaguin'  de  pastor." 

"Yeah."  B'r  Charlie  seconded.  "You 
ain't  got  no  call  to  chunk  de  first  stone 
at  a  glass  house,  you  spot-cyard  gambler! 
You—" 

"Hold  on,"  Uncle  Henry  stopped  him. 
"De  pastor  ain't  answered  de  question 
before  de  committee.  De  senior  usher 
don't  keer  who  is  Beulah.  She  axed  de 
cheer  whereat  is  dis  Beulah  Land?" 

The  Widow  Duck  nodded  approval  of 
the  call  to  order.  The  preacher  squirmed. 
Naturally,  he  didn't  know  where  it  was, 
but  he  had  talked  himself  out  of  tight 
places  before  and  now  he  began  to  talk, 
hoping  for  the  best. 

"De  Bible  say,"  he  hazarded,  "hit's  a 
right  fur-off  piece." 

The  Widow  Duck  wanted  details. 
"Like  which?"  she  asked. 

"Places  is  funny  things,"  B'r  Charlie 
said,  sparring  for  an  idea.  "You  take 
Little  Bee,  hyar;  bit's  a  place.  And  down 
de  road  about  ten  miles  is  Shrevepo't, 
and  dat's  a  place." 

"Yaah,"  Uncle  Henry  sneered,  "and 
over  beyond  Shady  Grove  is  Texas  and 
dat's  a  place.  Likewise,  whar  de  South- 
ern crosses  de  Dog  is  a  place.  But  de 
p'int  befo'  de  cheer  is  whereat  is  Beulah 
Land?" 

"Henry  got  you,  Charlie,"  the  Widow 
Duck  said.    "Whereat  is  hit?" 

B'r  Charlie  got  an  inspiration.  "Hit's 
right  whar  de  song  say  hit  is,"  he  crowed. 
"Hit's  'way  beyond  de  moon." 

"  'Twon't  do,"  the  Widow  Duck 
laughed.  "De  song  say  she  outshine  de 
sun  and  de  way  she  shine  is  'way  beyond 
de  moon — Amen.  Henry?" 

"Amen,"  agreed  the  lot  man.  "Set  on 
him.  Sister  Duckie!  I  bet  you'd  hatch 
out  a  nest  full  er  one-laigged  buzzards!" 

A  heated  religious  argument  was  a 
thing  of  joy  to  the  Widow  Duck  but  per- 


sonal abuse  of  the  preacher  she  would 
not  tolerate.  "Henry,"  she  said,  "dat  ain't 
no  way  to  speak  to  yo'  pastor." 

Uncle  Henry  was  having  too  much  fun 
to  stop.  "I  bet  I  and  you  c'd  ush  up  a 
committee  and  o;i-pastor  dat  no-good, 
specially  efn  I  tole  de  committee  about 
him  and  Beulah.  Den  you  c'd  set  on  him 
and  you  wouldn't  be  a  preacher-don't- 
liker." 

B'r  Charlie  could  endure  no  more.  He 
crutched  off  the  porch  and  up  the  bayou 
path,  muttering  wrathlully. 

"You  hadn't  ought  to  done  Charlie  like 
dat."  the  Widow  Duck  said  reprovingly. 
"De  Book  say:  'So  I  read  on  down  to — 
a  Number  Ten — You  jedge  another  man 
and  you's  doin'  a  sin.'  Henry,  you  jedged 
B'r  Charlie,  and  dat  makes  you  a  sinner." 

Uncle  Henry  laughed.  "Now.  you  is 
jedgin'  me!"  he  accused  her.  "What  do 
dat  make  you.  Senior  Usher?"  He 
paused  to  let  the  implication  sink  in. 
"Ain't  many  kind  put  hit  on  you  argyin" 
'bout  religion,"  he  declared,  "but  I  sho 
got  you  dat  time!" 


argyment.  And  Henry  need  blessin'. 
too.  He  gittin'  old  and  cropity.  and  a 
little  wine  ain't  no  skin  oll'n  nobody's 
back.  I  likes  a  little  sip  er  angy-licker 
lor  my  stomach-ache,  myse'f.     Amen." 

Her  soul  was  purged  and  her  heart  was 
warm,  but  old  Satan,  that  scoundrel 
sneaked  up  and  hit  her  right  square  in 
her  mind! 

Beulah!  Old  Satan  formed  the  word 
in  her  throat  and  shaped  her  tongue  to 
say  it  aloud.  She  did  not  know  what  or 
how,  but  she  felt  in  her  bones  that  devil- 
ment was  fixing  to  take  place.  She 
slipped  her  feet  into  a  pair  of  old  gaiters 
and  put  a  wide-brimmed  hat  on  her  head. 
"I'm  gonter  give  B'r  Charlie  a  chance  to 
tell  de  trufe  and  shame  de  devil,"  she  an- 
nounced grimly.  •    • 

At  the  blacksmith  shop,  she  found  the 
preacher  remarkably  busy  at  the  forge. 
"Fixin'  to  sharp  up  some  middle-buster 
p'ints,"  he  said  glibly.  "Figgered  us'd 
need  'em  next  winter." 

"No  mind  dat,"  said  the  Widow  Duck 
crossly.    "Set.    And  den  start  speakin'." 


coluer  s         "What  this  game  needs  is  a  fifth — do  you  have  any?" 


SALO   ROTH 


"You  ole  devil,"  she  grinned.  "I  didn't 
had  my  mind  on  de  argyment." 
"What  was  yo'  mind  at?" 
"On  dat  lady  name  er  Beulah." 
"What  lady  name  er  Beulah?" 
"De  one  which  made  B'r  Charlie  git 
so  fidgety  when  you  spoke  her  name." 
Uncle    Henry    scratched    his    head. 
"Beulah?  What  make  you  think  I  know 
a  lady  name  er  Beulah?" 

"You  said  you  did,"  the  Widow  Duck 
reminded  him. 

"Musta  been  speakin'  a  parable," 
Uncle  Henry  said,  rising.  "So  I'm  fixin' 
to  say,  'Good-by,  all.' "  He  bowed  po- 
litely. "I'm  gonter  git  down  to  de  dago's 
and  git  me  a  pint  er  wine."  And  he  left 
out. 

THE  Widow  Duck  had  caught  a  devil- 
ish glint  in  the  lot  man's  eye  that  had 
nothing  to  do  with  buying  a  pint  of  wine 
or  winning  a  religious  argument.  How- 
ever, the  morning  ha<l  been  too  pleasant 
to  dwell  on  that,  and  she  rocked  herself 
contentedly  while  garfish  flapped  noisily 
in  the  bayou. 

A  little  breeze  began  to  kick  up  dust 
in  the  fields.  "Thank  you,  Lawd,  but  us 
don't  need  no  rain,"  The  Widow  Duck 
prayed  hastily.  "Jest  bless  us  kindly. 
Better  bless  Charlie  a  lick  er  two,  special, 
on  account  er  he'll  feel  bad  about  de 


"About  which?"  B'r  Charlie  asked 
suspiciously. 

"About  Beulah." 

After  considerable  squirming  and  a 
couple  of  false  starts  which  ended  with 
an  open  mouth  and  no  words,  B'r 
Charlie  finally  admitted,  "I  knowed  a 
lady  one  time  name  er  Beulah." 

"You  got  a  haid  deacon,  now,  name 
er  Henry."  the  Widow  Duck  reminded 
him.  "And  f'm  whar  I'm  settin'  hit 
look  to  me  like  Henry's  fixin'  to  drag  ou. 
somethin'  about  Beulah  dat's  gonter 
make  you  a  sin  and  a  shame  befo'  de 
members.  But  hit's  my  duty  to  uphold 
yo'  tremblin'  hand." 

"Amen,"  said  B'r  Charlie  fervently. 

"De  senior  deacon  is  s'posed  to  do 
likewise."  the  Widow  Duck  said.  "But 
he  ain't  holy  like  me.  And  efn  he  could 
dig  up  a  bucketful  er  de  dirty  trufe  about 
you  and  Beulah,  he'd  smack  you  in  de 
face  wid  hit  so  hard  he'd  knock  you  plum 
outn  de  pulpit.    Amen?" 

B'r  Charlie  nodded  miserably. 

"You  and  Henry  bote  know  some- 
thin' dat  I  don't  know."  she  continued. 
"So  you  better  haul  off  and  tell  me  de 
trufe  so's  I  kin  shame  de  devil  and  beat 
Henry  to  de  committee." 

Words  came  slowly  and  for  a  time 
B'r  Charlie  made  little  sense,  but  when 
he   finally   got   his   mind   organized  he 


began:  "I  was  a  sinner  in  dem  days 
times.      Down   at    Dry    Prong.     Us  V 
buildin'  de  1  &  A  Railroad  for  ole 
Billy  Low-rance.     And  I'm  hyar  to 
you,  hit  was  sin  takin'  place!" 

"Git   to   Beulah,  quick'"   the  Wide 
Duck  broke  in. 

"Beulah!"  B'r  Charlie  shook  his  he 
sadly.  "She  was  a  little  brown-skin.  Mi| 
I   was  blacksmithin1   in  de  camp, 
Henry,  he  was  takin'  keer  er  de  mule] 
And  gamblin'.     Henry  could   make 
dices  talk  and  de  spot  cyards  sing. 
had    love    for    Beulah.    to'   true,    'cai 
ev'ytime   he   win,   he  gi'  de   money 
Beulah." 

"Big  Jim  never  gi'  me  no  money,"  tr 
Widow  Duck  said  proudly.     "He  didnl 
had  to." 
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B'R  CHARLIE  ignored  the  interrui 
tion  and  went  on:  "An'  den  quick  i 
Henry    gi'ed    her   de    money,    I'd    dra 
around  and  Beulah  would  gi'  de  mone  ~:'°nar' 
to  me,  'cause  she  was  a  fool  about  m<  f 
And  rial's  why  Henry  hate  me  so  bad 

"Like  dat,  hunh?  Did  you  marry  u 
wid  her?" 

"Wid  a  pair  er  courthouse  licenses  an 
all,"  he  said  with  pride. 

"And  you  divo'ced  her  off?" 

"When  us  moved  de  camp  f'm  Dr 
Prong   to   Coushatta,"    B'r   Charlie    a 
called.    "I  was  a  sinner  and  a  levee  cam 
man,  and  Beulah  wa'n't  nothin'  but  a  lil 
tie  ole  country  gal.   So  I  jest  sang  her 
farewell  reel."     B'r  Charlie  cleared  hi)  "'^ 
throat   and   began  to  sing  in  a  cracke    \™\ 
tremolo: 

fcbvh 
Lemme  tell  you  somethin',  baby, 

When  I  leave  out  through  de 
door — 
Say,  listen  to  me,  mama, 

When  1  slow-drag  through  de 
door — 
You  better  tell  me  good-by, 
'Cause    1    won't    be    back    no 
more!" 

The  Widow  Duck  nodded  under 
standingly.    "Dat  was  hit.  hunh?" 

"Jest  like  dat!"  3'r  Charlie  snappe 
his  fingers  to  indicate  a  clean,  suddeft^pi' 
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break. 

The   Widow   Duck   turned   to   leav<: 
"Charlie,"  she  shot  back  from  the  doorf*?  to 
"you's  jest  a  big  ole  lie  to  de  ground 
She  left  her  pastor  in  a  state  of  panic. 

The  Widow  Duck  next  went  to  th': 
foreman's  house. 

"Hey,  Mis'  Duck,"  said  Giles,  "ain" 
hit  might  hot  to  be  gittin'  about  so  fast 
You  steps  like  you  got  somethin'  on  yo 


mind. 

"Always  got  somethin'  on  my  mind,' 
she  said  tartly.  "Right  now,  I  wants  t< 
bony  de  Jee-buggy.  I'm  got  some  gittin 
down  de  road  to  do,  and  hit's  too  hot  t< 
walk  to  de  dago's." 

Giles  laughed.  "I  thought  you  wa: 
too  holy  to  go  to  dat  wine-drinkin 
place." 

The  Widow  Duck  ignored  his  pleas 
antry.  "O'  course,  I  c'd  hire  Nud's  A 
Model  for  two  dollars,"  she  suggestec 
slyly,  "but  1  kin  borry  de  Jee-buggy  fo 
free." 

"What  you  fixin'  to  do?"  the  foremar 
asked  suspiciously. 

The  Widow  Duck  relaxed  and  grinned 
"I'm  fixin'  to  buy  me  a  pint  er  wine  anc 
git  dronked  and  walk  de  big  road  like 
a  man." 

"When  you  do  dat,"  Giles  promised 
"I'm  gonter  shoot  off  my  pistol  right  ir 
de  middle  er  town." 

Giles  led  her  to  the  jeep  and  helpec 
her  in.  "Watch  de  double-O  gear  anc 
de  front  wheel  lever,"  he  warned. 

"Go  'haid,  Giles."  chuckled  the  Widow 
Duck.  "I  learned  on  a  T-Model."  An. 
down  the  black-top  road  she  went. 

Stopping     before     the     combination 
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try,  grocery  and  filling  station,  she 
Id,  "You  Henry!     Come  outn   d.it 
jiination  place  and  speak'" 
|iere  was  a  short  silence  and  presently 
Eye.  the  clerk,  emerged.     "Uncle 
done  lef  out,"  he  informed  the 
»w  Duck.  "On  a  truck.  I  hyared  him 
ole 


about  tryin'  to  snag  a  ride  to  Dry 


Vhich-away  is  Dry  Prong  at?"  she 

anded. 

5own  yonder  way."  Bad  Eye  pointed. 

ight  fur  piece." 

ough  the  level  bottom  country,  the 
ow  Duck  felt  at  ease,  and  she  kept 
jeep's    speedometer   at    a    reckless 
But   when   she  crossed   Loggy 
3U  and  the  highway  took  off  to  the 
she  slowed  down.    She  had  never 
the  hill  country;  the  land  was  poor 
the  people  sinful  and  mean,  she'd 
a  heard. 

bet  dat  Beulah  is  a  sinful  woman," 
snorted. 

'OPPING  frequently  to  inquire  the 
vay,  the  Widow  Duck  was  finally  di- 
ed  from   the    main   highway    to   a 
.  'eled  road.  When  she  came  to  a  small 
itry  store,  she  stopped. 
Je    name    er    dis    town    be's    Dry 
»g?"  she  asked  of  a  half-grown  boy 
te  gasoline  pump. 
Sfas'm,"  he  replied. 
You  know  a  lady  around  hyar,  name 
leulah?" 
bet  hit's  a  heap  er  ladies  around 
name  er   Beulah."   the  boy  sug- 

is  Beulah  I'm  speakin'  'bout,"  the 

ow  Duck  elaborated,  "might  be  a 
am-skin.    And  sort  er  agety.  too." 
he  boy  grinned.     "I  bet  you  mean 

Beulah  Todd,"  he  said.     "Hit  was 

an  by  hyar,  a  while  ago,  axin'  about 

Sort  of  agety.  he  was.    And  dark." 

tie  Widow  Duck  smiled.  "You  mean 
was  black  as  a  crow.  I'm  huntin' 
i,  too." 

ointing  to  a  little-used  wood  road 
Nigh  the  pines,  the  boy  said.  "She 

dis  yonder  way.  About  a  quarter, 
fust  house." 

Vtaen  the  Widow  Duck  saw  the 
age  she  was  impressed.  It  was  of 
try  whitewashed  logs,  with  flowers  in 
yard  and  vines  growing  up  the  porch, 
plit-picket  fence  was  in  good  repair 

the  gate  rode  evenly  on  two  hinges. 

spotted  Uncle  Henry  on  the  porch 
ing  to  a  slim,  brown  woman,  pre- 
lably  Beulah. 
Come  in  and  rest  yo'  hat,"  the  woman 


called  cordially.  "I  wa'n't  expeetin'  com- 
pany, today,  and  sou  makes  two  " 

"Hit's  Sister  Duckie  Miller,"  Uncle 
Henry  intioduced.  "She  de  senior  usher 
I  was  speakin'  'bout."  He  bowed  to  the 
Widow  Duck.  "Meet  up  wid  Sistei 
1  odd."  he  urged.  "She  is  de  prime 
amener  at  de  Two  Seeds  in  de  Spenit 
Church.    Now,  ladies,  bow  all." 

Formalities  over,  the  Widow  Duck  got 
down  to  business.  "1  raley  came  over 
to  speak  wid  m\  senior  deacon."  she  ex- 
plained, "but  seem'  you'a  present,  JfOU 
might  jine  de  committee."  Then  she 
laughed.  It  all  seemed  Funny,  now.  "Hit 
ain't  nothin'  much,"  she  explained.  "Us 
jest  got  us  a  one-laigged  pastor  over  at 
Ole  Ship  er  Zion  church  which  do  de 
best  he  kin — " 

"But  dat  ain't  much."  put  in  Uncle 
Henry. 

"Speak   on.   Sister,"   Beulah  said. 

"And  hit's  my  bounden  duty  to  uphold 
his  tremblin'  hand." 

"Amen,  dat  is  right."  agreed  Beulah. 

"Henry,  hyar."  the  Widow  Duck  said, 
"ain't  so  holy,  so  he  ain't  much  on  lilt- 
uppin'  Charlie's  hand." 

"Give  him  strenk,  Lawd,"  Beulah 
prayed. 

"Henry  won't  lie  too  much,"  the 
Widow  Duck  went  on,  "but  efn  he  kin 
break  out  wid  de  dirty  trufe,  hit'd  be  a 
sad  mess  around  Ole  Ship." 

"Dat's  amen'  talk  wid  de  bark  on  hit," 
declared  Uncle  Henry. 

The  Widow  Duck  glared  at  him  and 
turned  to  Beulah.  "Now,  hyar  whar  you 
come  in,"  she  said.  "F'm  de  way  I 
learned  hit.  hit  seem  like  hit  was  some 
kind  er  humbug  betwixt  B'r  Charlie  and 
a  gal  name  er  Beulah.  Henry  know 
somethin'  'bout  hit,  and  I  jest  wants  to 
know  de  trufe  so's  I  kin  scotch  Henry 
befo'  he  spread  evil." 

"Dat's  about  de  subster  Henry  tole 
me  when  you  driv  up."  Beulah  said. 

"I  spreads  only  de  trufe,"  Uncle 
Henry  said  piously. 

Beulah  smiled  reminiscently.  "In  my 
day  and  time,  befo'  I  was  bawn  agin," 
she  said,  "I  spread  a  heap  er  evil  amongst 
a  heap  er  mens.  But  I  disremembers  all 
about  a  one-laigged  preacher  name  er 
Charlie." 

The  Widow  Duck  turned  on  Uncle 
Henry.  "You  hyared  Sister  Beulah!"  she 
said  triumphantly.  "Is  you  jest  tryin'  to 
put  a  thaing  on  Charlie?" 

"Charlie  wa'n't  one-laigged  in  dem 
days  and  times,  nor  likewise  no 
preacher."  Henry  pointed  out.  "He  was 
a   two-laigged    levee   camp   blacksmith 
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Once  more  we  give  you  a  quiz  in  re- 
verse. All  you  have  to  do  U  guess  the 
ten  questions  that  prompted  the  ten 
answers  belou.  You'll  find  the  ques- 
tions on  page  38. 


1. 

2. 


3. 
4. 


Unquestionably.  5. 

(1)  Paper,  (2)  cotton,  6. 

(3)  leather,  (4)  books  and  7. 
(5)  wood. 

A  thousand  times.  8. 

(A)  That  was   no   babe.  9. 

(B)  That  was  my  wife.  10. 


Chicago. 
No  thanks. 

Cadillac,  DeSoto,  Hud- 
son and  Stanley  Steamer. 
About  half. 
Queen  of  spades. 
I  is  right. 

—CARL  H.  WINSTON 
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Dodge  gives  you  the  first  new  Sports  Roadster  .  .  .  a  new 

value-packed  2-door  Sedan  ...  a  new  3-passenger  Coupe  .  .  . 

for  just  a  few  dollars  more  than  the  lowest  priced  cars. 


You'll  have  to  see  it  to  believe  it!  Even  then, 
you'll  wonder  how  the  exciting  new  Dodge 
Wayfarer  can  be  priced  so  low. 

In  traffic,  you'll  find  the  Wayfarer  just  as 
eager  and  nimble  as  a  polo  pony — because 
of  its  115"  wheelbase  and  more  powerful 
"Get-Away"  Engine.  You'll  find  new  ease 
of  handling  and  parking. 

You'll   find   wider   "knee-level"   seats  that 


cradle  body  weight  for  restful,  all-day 
driving.  You'll  see  how  Dodge  "functional 
styling"  gives  new  basic  beauty  .  .  .  new 
roominess  inside  with  less  bulk  outside! 

You'll  be  amazed  at  Dodge  Wayfarer  per- 
formance, too.  The  new  Dodge  "Get-Away" 
Engine  is  identical  with  that  powering  the 
luxurious  Dodge  Coronet  and  Meadow- 
brook.  And  there's  the  thrilling  new 
smoothness  of  Dodge  gyrol  Fluid  Drive  .  .  . 


smoother  starts  and  stops  .  .  .  smoother  drivinj 
mile  after  mile. 

See  the  new,  lower-priced  Wayfarer  .  .  .  ever 
inch  a  rugged,  dependable  Dodge.  One  look  .  . 
one  ride  will  tell  you  here  is  the  car  that  give 
more  for  your  money  today. 
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CH  A  RUGGED  DODGE ! 
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NEW  WAYFARER  2-DOOR  SEDAN — Plenty  of  room  for  six!  Compare 
the  head  room,  the  elbow  room,  the  leg  room — judge  for  yourself. 
Here's  the  car  that  sets  new  records  for  value  the  country  over! 


NEW  WAYFARER  BUSINESS  COUPE — The  ideal  personal  car!  Lower  in 
price  yet  every  inch  a  dependable  Dodge!  Amazing  storage  space 
behind   front  seat,  huge  luggage  compartment  under   rear  deck. 
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NEW  "OET-AWAY"  ENGINE— With  flashing  pick-up  .  .  .  faster  accel- 
eration. Higher  compression  to  deliver  more  power  with  greater 
gasoline  economy  .  .  .  "speed-proofed"  for  quick,  safe  break-in. 


THE  ONLY  CAR  OF  ITS  KIND  on  the 
market  today!  The  smart  good  looks  of 
a  convertible  without  the  high  price 
tag!  Light-weight,  aluminum-rib  top 
moves  effortlessly  up  and  down. 
Chrome  framed  plexiglas  windows  go 
on  or  off  in  a  jiffy.  All  the  luggage 
space  in  the  world  in  back. 
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For  delicious  goodnm  .  .  . 
longer  lotting  lift,  got  Clicquot 
Club.    Flavor-agtd  ginger 
ale!    Livelier  sparkling 
water!    Gel  mora  for  your  money, 
too.  In  the  honest  full- 
quart  bottle.   America's 
favorite  for  over  50  years. 


Get  more 
of  the  finest 

Get 

C/icquot 

(Pronownc 

Club 


(Pronounced   rUEEK-O) 


ir  the  honest  full  quart 


when  us  was  building  de  L  &  A." 
Beulah  giggled.  "Ah.  Lawd." 
she  said.  '"I  minds  dat  levee 
camp.  But  hit's  been  too  long 
for  me  to  remember  nobody — 
except  one  man."  She  indulged 
in  a  moment  or  happy  reverie. 

"He  was  big  as  a  mule  and 
black  as  dey  come!"  Beulah  said. 
"I  went  over  to  Shrevcpo't  on  de 
excursion — I  was  a  wild  sinner 
in  dem  days  and  times!  But  I 
been  downright  holy  ev'y  since 
I  got  redeemed.  'Scuse  me.  Sister 
Duck  and  B'r  Henry.  Jine  me 
in  a  little  song?    Here  she  goes: 

"Oh,  once  I  was  a  sinner 
And    I    thought    I    was 
doin   well 
But  when  I  come  to  find 
rnyse'f, 
I    was    hangin'    over 
hell—" 

"Looky    yonder!"    exclaimed 
Uncle    Henry,    interrupting   the 
song.    "Speakin'  of  hell,  yonder 
come  de  devil  hisse'f,   ridin'  in  Nud's 
A-Model!" 

"Dat's  B'r  Charlie,"  the  Widow  Duck 
said  to  Beulah.  "He  may  be  a  no-good, 
but  he  our  preacher  and  we  got  to  lif 
him  up." 

When  B'r  Charlie  had  eased  out  of 
the  car,  Beulah  called,  "You  is  as  wel- 
come as  de  rest  but  I  sho  wa'n't  expectin' 
so  much  comp'ny,  or  I'd  'a'  choked  a 
chicken." 

",We  was  singin'  a  song,"  said  Uncle 
Henry  peevishly.  "Le's  finish  it,"  and 
the  four  of  them  hit  the  chorus: 

"Hit  was  hurnin'—leinnie  ride! 

Hit  was  sizzlin' — lemme  ridel 

Full  er  sinners — lemme  ride! 

Slow    down    de    chariot    and 

lemme  ride!" 

"You  was  sayin',"  suggested  the 
Widow  Duck,  when  the  song  was  over. 

"Yas,"  Beulah  took  up  her  narrative. 
"I  tuck  dat  big  scound'el  away  f'm  a  fat, 
river-bottom  lady.  Dey  called  him  Big 
Jim  Haley!" 

"Big  Jim  Haley!"  exploded  the  Widow 
Duck.  "You — "  she  caught  herself  and 
peered  carefully  at  the  thin  little  brown 
woman.  "You's  a  hill  woman,"  she  said, 
"but  did  you  ever  live  over  on  Duke's 
Bend  in  dem  days  and  times?" 

Beulah  thought  hard.  She  finally  nod- 
ded. "Yas,  hit  was  Duke's  Bend,  'cause 
I  remembers  me  and  Big  Jim  made  a 
solid  fourteen  bales  outn  a  little  better'n 
seven  acres.   Musta  been  Duke's  Bend." 

"Fourteen  bales!    Seven  acres!" 

"Almost  eight,"  Beulah  amended. 

SOMEWHAT  mollified,  the  Widow 
Duck  seemed  to  be  searching  her 
memory.  Uncle  Henry  and  B'r  Charlie 
were  silent,  watching  their  senior  usher 
with  extraordinary  interest.  Beulah 
rocked  comfortably. 

"Well,  1  minds  de  time,"  the  Widow 
Duck  said  with  pride,  "when  I  tuck  Big 
Jim  Haley  away  f'm  a  frail  brown  on 
Duke's  Bend." 

"Couldn't  'a'  been  me,"  Beulah  said 
smugly,  "  'cause  I  tuck  him  away  f'm 
dat  fat  river-bottom  gal — I  disremem- 
bers  de  name." 

B'r  Charlie  and  Uncle  Henry  got  the 
same  thought  simultaneously.  They  were 
delighted  to  see  the  conversation  drift- 
ing away  from  them. 

"Hey,  Mis'  Duck,"  yelled  B'r  Charlie, 
"look  like  dat  'trail  brown'  you's  always 
talking  'bout  done  put  you  in  de  dozens!" 

"Yaah!"  Uncle  Henry  laughed  rudely. 
"You  let  a  hill  woman  put  a  monkey  on 
yo'  back!" 

The  Widow  Duck  rose  menacingly. 
"You  Charlie!  You  Henry!"  she  yelfed. 
"You  got  no  call  to  put  a  humbug  on  me! 
I'll  mash  you  bole  so  flat  hit'd  take  a 
spade  to  pick  you  up!" 

Uncle  Henry  and  B'r  Charlie  stopped 
laughing  and  began  to  back  off. 


simQ 

{See  Page  35) 

1.  What  word  contains  all  the  vowels? 

2.  What  are  you  most  likely  to  find  in  an 
attic? 

3.  Did  I  ever  tell  you  about  my  operation  ? 

4.  (A)  Who  was  the  babe  you  were  with 
last  night  and 
(B)  who  caught  you  with  her? 

5.  Name  a  song  very  popular  in  the  '20s. 

6.  What  do  you  usually  get  when  you  give 
a  woman  your  seat  in  a  bus? 

7.  Name   three   early   explorers  and  an 
early  automobile. 

8.  How  many  office  boys  work  in  the 
average  office? 

9.  Pick  a  card,  any  card. 
10.  Is  the  letter  "I"  to  the  right  or  the  left 

of  "H"  in  the  word  "him"? 


Beulah  peered  closely  at 
Charlie.  I  knowed  all  de  ga 
blin'  mens,"  she  said.  "Am 
knowed  you,  too!  But  yo'  na 
wa'n't  Charlie  in  dem  days  a 
times.  Yo'  name  was  Chug-haii 

"Dat  was  me,"  admitted  I 
preacher.  "But  dat  lyin'  Un 
Henry—" 

"You  was  a  rogue!"  Beulah 
cused  him.    "You  rogued  soi 
money  f'm  me,  one  time,  when 
camp   was   movin'   away." 
started  to  rise. 

B'r  Charlie  retreated,  "to 
Duck!"  he  yowled.  "Save  n 
Save  me  f'm  dat  razor-pitch 
lady!" 

"Stiddy,  Beulah,"  the  Wid 
cautioned.  "He  my  pastor  a 
efn  anybody  gonter  beat  hi 
hit'll  be  me." 
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"Was  you  dat  fat  river-bottom  lady?" 
Beulah  asked  serenely. 

The  Widow  Duck  nodded  slowly. 
"Musta  been,"  she  replied  sadly.  "And 
you  musta  been  dat  frail  brown." 

"Sister,"  said  Beulah,  "don't  feel  too 
vexed.  Efn  hit  was  de  same  Big  Jim 
Haley  I'm  talkin'  about,  you  know  he 
had  a  run-around  on  his  heel  and  he 
wouldn't  stay  put." 

"Amen."  said  the  Widow  Duck.  "Big 
Jim  stepped  high  and  rambled  far  and 
wide." 

"Dat  he  did,  Lawd,  Lawd,"  said  Beu- 
lah.  "He  was  de  tush  hog." 

"Give  him  strenk,  Lawd,"  the  Widow 
Duck  said. 

"Have  mercy,"  Beulah  chimed.  "H;\ve 
mercy,  Lawd!" 

"When  y'all  ladies  git  done  droolin' 
'bout  Big  Jim  Haley,"  suggested  Uncle 
Henry  testily,  "us  might  git  de  commit- 
tee in  order." 

"Start  talkin',  Charlie,"  the  Widow 
Duck  ordered.   "And  fast!" 

B'r  Charlie  looked  about  wildly.  Three 
stony   faces  were   turned   toward   him. 

"Well,"  he  began,  "I'm  a  preacher, 
now." 

"Us  knows  dat,"  the  Widow  Duck  in- 
terrupted. 

"Yes'm,"  said  B'r  Charlie.  "Well,  I'm 
got  a  member  who's  tryin'  to  mess  me  up 
about  you."  and  he  pointed  a  gnarled 
hand  toward  Beulah.  "Name  er  Henry 
Jackson.  He  used  to  be  a  gamblin'  man." 


EULAH  relaxed  and  grinn 
I  wasn't  fixin'  to  do  h 
nothin',"  she  promised.  "Noth 
only  forgive  him.  De  Lawd  f 
gove  me  plenty  when  I  got  redeem 
By  Bible  say,  'Blessed  is  him  which  let 
water  run  under  de  bridge  for  will  co 
a  day  and  time  when  it  flows  by  de  T 
of  Life.'  " 

"Amen,"  agreed  the  Widow  Du 
"Dat's  'amen'  talk." 

"But  de  Bible  goes  on  to  say." 
Charlie  put  in  hopefully,  "dat  hit'll 
turn  agin,  seven  times  seven — '  " 

"Shet     up,     Charlie,"     snapped 
Widow  Duck. 

"But  I  never  did  like  a  rogue,"  w> 
on  Beulah.  "Efn  hit  wa'n't  no  sin  for 
to  jedge  my  neighbor,  I'd  jedge  ( 
Chug-haid  to  be  a  wnirlin'  rogue, 
means  a  rogue  any  which  way  you  lot 
at  him.  So  jest  turn  him  a-loose,  Sis 
Duck,  and  let  him  leave  out  like  he  co 
— on-invited  and  on-wanted." 

"You  hyared  what  de  lady  said,"  t 
Widow  Duck  told  him.   "Now,  git!" 

When  B'r  Charlie  left,  Beulah  brout 
out  angel  cake  and  wine  for  her  gue; 
A  little  later,  warmed  by  the  wine.  I 
Widow  Duck  and  Beulah  shook  har 
cordially  and  the  Widow  Duck  left  w 
Uncle  Henry  in  tow. 

On  the  homeward  journey,  Un 
Henry  at  the  jeep's  wheel,  the  Widi 
Duck  laughed  and  joked  about  aim. 
everything  except  what  had  transpired 
Beulah's  house.  Uncle  Henry  had  gc 
there  for  facts  and  found  none  fc 
enough  to  suit  his  purpose.  The  Wid( 
Duck,  in  her  times,  had  done  a  heap 
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jng  about  how  she  took  Big  Jim 

sy  away  from  a  woman  on  a  neigh- 

lg  plantation,   but   she   had    never 

itioned  that  she  lost  him  to  a  hill 

they  turned  from  the  main  high- 

into   the   black-topped   plantation 

jd.  the  Widow  Duck  decided  to  clean 

the  whole  business.    "Hit  all  turned 

for  de  best,"  she  stated  grimly.  "You 

a  sinner;  I  was  a  sinner.    And  like- 

Beulah   and  Charlie." 

'He's   a   rogue,    too,"    Uncle    Henry 

;d  sullenly. 

'No  mind  dat,"  the  Widow  Duck  said. 

Is  all  got  redeemed  and  washed  we's 

:  away  wid  water  under  de  bridge.  So 

be  like  little  lambs  at  de  slaughter. 

pd  God  will  change  conditions.  Be  not 

icouraged." 
Uncle  Henry  was  silent  for  some  min- 
"Hit's  a  rotten  potato  somewhar  in 
sack,"  he  announced.    "I  ain't,  and 
ain't.   So  dat  leaves  Charlie." 


Charlie  back  against  the  wall  and  leaned 
her   more   than   two  hundred  pounds 

against  him.  "You  paid  Nud  two  dollars 
in  cash  to  drive  dat  A-Modcl  to  Dry 
Prong!" 

B'r  Charlie  wheezed  an  affirmative. 

"Since  when  did  you  hold  two  dol- 
lars?" she  demanded. 

"1  borryed  hit."  he  said  desperately. 

"You  rogned  hit!"  the  Widow  Duck 
corrected.  "And  t'm  de  glory  box  in  de 
church,  you  rogue!" 


I 


"Thank  you  for  what  must  have  been 
a  very  expensive  evening,  Mr.  Lasser" 


The  Widow  Duck  shrugged.  "Leave 
Charlie  be,"  she  said.  "Put  yo'  mind  on 
how  pleasant  de  ride  over  to  Beulah 
Land  was." 

"Pleasant  in  de  Jee-buggy.  maybe," 
he  admitted.  "But  I  hitch-hoke  over  in 
one  er  dem  big  coal-oil-burnin'  trucks. 
Hit  smell  jest  like  dem  tractors,  and 
hit  made  me  sick."  Then  suddenly,  it 
came  to  him.  "Charlie  rid  over  in  Nud's 
A-Model!" 

THE  same  idea  struck  the  Widow 
Duck.  "Stop  dis  Jee-buggy!"  she  or- 
dered. "Henry,  how  much  money  us 
got  in  de  glory  box?" 

"De  last  time  I  counted,"  he  said,  "hit 
was  a  few  coppers  over  two  dollars.  But 
I  ain't  counted  hit  since  Charlie  hired 
Nud's  ot-to  for  two  dollars." 

"I'm  cuttin'  across  de  fields,  f  m  hyar," 
the  Widow  Duck  said,  climbing  out  of 
the  jeep.  "You  put  dis  thing  in  de  barn 
and  gi'  de  keys  to  Giles." 

The  Widow  Duck  hurried  as  fast  as 
her  bulk  would  allow  along  the  turnrows 
to  B'r  Charlie's  house. 

The  preacher  was  on  his  porch,  catch- 
ing the  breeze  and  feeling  a  certain 
amount  of  security,  now  that  he  had 
turned  the  events  of  the  day  over  in  his 
mind. 

"You  see,  Sister  Duck,"  he  said  in 
greeting,  "hit's  all  a  mole  on  de  moun- 
taintop.  De  Book  say,  'De  river  shall 
pour  hits  water  under  de  bridge  and  ye 
shall  abide  tharin.'    Amen!" 

The  Widow  Duck  did  not  even  pause. 
She   stepped   upon   the   porch,    pushed 
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N   HIS  panic   and  pain,   B'r  Charlie 
made  one  supreme  effort  to  wiggle 
free  and  failed.    Then  he  went  limp. 

"Beat  me."  B'r  Charlie  pleaded.  "Kill 
me  off.  But  please.  Mis'  Duck,  don't 
mash  me  agin  de  wall  so  hard.  You's 
mashin'  my  gizzard  plum  out!" 

The  Widow  Duck  increased  the  pres- 
sure. "Killin'  is  too  good  for  you,"  she 
declared.    "1  .emme  see — " 

Looking  about  for  inspiration,  she  saw 
Uncle  Henry  approaching, 
toting  his  mule-medicine  kit. 
"I  figgcred  Charlie  might 
need  a  little  doctorin",  along 
about  now,"  he  said  hope- 
fully. "So  I  brang  my  linny- 
ment  and  i-deen  and  my 
dranchin'  bottle."  He  stepped 
on  the  porch  and  surveyed 
the  wild-eyed  disheveled 
preacher.  "You's  sho  a 
mess,"  he  announced  pleas- 
antly. "But  I'll  cyore  you 
up.  Efn  Mis'  Duck  will 
hold  yo'  haid  up  and  yo' 
goozle  open,  I'll  dranch 
about  a  quart  er  dese  saltses 
down  you.  Dat'll  make  you 
feel  good." 

The  Widow  Duck  freed 
B'r  Charlie  and  turned  on  the 
lot  man.  "Nawp,"  she  de- 
cided. "He's  a  rogue,  but  he 
ain't  no  mule.  Efn  you  mule- 
dose  him,  he  li'ble  to  die  off." 
"And  good  ruddance," 
Uncle  Henry  chortled. 

"Wid  de  Third  Sunday 
comin'  up,"  the  Widow  Duck 
reminded  him,  "us  gonter 
need  a  pastor.  He  de  onliest 
preacher  we  got  for  de  Third 
Sunday." 

"And  I'm  got  me  a  tex'  for 
dat  Third  Sunday  already 
picked  out,"  B'r  Charlie  put  in  eagerly. 
"My  tex'  gonter  be:  'I  stood  in  Beulah 
Land  and  chunked  de  first  stone  'cause 
verily,  I  am  widout  sin.' " 

"You  would  do  jest  dat,"  challenged 
Uncle  Henry.  "When  all  de  time,  you 
know  de  Bible  say,  'Beulah  was,  Beulah 
is  and  ever  shall  be.'  " 

"Hesh  up,  Henry,"  the  Widow  Duck 
said.  "De  Bible  don't  say  no  sech.  De 
Bible  say  Beulah  is  water  under  B'r  Char- 
lie's bridge." 

"Dem  two  dollarses  he  rogued  outn 
de  glory  box  ain't  water  under  his 
bridge,"  Uncle  Henry  insisted. 

"Hit  will  be  when  I  and  you  pays  we's 
fine,"  she  said. 

"What  fine?"  Uncle  Henry  asked. 
"To  de  committee,"  the  Widow  Duck 
explained.  "De  committee  still  in  ses- 
sion, and  hit's  gonter  fine  I  and  you  one 
dollar  each,  on  account  er  us  put  de 
thaing  on  B'r  Charlie  and  tempted  him 
to  rogue  dat  money  f'm  de  glory  box.  So 
gimme  a  dollar.  Senior  Deacon,  and  I'll 
do  likewise.  And  now,  come  on  and 
leave  our  pastor  study  in  his  mind  about 
dat  tex'  for  de  Third  Sunday."  She  led 
the  old  lot  man  down  the  turnrow  to- 
ward the  bayou. 

As  they  walked  along,  Uncle  Henry 
began  chuckling  to  himself.  "I  swear  to 
my  soul,  Mis'  Duck,"  he  said,  "efn  hit 
wa'n't  a  sin  to  jedge  my  neighbor,  I'd 
jedge  you  de  holiest  woman  I  knows." 
The  Widow  Duck  tossed  her  head 
airily.  "And  efn  gamblin'  wa'n't  like- 
wise a  sin,  I'd  bet  even  money  you's 
right."  THE  END 
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Final  proof  of  fuel  economy  and  top  performance  in  new 
higher-compression  engines  is  established  in  road  tests 
like  these  to  determine  the  anti-knock  value  of  fuels  and 
the  octane  requirements  of  engines. 


Never-ending  study  of  acceleration  and  speed  is  part 
of  our  job  in  providing  you  with  smooth  getaways,,  easy 
transition  into  highway  speed  and  such  modern  drives 
as  Hydra-Matic  and  Dynaflow. 
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Machines  like  this  check  the  fit  of  pistons  and  assure 
finer  precisions  in  manufacturing. 
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The  way  your  car  steps  out  on  the  open  road—  ^^ 

the  way  it  eases  to  a  stop  — the  way  it  handles  on  a  curve  — the  way  it  rides  rough  roads  or  smooth 

the  way  it  saves  fuel  and  oil  — and  the  way  it  stands  the  years 
—  all  this  and  more  tell  you  what  General  Motors  has  accomplished  by  better  research, 
better  engineering  and  better  production,  to  give  you  a  better  car. 

That's  why  those  letters  "GM"  mean  so  much  on  the  key  to  a  car  you  drive. 
Sec  GM's  key  values  at  your  dealer's. 
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c*»      /      "     //*^^^|    "MORE    AND    BETTER  THINGS  FOP   MORE    PEOPIE"  ~%  /M 

Ajeneral  Motors 


ROLL  T     •      P  (J  N  T I  A  C 


OLDSMOBILE     •     BUICK     •     CADILLAC     •     BODY  BY   FISHER     •     GMC  TRUCK   &  COACH 

SO  W!  HENR  Y  J.  TA  Y  I.Olt  on  th*  a>r  every  Monday  wot  nine  over  the  A/s('  Network,  coaet  to  coast. 
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NO.    $5    IN    PEPSI'S    ALBUM    OF    PEAL    AMERICAN    FAMILIES 

A  real-life  look  at  "THE  LIFE  OF  RILEY"* 
—  the  whole  cast  says: 

Why  Take  Less. ..when 


■*•** 


Pepsi's  Best! 


,.„u  eiNOix"  •«•' 

"It's  Twice 
as  Good!" 

J?Sn  Bill  B«ndix.  PEPSI 

of  plain  famous 

screen    star, 
quality",  says  BiU. 


JJ 


"PEG"  says: 

"Has  Twice 
the  Value!" 

IN  REAL  LIFE,  "Mrs.  Riley" 
is  Rosemary  De  Camp— and 
PEPSI  really  rates  with  her, 
too.  Like  any  housewife,  she 
buys  PEPSI  in  the  famous 
big  12  oz.  bottle. 
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»BA»S"  ond  "JUNIOR" 
say: 

"Gives  Twice 
as  Much!" 

WITH    THE   -i*Wt    KIDS" 

-(Meg  Randall  and  Lanny 
Rees)  it's  drinking  big,  Big 
PEPSI  that  makes  a  hit! 
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GET  12  FULL 

GLASSES  IN  THESE 

6  BOTTLES! 

Do  the  family  budget  a  favor 
with  carton  of  PEPSI— get 
12  glass fu Is  in  each  6 
bottles ! 

Don't  miss  this  new  Universal-International  laugh  riot ! 

TUNE  IN    COUNTER-SPY  —thrills,  excitement.  Tuesday-Thursday  Evening  y.or  ABC  station 


MR.  TELEVISION 


Continued  from  page  19 


dropping  dollars  by  the  millions  and 
some  are  in  serious  danger  of  bankrupt- 
ing themselves  in  the  effort  to  win  tele- 
vision leadership,  his  rate  of  loss  is  the 
smallest.  This  year  his  network  may 
lose  as  much  as  $1,500,000  of  his  facto- 
ries' profits,  but  that  is  peanuts  com- 
pared to  what  some  of  his  competitors 
will  drop.  For  a  rookie  in  the  big  leagues, 
Du  Mont  seems  to  be  doing  all  right. 

The  thing  about  the  man  is  that  he 
never  lets  up.  After  a  long  day  in  the 
office,  he  is  quite  apt  to  spend  a  long  eve- 
ning in  his  field  laboratory  which,  wired 
with  coaxial  cable,  is  the  world's  most 
fantastic  house  of  television. 

A  View  of  the  Montclair  Lab 

From  the  bottom  of  Montclair's  high- 
est hill,  the  laboratory,  which  is  at  its  top, 
looks  like  a  red  brick,  French  chateau, 
complete  with  Norman  tower.  On  the 
tower  is  a  forest  of  aerials,  including  a 
radar  trellis  like  those  on  aircraft  car- 
riers. Espalier  apples  grow  against  the 
laboratory  walls,  periwinkle  blinks  bluely 
in  flowered  borders,  and  what  goes  on  in 
three  of  the  rooms  in  this  house  explains 
a  good  deal  about  Du  Mont,  and  even 
more  about  his  steadily  enlarging  suc- 
cess. 

In  one  room  there  are  samples  of  every 
home  receiver  being  made  by  the  Du 
Mont  factories.  Whenever  the  first  of  a 
new  model  comes  off  the  production  line, 
it  is  brought  here  for  Du  Mont's  personal 
test.  For  hours  on  end  he  twists  the  dials. 
He  gives  it  every  trial  his  experts'  inge- 
nuity can  devise,  and  keeps  a  chart  on 
its  performance.  His  reports  to  his  engi- 
neers on  the  performances  of  the  sets  are 
more  severely  critical  than  any  custom- 
er's complaint  is  ever  likely  to  be. 

Another  room  is  for  trade  compari- 
sons. Here,  ranged  along  two  walls,  each 
new  receiver  put  out  by  his  competitors 
is  tested  on  a  comparison  basis.  Watch- 
ing the  same  face  twitch  and  gargle  on 
twenty  screens  at  once  could  be  a  night- 
mare, but  under  Du  Mont's  able  and  ani- 
mated guidance,  it  becomes  a  superb 
show. 

"Television  should  not  be  watched  in 
a  totally  dark  room,"  he  starts  off. 
"Makes  for  eyestrain.  Always  have  a  lit- 
tle light."  A  pause — "The  best  distance 
from  which  to  watch  is  when  your  fin- 
gers, held  upward  and  at  arm's  length  in 
front  of  the  eyes,  just  block  off  the 
screen."  A  pause  for  a  long  drag  on  his 
Havana  cigar. 

Jumping  up  and  limping  across  the 
room,  he  taps  the  screen  on  a  set  made 
by  Competitor  A.  "See  these  squiggly 
lines,  the  lack  of  sharpness?  These  peo- 
ple are  trying  to  cut  costs  and  they've  left 
out  a  couple  of  circuits  which  would  cure 
that,"  he  says.  For  a  moment  he  stands 
watching  the  squiggle  with  a  doleful,  dis- 
approving fascination.  Briskly  turning 
to  the  next  one  he  goes  on:  "See  this  one's 
tendency  to  hump  and  fade?  This  com- 
pany is  trying  to  save  on  tubes." 

Farther  down  the  line  a  set  goes  hay- 
wire. Du  Mont  twiddles  the  dials,  even 
gives  the  cabinet  a  couple  of  whacks,  but 
the  image  continues  to  behave  like  a 
woman  in  a  reducing  machine.  Then  he 
bellows,  "Hey,  Oscar!"  In  runs  a  serious, 
sallow,  bespectacled  man  who  stands  at- 
tentively by. 

"Oscar,"  Du  Mont  half  shouts,  the  vol- 
ume of  his  normally  quiet  voice  upped  by 
exasperation,  "take  this  thing  apart  and 
see  what's  wrong  with  it.  Must  be  some- 
thing wrong  with  it.  Those  people  can't 
be  turning  out  a  thing  as  bad  as  that." 
Leaving  Oscar  to  his  problem.  Du  Mont 
leads  the  way  to  a  third  room — his  broad- 
casting monitor  room. 

In  this,  eight  Du  Mont  receivers  are  ar- 
ranged in  a  quarter  circle,  in  two  tiers. 
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Each  remains  tuned  to  a  separate  cl 
nel  so  that,  turning  them  all  on,  he  ca 
see  everything  being  put  on  the  air  i 
New  York  and  Philadelphia  at  once.  H 
lively  interest  covers  the  artistic  qualit 
of  the  shows,  or  lack  of  it,  as  well  as  tl 
technical  proficiency  of  the  broadcas 
ing. 

"Watch,"  he  says,  pointing  to  a  ba 
game  coming  in  from  Yankee  Stadii 
"When   the   picture  switches   from 
plate  to  the  infield,  see  how  much  dai 
it  becomes.  The  camera  covering  the  i 
field   has   been  stopped  down  too  f; 
Needs  more  light.  A  good  director  wou 
catch  that — those  boys  still  have  a  lot 
learn." 

Suddenly  focusing  his  attention  on 
horse  race  from  Jamaica,  he  becomes  i 
tent.    "Look    at   the   way   that   ima 
jumps!"  For  a  second  or  two  his  fingi 
play  a  tattoo  on  his  chair  arm,  then,  w 
a  happy  sigh,  he  says,  "They're  havi 
squally  weather  out  there.    I  guess  1 
wind  is  shaking  the  camera."  A  seco   - 
later  a  panoramic  shot  shows  a  topcoat 
cameraman  at  his  machine  on  the  grai 
stand  roof.  The  tail  of  his  coat  is  whipj     : 
out    horizontally    behind    him    by 
breeze.  ,  IW 

Back  downstairs  in  a  beautifully  de  * 
rated  lounge,  Du  Mont  glows  like  a  r  £'w 
father  when  he  is  told  that  his  field  la  ■■' :o1 
ratory  is  a  stunning  thing.  "Hey,  O 
he  yells,  and  the  breathless  Oscar  appej 
almost  immediately.  "Oscar,"  his  vi 
drops,  "have  we  got  one  of  those  new 
inch  tubes  up  here?"  They  have,  and 
car  hauls  it  in,  crated  in  a  card 
carton  half  as  big  as  a  coffin.  Tendij 
he  takes  it  out  and  holds  it  for  the 
to  see.  It  has  a  round  eye  20  inche 
diameter  and  is  colored  beige-gray  by1 
fluorescent  compound  which  coats  thi 
side  of  the  glass. 

The  big  eye  is  sealed  in  a  metal  c 
which  tapers  down  to  a  round,  j 
blister  and  then  to  a  narrow  glass  cj 
der  like  the  neck  of  a  chemist's  flask 


Shorter  Tube's  Advantages 

"Here's  something  new  we've  d< 
oped,"  Du  Mont  begins.  "Th's  is  a 
for  some  new,  big-screen  receivers  v 
getting  ready  to  put  in  production, 
only   19  inches  long;  the  old  ones 
more  than  30.   That  means  we  car 
'em  into  a  cabinet  that  won't  stick 
far  out  into  a  living  room.    Also 
down  cabinet  costs.  This  tube  weigl 
pounds,  compared   to   44   for  all- 
ones  of  the  same  size.  With  all  the 
ings  this  makes  possible,  we'll  be  at 
knock  many  dollars  off  the  price  o 
big-screen  receivers." 

Musingly,  as  if  he  himself  were  no 
an  engineer,  Du  Mont  goes  on:  "F 
people,  engineers.  Always  tell 
it  can't  be  done.  They  told  me 
idea  wouldn't  work:  said  the  tubt 
too  short  to  get  a  sharp  image.  F: 
had  to  order  'em  to  go  ahead  and 
it.  Turns  out  it  gives  the  sharpest  i 
ever." 

Du  Mont's  pace  would  kill  a  less 
or  absorbed  man.  But  he  will  not  p 
the  installation  of  a  single  time  clt 
his  factories.  He  worries  far  less 
the  occasional  chiseler  who  chips 
minutes  off  working  time  than  he 
about  the  danger  of  becoming 
rounded  by  people  with  an  "it  ca 
done"  attitude.  The  fear  is  almost 
sive,  and  it  grows  out  of  his  own  h 

A  Brooklyn  boy,  he  had  a  tough 
hood  bout  with  polio  which  left  hi 
though  serviceable  for  walking,  n< 
for  running.  A  lover  of  boats  and 
he  became  a  powerful  swimmer,  bt 
of  his  adolescent  energy  had  to  be  t 
into  sports  a  boy  could  play  sitting 
So  radio  became  his  game.  At  ele 
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mi  his  first  two-way  set;  at  fifteen  he 
W  fied  as  a  first-grade  commercial  ra- 
|J  opera  tor.  Thereafter  he  spent  his 
school  and  college  summers  work- 
arate Mki  a  radio  operator  on  tramp  steam- 
on,!.  Following  his  hobby-occupation 
i  the i  college,  he  studied  engineering  at 
it orjce  aelaer  Polytech  and  his  first  job 
graduation  was  in  research  for  the 
anghouse  Lamp  Company  at  Bloom- 
New  Jersey. 

those  days,  the  early  and  middle 
ties,  commercial  radio  was  in  about 


x$e.    tage  of  development  that  television 
day.    Before  radio  could  become  a 
industry,  home  receivers  had  to  be 
rr;Je  better  and  cheaper,  and  the  bottle- 


inch 


was  tube  production.  "At  Westing- 
"  Du  Mont  says,  "they  got  so  tired 
earing  me  criticize  their  tube  pro- 
ion  setup  that  one  day  they  told  me 
ahead  and  see  what  I  could  do." 
effect.  Du  Mont  was  being  told  to 
up  or  shut  up.   He  put  up.   In  three 
s  he  racked  up  ten  patents,  each  of 
fa    di  speeded  or  improved  tube  prod uc- 
one  of  these  was  a  machine  shaped 
a  Ferris  wheel  which  could  season 
test  tubes  at  the  then  fantastic  rate 
,000  an  hour.   The  bottleneck  was 
.  ten,  radio  was  on  its  way,  and  Du 
won  the  Westinghouse  prize  for 
most  valuable  contribution  to  com- 
y  progress  two  years  in  a  row.   He 
I,     twenty-eight,  and  four  years  out  of 
U(,   sge,  when  he  became  production  vice- 
ident  of  the  De  Forest  Radio  Com- 

;  y- 

r  ■    u  Mont's  primary  assignment  at  De 
est  was  more  tube  production.    But 
bund  the  company  up  to  its  neck  in 
vision.    It  had  erected  the  first  tele- 
.,    >n  transmitter  in  the  United  States  at 
ssaic  plant,  and  while  Hollywood 
looking  at   itself  with   sound,   De 
engineers  were  trying  to  talk  to 
Ives    with    pictures.    The   device 
used  was  a  Jenkins  scanner,  a  spin- 
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ning  disk  punctured  with  holes.  It  was 
bulky,  complex,  unpredictable  and  crude, 
and  Du  Mont  flatly  rejected  it  as  imprac- 
tical. "The  way  to  develop  television," 
he  argued,  "is  to  develop  the  cathode- 
ray  tube." 

Although  the  cathode-ray  tube  had 
been  first  produced  in  Europe  way  back 
in  the  nineties,  it  was  still,  in  1930,  a 
laboratory  curiosity  in  the  United  States. 
Such  tubes  as  there  were  in  this  country 
came  mostly  from  Germany.  They  cost 
about  $500  each  and  had  a  normal  life 
expectancy  of  about  30  hours. 

Most  of  the  De  Forest  engineers 
thought  Du  Mont's  ideas  could  not  be 
accomplished,  and  said  so.  The  com- 
pany, reorganized  just  a  short  time  be- 
fore that,  rested  on  a  shaky  financial 
foundation  at  best,  and  the  argument  in 
favor  of  costly  cathode-ray  tubes  soon 
had  the  company's  underpinnings  rat- 
tling even  more  perilously.  The  critical 
attitude  that  had  got  Du  Mont  a  chance 
at  Westinghouse  helped  get  him  a  dis- 
missal notice  at  De  Forest.  In  1931,  he 
joined  the  depression-swollen  ranks  of 
the  jobless. 

"I  decided,"  he  says,  "that  I'd  had 
enough  of  working  for  other  people." 
But  what  he  had  really  decided  was  to 
prove  his  faith  in  the  cathode-ray  tube. 

Gambled  Security  on  an  Idea 

In  the  year  of  Du  Mont's  decision,  the 
depression  had  already  begun  to  shake 
men's  faith  in  themselves.  The  phrase 
"Social  Security"  was  becoming  a  watch- 
word. Du  Mont  already  had  what  most 
men  thought  they  wanted — a  pretty  wife; 
a  healthy  baby  boy;  a  shiny  new  home 
on  a  hillside  in  classy  Upper  Montclair;  a 
comforting  collection  of  life  insurance 
policies;  and  some  money  in  the  bank. 
Had  he  been  in  tune  with  his  times,  he 
would  certainly  have  tried  to  save  these 
by  scampering  for  the  security  of  an- 
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These  are  the  Symbols  of 
Your  Future! 

AMERICA  is  the  one  place  where  they  have 
ever  existed  in  combination. .. 


W, 


'hen  we  talk  uhont  our 
American  system,  we're 
talking  ubout  something 
more  productive)  more 
promising,  more  thrilling 
than  unv  system  the  world 
has  ever  seen. 

And  we're  strong  be- 
cause we  enjoy  the  unique 
combination  of  qualities 
that  make  our  nation  the 
most  productive  of  any 
country  on  earth.  \\  hy? 

First,  because  we've 
built  our  it  hole  system  on 
a  solid  faith  and  belief  in 
the  dignity  of  the  indi- 
vidual. 

Out  of  our  belief  in  the 
dignity  of  the  individual 
has  evolved  the  wouderful 
pattern  of  America.  Our 
policy  of  free  markets  and 
free  collective  bargaining. 


Our  belief  in  competition. 
Our  adherence  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  constantly  better 
quality  »t  consistently 
lower  cost. 

Our  emphasis  on  re- 
search— on  invention — on 
new   and  better  methods. 

Our  faith  in  the  future 
ami  our  desire  ever  to  ad- 
vance— ever  to  improve  the 
lot  of  everybody,  regard- 
less of  race,  creed  or  color. 

These  —  in  combination 
— are  America.  And  no- 
where else  in  the  world  is 
there  such  a  combination 
—  that's  your  I .  S.  A.  Let's 
keep  it  this  way.  Sure  our 
system  has  its  faults — but 
in  correcting  those,  and 
with  even  hetter  team- 
work, the  future  is  un- 
limited. 


"Free  gmvrnment — of  the  people 
-by  ihr  paoplff     for  the  people." 


"Fret  wuirheU  and  competition.' 


"Sound  use  of  rnttrhine  power.*' 
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other  job,  which,  with  his  impressive 
record,  would  not  have  been  hard  to  find, 
even  in  1931.  Instead,  he  gambled  all  that 
he  had  on  an  idea. 

Leaving  his  new  automobile  out  in  the 
weather,  he  turned  the  basement-garage 
of  his  home  into  a  laboratory.  Henry  L. 
Crowley,  one  of  the  De  Forest  directors, 
was  mildly  interested  in  his  determined 
ex-employee  and  lent  him  $500  which  Du 
Mont  matched  with  $500  of  his  own.  The 
first  $  1 ,000  was  not  enough  even  for  nec- 
essary equipment  and  was  gone  in  a  few 
days.  Crowley  promptly  lost  interest, 
and  Du  Mont  continued  on  his  own. 
While  he  kept  his  family  going  with  oc- 
casional fees  from  his  services  as  a  con- 
sulting engineer,  he  steadily  depleted  his 
savings,  hocked  his  insurance  and  his 
house,  and  borrowed  what  he  could  from 
his  wife's  relatives. 

"Those  first  two  years  ate  up  between 
$45,000  and  $50,000,"  he  recalls. 

Company  records  show  that  in  the 
same  period  the  laboratory  produced 
salable  goods  worth  $1,920. 

Movie  Theater  in  a  Bottle 

As  now  developed,  the  cathode-ray 
tube  is  a  mysterious,  bulbous  gadget 
which  looks  like  a  black  glass  demijohn 
having  a  fluorescent  button  and  a  chro- 
mium, spiked  top.  It  is,  in  effect,  a  mov- 
ing picture  theater  in  a  bottle,  with  a 
projector  at  the  "top"  and  a  screen  at  the 
other  end,  or  "bottom,"  of  the  demijohn 
shape. 

The  projector  is  a  "gun"  which  shoots 
electrons  through  a  series  of  magnets  and 
metal  lenses,  past  a  double  set  of  gates 
shaped  like  miniature  horse  blinders  and 
onto  the  fluorescent  screen  where  the  in- 
visible impulses  flower  into  patterns  of 
light.  Its  miracle  is  that  it  converts  im- 
pulses snatched  from  the  air  into  wig- 
gling images  which,  though  sometimes 
still  hard  on  the  eyes,  have  proved  end- 
lessly fascinating  and  useful. 

Looking  back  from  1949,  with  dozens 
of  factories  producing  cathode-ray  tubes 
by  the  hundreds  of  thousands,  the  obsta- 
cles Du  Mont  had  to  overcome  seem  un- 
believable. A  bare  18  years  ago  most  of 
the  raw  materials  now  used  in  the  tubes 
were  not  even  in  commercial  produc- 
tion. Today,  major  glass  companies, 
such  as  Corning,  have  invested  millions 
in  equipment  to  mass-produce  the  glass 
blanks  from  which  the  tubes  are  made. 

When  Du  Mont  started,  his  second  em- 
ployee was  Stanley  J.  Koch,  a  young, 
blond  giant  pi  a  glass  blower  who  made 
them  by  hand. 

Koch,  still  with  Du  Mont  and  now  in 
charge  of  tube  research,  still  looks  like  a 
boy  fresh  out  of  college,  but  he  talks  with 
an  old-timer's  air. 

"What  1  remember  most,"  says  Koch 
of  Du  Mont  and  the  early  days,  "is  the 
man's  drive.  He  made  you  want  to  work 
hard  because,  no  matter  how  hard  or 
long  you  worked,  he  worked  harder.  He 
made  you  have  faith  in  him  because  he 
had  so  much  in  himself.  Everything  had 
to  be  done  the  hard  way.  We  had  to  make 
the  blanks  by  hand,  and  we  had  to  find 
the  right  metal  for  the  filaments  and 
lenses  by  experiment. 

"The  problem  of  getting  ingredients 
for  the  fluorescent  screen  is  an  example 
of  what  I  mean.  The  basic  material  is 
zinc  orthosilicate.  Nowadays  it  is  made 
synthetically  and  this  is  a  sizable  indus- 
try. But  then  nobody  was  making  it  and 
the  stuff  just  couldn't  be  bought.  In  the 
evenings  and  on  week  ends,  Dr.  Du  Mont 
(in  Du  Mont's  plants  everyone  calls  him 
Doctor  in  recognition  of  an  honorary  de- 
gree from  Rensselaer)  and  his  brother- 
in-law,  Albert  Steadman.  a  chemist,  used 
to  take  gunny  sacks  up  to  an  old  zinc 
mine  not  far  from  here  to  buy  chunks  of 
willemite.  They'd  bring  back  filled  sacks 
and  spend  evenings  grinding  the  stuff  up 
and  picking  out  what  they  wanted.  Crude 
and  tedious,  but  that  was  how  it  had  to 
be  done." 


By  the  end  of  the  second  year  Du  Mont 
had  licked  his  problem.  He  could  mass- 
produce  cathode-ray  tubes  that  were 
guaranteed  to  live  for  at  least  1,000  hours, 
and  he  could  do  it  at  a  fraction  of  the 
cost  of  the  30-hour,  $500  German  ones. 
But  television  was  still  a  visionary's 
dream;  commercially  it  simply  didn't 
exist. 

At  this  time  Du  Mont  probably  knew 
more  about  what  a  cathode-ray  tube 
could  do  than  any  other  man.  He  under- 
stood that  he  had  a  gadget  of  a  thousand 
uses — one  that  could  translate  human 
heartbeats  into  squiggles  on  a  piece  of 
film,  tell  the  difference  between  a  Stradi- 
varius  and  a  mail-order  fiddle,  find  flaws 
in  steel,  locate  metal  in  man  or  earth, 
solve  mathematical  problems,  measure  a 
shotgun's  recoil,  and  perform  many  other 
tricks. 

But.  since  very  few  other  people  knew 
even  that  much,  he  saw  that  he  would 
have  to  educate  his  market  before  he 
could  sell  his  product.  He  decided  to  put 
his  tubes  in  as  many  college  laboratories 
as  possible,  so  that  young  men  going  out 
into  industry  would  feel  an  increasing 
need  for  them.  Stretching  his  borrowed 
shoestring  another  inch,  he  moved  his 
workshop  into  a  one-story  building  in 


test  to  Goldsmith's  importance  to  the 
company — they  are  his  initials. 

From  1933  on,  sales  mounted  slowly 
and  steadily.  But  each  increase  meant 
need  for  further  expansion  and  new 
equipment,  and  financially  Du  Mont's 
back  was  always  against  the  wall. 

Today,  however,  some  of  his  most 
ardent  admirers  are  people  who  ruefully 
remember  refusing  chances  to  buy  into 
Du  Mont  when  the  company  was  liter- 
ally begging  for  stockholders. 

By-Produet8  Prove  Valuable 

All  through  the  early,  hard-driving 
development  period,  Du  Mont  was,  and 
still  is,  meticulous  about  filing  patent 
applications  on  by-products  that  his 
cathode-ray  research  created.  One  was 
the  "magic  eye" — also  called  the  cath- 
ode-ray radio  tuning  indicator — which 
was  sold  to  RCA  for  $  1 9,750.  The  money 
helped  to  buy  a  three-story  factory  build- 
ing previously  inhabited  by  a  pickle  can- 
ner.  Today,  it  is  Du  Mont  Plant  No.  1. 

But  the  Paramount  deal  in  1938  per- 
mitted Du  Mont  really  to  get  on  the  track 
of  what  he  had  been  after  all  the  time — 
television.  But  even  with  his  transmitter 
up  and  working,  the  market  for  television 


'Did  a  DC-6  just  fly  through  here?" 


NED   HILTON 


Montclair.  By  the  end  of  1933,  the  year's 
sales  amounted  to  $12,261 — not  enough 
to  meet  expenses,  but  solid  proof  that 
cathode-ray  tubes  could  be  sold. 

One  result  of  Du  Mont's  invasion  of 
the  colleges  is  the  presence  in  the  com- 
pany today  of  Thomas  Toliver  Gold- 
smith, Jr.,  a  South  Carolina  boy  who  did 
postgrad  work  in  electronics  at  Cornell. 

Cornell  Student  Gets  a  Job 

Once,  as  Goldsmith  was  nearing  the 
end  of  his  studies,  a  cathode-ray  proolem 
came  up  at  Cornell,  and  Goldsmith  was 
detailed  to  visit  Du  Mont  and  find  the  an- 
swer. After  half  an  hour  of  electronic 
talk,  Du  Mont  looked  up  suddenly  and 
said.  "Well,  when  are  you  coming  to 
work  with  us?"  Goldsmith,  flatteredand 
abashed,  explained  that  he  already  had  a 
job,  but  that  when  his  six-month  agree- 
ment was  up,  he  would  join  Du  Mont, 
and  he  did  so  in  1936. 

"Since  I  first  came  here,"  he  chuckles, 
"I've  done  a  little  of  everything.  I've 
been  an  officer,  and  I've  swept  the 
place  out.  But  when  I  found  1  had  to 
write  a  lot  of  letters,  I  began  to  wonder 
how  I  should  sign  myself.  So  I  went  to 
Du  Mont  and  asked.  'You  know  as  much 
about  what  your  job  is  as  anybody  else 
around  here,'  Du  Mont  said.  'Pick  out  a 
title  you  like.'  So  I  signed  myself  Direc- 
tor of  Research.  Now,  although  I'm  also 
on  the  board  of  directors,  I'm  still  Di- 
rector of  Research." 

The  call  letters  of  the  Du  Mont  net- 
work station  in  Washington,  WTTG,  at- 


sets  still  was  insignificant.  About  the  only 
buyers  were  proprietors  of  bars,  who 
used  them  to  supply  fight  programs  to 
their  patrons,  and  there  just  weren't 
enough  barrooms  to  make  receiver  man- 
ufacturing a  major  industry.  Thus,  even 
with  borrowings,  earnings  and  occasional 
windfalls,  Du  Mont  continued  to  have 
money  troubles  until  war  came. 

It  was  the  war  that  answered  his  ex- 
pansion problems,  Du  Mont  had  known 
as  far  back  as  1933.  when  the  U.S.  Army 
Signal  Corps  talked  him  but  of  filing  pat- 
ent papers  on  basic  radar  development 
(another  of  his  cathode-ray  by-products), 
that  the  same  tube  which  is  the  heart  of 
television  is  also  the  heart  of  radar,  loran, 
shoran,  GCA  and  a  whole  host  of  other 
related  instruments  the  fighting  services 
suddenly  began  to  demand  in  quantities 
no  man  had  ever  dreamed  of. 

In  a  real  and  vital  way,  the  U.S.  was 
lucky  to  have  Du  Mont.  "The  govern- 
ment,"' he  says  dryly,  "paid  us  $750,000 
to  show  other  companies  how  to  make 
cathode-ray  tubes,  and  then  took  all  but 
five  per  cent  of  the  money  back  in  taxes. 
They  also  left  us  the  competitors  we  cre- 
ated." But  this  statement  is  made  more 
in  humor  than  rancor.  When  the  war 
ended,  Du  Mont  was  on  a  sound  financial 
footing,  able  to  handle  expansion  prob- 
lems without  scrabbling  for  money,  and 
in  a  position  to  get  into  television  on  a 
scale  never  before  possible  for  him. 

The  capital  structure  the  company 
adopted  in  1938.  at  the  time  of  the  Para- 
mount deal,  remains  as  its  basic  struc- 
ture today.    In  it,  Du  Mont  and  other 


holders  of  Class  A  stock — there  are  1 
000  stockholders  listed  on  company  r 
ords — run  the  company.  But  Paramoj 
is  represented  among  the  company  o 
cers  and  on  the  board,  and  it  holds  ) 
right  to  veto  any  further  financial  r& 
ganization  which  might  freeze  it  o 
More  valuable  to  Paramount,  perha 
than  the  $10,000,000  it  might  get  for 
Du  Mont  stock,  is  the  foot  in  televisio 
door  that  ownership  of  the  stock  p 
vides. 

Du  Mont  no  longer  owns  control  of 
company.  But,  with  what  he  does  o 
plus  the  proxies  of  his  loyal  friends  a 
stockholder-employees,  he  can  count 
controlling  more  than  51  per  cent  of 
stock  in  any  company  crisis.  Thus, 
position  as  company  boss  is  virtually  i 
shakable. 

That  Du  Mont  is  no  longer  controlli 
owner  is  partly  his  own  fault.  After  i 
stock  was  split  ten  for  one,  Du  Mont  1 
a  wave  of  generosity  and  gratitude 
ward  not  only  old  friends  who  had  help 
him  with  money  at  various  times.  I 
also  toward  employees  who  had  sti 
with  him.  How  much  of  his  holdings 
gave  away  is  his  own  secret,  but  a  f 
samples  may  be  indicative.  To  Crowl 
the  man  who  put  up  the  first  $500.  w< 
25,000  shares  (today's  value,  $337.5C 
To  John  Hinck,  a  mechanic  technic 
who  was  Du  Mont's  first  employee  anc 
still  on  the  company  rolls  as  nu.noer  c 
in  seniority,  went  5,000  shares  (toda 
value,  $67,500). 

Such  behavior  baffles  some  of  i 
Mont's  friends,  and  lends  substance 
statements  that  he  is  unworldly.  But  i 
real  explanation  is  one  of  simple,  eve 
day  emotions.  He  is,  today,  deeply  gra 
ful  to  those  who  supported  him  duri 
the  period  when  most  people  discount 
him  as  a  crackpot  or  a  fool. 

The  Cruiser  Cost  a  Fortune 

But  there  are  other  bits  of  behav 
which  also  lead  to  the  "unworldly"  op 
ion — and  have  a  different  explanatic 
For  example,  some  years  back.  Du  M< 
wanted  to  buy  a  34-foot  cruiser  and 
raise  the  money  for  the  boat,  he  s< 
enough  shares  to  pay  for  it.  By  toda 
values  that  cruiser  cost  Du  Mont  sot 
where  in  the  neighborhood  of  $250.0< 

But  to  Du  Mont  this  disparity  mea 
nothing.  He  got  as  much  out  of  the  b( 
in  terms  of  experimental  knowledge 
he  did  in  pleasure,  and  what  he  learn 
was  worth  more  than  $250,000,  if  it  c 
be  valued  that  way  at  all.  All  during  t 
war  he  had  special  Coast  Guard  perm 
sion  to  cruise  the  coastal  waters,  wfu 
he  spent  long  week  ends  in  search 
"ghosts." 

In  television,  a  ghost  is  a  shadow 
age  on  the  receiving  screen.  It  occi 
when  a  television  signal  from  a  transm 
ter  is  bounced  off  a  high  building, 
some  natural  obstruction  such  as 
mountain  or  cliff.  When  this  bounced  s 
nal  comes  up  visually  on  your  televis' 
screen,  it's  no  longer  merely  televisi 
you're  looking  at,  but  television  and  i 
dar.  And,  during  the  war,  radar  was  wr 
Du  Mont  was  working  on. 

Now,  Du  Mont  has  turned  in  his  c 
boat  on  a  new,  54-foot  one,  and  when 
wants  to  get  away  from  everything, 
goes  to  sea  with  no  one  but  his  fam 
(which  has  grown  to  include  a  daughte 
perhaps  a  friend  or  two.  and  his  tele 
sion  apparatus.  Although  he  alrea 
knows  more  about  television  than  pi 
haps  any  other  company  president  in  t 
business,  he  still  confidently  expects 
learn  something  new  every  time  he  loc 
at  a  lighted  screen. 

Knowledge,  plus  curiosity,  is  the  ba 
for  Du  Mont's  prediction  that,  within  t 
next  four  years,  televis-on  will  expa 
sevenfold  to  become  z  $7,000,000,000  i 
dustry  and  one  of  the  nation's  ten  b 
gest.  Whether  he's  right  or  not.  one  thi 
is  certain:  Whatever  happens  to  televisi- 
will  also  happen  to  Du  Mont.       the  f.i 
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£NG<t*VtO    »Y   OLD   CROW   FROM    AN   ORIGINAL    PAINTING   BY    W      KiRTMAN    RLUMMER 


JAMES  CROW  SHIPS  A  BARREL  OF  WHISKEY  TO  HEB 

The  pioneer  Kentucky  distiller  took  great  delight 
in  receioing  orders  from  distinguished  men  of  his  day  toho  considered  Crow's  whiskey 
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A  whiskey  does  not  command  the  patronage  of  discriminating 
drinkers  for  more  than  100  years  without  reason.  In  the  case 
of  the  whiskey  founded  by  Col.  James  Crow,  the  reason  is  ob- 
vious; it  has  remained  a  magnificent  product,  never  deviating 
from  its  original  standards.  Those  in  the  know  ask  for  Old  Crow. 


A   TRl'LY   GREAT   NAME 
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MOTHER  and  SON  have 


Fewer  Cavities  with  Amm-i-den 


Think  what  this  amazing  ammoniated 
tooth  powder  can  do  for  your  family! 


When  Mrs.  Dora  Scheflan  saw  a  chance  of  reducing 
tooth  decay — for  herself  and  her  young  son — she 
took  it!  She  was  one  of  the  first  to  hear  ahout  this 
great  new  discovery — Amm-i-dent — while  it  was 
still  in  the  "testing"  stage.  She  and  young  Steven 
used  it  faithfully,  on  the  advice  of  her  dentist. 

And  her  hopes  came  true!  She  and  Steven  have 
had  fewer  cavities,  since  using  Amm-i-dent! 

Time  Magazine  reports  en  Amm-i-dent 

Now  Amm-i-dent*s  ability  to  reduce  tooth  decay 
is  an  established  fact,  based  upon  many,  many 
other  cases  like  Mrs.  Scheflan  and  her  son.  Time 
Magazine  devoted  a  whole  article  to  Amm-i-dent! 
Parents'  Magazine  tested  Amm-i-dent  and  com- 
mended it  to  readers. 

Newspapers  from  coast  to  coast  told  how  the 
combination  of  Dibasic  Ammonium  Phosphate  and 
Carbamide  (Synthetic  Urea)  attacked  the  acid- 
forming  bacteria  considered  a  major  cause  of  tooth 
decay — how  Amm-i-dent  researchers  pioneered  in 
this  great  new  discovery. 

How  about  you?  Are  you  using  Amm-i-dent  Tooth 
Powder?  Are  your  children  brushing  their  teeth 
with  Amm-i-dent,  to  fight  decay?  Have  you  replaced 


your  old  toothpaste  or  powder  with  this  wonderful 
new  discovery — for  all  the  family's  benefit? 

Clean  teeth,  sweet  breath,  pleasant  taste — 

Of  course,  Amm-i-dent  Tooth  Powder  has  been 
made  to  give  you  everything  you  get  from  your 
present  dentifrice — plus  tooth  decay  reduction. 
Amm-i-dent  cleans  teeth  superbly,  sweetens  breath 
instantly,  has  a  delightful,  fresh  taste.  Mrs.  Scheflan 
said,  "Amm-i-dent  leaves  my  mouth  feeling  cleaner, 
and  fresher  than  anything  I  know." 

Don't  put  off  getting  Amm-i-dent.  The  dental 
health  of  your  family  is  too  important.  Fight  decay 
by  making  Amm-i-dent  the  family  dentifrice. 

At  all  drug  counters.  No  prescription  necessary. 


Notary  Public's  Statement: 

''I  have  seen  the  actual  dentist's 
records  of  the  Scheflan  family  and 
their  dentist's  sworn  statement  that 
the  above  is  an  e.xact  and  accurate 
description.'1 

Notary  Public,  Stair  of  New  York 


Ammident 

TRADE  MARK 


FIRST  AMMONIATED  TOOTH  POWDER 

Amm-i-dent  U  the  Trade  Mark  of  Ammi-dent,  Inc.,  12  High  St.,  Jersey  Cm  r>. 


\\  E  WONT  BE  NEEDING  YOU,  AL 
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ack  just  as  easily,  the  routine  of  the 
thump  and  the  throw  releasing  his  mind 
lor  random  enjoyment  ol  the  sun  and 
|the  croud. 
Thump,  throw,  thump,  throw,  thump 
.  .  Bud  began  to  bear  down  He  had  a 
single  bad  fault.  When  his  curve  didn't 
jreak,  it  came  in  shoulder-high  .w\^\  fat. 
Bud  called  it  his  balloon  ball  .\nd  laughed 
ihout  it.  but  Menckendorl  knew  it  wor- 
ried him  all  the  same. 

"No  balloon  balls  today,"   Mencken- 
*dori  called  suddenly . 
Bud  grinned. 

PLAYERS  were  streaming  off  the  held 
into  the  dugout,  but  the  pitcher  and 
the  catcher  staved  with  men  warmup 
until  the  last  possible  minute  and  then 
stood  at  attention  while  the  band  played 
God  Save  the  King.  Although  the  club 
w.is  in  a  Canadian  city .  all  but  two  ol  the 
players  were  Americans;  anyway,  the 
tune  u.is  the  same  as  Mv  Country ,  Tis  ol 
Thee.  1  he  anthem  ended  and  Mencken- 
dorl slipped  into  his  bells  pad  and  ran  to- 
ward the  plate  with  his  mask  under  his 
arm.  Intielders  and  outfielders  ran  out 
into  position,  yelling  at  each  other. 

\  clear  voice  came  trom  the  crowd, 
"Hcv.  1  w  inkletocs!  Show  'em  what 
they're  losing!" 

Menckendorf  tipped  his  mask  in  the 
direction  of  the  voice  and  smiled  weakly 
as  he  whipped  the  mask  over  nis  head 
and  crouched  behind  the  plate. 

On  the  nuh  warmup  pitch  he  stood 
■id  threw  to  second,  slightly  off  the  nag. 
he  u.i>  accurate  it  he  too.<  a  step  be. ore 
tne  throw,  but  that  step  o  ten  gave  a 
runner  the  instant  that  made  him  safe  in- 
stead ol  out.  ..no  lor  two  years  MencKen- 
dort  had  been  trying  to  periect  a  throw 
from  ins  crouch,  or  without  taking  a 
step.  He  still  couldn't  do  it  well  more 
tn.tn  hall  the  time. 

The  first  batter  tor  the  (Jrays.  the  op- 
position today .  stood  near  the  batter's 
bo\.  rubbing  dirt  on  his  hands.  He  spoke 
tideways  to  Menckendorf:  "What's  tne 
matter  with  Mart)  .' " 

"Split  a  finger  yesterday."  Marty  was 
the  Maroons  tirst-string  catcher.  The 
other  one.  Anderson,  was  pretty  good 
too:  but  tor  some  reason  Joe  Bentham. 
the  manager,  had  picked  Menckendorf 
to  work  this  last  day.  Al  Mencken- 
dorf liked  Joe.  It  wasn't  Joe's  fault  that 
Menckendon  wasn't  a  better  catcher, 
and  Menckendorf  knew  that. 

"See  by  the  papers  you're  being  re- 
leased," the  batter  said. 

Menckendorl  straddled  the  plate  to 
get  the  throw -in  Irorn  third  and  tossed  it 
out  slowly  to  Bud  on  the  mound. 
A  eah,"  he  said,  and  crouched  again. 
hying  two  ringers  behind  his  glove  to 
call  for  the  last  one  and  setting  the  target 
low  and  just  over  the  outside  corner  ol 
the  plate. 

Bud  came  in  a  little  higher  than  he 
should  have  and  the  batter  hit  it  on  the 
ground  to  deep  second  and  Mencken- 
dorf was  off  at  the  crack  of  the  bat.  run- 
ning like  a  plow  horse  to  back  up  first. 
The  second  baseman  took  the  bounce 
and  flipped  the  ball  to  first,  and  the  man 
was  out.  Menckendorf  pulled  up  near  the 
coaching  line  and  trotted  back  into  posi- 
tion, breathing  a  little  harder  than  nor- 
mal. The  sharp  twist  in  his  chest  that 
came  with  every  infield  ground  ball  re- 
ceded, and  he  thought,  as  he  always  did. 
that  it  was  too  bad  they  used  this  ball 
diamond  lor  football  in  the  fall  because 
it  always  pocked  the  infield  some,  and 
the  groundman  never  had  it  in  proper 
shape  before  July.  Menckendorf  wor- 
ried on  every  ground  ball  because  he  had 
seen  a  lot  of  bad  bounces  on  this  field. 

Bud  struck  out  the  next  man  and  got 
two  strikes  on  the  third  batter.  He  had 
a   lot  of  stuff  today.    Waiting   for  the 
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pitch.  Menckendorl  reflected  thai  maybe 

this  season  would  be  the  one  that  would 
make  Bud  a  reallv  good  pitcher.  Menck- 
endon hoped  so  He  w.,s  fond  ol  Bud 
and  Belle.  M\d  he  hoped  lor  them,  as  he 
had  once  hoped  for  himself,  that  the 
passage  ol  v  ears  would  take  them  up  into 
the  good  leagues.  I  hen  Belle  would  sit 
among  the  tens  ol  thousands  and  watch 
Bud  throw  strikes  to  some  other  catcher, 
past  the  best  hitters  in  the  world. 

1  he  pitch.  Swing  and  miss.  Strike 
three. 

Menckendorl  trotted  to  the  dugout 
steps  and  settled  himsell  in  a  cool  corner, 
not  bothering  to  remove  his  equipment 
because  he  was  balling  seventh  and  he'd 
have  lots  ol  nonce  il  he  had  to  hit  in 
this  inning.  For  a  couple  ol  minutes, 
while  the  warmup  pitches  were  being 
thrown,  he  watched  Schull.  the  third 
baseman  for  the  Grays,  a  man  almost  as 
hie  as    Menckendorl.    When   his   team- 


twenty,  Anderson  nineteen.  So  when 
Joe  had  called  him  into  the  bare  little 
Office    back    ol    the    dressing    room    o\\ 

Wednesday  alter  practice.  Menckendorl 

had  guessed  win  . 

"Al,"  Joe  had  said.   "I'm  501 rv .  but  we 

asked  waivers  on  you  and  nobody  bid. 

After  Saturday  you'll  be  a  free  agent." 

Menckendorl  had  said  nothing,  twisi 
ing  his  big  square  hands  together  pain- 
fully. 

A  0U  know  we've  got  to  gel  the  plavei 
rosier  down  lo  seventeen  men  by  Satur- 
day," Joe  said. 

"Yes." 

"We  don't  need  three  catchers  " 
"No." 

"We  won'l  be  needing  you,  Al." 
"No,  you  won't." 
"What  will  you  do?" 
"I  don't  know." 

There  was  a  silence  for  a  minute  and 
then  Menckendorl  got  up,  his  eyes  still 


"Do  they  only  have  that  one  movie  film  or  do 
they  just  go  to  the  same  place  and  do  the 
same  things  on  their  vacation  every  year?" 


5C0TT   BROWN 


mates  threw  the  ball  to  Schull  it  always 
came  sott  and  easy. 

Schull  had  hit  .404  last  year  to  lead 
the  league  in  batting,  but  when  he  went 
to  a  triple-A  training  camp  this  spring  he 
fielded  so  badly  that  they  put  him  in  the 
outfield  and  he  kept  catching  fly  balls 
right  between  the  eyes  until  finally  they 
gave  up  on  him.  He'd  spent  a  couple  of 
weeks  with  a  Class  B  club  until  the  man- 
ager decided  that  he  didn't  need  hitting 
quite  that  badly,  and  now  Schull  was 
back  in  Class  D  again,  hitting  .392. 

THE  manager,  Joe  Bentham.  dropped 
down  beside  Menckendorf  in  the 
dugout.  Menckendorf  was  a  little  em- 
barrassed. Joe  had  told  him  three  days 
before  about  his  release.  It  hadn  t  been 
too  much  of  a  surprise.  This  spring  the 
ownership  of  the  Maroon  franchise  had 
changed.  The  old  management  hadn't 
had  much  money  and  Menckendorf 
probably  would  have  played  on  with  the 
Maroons  for  years  if  there  hadn't  been 
tnis  saie. 

The  new  owners,  a  group  of  business- 
men, brought  in  Joe  Bentham  as  playing 
manager.  Just  last  year  he'd  played  left 
field  with  St.  Paul.  He  could  murder 
this  Class  D  pitching.  They'd  spent 
money  to  get  him.  They  were  spending 
money  elsewhere,  too.  Marty  and 
Anderson,  the  other  catchers,  were  both 
new    and    both    good    and    Martv    was 


averted  from  Joe's,  and  started  to  try  to 
(hank  Joe  for  being  as  good  as  he  could. 

"Don't  go,"  Joe  said.  "Sit  down." 

Menckendorl  sat  down  again. 

"I  don't  know  much  about  you,  kid," 
Joe  said.  "Where  are  you  from?" 

"Minneapolis." 

"What  did  you  do  before  you  came 
here?" 

Menckendorf  was  brief  with  his  words 
but  his  memory  was  complete  and  now 
the  commonplace  became  poignant.  He- 
ran  through  the  teams  he'd  played  with. 
"Legion  ball."  (In  the  state  tournament 
he'd  been  his  club's  second-best  hitter, 
and  pro  scouts  signed  the  best  hitter  and 
the  third  and  fourth  best  hitters  and  a 
kid  shortstop  who  was  a  whiz  but  could 
hardly  hit  at  all.) 

"Semipro  with  a  brewery  team."  (The 
Sunday  they  had  loot  races  before  the 
game  everybody  laughed  when  they 
matched  Menckendorf  and  a  fat  old 
pitcher  from  the  other  team.  Mencken- 
dorf won  by  only  a  few  feet,  although 
he'd  run  as  fast  as  he  could.) 

Then  old  Ed  Bush  had  come  along  one 
Sunday  and  signed  him  for  sixty  a  month, 
plus  board  and  quarters  to  go  to  the 
Maroons  the  next  year  to  catch  for  this 
team  that  he.  Ed  Bush,  owned  and  man- 
aged. (God.  the  excitement  of  that 
evening,  telline  Mother  and  Dad  and  the 
two  sisters  in  the  livins  nm  of  the  hi»h 
old  brick  house  three  blocks  from  the 


ball  park  in  Minneapolis;  the  excitement 
ol  ili.it  night  in  bed.  unsleeping,  the  roar 
Of  the  great  crowds  in  Chicago  and 
Philadelphia  and  New  York  in  his  ears. 
In  the  flickering  light  that  came  through 
his  window  from  the  streets  he  could  see 
the  large  glossy  prints  some  old.  some 
new — of  Bill  Dickey  and  Stan  Musial 
and  Joiinnv  Mi/e  and  Rudy  York;  he'd 
wondered  what  they  were  like,  man  to 
man,  the  way  men  would  be  when  they 
played  with  the  same  ball  club.  When 
spring  came  Bush  told  him  he  could 
make  an  extra  twenty  dollars  a  month 
driving  the  bus  and  he  drove  it  for  a 
month  and  then  a  pitcher  wanted  more 
money,  so  Bush  gave  the  pitcher  the  job 
of  driving  the  bus.) 

"I  don't  know,  kid,"  Joe  had  said,  and 
his  voice  was  kind  and  soil  of  unhappy, 
"lis  up  lo  you.  but  maybe  this  is  a  good 
thing.  You're  still  young  and  you  can  gel 
into  some  oilier  business.  /Ml  you've  got 
lo  do  is  try  as  hard  as  you  have  in  base 
ball,  and  you'll  make  a  million  at  any 
thing  else." 

IN  THE  dugout  now,  Joe  was  on  his 
feet,  leaning  his  hands  against  ihe  rim, 
yelling  as  Ercnchy  Aquirre,  Ihe  center 
fielder,  stretched  a  short  hil  into  a  double 
with  A  wild  slide  lo  second.  In  the  minute 
or  two  Joe  had  sat  beside  Menckendorl 
no  word  had  been  spoken. 

Bud  slid  along  the  bench  and 
nudged  Menckendorl,  anil  Menckendorl 
grinned  at  him. 

"Someday  when  we're  coming  back 
up  from  the  other  end  of  the  league  we'll 
drop  in  al  your  place  in  Minneapolis  and 
see  you,  Twink,"  Bud  said.  "Maybe  we'd 
belter  let  you  know  in  advance,  and  we'll 
come  for  dinner,  the  whole  team,  and 
it'll  exist  you  so  much  you  won't  be  able 
to  buy  that  new  convertible  lor  another 
two  weeks." 

There  was  another  crack  of  the  bal 
and  Erenchy  was  streaking  for  third. 
Then  he  took  oil  in  a  looping  dive  and 
slid  the  last  three  feet  on  his  chest,  stop- 
ping with  his  outstretched  forefinger  on 
the  bag,  while  Schull  disgustedly  looked 
down  at  Erenchy's  grinning,  sweaty  face. 

"You  oughta  be  happy  just  catching 
one  for  a  change,  Schull,"  bawled  Bud. 
"without  worrying  whether  you  lag  the 
guy  or  not!" 

Schull  threw  the  ball  back  to  the 
pitcher,  who  eyed  the  runners  on  first 
and  third  and  got  ready  to  deliver.  Two 
on.  nobody  out.  Menckendorl  started 
to  unfasten  his  belly  pad. 

"Come  on,  you  bum,"  Bud  was  saying 
to  Gus,  the  cleanup  man.  who  was  finger- 
ing the  bats  outside  the  dugout.  "No  use 
me  pitching  this  no-hitter  if  you  don't 
get  me  some  runs." 

For  no  really  logically  reason. 
Menckendorf  remembered  the  day  Bud 
had  joined  the  club  on  the  road  last 
season.  Nineteen,  not  yet  married, 
cocky.  On  the  way  home  in  the  aged, 
chugging  club  bus  he  had  poked  a  water 
pistol  out  of  the  window  beside  him  and 
poured  a  perfect  shot  into  the  shocked 
face  of  a  driver  who  was  passing  with 
his  window  down. 

They'd  passed  the  car  a  second  or  two 
later.  It  had  stopped  beside  the  road 
and  the  driver  swore  and  shouted  and 
wiped  his  face  and  shook  his  fist. 

Gus.  the  first  baseman,  bawled  Bud 
out. 

"It  didn't  hurt  him,"  Bud  protested. 

"It  might  have." 

"I'll  mind  my  business.  You  mind 
yours  " 

"When  I  was  a  rookie  I  knew  enough 
to  let  other  people  do  the  talking  and 
play  the  iokes." 

"When  vou  were  a  rookie,  you  weren't 
as  good    s  I  am." 

Bud  was  a  favorite  in  the  club  now; 
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THE     MOST     BEAUTIFUL      THING     ON     WHEEL 


}ou  ought  to  try  a  Pontiac  mtk  | 


Hydra-Matic  Drive  / 


Lowest  Priced  Car  with  GM 
Hydra-Matic  Drive 

Completely  New  Bodies  by  F'sher 

Pontiac  Famous  Improved  Straight 
Eight  and  Six  Cylinder  Engines 


nless  you  have  driven  a  1949  Pontiac  equipped 
with  GM  Hydra-Matic  Drive*,  you  simply  cannot 
realize  how  much  this  remarkable  automatic  trans- 
mission adds  to  your  enjoyment  of  your  car. 

Imagine  starting  your  motor,  simply  setting  a 
lever,  then  moving  easily  through  heavy  city  traffic, 
stopping  and  starting  at  signal  lights,  going  up  hill 
and  down — with  no  clutch  pedal — no  manual  shifting! 
For  Hydra-Matic  Drive  shifts  for  you  automatically 
.   .   .   smoothly,   silently   and   correctly   every   time! 


Once  you  try  this  wonderful  automatic  transm 
sion  in  the  beautiful  new  1949  Pontiac,  you'll  nev 
be  entirely  satisfied  with  anything  less.  For  here 
truly  smooth  performance  backed  by  Pontiac's  i 
mous  dependability  and  long  life. 

So  why  not —  in  your  own  self-  interest —  drive  a  Po 
tiac  with  Hydra-Matic  Drive  before  deciding  on  ai 
car?  Let  this  wonder-working  transmission  sell  its> 
to  you!   Your  neighborhood  Pontiac  dealer  will 
glad  to  arrange  a  demonstration  at  your  convenienc 


^Optional  on  all  models  at  additional  ci 
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;'d  stopped  playing  prac- 
:al  jokes  since  his  mar- 
age.    But  he  still  kidded  a 
t.     Last  year  the  trainer 
id  loaned  him  a  hottle  of 
nelling  salts  after  he  was 
ed    by    a    line    smash 
k     through     the     box. 
e'd  been  dizzy  for  a  few 
needed  the  smelling 
but   he'd   never   re- 
mbered    to    give    them 
k.     This   spring   Mac, 
trainer,    who   was   no 
rter  than  the  law  de- 
ded.  had  asked  for  his 
lling  salts. 
'They're  all  gone,"  Bud 

slowly. 
The    trainer    blew    up. 
J  gone!     You  can  use 
lling  salts  a  thousand 
and     they're     still 
!" 
Look.  Mac,"  Bud  said 
uietly.    "1  used  them  up." 
The  rest  of  the  club,  in 
e   dressing    room,   were 
ing  at  one  another. 
You  know  that  I  work 
n  a  coal  mine  in  Missis- 
ppi  in  the  off  season,"  Bud 
old  the  trainer.  (ActualK. 
e    was    a    cashier    in    a 
rookston  bowling  alley.) 
"Yeah?" 

"Down  there  we  use 
lule  carts.  We  go  along 
ut  a  mile  down,  see, 
nd  1  shovel  this  cart  full  of 
oal.  Then  I  lead  the  mule 
long  the  slope  and  dump 
he  coal  and  it's  taken  up 
o  the  surface." 

"Yeah?"  The  trainer's 
Mention  was  rapt,  and 
ompletely  trusting. 
"Well,  this  mute,  see, 
cept  balking.  I'd  throw  coal  from  be- 
hind, drag  from  the  front,  do  every- 
hing.  and  the  mule  wouldn't  go." 

"So?"  said  the  trainer,  puzzled  but 
:ager.  "What's  this  got  to  do  with  my 
•melling  salts?" 

"So,"  said  Bud,  "one  day  I  remember 
hese  smelling  salts.  I'd  kept  them  in 
:ase  1  had  dizzy  spells  again.  I  walk  up 
o  this  mule  and  I  shove  the  end  of  the 
jottle  to  the  mule's  nose  and  the  mule 
jreathes  in  the  smelling  salts." 

Yeah,"  said  the  trainer.   "What  hap- 
pened?" 

The  mule  went  like  hell.  But  every 
trip  after  that  he'd  balk  and  I'd  have  to 
use  the  smelling  salts  and  by  the  time 
March  came  around  this  year  there  just 
wasn't  even  a  smell  left  in  that  bottle." 
By  gosh!"  said  the  trainer  in  wonder- 
ment, shaking  his  head  as  he  went  about 
packing  towels  and  equipment. 

THE  third  Maroon  up  bounced  one 
toward  second,  and  the  Grays'  short- 
stop held  Frenchy  on  third  before  he 
forced  the  runner  at  second,  allowing 
the  batter  to  reach  first  on  a  fielder's 
choice.  Gus  socked  a  long  double  to  cen- 
ter and  two  runs  scored.  Joe  was  up 
now,  batting  fifth,  and  Menckendorf 
slipped  out  of  his  belly  pad  and  un- 
buckled his  leg  guards. 

Bud  was  out  in  front  of  the  dugout 
now.  jubilant  at  the  lead  his  mates  were 

Eting  for  him,  yelling:  "Hit  this  one, 
:!   Hit  it!" 

In  the  few  seconds  before  the  pitcher 
began  his  windup,  Menckendorf  re- 
minded himself  without  emphasis  that 
this  was  his  last  day,  that  Joe  had  (con- 
trary to  custom,  really)  given  him  his 
walking  papers  in  advance,  that  after  to- 
day he  wouldn't  know  what  Bud  was  do- 
ing or  what  Gus  was  doing  or  what  Joe 
was  doing.  Later  today  he  would  go 
home  to  the  big  house  in  Minneapolis 
(his  bags  were  already  at  the  bus  termi- 
nal) and  tell  his  mother  and  dad  that 
he'd  been  released.   His  old  room  would 
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For  Fa  I hers  Day 

Be-Kind-To- Animals  Week  is  over; 
No  more  porterhouse  steaks  for  Rover. 
Don't-Beat-Your-Wife  Week  came  and  went; 
Let's-Buy-A-Bicycle  Week  left  its  dent; 
For  there's  not  a  cause  so  obscure  qr  drear 
But  rates  its  tribute  some  time  of  the  year — 
Even  Father  officially  rates  his  Day, 
So  make  the  most  of  it,  Dad,  while  you  may! 
(Coming:  three  hundred  and  sixty-four 
When  oblivion  will  be  yours  once  more.) 


— ETHEL   JACOBSON 


be  waiting  for  him  and  his  mother  would 
make  half  a  ton  of  doughnuts  because 
Menckendorf  loved  doughnuts  and  his 
mother  always  thought  that  if  a  man's 
stomach  was  full  of  food  he  loved,  dam- 
age to  other  parts  of  his  being  or  his  ego 
took  care  of  itself. 

Joe  slapped  a  single  to  left  field  and 
Gus  scored.  The  next  man  up  hit  to 
right  and  the  Grays  yanked  their  pitcher. 
With  men  on  first  and  second,  Mencken- 
dorf hit  a  line  drive  over  the  left-field 
fence,  a  few  feet  foul.  On  the  next  pitch, 
he  caught  the  top  of  a  slow  curve,  and 
the  ball  bounced  in  front  of  him.  The 
pitcher  threw  to  the  shortstop  at  second 
for  one  out  and  the  quick  throw  down 
to  first  was  there  while  Menckendorf 
was  still  two  steps  off  the  bag,  throwing 
his  heavy  thighs  and  knees  out  as  he  ran 
and.  even  in  the  intense  effort,  hearing 
the  groan  from  the  crowd  at  the  quick 
end  to  the  rally. 

Menckendorf  kneeled,  putting  on  his 
leg  guards,  and  there  was  a  hard  lump 
in  his  throat  that  he  couldn't  swallow. 
Why  couldn't  that  foul  have  been  a  few 
feet  closer  in?  Fair,  it  would  have  scored 
three  more  runs.  He  slipped  into  his 
belly  pad  and  trotted  to  the  plate  and 
took  the  ball  from  Anderson,  who'd 
been  warming  up  Bud.  Anderson  didn't 
speak.  He  was  too  young  to  know  much 
about  failure.  Bud  came  down  from  the 
mound  and  Menckendorf  went  out  to 
meet  him. 

"Tough  luck.  Twink,"  Bud  said.  "You 
really  powdered  that  one." 

Menckendorf  smiled  stiffly.  "Let's 
mow  'em  down.  Bud,"  he  said,  and 
turned  back  to  the  plate.  .  .  . 

They  held  the  three-run  lead  for  the 
next  three  innings,  but  were  held  hitless 
themselves  by  the  Grays'  second  pitcher. 
In  the  fifth  Bud  was  nursing  along  a  two- 
hitter  when  one  of  his  curves  failed  to 
break  and  came  in  like  a  balloon  and 
Schull.  without  effort,  dropped  it  into 
the  right-field  stands  for  a  home  run. 

There  was  some   desultory  clapping 


from  the  crowd  for  the 
ease  with  which  Schull  hit, 
and  as  he  rounded  thud  he 
uaved  his  cap  at  the 
crowd,  a  crooked  gun  on 
his  big,  rather  stupid  lace; 
but  as  he  came  down  the 
base  line  Menckendorf 
noticed  that  the  grin  faded 
quickly.  The  only  man  at 
the  plate  to  shake  his  hand 
WM  the  next  batter,  and 
Menckendorf  was  glad 
that  he  was  playing  with 
Joe  and  Bud  and  Gus  and 
the  others;  and  quickly 
again  came  the  thought 
that  this  was  the  last  day. 

The  Grays'  next  man 
singled  to  left  and  went 
to  third  when  an  easy 
grounder  off  the  next  pitch 
took  a  bad  hop  over  the 
shortstop's  shoulder.  The 
men  on  first  and  third  both 
broke  with  the  next  pitch, 
and  Menckendorf  pre- 
tended to  pitch  to  second 
but  threw  to  the  shortstop, 
who  whipped  the  ball  back 
home  fast.  Menckendorf 
kept  a  tight  clutch  on  the 
ball  and  stuck  his  hands 
into  the  flying  spikes  com- 
ing at  him. 

"Out!"  the  umpire  yelled 
with  his  thumb  in  the  air. 
The     runner     disconso- 
lately   dusted    himself   off 
and  limped  away. 

Menckendorf  tossed  the 
ball  back  to  Bud  and 
sucked  at  the  blood  from 
the  gash  on  the  side  of  his 
right  hand.  He  crouched 
to  give  the  signal  for  the 
pitch. 

They  were  getting  into 
the  low  end  of  the  Grays'  batting  order 
now.  Bud  struck  out  the  next  man. 
With  two  out,  the  pressure  was  off  a 
little.  The  runner  on  second  danced 
around  but  Bud  ignored  him  and  threw 
two  curves  past  the  hitter  before  he 
missed  the  corner  for  a  ball.  On  the 
next  pitch  the  batter  hit  a  high  pop 
foul,  and  Menckendorf  whipped  off  his 
mask  and  followed  it  and  thanked  God 
that  it  wasn't  in  the  sun  and  involuntarily 
began  to  circle  under  it  and  then  desper- 


ately realized  he  was  misjudging  it  and 
heard  the  crowd  yelling  and  dived  full 
length  and  caught  the  ball  for  the  third 
out. 

"Make  it  look  tough,  Twinkletoes!" 
yelled  a  deep  voice  from  the  crowd. 
Some  ol  the  tans  were  laughing.  Menck- 
endorf kept  his  head  down  as  he  walked 
to  the  dugOUl  and  looked  up  only  when 
Mini  came  in,  bouncing  on  his  toes 
"You  should  take  that  show  on  the  road, 
Twink,"  he  said.  "I'm  telling  you,  I 
thought  for  a  minute  you  weren't  going 
to  get  it." 

BUD  and  Menckendorf  grinned  at 
each  other.  There  was  a  look  almost 
of  tenderness  in  the  pitcher's  eyes  for  an 
instant  before  he  went  on  down  the 
bench,  kidding  somebody  else.  A  couple 
of  others  met  Menckendorf's  eyes  and 
grinned  but  the  rest,  especially  the  men 
new  to  the  club  this  year,  ignored  the  in- 
cident. Menckendorf  stared  out  at  the 
diamond  and  wiped  the  sweat  and  dust 
from  his  face  with  a  towel.  He  rubbed 
his  big  square  hands  along  his  thighs 
and  noticed  how  dirty  his  uniform  was. 
It  was  always  like  that  after  the  first  cou- 
ple of  innings  of  a  game,  and  that  dive 
for  the  foul  had  added  the  final  touch 
of  grime.  A  good  catcher  would  have  got 
that  foul  easy,  he  thought.  Lots  of  time. 
Marty  would  have  had  it  without  wasting 
a  step.  Marty's  a  good  catcher. 

"How's  the  finger,  Marty?"  he  called 
along  the  dugout. 

Marty,  who  had  been  quiet  and  self- 
conscious  with  Menckendorf  ever  since 
the  news  of  his  release,  smiled  a  grateful 
smile.    "Not  bad,  Al.    Not  bad." 

The  second  time  Menckendorf  came 
up  to  bat,  in  the  last  of  the  fourth,  he 
popped  to  the  second  baseman.  Then  he 
was  crouched  again  behind  the  plate  in 
the  hot  prairie  sun,  and  the  wet  black 
sweat  mark  had  seeped  down  his  shirt  to 
his  belt,  and  his  mitt  was  thumping  with 
the  warmup  pitches.  Bud  threw  one  very 
high,  and,  as  Menckendorf  trotted  back 
to  the  screen  for  it,  conscious  of  the  ef- 
fort of  moving  these  heavy  awkward 
legs,  he  remembered  the  time  a  girl  be- 
hind the  screen  had  asked  her  escort, 
"Why  do  they  call  him  Twink?" 

He  remembered  the  male  voice. 
"Short  for  Twinkletoes."  And  then  the 
mingled  laughter.  They  couldn't  know 
that  he'd  heard,  because  baseball  crowds 
don't  understand  the  inverted  acoustics 
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which  will  allow  a  player  to  ignore  the 
huge  roars  and  hear  only  the  small  clear 
voices. 

Crouched  there  behind  the  plate  while 
the  umpire  whisked  it  clean  and  a  batter 
rhythmically  tapped  his  bat  first  on  one 
foot  and  then  on  the  other,  Mencken- 
dorf grinned  wryly.  Twinkletoes. 

Strike,  ball,  foul,  single  to  left,  stolen 
base,  fly  to  right,  strike,  strike,  strike, 
ball,  strike,  ball  .  .  . 

THE  innings  went  on.  They  were  get- 
ting to  Bud  a  little  and  in  the  seventh 
added  another  run  and  in  the  eighth  tied 
the  score.  Three  all,  one  out,  men  on 
first  and  second.  The  pitcher  who'd  held 
the  Maroons  scoreless  since  the  first  was 
coming  up  to  bat  when  the  Grays'  man- 
ager made  his  decision.  He  sent  in  a 
pinch  hitter,  gambling  on  taking  the  lead 
now  and  then  holding  the  Maroons  with 
a  new  pitcher  in  their  last  two  times  at 
bat.  Immediately,  a  pitcher  began  warm- 
ing up  in  the  Grays'  bull  pen.  The  pinch 
hitter  lined  one  to  first,  Gus  doubled  the 
runner  off  the  bag,  and  the  side  was  re- 
tired. 

Bud  didn't  have  much  of  a  grin  when 
he  came  off  the  mound  that  time.  He 
sat  swearing  vigorously  to  himself  at  one 
end  of  the  bench  as  Gus  fanned,  yelled 
when  Joe  rattled  a  double  off  the  wall, 
groaned  when  the  new  pitcher,  another 
left-hander,  picked  Joe  off  second  and 
then  got  the  next  batter  on  a  long  fly. 
Menckendorf,  who'd  removed  his  leg 
guards,  put  them  back  on  hastily  and  ran 
out  to  the  plate. 

This  time  his  practice  throw  to  sec- 
ond, from  the  crouch,  was  on  the  mark, 
and  he  felt  good  and  added  his  deep 
shout  to  the  peppery  yells  of  the  infield- 
ers.  Hold  them  now,  and  then  he'd  be 
first  man  up  in  the  last  of  the  ninth  and 
even  if  the  Maroons  couldn't  score 
there'd  be  the  tenth  with  the  top  of  the 
batting  order  coming  up.  And  maybe  he 
would  score.  It  would  be  his  last  time  to 
bat,  his  last  stop  before  the  blank  win- 
dow of  the  bus  and  the  flowing  flat 
countryside  as  he  rode  home  alone. 
Something  to  remember  .  .  . 

Bud  got  his  stuff  back,  as  he  often  did 
when  the  heat  was  really  on.  Sometimes 
he'd  strike  out  five  and  six  men  in  a  row 
at  the  end  of  a  game  after  seeming  to 
have  blown  up  in  the  middle  innings,  and 


Menckendorf  had  a  feeling  this  was  g 
ing  to  be  one  of  those  times.  Bud  strut 
out  the  first  man,  and  Twink  roared  e 
couragement  and  pounded  his  mitt  ar 
argued  with  the  umpire  over  a  close 
and  they  got  the  second  one  by  a  str 
out  too.  The  third  man  walked,  but 
the  first  pitch  to  Schull,  the  next  batt 
Twink  fired  from  his  crouch;  and, 
though  his  throw  was  high,  the  run 
had  hesitated  and  Gus  caught  him 
the  bag  for  the  third  out.  .  .  . 

In  his  mother's  dining  room  (he 
ways  pictured  himself  as  a  boy,  at  ho 
no  man,  an  oversize  boy)  maybe 
team  would  come  in  someday  on  the 
north  or  south,  and  they  would  all 
baseball  and  old  times  and  ask  T 
what  he  was  doing.  Mother  and 
would  laugh  with  delight  at  his  nic 
name,  and  Bud  would  kid  Mother 
tell  her  that  Twink  used  to  fire  water  pi: 
tols  at  passing  motorists  from  the  bi 
and  that  was  why  no  other  team  in  th 
league  would  have  him.  The  long  dininj 
room  table  would  be  set  with  coffe 
and  platters  of  doughnuts,  and  Mart 
wouldn't  feel  so  hot,  eating  them,  tx 
cause  he'd  be  thinking  that  he  and  Ar 
derson  really  had  taken  Twink's  job 
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AS  HE  stripped  off  his  pads  in  front  c 
_f\  the  dugout,  to  get  ready  to  ba 
Twink  caught  Marty's  eye  and  grinnec 

"Nice  throw,  Twink,"  Marty  called. 

Menckendorf  was  trembling  a  little 
swinging  three  bats  briefly  and  then  pick 
ing  one  and  stepping  into  the  batter' 
box  with  his  normal  left-handed  stanc 
and  then  stepping  swiftly  back  out  agair 

A  thought  had  just  come  to  him.  Th 
pitcher  was  a  left-hander  and  Twin! 
hadn't  hit  against  him  before,  since  he'< 
come  in  the  eighth.  In  Legion  ball,  whei 
Twink  was  playing  his  best  baseball,  he'i  " 
been  a  switch  hitter.  He'd  switched  som 
in  semipro,  too;  batting  left  against  right 
handers  and  right  against  left-handers 
getting  the  advantage  of  having  the  bal 
cross  to  him.  He'd  done  it  the  first  yea  ' 
here,  until  the  day  a  sports  writer  wrot< 
tersely  that  Menckendorf  should  concen  ; m 
trate  on  learning  how  to  hit  from  on< 
side  before  he  tried  hitting  from  both 
It  was  the  same  sports  writer,  older  anc 
more  tolerant  now,  who'd  written  ai 
affectionate  farewell  column  about  hin 
in  this  morning's  paper. 
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"Oh,  boy!  You  oughta 
see  Charley!  That 
little  stinker!  Think  I 
musta  broke  his  jaw!" 


"No,  nothing  serious.  I  was  won- 
dering about  Charley  .  .  .  Not  a 
scratch,  eh?  They  had  a  fight 
.  .  ,  Thought  you  knew  about  it" 
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["wink  rubbed  his  hands  in  the  dirt, 
itched  his  grip  on  the  bat,  and  stepped 
foss    the    plate    to    bat    right-handed 
ist  the  southpaw. 

Sere  was  an  instant  of  silence  fol- 

ed  by  Bud's  yell  to  the  pitcher,  "Yay! 

^11  outwit  you.  you  dumb  southpaw!'' 

ae   first   pitch   was   a   ball.    Twink 

jwded  the  plate,  hunched  over  it,  his 

ad  a  blank  except  for  a  racing  con- 

[ousness  of  excitement. 

ae  second  pitch  was  a  ball.    There 
no  signal  from  Joe  about  what  to 

e  third  pitch  was  a  cripple  and 
vink  leaned  into  it  and  as  he  dropped 
bat  and  started  to  run  he  saw  it  soar- 
g  toward  the  scoreboard  in  left  center, 
■uncing  along  as  he  rounded  first.   He 

mbered  that  once  Gus  had  got  a 
>me  run  inside  the  park  on  the  same 
bd  of  hit.  He  noticed  with  a  piece  of 
s  e\e  that  the  center  fielder  was  bend- 
g  for  the  ball  as  he  neared  second.  He 
lew  that  two  poor  hitters  were  coming 
)  next  for  the  Maroons.  He  thought  as 
:  rounded  second  that,  if  he  made  third, 
long  fly  from  either  of  them  or  even  a 
:ep  infield  grounder  might  bring  him 
>me  with  the  winning  run. 
He  forgot  for  the  instant  that  he  was 
winkletoes  Menckendorf  and  not  Jesse 
wens.  He  saw  Joe's  upraised  palms 
hen  he  was  so  far  along  the  base  line 
lat  he  was  lost  anyway  and  then  he  was 
udding  laboriously  down  on  the 
inched  figure  of  Schull.  The  long 
:ave  from  the  outfield  bounced  once — 
hull  wheeled  quickly  to  tag  him — he 
as  sliding  for  the  base — 
He  was  seeing  the  umpire's  hands  flat- 
ned  toward  the  ground  to  signal  him 
ife  while  Schull  reached  down  to  pick 
p  the  ball  he  had  neglected  to  catch 
efore  he  tagged  the  runner. 
And  he  was  seeing  Joe's  face  white  for 
second  before  he  grinned  a  slow  grin, 
alf  of  amusement  and  half  of  astonish- 
lent,  and  turned  toward  his  men  in  the 
ugout,  shaking  his  head  while  he 
lapped  his  hands  and  yelled  at  the  next 
lan  up  to  bat. 

And  he  was  listening  to  the  razzing 
chull  was  getting  from  Bud  and  the 
thers — listening  with  an  embarrass- 
ment that  he  recognized  as  sympathy 
or  this  other  man  who,  despite  his  mag- 
lificent  hitting,  was  in   some   ways  an 
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even  greater  dub  than  Twinkletoes 
Menckendorf. 

He  was  thinking:  A  fast  runner  would 
have  made  third  easy;  a  good  ballplayer 
would  have  caught  Joe's  signal  soon 
enough  to  stay  at  second;  here  I  am  at 
third  and  I  can  score  the  winning  run. 

The  batter,  eighth  in  the  line-up,  a 
shortstop  who  was  hitting  .211,  nine 
points  less  than  Menckendorf,  slapped  a 
fly  to  center  field,  and  Twink  scored  the 
winning  run  with  another  slide.  And 
even  in  the  midst  of  the  cloud  of  dust, 
while  Bud  was  hauling  him  to  his  feet 
and  Joe  was  thumping  him  on  the  be- 
hind, he  was  thinking:  A  good  man 
would  have  been  home  without  a  slide. 

THEN  he  straightened  up.  Some  of 
the  fans  were  yelling  at  him  through 
the  wire.  There  was  affection  and  good 
humor  in  what  they  said  and  the  way 
they  said  it.  Twink  walked  through  the 
passage  under  the  creaking  stands  into 
the  dressing  room  and  yelled  back  and 
forth  in  the  showers  with  the  others, 
none  of  them  mentioning  that  this  was 
good-by  except  Bud.  who  had  dressed 
quickly  to  join  Belle  and  came  up  to 
Menckendorf  and  said  in  a  low  voice, 
"Belle  and  me,  we'll  see  you  at  the  bus, 
Twink." 

Half  dressed  for  the  street,  he  stopped 
and  opened  his  senses  to  remember  the 
smell  of  sweaty  bodies  and  liniment, 
and  the  clatter  of  lockers  and  the  beef- 
ing of  the  shortstop  because  that  bad 
hop  in  the  fifth  had  been  scored  as  an 
error  against  him:  the  wet  towels  on  the 
floor;  Marty,  silent,  with  his  hand  out- 
stretched; brief  words  of  good-by  as 
players  hurried  outside  to  meet  their 
girls;  the  audible  counting  of  Mac,  the 
trainer,  as  he  checked  in  from  the  clean- 
ers a  bundle  of  road  uniforms  for  use 
next  week;  the  look  of  Joe  as  he  grinned 
with  his  lips  compressed  and  shook  his 
head  with  the  same  amazement  every 
time  he  caught  Twink's  eye;  the  wet 
plank  floors;  two  naked,  lean,  brown 
kids  throwing  soap  at  each  other  and 
laughing.  He  slipped  on  his  jacket  and 
picked  up  his  bag  and  looked  around  at 
it  all.  carefully  and  without  hurry,  be- 
cause although  his  bus  was  leaving  for 
the  south  in  an  hour  and  he  wanted  to  be 
sure  to  catch  it.  this  was  all  disappearing 
and  he  must  remember.  the  end 


Know-how 

makes  them 

Better ! 
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Champions  develop  "know-how" 
through  experience  and  painstaking 
effort.  That's  true  of  Kelly's  new  Super 
Flex,  the  greatest  improvement  in  55 
years  of  better  tire  making. 

Super  Flex  is  safer.  Hundreds  of  deep- 
cut  cross  slots  insure  quick,  straight-line 
stops.  More  working  rubber  is  on  the 
road.  A  stronger  cord  body  provides 
extra  protection  against  injury. 

Super  Flex  is  smoother-riding.  Greater 


size  permits  a  greater  volume  of  air  at 
lower  pressure  .  .  .  irons  out  road  bumps 
.  .  .  gives  riders  extra  cushioning. 

And  it's  economical.  Improved  construc- 
tion delivers  extra  thousands  of  worry- 
free  miles  at  no  extra  cost. 

Enjoy  this  safer,  softer  Super  Flex  on 
your  present  car.  Ask  your  Kelly  Dealer 
about  his  attractive  changeover  deal. 

THE    KELLY-SPRINGFIELD    TIRE   COMPANY 
CUMBERLAND,   MARYLAND 


PROVED    AND    IMPROVED    FOR     55    YEARS! 
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I  WEAR 
FALSE  TEETH 

yet  my  mouth  feels 
fresh,  dean  and  cool 
No"DENTURE  BREATH^ 

tor  tt\e 


*"A  Polident  bath  always 
leaves  my  dental  plates  clean 
and  fresh  tasting.  I  never 
worry  about  Denture  Breath. 
It's  wonderful!" 

Mr.  J.  G.  W.,  Kehoka,  Mo. 


When  plates  taste  bad— feel  hot  and 
heavy  in  your  mouth,  watch  out  for 
Denture  Breath.  False  teeth  need  the 
special  care  of  a  special  denture 
cleanser— Polident.  For  a  smile  that 
sparkles  ...  for  a  mouth  that  feels 
cool,  clean  and  fresh  ...  for  freedom 
from  worry  about  Denture  Breath 
.  . .  soak  your  plates  in  Polident 
every  day.  Costs  only  about  a 
cent  a  day  to  use. 


NO  BRUSHING 

Soak  plate  or  bridge 
daily — fifteen  minutes 
or  more — in  a  fresh, 
cleansing  solution  of 
Polident  and  water. 


P0LIDCI1T 

RECOMMENDED  BY  MORE  DENTISTS 
THAN  ANY  OTHER  DENTURE  CLEANSER 


Amazing  New  Cream  Holds  Tighter.  Longer 
than  anything  you've  ever  tried  or  double 
your  money  back    POLI*GRIP 

Mad*  andguorant—dby  POLIDENT 


would  have  no  trouble  in  taking  Effie 
away  from  Otis  Riley.  .  .  . 

I  thought  my  mother  never  was  going 
to  get  up  and  get  breakfast  that  Sunday 
morning.  It  wasn't  that  I  was  hungry  and 
wanted  to  eat.  I  wanted  to  get  started 
with  Effie's  pa's  cane,  and  I  did  not  want 
to  stir  up  any  nosiness  by  leaving  before 
the  rest  of  the  folks  got  up. 

Even  as  it  was,  my  mother  took  no- 
tice. She  wanted  to  know  how  1  came 
to  get  up  without  her  pulling  me  out  of 
bed.  I  said  just  because,  and  she  looked 
at  me  like  she  was  wondering  could  I  be 
losing  my  mind.  She  put  her  finger  un- 
der my  chin  and  lifted  it  and  said: 

"Joe,  I  have  been  aiming  to  ask  you 
something." 

I  said  "What?" 

She  said,  "Why  on  earth  you  been  out 
so  much  at  night  lately — and  why  you 
carrying  in  shoulderloads  of  green  dog- 
wood sticks?" 

I  said,  "I'm  just  hunting  me  a  good 
cane.  With  all  the  bitin'  dogs  'tween  here 
and  the  schoolhouse,  a  person  ought  to 
have  a  cane." 

I  don't  think  she  believed  that.  From 
the  best  I  could  tell,  I'd  puzzled  my 
mother  for  the  first  time  in  my  fife,  and 
as  I  walked  down  the  river  road  with  my 
cane,  I  glanced  back  and  saw  her  stand- 
ing in  the  door,  watching  me. 

But  I  couldn't  think  about  that  any 
more.  I  had  to  start  looking  out  for 
Effie's  pa's  flock  of  geese,  and  when  I 
turned  around  a  bunch  of  willow  bushes, 
I  saw  them  way  down  the  river  road. 

THEY  seemed  at  peace  with  all  the 
world.  They  were  resting  on  the 
ground  under  a  wild-cherry  tree,  and  they 
all  had  their  heads  tucked  under  their 
wings  except  this  one  old  gander — and 
he  had  his  head  up  and  was  looking  up 
and  down  the  river  road. 

I  thought  maybe  a  goose'd  be  smart 
enough  to  know  this  was  Sunday  and 
that  I  wouldn't  be  on  my  way  to  school. 

But  anyway,  whether 
they  knew  it  was  Sunday  or 
not,  the  old  gander  saw  me 
at  about  the  same  time  I 
saw  him.  He  let  go  with  a 
mean  honk  that  echoed  far 
up  and  down  the  river.  It 
was  enough  to  wake  up  ev- 
ery goose  in  ten  miles. 

Then  the  other  geese 
took  their  heads  from  un- 
der their  wings,  got  up  and 
huddled  around  the  old 
gander.  It  looked  like  he 
was  the  leader  of  the  flock 
and  they  took  combat  or- 
ders from  him. 

They  didn't  honk  loud 
now,  but  only  huddled  and 
chuckled  and  muttered. 
The  best  I  could  tell  from 
goose  language,  they  were 
getting  set,  and  each  goose 
was  being  told  where  to 
bite  me  on  the  legs. 

They  began  to  whet  their 
bills,  and  it  sounded  some- 
thing like  when  you  whet 
a  mowing  scythe  with  a 
flint  rock.  Then  they'd  try 
their  bills  on  the  grass  un- 
der the  wild-cherry  tree. 

They  came  out  in  the 
middle  of  the  road  where 
the  hot  sunshine  beat 
down,  and  in  single  file 
they  came  to  meet  me.  The 
old  gander  led  the  charge, 
but  he  was  quiet.  I  won- 
dered if  they  kind  of 
dreaded  me  since  I  was 
growing  up  now,  and 
maybe  it  wouldn't  be  so 
easy  to  take  a  billful  of  the 


THE  MAGIC  CANE 
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calf  of  my  leg  as  it  used  to  be — or 
whether  it  was  a  solemn  moment  like 
when  soldiers  start  to  go  over  the  top  or 
take  a  machine-gun  nest.  But  of  course, 
I  couldn't  tell  for  sure  what  was  passing 
through  the  minds  of  the  geese.  I  only 
knew  the  battle  was  shaping  up.  They 
didn't  move  to  the  right  nor  the  left,  but 
pressed  straight  toward  me.  Once,  I 
stopped  and  considered. 

I  decided  that  there  was  no  reason 
why  a  person  should  keep  on  being  run 
over  by  a  flock  of  geese  and  driven  out 
of  the  road.  This  was  a  public  highway, 
and  I  had  heard  people  say  it  was  against 
the  law  even  to  shoot  a  gun  across  the 
public  highway.  I  remembered  in  my 
history  books  about  men  and  rulers  and 
kings  and  nations  coming  to  the  end  of 
their  patience.  I  remembered  the  words 
of  Patrick  Henry  when  he  said,  "Why 
stand  we  here  idle?  Our  chains  are  al- 
ready forged.  Their  clanking  may  be 
heard  on  the  plains  of  Boston." 

I  remembered  the  history  books  called 
them  fighting  words.  And  if  Patrick 
Henry  could  throw  words  like  that  at 
England,  why  should  I  let  a  flock  of  geese 
drive  me  off  the  public  highway? 

With  these  thoughts  boiling  up,  and 
the  geese  coming  at  me,  I  tried  Effie's 
pa's  dogwood  cane  for  swing  and  bal- 
ance. My  first  thought  was  to  stand  in 
the  middle  of  the  road  and  crack  the  old 
gander  on  top  of  the  head  with  the  dog- 
wood cane.  But  then  other  thoughts 
came  that  kind  of  upset  that  plan — 
thoughts  of  the  hereafter,  and  turning 
the  other  cheek,  and  the  sin  of  aggres- 
sors, and  things  eternal  and  in  the  heav- 
ens. I  decided  if  there  was  to  be  any  sin 
connected  with  this  battle  with  this  flock 
of  geese,  I  would  wash  my  hands  and 
put  all  the  blood  on  the  geese. 

So  I  turned  and  broke  to  run,  and, 
naturally,  that  was  to  the  advantage  of 
the  geese,  'cause  that  turns  the  calves  of 
your  legs  to  them,  and  that's  their  choice 
meat.   Besides  you  can't  outrun  a  goose 
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— they  can  come  up  partly  on  win 
of  half  fly  and  half  run.  Pretty  so 
old  gander  had  his  bill  full  of  the 
my  leg.  His  reinforcements  coi 
fast,  and  I  half  turned,  and  let  hir 
one  little  crack  on  top  of  the  hea 
went  down  and  started  floppin 
bouncing  up  and  down  there  in  th< 
and  the  other  geese  seemed  to  q 
and  started  marching  a  circle 
their  dying  leader.  I  stood  bac 
watched. 

BUT  I  couldn't  stand  long.  No 
who  might  come  in  sight.   I  g 
that  maybe  that  very  day  Effie's  pa 
take  a  notion  to  count  his  geese,  a 
being  the  only  boy  in  the  neighbc 
seen  to  be  up  this  early  of  a  S 
morning,  there  was  no  telling  wb 
hereafter  of  the  thing  might  be. 
picked  up  the  old  gander  and  fo 
hollow  stump  and  put  him  in  it. 
tried  to  throw  the  feathers  out 
road  where  the  old  warrior  had  fit 
But  you  can't  do   any  good   thr 
feathers,  and  they  floated  back  a 
and  I  stuck  them  in  my  pocket. 

The  rest  of  the  geese  circled  the 
stump  and  quarreled  a  while  am 
went  on  off  to  the  river  and  star 
float  with  the  summer  blossoms 
water.   I  started  on  down  the  roa 
something  made  me  stop  and  coi 
I  thought  maybe  this  was  not  the  h< 
ble  thing  I  was  doing.   Maybe  I  : 
go  back  to  the  stump  and  get  th< 
goose  and  take  it  to  Effie's  pa  alon; 
this  magic  cane.  But  before  I  got  b< 
the  stump,  I  remembered  sometbAt.  Tru 
my  history  book  about  another  bo; 
got  into  trouble  on  account  of  a  bo 
had  borrowed.  It  rained  on  the  boc    gEffi 
this  boy  had  done  the  honorable 
and  took  the  wet  book  back — and  b 
rewarded  for  his  honesty  by  beii   (Otis  tr 
lowed  to  pull  fodder  for  three 
days  for  that  one  book — when  t 
nobody  can  help  it  raining. 

No,  I  wouldn't  try 
like  Abraham  Lincc 
wasn't  giving  any  th    ■;>■.■. 


FROM  MAMIE  L.  FLEMING,  SPARLAND,  ILL. 


FROM  HOWARD  M.  PRATT,  GOSHEN,  N.H. 
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to  being  President  an; 
and  I  sat  down  on  a  I 
the   road   and   consi 
some  more.  I  could  ni 
member   anything   b 
history  books — in  aj 
acts  of  mankind — th:1 
actly    compared    witl'    ■  • 
case,  but  I  did  reme   j 
certain  cases  where 
ter    and    misfortune 
turned  out  to  favor  tb 
fortunate. 

I    remembered 
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boy  named  Grant,  v 
mother  didn't  have 
butter  for  breakfast 
morning  and  she  had 
the  boy  out  of  bed  an« 
him  off  to  the  store  t 
butter,  and  the  boy 
pened  to  see  the  mo 
paper  where  there  w. 
opening  at  West  Poin 
went  around  and  wol 
the  congressman  and 
before  any  of  the 
boys  saw  it.  I  though 
was  good  luck  for  G 
and  that  it  had  come 
or  less  out  of  disaster 
couldn't  imagine  any 
worse  than  his  ma  pi 
him  out  of  bed  that  ea 
the  morning.  Consid 
that  out  of  Grant's  dis 
he  had  a  turning  poi 
his  life  that  enabled  h: 
help  Abraham  Li) 
save  the  Union,  there 
no  telling  what  this 
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"From  what  I  hear  from  the  outside,  we'll  look 
back  on  this  as  the  happiest  time  of  our  lives" 


•  IHDIK   *(* 


■.  id  i 

ae  -   e  might  amount  to  in  my  own  career. 

>,  I  considered  how  to  make  the  dead 

>e  turn  out  to  my  advantage.   I  fig- 

1  with  the  fighting  goose  dead  in  the 

ip  and  the  others  having  retreated  to 

on  the  river,  the  road  was  prac- 

open  for  me  to  walk  by  Effie's 

of  mornings  and  carry  her  books 

100I. 

ut  there  was  one  thing  that  still  both- 

-  J  me.  There  was  still  this  Otis  Riley. 

eemed  to  me  that  me  and  Otis  both 

i  Id  not  be  happy  with  taking  turns  at 

1  rying  EfhVs  books.  I  just  had  to  fig- 

l    some  plan  out  to  break  Otis  Riley 

iy.  I  remembered  what  Effie  had  said 

^ut  Otis  trying  so  hard  to  find  her  pa  a 

k-savin'  cane.   So  I  took  the  cane  I 

'  1  cracked  the  goose  in  the  head  with 

ran  across  the  ridge  and  whistled  Otis 

ey  out  of  bed.   He  got  up  and  came 

to  the  fence,  stuffing  his  shirttail  in 

britches  as  he  came. 

al4pe  thought  struck  me  not  to  let  Otis 

f  the  magic  cane  until  after  I  had  felt 

4n  out,  and  so  I  hid  the  cane  in  the  tall 

•eds 

.  if  Otis,"  I  said,  "you  know  what  today 

-i*Sunday,"  said  Otis.    "Why?" 

J  ""<fWhat  else  besides  Sunday?"  I  said. 
"SDtis    scratched    his    head.     "I    don't 
low."  he  said. 

;  [  said,  "Ain't  you  been  searchin'  the 
Jiods  for  a  birthday  present?" 
"Oh,"  said  Otis,  "it's  Effie's  pa's  birth- 

x  J  y.    Yeah,  her  pa  has  miseries  in  his 
l  :k  when  he  stoops  over  to  pick  up 
:  ngs,  but  they  ain't  no  such  a  cane  in 
Jpse  mountains  as  her  pa  wants." 

They  is,  too,"  I  said.   "I  found  one. 

-.:  Mm  much'll  you  gimme  for  it  and  you 
ia  take  it  to  her  pa?" 
"Shucks,  I  ain't  got  no  money,"  Otis 

i  yi.  "Let's  see  the  cane." 

REACHING  over  in  the  weeds,  I  got 

:  •*%.  the   cane   and   stepped   on   it   and 

cd  Otis  how  it  was  crooked  in  the 

•  frjht  places  so  as  to  jump  back  up  in 

-4ur  hand  when  you  stepped  on  it,  and 

Gfis'  eyes  widened. 

T  got  my  dog,  old  Bounce,"  Otis  said, 

.  *knd  I  got  my  .22  rifle." 

"Aw,  I  don't  aim  to  hold  you  up  for 
jj &  e  cane,"  1  told  him.  "You  can  have  it 
i'3  ieaper'n  your  dog  or  your  .22  rifle,  and 
r 'd  hi  don't  need  a  penny  of  money.  There. 
in  ry  it.  Step  on  it." 
::<*  Otis  took  the  cane  and  stepped  on  it 
i  id  it  curled  back  up  to  his  hands. 
Ji  That'd  sure  be  a  back-saver  for  her 
*a,  wouldn't  it?"  he  said. 
"Best  cane  since  Moses,"  I  said. 
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"What  I  gotta  do?"  said  Otis. 

"Only  carry  a  dead  goose  to  Effie's 
pa,"  I  said,  "and  give  him  his  cane  along 
with  his  dead  goose.  Effie's  pa's  old  gan- 
der bit  me  and  I  hit  him  on  top  of  the 
head  with  this  magic  cane.  I  hadn't  any 
idea  a  goose  was  that  easy  killed.  And  I 
was  just  thinkin'  that  with  you  bein'  in 
good  standin'  with  Effie  and  her  pa  on 
account  of  you  been  searchin'  the  woods 
for  a  back-savin'  cane  for  him,  he 
wouldn't  say  a  word  if  you  took  his  dead 
goose  to  him." 

"Sure,"  Otis  said.   "That's  easy." 

"But  remember,"  I  said,  "you  gotta 
tell  him  his  gander  bit  you  and  you  killed 
him,  see?" 

Otis  scratched  his  head  again.  "I  ain't 
sure  about  that  part  of  it,"  Otis  said. 
"Ever  notice  Effie's  pa's  arms?  Big  as 
fence  posts  and  hairy  as  stumps  in  a  bam- 
boo patch." 

"Yeah,"  I  said,  "but  you  still  a  minor, 
Otis.  You  ain't  in  six  years  of  bein'  a  man 
yet,  and  it's  agin  the  law  for  a  man  to  hit 
a  boy,  same  as  it's  agin  the  law  for  you 
to  shoot  across  the  public  highway  with 
your  .22  rifle." 

Otis  said,  "Why  didn't  you  take  him 
the  goose  and  the  cane?" 

"Because,"  I  said.  "The  flock  of  geese 
was  lay  in'  for  me  by  the  road.  You  see  I 
ain't  liked  around  their  house,  not  even 
by  the  geese,  but  you  got  a  stand-in  down 
there." 

Otis  acted  a  little  cold  to  the  idea,  and 
said  there  was  no  telling  what  attitude 
her  pa  might  take  with  respect  to  the  dead 
goose. 

"But  it  could  make  you  great,"  I  said. 
"Ain't  ever  been  but  one  other  cane  like 
this.  Moses  had  it.  Remember?  And 
remember  that  Pharaoh  was  Moses'  step- 
grandpa,  and  Pharaoh  had  great  magi- 
cians who  could  turn  their  canes  into 
snakes  and  make  'em  crawl.  But  know 
what?  Moses  went  out  in  the  woods  and 
found  a  cane  that  he  could  turn  into  a 
snake  and  it  swallowed  his  grandpa's 
cane-snakes." 

"Where's  the  dead  goose?"  said  Otis, 
and  1  told  him  in  a  hollow  stump  by  the 
road.  He  tore  out  back  to  the  house  to 
comb  his  hair  and  change  his  shirt  and  I 
waited. 

Then  we  went  to  the  stump  and  got  the 
dead  goose  out,  and  Otis  put  it  across  his 
shoulder,  holding  it  by  the  feet,  and  he 
took  the  magic  cane  in  the  other  hand, 
and  I  stood  and  watched  him  go  off  down 
the  river  road  toward  Effie's  pa's  house. 
I  turned  and  started  walking  slow  back 
along  the  river  road,  thinking  I  had  just 
done  a  smart  piece  of  maneuvering.   I 


figured  you  had  to  be  pretty  crafty  to 
>lnlt  a  dead  goose  from  your  shoulder  to 
the  shoulder  of  somebody  else.  .  .  . 
It  all  seemed  so  good,  I  just  sat  down 

00  a  mossy  rock  by  the  river  and  for  a 
long  time  1  watched  the  summertime 
blossom  petals  float  slow  on  the  still,  deep 
water  1  thought  of  my  girl,  Effie,  and 
from  where  I  sat,  it  looked  like  1  had 
cleared  the  road.  I  couldn't  imagine  any- 
thing else  but  what  her  pa  would  blow  up 
when  Otis  told  him  he  had  killed  his 
goose,  and  thai  DC  would  run  Otis  olf  the 
place,  and  tell  him  to  stay  off  Under  the 
circumstances,  Otis  wouldn't  be  coming 
by  of  mornings  to  carry  Effie's  books  and 
walk  with  her  to  school. 

AFTER  a  long  time,  I  got  up  and  mo- 
L  seyed  off  slow  toward  home.  It  was 
up  toward  noon  when  I  got  back  to  the 
house.  The  door  was  locked  and  my 
mother  was  gone.  I  couldn't  imagine 
what  had  happened,  as  she  had  said  noth- 
ing about  leaving  that  day. 

I  could  not  get  in  the  house,  and  I  was 
hungry  now.  1  eat  some  sweet  cherries 
from  the  tall  sweet-cherry  tree,  and  then 
got  down  and  lay  on  the  ground  in  the 
shade  of  the  cherry  tree,  and  dreamed  of 
my  girl,  Effie,  and  the  great  thing  I  had 
done  for  her  pa  in  finding  him  a  magic 
cane,  with  him  not  even  knowing  I  had 
found  it — and  it  could  always  be  a  secret 
feeling  of  a  kind  in  my  heart. 

But  as  the  day  wore  on,  I  got  lonesome. 

1  even  wondered  what  had  happened 
down  at  Effie's  that  day,  and  how  she  and 
Otis  might  be  spending  the  day,  or  had 
Otis  come  home  yet.  I  got  up  and  mean- 
dered over  to  Otis'  house  to  whistle  him 
out  again,  and  see  if  Effie's  pa  had  hit  him 
or  run  him  off. 

But  when  I  whistled  at  Otis'  house,  no- 
body answered  except  Otis'  dog,  old 
Bounce.  He  came  out  and  greeted  me, 
and  I  played  with  him  a  while,  and  then 
came  back  home. 

About  dark,  my  mother  came  home. 

"Effie's  pa  had  a  birthday  today,"  she 
said,  "and  they  had  him  a  big  birthday 
dinner,  and  they  called  up  and  wanted 
me  to  come  have  dinner  with  them,  and 
Otis  Riley's  folks  were  all  there,  and  we 
had  the  grandest  time!  They  phoned  for 
me  to  come." 

"Did  you  see  Otis  and  Effie?  What 
were  they  doing?"  I  asked. 

"Oh,  Otis  took  Effie  to  church,"  my 
mother  said.  "Effie's  pa  sure  is  putting  a 
lot  of  store  by  Otis  Riley.  Know  what? 
Otis  killed  Effie's  pa's  old  gander  this 
morning,  and  it  sure  pleased  the  old  man 
the  way  Otis  acted  about  it.  Instead  of 
hiding  the  dead  goose  like  some  boys 
would  do,  why  Otis  upped  with  it  on  his 
shoulder  and  carried  it  to  the  old  man, 
which  the  old  man  says  shows  the  kind  of 
stuff  Otis  Riley's  got  in  him. 

"And  what's  more,"  my  mother  went 
on,  "Effie's  pa  had  lost  his  cane,  and  that 
boy,  Otis  Riley,  actually  searched  the 
woods — just  like  you  did — until  he  had 
found  the  kind  of  a  cane  the  old  man 
wanted.  It's  a  crooked  cane,  and  the  old 
man  showed  me  how  he  could  step  on  it 
and  it  would  jump  back  up  in  his  hands 
in  case  he  dropped  it,  and  it  saves  him 
the  misery  of  bending  his  back." 

"And  didn't  he  blame  Otis  none  for 
killing  his  goose?" 

"Goodness,  no,"  my  mother  said.  "The 
old  man  said  it  reminded  him  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  when  he  took  back  the 
ounce  of  tea.  Besides,  him  and  Effie  both 
said  they  had  been  expecting  somebody 
would  have  to  knock  that  old  gander  in 
the  head,  he  was  so  bad  to  fight,  and  he 
said  the  cane  Otis  brought  him  was  the 
most  magical  cane  since  the  days  of 
Moses. 

"And  oh,  yes.  Here."  my  mother  said. 
"Here's  a  sandwich  Effie  sent  you.  I 
know  you  ain't  had  a  bite  to  eat  today!" 

I  took  the  sandwich,  and  I  was  hungry 
in  the  stomach  and  in  the  heart — but  I 
could  not  swallow  a  bite  of  it,  for  it  was 
roast  goose.  the  end 
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Summer  Coolers 


By  CHARLOTTE  ADAMS 


ICE,  INGENUITY  AND  THESE  RECIPES  WILL  HELP  BEAT  THE  SEASONS  HEAT 


DURING  these  hot  days  you'll  be  serving  a  lot 
of  cold  drinks — iced  tea  and  coffee  and  all 
the  rest  of  them.    So  here  are  some  hints 
you  should  remember: 

Iced  tea  should  be  made  by  brewing  a  strong 
essence,  diluting  with  cold  water  to  taste,  and  pour- 
ing over  lots  of  ice.  You  can  add  a  few  sprigs  of 
mint  to  it  if  you  like. 

Iced  coffee  is  properly  made  by  pouring  freshly 
made,  strong  coffee  over  plenty  of  ice.  For  a  rich 
touch,  add  whipped  cream. 


White  wine  with  soda  is  one  of  the  most  deli- 
cately cooling  of  all  drinks.  Then  there's  the  whole 
Collins  family.  A  good  Collins  is  made  by  com- 
bining the  juice  of  one-half  lemon  or  lime  (or  the 
equivalent  amount  of  canned  or  bottled  juice) ,  with 
sugar  to  taste,  and  adding  one  and  a  half  ounces 
of  gin,  rum  or  whisky.  Add  plenty  of  ice,  and 
fill  the  glass  with  soda  water.  Eliminate  the  liquor 
and  you  have  a  lemonade  or  limeade  for  the  young- 
sters. 

The  tall,  frosty  mint  julep  is  not  to  be  forgotten, 

DRAWING  BY  RENO  BIONDI 


either,  and  this  drink  is  properly  made  with  boi 
bon  whisky.  And  of  course  you'll  want  a  supply 
ice-cold  beer  on  hand  throughout  the  summer. 

You  can  please  the  young  fry  by  keeping  plen 
of  bottled  soft  drinks  in  your  refrigerator. 

They'll  probably  prefer  to  drink  these  right  o 
of  the  bottle.  Soda  pop,  in  any  flavor,  beaten  i 
with  ice  cream  is  delicious,  too. 

Above  all,  be  sure  that  whatever  drinks  you  se 
in  the  summer  are  just  as  cold  as  you  are  able 
make  them.  the  e 
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TOO  OFTEN  the  difference  between  "break  even" 
and  "broke"  can  be  traced  to  inadequate  and  anti- 
quated figuring,  accounting  and  statistical  machines 
in  the  office.  Time  and  effort  are  wasted.  Overtime 
mounts.  Temporary  help  proves  a  costly  stop-gap, 
and  sound  judgment  is  penalized  by  the  lack  of  up- 
to-date  facts  and  figures. 

There's  one  sure  answer  to  this  situation  — Burroughs 
business  machines.  They're  fast,  flexible  and  efficient 
.  .  .  built  to  lend  speed  and  accuracy  to  every  phase  of 
figuring,  accounting  and  statistical  work.  Each  model, 
from  the  simplest  adding  machine  to  big  accounting 


machines  that  practically  "think  for  themselves,"  re- 
flects Burroughs  unmatched  experience  in  meeting 
business  needs. 

You  can  streamline  the  figure-work  of  your  business 
.  .  .  stop  rising  costs  and  give  progress  the  go-ahead 
.  .  .  with  the  right  Burroughs  machines.  Call  your  local 
Burroughs  office  today,  or  write  to  Burroughs  Adding 
Machine  Company,  Detroit  32,  Michigan. 

WHEREVER    THERE'S   BUSINESS    THERE'S 

Burroughs 
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"Maybe  you  can,  maybe  you  can't. 
That  doesn't  really  matter,  does  it? 
Now." 

"I  must  see  Jimmy!  He'll  understand!" 
"He  might  and  again  he  might  not." 
"He — you — must  do  something — get 
Jonathan — get  that  thing  away — out  of 
my  room — somehow?"  There  was  noth- 
ing but  desperation  in  me.  I  began  to 
weep,  letting  myself  go  in  a  luxuriant,  de- 
liberate loosening  of  pent-up  horror,  and 
even  as  I  did  so,  wondered  if  I  would  be 
able  to  stop  when  I  wanted.  It  had  the 
effect,  however,  of  further  convincing 
Jones  that  I  was  in  a  state  of  abject  help- 
lessness. "You  said  you  were  here  to 
protect  me,"  I  sobbed.  "Take  him  away 
— take  him  away — please.'" 

"It's  not  as  easy  as  that,"  he  said 
sharply.  "And  stop  that  noise!" 

It  was  an  interesting  point  that  I  was 
making  scarcely  any  noise  at  all,  al- 
though I  might  look  like  it.  I  hoped  it 
meant  he  was  more  nervous  than  he 
looked.  God  knows,  I  told  myself,  he 
would  be  more  than  human  if  he  wasn't. 
I  began  to  laugh  hysterically  but  softly. 

HE  BENT  down  and  slapped  my  face, 
hard.  My  head  jerked.  If  I  had 
had  my  pistol  then,  I  might  have  killed 
him.  I  judged,  however,  that  the  blow 
would  justify  a  return  to  sanity.  I  stopped 
laughing  and  looked  at  him  in  scared 
surprise.  "You  hit  me,"  I  said. 

"And  I  shall  hit  you  again  if  you  don't 
pull  yourself  together!" 

I  cowered  down  in  the  chair  and  con- 
tinued to  look  at  him  while  he  explained 
the  self-evident  situation. 

"But  I  told  you,"  I  said  desperately, 
"that  I  had  changed  my  mind — how 
could  I  know  his  reasons  for  killing  that 
girl?  I  came  to  my  senses — I  would  have 
been  mad  to  give  him  away,  a  richer  man 
than  I  had  ever  dreamed  would  want  to 
marry  me." 

He  nodded  briefly,  as  if  this  were  a 
point  of  view  he  understood  and  which 
he  had  expected  to  have  found  in  me 
much  earlier.  I  had  had  that  advantage 
over  all  of  them,  even  over  James  Belsin 
himself:  What  could  be  my  motive  in 
wanting  to  ruin  my  great  chance?  Even 
if  I  had  telephoned  to  Superintendent 
Bull,  what  more  likely  than  that  I  had 
changed  my  mind  on  reflection? 

"Oh,  why  did  he  kill  her  in  the  first 
place?"  I  wailed. 

"He  had  good  reasons,"  he  said.  "Keep 
your  mind  on  this,  will  you?"  I  noticed 
he  did  not  deny  that  his  master  had  killed 
Louise  Frempton. 

"I  think  I'm  going  to  faint — smelling 
salts — small  bottle  on  my  dressing  ta- 
ble—" 

I  could  sense  him  looking  at  me,  then 
after  a  moment  he  went  into  the  bed- 
room. I  did  not  move  while  he  was 
away;  he  returned  in  less  than  a  minute 
and  held  the  bottle  to  my  nostrils.  I 
coughed  and  opened  my  eyes. 

"I  want  Jimmy,"  I  said.  "I  want  him — 
where  is  he — why  isn't  he  here?  I  need 
him." 

"Presently,"  said  Jones.  "Tomorrow — 
he'll  come  tomorrow." 

"No!    I  can't  wait — I  must  see  him!" 

"Look!"  he  said  sharply.  "He  can't 
come  here  now — with  this  job  to  be  com- 
pleted." 

"But  will  it  take  you  long — what  are 
you  going  to  do?" 

"That's  my  worry.  I  had  better  tell 
you  now,"  he  went  on,  "that  I  am  going 
to  bury  him  not  far  away,  but  you  won't 
know  where.  His  disappearance,  a  man 
without  friends,  will  not  rouse  much 
curiosity.  You  will  be  able  to  say  he  told 
you  he  was  clearing  out  because  you  are 
marrying  someone  else.  But  our  insur- 
ance for  your  good  behavior  is  the  body. 
It  could   be  found  if  necessary.    Also 


THE  GOLDEN  DART 
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there  will  be  some  photographs — to  be 
produced  if  necessary." 

"It  won't  be  necessary,"  I  whispered 
shakily.  "Oh,  now  I  understand — about 
what  happened  to  that  girl!  I've  been  a 
silly  little  fool  playing  detective — Jimmy, 
oh,  where  is  Jimmy?" 

I  could  feel  Jones's  impatience  behind 
me  through  the  high  back  of  the  chair. 
Finally  I  got  him  to  ask  Jimmy  to  come. 

"All  right!"  he  said.  "I'll  tell  him  what 
you  say.  If  he  feels  like  coming,  he'll 
come.  That's  all  I  can  do." 

"Now!  You'll  tell  him  now?  The  tele- 
phone's by  the  bed." 

For  a  moment  I  thought  he  was  going 
to  smash  his  fist  into  my  face,  then  he 
pushed  me  round  and  into  the  chair 
again.  "Stay  there!"  he  said.  He  took  the 
torch  from  his  pocket  and  went  into  the 
bedroom. 

I  moved  faster  than  I  had  ever  moved 


quite — er — convenient.  Everything  is  un- 
der control." 

This  was  the  crucial  moment,  a  more 
important  moment  in  time  than  I  had 
ever  imagined  I  would  have  to  live 
through.  Everything  depended  on  James 
Belsin's  decision. 

"Well,  sir,"  Jones  said,  "in  my  opinion 
.  .  .  no,  sir,  I  mean  as  I  see  it,  she  under- 
stands very  clearly  what  the  position  is 
...  I  would  stand  by  until  I  saw  you  ar- 
rive .  .  .  oh,  no,  no  difference  to  my  pres- 
ent plans  .  .  .  okay,  sir.  The  side  door  . . . 
I  think  three  quarters  of  an  hour  would 
be  plenty." 

The  receiver  made  a  small  clatter  as  he 
rang  off.  He  came  quietly  to  the  door 
but  no  farther.  ■    > 

"All  right,"  he  said,  pitching  his  voice 
to  reach  the  armchair.  "You  can  let  him 
in  at  the  side  door  in  forty-five  minutes." 

Would  he  expect  me  to  answer  him? 


COLLIE*'* 


"Wrap  it  as  a  Father's  Day  gift 
and  charge  it  to  my  old  man!" 


NED    HILTON 


in  my  life.  He  would  leave  the  door  open 
and  his  back  would  be  toward  me  for  no 
longer  than  it  took  him  to  reach  the  tele- 
phone at  the  far  end  of  the  room. 

Keeping  within  the  shelter  of  the  chair, 
I  unzipped  my  frock  and  wriggled  out  of 
it,  fighting  the  cloying  weight  of  velvet 
with  the  silent  fury  of  need  to  waste  no 
fraction  of  the  precious  seconds. 

I  left  the  frock  in  the  chair  with  its 
skirt  trailing  from  the  seat  and  folds 
overflowing  at  the  sides  so  that  from  be- 
hind it  would  look  as  though  I  were  still 
there.  I  slid  off  my  shoes,  leaned  forward 
and  lifted  the  poker  from  the  hearth  with 
only  one  small  clink  of  its  steel  on  the 
fire  irons  as  it  relinquished  its   place. 

THEN  keeping  low,  I  covered  the  six 
feet  of  space  which  separated  me 
from  the  nearest  point  outside  the  field 
of  vision  through  the  door  of  the  bed- 
room. My  petticoat  was  full,  flounced 
and  beribboned,  but  the  carpet  was  soft 
under  my  stockinged  feet  and  I  moved 
soundlessly. 

"It's  me,  sir,"  I  heard  Jones  say  in  the 
dark  room  beyond.  "Everything  is  sat- 
isfactory .  .  .  yes,  sir  .  .  .  but  something's 
come  up.  She's  in  a  bit  of  a  state — and 
wants  to  see  you.  No,  sir,  she  says  'now' 
...  I  suggested  that,  but  she  doesn't  seem 
to  trust  me  .  .  ."  He  paused.  "Oh,  yes, 
sir.    I'm  pretty  sure — yes,  it  would  be 


And  because  I  did  not,  would  he  now 
come  farther  into  the  room,  to  the  chair, 
to  see  what  was  the  matter  with  me?  I 
raised  the  poker. 

But  he  turned  back  into  the  room,  and 
I  heard  him  draw  the  curtains  across  the 
windows;  then  the  fights  went  on.  After 
that  there  were  several  moments  of  si- 
lence punctuated  by  a  number  of  slight 
clicks,  and  I  remembered  what  he  had 
said  about  photographs. 

Would  he  take  another  look  at  me  be- 
fore he  went?  It  would  not  be  the  end  of 
my  plan  if  he  did  not,  but  I  preferred  that 
he  should,  that  I  might  confine  our  busi- 
ness to  these  two  rooms. 

At  last  I  heard  him  coming.  Again 
he  stopped  short  on  the  threshold.  "I'm 
off  now,"  he  said,  and  I  thought  I  could 
detect  the  relief  in  his  voice. 

This  time  the  silence  and  immobility 
in  the  chair  bothered  him.  He  muttered 
something  under  his  breath  and  came 
forward  from  the  doorway.  As  he  came 
past  the  edge  of  the  door  I  brought  the 
poker  down  reasonably  hard  on  the 
crown  of  his  head. 

He  gave  a  grunting  choke,  a  short,  hor- 
rid sound,  and  then  broke  at  the  knees, 
folded  up  in  a  convulsed  heap  at  my  feet, 
and  lay  still.  I  hoped  I  had  not  killed 
him. 

But  he  seemed  to  be  breathing.  I  stood 
there  in  a  nightmarish  inability  to  move, 


as  though  the  vivid  movement  of 
minutes  into  the  hours  of  the  dwini 
night  was  too  fast  for  me,  for  all  that 
to  be  done  before  day  came. 

Jones  made  an  animal  noise  in 
throat,  and  my  body  became  my  c 
again.  I  judged  that  he  was  still  so 
way  from  conscious.  I  searched  h 
found  a  stubby  revolver  and  in  his  t 
pocket  a  small,  chromium-shiny  cam 
with  a  fat  lens. 

I  tried  to  open  the  camera  to  let  in 
light,  but  my  fingers  were  dithering  1 
waves  in  the  wind.    So  I  dropped 
whole  thing  into  the  bowl  of  roses 
the  table. 

I  took  the  pistol  into  the  bedroom  « 
me  and  saw  the  long,  uneven  roll  of  b 
ding  on  the  floor.  I  could  look  at  it,  I 
that  was  all. 

I  remembered  a  roll  of  surgical  b 
once  used  to  bind  a  hockey  stick,  a 
stuck  four  overlapping  strips  of  it  acn 
Jones's  mouth  and  the  rest  round 
wrists  and  ankles,  which  I  then  drew 
gether  behind  him  with  the  cord  of  i 
dressing  gown. 

My  hands  became  steadier  while 
worked,  and  it  seemed  to  me  that  frc 
the  way  I  went  about  it  I  might  have  h 
lessons  from  Jones  himself  in  the  arts 
his  profession.  I  found  myself  anticip 
ing  the  smaller  details  of  what  I  was  j 
ing  to  do,  and  this  gave  me  confid 
and,  with  the  confidence,  more  coui 

1PUT  on  dark  linen  trousers, 
sweater  and  rope-soled  shoes, 
Jones's    revolver    in    my    hip    pocl 
made  sure  that  both  outer  doors 
locked,  took  the  key  of  the  sitting  r 
with  me,  and  went  fast  along  the  pasi 
to  the  main  corridor  and  George  Wii 
room. 

I  went  in,  closed  the  door  after  i 
and  reached  the  bed  as  he  awoke 

"George,"  I  said,  "can  you  take  som 
thing  in  really  quickly?  Don't  speak  u 
til  you  can  say  yes  and  mean  it." 

It  seemed  to  me  that  he  did  not  he: 
tate  at  all. 

"Yes,"  he  said.  "After  all,  I'm  usi 
to  it." 

"All  right:  James  Belsin  is  a  an 
derer." 

"It's  that  Mrs.  Frempton  business— 

"He  killed  her."  I  put  out  my  hand 
case  he  began  jumping  out  of  bed 
Jonathan — just  now — he  had  him  mul 
dered." 

"Oh,  God!"  he  said. 

Then  I  told  him  why  as  shortly  as 
could,  leaving  out  everything  except  tl 
bald  facts.  And  I  did  not  tell  him  tt 
way  in  which  the  thing  could  be  settle 
once  and  for  all;  I  kept  to  immedia 
needs.  That  we  must  take  Jonathan 
body  to  the  Peacock  and  bury  him  i 
sea,  that  Jones  must  be  there  and  ah 
James  Belsin.  That  we  would  then  di 
cuss  what  to  do. 

I  outlined  his  part  in  this  as  I  saw  i 
Charlie  would  help  in  the  heavy  work, 
explained  also  why  I  would  include  F: 
ther  and  Gonzalez. 

This  took  four  minutes  of  rapid  tall 
ing.  He  listened  in  tense  silence  an 
made  only  one  comment:  "That  tape  i 
good  and  tight?" 

By  this  time  he  was  out  of  bed  an 
groping  for  his  trousers  on  a  chair  by  tb 
dressing  table.  I  heard  him  chuckle  urj 
der  his  breath.  It  was  almost  a  sound  c 
enjoyment,  and  it  did  more  to  reassur 
me  than  anything  he  could  have  sak 
Then  he  paused,  his  trousers  half  on  ove 
his  pajamas: 

"What  about  Nerinda?  She'll  be  use 
ful." 

"But  the  thing  is  stuffed  with  dange 
and  God  knows  what  possibility  of  mor 
tragedy.  She's  a  girl." 

"And  you?" 
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"That's  different.  I  began  this.  It's  my 
responsibility." 

"The  truth  is,"  he  said  slowly,  "that  it 
would  be  a  wonderful  chance  for  me  to 
see  what  she's  really  made  of." 

"That  would  make  a  difference?" 

"All  the  difference,  I  think.  It  would 
bring  together  two  rather  separate  things 
in  me." 

"Then  yes,  for  her  sake  as  much  as 
yours." 

He  touched  my  arm. 

"That's  a  nice  way  of  saying  a  nice 
thing.  I  think  I'd  do  anything  for  you." 

"It  seems  to  me  you're  about  to  do  it," 
I  said,  and  gave  him  the  key  of  my  sit- 
ting room.  "And  you'll  tell  Nerinda? 
Make  her  wear  something  dark.  You've 
got  about  thirty  minutes." 

USING  shock  tactics,  I  got  both  Fa- 
ther and  Gonzalez  into  the  Long 
Room  and  made  them  hold  their  ques- 
tions while  I  called  Charlie. 

At  last  Charlie  came  on  the  line  and  I 
knew  I  must  make  these  three  who  lis- 
tened to  me  not  only  understand  and 
accept  incredible  facts  but  also  agree  si- 
multaneously to  what  I  proposed  to  do 
about  them,  about  trying  to  right  the  sit- 
uation. 

I  used  the  shortest  possible  sentences 
and  kept  my  voice  as  objective  and  de- 
void of  emotion  as  I  could,  realizing  that 
as  a  method  of  reaching  their  compre- 
hension it  might  at  first  be  slow  but  in  the 
end  would  force  them  into  reacting  in  the 
same  key. 

Having  given  them  the  facts,  I  went 
straight  on: 

"So  there  it  is.  James  Belsin  will  be 
here  or  near  here  inside  twenty  minutes. 
George  is  already  doing  what  he  can 
alone,  or  perhaps  with  Nerinda,  to  get 
Jonathan's  body  and  the  man  Jones 
down  the  back  stairs.  He  should  have 
managed  it  by  the  time  you,  Charlie, 
can  get  to  him.  Bring  that  handcart 
which  is  in  the  tithe  barn,  but  not  into 
the  courtyard  itself  because  of  the  cob- 
bles. But  the  turf  comes  closest  to  it  at 
the  top  of  the  drive.  They'll  have  to  be 
carried  to  it.  The  moon  is  off  the  court- 
yard by  now,  and  if  Mary  or  the  girls 
should  hear  you,  they  won't  be  able  to 
see  you.  But  I  don't  think  there's  much 
risk  of  their  waking. 

"The  idea  is  to  bury  Jonathan  from  the 
Peacock  with  Belsin  and  Jones  present. 
After  that  we'll  see  what  to  do  next. 
Gonzalez  will  help  Father  to  get  aboard. 
He'll  have  to  use  the  hand  chair — the 
motor  chair  would  certainly  wake  the 
servants  and  the  Boy.  They  will  start  im- 
mediately. In  the  meantime  I  shall  go  to 
meet  James  Belsin  and  keep  him  away 
from  the  courtyard  as  long  as  I  can  be- 
fore bringing  him  to  the  beach.  You  and 
George  had  better  wait  near  the  boat 
shed  in  case  I  have  any  trouble.  I  think 
I  can  get  him  as  far  as  that,  but  not  to  go 
aboard  the  ketch  willingly. 

"Have  any  of  you  any  questions  which 
can't  be  answered  by  this?  My  only  al- 
ternative is  to  give  in,  to  ignore  two  mur- 
ders, the  first  of  a  woman,  the  second  of 
a  man  we  all  know  and  who  was  one  of 
us,  one  of  our  household,  and  allow 
James  Belsin  to  blackmail  me  and  the 
rest  of  you  into  the  acceptance  of  these 
murders.  And  for  me  to  marry  him  on 
the  twenty-first  of  August.  That  would 
give  me  three  weeks  or  so  to  get  my  trous- 
seau together.  The  honeymoon  would  be 
in  Monte  Carlo — " 

"Stoppit!"  said  Father  in  as  violent  an 
explosion  of  suppressed  rage  as  I  had 
ever  heard  from  him,  and  I  saw  that  he 
was  nursing  his  big,  silver-plated  .45  pis- 
tol. 

I  still  had  my  ear  to  the  telephone, 
waiting  impatiently  for  Charlie  to  say 
something.  I  could  almost  hear  his 
thoughts,  his  angry,  hurt  and  disap- 
pointed thoughts  at  having  been  left  out 
of  this  until  the  last  moment. 

"All  right,  Charlie,"  I  said.  "Father 
and  Gonzalez  are  just  starting.   George 
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will  know  what  to  do  with  Jones  when 
you  get  him  aboard.  See  you  presently." 

"Yes,"  was  all  Charlie  said.  We  rang 
off. 

"Where's  my  damned  leg?"  Father  was 
demanding. 

"And  bring  your  prayer  book,"  I  said. 

I  fetched  the  .32  and  my  leather  jacket 
from  the  cloakroom,  put  them  on  and 
went  to  keep  my  appointment  with  the 
man  who  had  killed  Diana's  mother  and 
my  poor  Jonathan. 

I  walked  slowly  down  the  dark  drive 
and  out  into  the  road  which  curved  away, 
a  pale  narrow  strip,  between  the  bushes 
and  brambles  of  the  heath  to  meet  the 
distant  turnpike.  The  moon  was  low  to 
the  southwest  and  a  mackerel  sky  was 
beginning  to  cloud  it  with  thin,  fitful  va- 
por through  which  it  shone  now  and 
again  with  sudden  moments  of  brilliance. 
The  night  was  very  quiet,  and  as  I  walked 
along  the  spongy  turf  on  the  verge  I  lis- 
tened for  the  first  sound  of  his  coming. 

I  knew  the  exact  place  I  would  wait  for 
James  Belsin:  one  of  those  lumps  of 
smooth  granite  which  appear  unreason- 
ably on  the  heath,  relics  of  the  prehis- 
toric sea  bed.  It  was  a  foot  or  so  from 
the  road  at  the  widest  point  of  the  first 
bend;  on  it  I  would  be  silhouetted  against 
the  moon  and  the  whiteness  of  the  road 
and  he  would  see  me  at  some  distance. 
He  would  have  time  to  stop  the  car  be- 
fore he  overshot  the  place. 

I  sat  down  on  it  and  continued  to  lis- 
ten. Finally  the  Bentley  came  round  the 
second  bend  into  the  fifty  yards  of 
straight  road.  It  wavered  very  slightly  to 


the  left,  as  though  his  hand  tightened  in- 
voluntarily on  the  wheel  as  he  saw  me. 

The  car  stopped  and  he  got  out  of  it 
and  stood  looking  at  me.  He  was  per- 
haps ten  yards  away.  The  moon  was  mo- 
mentarily free  of  the  encroaching  clouds, 
and  by  its  light  I  could  see  him  clearly. 
He  was  still  in  his  dinner  jacket. 

I  raised  my  head  slowly  to  let  him 
know  that  I  realized  he  was  there.  He 
looked  over  his  shoulder  and  then  to  each 
side  at  the  low  bushes,  presumably  either 
for  some  sign  that  Jones  was  within  call 
or  perhaps  to  make  sure  that  he  was  not 
close  enough  to  eavesdrop  at  an  intimate 
scene  unsuitable  in  policy  for  his  hireling 
ears.  A  murderer  had  his  place. . . . 

He  walked  toward  me,  and  I  made  a 
gesture  with  both  hands  as  though  to 
keep  him  from  coming  nearer. 

"I  thought  you  would  be  at  the  house," 
he  said  from  a  dry  mouth,  for  the  words 
rasped  a  little.  He  coughed  and  made  as 
though  to  touch  my  shoulder. 

I  shrank  back  and  swung  my  feet  to 
the  ground  on  the  other  side  of  the  stone. 

"Eve!" 

But  I  did  not  speak;  I  began  to  walk 
back  the  way  I  had  come — sideways, 
crablike,  so  that  I  could  keep  my  eyes  on 
him.  He  followed,  trying  to  stop  me,  to 
wake  me  from  the  daze  of  fear  or  grief  or 
whatever  ailed  me. 

"It's  all  right."  He  said  it  three  times 
before  he  found  a  more  positive  ap- 
proach: "Stand  still  and  listen  to  me! 
You've  more  sense  and  courage  than  to 
behave  like  this." 

"You— killed— Jonathan,"  I  said. 
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"That  had  to  be,"  he  answered.  ' 
know  that." 

"Don't  come  near  me!" 

"He  knew  about  Louise  through 
and  you  were  going  to  the  police  wit 
thought  at  all  for  the  real  issues — " 

"I  changed  my  mind,"  I  said,  tryir 
keep  the  panic  out  of  my  voice, 
changed  it!    Now  you've  killed  aga 
and  how  many  more  times  must 
kill!" 

I  turned  completely  and  began  to  i 
more  quickly,  crying  that  I  had  been 
to  want  to  see  him. 

He  caught  up  with  me  and  swung 
round  to  face  him,  so  that  I  stum 
to  a  standstill. 

"Killing  people  is  always  a  clu 
way  to  settle  things,"  he  said  savaj 
"D'you  think  I  like  it?" 

"I  loved  you — and  you  did  this." 

"I  loved  you — and  you  planned  to 
tray  me." 

"No!" 

"You  had  to  be  taught  a  lesson- 
both  our  sakes,  and  for  both  our  salt 
had  to  protect  myself.  And  becaus* 
all  the  people — the  thousands  of  pet 
— who  look  to  me." 

I  held  up  my  left  hand  and  the  m 
shone  darkly  on  the  ruby. 

"I  loved  you.  Can't  you  believe 
no  sooner  had  I  put  down  that  telepb 
I  knew  that  I  could  never  do  it?  Even 
fore  I  saw  you  behind  the  door— 
now — " 

"But  now?" 

"Oh,  God!"  I  cried.  "I  want  to 
To  stop  thinking — feeling — seeing! 
hide  what  I  saw!" 

And  this  time  I  began  to  run  in  < . 
nest,  not  ahead  of  him  but  in  a  bl1  L 
way,  with  his  hand  sometimes  on  my 
as  he  hurried  with  me. 

"For  God's  sake,  Eve,  will  you  ]  } 
yourself  together!" 

I  did  not  turn  into  the  drive,  saj 
under  my  breath,  "Not  the  house!  I  c; 
go  there — ever — ever — " 

He  saw  the  wisdom  of  letting  me     . 

past  it  toward  the  marshes  before  m       ^ 

ing  a  final  effort  to  bring  my  hysteria  :  !"•  r° 

an  end.  W] 

usand 

LET  him  stop  me  again  on  the  p   *orae 
just  before  it  rose  from  the  side  of    J™ ' 
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big  dike  to  continue  along  the  level 
of  the  main  wall.    He  would  not  be  a 


'h  soi 

to  see  the  creek  from  here,  and  if  Geo  " 
and  Charlie  had  not  quite  reached 
beach  they  would  have  time  to  do   ' 
while  I  played  out  the  scene. 

He  held  my  shoulders  while  I  shive. 
and  gasped  for  breath.  It  was  not  d    ,OTl 
cult. 

"It's  not  like  you,  this,"  he  said  *il'il 
heard  the  note  of  doubt  in  his  tone  '"* 
was  not  suspicion,  but  it  might  be  di  "  M 
lusion.  He  had  so  built  me  up  to  ma  J3™ 
his  conception  of  the  woman  to  re  '! 
with  him  that  this  abject  display  of  oi 
nary  female  lack  of  backbone  was  beg 
ning  to  disappoint  him.  If  I  let  thatfW 
too  far,  it  might  be  most  dangerous 
me.  I  thought  of  Louise:  That,  in  eff< 
was  what  had  happened  in  his  relati< 
ship  with  her. 

So  I  turned  to  his  vanity. 

"I  thought  you  were  strong,"  I  said 
thought  that  you  fought  with  your  wits 
I  made  you  into  a  shining  knight,  nv 
than  a  man — " 

"It  takes  wit  and  brain  to  get  aw 
with  something  outside  the  law,"  he 
plied  grimly. 

"To  teach  a  woman  a  lesson?"  I  si 
gested. 

"That  takes  more  than  either;  it  tal  Jfra 
genius.  And  to  protect  myself — " 

"And  you  think  you've  taught  me? 

"You'll  see  that  I  have  when  you  st 
being  so  stupidly  sentimental  about  t 
deaths  of  two  unimportant  and  insign 
cant  people.  You  and  I,  Eve,  have  a  gn 
deal  to  do  in  the  world  together.  Tl 
comes  first,  above  everything!  For  Go 
sake,  can't  you  see  that?" 

I  let  myself  consider  this  point  of  vi 
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l  silence  I  knew  must  not  be  too  long 
this  still  air  any  sound  from  the 
ch  could  carry  here. 
'I  wish  I  had  your  clearness  of  vision," 
aid  weakly,  "but  it's — it's  so  difficult 
nurder!" 

Values,  Eve,  are  so  comparative, 
aat  is  wise  or  foolish,  good  or  bad, 
iful  or  futile — most  of  it's  talk  for 
udo  philosophers,  preachers — mys- 
i.  It's  not  life.  Life  is  war.  An  end- 
s  fight  for  survival.  Men  or  nations, 
.  .  lividuals  or  groups — self-interest,  self- 
rvival.  Starve  or  eat.  Kill  or  be  killed, 
t,  my  own  Eve — usually  you  see  so 
aight.  See  me  as  I  am!  Aren't  I  worth 
housand  Jonathans — a  thousand  love- 
k  women?" 
I  made  my  lips  say  it. 
"I'm  sorry — " 

That's  better!"  He  sounded  almost 
e  a  normal  man  who  sees  peace  at  last 
rough  the  fog  of  a  woman-made  scene. 
"I'm  in  an  awful  state,"  I  said.  "Oh, 
nmy!" 

He  looked  at  me  for  a  moment  in  a 

thdrawn  way.   Was  he  uneasy?   I  felt 

*nly  that  it  would  be  a  mistake,  per- 

ps  a  fatal  mistake,  to  let  my  transition 

ove  too  suddenly  from  near  hysteria  to 

]  lat    he   called    straight    thinking    but 

Tiich  meant,  in  fact,  a  slavish  surrender. 

1  I  pressed  the  back  of  my  hand  against 

,  y  forehead  and  braced  myself. 

"I've  been  a  fool,"  I  whispered.    "I 

ought  I  could  handle  something  too  big 

r  me — and  I  can't  even  handle  myself. 

am  sorry,  Jimmy — I'll  be  all  right  in  a 

tie  while." 

I  turned  from  him  and  walked  slowly 
a  the  rise  of  the  path.    It  was  risky  in 
>me  ways,  but  I  did  not  think  he  dared 
t  me  leave  him  until  he  had  pressed 
'  Jitie  his  victory. 
"Where  are  you  going?"  he  said. 
A  walk  will  clear  my  head,"  I  told 
rm;  "and  I  want  to  be  sure  that  I  can 
b  back  to  my  room  with  my  nerves  all 
i  one  piece." 
"I'll  come  with  you."   He  drew  level 
'ith  me. 

"I'd  rather  be  alone — don't  misunder- 
wJ  and  that.  I'll  be  myself  again  next  time 
ou  see  me." 

I    can't   leave    you    like    this,    Eve, 
lease — " 

I  hid  the  triumph  in  my  heart.  He 
I  poke  only  once  during  the  next  few  min- 
.  tes  while  we  walked  side  by  side  along 
'  le  wall  toward  the  beach. 

Just  one  last  thing,"  he  said,  "before 
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we  forget  this  business  forever.  You'll  be 
able  to  stop  that  policeman  coming,  or 
think  of  something  to  say  to  put  him  off 
the  subject?  You  hinted  pretty  broadly 
that  you  had  a  story  worth  his  while." 

"I'll  think  of  something.  In  fact,  I 
have  already.  He'll  be  quite  satisfied, 
1  promise  you  that." 

He  did  not  ask  me  what  I  had  thought 
of.  Not  that  I  would  have  told  him. 

Now  and  again  he  glanced  at  me,  and 
I  sensed  his  deep  satisfaction  with  him- 
self. He  had  proved  once  again  that  risks 
run  with  open  eye  and  ruthless  hand 
ceased  to  be  dangerous  almost  as  they 
are  faced,  that  he  could  solve  the  worst 
of  problems,  overcome  all  perils,  and 
even  in  so  doing  increase  his  power.  No 
circumstance  could  withstand  his  attack, 
no  man  his  will. 

THE  Peacock  lay  dark  and  deserted- 
looking  on  the  black  sheet  of  water  in 
the  dimming  moon.  She  betrayed  noth- 
ing of  her  readiness  to  move  from  her 
moorings. 

The  boat-shed  roof  was  a  darker  tri- 
angle between  the  creek  and  the  raised  lip 
of  the  land.  I  could  see  now  the  one  thing 
which  set  at  rest  any  anxiety  that  I  was 
too  early:  the  black  object  on  the  edge  of 
the  water  which  was  the  dinghy. 

"Do  you  know,"  he  broke  the  silence, 
"this  is  the  first  time  we  have  been  really 
alone  together.  I  wish  you  could  feel  as 
I  do  about  that."  He  sounded  wistful, 
the  young  lover  again,  prepared  to  be  gay 
and  happy  if  only  his  beloved  would  lose 
her  somber  mood. 

"I  suppose,"  I  said,  coming  to  a  stand- 
still, "you  realize  where  we  are?" 

He  looked  about  him. 

"It's  getting  rather  dark,  isn't  it? 
Hullo!  That's  your  ketch,  isn't  it?  It  was 
on  board  her  that  I  first  saw  you.  I  was 
in  Sophie's  boat,  and  we  came  alongside. 
And  you  affect  not  to  remember?  I  can't 
understand  that.  You  were  on  deck  with 
several  people.  Sophie  tried  to  introduce 
us — but — " 

"Just  there,"  I  said,  pointing,  "is  where 
I  found  Diana,  and  the  clothes.  And  be- 
low, in  the  muddy  patch,  the  shoe. 
Louise's  shoe." 

The  moon  was  hidden  now  and  I  could 
not  see  his  face,  but  his  head  moved  as 
his  body  went  tense. 

"Eve,  I  warn  you — " 

"You  warn  me?"  I  cut  him  short,  but 
he  went  on: 

"You  stiil  do  not  seem  to  realize  v/hat 


LET'S  STICK  TO  MOSES! 


When  they  were  preparing  to 
produce  the  motion  picture  "The 
Ten  Commandments,"  the  direc- 
tor and  the  author  of  the  story 
consulted  a  professor  who  had 
been  recommended  as  an  author- 
ity on  the  Law  of  Moses.  They 
expected  a  scholarly  explanation,  but 
when  the  professor  had  finished,  there 
was  little  left  of  the  Ten  Commandments 
—  and  no  story. 

After  the  interview,  when  they  were 
alone  again,  the  disgusted  director  re- 
marked: "We'll  stick  to  Moses." 

Yes,  let's  stick  to  Moses!  There  may 
be  those  who  would  abolish  the  Ten 
Commandments,  but  let's  stick  to  the 
Commandments  as  God  gave  them  to 
us  through  Moses. 

And  there  is  no  better  way  of  doing 
so,  than  by  sticking  to  Jesus  Christ,  Who 
gave  us  the  Commandments  of  love  —  the 
love  of  God  and  the  love  of  our  neighbor. 
All  other  Commandments  are  contained 
in  these  two. 

"Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord,  thy  God..." 
The  observance  of  Christ's  first  Com- 
mandment will  establish  in  us  a  strong, 
dignified  personal  relationship  to  God. 
If  we  love  the  true  God,  we  will  give  Him 
the  honor  that  is  His  due ...  we  will  re- 
spectfully use  His  Holy  Name ...  we  will 
not  think  it  too  much  to  spend  one  day 
of  the  week  in  His  company. 

"Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thy- 


self," said  the  Savior.  Who  should 
hold  first  place  among  our  neigh- 
bors, if  not  our  parents ...  or  our 
own  children? 

And  it  should  be  obvious  that 
if  we  love  our  neighbor,  we  will 
not  take  his  life,  or  damage  his 
health.  Decent  human  love  surely 
excludes  the  burlesque  of  love  called 
adultery  and  the  fierce  attack  which 
this  lust  makes  upon  the  innocent  and 
unprotected. 

We  would  never  steal  from  the  ones 
we  love;  nor  would  we  rob  them  of  their 
good  name.  Certainly  we  would  not  lift 
a  covetous  hand  to  deprive  them  of  the 
things  intended  to  make  their  lives  full 
and  contented. 

Let's  stick  to  Moses,  whose  Command- 
ments forbade  human  beings  to  break 
the  bonds  and  destroy  the  relationships 
that  preserve  human  dignity,  develop 
character  and  guarantee  human  safety. 
Let's  stick  to  Christ,  Who,  in  a  more 
spiritual  way,  pointed  out  that  if  we  love 
rightly  and  welL  we  will  obey  the  law 
of  God ...  protect  all  the  relationships 
that  guarantee  our  own  happiness  and 
make  life  safe  and  happy  for  the  people 
who  are  our  neighbors. 

The  Ten  Commandments  are  God's 
design  for  human  living.  Are  you  fa- 
miliar with  them?  Do  you  understand 
how  important  they  are  in  your  daily 
life?  Write  today  for  free  pamphlet  on 
this  subject.  Ask  for  Pamphlet  No.  12— C. 
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^SLUGGISH? 


Feel  Alive  Again  with  JAD 

Sluggish  constipntion  need  no  longer  slow  you 
down,  make  you  feel  dull  and  logy.  Jad  &/  the 
gentle,  quick  acting  laxative  can  give  you  wonder- 
ful relief  within  an  hour,  make  you  feel  better 
faster.  Yes,  Jail  works  /ost,  but  rmoothly,  to  give 
you  the  kind  of  relief  you  want.  Jad  is  alkaline. 
rcrlun-K  rsmtn  RtomacH  acidity  as  it  makes  bowels 
move  again.  Switch  to  Jad  today  for  that  new 
alive  feeling.  At  all  druggists. 
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I  am!"  There  was  a  sting  of  anger  in  his 
tone,  but  it  was  no  less  cold.  "I  can  hate 
more  easily  than  I  can  love." 

"That  makes  sense." 

"I  hated  Louise,"  he  said. 

"Then  hate  me  quickly.  One  more 
murder  won't  matter  to  you.  I  promise 
not  to  struggle.  I  shouldn't  want  to." 
And  I  laughed  again,  shrilly  and  crazily, 
and  began  to  descend  the  shallow  earth 
steps  of  the  path  to  the  beach.  He  ex- 
claimed and  followed  quickly,  stumbling 
and  calling  to  me  to  stop. 

"What's  the  matter,  for  Heaven's  sake? 
I  thought  you'd  come  to  your  senses! 
Eve!  Listen  to  me!" 

"I  was  hysterical  once,  when  I  was 
five,"  I  said.  "A  horsefly  bit  my  leg.  It 
swelled  up  and  I  thought  I  was  going  to 
die.  But  I'm  older  now  and  the  thought 
of  dying  doesn't  frighten  me — " 

"Eve!"  He  could  not  reach  me  to  hold 
me  back  because  I  was  below  him  and 
the  path  was  not  wide  enough  for  two. 
"Can't  you  get  it  into  your  head  it's  all 
over  and  done  with?" 

I  reached  the  landing  place  and  ran  on 
toward  where  the  dinghy  waited.  He  ran 
after  me.  To  my  right  I  saw  a  dark 
shadow  leave  the  side  of  the  boat  shed 
and  come  swiftly  in  Belsin's  wake.  At  al- 
most the  same  moment,  when  I  was  five 
yards  from  the  dinghy,  a  figure  rose  up 
from  the  far  side  of  it. 

I  slackened  my  pace.  Charlie  materi- 
alized at  Belsin's  shoulder  and  George 
stood  up  from  the  shadow  of  the  dinghy 
to  face  him. 

"What's  this?"  he  demanded  in  a  high, 
thin  voice. 

"A  funeral,"  I  said,  and  to  Charlie  I 
added  that  I  did  not  think  Belsin  was 
armed. 

"Take  your  hands  off  me!" 

"No  gun,"  Charlie  agreed.  "Get  into 
the  boat,  you." 

"I  refuse!  What  is  this  foolery?  Jones! 
Jones!"  But  although  I  think  Jones 
could  hear  that  desperate  cry,  he  could 
not  answer  it;  for  once,  perhaps  for  the 
first  time,  his  master  was  alone.  The  man 
pulled  himself  together,  and  thereafter  I 
did  not  again  hear  panic  in  his  voice.  In- 
dignation, contempt,  self-justification, 
yes — and  consuming  hatred.  But  not 
fear. 

THE  flutter  of  gray  in  the  east  was  less 
than  dawn;  its  weak  fingers  lifted  the 
curtain  of  night  and  touched  the  faces  of 
the  scattered  group  on  the  Peacock's 
deck,  showed  them  pale  and  almost  as 
lifeless  as  the  hidden  face  of  the  dead 
Jonathan.  His  long,  straight  form,  still 
cocooned  in  sheets,  lay  on  the  plank,  its 
feet  weighted  and  pointed  to  the  sea. 

Nerinda  was  the  only  one  close  to  me. 
She  was  quiet  and  still.  Gonzalez  and 
Charlie  were  on  either  side  of  the  plank, 
and  George  was  standing  with  his  head 
slightly  bowed,  his  hands  loose  by  his 
sides,  his  eyes  never  straying  far  from 
James  Belsin,  who  stood  by  himself, 
aloof  and  silent. 

Jones  was  conscious,  his  blank  eyes 
open  and  fully  aware.  He  was  still  held 
by  my  hockey-stick  tape,  propped  up 
against  the  roof  of  the  cabin,  but  his 
mouth  was  free.  The  Peacock  was  three 
miles  and  more  from  land,  drifting  with 
the  first  movement  of  the  tide's  inflow 
across  the  waste  of  water  above  Prawl 
Deep.  We  were  in  a  small  world,  as  iso- 
lated from  the  larger  as  the  setting  moon 
from  the  approaching  sun. 

The  masthead  light  of  the  nearest  fish- 
ing boat  was  far  away  to  the  south;  ours 
was  unlit.  Indeed,  the  only  light  showing 
aboard  at  that  moment  was  the  torch 
held  and' shaded  by  Gonzalez  so  that  its 
restricted  beam  reached  no  farther  than 
the  open  book  in  Father's  hand.  His  low 
voice  was  the  only  sound;  even  the  tide  in 
its  gentle  turning  might  have  been  senti- 
ment, so  noiselessly  did  it  push  against 
the  Peacock's  intruding  hull. 

".  .  .  We  brought  nothing  into  the 
world,  and  it  is  certain  we  can  carry 


nothing  out  .  .  .  to  this  His  mercy  and 
protection  we  commit  you  .  .  .  the  Lord 
make  His  face  to  shine  on  you,  and  be 
gracious  unto  you  . .  .  and  give  you  peace 
both  now  and  evermore  . . .  we  commend 
the  soul  of  our  brother  departed,  and  we 
commit  his  body  to  the  deep  .  .  .  the  sea 
shall  give  up  her  dead;  and  the  corrupti- 
ble bodies  of  those  who  sleep  in  Him 
shall  be  changed  and  made  like  unto  His 
glorious  body;  according  to  the  mighty 
working  whereby  He  is  able  to  subdue  all 
things  unto  Himself  .  .  .  Amen. 

FATHER  closed  his  prayer  book,  and 
Charlie  bent  down  and  lifted  the  head 
of  the  plank.  The  rigid  form  slid  down  it 
with  a  sighing  rustle  and  then  almost  un- 
expectedly was  gone. 

I  made  the  first  move  after  a  long 
pause  and  went  to  the  companionway; 
Charlie  lifted  Jones  and  followed  with 
George  shepherding  Belsin.  Gonzalez 
put  his  hand  under  Father's  elbow  to 
take  the  weight  off  his  leg  and,  together 
with  Nerinda,  brought  up  the  rear. 


still  face;  and  I  thought  even  then,  when 
my  mind  was  so  full  and  nerves  so  tightly 
strung,  that  he  was  enjoying  himself  in 
some  subtle  way,  as  though  drama  were 
nearer  his  natural  fare  than  the  business 
reasons  for  which  he  usually  found  him- 
self sitting  at  mahogany  tables. 

Charlie  was  a  little  different  from  the 
Charlie  of  every  day,  but  I  had  seen  him 
in  moments  of  crisis  before,  and  I  no- 
ticed the  characteristic  flexing  of  his  jaw 
muscles.  He  stared  at  the  smooth  sur- 
face of  the  table  in  front  of  him  and  had 
not  once  looked  in  my  direction. 

George's  hair  was  curiously  in  order, 
considering  what  he  had  been  doing  since 
I  had  wakened  him,  and  I  could  not  tell 
whether  this  was  due  to  the  physical  ef- 
fect of  a  secret  psychological  process 
which  the  proximity  of  danger  had  stim- 
ulated or  merely  to  a  less  secret  comb  in 
his  pocket. 

Nerinda's  eyes  were  more  brilliant 
than  ever  in  her  solemnity.  She  was  not 
making  any  other  effort  to  show  herself 
able  to  face  this  grim  business.  She  was 


'Here  comes  Daddy,  with  our  new  portable  television  set 
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We  would  not  be  long  in  the  cabin.  A 
case  had  to  be  stated,  and  the  answer  to 
it,  if  there  were  one,  would  be  heard.  .  .  . 

The  cabin  is  comfortably  large,  but 
that  night  it  was  overfull  with  everyone 
at  the  table. 

Father  was  in  his  usual  place  on  the 
chair  at  the  far  end,  his  back  to  the  sleep- 
ing cabins;  we  had  put  Jones  on  the  port- 
side  settee,  with  Belsin  the  other  side  of 
him.  Jones  had  to  sit  with  his  head  and 
shoulders  thrust  forward  over  the  table 
to  allow  room  for  his  arms  and  hands 
bound  behind  him.  Charlie  was  on  the 
outside  next  to  the  door;  Gonzalez, 
George  and  Nerinda,  in  that  order,  were 
on  the  opposite  seat. 

I  stood  at  the  end  of  the  table,  facing 
Father,  the  door  to  the  passage  and  the 
companionway  behind  me. 

It  had  not  taken  me  long — for  it  was 
the  third  time  Within  a  few  hours  that  I 
had  told  the  story  in  outline — to  tell  it 
again,  to  fill  in  the  structure  of  the  case 
against  Belsin  as  I  would  have  given  it 
to  Billy  Bull  had  I  gone  to  him  two  days 
ago,  and  which  now  he  would  never  hear. 

While  I  told  it  no  one  looked  at  Bel- 
sin, except  perhaps  Jones,  who  once  or 
twice  twisted  his  face  to  his  master,  per- 
haps to  learn  if  he  could  what  a  faithful 
servant  might  do  or  say  to  help  him.  But 
his  eyes  were  too  devoid  of  light  to  reveal 
any  clue  to  his  thoughts.  It  was  like  hav- 
ing a  wild  but  impotent  beast  in  our 
midst;  if  he  were  to  speak,  one  would 
be  shocked  and  surprised  that  he  could 
do  so. 

Gonzalez  listened  with  a  completely 


successfully  taking  it  in  her  stride  and  did 
not  know  that  under  George's  watchful 
immobility  was  a  somber  satisfaction 
with  her. 

Father  had  his  damn-the-customs-and- 
excise  expression.  He  had  an  idea  he  was 
doing  wrong,  but  nothing  on  earth  or 
sea  would  stop  him  seeing  it  through  to 
whatever  end  it  might  come.  He  had  a 
slightly  sulky  look;  he  did  not  think  I 
should  have  been  allowed  to  handle  this 
by  myself;  Gonzalez  had  almost  told  him 
that  he  did  not  know  his  own  daughter, 
which,  being  what  he  himself  was  prone 
to  suspect,  had  not  softened  him.  - 

And  finally  James  Belsin. 

He  was  sitting  tight  with  an  air  of  con- 
temptuous certainty  that  this  was  a  silly 
waste  of  time,  this  post-mortem  into 
things  he  had  done  and  which  could  not 
be  proved. 

"Where  does  any  of  this  stuff  get  us?" 
he  said  when  I  had  done.  "We  have  sol- 
emnly buried  Penrose,  who  should  have 
known  better,  and  if  that  is  to  be  a  les- 
son to  someone — "  He  shrugged  his 
shoulders.  "You" — he  looked  at  me  with 
a  smile  of  confidence — "are  being  more 
incredibly  stupid  than  I  should  have 
thought  an  intelligent  young  woman 
could  possibly  be.  Why  you  should  want 
to  drag  all  these  people  into  it,  I  cannot 
think.  It  puts  them  in  the  same  cart  with 
yourself.  You've  forced  them  to  com- 
pound your  felony.  You  couldn't  go  to 
the  police  before.  Do  you  think  in  some 
strange  way  that  you've  made  it  possible 
now? 

"Let  me  explain  it  in  simple  words  all 


over  again.  You  have  no  evidence  i 
No  evidence.  You  say  that  I  killed  L 
Frempton.  On  what  do  you  base 
You  followed  a  cabin  boat  from 
beach  to  Lowestoft  after  finding 
clothes.  You  saw  two  men  leave  the 
whom  you  later  identified  as  being  i 
employ.  Subsequently,  you  say, 
asked  me  to  explain  it  and  that  I  did 
a  cock-and-bull  story  which  fell  to  p 
when  you  discovered  I  had  had  an  i 
with  the  woman. 

"You  say  that  a  man  called  He 
told  you  this  and  that.  Where  is  he? 
claim  that  this  man  Jones  here,  who  > 
admit,  and  am  ready  to  go  on  admit 
is  employed  by  me,  killed  your  ex 
at  my  instigation  in  order  to  prevent 
starting  an  inquiry  into  the  death  of 
Frempton.    You  say  all  this.    Who 
support  a  single  one  of  the  things 
put  up  as  facts?    Where  are  your 
nesses?   Are  you  so  ignorant  as  nc 
know  that  what  so-and-so  told  you  ai 
something,  or  what  someone  else  sai 
didn't  say,  unless  corroborated,  is 
and  never  will  be  allowed  as  evident. 
a  court  of  law?" 

There  was  a  moment's  silence.  I 
"This  isn't  strictly  speaking,  a  cour 
law.  It  is,  however,  a  court." 

"Oh,  it  is?"  Belsin  said.   "What  I 
of  court?" 

"A  small  group  of  human  beings  a 
ble  of  thinking  for  themselves,  abl, 
weigh  and  add  up  two  and  two,  and  tl 
and  three,  and  arrive  at  the  right  answ 
It's  precisely  and  only  because  there  i: 
direct  evidence  or  even  more  than  a  g. 
mer  of  circumstantial  evidence  all 
way  through  this  frightful  business  1 
we  are  dealing  with  you  in  this  partici 
way." 

"You  can't  all  be  such  fools,"  he  w 
on,  "not  to  see  the  extraordinary  dan 
you're  running  yourselves  into.  I'm 
just  anybody." 


GONZALEZ  spoke  for  the  first  tii 
"You   know — that  is  what  to 
makes  it  seem  quite  unbelievable." 

"I'm  glad  you  at  least  see  that 
ment  in  this  wild  attempt  Miss  Gil 
making    to    get    out    of    what    si 
done—" 

"I  meant,"  Gonzalez  corrected  1 
quietly,  "that  you  of  all  people,  with 
the  alternative  means  at  your  dispo 
should  have  had  to  kill  two  people 
solve  a  simple  problem  like  a  worn- 
emotion  of  the  heart.  I  am  quite  ast< 
ished." 

"He  came  to  murder,"  I  said,  "inev: 
bly.   It  was  the  logical  development  r 
of  the  situation  he  found  himself  in, 
of  himself.  Of  his  creed.  Hooker  said 
was  strangled." 

Jones  made  a  sound  between  a  lai 
and  a  sneer.  "Hooker's  dead  by  now." 

"You  talk  when  I  tell  you  to!"  Belf 
snapped  at  him.  "In  fact,  if  you  must  I 
anything,  tell  them  what  you  saw  at  I 
Marsh  House  tonight.    How  you  wl 
sent  there  by  me  to  keep  an  eye  on  thii 
in  case  the  newspapers  started  botheri 
Miss  Gill.  You  saw  Penrose  at  the  of 
window  of  her  bedroom  and  heard  1  *—■ 
quarrel,  the  continuation  of  the  quar 
which  I  saw  and  heard  in  the  gardt 
You  saw  the  knife  in  her  hand.  Go  < 
Jones,  tell  the  court."  He  laughed  aga  jjn, 
He  was  sure  he  could  control  this  nc 
sense. 

"All  right,"  I  told  Jones  before 
could  speak.  "That's  your  evidence.  L 
corroborated." 

"Uncorroborated — my  foot."  Bel: 
said.  "Is  it  an  act  of  innocence  to  thn 
the  body  in  the  sea?  /  can  give  evider 
on  that." 

Father  spoke.    "Yes,   he  saw  us 
that." 

Belsin  stared  at  him. 

"First  evidence  of  anything  I've  heaj 
so  far,"  remarked  Father  heavily,  "tl'| 
might  be  called  by  the  name."  Then 
laughed.  "The  hell  with  evidence!" 
(To  be  concluded  next  week) 
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GONE  are  the  "good  old  days"  when  a 
fleeting  view  ol  the  glories  of  nature  en 
route  might  be  had  through  clouds  oi 
steam  and  smoke  that  streamed  from  the 
engine  up  ahead.  All  accompanied  by 
bone-shaking  jerks  and  jolts  at  stopping 
ami  starting,  to  Bay  nothing  ol  dirty 
hands,  dirtj  linen  and  an  occasional 
cinder  in  the  eye. 


I  IK  UK  now  are  the  grand  new  days  with 
Mich  magnificent  trains  as  these  Cali- 
fornia Zephyrs.  They  are  operated  jointly 
between  Chicago  and  San  Francisco  by 
the  Burlington,  the  Denver  &  Rio 
Grande  Western,  and  the  Western 
Pacific.  Vista  Dome  observation  affords 
full,  free  vision  of  the  scenery  amid  com- 
fortable and  luxurious  surroundings. 
These  crack  trains  are  powered  by 
General  Motors  Diesel  locomotives. 


To  be  sure  of  enjoying  to  the  full 
the  new  and  exciting  features  that 
modern    railroad    travel    provides 

lere  is  just  one  thing  to  remember:  Better  trains 

How  General  Motors  locomotives. 

|  sta  Dome  observation  permits  passengers  on  the  California 
:,  phxrs  to  enjoy  to  the  full  America's  beautiful  and  impressive 
"'  stem  country  with  its  gorgeous  mountains  and  broad  plains. 


-Motive 


DIVISION  OF  GENERAL  MOTORS  •   LA  GRANGE,  ILL. 


Home  of  the  Diesel  Locomotive 
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The  all-purpose  shirt  with  "Tailored 
Fit."  At  leading  stores  everywhere. 

Made  only  by  the 

NORWICH  KNITTING  COMPANY 

Norwich,  New  York 


Help  for  Hosts!  Get 
this  famous  recipe 
book— gratis— at  your 
liquor  dealer's  or  mail 
coupon  below. 

Discover  easy,  exciting 
ways  to  make  delicious 
drinks  with  Samovar 
Vodka,  as  well  as  from 
DuBouchett  Cordials 
and  other  choice 
Many,  Blanc  products. 


a 


f        ^80  &  100  PROOF 


Samovar 
Vodka  h 


Many,  Blanc  &  Co.,  Inc. 

D»pt.  6-D 

520  No.  Michigan  Avo.,  Chicago,  III. 

Float*  i«nd,  without  obligation  to  mo, 

tho  famous  DuBouchcH  Rocipo  Book. 

Nam* 

Stroot „ 

City Stat* 

MANY,  HANC  &  CO..  INC.,  CHICAGO,  III. 


THE  LITTLE  COURTESIES 


"No.  Here's  a  neon  sign."  He  began 
to  open  and  close  both  eyes  together, 
holding  them  shut  for  an  instant,  then 
popping  them  open,  staring  at  Eve. 
"Goes  on  and  off,  you  see." 

She  glanced  up  momentarily.  "Okay," 
she  said,  and  holding  the  button  to  the 
cuff  with  her  thumb,  began  pushing  the 
needle  through  the  cloth. 

"A  neon  sign,"  Tim  repeated.  "Now, 
what  am  I  advertising?  Look." 

Once  more  she  glanced  up.  Tim,  both 
eyes  opening  wide,  then  snapping  shut 
simultaneously,  was  smacking  his  lips, 
opening  and  closing  his  mouth  audibly, 
as  though  tasting  something  delicious. 

"Candy?" 

"No."  he  said,  "beer.  Cool,  delicious, 
foaming  beer.  And  what  marvelous  ad- 
vertising this  is:  it's  certainly  convinced 
me,  anyway.  Honey" — he  looked  at  her 
in  wide-eyed  appeal  —  "how  about 
whisking  out  to  the  refrigerator  and  get- 
ting me  some  of  this  wonderful  beer? 
You  can  have  some,  too,"  he  said  hastily. 
"Look!"  He  began  smacking  his  lips  and 
blinking  his  eyes  again.  "It's  delicious, 
yum,  yum,  yum!" 

Eve  tightened  the  thread  around  one 
hand  and  with  a  little  tug  snapped  it  off 
cleanly  at  the  button.  Then  she  pulled 
at  the  button,  testing  its  firmness,  and 
held  up  the  shirt,  shaking  out  the 
wrinkles,  examining  it.  "I  don't  want 
any  beer,"  she  said,  and  smiled.  "But 
while  you're  up,  you  might  bring  me  a 
root  beer." 

The  neon  sign  went  off.  "While  I'm 
up?  Now,  look,  in  all  fairness — I've 
been  lying  here  twenty  minutes  waiting 
for  you  to  get  up.  And  finally,  when  I 
began  to  think  you'd  sewed  yourself  to 
that  chair,  I  devised  this  amusing  little 
plan.  Make  a  game  of  it,  the  psycholo- 
gists say.  Make  it  fun  for  your  wife  to 
get  up  and  get  you  some  beer.  Now,  are 
you  normal?  Do  you  react  naturally  to 
the  stimuli  devised  by  leading  psycholo- 
gists, or  is  there  some  dark  twisted  secret 
about  your  reflex — " 

Eve  grinned  at  him.  "Put  some  ice  in 
it,  too." 

He  raised  up  on  one  elbow,  glaring  at 
Eve.  "Listen,  sister,"  he  said  ominously, 
"this  town  isn't  big  enough  for  you  and 
me. 

"Tim,  what  in  the  world  do  you  do 
to  your  shirts?"  Eve  frowned,  holding 
the  shirt  up,  fingering  the  cloth.  "Now, 
here's  another  button  off  the  front." 

Tim  stood  up.  "I  snap  them  off," 
he  said,  walking  toward  the  kitchen, 
"breaking  out  ice  for  my  wife's  home- 
made root  beer." 

VERY  soon  he  returned,  carrying  an 
empty  glass  and  an  opened  can  of 
beer  in  one  hand,  and  a  glass  of  iced  root 
beer  in  the  other.  He  started  to  set  Eve's 
glass  on  the  table  beside  her. 

"Don't  put  it  on  the  table  like  that," 
she  said.   "Use  a  coaster." 

There  was  a  coolness  in  her  tone,  a 
slight  edge  in  her  voice,  and  Tim  looked 
at  her  for  a  moment,  then  turned  to  take 
a  coaster  from  a  stack  on  the  radio. 
"What's  the  matter?"  he  said  quietly, 
and  he  put  her  glass,  in  a  coaster,  on  the 
table  at  her  elbow. 

"Nothing." 

Tim  sat  down  on  the  edge  of  the 
davenport  and,  holding  his  glass  at  an 
angle,  poured  the  beer  down  its  side, 
half-filling  the  glass.  He  set  the  can  on 
the  floor,  tasted  the  beer,  then  looked 
over  at  Eve  and  said,  "Okay;  what's  the 
trouble?" 

For  a  moment  she  didn't  answer,  then 
she  shrugged  a  shoulder  and  without 
looking  up  said,  "All  that  fuss  about  get- 
ting me  a  root  beer." 

"Oh,  Lord!"  said  Tim,  and  sat  back 
on  the  davenport. 


Continued  from  page  20 

"And  I  really  think  you'd  have  let  me 
get  up  and  get  you  your  beer." 

Tim  looked  at  her  curiously  for  a  mo- 
ment. "Sure  I  would,"  he  said  then.  "I'd 
have  been  glad  to."  He  took  a  sip  from 
his  beer,  then  he  spoke  again,  gently. 
"Now,  look,  honey,  that  was  a  game,  a 
gag,  as  you  know  very  well.  And  it  was 
me  who  lost.  I  got  you  your  drink  in- 
stead of  vice  versa." 

"Well,  there  shouldn't  have  been  any 
question  of  vice  versa."  She  began  to 
hunt  through  the  button  box  on  the  table 
beside  her,  poking  at  the  mass  of  buttons 
with  a  forefinger.  "I've  been  noticing 
lately.  Yoif  pay  no  attention  at  all  to  the 
little  courtesies.  The  other  night,  going 
over  to  the  Steins',  you  walked  all  the 
way  on  the  inside  of  the  walk.  And  you 
never  once  took  my  elbow  crossing  a 
street." 

"What  is  this?"  said  Tim.  "What 
brought  this  on  all  of  a  sudden?"  He 
paused  but  Eve  didn't  answer.  "Honey, 
that  outside-of-the-walk  business  is  a 
relic  of  the  Middle  Ages.  It  really  is. 
They  threw  garbage  out  the  windows, 
and  the  man  walked  on  the  outside  so 
that  he'd  get  the — " 

"I  don't  care  what  it  is,  and  that's  not 
the  point.  Those  things  are  a  mark  of 
respect,  Tim — the  natural  courtesy  of  a 
man  toward  a  woman,  like  taking  his 
hat  off  when  they  meet  on  the  street,  an- 
other thing  you  forget  half  the  time." 

"Well,  maybe  I  do,  but  it's  because  I 
think  of  you  as  an  equal,  not  a  clinging 
vine.  You're  a  competent,  intelligent, 
capable  person,  not  a  delicate  flower, 
and  you're  not  up  on  a  pedestal  in  my 
mind  and  I  wouldn't  want  you  to  be.  And 
neither  would  you.  Those  so-called  'little 
courtesies'  are  actually  the  old  conde- 
scension of  the  superior  male  to  shel- 
tered inferior  womankind.  I  should 
think  you'd  see  that." 


"Yes,  I  know,"  said  Eve.    "I 
you've  never  tried  to  play  the  heavy 
band,  the  boss.    I  know  your  ideas 
that  subject  and  I've  always  appreci 
it.    We're  equal  partners  and  all 
But  just  the  same — "  She  hesitated,  t 
went  on.    "Well,  a  woman  wants  o\ 
people  to  know  that  her  husband 
predates  her.   She  wants  him  to  sb 
so  that  they  can  see  it,  too." 

"How  would  it  be  if  I  wore  a  I 
badge   saying,   'Tim   loves   Eve'?" 
grinned.    "At  night  it  would  light  V 

Eve  smiled.   "Now,  don't  try  to  la 
it  off;  I  mean  it." 
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FOR  a  time  she  was  silent,  plucking 
old  threads  from  the  place  where 
missing  button  had  been. 

Tim  drank  his  beer,  glancing 
through  the  remaining  pages  of  his  be 
and  occasionally  Eve  paused  to  sip 
drink.  Then  she  spoke  again,  her  v< 
normal,  conversational.  "That  remi 
me,"  she  said,  "I  saw  Fredric  Ma 
today." 

"Really?"  said  Tim.  "Where?" 

"Well,  I  was  crossing  Madison  Ave 
going  toward  Fifth  on  my  way  to  L 
&  Taylor's,  when  this  cab  pulled  ur, 
Abercrombie's,  and  this  man  got 
Well,  I  thought  he  looked  familiar, ;' 
sure  enough,  it  was  Fredric  March." 

"Well,  well,"  said  Tim,  and  for  a  i 
ment  he  was  silent,  sipping  his  beer, ;     j* 
Eve  began  to  sew  on  the  new  butt 
Then  Tim  spoke  again.  "I  don't  get 
he  said. 

"Get  what?" 

"The  connection.  One  minute  you 
bawling  me  out  for  my  boorish  lack1  P  ^ 
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elementary  decency,  and  then  you 
reminded  of  Fredric  March." 

"Well,  his  wife  was  with  him.  I  rec  ' 
nized  her,  too.    And  you  should  h 
seen  how  he  treated  her;  it  was 
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"I'm  afraid  you're  in  for  a  bad  few  minutes" 
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iful  to  watch.  The  way  he  helped 
ut  of  the  cab,  so  gently  and  grace- 
It  was — well,  you've  seen  him  in 
lovies — it  was  actually  courtly,  it 
was.  Then  he  handed  the  cab- 
r  a  bill,  and  went  on  ahead  and 
:d  the  door  and  held  it  tor  her. 
went  into  Abercrombie's.  Why.  he 
her  feel  like  a  queen.  And  it  was 
ime  way  inside  the  store." 
■-  thought  you  were  going  to  Lord  & 
j's."  Tim  poured  the  rest  of  the 
into  his  glass. 

ell,  naturally  1  went  in.  too.  You've 
wanting  some  more  of  those  socks 

'°ti    :rombie's  have,  and  1  thought — " 

: ;     Linderstand,"  said  Tim. 
.     'ell.  1  didn't  stare  at  them,  if  that's 
you're  smiling  at."   She  looked  up 
n,  then  bent  her  head  over  her  sew- 
gain.    "1  acted  very  unconcerned. 

..     must  constantly  be  embarrassed  by 
staring  at  them,  so  I  paid  no  at- 
>n  at  all.    And  really,  Tim.  he  was 
onderfully  courteous.    In  the  ele- 

na  grinned.  "I  can  see  you  were  ig- 
g  them  like  a  Pinkerton  detective." 
simply  got  on  the  elevator 
they  did,"  Eve  said, 
at  should  I  have  done — 
ed  upstairs?  The  socks  are 
other  floor — and  they 
waiting  for  the  elevator, 
so  when  it  arrived  we  all 

naturally." 
ou  didn't  step  on  their 
<irc£»  I  trust.  That  would  be 
as  discourteous  as  to 
he  down  their  collars." 
lo,  I  did  not,  and  Fredric 
n't  a  :h  did  not  keep  his  hat  on 
e  elevator,  either.  He  took 
— really,  he's  so  handsome 
then  when  the  elevator 
he  stepped  to  one  side 
sort  of  bowed  his  wile  and 
out  before  him.  And  he 
id  at  me,  too,  a  little.  Such 
?e  man." 

have  always  liked  Fredric 
ch,"  said  Tim  judiciously, 
eld  his  half-filled  glass  up 
le  light,  looking  through  it 
^:  talked.  "But  the  tide  is  be- 
9  ing  to  turn.   As  long  as  he 
k  to  the  movies  he  was  okay 
me.   But  if  Fredric  March 
ks  he's  going  to  start  inter- 
lg  in  my  private  life,  im- 
ng  his  foppish  Hollywood 
Jierisms  on  me — " 
t  might  do  you  some  good." 
Maybe  so,"  Tim's  voice  ad- 
ed  to  some  justice  in  her  complaint, 
he  smiled  at  her.  He  finished  his  beer 
Eve  took  a  sip  of  her  root  beer,  then 
tinued  her  sewing.  "You  know."  Tim 
then,  "it's  a  funny  thing — you  can 
It  around  New  York  for  months  at  a 
sand  never  see  anyone  you  recognize 
nyone  famous.  I  mean.  And  then  all 
ne  day  the  celebrities  seem  to  be  out 
Iroves.   You  see  Fredric  March,  and 
w  Katharine  Hepburn." 

VE  looked  up  at  him  eagerly,  excit- 
edly.  "You  did''  Oh,  I  wish  I'd  seen 

Where?" 
Going  into  Saks." 

Well,  for  Heaven's  sake."    Eve  re- 
led  her  sewing.    "What'd  she  look 

im  rolled  over,  lying  on  his  side,  his 
d  propped  on  one  hand.    "What  do 

mean,  what  did  she  look  like? 
a've  been  to  the  movies." 
Well.  I  mean,"  she  said  patiently. 
ou  know  what  I  mean." 
Well" — he  hesitated,  thinking,  then 
ugged.  "She  looked  just  like  she's  sup- 
ed  to  look.  That  same  wonderful 
e.   And  that  same  wonderful  voice, 

When  I  talked  to  her,  she — " 
You  talked  to  her?"  Eve  looked  up, 

needle  motionless,  poised  in  mid- 

"You  actually  spoke  to  her?" 
'Sure."    He  grinned  complacently. 


"Well,  how?"  she  said  impatiently.  "I 
mean  how  did  it  happen?" 

"Well,  she  was  standing  at  a  coun- 
ter— " 

"Oh!"  Eve  smiled  triumphantly.  "So 
you  went  into  Saks,  too." 

"I  certainlv  did."  1  im  grinned.  "And 
straneelv.  there  WU  nothing  at  all  I'd 
been  meaning  to  buy  at  Saks.  I  went  in 
to  look  at  Katharine  Hepburn,  and  tor 
no  othci  reason.  I  followed  her,  to  put  it 
crudely" 

"I  don't  doubt  it.  And  what  happened 
then,  at  the  counter?" 

"Well,  she  took  off  her  gloves." 

"Wh.u  was  she  wearing,  hv  the  wa\  '" 

"A  coat.  A  kind  oi  light  coat.  1  guess. 
Didn't  notice  her  dress.  And  some  kind 
at  little  hat  " 

"1  can  just  see  her,"  said  Eve,  "you 
make  it  so  vivid    Okay,  and  then  what.'" 

"Well,  she  dropped  her  gloves; 
brushed  them  otf  the  counter  with  her 
elbow  So  there  was  my  opportunity.  I 
walked  over  and — talk  about  politeness! 
— 1  tipped  my  hat.  \erv  gently  and  grace- 
fully, and  I  said.  Pardon  me.  Miss  Hep- 
burn, but  you  dropped  your  gloves,'  and 
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Glutton}/  Loves  Company 

At  smorgdsbords,  I'd  like  to  state, 

A  reassuring  sign  is 
Another  person's  self-filled  plate 

That's  heaped  as  high  as  mine  is. 

— RICHARD  ARMOUR 


I  pointed  at  the  floor  and  she  stooped 
down  and  picked  them  up — " 

Eve  sighed,  shaking  her  head.  "I 
might  have  known.  Katharine  Hep- 
burn," she  said  scornfully.  "You  didn't 
see  anybody.  Though  you  probably 
would  have  let  her  pick  up  her  gloves 
herself." 

"So  then,"  Tim  continued  calmly,  "she 
straightened  up  and  said,  'Thank  good- 
ness!' 

"  Thank  goodness,  what,  ma'am?'  I 
said.  Polite,  you  see.  Courtly. 

'  Thank  goodness,'  said  Miss  Hep- 
burn, 'there  are  still  a  few  men  left  who 
don't  drive  a  woman  crazy  with  these  ir- 
ritating little  courtesies.  Always  opening 
doors  in  your  face!  Grabbing  your  el- 
bow! Singeing  your  eyebrows  lighting 
cigarettes!  Now,  you  take  that  Fredric 
March — '  " 

"I  thought  she'd  get  around  to  him," 
said  Eve.   "Go  on." 

"  'You  take  that  Fredric  March,'  she 
said.  He's  very  nice  and  all  that,  but  he's 
perpetually  yanking  his  hat  off.  always 
throwing  his  coat  down  in  puddles. 
Really!' 

"Well,"  Tim  went  on,  "I  sympathized 
with  her  and  we  talked  a  little  while 
longer — she  suggested  I  ought  to  be  in 
the  movies — and  we  walked  out  of  the 
store  together.  I  pushed  her  out  the  door- 
way and  the  look  of  gratitude  on  her 


face  was  something  to  see.  On  the  way 
back  to  the  office,  I  ran  into  Sinclair 
Lewis  and  1  was  telling  him — " 

"Okay,"  said  Eve.  "that's  enough  of 
Celebrity  Night.  Here" — -she  smiled  and 
tossed  him  the  shirt — "here's  your  shirt, 
though  I  think  a  lumberjack  shirt  might 
he  more  appropriate  for  you  " 

She  thrust  her  needle  into  a  red-to- 
mato pincushion,  and  began  to  gathei 
up  her  spools  and  the  rest  of  her  tewing 
equipment,  putting  things  neatly  in  their 
places  in  the  small  leather  sewing  box 
on  the  table  beside  her.  She  plucked  all 
the  loose  thread  ends  from  her  skirt  and 
dropped  them  into  an  ash  tray,  and 
lound  the  scissors  which  had  slipped 
down  behind  the  red-leather  cushion. 
She  finished  the  last  of  her  root  beer, 
sipping  it  slowly,  then  snapped  her  sew- 
ing box  shut  and  glanced  at  her  wrist 
watch.  "It's  eight  fifteen,"  she  said. 
"What  are  we  going  to  do  tonight?" 

TIM  put  down  his  book,  gazing  at  her 
affectionately.  "Anything  you  want. 
You  are  my  true  love,  my  bride,  my 
morning  star  and  evening  sun,  worthy  of 
infinite  courtesy,  and  we'll  do 
absolutely  anything  you  want 
to  do,  anything  your  heart  de- 
sires, so  long  as  it  doesn't 
involve  my  moving  off  the  dav- 
enport." 

Eve  looked  at  him  warningly. 
"We  haven't  been  to  the  movies 
for  a  long  time." 

"For  that,  I've  been  offering 
up  daily  prayers  of  thanks.  But 
I'll  go,"  he  added  hastily.  "We'll 
pick  out  the  worst  movie  we  can 
find,  a  difficult  decision,  and  I'll 
take  you,  walking  on  the  out- 
side of  the  walk  for  all  the 
world  to  see." 

"We  might  just  do  that,"  said 
Eve  coolly.  "It  won't  hurt  you 
to  go  to  a  movie  for  once." 

"Okay."  Tim  sat  up.  "I  don't 
quite  know  how  it  happened, 
but  somehow  I  have  been  ma- 
neuvered into  a  position  of 
moral  disadvantage,  so  I  might 
as  well  yield  gracefully."  He 
took  the  paper  from  the  table 
beside  him,  found  the  movie 
listings,  and  folded  the  page 
back.  "Nine  Gals  and  a  Gob. 
How's  that?" 

"You're  making  it  up.  There 
is  no  such  picture." 

"I  am  only  reading  what  it 
says  here.   How  about  this?  A 
double  feature:  Atomic  Blonde 
and  Sierra  Maverick." 

"Keep  looking,"  she  said.  "There 
must  be  something  good." 

"I  know  of  nothing  in  our  experience 
to  warrant  such  optimism.  Here's  a 
thing  called  The  King  and  the  Courte- 
san." 

"That  might  be  all  right.  It  got  good 
reviews — pretty  good,  anyway.  It's  his- 
torical; you  like  historical  movies?" 

"Well,  it's  hard  to  say."  Tim  paused 
and  put  the  paper  in  his  lap.  "There's  a 
certain  peculiar  quality  about  historical 
movies,  a  certain  recurring  feature  about 
them  that's  fascinating.  Do  you  know 
what  I  mean?" 
"No." 

"Well,  in  every  historical  movie  I  ever 
saw,  this  same  kind  of  thing  happened 
invariably,  and  I  got  so  interested  that — 
although  I  hadn't  meant  to  tell  you — I 
finally  wrote  one  myself,  it  seemed  so 
easy.  It's  a  Civil  War  movie,  pre-Civil 
War,  really.  You  want  to  hear  about  it?" 
"No." 

"Well,  the  picture  begins — no,  wait. 
This  deserves  a  little  less  perfunctory 
treatment;  after  all,  it's  the  New  York 
premiere.  Picture  the  scene.  Just  before 
we  leave  for  the  theater,  we  are  stand- 
ing at  the  door  here.  You  are  wearing 
a  corsage  of  gardenias  and  hollyhocks,  a 
token  of  my  esteem." 

"Yes,  I  know.  You  remember  to  bring 
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flowers  home  every  time  you  write  a 
movie." 

"I  open  the  door,  bowing  you  out  with 
a  click  of  my  heels.  We  enter  the  ele- 
vator and  I  snatch  off  my  hat  and  kiss 
your  hand,  my  lips  moving  thrillingly 
from  your  wrist  to  your  elbow.  Out- 
doors, I  move  quickly  to  the  very  outer 
edge  of  the  sidewalk.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  I  am  so  polite  I  walk  in  the  gutter, 
tipping  my  hat  at  every  third  step." 

"I  can't  stand  it,"  Eve  said.  "Let's 
take  a  cab." 

"Better  than  that.  This  is  a  world 
premiere,  so  a  grateful  studio  provides 
us  with  a  limousine.  In  the  lobby  of  the 
theater,  thronged  with  adoring  starlets,  I 
speak  a  few  modest,  dignified  and  ob- 
scene words  into  the  microphone,  and 
we  are  immediately  shown  to  our  seats. 
For  the  first  and  only  time  in  our  lives, 
we  are  about  to  see  a  picture  from  the 
beginning.  I  help  you  off  with  your  coat, 
nuzzling  your  hair  in  the  darkness,  and 
the  curtain  rolls  back. 

"We  hear  the  muffled  beat  of  drums 
from  the  sound  track  and  the  title  flashes 
on  the  screen.  Sons  of  the  Blue  and 
Gray,  it  says,  by  Timberlake  Ryan, 
Academy  Award  Winner,  and  a  mur- 
mur and  then  a  burst  of  applause  sweeps 
the  house.  You  lean  close  and  whisper, 
'I  knew  you  could  do  it,  darling.  What  a 
lucky  day  it  was  when  you  clipped  that 
coupon  and  mailed  it  to  the  Write-Right 
Correspondence  Institute.'  " 

Tim  grinned  at  her.  "The  screen  dark- 
ens and,  very  faintly,  far  in  the  back- 
ground, we  hear  The  Battle  Hymn  of  the 
Republic.  Then  a  voice,  the  narrator, 
says,  'Eighteen  fifty-two!  The  lush  ver- 
dant prairies  of  Illinois!  A  new  frontier, 
and  a  new  nation  emerging  into  lusty 
young  manhood!' 

"The  screen  brightens  and  we  see  two 
men  walking  along  a  country  road.  They 
wear  old-fashioned  clothes  and  side 
whiskers,  and  in  the  distance  we  see  a 
village — houses,  a  church  steeple  and 
stuff.  One  of  the  men  says.  'There  it  is! 
Springfield!  Mark  my  words,  it'll  be  the 
biggest  city  in  Illinois!'  Then  he  laughs 
— yak,  yak,  yak — and  says,  'There's  one 
little  jerkwater  village  up  north  claims 
it's  gonna  be  the  biggest  city  in  the  state. 
Bigger  than  Springfield,  even!  Can  you 
imagine  that!' 

"  'Absurd,'  says  the  other  guy.  'What 
village  you  talking  about?' 

'  'Waal,'  says  the  other,  scratching  his 
head,  'I  fergit.  Some  sort  of  outlandish 
name.  Oh,  yes,'  he  says,  'I  recollect,  now. 
Chicago,'  he  says  'Now,  ain't  that  some- 
thin'?  Yak,  yak,  yak!'  " 

TIM  looked  at  Eve.  "Do  you  begin  to 
recognize  the  one  fascinating  feature 
of  practically  all  historical  movies?"  he 
asked. 

"Just  barely,"  she  said.  "You  make  it 
so  subtle." 

"Just  then,"  Tim  continued,  "our  he- 
roes pass  a  young  man  in  a  field  at  the 
side  of  the  road.  He's  an  unusually  tall 
and  lanky  guy.  He  wears  homespun 
pants,  he  has  a  big  sharp  nose,  needs  a 
haircut  and  he's  very  homely.  He's  work- 
ing in  the  field  splitting  rails.  He  straight- 
ens up,  wipes  his  brow,  and  says, 
'Howdy,  neighbors.' 

"  'Howdy,'  they  reply,  and  as  soon  as 
they've  passed,  one  of  them  says,  'Who 
was  that?' 

"  'Him?'  says  the  other.  'Oh,  he's  just 
some  no-account  yokel.  Came  up  here  to 
Illinois  from  Kentucky  not  long  ago. 
Some  kind  of  half-baked  lawyer.  And 
get  this — he's  got  political  ambitions! 
Yes,  sir,  he  runs  a  little  grocery  store  and 
stays  up  hall  the  night  a-studyin'.  Wants 
to  make  something  of  himself.  Wants  to 
be  a  state  senator  or  something.  Maybe 
even  President  someday!  Why,  the  crazy 
young  fool!  He'll  never  amount  to 
nothin'!' 

"  'I  don't  know,'  says  the  other. 
'There's  something  striking,  something 
unusual  about  his  face.' 


"  'Don't  you  kid  yourself,'  says  his 
friend.  'That  jerk's  never  going  to  get 
anywhere.' 

"  'What's  his  name?' 

"  'His  name?  Waal,  now,  I  don't 
rightly  recall,'  and  he  pushes  back  his 
hat,  staring  up  in  the  air,  scratching  his 
head.  'Oh,  yes!'  he  says,  i  remember 
now!  Yak,  yak,  yak!  His  name?  That 
rail  splitter  from  Kentucky,  you  mean? 
Why,  that  feller's  name  is  George.  Yes 
sir,  George  V.  Henderson,  and  he'll 
never  get  anywhere!' 

"The  voice  of  the  narrator  comes  in 
again  as  the  screen  darkens,  and  says. 
And  he  was  right!  George  Henderson 
ran  for  the  Senate,  lost  the  election  by 
twenty-six  thousand  votes,  and  was 
never  heard  of  again!' 

"Then,"  said  Tim,  "to  the  music  of 
John  Brown's  Body,  the  picture  ends, 
and  here  we  are  home  again,  in  time  to 
read  a  good  book,  saving  a  full  hour  and 
a  half  of  dull  aching  misery." 

Eve  did  not  smile.   "Okay,"  she  said, 


"Marge?"  She  sounded  puzzled  and  a 
little  indignant,  as  though  she'd  never 
before  heard  the  name.   "Marge  who?" 

"You  know  who.  They  live  in  the 
building  across  the  street.  Marge,  the 
model  wife  of  the  model  husband." 

"If  you  mean  Marge  Vetter" — Eve 
shrugged — "why,  yes,  as  it  happens,  I 
ran  into  her  today  in  the  supermark — " 

"I  thought  so."  Tim  grinned.  "All  is 
clear  to  me  now.  And  I'm  ashamed  of 
you,  trying  to  shove  all  the  blame  onto 
poor  Fredric  March.  Well,  it  took  me  a 
while  to  figure  it  out,  but  how  is  dear 
Walter?  How  is  that  wonderful  man  who 
brings  flowers  home  to  his  wife  for  just 
no  reason  at  all?  The  man  who  calls  his 
wife  up  in  the  middle  of  the  day  just  be- 
cause he  was  thinking  of  her  and  wants 
to  know  how  she  is.  The  man  who  puts 
his  wife's  galoshes  on  for  her.  That  no- 
torious puller-out  of  chairs.  The  per- 
petual valentine.  The  wonderful  man 
who  pops  up  and  down  like  a  piston  ev- 
ery time  the  ladies,  bless  them,  leave  or 
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"so  you  don't  want  to  go  to  the  movies 
either." 

"Either?"  Tim  looked  at  her.  "What 
do  you  mean,  'either'?  That  was  the 
only  suggestion  made,  that  I  know  of." 

"You  know  what  I  mean,  all  right." 
She  sighed.  "The  polite  Mr.  Ryan,  al- 
ways thinking  of  his  wife." 

He  grinned  at  her.  "How  would  you 
like  a  poke  in  the  nose?" 

Eve  smiled,  then  shrugged  a  shoulder. 
"Well,  I  don't  care.  This  business  of  just 
because  a  man  is  married,  he  has  to  for- 
get all  the  little—" 

" — courtesies." 

"Exactly.  And — " 

"Look."  Tim  got  up  from  the  daven- 
port, crossed  the  room,  and  sat  down  on 
the  arm  of  Eve's  chair.  "Fredric  March, 
singlehanded,  is  not  quite  enough  to  ac- 
count for  all  this."  He  smiled  down  at 
her.   "Who  were  you  talking  to  today?" 

"Talking  to?"  She  looked  up  at  him. 
"What  do  you  mean?" 

"You  know  what  I  mean." 

"Why,  I  was  talking  to  various  peo- 
ple." 

Tim  smiled  suddenly,  triumphantly. 
"Including  Marge?" 


enter  the  room.  How  is  that  darlin'  man? 
I'm  sure  you  heard  all  about  him." 

"I  most  certainly  did,"  said  Eve. 
"They've  been  married  six  years  and  he 
still—" 

"I  know,"  said  Tim.  "And  I'll  get  him 
kicked  out  of  the  union  if  it's  the  last 
thing  I  do."  He  grinned  down  at  her. 
"However,  I  can  see  what  you've  been 
through  today  and  you  have  my  sym- 
pathy. It  must  be  galling  to  the  average 
wife  to  have  to  listen  to  Marge  on  the 
subject  of  Walter,  and  have  so  little  to 
brag  about  when  her  turn  comes.  Well" 
— he  stood  up — "from  now  on,  Walter's 
my  model.  Walter  and  Fredric  March. 
Look;  I'll  take  you  to  the  movies.  I'll  put 
on  a  tie,  and  you  pick  out  a — " 

"No,"  Eve  said.  "There  really  aren't 
any  good  ones  showing,  and  it  isn't  just 
the  movies  anyway.   It's — " 

"How  about  a  little  cassino,  then?" 
Tim  said  hastily.  With  an  exaggerated 
gesture,  bowing  from  the  waist,  he  of- 
fered his  arm.  "Come.  I'll  escort  you  to 
the  davenport." 

"All  right,"  said  Eve,  and  she  stood 
up.    "One  game,  twenty-five  points." 

Tim  walked  to  the  desk  and  got  out 
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the  cards,  then  moved  a  lamp  close 
the  davenport,  and  they  sat  down, 
cards  and  a  score  pad  on  the  cushion 
tween  them.  Tim  gathered  up  the  ca 
"Now,  let's  see,"  he  said,  "would  Wa 
try  to  pawn  off  the  deal  on  his  wile? 
never!  So  I'll  shuffle."  He  smiled,  wit 
ing  his  eyes  in  exaggerated  solicin 
"Comfy,  dear?" 

He  dealt  out  the  cards  and  they  be 
to  play.    They  played  through  the 
and  presently,  when  they  had  fi; 
Tim  gathered  up  the  cards  and  coi 
points.    Eve  had  won  nine  of  the  ele 
points  in  the  deal. 

"You  play  very  well,  dear,"  he; 
"I'll  shuffle  again,  and  if  you  care  to 
to  me  as  Lord  Chesterfield,  it's  only 
1  deserve." 


AGAIN  they  played  through  the 
J\.  and  as  Eve  won  the  last  card  an 
gan  to  count  points,  Tim  looked  at  1 
frowning  a  little,  and  said,  "I  wonde 
it's  true  what  1  heard  about  Walter 
recently." 

"No,"  said  Eve.  She  wrote  their  si 
on  the  pad.  "But  what  is  it?" 

"I  hear  he  wears  a  nightcap  to  bee 
he  can  tip  his  hat  to  his  wife  just 
fore — ■" 

"Oh,  shut  up,"  said  Eve,  and  she  be, 
to  laugh. 

Tim  dealt  out  the  cards  and  pii 
up  his  hand.    "Too  bad  Marge  foil 
him  first,"  he  said,  leering.   "Here"- 
discarded  the  deuce  of  spades — " 
your  chance;  little  cassino."  Eve  pii 
it   up   with  the  deuce  of  hearts, 
course,"  Tim  continued,  "he's  no  Fre< 
March.    As  a  matter  of  fact,  he's 
Walter  Vetter,  though  that's  hardly 
fault.   But  he  is  polite." 

For  a  time  they  played,  quietly, 
shuffling  and  dealing  and  counting 
points.  Presently,  Eve  won  the  final  d 
of  a  deal  and  Tim  said,  "You've  got 
most  cards,   obviously,   and  I'll   co 
spades."  He  thumbed  through  his  c 
counting  rapidly.  "Spades,  too,"  he  su 
"and  that  puts  you  out."   He  smiled 
Eve.    "Always  let  your  wife  win.  th 
my  advice  to  young  husbands  who  ar«| 
bad." 

"Let  me  win,"  said  Eve.  "I  can  jl 
see  you."  She  smiled.  "This  never  \\ 
your  game." 

Tim  grinned  at  her  and  picked  up 
cards  and  score  pad  and  put  them  on 
table  beside  the  davenport.  "Should 
read  in  bed  for  a  while?" 

"Yes,"  Eve  said,  and  she  stood  up  £ 
crossed  the  room  to  pick  up  her  sew 
box. 

Tim  snapped  off  the  lamp  beside 
davenport,  then  came  over  to  Eve  i 
put  his  arm  around  her  should* 
"Maybe  you're  right  at  that,"  he  s 
gently.  "Maybe  it's  true;  I  supposi 
haven't  been  paying  enough  attention  - 
the  little  husbandly  courtesies." 

"Well .  .  ." 

He    kissed    her    gently,    then    smil 
down  at  her  and  said,  "I  guess  you  \ 
right.  So  how  will  it  be  if  I  start  prac 
ing  the  little  courtesies  right  now?" 
stepped  to  one  side  and,  smiling  at  I 
affectionately,  gestured  toward  the 
ing-room   doorway   with   one   arm, 
palm  turned  upward.   "Apres  vous,  t 
dame,"  he  said,  bowing  her  through 
door  before  him. 

Eve  looked  at  him  for  a  moment,  ; 
her  eyes  were  wide  now.  very  gentle  i 
soft.  Then  she  drew  herself  erect, 
and  regal  as  a  queen,  nodded  graciou 
at  Tim,  and  walked  past  him,  her  ht 
held  high,  smiling  proudly. 

As  she  passed,  Tim  turned  and 
painfully,  but  not  gently,  eithei 
brought  his  knee  up  in  a  swift  li 
kick,"  throwing  Eve  off  stride,  and  ! 
gasped  in  outrage  and  started  to  tu 
But  then  she  stopped,  hesitated  for 
instant,  and  instead  she  walked  on.  i 
started  to  giggle  as  Tim  snapped  the  I 
light  off  and  followed  her  into  the  b' 
room.  the  E 
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"I'll  give  you  48  hours,  you  bum,"  was 
the  answer. 

In  less  than  24  hours  a  phone  call 
came  through,  and  Shooey  was  off  to 
make  the  kind  of  pinch  that  most  de- 
lights a  policeman's  heart.  He  was  going 
to  nab  a  cop  killer. 

Cugino  and  his  young  bride  were 
picked  up.  But,  true  to  his  code  to  the 
end,  Cugino  destroyed  the  only  witness 
who  could  testify  against  him.  He  hanged 
himself  in  his  cell  while  awaiting  trial. 

Charles  ("Lucky")  Luciano,  an  old 
stool  pigeon  himself,  can  trace  his  fall 
to  a  canary.  She  was  a  woman  scorned. 
"Cokie  Flo"  Brown  was  her  name  and 
she  filled  in  the  vast  gap  between  Luci- 
ano's hirelings  and  the  boss  himself. 

Luciano  was  clever  enough  to  make 
his  organization  do  all  the  dirty  work. 
When  Tom  Dewey  busted  up  Luciano's 
gang  he  was  confronted  by  the  fact  that 
the  ranking  members  remained  loyal  to 
Luciano  even  though  they  faced  jail.  But 
Jimmy  Frederico,  one  of  the  big  shots  in 
the  gang,  had  the  bad  taste  to  toss  aside 
Cokie  Flo  and  then  to  ignore  her  pleas 
for  help  when  she  was  arrested. 

Flo  contacted  Barent  Ten  Eyck,  one 
of  Dewey's  assistants,  and  said  she  could 
tie  Frederico  to  Luciano  and  thus  tie  Lu- 
ciano to  the  rackets.  Her  letter  was  so 
intelligent  that  she  was  questioned  by 
Dewey  himself.  He,  and  his  staff,  know- 
ing she  was  a  dope  fiend,  were  afraid  that 
she  might  betray  them  to  her  boy  friend 
and  his  boss.  They  grilled  her  all  one 
night  and  when  the  grilling  was  over  ev- 
erybody agreed  that  dope  fiend  or  not, 
Cokie  Flo  could  be  trusted.  They  were 
right.  Luciano  got  from  30  to  50  years. 

Mystery  Behind  a  Pardon 

Luciano,  who  started  his  career  as  a 
stool  pigeon,  may  have  finished  it  as  one. 
After  serving  only  about  ten  years,  he 
was  mysteriously  released  by  gubernato- 
rial pardon.  He  left  the  country.  No  ex- 
planation of  this  clemency  has  been 
given  although  there  has  long  been  a  ru- 
mor that  Luciano  gave  information  that 
helped  in  the  invasion  of  Sicily.  That 
might  be  so.  New  York  detectives  shrug 
and  say,  "Maybe  he  gave  information 
about  Sicily.  Maybe  not.  But  you  can 
bet  he  gave  information  about  some- 
thing." 

Few  donors  of  information  have  the 
spectacular  success  of  Luciano.  But 
there  are  times  when  a  wise  governor 
will  chop  a  few  years  off  a  prisoner's  sen- 
tence as  a  reward  for  helping  in  the  solu- 
tion of  a  brutal  crime.  One  lifer  in  Sing 
Sing  cut  his  term  appreciably  by  giving 
information  that  solved  seven  murders. 

He  had  to  do  it  the  hard  way,  which 
means  climbing  up  on  a  witness  stand. 
Eventually  the  courts  objected  to  his  fre- 
quent appearance  in  murder  trials.  De- 
spite his  testimony  he  was  never  harmed 
and  is  now  an  honest  salesman. 

This  stool  pigeon  was  the  perfect  in- 
former. He  was  fearless,  angry,  grateful 
and  sick  of  jail.  He  was  angry  because 
his  friends  had  abandoned  his  sick  wife 
and  two  children.  He  was  grateful  be- 
cause a  smart  detective  arranged  for 
him  to  see  his  two  children  once  a  week 
in  such  a  manner  that  they  didn't  know 
their  father  was  a  jailbird.  Like  many 
other  good  law-enforcement  men,  the 
detective  played  the  Good  Samaritan  on 
his  own  day  off  and  at  his  own  expense. 
He  knew  a  good  stool  when  he  saw  one. 

The  lifer  obviously  had  to  sing  quite  a 
few  songs  before  he  could  gain  his  free- 
dom. So  when  he  had  done  his  share  in 
solving  the  murder  of  two  policemen  he 
was  transferred  to  "Canary  Cottage," 
where  he  was  asked  for  further  proof  of 
his  willingness  to  help  law  and  order. 

Every  large  city  has  the  equivalent  of 
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what  New  Yorkers  call  Canary  Cottage. 
It  is  a  psychological  trap  set  for  crim- 
inals who  would  otherwise  escape.  If  the 
police  are  long  on  knowledge  about  a 
crime,  but  short  on  proof,  they  will  toss 
their  suspect  into  what  he  thinks  is  just 
a  jail  but  is  actually  a  nest  of  stool  pi- 
geons. 

All  the  pigeons  are  volunteers  and  all 
are  bucking  for  clemency.  The  suspect 
will  find  himself  surrounded  by  a  dozen 
different  personalities.  If  he  likes  jokes 
there  will  be  somebody  around  who 
knows  every  gag  Milton  Berle  ever  told. 
If  he  likes  the  great  outdoors  he  will  find 
a  gregarious  fellow  lover  of  the  open  air. 
Somewhere  along  the  line  the  suspect 
will  meet  a  pal  and  start  talking.  The 
information  he  gives  fills  in  the  holes  in 
the  police  department's  case. 

Many  canaries  sing  to  get  out  of  jail. 


teen  impoverished  dope  fiends  died  of 
malaria  in  a  matter  of  three  weeks.  One 
addict,  who  survived,  said  he  had  used 
the  same  needle  that  had  been  used  by  a 
couple  of  his  friends  who  had  died.  The 
survivor  had  obtained  the  needle  from  a 
South  American  sailor.  The  sailor,  in 
turn,  admitted  that  he  had  recovered 
from  a  bout  of  malaria  before  sailing  to 
the  States,  and  that  he  had  lost  his  hypo- 
dermic needle. 

The  police  called  in  a  dope  addict 
stool  pigeon  and  told  him  of  the  "hot 
needle."  The  stool  got  the  word  back  to 
the  world  of  junkies  and  not  another 
malaria  death  occurred,  although  the 
hypodermic  was  never  recovered. 

Because  informants  cannot  always  be 
frightened,  detectives  must  deal  with 
them  thoughtfully  and  diplomatically.  A 
good  detective  will  use  his  own  money 


".  .  .  Wc  also  find  that  interdepartmental  morale  has  risen  stead- 
ily, as  of  January  seventh,  last,  since  the  abandonment  of  the 
policy  of  conducting  our  enterprises  as  one  big  happy  family  .  .  ." 
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But  there  is  the  classic  case  where  two  of 
the  great  Al  Capone's  betrayers  begged 
to  remain  behind  bars  as  their  reward 
for  giving  T-man  Frank  Wilson  infor- 
mation. The  men,  both  Capone  book- 
keepers, were  adamant  in  their  refusal  to 
talk  until  Wilson  shrugged  and  said, 
"Okay,  you  can  go.  Capone  knows  we 
picked  you  up.  What  do  you  think  he'll 
do  to  you  when  you  get  outside?" 

The  boys  gave  some  thought  to  their 
likely  fate  if  they  got  outside.  Then  they 
made  a  deal.  "We'll  talk,"  they  said,  "if 
we  can  stay  in  jail  until  things  cool  off." 

Stool  pigeons  not  only  put  crooks  in 
jail  but  they  keep  them  there.  Every 
prison  warden  in  the  nation  has  an  atten- 
tive ear  for  any  informer.  A  well- 
planned  Montana  jail  break  was  foiled 
because  a  convict  wanted  an  extra  pack 
of  cigarettes  each  week.  He  suggested 
that  the  warden  apply  a  hot  iron  to  the 
outgoing  and  incoming  mail  of  certain 
inmates.  This  procedure  disclosed  that 
plans  for  a  prison  break  were  coming 
and  going.  The  plans  were  written  in 
lemon  juice  which  doesn't  show  up  until 
subjected  to  heat. 

New  York  police  were  forced  to  use 
stool  pigeons  to  save  the  lives  of  that 
city's  less  influential  dope  users.    Nine- 


to  help  pay  a  reliable  stool  pigeon's  rent. 
If  the  canary  is  in  jail,  the  detective  may 
slip  the  indigent  family  a  few  dollars. 
When  a  sleuth  thinks  a  fellow  sleuth  is 
wooing  away  a  favorite  informer  he  will 
defend  his  property  with  his  fists. 

Every  good  detective  has  had  to  tell 
an  overeager  prosecuting  attorney  that 
he  will  not,  or  cannot,  deliver  the  source 
of  information  to  the  attorney's  office. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  stool  pigeon  can 
expect  nothing  more  than  a  recommen- 
dation for  mercy  in  return  for  informa- 
tion. No  police  officer  can  promise  him 
anything,  and  be  sure  it  will  be  kept. 

Although  the  detective  is  terribly  de- 
pendent upon  the  stool  pigeon  he  rarely 
likes  the  breed  and  never  trusts  him.  No 
detective  will  tell  a  stool  pigeon  he  sus- 
pects someone  of  a  crime.  He  will  merely 
give  his  informant  a  little  information 
and  wait  for  the  man  to  come  back  with, 
or  without,  confirmation  of  the  sleuth's 
suspicions.  Who  knows  but  perhaps  the 
pigeon  owes  a  greater  debt  to  the  suspect 
than  to  the  detective? 

Chili  Acuna,  a  truly  great  stool  pigeon, 
was  the  perfect  example  of  the  canaries 
who  cannot  always  be  trusted.  Chili  got 
himself  beholden  to  the  cops  because  he 
was  caught  managing  the  business  af- 
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fairs  of  several  practitioners  of  the  i 
est  profession.  The  police  used  Chil 
put  the  finger  on  his  colleagues  of  b 
sexes,  as  well  as  some  bookmakers,  g. 
biers  and  numbers  salesmen.  But  w 
the  Scabury  Investigation  came  alon 
New  York,  Chili  turned  stool  pigeot 
the  police.  On  the  witness  stand  he 
formed  on  several  policemen  who  1 
been  shaking  down  persons  on 
Chili  had  put  the  finger. 

It  is  frequently  necessary,  for  pui 
of  identification,  to  have  the  stool  pi|_ 
with  his  victim  when  the  arrest  is  md 
Both  are  dragged  to  the  police  stati| 
The  canary  is  frequently  "question 
first  in  a  room  next  to  the  one  in  wl 
his  betrayed  friend  sits.    The  infoi 
usually  sits  down  and  smokes  a  cig: 
while  a  couple  of  detectives  throw  cl 
against  the  wall,   slap   their  hands 
gether  to  simulate  punches,  and  indid 
to    the    comfortably    smoking    can, 
when  he  is  to  scream.  If  the  informi 
frightened   enough    he   will    requ 
punch  in  the  nose  to  supply  the  r 
convincing  blood  and  black  eyes. 

Gangsters'   Cruel  Vengeance 

Being  a  stool  pigeon  is  hazardous.  ^ 
vengeance  is  quick  and  sadistic 
York  police  were  unable  to  locate  <] 
of  their  most  i  eliable  canaries  for  w» 
They  found  him  strangled  in  an  autoi 
bile  which  had  been  parked  directly| 
front  of  police  headquarters.    The 
pigeon  had  been  subjected  to  an  anci 
Chinese   trick — trussed    up    in   sue' 
manner  that  he  had  to  strangle  himsi 

Dutch  Schultz  cluttered  up  the  bott 
of  the  Hudson  River  with  blocks  of 
ment-encased  people  he  suspected  of 
ing  stool  pigeons.  Al  Capone  dispo; 
of  his  by  personally  beating  them 
death  with  a  baseball  bat,  or  sticking 
picks  in  their  skulls. 

Sometimes  a  criminal  who  has  turr 
informer  becomes  so  depressed  that 
takes  his  own  life  rather  than  risk  t 
sadism  of  his  victims.  One  of  the  M 
der,  Inc.,  witnesses  talked  to  keep  hi 
self  out  of  jail.  Then,  on  second  thoug 
he  climbed  out  of  a  Brooklyn  hotel  w 
dow  and  jumped  to  his  death. 

Hoodlum  George  Weinberg  stood 
court  and  identified  Tammany  politici 
Jimmy  Hines  as  the  friend  and  confid: 
of  thieves.  Weinberg  was  hidden  aw; 
but  he  kept  muttering,  "Who'll  prot 
me  when  Dewey  is  out  of  office?" 
committed  suicide  rather  than  find  o 

When  next  your  home-town  newsiLj  gjj 
per  carries  a  four-column  picture  of  1 
chief  of  police  shaking  hands  with 
grinning  detective  and  congratulati 
him  for  the  "finest  piece  of  detecti 
work  I  have  ever  seen,"  don't  be  si 
prised  if  the  news  story  gives  no  hint  Lnr,, 
how  the  miracle  of  detection  was  p> 
formed.  Somewhere  along  the  line 
canary  chirped.  And  the  only  reason  f8* 
chirped  was  because  the  detective  km 
his  business.  So  the  police  chief  woi 
be  right.  That's  detective  work. 

If  the  picture  of  honest  minions  of  t 
law  consorting  with  underworld  chan 
ters  seems  sordid  it  might  be  well 
reflect  upon  what  would  happen  if  det< 
tives  shunned  such  persons.  The  stre< 
would  be  cluttered  with  trigger-hap 
thugs  ready  and  willing  to  rob  and  i 
somebody.    You,  for  instance. 

Professional  law  enforcers  are  skill!  tt\l 
and  grateful  users  of-  all  the  aids  su 
plied   by   modern   science.    A   veter 
plain-clothes  man  proudly  showed  me 
city's  mobile  crime  laboratory.  He  spo 
reverently  of  the  contributions  of  scien 
in  fighting  crime.  "But,"  he  added,  "t 
greatest  invention  of  them  all  was  t   i 
telephone  booth.    It  made  it  easier  f 
the  stool  pigeons."  the  ei 
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THE  FANTASTIC  STORY  OF  THE  TUCKER  CAR 
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WORLD'S  LARGEST  SELLING  FOOT  RELIEFS 


pouring  his  troubles  out  in  barnyard 
Anglo-Saxon,  Tucker  looked  somewhat 
less  than  the  suave  and  forceful  pro- 
moter as  he  gunned  his  pearl  gray  Tucker 
car  along  Lake  Michigan's  shore. 

A  federal  court  had  cut  off  his  $50,- 
000-a-year  salary  and  even  more  lavish 
expense  account  and  barred  him  from 
the  silent  and  cavernous  Tucker  plant. 
He  faced  possible  indictment  on  mail- 
fraud  charges.  The  U.S.  Tax  Court  was 
after  him  with  tax-fraud  charges,  and 
he  was  peppered  with  many  lawsuits. 
His  small,  thin-lipped  mouth  and  wide- 
open,  disarming  eyes  showed  the  strain. 

"I've  got  the  number  one  demand  car 
in  America,"  Tucker  said,  patting  the 
telltale  preselectiye  gearshift  rod  which 
revealed  the  car  to  be  equipped  with  a 
modified  Cord  transmission.  The  car 
was  the  29th  of  the  Tuckers  to  be  made 
by  hand.  Powered  by  its  costly  air- 
plane-type engine  (the  original  engine 
in  the  world  premiere  Tin  Goose  model 
had  been  quickly  scrapped  as  inade- 
quate), the  Tucker  shot  by  other  auto- 
mobiles on  the  road. 

"Why,  I  can  exhilerate  so  unprintably 
fast,"  Tucker  said,  "nobody  can  catch 
me.  That's  why  Detroit's  afraid  of  me, 
and  the  invisible  forces,  of  government 
are  out  to  stop  me.  I'm  the  most  in- 
vestigated S.O.B.  in  the  whole  unprint- 
able world." 

Tucker  led  the  way  into  his  eight- 
room,  Lake  Shore  Drive  apartment 
which  commands  a  breath-taking  view 
of  Lake  Michigan  and  Chicago's  gold 
coast.  He  introduced  his  wife,  Vera,  a 
worried-looking  woman  of  about  forty, 
and  his  youngest  son,  eighteen-year-old 
Johnny.  Married  at  seventeen,  Tucker 
has  five  children,  three  of  them  married. 

Rugs  Show  Signs  of  Wear 

He  broke  out  a  bottle  of  rye  and,  glass 
in  hand,  showed  his  apartment.  It  pre- 
sented a  picture  rich  in  Louis  XV  and 
Chinese  antiques,  luxurious  in  walnut 
and  ebony  panelings  and  silk  hangings. 
Someone  obviously  had  lavished  a 
fortune  on  these.  But  now  the  hang- 
ings were  frayed,  the  rugs  scuffed. 

"Cost  the  people  before  me  $750,000 
to  fix  this  up,"  Tucker  said.  "Got  it 
practically  for  nothing.  Forty  thousand 
for  the  apartment — it's  co-operative — 
and  $28,000  for  the  furnishings." 

He  pointed  to  a  twelve-foot-long 
dining-room  table. 

"Real,  Genoa  silver  marble,"  he  said. 
"Look  at  the  gold-plated  legs.  Cost 
$60,000." 

"Some  dining-room  ceiling!"  Tucker 
continued.  "Real  silver  leaf." 

In  the  master  bedroom,  decorated  in 
red  and  black,  were  two  rare  jade  lamps. 
"We  call  this  our  passion  parlor,"  said 
Tucker. 

Back  in  the  20-  by  30-foot  living 
room,  Tucker  scuffed  the  Austrian  silk 
and  wool  tufted  rug. 

"I  tell  you  this  joint  is  fabulous,"  he 
said.  "The  most  expensive  apartment  in 
the  world." 

But  he  frowned.  He  had  been  caught 
short,  he  said.  Planning  to  sell  the 
furnishings  and  the  apartment,  he  had 
called  in  an  appraiser  just  a  few  days 
before.  The  expert  examined  the  fine 
French  commodes  and  elegantly  tapes- 
tried couches  and  shook  his  head  sadly. 

"The  people  before  us  were  small,"  re- 
lated Tucker,  "so  they  cut  down  the  legs 
of  these  antiques."  He  curled  his  lips  in 
disgust.  "Ain't  worth  a  four-letter  word." 

He  slid  into  a  needle-point,  museum 
piece  of  an  easy  chair  and  ran  his  hand 
through  his  thinning,  silky  hair.  A 
straight,  thin  nose  testified  to  a  once 
handsome  face.  Under  a  chin  that  re- 
ceded slightly,  emerging  jowls  bespoke 
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good  living  and  approaching  middle  age. 

"How  in  the  hell  did  I  ever  get  here?" 
he  mused.  "Me,  a  plow  jockey  from  the 
back  40  acres." 

He  expressed  his  bitterness  in  a  soft, 
pleasant  voice,  punctuating  his  remarks 
with  an  occasional,  boyish  laugh. 

The  fraud  charges  of  the  SEC? 

"A  pack  of  fantastic  lies,"  said  Tucker. 
"I  didn't  steal  a  dime.  I'm  basically 
honest.  If  I  caught  the  boys  doing  some- 
thing wrong,  I'd  saw  their  heads  off. 
Why,  I've  just  had  to  sell  my  wife's 
Cadillac  and  my  boy's  Pontiac  to  get 
money  to  eat. 

"Starting  a  business  is  a  Herculean 
task.  In  the  summer  of  '47,  I  flew  400,- 
000  miles  to  show  my  car  (the  non- 
reversing  Tin  Goose  already  described) 
to  dealers  and  investors.  It  costs  money 
to  entertain  dealers.  I  didn't  want  those 
unprintable  parties.  (One  shindig,  the 
World  Premiere  and  the  party  that  fol- 
lowed, cost  $60,000.) 

"The  spirit  of  America  is  behind  my 
car  so  bad — it's  pitiful."  He  fished  in 
his  pockets  and  drew  out  a  letter  from 
an  ex-Wac.    To  it  was  pinned  a  $5  bill. 

"I'm  so  interested  in  seeing  your  won- 
derful cars  being  made  and  sold  just  in  a 
steady  line,"  the  letter  read.  "I'll  keep 
$20  on  hand  for  you  to  help  tide  you 
over  a  rough  spot." 

Contributions  like  these,  Tucker  ex- 
plained, poured  in  daily  "to  use  as  I  see 
fit  in  my  fight  for  American  enterprise." 
The  contributions,  including  a  $2,000 
check  from  an  aged  Chicago  couple,  ex- 
ceeded $200,000. 

"The  lawyers  told  me  to  send  it  all 
back.  I  haven't  kept  a  cent.  Hell,  that's 
a  big  chunk  of  dough!"  he  said.  "If 
somebody  wants  to  give  me  a  buck,  I 
ought  to  be  able  to  keep  it,  shouldn't  I? 

"The  big  fellows  haven't  licked  me 
yet.  All  I  need  is  dough.  If  I  could  raise 
ten  million,  the  RFC  would  match  it. 
Money  could  solve  a  lot  of  problems. 

"We've  got  one  line  set.  Got  our  jigs 
and  fixtures.  I  can  build  five  cars  next 
week.  I'll  dump  the  facts  at  'em  so  fast! 
You  watch  what  I'll  pull." 

Watching  what  Tucker  will  pull  has 
occupied  a  constantly  widening  circle 
of  people  ever  since  the  Tucker  pro- 
motion got  under  way  in  1944.  In  that 
year  Tucker,  then  little  known  to  Detroit 
and  Washington,  started  his  snowball 
rolling  by  getting  himself  some  colored 
drawings  of  his  coming  "Tucker  Tor- 
pedo" and  by  teaming  up  with  a  co- 
promoter. 

Prepared  by  a  Detroit  artist,  the  draw- 
ings depicted  a  teardrop  creation  promis- 
ing some  startling  firsts:  front  fenders 
that  would  turn  with  the  wheels;  the 
Cyclops  eye;  and  a  driver's  seat  located 
in  the  center  because,  Tucker  said,  rac- 


ing car  builders  had  found  that  at 
speeds  a  car  can't  be  controlled  fi 
sides.    (When  car  builders  sought 
duce  these  drawings  to  blueprints 
found  the  car,  as  drawn,  had  root 
only  one  motorist  in  front  and 
back.) 

Tucker's  new  co-promoter  was 
Karatz,   a   former   Minneapolis  1 
who  had   served  a   three-and-om 
year  term  in  the  Illinois  State  p 
tiary  for  a  Chicago  bank  swindle 
had  also  involved  "Long  Count" 
Barry,  referee  of  the  second  Demp 
Tunney  fight.    Barry  appealed  and  v 
free  but  not  Karatz. 

Important  Job  for  Ex-Coi 

Karatz  struck  it  off  well  with 
and  was  soon  so  deep  in  Tucker1! 
promotion  that  when  the  state  attoi 
office  inquired  into  the  ex-convict's 
ciation    with    Tucker    Corporatioi 
found  that  "Karatz  knows  more  all 
Tucker  Corporation  than  Tucker  I 
self." 

Karatz  was  the  boy  who  saw  the  ba 
ers.     He  led  his  younger  associate 
Floyd  B.  Cerf,  a  Chicago  broker 
modest,  $87,500  company  had  en 
only  in  bush-league  financial  de; 
to  this  point. 

Tucker  displayed  his  portfolio  of 
drawings. 

"I  want  to  raise  $20,000,000  to  || 
duce  a  car,"  he  said. 

"Have  you  got  a  prototype  mo 
a  car?"  Cerf  asked. 

"No." 

"A  plant  to  build  the  car  in? 

"No." 

"We  can't  finance  just  an  idea," 
Cerf.     "We  must  have  a  plant,  and 
organization   and   the   semblance  o 
product." 

"If  that's  what  it  takes,  F II  go  oufl 
get  it,"  said  Tucker. 

This  was  in  the  fall  of  1945,  a 
months  before  he  announced  the  W 
of  the  "Tucker  Torpedo  .  .  .  descend 
from  champions  of  the  speedway  . 
with  engineering  principles  proved 
15  years  of  rigid  tests  .  .  ." 

The  announcement  to  the  car-nun 
public  came  in  January,  1946.    A  fi 
lance  newspaperman,  Charles  Pea 
who  later  went  on  the  Tucker  pay 
at  $15,000  a  year  and  received  a  bl 
of  Tucker  Corporation  stock,  wroW|toiiCh 
the  now  defunct  magazine,  Pic: 

"The  first  super  auto  job  to  get  off 
drawing  board  into  the  production  st 
is  being  put  together  at  Detroit  .  .  .  li: 
the  Tucker  Torpedo  .  .  .  rear-engined  i  ai 
.  .  .  aimed  to  sell  for  around  $  1 ,000  '  ft 

"The  Tucker  Torpedo  is  the  first  » 
threat 
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"It's  midnight.    You  may  unmask 
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automobile    manufacturers    and 

|»y  make  models  now  in  production 

Vte  almost  overnight. 

Isston  Thomas  Tucker,  designer  of 

prpedo  .  .  .  has  a  recognized  place 

]tomotive  engineering  ...  As  an 

ate    of    the    late    Harry    Miller, 

|t  of  world-famous  racing  cars,  he 

part  in  the  design  of  speed  crea- 

"lat  won  14  out  of  16  races  on  the 

apolis  oval." 

interested     reader     was     Mrs. 

A.  Miller,  widow  of  the  racing 

signer.    What  she  read  made  her 

,  lawyer.  Tucker,  she  told  the  attor- 

id  never  had  any  part  in  the  de- 

any  of  the  Miller  cars.    Once,  in 

he  had  promoted  a  deal  with  the 

|  Motor  Company  for  the  conver- 

Ijj  Miller,  of  ten  Ford  V-8  cars  into 

In  this  short-lived  and  ill-fated 

(the  racers  got  nowhere  at  Indian- 

f)  Tucker  served  only  as  a  business 

He  took  no  hand  at  all  in  the 

:ring  and  construction  work  on 

she  said. 

readers  of  the  magazine  article. 


§cer  lounges  in  his  $750,000  apart- 
on  Chicago's  fabulous  Cold  Coast 


as  interested  as  Mrs.  Miller  but  less 
:al,  swamped  the  publication  with 
nt  inquiries, 
i  Vhen  can  we  buy  a  Tucker?"  wrote 
Id-be  customers,  including  G.I.s 
ti  overseas. 

-low  can  I  get  a  dealership?" 
s  there  stock  for  sale?" 
Durred  by  this  overwhelming  reac- 
,  Tucker  and  Karatz  formed  a  syndi- 
in  Detroit  to  raise  "fight  money" 
promotion.  To  these  associates 
ker  displayed  what  he  did  have  in 
way  of  a  car  to  date — a  cylinder 
:k  from  an  old  Miller  racing  "Spe- 
from  which  the  Miller  name  had 
a  ground  out  and  the  Tucker  name 
led  in.  He  also  had  what  he  described 
torque  converter,  which  engineers 
could  just  about  power  a  scooter. 
1  he  had  some  beautiful  drawings. 
ne  syndicate  soon  broke  up. 
Indaunted,  Tucker  and  Karatz  set 
to  get  a  plant.  In  Washington,  Tucker 
ed  at  nothing  less  than  the  giant  B-29 
ine  establishment  in  southwest  Chi- 
Consisting  of  *4  major  buildings 
ering  6,000,000  square  feet,  this  had 
n  built  by  the  government  for  $71,- 
,000  and  stocked  with  $100,000,000 
In  of  machinery.   Many  competitors 
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sought  this  plum,  including  a  group  of 
businessmen  headed  by  Brigadier  Gen- 
eral Patrick  Hurley. 

But  Tucker  got  the  lease.  How  he  got 
it  was  described  by  Senator  Homer  Fer- 
guson (Republican,  Mich.)  as  "one  of 
the  most  flagrant  cases  of  maladministra- 
tion and  mismanagement  in  the  handling 
of  our  plant  disposal  program." 

Here  is  the  story  as  Senate  investiga- 
tors reconstructed  it: 

Agreeing  to  pay  a  $1,000,000  rent.il 
deposit  in  four  payments.  Tucker  first 
gave  ■  $25,000  personal  check.  The 
\\  \  A  never  cashed  it.  Then  he  sent  a 
check  for  $150,000  which  the  WAA 
misplaced.  When  Tucker  sent  a  replace- 
ment check,  WAA  official  Oscar  H 
Beasley  inquired  at  Tucker's  bank  and 
found  that  Tucker  had  less  than  $3,000 
on  deposit  there.  But  Tucker  got  the 
plant  anyway,  under  a  new  agreement 
which  gave  him  time  to  raise  money. 

Beasley  (who  later  received  $1,000 
monthh  payments  from  the  Tucker 
Corporation)  and  other  WAA  officials 
showed  as  little  concern  for  Tucker's 
financial  status  as  they  did  curiosity 
about  his  character  or  his  past. 

Had  they  gone  to  the  U.S.  Patent  Of- 
fice, they  would  have  found  (in  1946) 
that  no  automobile  invention  patents  had 
ever  been  issued  to  Tucker,  "the  auto- 
motive inventor." 

Had  they  gone  to  the  United  States 
Tax  Court,  they  would  have  found 
Tucker  accused  of  filing  fraudulent  in- 
come tax  returns  for  1942,  1943  and 
1944.  The  Internal  Revenue  Commis- 
sioner charged  that  Tucker  had  failed 
to  account  for  savings-bank  deposits  of 
$163,000  and  owed  the  government 
$93,300  in  unpaid  taxes  and  penalties. 

One  protest  was  raised.  The  then  hous- 
ing expediter,  Wilson  W.  Wyatt,  sought 
to  have  the  government  break  Tucker's 
agreement  and  turn  the  plant  over  to  a 
prefabricated  housing  manufacturer. 

Attorneys  Write  an  Opinion 

Tucker's  attorneys,  the  famed  Wash- 
ington firm  of  Davies  Richberg  Beebe 
Busick  &  Richardson,  called  on  addi- 
tional help.  They  asked  William  Boyle, 
now  executive  vice-chairman  of  the 
Democratic  National  Committee,  to  help 
write  a  legal  opinion.  In  Boyle's  opin- 
ion the  government  could  not  legally 
break  the  agreement.  Tucker  held  on 
to  his  plant. 

And  so,  in  the  summer  of  1946, 
Tucker  had  his  plant. 

Tucker's  people  at  this  time  were  a 
mixed  group.  Shuttling  with  him  between 
Chicago,  Detroit  and  Washington  were 
Karatz  and  another  contact  man  de- 
scribed in  a  pamphlet  of  the  William  J. 
Burns  International  Detective  Agency  as 
a  "check  passer  and  confidence  man" 
wanted  by  police  of  two  cities.  In  his 
entourage  also  was  a  Countess  Consaela 
Taialla,  of  piquant  accent  and  vivacious 
manner,  who  had  met  Tucker  in  a  New 
York  night  club.  Divorced  later,  she 
was  seen  much  with  Tucker  and  once 
sought  to  intervene  with  Chicago  police 
when  they  jailed  another  Tucker  aide 
for  passing  a  bad  check. 

With  a  corporation  formed,  executives 
hired  and  a  plant  rented,  all  Tucker 
now  needed  was  money,  $20,000,000 
worth,  a  tidy  sum  to  get  together,  but 
not  for  a  man  who  had  already  accom- 
plished so  much  with  so  little. 

His  first  idea:  sell  dealerships. 

Tucker  and  his  associates  combed  the 
lists  of  those  who  had  made  inquiries 
after  the  initial  publicity  blast.  Ap- 
proached, the  prospects  eagerly  parted 
with  their  money,  some  plunking  down 
as  much  as  $50,000  apiece.  Soon  the 
Tucker  Corporation  had  several  hundred 
thousand  dollars  of  working  capital.  But 
more  money  was  needed. 

Tucker  and  Karatz  went  back  to  bro- 
ker Cerf.  Bankers  usually  investigate 
propositions  patiently,  turning  account- 
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"I  gottcha,  coach!  At  the  three-mile  post  I  whisper, 
'Let's  go  get  some  Wheaties!'  " 

Always  good  strategy  .  .  .  when 
you're  talking  to  a  Wheaties  man. 
Big-time  athletes  like  Musial,  Mar- 
ion.  Newhouser  and   Henrich  have 


eaten  Wheaties  for  many  years.  Fa- 
mous training  dish  with  milk  and 
fruit.  Second-helping  good.  Wheaties 
—  "Breakfast  of  Champions!" 
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Money 

For  Little  Things 

For  Big  Things 

For  Many  Things! 


WHERE  is  the  woman  who  does  not  want  her  own  money — enough  to 
buy  the  hat  she  wants — or  perhaps  to  outfit  the  children?  If  you  have 
been  "penny-pinching,"  extra  dollars  would  be  welcome  so  you  should  join 
our  Pin  Money  Club. 

For  as  long  as  40  years  the  Club  has  been  helping  girls  and  women  in  all 
walks  of  life  to  make  money  in  spare  moments.  Some  of  them  never  leave 
their  homes  to  do  so.  No  experience  or  investment  is  necessary. 

Today  send  for  our  free  folder,  "There's  Money  For  You,"  which  tells  you 
how  you,  too,  can  have  something  pleasant  to  do  to  make  money — not  just 
pin  money — many,  many  dollars.  Some  members  cam  hundreds  of  dollars 
every  year.  Just  send  a  card  or  letter  to 
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Secretary,  Pin  Money  Club 
Collier's,  The  National  Weekly,  Dept.  C-43 
250  Park  Avenue,  Neve  York  17,  Sew  York 


§3  try  EYE-GENE 

1  AMAZING  EYE-OPENING  TEST! 


Buy  Burgeu  Batteries  and  you  buy  'he  b*»t*  Excellent 
raw  materials  make  them  powerful  .  .  .  continual  fatting 
mokei  them  dependable  .  .  .  -hrome  protection  keep, 
them  fresh  longer. 


The  Outstanding  Buy  in 
PORTABLE  RADIO  BATTERIES 


Millions  Thrilled  Over 
Transformation  It  Makes! 


Eyes  can  be   so  tired 

you  want  to  close  them 

for  relief  . . . 

Clear,  expressive 

eyes  arc  fascinating. 

2  drops  of  goothinK, 

safe  EYE-GENE  in 

each  eye  float**  away 

that  tired,  dull,  (trained,  irritated  look  and   feeling 

in  SECONDS—  dramatically  light*  up  your  whole 


2  drops  make  this  striking 
difference  in  SECONDS! 


expression'    Safe    EYE-GENE    is 

like 

every  day.  Insist  on  BYE-GENE.  Uood  Homek.tpin| 

25c,   60c,  $1  eye-dropper    liottles.      *-*5fi«HmB^P 


tonic  for  your  eyes.  Use  it  f*  Guaranteed  by^\ 


"PLANNING  THE  VACATION  TRIP,"  by  Douglass  Crockwell.  Number  30  in  the  series  "Home  Life  in  America.' 
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beL 


eer  belongs... enjoy  it 

In  this  home-loving  land  of  ours  ...  in  this  America  of  kindliness,  of 
friendship,  of  good-humored  tolerance  .  .  .  perhaps  no  beverages  are 
more  "at  home"  on  more  occasions  than  good  American  beer  and  ale. 
For  beer  and  ale  are  the  kinds  of  beverages  Americans  like.  They 
belong— to  pleasant  living,  to  good  fellowship,  to  sensible  moderation. 
And  our  right  to  enjoy  them,  this  too  belongs  — to  our  own  American 
heritage  of  personal  freedom. 


AMERICA'S    BEVERAGE    OF    MODERATION 
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d  engineers  loose  on  them,  some- 
or  months.  But  Cerf  needed  only 
litful  day  with  Tucker,  from  4:00 

til  4:30  a.m..  to  make  a  deal.  In 
nd.   Karatz  wrote  out  an   a«ree- 

Cerf  undertook  to  sell  $20,000,- 
>rth  of  Tucker  shares  at  $5  apiece. 

step  taken.  Tucker  found  Karatz' 
record  embarrassing.    Exit   ka 

i,  as  all  security-selling  promoters 
Tucker  had  to  go  to  the  SEC. 
le  found  one  government  agencv 
ks  questions. 

ed  by  the  facts  Tucker  laid  be 
in  his  registration  statement,  the 
anted  to  know  more: 
did  he  hide  the  role  ex-convict 
had  played  in  promoting  the  ven- 
Why  didn't  he  mention  the  clan- 
deal  by  which  he  sought  to  p.i\ 
off?  The  deal:  Tucker  Corpora- 
id   James    E.   Tripp,    California 
gent,  $3,500  monthly.  Tripp  kept 
for  services  and  paid  the  $2,000 
e  to  Karatz.   When  the  payments 
after  three  months.  Karatz  sued 
r  for  $900,000. 

undisclosed  facts:  The  Tucker 
d  not  been  completely  proved, 
lot  model  needed  "extensive  test- 
d  might  require  material  changes 

eering." 

ker  omitted   so   many   facts   and 

ted  so  many  others  that  the  SEC 

a  special  warning  to  investors: 

ay  Tucker  Corporation  money  had 

sed  "raises  grave  questions  as  to 

er  a  proper  stewardship  of  cor- 

funds  has  been  maintained." 

SEC.  gave  this  warning  to  the 

apers  and  sent  it  to  4.000  brokers 

y  of  whom  were  to  handle  Tucker 

the   promoter's    reputation    was 
|  Who  ever  reads  the  fine  print  in 
prospectuses  or  the  single-spaced, 
[going  SEC  opinions? 

low  of  Money  Is  Stopped 

a  whirlwind  campaign  during  the 
ier  of  1947  Tucker  flew  his  hand- 
car,   the    nonreversing.    seldom- 
Tin  Goose,  to  world  premieres 
\w  York.  St.  Louis.  Boston,  Toronto 
ther  cities.  There  the  car  attracted 
,000    spectators    and    helped    sell 
Tucker  would  have  hit  his  $20,- 
target  had  not  California  barred 
romotion,  charging  fraud  and  thus 
ing  the  money  flow  at  $17,000,000. 
k  in  Chicago,  Tucker  ordered  his 
tising  agency  to  describe  in  double- 
d    ads    published    in    the    nation's 
lg  magazines.  "The  Success  Story 
I    he   Year — How   Fifteen    Years   of 
ng  Produced  The  First  Completely 
Car  in  Fifty  Years." 
t  in  the  plant,  engineers  did  a  dou- 
ike  when  they  read  the  implication 
problems  they  hadn't  even  tackled 
we  solved. 

te're  still  flubbing  around  with  the 
primary  and  elemental  questions 
isic  design,"  Engineer  Robert  D. 
protested  to  Tucker  executives. 
cCall  White,  the  car  designer  called 
I  Tucker,  took  a  worried  look 
id  the  plant  then  went  back  to  his 
room. 

was  so  at  my  wits'  end  at  the  chaos 
iind,"  he  later  related,  "that  I  got 
i  on  my  knees  and  prayed  for  guid- 

ucker  didn't  have  a  tested  car  of  a 
itional  character."  White   told   the 

"He  had  a  bundle  of  untested,  un- 
ed  and  highly  questionable  engineer- 
deas  in  an  early  and  experimental 

of  development." 

id  Tucker's  master  mechanic.  Wil- 

Stampfli,  "I  couldn't  even  get  blue- 

s,  although  I  tried  for  four  months." 

ie  first  thing  Tucker  had  to  do  was 

Id  adequate  engine  and  transmission, 
also  lacked  the  disk  brakes,  torque 
erters  and  suspensions  he  had  adver- 
er's  for  Jane  25,  1949 


tised.)  Car  producers  usually  design  the 
engine  and  chassis  first,  then  build  their 
car  around  it.  But  Tucker,  starting  with 
a  body  design,  found,  when  he  failed  to 
develop  his  own  engine,  that  only  two 
companies  in  all  America  made  power 
plants  that  would  fit  the  rear  space  in 
the  Tucker  car.  He  purchased  three 
Franklin  air-cooled  airplane  engines  and 
sent  them  to  I  machine  shop,  nominally 
o\\  ned  by  his  mother  but  in  fact  con- 
trolled hv  himself. 

Known  .is  the  Ypsilanti  Machine  and 
Tool  Company,  and  located  in  part  in  a 
barn  in  back  oi  the  Ypsilanti.  Michigan, 
home  o!  fucker's  mother,  the  shop  be- 
gan to  plaj  an  important  role  in  Tucker 
Corporation  affairs, 

I  he  shop's  assignment:  to  convert  an 
air-cooled  airplane  engine  into  a  water- 
cooled  automobile  engine.  The  shop  had 
neither  engineers  nor  adequate  equip- 
ment, so  Tucker  Corporation  sent  both 
— and  then  paid  the  machine  shop  $114,- 
000  for  the  job. 

When  federal  probers  looked  at  the 
machine  shop's  hooks  to  see  how  it  had 
arrived  at  this  figure,  they  found  these 
items: 

For  blankets  and  household  expenses 


barred  from  the  departments  they  sought 
to  investigate.  Then  they  were  locked 
out  of  the  plant  altogether,  locking  out 
an  executive  was  the  favored  Tucker 
method  for  firing  aides  who  had  fallen 
from  giace. 

Sometimes  he  varied  the  firing  tech- 
nique. One  day  he  summoned  two  ex- 
ecutives to  his  office. 

"The  SEC  is  after  you  boys,"  he  dis- 
closed. "Maybe  you'd  better  get  out  of 
the  country  till  things  blow  over." 

Tucker  handed  one  a  check  tor  $6,000 
and  urged  him  to  take  a  company  car 
and  drive  to  Canada.  To  the  other  he 
g.i\e  a  $1,000  check  and  suggested  he 
visit  Mexico. 

"Let  me  have  your  resignations  so  I 
can  show  the  SEC  you're  no  longer  with 
me."  he  said. 

When  the  two  men  had  gone,  Tucker 
called  a  meeting  of  other  aides.  He 
named  one  executive  and  said,  "He's 
made  off  with  $6,000  and  a  company 
car."  Later,  when  the  two  returned, 
they  found  themselves  locked  out. 

Tenure  with  Tucker  was  short.  In  18 
months  he  went  through  four  treasurers, 
the  last  one  a  "hot  rod"  mechanic  with 
an  Indianapolis  Speedway  background. 
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"Oh,  good,  we  must  be  coming 
in  at  the  end  of  the  picture" 


IRWIN   CAPLAN 


to  Mrs.  Holmes  (Tucker's  mother),  $50. 

For  Cord  auto  parts,  $300. 

To  the  family's  machine  shop  Tucker 
entrusted  another  vital  task  (in  the 
spring  of  1948):  the  design  of  a  trans- 
mission. The  corporation  paid  the  shop 
$223,105.  What  it  got  for  its  money  was 
25  reworked  Cord  transmissions.  Trav- 
eling expenses  for  Tucker's  son,  Preston, 
Jr.,  and  for  other  employees  accounted 
for  some  of  the  money.  Young  Preston 
scoured  Middle  Western  junk  shops  for 
the  remains  of  old  Cord  cars,  from  which 
transmissions  were  extracted  and  sent  to 
Ypsilanti.  There  the  Cord  parts  were  re- 
assembled into  a  stronger  transmission 
for  use  in  the  handmade  Tucker  cars. 
Built  for  the  90  horsepower  Cord  motor, 
the  transmissions  occasionally  stripped 
gears  when  harnessed  to  the  150  horse- 
power Tucker. 

Life  with  Tucker  inside  the  plant  was 
as  unconventional  as  the  car's  engineer- 
ing. When  his  first  controller  took  over 
in  the  spring  of  1947,  the  expert  found 
the  corporation  records  comparable  to 
"a  spindle  system  of  record  keeping  han- 
dled by  one  female  employee."  The  con- 
troller, thirty-two-year-old  James  D. 
Stearns,  who  had  left  a  promising  career 
with  General  Motors,  straightened  out 
the  accounts,  then  hired  four  engineer- 
accountants  to  check  and  control  money 
spent  on  engineering  work. 

Dubbed  the  quiz  kids,  the  engineer- 
accountants'  questions  were  soon  re- 
sented by  Tucker's  aides  and  they  were 


Inquisitive,  Tucker  took  to  tapping  the 
telephones  of  his  executives  and  conceal- 
ing sensitive  microphones  in  their  offices. 
The  listening  was  interesting. 

From  a  meeting  between  Vice-Presi- 
dent Fred  Rockelman  and  importunate 
dealers  came  this  wire  recording: 

"You  say  you're  sick  to  your  stom- 
achs! (Rockelman  talking.)  Well,  I 
tell  you  I'm  sick  to  my  stomach.  Two 
years — and  no  cars!" 

"I  told  them,  'I've  got  you  wired  for 
sound  all  over  the  place',"  Tucker  told 
this  writer  gleefully.  "They  wouldn't 
believe  me.  They  found  out  soon  enough, 
though,  and  started  using  the  nickel 
phone  down  the  hall.  The  poor  boobs 
didn't  know  I  had  that  plugged  too." 

A  new  executive  coming  fresh  to 
Tucker  was  bound  to  find  it  an  original 
experience.  Secundo  Campini,  the  Ital- 
ian inventor  and  father  of  the  turbojet 
engine,  was  lured  from  Italy  with  a 
promise  of  a  $25,000  yearly  and  a  $60.- 
000  advance  bonus.  He  showed  up  in 
Tucker's  office  to  close  the  deal.  Wait- 
ing for  him  were  Tucker  and  a  vice- 
president  named  Philip  Lochner,  who 
came  from  South  Africa,  and  has  since 
returned.  Tucker  handed  Campini  three 
checks,  totaling  $85,000,  and  offered  to 
help  the  Italian,  who  spoke  no  English, 
to  open  an  account  in  his  personal  bank. 

On  the  way  to  the  bank  two  proposi- 
tions were  broached  to  Campini:  Tucker 
was  willing  to  sell  him  one  of  his  two 
co-operative    apartments,    a    "steal"    at 
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$30,000,   Lochner  was  willing  to  borrow 
$45,000 — for  a  couple  of  days. 

Campini  knew  enough  English  to  say, 
"No!"  to  both  of  these. 

At  the  bank,  the  account  opened. 
Tucker  wrote  out  check  number  one  in 
Campini's  book  for  $30,000. 

"Don't  protest  here,"  Lochner  told 
Campini.  "It'll  embarrass  Mr.  Tucker 
with  the  bank  people."  Campini  signed 
the  check  reluctantly,  after  Lochner  as- 
sured him  that  he  would  get  his  money 
back.  1  OChnei  then  made  his  own  $45,- 
000  touch. 

Thus   baptized,  Campini   learned   an 
other  English  word,  "lawyer."   He  hired 
one,  and  got  his  money  back. 

Honor*  for  an  "Inventor" 

In  the  meantime,  Tucker  was  getting 
awards  as  an  inventor.  At  Los  Angeles, 
the  World  Inventors  Exposition,  a  show 
owned  by  two  promoters  named  Harry 
M.  Joyce  and  Monroe  Manning,  was 
drawing  large  crowds  with  its  exhibit  ol 
a  handmade  Tucker  car.  To  show  their 
gratitude,  the  promoters  asked  a  board 
of  judges  to  give  Tucker  an  award  as  an 
inventor.  The  judges  protested  that  a 
car  was  a  manufactured  product,  not  an 
invention. 

The  promoters  then  asked  Tucker 
what  he'd  like  for  a  gift.  A  large  loving 
cup  suitably  engraved  to  state  his  ac- 
complishments in  the  automobile  indus- 
try, replied  Tucker.  The  promoters  got 
a  secondhand  loving  cup  and  had  en- 
graved thereon: 

World  Inventors  Exposition 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

First  Award  Presented  to 

Preston  Tucker 

"Cheap  and  revolting,"  Tucker  fumed 
as  he  rushed  the  cup  back  to  the  pro- 
moters. "Why  doesn't  the  inscription 
mention  the  safety  features  embodied 
only  in  my  car?" 

The  promoters  bought  another  sec- 
ondhand loving  cup  and  wrote  a  new  in- 
scription, this  time  to  Tucker's  taste.  The 
corporation  house  organ,  Tucker  Topics, 
and  the  company's  first  annual  report, 
mailed  to  50,000  stockholders  and  2,000 
dealers,  told  about  the  award: 

"At  the  World  Inventors  Exposition  in 
Los  Angeles,  the  Tucker  '48  was  hailed 
as  the  outstanding  invention  of  the  year, 
winning  first  award  in  competition  with 
creations  of  distinguished  scientists,  en- 
gineers and  inventors  all  over  the  world. 
Presentation  of  the  coveted  trophy  was 
marked  by  attendance  of  film  colony's 
top  stars  and  executives." 

Inventor  "Tucker  had  his  loving  cup  in 
March,  1948,  but  with  the  first  annual 
stockholders'  meeting  approaching,  he 
still  had  no  production  line  turning  out 
automobiles. 

The  stockholders  would  be  coming  to 
the  plant.   What  to  do? 

Employees  worked  furiously  for  two 
weeks  improvising  a  going  assembly  line. 
When  some  1,700  stockholders  were 
ushered  into  the  plant,  they  were  de- 
lighted to  see  an  assembly  line,  seemingly 
in  operation,  with  forty-odd  car  bodies 
(their  parts  rushed  to  partial  completion 
by  hand)  spotted  along  the  line. 

President  Tucker  spoke:  "Bodies  and 
chassis  are  moving  on  the  actual  produc- 
tion lines,  blazing  the  way  for  mass  pro- 
duction models." 

When  the  happy  show  for  the  stock- 
holders was  over,  Tucker  and  his  associ- 
ates held  a  gloomy  meeting.  Money  was 
running  out.  Without  additional  cash — 
at  least  another  $20,000,000— there 
could  be  no  mass  production. 

But  Advertising  Manager  Cliff  Knoblc 
had  an  idea. 

"All  those  people  waiting  to  buy  Tuck- 
ers, but  no  Tuckers,"  he  said.  "Why  not 
sell  them  accessories — seat  covers,  heat- 
ers, luggage?  If  we  offer  them  a  priority 
on  a  Tucker,  they'll  buy!" 

Knoble — and  Barnum — were  right. 

Although  no  car  was  in  production, 
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$2,300,000  of  accessories  were  sold.  But 
that  wasn't  enough.  Now,  time  as  well 
as  money  was  running  out  for  Tucker. 
The  corporation  had  sent  its  first  annual 
financial  statement  to  the  SEC.  It  was 
the  beginning  of  the  end. 

The  agency's  experts,  glancing  at  the 
statement,  gave  out  with  a  startled  "Gee 
whizz!" 

The  report  showed  no  assembly  lines, 
no  cars  in  production  and  practically  no 
money.  Tucker,  by  early  1948,  had 
sailed  through  $22,000,000  of  investors' 
and  dealers'  cash  and  had  less  than  $2,- 
000,000  left.  (The  report  was  filed  be- 
fore the  accessories  were  sold.) 

The  SEC  sent  out  a  team  of  investiga- 
tors. Their  findings,  700  pages'  worth, 
made  such  exciting  reading  that  the  SEC 
turned  them  over  to  Attorney  General 
Clark,  who  handed  them  on  to  U.S.  Dis- 
trict Attorney  Otto  Kerner  at  Chicago 
and  his  chief  assistant,  Lawrence  J.  Mil- 
ler. The  prosecutors  read  the  report  and 
called  a  grand  jury. 

Under  the  SEC  (and  F.B.I.)  probers' 
scrutiny,  Tucker's  career  looked  less  bril- 
liant than  it  had  in  the  press  interviews 
and  paid  ads.  Born  45  years  ago  at 
Capac,  Michigan,  Tucker  grew  up  in  De- 
troit. During  his  two  years  at  high  school, 
he  flunked  mechanical  drawing,  mechan- 
ical arts  and  algebra.  He  entered  but 
didn't  finish  technical  high  school. 

Young  Preston  started  his  business  ca- 
reer as  a  mail  messenger  at  General  Mo- 
tors and  then  moved  on  to  shipping  and 
traffic  department  jobs  at  Ford  which 
paid  75  to  90  cents  per  hour.  He  hired 
out  as  a  motorcycle  cop  at  Lincoln  Park, 
Michigan,  but  was  fired  when  his  mother 
complained  that  he  was  under  twenty- 
one.  Later  he  rose  to  the  position  of  traf- 
fic manager  of  a  Detroit  brewery — and 
was  fired  on  charges  that  he  sought  to 
win  stockholders'  proxies  and  get  control 
of  the  brewery.  Hired  as  a  vice-pres- 
ident of  a  company  distributing  Pack- 
ards  in  Indianapolis,  he  was  fired  again. 
"It's  hard  steering  Tucker  along  the  right 
lines,"  his  boss  said. 

During  the  war,  Tucker  promoted  a 
combat  car,  which  he  built,  and  a  gun 
turret  and  fire  interrupter  for  which  he 
holds  patents.  He  interested  Andrew  J. 
Higgins,  the  New  Orleans  shipbuilder,  in 
the  combat  car  and  gun  turret.  Higgins 
thought  the  gun  turret  had  possibilities 
and  hired  Tucker  to  form  a  company 
and  develop  it.  After  a  year,  Tucker  was 
fired  from  this  job  also. 

As  Seen  by  Mr.  Higgins 

"We  kicked  him  out,"  said  Higgins, 
"for  faking  expenses,  overdrawing  sal- 
ary and  showing  little  regard  for  the 
money  we  advanced  him."  In  a  suit,  later 
settled,  Higgins  asked  that  Tucker  ac- 
count for  some  $845,000  and  said  he 
believed  Tucker  "had  diverted  for  his 
personal  gain,  $118,000." 

The  picture  Higgins  paints  of  Tucker 
provides  a  startling  preview  of  the  larger 
portrait  later  painted  by  the  SEC. 

Within  18  months.  Tucker  took  from 
the  corporation:  $80,500  in  salary  and 
salary  advances,  $70,000  in  expenses, 
and  $123,000  in  unexplained  "miscel- 
laneous items" — a  total  of  $273,500. 
The  SEC  estimated  that  he  drew  a  total 
of  $750,000,  if  funds  from  the  family 
machine  shop  at  Ypsilanti  are  counted. 

Some  other  Tucker  deals: 

He  sold  the  same  racing  car  twice  to 
the  corporation.  The  car  was  then  sold 
to  Preston  Tucker,  Jr.,  who  paid  for  it 
with  a  note  for  $17,000.  As  owner  of 
the  car,  Preston,  Jr.,  then  gave  the  cor- 
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poration  permission  to  race  the  car  at 
Indianapolis,  and  for  this  permission  re- 
ceived $10,000. 

Tucker  put  Preston,  Jr.,  on  the  board 
of  directors  because,  he  said,  "I  want 
my  boy  to  learn  how  a  modern  corpora- 
tion does  business." 

Here  is  how  the  modern  Tucker  Cor- 
poration bought  coal.  From  the  Hughett 
Coal  Company  came  an  offer  to  supply 
coal.  The  Hughett  Coal  Company  was 
the  property  of  Emory  Hughett,  book- 
keeper for  the  Tucker  family  machine 
shop  at  Ypsilanti.  Its  only  address  was 
a  post  office  mailbox;  its  offices  were  in 
the  Ypsilanti  Machine  and  Tool  Com- 
pany. The  Hughett  Company  had  no 
credit  at  the  banks  (having  just  been 
formed) and  asked  the  Tucker  Corpora- 
tion for  a  $35,000  advance  to  use  as 
working  capital.  In  return,  bookkeeper 
Hughett  would  sell  the  corporation  coal 
at  $1.30  more  per  ton  than  it  was  then 
paying.    Fair  enough? 

The  Tucker  Corporation  grabbed  up 
the  offer  and  bought  $83,000  worth  of 
coal.  The  $35,000  advance  was  never 
returned.  Also,  some  of  the  coal  proved 
so  inferior  it  had  to  be  rejected. 

By  late  summer  last  year,  Tucker 
scraped  the  bottom  of  a  barrel  that  had 
once  bulged  with  $26,000,000.  He  shut 
down  the  plant  and  fired  2,000  employ- 
ees. He,  too,  was  unemployed,  but  not 
unoccupied.  Disillusioned  stockholders 
and  dealers  sued  him  in  such  droves  that 
one  Chicago  observer  estimated  some 
500  lawyers,  for  and  against  Tucker, 
were  involved. 

Some  lawyers  went  after  him  with  the 
zeal  of  public  prosecutors.  One,  Luis 
Kutner,  who  lectures  at  Yale,  even  hired 
a  staff  of  investigators  and  pushed  his 
own  one-man  grand  jury  probe. 

When  the  multitude  of  hostile  lawyers 
sought  to  throw  Tucker  into  bankruptcy, 
he  pleaded  with  United  States  District 
Judge  Michael  L.  Igoe  to  stay  all  suits 
until  he  could  raise  additional  millions. 

Judge  Igoe  assented  and  for  five 
months  was  regaled  periodically  with  re- 
ports by  Tucker  of  imminent  deals 
with  "angels"  eager  to  bail  him  out. 
Rumored  as  angels  were  Glenn  Mc- 
Carthy, the  Texas  oilman,  Howard 
Hughes  and  Sonja  Henie.    This  led  one 


wag  to  predict  "rear-engined  aul 
ice    skates    for   Chicagoans    to  fl| 
wintry  days." 

When    the   angels   turned   out 
ghosts.  Judge  Igoe  said: 

"I  don't  have  the  least  bit  of 
dence  in  the  statements  of  Mr.  T 

Soon  after.  Judge  Igoe  named  ti 
for  the  Tucker  Corporation  under 
ter  10  of  the  National  Bankruptcy 

The  debacle  has  stirred  demam 
more  stringent  federal  protection 
vestors.    Why  was  Tucker  permi 
trade   airy   promises   for   little   peo 
hard-earned  savings?    If  the  S 
"securities  policeman,"   why  di 
do  its  policing  before  people  get 

The  Law  and  the  Public 
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When  Congress  passed  The  Secui 
and  Exchange  Act  of  1935,  it  di 
the  government  should  not  pass 
ment  on  a  promotion.  If  the  gove 
were  given  such  powers,  it  would 
life-or-death    veto    over    new    busi 
ideas  and  even  over  going  firms  w 
seek  to  raise  money  from  the  publk  ' 

This  would  hardly  fit  into  a  free  ei 
prise  system.   So  Congress  decided'  -  v  l 
disclosure  law.   The  promoter  musl 
all  to  the  SEC,  which  then  passes  ot  ilWe 
facts  to  the   investor.     After  that 
"Caveat  emptor:  Let  the  buyer  bewif *™J 

The  SEC  made  Tucker  disclose'  •':ilt 
sure  enough.  Yet  what  did  the  SECf* 
with  the  torrid  facts  it  so  brilliant! 
out?  It  published  them  in  stiltec 
tortured  legalistic  English  in  a  ck1  (i|!eot 
printed,  15-page  opinion  which,  to'1'100 
average  man,  almost  required  an  if  ^(™' 
preter.  And  Tucker's  publicity  wa^~ 
easy  to  read! 

Why  didn't  the  SEC  state  its  cas 
simple,  newspaper  English,  in  four  p 
instead   of    15?    The   facts   might 
have  trickled  down  to  the  public. 

While  the  SEC  could  and  did  n 
Tucker  admit  for  the  record  that  he 
only  an  experimental  car  that  net 
extensive  testing,  his  publicity  and  K 
vertisements  told  quite  another  st 
Millions  were  convinced  Tucker  h< 
revolutionary  car  ready  for  product 

What  should  be  done  about  a 
moter  who  tells  the  SEC  one  thing 
through   press   and   radio   reaches 
lions  with  another  story? 

This  writer  drove  from   Chicagc  l^ 
Detroit  with  Tucker  in  his  handm 
pearl  gray  Tucker  car. 

Tucker  pushed  the  car  along  at  an;  teni!t 
and  often  90-mile-an-hour  clip.  To  *%' 
motorists  we  whipped  by,  the  H<  ^  '< 
woodish,  handmade  car  must  1  *  0? 
seemed  a  superior  product.  ">e  P" 

Actually,  the  car  had  few  of  the  '  ^ 
olutionary  features  that  had  been  ^:Pfc 
vertised  and  was  made  up  mostly  *Plemt 
conventional  parts.  Reputable  engin  "" 
who  had  worked  on  it  pointed  out  ^H 
ther  that  the  frame  was  too  heavy  tonoi 
had  to  be  re-engineered.  Work  kazen 
needed  on  the  suspensions,  the  radi  kP.G 
and  the  brakes.  The  engine  was  Then. 
costly  it  would  have  to  be  redesignd  4e\V 
replaced  to  bring  the  car  into  the  fcrwi 
dium-price  class.  The  car  was  unst 
and  tended  to  wobble 

As  we  paused  for  lunch  near  Lans  illy,  y 
the  usual  crowd  gathered  about  the  si  fmgai 
dashing  Tucker  car. 

"The  only  car  in  town,"  said  one 
mirer 
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"No  other  car  can  touch  it,"  said  tfore 
other.  « the 

"Why  don't  those  fellows  in  Wash  ■centr 


ton  and  Detroit  let  you  build  it, 
Tucker?"  asked  several  others,    the 
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BATTLE  OF  THE  (.RIPPLED  CHAMP 
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fail 


him  to  perfect  his  form.  But. 
is  handicaps,  he  decided  he  was 
become  a  champion,  and  once 
practicing,  he  never  stopped. 

lones,  observing  him  later,  re- 
lat  he  considered  Ben  the  hard- 
ig  athlete  he  knew  in  any  sport, 
eteen  he  finally  decided  to  take 

J  plunge.    With  his  life  savings. 

[his  pocket,  he  went  to  Los  An- 
try  the  winter  tour  with  the 
month  later  he  was  so  flat  he 

j>lay  through  one  whole  tourna- 

ith  no  food  other  than  15  cents' 
'■  oranges. 

next  year  he  competed  in  the 
iiente  Open,  with  no  luck,  and 

phoenix  Open,  in  which  he  took 

irdl>  enough  to  cover  his  ex- 
He  realized  that  he  still  wasn't 
go  with  the  experts,  so  back  he 
Oakhurst.  Texas,  to  serve  as 
a  nine-hole  course.  There  he 
I  so  avidly  that  it  often  took  him 

irs  to  complete  one  round. 

Wife  For  a  Pro  Golfer 
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uired  a  helper  in  the  person  of 
the  former  Valerie  Fox,  whom 
in  1935.  She  had  known  him 
e  was  thirteen — they'd  met  in  a 
-school  class — and  she  knew 
e  wife  of  an  aspiring  professional 
ad  to  do.  She  budgeted,  cut  down 
,  saved  wherever  possible,  and  in 
en  started  out  again.  Still  no  suc- 

turning  point  Anally  came  in 
Staking  everything  on  one  last 
the  Hogans  rattled  to  Oakland, 
nia,  in  an  old  car — with  just 
enough  to  get  back  to  Fort  Worth 
lost  out.  He  didn't.  He  finished 
prize  of  $380,  and  immediately 
rd  took  another  $200.  He  seemed 

found  the  touch,  and  from  that 
an,  there  were  few  tourneys  in 
tie  didn't  finish  near  the  top. 
n  1940  on,  Ben  began  hauling  the 
otes  off  the  courses  by  the  golf 
He  was  No.  1  money  man  in 
41  and  '42,  and  again  in  '46  and 

told,  he  earned  more  than  $200,- 

his  two  years'  service  in  the  AAF 
faze  him.  He  enlisted  in  1943  and 
Kharged  as  a  lieutenant  in  1945. 
liately  afterward,  he  copped  the 
ille  Open  with  a  19-under-par 
The  prize:  $2,666  in  War  Bonds, 
[record  has  never  been  equaled  by 
"  er  pro.    Between  August,  1939, 

:ptember,     1941,     Ben     banked 
from    56    consecutive    tourna- 

Last  year  he  accomplished  some- 
hat  no  other  golfer  has  done  since 
Jarazen  did  it  in  1922 — in  May  he 
he  P.G.A.  and  in  June  the  U.S. 

Then,  just  for  good  measure,  he 

the  Western  crown. 

olfer  with  less  heart  than  Ben  Ho- 

might     have     been     permanently 

at  least  psychologically  if   not 

ally,  by  the  accident  of  February 

ming  as  it  did  at  the  peak  of  his  ca- 

Sot  Ben:  To  him  it's  not  a  question 

I  he  play  again,  but  when. 

estimates  that  it  will  be  at  least  a 

pefore  he'll  be  ready  for  another 

Jt  the  heavy  dough.    Meanwhile, 

ancentrating  powerfully  on  getting 

It's  the  same  incredible  concentra- 

e  used  to  display  on  the  links. 

tors  say  that  a  man  of  less  deter- 

ion  wouldn't  even  think  of  picking 

"  lub  for  two  or  three  years.  And  Ben 

at  the  idea  of  giving  up  tourna- 
play  and  easing  into  a  soft  teaching 
l  which  he  could  rest  on  his  honors. 
le  doctors  tell  me  I  have  to  walk  to 
ell,"  he  told  me.  when  I  got  up  to 
im  one  day.    "So  that's  what  I'm 
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Continued  from  page  23 

doing.  There's  no  point  in  just  getting 
up  and  standing.  When  I'm  on  my  feet, 
1  walk;  when  I've  walked  all  I  can,  I  Ue 
down  and  rest." 

Ben  makes  it  sound  easier  than  it  ac- 
tually is.  His  biggest  task  has  been  the 
rebuilding  of  the  sturdy  little  legs  that 
liaed  to  carry  him  an  average  of  four 
hours  daily  in  tournament  play.  Tying 
off  the  venu  cava  disturbed  the  circula- 
tion; when  he's  on  his  feet  for  too  long  a 
time,  his  ankles  balloon  with  swelling. 
Then  he  has  to  stretch  out  on  a  bed.  his 
feet  high  on  pillows,  and  wait  for  the 
swelling  to  go  down. 

Soon  after  he  left  the  hospital  and 
went  back  to  Fort  Worth,  he  worked  out 
a  routine  that  he  followed  until  warmer 
weather  enabled  him  to  go  outside.  He 
would  pace  around  the  edges  of  his  liv- 
ing-room carpet  until  he  was  exhausted. 
One  turn  around  was  a  lap;  he  added 
five  laps  each  morning  until  he  had  built 
the  total  to  sixty.  Then  he  ventured  out- 
side to  the  yard  and  the  immediate  neigh- 
borhood. 

Sometimes,  those  morning  constitu- 
tionals brought  Valerie  flying  out  of  the 
house.  She  found  that  unless  she  ob- 
served Ben  closely,  he  was  likely  to  go 
striding  around  a  block  or  two,  even  on 


". . .  to  you  can  see  I'm  qualified  for  the 
position.  Type  seventy  words  a  minute, 
shorthand  one  thirty  a  minute,  fifteen 
years  of  doing  just  this  very  sort  of  job" 


". . .  twenty  years  at  it.  Best  of  references. 
Type  eighty  words  a  minute,  expert 
at  shorthand,  had  a  crew  of  girls  under 
me,  a  half-hour  lunch,  nine-hour  day" 


. . ,  just  graduated  from  business  college" 


"'Dear  Sir!'" 


cold  and  wet  days.  Several  times  she  has 
had  to  drop  her  knitting  and  go  alter  him 
in  the  family  car. 

Despite  his  rapid  improvement,  Ben  is 
apprehensive  over  the  effect  his  injuries 
might  have  on  his  swing,  stance  and 
other  important  techniques  in  his  tourna- 
ment equipment. 

"I  don't  see  how  I  can  get  back  the 
edge  1  had  last  year,"  he  told  me. 

Suppose  something  is  paining  me.  If 
I  start  favoring  an  ankle  or  a  shoulder 
or  something,  it'll  throw  me  off.  If  I  get 
ready  to  hit  the  ball,  and  I'm  thinking 
partly  about  that  pain — well,  I'll  hit  it  all 
right,  but  not  the  way  I  would  if  I  were 
able  to  concentrate  on  all  the  things  you 
have  to  do  to  make  your  shots  just  right. 

"Winning  golf  is  a  matter  of  touch. 
It's  something  you  work  at  and  try  to  de- 
velop, but  you  don't  develop  it.  It  comes 
to  you.  It's  the  difference  between  the 
first-rate  golfer  and  the  fellow  who  scores 
well  once  in  a  while.  Even  if  you  make 
a  bad  shot  now  and  then,  you  know 
you've  still  got  it.  The  good  golfer  has 
the  touch — he  knows  he  can  do  it. 

"I  won't  know  what  I  can  do  until  I've 
played  a  couple  of  tournaments,  and 
maybe  not  then.   It  may  take  longer." 

Curiously,  although  Valerie  has  taken 
golf  lessons  from  Ben,  she  doesn't  play 
the  game.  While  Ben  was  on  the  links  she 
used  to  sit  in  the  clubhouse  with  the  other 
golf  widows,  knitting  socks  for  him. 

During  his  confinement,  she  moved 
into  the  Hotel  Dieu,  and  when  his  night 
nurse  became  ill,  she  stayed  beside  him 
until  dawn  each  morning  for  three  weeks 
without  relief. 

Valerie's  devotion,  and  Ben's  fighting 
recovery,  have  captured  the  sympathy 
and  imagination  of  the  entire  nation. 
There  was  such  an  outpouring  of  tele- 
phone calls,  letters,  cards  and  telegrams 
that  the  Hogans  needed  six  big  card- 
board boxes  to  carry  home  the  missives. 

Courage  Won  Fans'  Affection 

This  was  a  new  experience  for  a  man 
who  had  always  been  respected  for  his 
gritty  determination,  but  hardly  loved  by 
the  fans  in  the  same  way  that  they  took 
to,  say,  Byron  Nelson  or  Jimmy  Dema- 
ret.  Ben  had  always  been  admired  in  the 
grudging  sort  of  way  that  minor-league 
ballplayers  regard  Ted  Williams.  He  was 
just  too  successful. 

But  in  adversity  and  pain,  Ben  gained 
the  affection  that  had  eluded  him.  A 
trace  of  moisture  still  creeps  into  Val- 
erie's eyes,  and  Ben's  voice  becomes  un- 
naturally husky,  when  they  discuss  the 
biggest  rooting  section  that  ever  shooed 
Ben  home  to  victory.  "People've  been 
great."  Ben  says,  wonderingly.  "People 
I  didn't  even  know,  never  even  heard  of 
— people  from  all  over  the  country  wrote 
to  us." 

Now  that  Ben  has  settled  into  a  rou- 
tine, looking  almost  jaunty  as  he  strides 
around  the  neighborhood  in  Fort 
Worth's  swank  Westover  Hills,  it's  easy 
to  imagine  that  it  won't  be  long  before 
he's  defending  some  of  his  champion- 
ships. His  ankles  still  are  so  swollen  that 
he  has  to  wear  G.I.  shoes  without  tying 
the  laces,  and  his  sport  coat  doesn't  fit 
him  properly.  But  his  face  is  full  again 
and  he  has  regained  most  of  the  26 
pounds  he  lost.  Even  so,  those  steely 
muscles  in  his  arms  and  legs  are  still  re- 
laxed, and  it'll  be  a  long  time  before  he 
gets  them  back  in  shape. 

The  mail  has  dropped  off  to  about  a 
dozen  letters  a  day,  and  the  headlines 
announcing  his  progress  have  disap- 
peared with  the  fever  charts.  But  Ben 
doesn't  mind:  he's  still  even  with  par  in 
the  one  match  he  can't  afford  to  lose. 
His  champion's  heart  has  never  been 
stronger.  the  end 
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YOU  CAN  ALWAYS 

DEPEND  ON! 


•  Got  the  road  sign  willies?They 
certainly  can  foul  up  an  otherwise 
calm  driver. 

For  the  sign  you  know  you  can 
depend  on  . . .  the  one  that  means 
what  it  says  .  .  .  look  for  the 
Bowes  "Seal  Fast"  dealer's  sign, 
Safe  Tire  Repairs.  That  means 
a  thoroughly  trained  tire  repair- 
man, with  the  most  modern 
equipment  and  methods.  It  means 
tire  and  tube  repairs  that  protect 
the  lives  and  safety  of  you  and 
your  loved  ones.  Play  safe  by 
insisting  on  Bowes  "Seal  Fast" 
tire  repairs! 


LOOK  FOR  THIS  SIGH! 

In  addition  to  tire  and  tube  repairs, 
ask  your  Bowes  "Seal  Fast"  dealer  for 
Bowes  radiator  chemicals,  polishes, 
corrodeless  terminal  battery  cables, 
and  other  accessories  "for  smoother 
motoring." 


BOWES 


"SEAL  FAST"  CORP. 
INDIANAPOLIS  7,  IND. 
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The  new  chemical  could  have 
ished  into  production  right  then 
ie  so  tar  as  the  law  is  concerned. 

men  who  developed  it  were  wi 
vith  a  deep  sense  of  responsibility 

human   life.    They   set  out    to 
whether    2-acetaminofluonne 

iarm  humans  as  well  as  insects 
e  story  of  what  they  found  has  a 
;  twist. 

ag  for  possible  poisonous  effects. 
ntists  dissolved  large  doses  in  wa- 
injected  it  under  the  skin  of  rats 
{happened.  Two  weeks  later  the> 
d  the  same  dose.  Still  no  ill  effects 

Results  of  Early  Tests 

tests  were   tried — with   higher 
11  bigger  doses  of  the  chemical 
jsults   were   always   the   same — 
.minofluorine  seemed  as  harmless 
lied  water. 

scientists  might  have  ended  their 
ght  there.  Already — as  a  matter 
ucience  only — they  had  spent 
han  a  year  to  bring  the  tests  to 
int.  Certainly  any  inventor  with 
to  commercial  success  would  have 
tmpted  to  stop. 

the  scientists  started  out  all  over 
with  another  long  series  of  tests, 
wanted  to  find  out  what  would  hap- 
2-acetaminofluorine  was  fed  to 
is  iittle  by  little  every  day — as  it 
eaten  by  human  beings  on  fruit 
getables  which  had  been  sprayed, 
ting  with  another  group  of  39  rats. 
dded  small  amounts  to  the  food 
day.   At  first  the  animals  thrived, 
after  three  months,  a  horrifying 
ery  was  made. 

>ut  three  of  the  rats  were  develop- 
er! 

sure.  2-acetaminofluorine  might 
ve  had  the  same  effect  on  human 
as  on  rats.  But  that  is  a  chance 
Dbody  wants  to  risk, 
other  hands,  2-acetaminofluorine 
be  in  widespread  use  at  this  very 
An  irresponsible  manufacturer 
have  put  it  on  the  market  without 
at  all — other  than  to  determine 
r  it  killed  insects  and  did  no  harm 
ts.  Even  a  responsible  manufac- 
^-and  most  of  the  companies  which 
insecticides  are  keenly  aware  that 
industry  can  be  a  boomerang  as 
a  boon — might  have  stopped 
f  the  crucial  test, 
dy,  some  strange  and  frightening 
have  happened  with  the  newer 
ides.  Take  for  example  a  weed 
called  2,4-D.  This  is  a  hormone 
und  which  stimulates  broad- 
plants,  like  weeds,  to  grow  so  fast 
they  die — while  leaving  narrow- 
plants,  like  grass,  unaffected. 
Pasadena,  California,  a  tiny 
nt  of  2,4-D  once  damaged  the  wa- 
lpply  of  25,000  people.  A  plant 
facturing  the  chemical  used  water 
ish  the  floors  and  walls,  and  a  sub- 
>scopic  amount  of  2,4-D  got  into 
rater.  The  mixture  passed  through  a 
Kwage-purification  plant  and  was 
>ed  out  into  the  public  waters, 
n  three  days,  the  water  in  a  well 
D  miles  away  tasted  too  bad  for 
ing.  In  fifteen  days  eight  other  wells 
>een  made  useless.  Three  were  so 
polluted  that  new  ones  had  to  be 
It  took  eighteen  months  to  clear  up 
thers. 

Louisiana,  the  state  authorities  sent 
plane  to  spray  2,4-D  over  swamp- 
to  kill  water  hyacinths.  What  no 
mew  at  the  time  was  that  a  single 

«r  of  2,4-D,  spread  out  in  tiny  parti- 
can  ruin  35  acres  of  cotton  and  that 
tiny  particles  released  in  the  air 
Irift  35  miles  before  settling, 
hen  the  pilot  finished  spraying  the 
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swamp,  he  still  had  a  little  2,4-D  left  in 
his  tanks.  To  get  rid  of  it  he  went  up  a 
few  thousand  feet,  then  power-dived  to- 
ward the  earth.  The  chemical  drifted  far 
and  wide — and  the  next  thing  anybody 
knew,  the  state  of  Louisiana  was  paying 
$117,160.25  to  121  irate  cotton  farmers 
who  claimed  their  crops  had  been  ruined. 
In  New  lersey,  last  year,  some  potato 
crops  were  threatened  b\  a  pest  known 
as  the  wireworm.  Some  oi  the  fanners 

dosed  their  crops  with  a  new  pesticide 

called  benzene  hexachloride.  I  he  chem- 
ical killed  the  wireworms,  and  the  farm- 
en  got  wonderful  crops — except  that 
the  potatoes  smelled  so  bad  they  couldn't 
he  sold.  The  same  thing  happened  last 
year  to  some  celery  crops  in  Florida. 

What  if  the  Pasadena  water  supply 
had  been  contaminated  with  some 
deadly  pesticide  which  gave  no  warning 
taste?  What  if  the  New  Jersey  potatoes, 
or  the  Florida  celery,  had  been  dosed 


lines.  Some  of  the  manufacturers  have 
also  helped  subsidize  government  re- 
search into  pesticides.  And  many  have 
been  sending  their  own  experts  into  farm 
aieas  to  show  farmers  and  dairymen  how 
pesticides  can  be  used  safely.  Most  pesti- 
cides can  be  used  salely. 

But  for  every  question  that  can  be  an- 
swered about  the  pesticides,  there  are 
dozens  which  must  go  unanswered  until 
much  more  research  is  done.  Nobody 
can  predict  the  vagaries  of  chemical  re- 
action. For  example,  a  new  pesticide 
called  parathion  was  at  first  thought  to 
be  one  of  the  deadliest  poisons  ever 
loosed  on  mankind.  Hall  a  cubic  centi- 
meter of  parathion — less  than  a  drop — 
falling  into  a  man's  eye  will  kill  him  in 
less  than  four  hours.  But  when  parathion 
is  applied  to  a  farm  crop,  it  does  its  in- 
sect-killing job  and  then  disintegrates, 
leaving  no  dangerous  residue. 

In  Louisiana,  Texas  and  other  states. 


tOLim  i 


'When  you've  reached  forty-five,  Mr.  Ulmstead, 
you  must  learn  how  to  laugh  off  surly  waiters" 


PCSflT   BARLOW 


with  a  chemical  which  gave  off  no  warn- 
ing smell? 

So  far  we  have  dealt  with  the  blackest 
side  of  the  pesticide  picture.  The  brighter 
side  is  that — recent  reports  to  the  con- 
trary— there  have  been  no  outbreaks  of 
poisoning  or  disease  in  humans,  that  can 
be  traced  to  a  pesticide. 

That  this  has  not  happened  has  been 
due  in  part  to  the  relentless  vigilance  of 
a  group  of  scientists,  medical  authorities 
and  businessmen  who.  although  under 
no  compulsion  to  do  so,  have  taken  it 
upon  themselves  to  stand  squarely  be- 
tween the  public  and  the  pesticide  men- 
ace. 

Three  years  ago  the  Council  on  Foods 
and  Nutrition  of  the  American  Medical 
Association  began  to  collect  and  evaluate 
every  scrap  of  information  it  could  find 
on  the  potential  dangers  of  pesticides  to 
human  health. 

Almost  at  the  same  time,  the  manufac- 
turers of  infant  foods  quit  buying  crops 
that  showed  any  traces  of  chemical  con- 
tamination; so  did  the  makers  of  other 
canned  or  processed  foods.  Further  to 
reduce  the  risk  of  passing  along  con- 
laminated  food  to  the  consumer,  the 
processors  set  up  their  own  laboratories 
to  test  for  unseen  residues. 

The  National  Association  of  Agricul- 
tural Chemical  Manufacturers — which 
represents  90  per  cent  of  the  industry — 
set  up  its  own  DDT  committee  two  years 
ago.  It  began  urging  individual  states 
to  pass  laws  that  would  protect  people 
against  shady  operators  who  escaped  fed- 
eral jurisdiction   by   not  crossing  state 


drifting  particles  of  2,4-D  have  ruined 
thousands  of  acres  of  cotton.  But  as  a 
result  of  a  recent  freakish  occurrence. 
2,4-D  may  yet  emerge  as  the  greatest 
boost  to  the  cotton  farmer  since  the  in- 
vention of  the  cotton  gin. 

In  California,  a  rice  farmer  sprayed 
his  land  with  2,4-D.  The  chemical  drifted 
over  a  near-by  cotton  farmer's  land.  The 
cotton  plants  stopped  growing.  The  cot- 
ton farmer  filed  a  damage  suit  against 
the  rice  farmer. 

And  then  suddenly — before  the  suit 
could  come  to  trial — the  cotton  plants 
came  to  life.  They  sent  out  big  side 
shoots  that  developed  into  tremendous 
size,  yielding  much  more  cotton  than  any 
of  the  normal  plants. 

At  that  point  the  rice  farmer  filed  a 
countersuit,  claiming  a  part  of  the  prof- 
its from  the  increased  yield.  At  the  last 
word  the  two  farmers  had  shaken  hands 
and  agreed  to  forget  the  whole  thing. 
Now  cotton  experts  are  experimenting 
with  2,4-D  in  amounts  that  will  not  kill 
but  merely  stimulate  plants. 

For  a  far  more  serious  example  of  the 
complexities  of  the  pesticide  problem, 
consider  chlordane,  the  chemical  which 
is  being  used  in  carload  lots  for  grass- 
hopper control.  At  first  chlordane 
seemed  to  be  only  half  as  poisonous  as 
DDT.  But  now  there  is  a  strong  suspi- 
cion that  it  may  have  other  effects  which 
would  make  it  five  times  as  deadly  as 
DDT. 

Only  constant  testing — patient,  ex- 
haustive and  expensive- — can  reveal  all 
the  facts.  Until  the  tests  have  been  com- 


pleted, no  pesticide  should  be  allowed 
in  the  public's  hands. 

To  violate  this  rule,  an  authority  has 
said,  is  "like  playing  beanball  with  the 
atomic  bomb." 

There  is  no  better  example  than  DDT 
of  how  much  time  and  money  must  be 
spent  investigating  a  new  pesticide  be- 
fore all  the  truth  about  it  begins  to 
emerge.  Even  before  it  was  released  to 
the  public  in  1944,  a  number  of  tests 
were  under  way. 

Probably  the  most  important  tests 
were  in  the  laboratories  of  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration.  There,  a  group  of 
expert  pharmacologists  under  Dr.  Leh- 
man's direction  set  out  to  discover  what 
DDT  might  do  to  animals — and  there- 
fore possibly  to  humans — if  it  were  swal- 
lowed or  absorbed  through  the  skin;  and 
before  they  could  even  get  a  start  on  this, 
the  scientists  had  to  develop  a  costly 
laboratory  method  for  tracing  DDT 
through  the  bodies  of  experimental  ani- 
mals. 

They  had  to  find  a  way  to  track  down 
not  just  the  big  amounts  of  DDT  that 
might  be  seen  under  a  microscope,  but 
also  amounts  as  infinitesimal  as  one  unit 
of  DDT  concealed  in  a  particle  of  food 
or  some  substance  a  million  times  big- 
ger. According  to  Dr.  Lehman,  this  is 
about  the  mathematical  equivalent  of  lo- 
cating one  teaspoonful  of  DDT  in  ten 
carloads  of  flour. 

Only  now,  more  than  five  years  later, 
is  Dr.  Lehman  able  to  estimate  how 
much  DDT  it  takes  to  poison  humans. 
He  believes  that  the  fatal  dose  is  about 
one  ounce  of  the  solid  material.  He  also 
believes  that  no  single  food  should  ever 
contain  more  than  five  parts  per  million 
of  DDT;  that  it  would  be  safer,  if  more 
than  one  type  of  food  happens  to  be  con- 
taminated, if  the  standard  were  raised  to 
only  one  part  of  DDT  per  million. 

Dangers  to  Dairy  Cattle 

This  is  a  highly  significant  develop- 
ment— for  other  research  had  shown 
that  a  tiny  quantity  of  DDT  entering  the 
body  of  an  animal  builds  up  rapidly  to 
five  or  ten  times  the  original  amount. 
Just  how  or  why,  scientists  as  yet  don't 
know.  Also,  in  dairy  cattle,  DDT  stores 
up  in  the  body  fat  and  is  released  in  milk. 
The  twin  developments  were  what  led  to 
the  Department  of  Agriculture's  warning 
to  farmers  several  months  ago  that  DDT 
was  no  longer  considered  safe  for  use 
anywhere  near  dairy  cattle. 

Now — after  more  than  five  years  of 
research  and  the  spending  of  many  mil- 
lions of  dollars — we  know  DDT's  most 
important  limitations.  But  we  are  still  a 
long  way  from  knowing  all  the  facts. 

Scientists  are  not  sure  of  this  but  they 
suspect  that  even  the  size  of  the  particle 
of  DDT  may  have  an  important  bearing 
on  the  problem.  They  suspect  that  the 
smaller  the  particle  of  DDT,  the  more 
dangerous  it  is  if  inhaled.  The  theory  is 
that  the  larger  particles  become  lodged 
in  the  respiratory  tract;  that  the  smaller 
ones  ease  through  the  tract  and  go  deep 
into  the  body — where  they  could  do  a 
lot  more  harm. 

Even  while  DDT  was  still  a  wartime 
secret,  scientists  were  watching  for  any 
reports  of  human  deaths  caused  by  DDT. 
With  public  health  the  first  concern,  they 
have  tried  their  best  to  place  the  blame 
for  a  single  human  death  squarely  on 
DDT. 

A  farm  hand  in  the  Middle  West  drank 
nearly  a  pint  of  DDT  and  died  four  days 
later.  A  twelve-year-old  girl  drank  a 
water  glassful  and  died.  A  ninetecn- 
month-old  infant  in  west  Africa  drank 
an  ounce  and  died.  Was  it  DDT  that 
killed  these  people? 

Or  was  it  the  kerosene  used  in  DDT 
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"I'm  buying  another  Crosley  becaui*  it's  the 
•otiatt  way  to  sov*  money  \'vm  ev«r  found",  toys 
Mr.  Albert  E.  Wallace,  619  Watkim  St.,  Covington, 
Kentucky.  "Driving  under  all  kinds  of  weather  and 
rood  conditions,  my  Crosley  took  me  over  20,000 
miles  in  o  little  more  than  a  year  — without  a  single 
repair  bill.  And  getting  over  40  miles  on  a  gallon  of 
regular  gasoline  means  putting    money  in   the  bank." 

Take  a  tip  from  over  60,000  Crosley  owners. 
Get  a  Crosley,  the  smart,  new  American  cor  everyone 
can  afford.  New  speedline  styling,  larger,  longer 
body  lines,  new  luxury  interior  appointments,  head- 
lights  In  fenders,  turn  indicators  and  hundreds  of  lat- 
est features.  Real  economy!  Up  to  50  miles  a  gallon, 
and  prices  that  range  downward  from  the  Station 
Wagon  at  $929  F.O  B.  Marion,  Ind.  Free  — New  Cat- 
alog of  oil  5  new  models  —  Station  Wagon,  Sedan, 
Convertible,  Pick-up  and  Panel  Delivery.  Write  name 
and  address  in  margin  of  this  ad,  tear  off  and  mall 
to  Crosley  Motors,  Inc.,  2530-CG  Spring  Grove  Ave., 
Cincinnati   14,  Ohio. 
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solutions  as  a  dissolving  agent?  Kero- 
sene has  long  been  recognized  as  a  vi- 
cious actor.  People  have  swallowed  as 
much  as  a  pint  of  it  with  no  ill  effects. 
But  youngsters  have  been  killed  by  as  lit- 
tle as  a  single  teaspoonfi.il. 

On  the  island  of  Okinawa,  a  native 
making  a  batch  of  fritters  used  a  can  con- 
taining DDT  for  baking  powder.  Twelve 
people  died  and  35  others  showed  symp- 
toms of  poisoning.  Government  experts 
analyzed  the  leftover  fritters  immedi- 
ately. They  found  not  DDT,  but  a  chem- 
ical called  thallium  which  had  been 
mixed  with  the  DDT. 

A  report  reached  medical  experts  that 
a  man  in  Pennsylvania  had  been  killed 
by  DDT.  He  died  not  long  after  spray- 
ing his  home  with  an  unusually  heavy 
concentration.  It  was  clearly  written  out 
on  this  man's  death  report  that  DDT 
was  the  cause  of  death.  But  the  report 
was  signed  by  a  lay  coroner  and  thus 
has  no  medical  standing  whatsoever. 
Moreover,  the  kerosene  agent  again 
lurked  in  the  background.  And  to  add 
one  more  complication — the  man  who 
died  had  been  suffering  a  chronic  heart 
ailment. 

Out  of  all  these  investigations  has 
emerged  one  hopeful  fact:  There  has  not 
yet  been  a  single  case  reported  anywhere 
on  earth  in  which  DDT  was  unquestion- 
ably the  cause  of  death  to  a  human  being. 

As  the  DDT  experience  shows,  the 
kind  of  experimental  work  that  must  be 
done  with  any  pesticide  takes  time  and 
costs  money.  Any  number  of  questions 
have  to  be  answered:  How  much  will 
kill  a  person  if  swallowed  accidentally? 
In  case  of  such  an  accident,  what  is  the 
antidote?  If  the  insecticide  is  sprayed 
over  growing  fruits  and  vegetables,  does 
it  quickly  lose  its  toxic  effect  or  does  it 
leave  a  poisonous  residue?  Can  it  be 
transmitted  through  milk,  or  through  the 
eggs  of  hens  that  have  absorbed  it?  Most 
important,  what  is  the  effect  of  tiny  doses 
taken  day  after  day? 

The  chemical  industry  is  trying  hard  to 
find  the  answers  to  these  questions.  The 
giant  Du  Pont  firm  has  a  new  insecticide 
called  methoxychlor,  which  works  much 
like  DDT  and  is  a  lot  safer.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  it  would  take  a  full  pound  of 
methoxychlor,  swallowed  at  one  time, 
to  kill  a  man. 

Fed  to  animals  in  large  doses  every 
day,  it  has  not  yet  caused  a  death.  Of 
all  the  pesticides  which  leave  a  residue, 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  has 
found  methoxychlor  to  be  the  safest. 

No  Health  Hazard  Revealed 

The  development  of  methoxychlor 
took  Du  Pont  six  years  and  cost  $1,000,- 
000 — and  most  of  the  time  and  money 
were  spent  on  searching  for  possible  ill 
effects.  If  at  any  place  along  the  line 
methoxychlor  had  been  found  to  be  a 
health  hazard,  the  million  dollars  would 
have  gone  down  the  drain. 

A  smaller  New  York  corporation 
called  United  States  Industrial  Chemi- 
cals has  been  working  since  1945  on  an 
insecticide  known  as  pyrenone.  Only 
now,  after  spending  $200,000  on  tests 
for  everything  from  acute  poisoning  to 
skin  allergy,  is  the  company  ready  to 
market  its  product.  The  chemical  leaves 
no  residue  and  tests  have  shown  it  can- 
not cause  trouble  in  any  concentration 
that  is  likely  to  be  encountered  in  actual 
use. 

What  Du  Pont  has  done  with  methoxy- 
chlor, and  U.S.  Industrial  Chemicals  has 
done  with  pyrenone,  should  be  done  with 
every  pesticide  that  can  possibly  have 
any  effect  on  human  beings.  But  it  should 
be  done  before  it  is  put  up  for  sale. 

One  great  danger  of  allowing  the  laws 
to  remain  as  lax  as  they  are  today  is  that 
sooner  or  later  a  large-scale  tragedy  will 
occur — and  then  public  opinion  will 
move  too  far  in  the  opposite  direction. 
This  came  close  to  happening  a  few 
weeks  ago  when  the  federal  government 


warned  farmers  that  it  would  seize  any 
milk  shipment  in  interstate  commerce 
that  was  DDT-contaminated. 

Immediately  a  lot  of  people  concluded 
that  all  milk  was  contaminated.  Officials 
in  some  cities  shut  off  the  milk  supply. 
Several  states  began  talking  about  out- 
lawing DDT. 

Everybody  was  too  busy  talking  about 
the  dangers  of  DDT  to  listen  when  fed- 
eral government  officials  went  on  to  say 
that  the  public  could  go  right  ahead  and 
drink  all  the  milk  it  wanted.  The  warning 
had  been  issued  only  to  make  clear  to 
dairymen  that,  while  the  federal  govern- 
ment cannot  by  law  stop  the  use  of  DDT 
around  dairy  cattle,  it  has  another  legal 
weapon  which  is  just  as  effective.  That 
that  milk  really  was  safe  was  proved  in 
the  cities  which  had  quarantined  their 
milk  supplies  for  testing;  they  could  find 
no  DDT. 

The  world  needs  the  modern  pesti- 
cides. Never  before  has  mankind  been 
so  close  to  being  master  of  its  own  fate, 
despite  the  plagues  of  grasshoppers  and 
plant  diseases.  Never  before  was  the 
farmer  so  sure  of  getting,  a  crop,  or  the 
physician  so  sure  of  conquering  malaria 
and  other  insect-borne  diseases. 

Pesticides  can  cut  sharply  into  the 
$2,000,000,000  worth  of  damage  caused 
to  food  every  year  by  the  5,000  kinds  of 
insects  in  North  America  which  menace 
both  food  crops  and  human  health. 

Pesticides  can  go  a  long  way  toward 
saving  the  $1,000,000,000  worth  of  grain 
stored  in  granaries,  warehouses  and 
mills,  that  is  lost  to  invading  hordes  of 
insects  and  rodents.  The  amount  lost 
represents  10  per  cent  of  our  total  grain 
output. 

Pesticides  can  do  much  to  cure  the 
10,000  diseases  which  attack  plants  and 
cause  a  loss  to  the  nation  of  around 
$4,000,000,000  a  year. 

The  new  pesticides  have  also  worked 
wonders  in  the  field  of  public  health. 
In  some  Southern  states  where  malaria 
was  a  large-scale  killer  as  recently  as  the 
thirties,  cases  are  now  so  rare  that  state 
health  departments  offer  a  bonus  for  re- 
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porting  them.  The  same  is  true  of 
In   1944,  nine  Southern  states 
650  typhus  cases  in  the  peak 
June.    By  1947  the  number  of 
the  same  states  had  dropped  to  6i 

The  world  needs  pesticides 
world  also  needs  protection  agai 
cides.  It  needs  protection  against 
tested  pesticide  that  might  at 
moment  be  on  its  way  out  into  tl 
market  to  kill  or  harm  as  many  pea 
it  will  insects. 

Only  a  new  federal  law  can 
safe  from  this  danger — and  we  net] 
a  law  at  once. 

The  American  Medical  Assoc  > 
has  already  gone  on  record  with  .• 
mand  for  adequate  pesticide  coi  ■'• 
The  majority  of  manufacturers  J 
control;  so  do  the  food  manufact      ..  ' 

'.      [ 
The  Cancer  Menace  Acaii  a  s 

c  cwrt 

The  Food  and  Drug  Administj  ^porter 
although  it  must  remain  discreetly]  $  to 
on  political  matters,  undoubtedly!  a subject 
be  greatly  relieved  to  see  a  new  law  U  0 
Lehman  is  convinced  that  there  ar  j,'jone 
new  products — one  already  in  use  t-K\fa  t 
bug  killer  and  the  other  seriously  Rfo  ra 
posed  to  prevent  fungus  diseases  i  With  a 
anges — which  can  cause  cancer  ii 
in  the  same  way  as  2-acetaminofhii 

The  public  must  demand  a  new 
But  it  must  also  demand  a  se 
one.  And  the  only  way  Congres1 
possibly  write  a  sensible  pesticidilj 
is  to  sit  down  with  the  people  who 
been  working  on  the  problem  froi 
beginning — the  American  Medical 
ciation,  the  National  Association  o 
ricultural  Chemical  Manufacturer  l^ 
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scientists  of  the   Food  and  Druj 
ministration  and  of  the  Departmejlcne0[ 
Agriculture,  and  the  manufacture, 
processed  foods 

Only  in  this  way  can  we  have  ;  "^ 
which  will  give  us  all  the  benefits  of  ^  vo 
era  pesticide  science  without  any  c  "  W1| 
dangers.  K,f 

In  this  one  all-important  field,  w  _,„' 
have  our  cake  and  eat  it  too.        thi  •. 
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POLGAR,  MIND  DETECTIVE 


Continued  from  page  25 


took  the  reporter's  wrist  and 
driver  to  keep  turning  around, 
were  headed  in  the  right  direc- 
uld  sense  it. 

sft  the  taxi  in  downtown  Man- 
told  the  reporter  to  keep  giving 
al  directions — shouting  at  mo  si 
Jo  left!'  or  'Turn  here!'   When 
passing  a  little  restaurant  1  fell 

,  object  was  there.  We  went  in- 
waitress  was  folding  napkins, 
tolding  the  reporter  oy  the  wrist, 
his  hand  up  and  down  in  front 
rl.  1  sensed  that  the  hidden  ob- 
connected  with  her  legs.  I  asked 
nil  up  her  skirt.  Under  her  gar- 
the  government  stamp  from  a 
of  cigarettes.  That  was  the  ob- 
reporter  had  hidden." 
the  doctor  does  not  have  to 
s  subjects  to  receive  their  men- 
ages.  Occasionally  he  has  the 
lold  one  end  of  a  handkerchief 
i  holds  the  other.    At  times,  he 

;   walks  rapidly   alongside  of  the 
With  a  remarkably  good  sub- 
will   "break  contact"— leave  the 
jompletely  and  find  the  object. 
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-vants  Accused  of  Theft 


il  times  he  has  found  objects 
ave  been  really  lost.  And  in  do- 
on  one  occasion  he  was  able  to 
eral  innocent  people  from  suspi- 
a  burglary  case.   A  wealthy  so- 
iy  called  him  in  to  recover  her 
wels.  She  explained  that  the  thief 
one  of  her  servants  as  the  rob- 
s  obviously  an  "inside  job." 
getting  the  servants'  confidence 
to  them  about  the  robbery. 
ther  you  are  innocent  or  guilty, 
ge  will  always  be  a  mark  on 
rd,"  he  warned  them.    "Give 
ion  to  hypnotize  you.  If  one 
is  guilty,  he  or  she  will  confess 
he  hypnosis."  The  servants  read- 
sented   to   the   test   and    Polgar 
hat  all  were  innocent.   Then  he 
idea.  He  hypnotized  the  lady  and 
i  her  take  the  missing  jewels  from 
^      shelf — where   she   had   hidden 

V  id  then  forgotten  about  it. 

Y  l    Dr.    Polgar    rented    Carnegie 
e  publicly  announced  ahead  of 

t  he  would  force  hypnotized 
to  go  through  the  theater  and 
r  members  of  the  audience, 
an  hypnotists  promptly  de- 
him  as  a  fraud.  For  years,  stage 
ts  have  argued  that  no  one  can 
:ed  under  hypnosis  to  do  any- 
inst  his  moral  nature.  They 
that  the  subconscious  mind  al- 
erts a  sort  of  censorship  that 
the  individual. 

r.  Polgar  believed  the  subcon- 
mind  could  be  fooled.  "So  I 
out  a  trick  to  deceive  my  sub- 
oral  censors,"  he  explained, 
gan  his  demonstrations  by  call- 
several  subjects  and  hypnotizing 
en  he  announced  that  he  would 
rce  them  to  steal,  the  angry  hyp- 
in  the  audience  raised  such  an  up- 
at  his  voice  was  drowned  out. 
foreseen  this  possibility,  he 
the  subjects  prepared  cards  with 
ions  printed  on  them.  The  sub- 
lead  the  cards  and  then  quietly 
teir  places  in  the  audience. 
w  minutes  later,  the  doctor  called 
>ack  on  the  stage.  They  had  sue- 
in  stealing  several  wallets  and  a 
l's  handbag — all  without  their  vic- 
salizing  what  was  happening, 
hypnotists  in  the  audience  could 
derstand  how  Polgar  had  managed 
lk  down  his  subjects'  moral  reluc- 
o  commit  a  crime.  But  this  is  how 
ilained  his  system  to  me.  On  the 
he  doctor  had  printed,  "You  must 
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raise  money  for  an  important  charity 
that  will  save  hundreds  of  children  from 
starvation.  The  people  from  whom  you 
are  stealing  are  wicked  individuals  who 
deserve  to  lose  their  ill-gotten  gains.  Re- 
member, YOU  CANNOT  POSSIBLY 
BE  CAUGHT!"  Of  course,  as  soon  as 
the  hypnotic  suggestion  was  removed, 
the  subjects  lost  any  impulse  to  steal 
and  the  whole  incident  was  wiped  from 
their  minds. 

"Those  people  instantly  believed  what 
they  saw  written  on  the  cards  because  a 
hypnotized  subject  is  highly  susceptible 
to  suggestion,"  the  doctor  explained. 

"  The  basic  means  of  breaking  down 
moral  resistance  is  always  the  same.  No 
one  can  be  forced  to  do  an  act  he  knows 
is  wrong.  The  technique  is  first  to  con- 
vince him  that  the  wrong  act  is  really 
right ." 

Under  certain  conditions,  he  can  hyp- 
notize subjects  without  their  knowledge. 
This  is  generally  regarded  as  impossible. 
Dr.  Polgar  can  accomplish  it  because  he 
does  not  use  the  ordinary  tricks  employed 
by  stage  hypnotists  to  weaken  a  subject's 
resistance,  such  as  requiring  the  person 
to  tire  his  optical  nerves  by  straining  his 
eyes  backward.  He  begins  with  a  series 
of  astonishing  mental  feats  to  build  up 
his  prestige  in  the  minds  of  the  audience. 
Able  to  memorize  the  names  and  faces  of 
people  instantly  on  being  introduced  to 
them,  he  often  starts  his  performance  by 
walking  to  the  edge  of  the  platform  and 
calling  out  the  names  of  nearly  half  his 
audience. 

While  the  audience  is  still  gasping,  the 
doctor  passes  out  copies  of  a  current 
magazine.  The  audience  calls  out  the 
number  of  any  page  and  Dr.  Polgar 
instantly  tells  what  is  on  it.  He  then 
locates  some  hidden  object.  By  this  time 
the  audience  is  convinced  that  he  can  do 
practically  anything  short  of  raising  the 
dead.  When  the  doctor  asks  for  suojects 
for  his  hypnotic  experiments,  the  im- 
pressed volunteers  can  be  put  to  sleep 
almost  instantly. 

I  had  the  privilege  of  traveling  through 
Texas  with  Dr.  Polgar.  Shortly  after  a 
performance  which  had  deeply  impressed 
me,  I  read  him  my  notes.  He  listened 
moodily. 

"Yes,  you  understand  the  mechanics 
of  what  I  do,"  he  said  slowly.  "But 
there  is  something  you  do  not  under- 
stand— and  for  that  matter,  neither  do  I. 
Tonight  the  audience  hid  a  letter  under  a 

rirl's  hat.  The  instant  I  entered  the  room 
knew  the  letter  was  there.  I  walked  over 
to  the  girl  and  found  it.  Perhaps  I  have 
done  this  so  often  that  I  can  subcon- 
sciously tell  by  the  expressions  of  peo- 
ple's faces  where  something  is — I  don't 
know. 

"One  night  in  Hungary  after  the  first 
World  War,"  he  continued,  "I  was  try- 
ing to  reach  my  village  through  a  heavy 
snowstorm.  I  was  carrying  a  revolver 
strapped  to  my  side  with  the  safety  catch 
on.  It  was  bitter  cold  and  the  drifts  were 
getting  deeper.  I  knew  if  I  stopped  I 
would  fall  asleep  and  freeze.  But  at  last 
I  could  not  go  on.  I  said  to  myself,  'I 
must  sleep  for  a  few  minutes.'  At  that  in- 
stant, the  revolver  went  off.  The  dis- 
charge burned  my  leg.  I  began  to  run.  I 
kept  running — slipping  and  falling  in  the 
drifts — until  I  reached  the  village.  Then 
I  looked  at  my  revolver.  The  safety  catch 
was  still  on.  It  could  not  possibly  have 
gone  off. 

"Today,  when  some  psychologist  ex- 
plains how  I  do  my  act,  I  agree  with  ev- 
erything he  says.  Then  after  he  is  gone, 
I  say  to  myself,  'He  was  very  interesting, 
Franz,  but  how  do  you  sometimes  know 
where  a  hidden  object  is  without  having 
to  use  a  person  as  a  guide?  And  what 
was  it  that  happened  that  night  in  Hun- 
gary that  saved  your  life?"  the  end 
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No  otti«r  power  has  the  dependability, 
long  life  and  economy  of  diesel.  No  other 
diesel  has  the  rugged  simplicity  of  a  Shep- 
pard.  That's  why  Sheppard  Diesels  stay 
on  the  job  longer  .  .  .  with  less  attention 
. . .  less  maintenance.  New  Sheppard  book- 
let shows  how  yen  can  save  75%  on  power 
costs.  Mail  coupon  for  yours  today!  ^- 
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BREAK  THE  LEGAL  LOG  JAM 


EVERY  NOW  AND  THEN  somebody  in  Con- 
gress makes  a  speech  about  wanting  to  help  the 
small  businessman.  Well,  here  is  the  chance. 
Congress  can  help  small  business,  and  big  busi- 
ness too,  by  doing  something  about  the  log  jam 
in  the  federal  courts. 

There  is  quite  a  man-power  shortage  on  the 
federal  bench.  It  has  been  getting  worse  for 
the  last  four  years.  Many  businesses  didn't  have 
the  time  or  need  to  go  to  court  during  the  war. 
But  now  they  are  catching  up  with  their  litiga- 
tion. And  the  judges  can't  catch  up  with  their 
work. 

In  the  six  months  ending  January  1st  more 
than  20,000  new  suits  were  filed  in  federal  courts. 
The  job  of  hearing  most  of  them  falls  to  220  dis- 
trict judges.  So  it  isn't  surprising  that  court  cal- 
endars are  running  from  one  to  three  years 
behind  schedule. 

A  situation  like  this  can  be  the  cause  of  con- 
siderable expense  or  even  downright  hardship. 
One  firm  may  have  an  airtight  claim  against  an- 
other. But  the  question  of  promptness  or  delay 
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in  court  action  can  mean  a  big  difference  in  legal 
fees.  It  can  mean  going  into  debt  or  maybe  set- 
tling out  of  court  for  a  fraction  of  the  claim.  It 
can  even  mean  the  difference  between  staying  in 
business  or  closing  up  shop. 

There  are  many  types  of  cases  pending  in  fed- 
eral courts.  But  a  delay  on  any  of  them  means 
delay  all  down  the  line.  The  government  has 
antitrust  suits  that  have  run  longer  than  Tobacco 
Road  and  aren't  settled  yet.  These  tie  up  a  judge 
for  months  at  a  time.  Meanwhile  the  waiting  fine 
grows  longer. 

The  federal  judiciary  has  asked  for  26  more 
district  and  circuit  judges,  and  it  certainly  looks 
as  if  they  are  needed.  Congress  has  a  log  jam  of 
its  own,  including  a  lot  of  weighty  matters.  But 
it  would  not  be  a  major  task  to  give  the  federal 
bench  a  little  more  help.  Speeding  the  turnover 
of  cases  would  end  a  lot  of  uncertainty  for  firms 
which  are  now  marking  time,  and  would  enable 
them  to  go  ahead  with  their  planning.  With 
business  feeling  a  bit  jittery  anyway  this  seems 
important  enough  to  do  promptly. 


Hollywood's  Wrong 
Whatever  It  Does 

THE  BRITISH  board  of  film  censors  has 
ered  the  boom  on  The  Snake  Pit.  A  grou 
London  nurses  complained  that  this  Amet 
film  about  life  in  a  state  mental  hospita 
trayed  their  profession  as  harsh,  uneraotii 
and  cruel.  The  censors  obliged  by  ordering 
tain  scenes  deleted.  They  also  clamped  or 
"adults  only"  restriction. 

This  is  quite  a  compliment  to  Hollywood,* 
if  it  is  a  left-handed  one.  Serious  film  critics  1 
been  saying  for  years  that  Hollywood  has  1 
contact  with  real  life  and  less  artistic  integi 
They  have  charged  that  producers  think  onl 
the  box  office,  and  that  they  drive  intelligent! 
pie  away  from  movie  theaters  with  an  unvan 
diet  of  silliness  and  escapism.  Only  the  fon 
film  makers,  the  critics  have  pointed  out,  dar 
depart  from  the  formula  and  give  the  pu 
mature,  realistic  screen  plays. 

Well,  just  for  a  change,  here  is  a  product 
escapist  Hollywood  which  treats  an  import 
social  problem  so  frankly  that  England's  1 
censors  felt  compelled  to  tone  it  down.  Pern 
they  thought  that  mental  illness  was  nothing 
nice  people  of  delicate  sensibilities  to  bother  tl 
heads  about.  If  that  is  so,  they  might  have  b 
interested  in  a  story  that  appeared,  by  cob 
dence,  in  American  newspapers  on  the  same « 
that  their  action  against  The  Snake  Pit  was  p 
lished. 

This  other  story  reported  a  meeting  of 
Mental  Hospital  Institute  of  the  American  F 
chiatric  Association.  One  doctor  said  that 
tients  in  state  mental  hospitals  were  the  larg 
single  group  of  patients  in  the  country,  and  cal 
them  "America's  forgotten  sick."  Another  s 
that  there  now  is  barely  enough  money  for  th 
institutions  to  keep  the  patients  alive.  The  pul 
must  be  educated  in  the  nature  and  needs 
mental  illness,  he  said,  before  the  states  can  he 
for  enough  funds  to  try  to  cure  its  sufferers.  I 
less  the  United  Kingdom  is  a  whole  lot  better 
in  this  matter  than  the  United  States,  it  mi) 
have  been  a  good  thing  to  let  the  British  pul 
have  the  full  impact  of  The  Snake  Pit. 

The  film  critics'  general  charges  may  be  tr 
but  Hollywood  is  not  unique.  The  shoddy, 
perficial  plays  that  open  and  close  on  Broadw 
each  year  far  outnumber  the  hits.  They  cai 
less  commotion  only  because  the  legitimate  thi 
ter  reaches  far  fewer  people  than  the  movi 
And  if  each  day's  broadcast  of  each  network 
every  issue  of  every  magazine  were  reviewed 
carefully  and  sternly  as  the  films  are,  they  mij 
not  fare  so  handsomely  either. 

One  Snake  Pit  doesn't  wash  all  of  Hollywoo 
sin's  away.  But  sometimes  it  does  seem  as  if  1 
movie  makers  get  kicked  around  with  unneo 
ary  roughness.  If  they  are  not  being  chided 
home  for  serving  nothing  but  sirup,  they're  I 
ing  disciplined  abroad  for  offering  fare  that 
too  strong  for  the  emotional  digestion. 


COACH  LOU  LITTLE  of  Columbia  Univers 
has  recommended  the  members  of  his  footb 
squad  as  baby  sitters.  There's  nothing  like  wn 
tling  Junior  to  bed  to  get  a  man  in  shape  foi 
rugged  season  in  the  Ivy  League. 
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